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L01TEBING8  OF  ASTHUK   o'lSABT. 
/FRAGMENT   VU. — MR.  o'kRLLT*S   TALE. — CONCLUDED. 

^  Life  had  presented  too  many  yicissltudes  before  me  to  make  much 
difference  in  my  temperament  whatever  came  uppermost:  like  the  gambler, 
who  if  he  lose  to-day,  goes  off  consoling  himself  that  he  may  be  a  winner 
to-morrow,  I  had  learned  never  to  feel  very  acutely  any  misfortune,  pro- 
vided only  that  I  could  see  some  prospect  of  its  not  being  permanent,  and 
how  many  are  there  who  go  through  the  world  in  this  fashion,  getting 
the  credit  all  the  while  of  being  such  true  philosophers,  so  much  elevated 
above  the  chaaces  and  changes  of  fortune,  and  who,  after  all,  only  apply 
to  the  game  of  life  the  same  rule  of  action  they  practise  at  the  *  rouge  et 
natY  table. 

*^  The  worthy  folks  among  whom  my  lot  was  now  cast  were  a  tribe  of 
red  men,  called  the  Gasp6  Indians,  who  among  other  pastimes  peculiar  to 
themselves,  followed  the  respectable  and  ancient  trade  of  wreckers,  in  which 
occupation  the  months  of  October  and  November  usually  supplied  them 
with  as  much  as  they  could  do^ — after  that,  the  ice  closed  in  on  the  bay,  and 
no  vessel  could  pass  up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  following 
spring. 

^  It  was  for  some  time  to  me  a  great  puzzle  how  people  so  completely 
barbarous  as  they  were,  possessed  such  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
dwellings,  for  not  only  had  they  log  huts  well  jointed,  and  carefully  put 
tog^her,  but  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
internal  decorations.  The  reason  I  had  at  length  learned,  from  the  chle( 
in  whose  house  I  dwelt,  and  with  whom  I  had  alrciidy  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  sworn  friendship.  About  fifteen  years  previous  this  bay  was 
selected  by  a  party  of  emigrants  as  the  hccUe  of  a  settlement.  They  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Antecosti  themselves,  and  made  their  escape 
to  Gasp^  with  such  remnants  of  their  effects  as  they  could  rescue  from 
the  wreck.  There  they  built  houses  for  themselves,  made  clearings  in  the 
forest,  and  established  a  little  colony,  with  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government.  Happily  for  them  they  possessed  within  their  number  almost 
every  description  of  artificer  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  their 
original  intention  being  to  found  a  settlement  in  Canada,  and  thus  car- 
peotarsy  shoe-makers,  weavers,  tailors,  mill-wrights,  being  all  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other,  the  colony  made  rapid 
ypgrosi,  and  wxm  assomed  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
place.  The  finresi  abounded  in  wild  deer  and  bears,  the  bay  not  less  rich 
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in  fish,  Avhile  the  ground,  which  they  sowed  with  potatoes  and  Indian  corn, 
yielded  most  successful  crops,  and  as  tlie  creek  was  never  visited  by  sick- 
ness, nothing  could  surpass  the  success  that  waited  on  their  labours. 

'<  Thus  they  lived  till  in  the  fall  of  the  yeiir  a  detachment  of  the  Ga8p6 
Indians,  who  came  down  every  autumn  for  the  herring  fishery,  discovered 
that  their  territory  was  occupied,  and  that  an  invading  ibrce  were  in  posses- 
sion of  their  hunting  grounds.  The  result  could  not  be  doubted  ;  the  red 
men  returned  home  to  their  friends  with  the  news,  and  speedily  came  back 
again  with  reinforcements  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
settlement.  The  colonists,  though  not  prepared,  soon  assembled,  and 
being  better  armed,  for  their  fire-arms  and  cutlasses  had  all  been  saved, 
repelled  the  assailants,  and  having  killed  and  wounded  several  of  them, 
drove  them  back  into  the  forest.  The  victory,  however  complete,  was  the 
first  day  of  their  misfortunes ;  from  that  hour  they  were  never  safe,  some- 
times a  marauding  party  of  red  men  would  dash  into  the  village  at  night- 
fall, and  carry  away  some  of  the  children  before  their  cries  could  warn  their 
parents.  Instead  of  venturing  as  before  into  the  '  bush'  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  in  small  numbers,  they  were  now  obliged  to  go  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  and  caution,  stationing  scouts  here  and  there,  and 
above  all  leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  protect  the  settlement  against  attack 
in  their  absence.  Fear  and  distrust  prevailed  everywhere,  and  instead  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that  attended  the  first  year  of  their  labours,  the 
land  now  remained  but  half  tilled,  the  hunting  yielded  scarcely  any  benefit, 
and  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  their  safety,  and  their  time  consumed 
in  erecting  outworks  and  forts  to  protect  the  village. 

^'  While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  large  timber  ship  bound  for  England 
struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  sea  ran  high,  and 
a  storm  of  wind  from  the  north-west  soon  rent  her  in  fragments.  The 
colonists,  who  knew  every  portion  of  the  bay  well,  put  out  the  first  moment 
they  could  venture  to  the  wreck,  not,  however,  to  save  the  lives  and  rescue 
the  poor  fellows  who  yet  clung  to  the  rigging,  but  to  pillage  the  ship  ere 
she  went  to  pieces.  The  expedition  succeeded  far  beyond  their  most  ardent 
hopes,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  resulted  from  this  expedition,  casks 
of  powder,  fiour,  pork,  and  rum  were  landed  by  every  tide  at  their  doors, 
and  once  more  the  sounds  of  merriment  and  rejoicing  were  heard  in  the 
village.  But  how  difierent  from  before  was  it  I  Then  they  were  happy  and 
contented  settlers,  living  like  one  united  family  in  brotherly  affection  and 
kind  good-will ;  now  it  was  but  the  bond  of  crime  that  bound,  and  the 
wild  madness  of  intoxication  that  excited  them.  Their  hunting  grounds 
were  no  longer  cared  for,  the  fields,  with  so  much  labour  rescued  from  the 
forest,  were  neglected  ;  the  fishing  was  abandoned,  and  a  life  given  up  to 
the  most  intemperate  abandonment,  succeeded  to  days  of  peaceful  labour 
and  content.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  defence  they  now  carried  the  war 
into  the  Indian  settlements,  and  cruelties  the  most  frightful  ensued  in  their 
■avage  reprisals. 

*'  In  this  dangerous  coast  a  winter  never  passed  without  several  wrecks 
occurring,  and  as  they  now  practised  every  device,  by  false  signals  and 
fires,  to  induce  vessels  to  their  ruin,  their  infamous  traffic  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  wrecking  became  a  mode  of  subsistence  far  more  plentiful 
than  their  former  habits  of  quiet  industry. 

*'  One  long  reef  of  rocks  then  ran  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
bay,  and  called  by  the  Indians  *  the  Teeth,'  was  the  most  fatal  spot  of  the 
whole  coast,  for  while  these  rocks  stretched  for  above  a  mile  to  sea,  and 
were  only  covered  at  high  water,  a  strong  land  current  drew  vessels  towards 
them,  which,  with  the  wind  on  shore,  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
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"  To  this  fatal  spot  each  eye  was  turned  at  day-break,  to  see  if  any 
ill-starred  vessel  had  not  struck  during  the  night.  This  was  the  last  point 
each  look  was  bent  on,  as  the  darkness  was  falling ;  and  when  the  wind 
howled  and  the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  dashed  its  white  foam  over 
their  little  huts,  then  was  every  one  astir  in  the  village.  Many  an  anxious 
gaze  pierced  through  the  mist,  hoping  some  white  sail  might  gleam  through 
the  storm,  or  some  bending  spar  show  where  a  perishing  crew  yet  cried 
for  help.  The  little  shoid  would  then  present  a  busy  scene,  boats  were 
got  out,  coils  of  rope,  and  oars  strewed  on  every  side,  lanterns  flitted 
rapidly  from  place  to  place.  With  what  energy  and  earnestness  they 
moved,  bow  their  eyes  gleamed  with  excitement,  and  how  their  voices  rung 
out  in  accents  of  hoarse  command.  Oh !  how  horrible  to  think  that  the 
same  features  of  a  manly  nature — the  bold  and  daring  courage  that  fears 
not  the  rushing  wave  nor  the  sweeping  storm,  the  heroic  daring  that  can 
breast  the  wild  breakers  as  they  splash  on  the  dark  rocks,  can  arise  from 
impulses  so  opposite,  and  that  humanity  the  fairest,  and  crime  the  blackest 
have  but  the  same  machinery  to  work  with. 

**  It  was  on  a  dark  November  night — the  heavy  sough  of  a  coming 
storm  sent  large  and  sullen  waves  on  shore,  where  they  broke  with  that 
low  hollow  cadence  that  seamen  recognise  as  boding  ill.  A  dense  thick 
fog  obscured  all  objects  sea-ward,  and  though  many  scouts  were  out  up 
the  hills,  they  could  detect  nothing ;  still  as  the  night  grew  more  and  more 
threatening,  the  wreckers  felt  assured  a  gale  was  coming,  and  already  their 
preparation  was  making  for  the  approaching  time.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by,  but  though  the  gale  increased,  and  blew  with  violence  on 
shore,  nothing  could  be  seen.  Towards  midnight,  however,  a  scout  came 
in  to  say,  that  he  thought  he  could  detect  at  intervals,  through  the  dense 
mist  and  spray,  a  gleaming  light  in  the  direction  of  ^  the  Teeth.'  The 
drift  was  too  great  to  make  it  clearly  perceptible,  but  still  he  persisted  in 
believing  he  had  seen  something. 

*'  A  party  were  soon  assembled  on  the  beach,  their  eyes  turned  towards 
the  fatal  rocks,  which  at  low  water  rose  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  surface.  They  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but  nothing  could  they 
make  out,  till,  as  they  were  turning  away,  one  cried  out,  "  Ay,  see  there- 
there  it  is  now ;'  and  as  he  spoke  a  red-forked  flame  shot  up  through  the 
drifting  spray,  and  threw  a  lurid  flash  upon  the  dark  sea.  It  died  away 
almost  as  quickly,  and  though  seen  at  intervals  again,  it  seemed  ever  to 
wax  fainter  and  fainter.  *  She's  on  fire,*  cried  one.  <  No,  no ;  it's  a  dis- 
tress signal,'  said  another.  ^  One  thing  is  certain,'  cried  a  third,  *  the 
craft  that's  on  the  '*  Teeth"  on  such  a  night  as  this  wont  get  off  very 
readily ;  and  so,  lads,  be  alive  and  run  out  the  boats.' 

^  The  little  colony  was  soon  astir.  It  was  a  race  of  avarice  too ;  for 
latterly  the  settlement  had  been  broken  up  by  feuds  and  jealousies  into 
different  factions,  and  each  strove  to  overreach  the  other.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  eight  boats  were  out,  and  breasting  the  white  breakers 
headed  out  to  sea.  AH,  save  the  old  and  decrepit,  the  women  and 
children,  were  away,  and  even  they  stood  watching  on  the  shore,  follow* 
ing  with  theur  eyes  the  boats  in  which  they  felt  most  interested. 

^  At  last  they  disappeared  in  the  gloom — not  a  trace  could  be  seen  of 
them,  nor  did  the  wind  carry  back  the  voices,  over  which  the  raging  storm 
was  now  howling.  A  few  still  remained  straining  their  eye-balls  towards 
the  spot  where  the  light  was  seen,  the  others  had  returned  towards  the 
Tillage ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  frightful  yell,  a  long  sustained  and  terrible 
€Fj  rose  firom  the  hntS)  and  the  same  instant  a  blaze  burst  forth  and  rose 
mo  a  red  oolonui  towards  the  sky.    The  Indians  were  upon  them.    The 
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war  shoot — tbat  dr»iifiL!  •:«>aeri  t^ej  kaev  coo*'vefl — mooMlcd  oa  every 
side.  Tbfn  be^aa  a  nL&saacre.  vii*!:k  nnelfiing  ia  dacrifitmi  eui  eonrcj. 
The  dreadful  raig?  of  une  Ten^rcfvl  ctripfr — kn^  pest  op— ion^  proroked 
— had  Dov  its  time  for  Tcoccaacie^.  The  ttianhavk  and  tfe  scalpiiig  knife 
ran  red  with  bl*x^  ic»  vc<b<b  and  nifuts  nasked  Badlj  hitber  and 
thither  in  the  flight.  Otd  mm  iaj  vdtcriiig  in  their  gore  beside  their 
danghtcrs  and  grandchildren ;  vbiOe  the  viM  red  inai,  iwwated  with 
alaaghter,  tore  the  maagled  corpsef  as  tfaer  laj,  and  bathed  theBselrei 
in  blood.  Bat  not  there  did  it  end.  The  flame  that  gleamed  from 
the  "  Teeth*'  rocks  vas  hot  an  Indium  derioe  to  draw  the  aieckeia  oat 
to  sea.  A  pine  wood  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  tallest  diff  aft  low 
water,  to  attract  their  attention,  by  some  tavages  in  canoes^  and  \A  to 
bom  away  slowly  during  the  night. 

^  Deceived  and  baffled,  the  wreckers  made  towards  dmre^  to  which 
already  their  eyes  were  turned  in  terror,  for  the  red  btase  of  the  boming 
hots  was  seen  miles  off  in  the  bav.  Scaiedv  had  the  first  boat  neared 
the  shore,  when  a  volley  of  fire-arms  poored  in  npon  her — awhile  the  war 
cry  that  rose  above  it,  told  them  their  boor  was  oome.  The  Indians  were 
several  hundred  in  number,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  the  others  fiew,  and  with- 
out a  single  weapon.  Gntest  it  was  none.  The  danghter  acaroe 
lasted  many  minutes,  for  ere  the  flame  from  the  distant  rock  sobaided  the 
last  white  man  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Uoody  strand.  Soeh  was  the  terrible 
retribution  on  crime,  and  at  the  very  moment  loo,  when  their  cmel  hearts 
were  bent  on  its  perpetratioa 

"  This  tale,  which  was  told  me  in  a  broken  jargon,  between  Canadian 
French  and  English,  condnded  with  words,  which  were  not  to  me,  at  the 
time,  the  least  shocking  part  of  the  story,  as  the  nairator,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  and  in  a  voice  whose  gnttoral  tones  seemed  almost  too  thick 
for  utterance  said,  '  It  was  1  that  plaimed  it.' 

'^  You  will  ask  me  by  what  chance  did  I  escape  with  life  among  9oA  a 
tribe.  An  acddent — the  merest  acddent — saved  me.  When  a  smuggler, 
as  I  have  already  told  you  I  was,  I  once,  when  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  got  one  of  the  sailors  to  tattoo  my  arm  with  gunpowder,  a  very 
common  practice  at  sea.  The' operator  had  been  in  the  North  American 
trade,  and  had  passed  ten  years  as  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and 
brought  away  with  him  innumerable  recollections  of  their  habits  and 
eostoms.  Among  others,  their  strange  idols  had  made  a  great  impresaioB 
on  his  mind ;  and,  as  I  gave  him  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  frescos 
he  was  to  adorn  me  with,  he  painted  a  most  American-looking  savage 
with  two  faces  on  his  head — his  body  all  stuck  over  with  arrows  and  spear 
points,  while  be,  apparently  unmoved  by  such  visitors,  was  skipping 
about  in  something  that  might  be  a  war  dance. 

'<  This,  with  all  its  appropriate  colours— -for  as  the  heraldry  folk  say,  ^  It 
was  proper^ — was  a  very  conspicuous  olject  on  my  arm,  and^  no  sooner 
seen  by  the  chief  than  he  immediately  knelt  down  beside  me,  dressed  my 
wounds  and  tended  me ;  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  recognising  me  as 
<me  whose  existence  was  charmed,  showed  me  every  manner  of  respect^ 
and  even  devotion. 

''  Indeed  soon  I  felt  my  popularity  to  be  my  greatest  diflicnlty ;  for 
whatever  great  event  was  going  forward  among  the  tribe,  it  became  the 
etiquette  to  consult  me  on  it,  as  a  spedes  of  soothsayer,  and  never  was 
a  prophet  more  sorely  tested.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of  the  whale 
fishery— whether  bottle  noses  or  sulphur  bottoms  were  coming  up  the  bay, 
and  whether,  in  the  then  season,  it  was  safe  or  not  to  strike  the  calf  whales 
flnt.    Now  it  was  a  diqmted  point  as  to  the  condition  of  bhars ;  or  w<Mse 
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tiiao  either,  a  little  marauding  party  would  be  undertaken  into  a  neigh- 
l>oiir'8  premises,  where  I  was  expected  to  perform  a  very  leading  part, 
-which,  not  having  the  same  strong  convictions  of  my  invulnerable  nature^ 
AS  my  worthy  associates,  I  undertook  with  as  few  feelings  of  satisfaction 
sw  you  may  imagine.  But  these  were  not  all ;  offers  of  marriage  from 
xnaDy  noble  families  pressed  me  on  every  side ;  and  though  polygamy  to 
WLuy  extent  was  permissible,  I  never  could  persuade  myself  to  make  my  for- 
tune In  this  manner.  The  ladies  too,  I  am  bound  to  say,  were  not  so 
seductive  as  to  endanger  my  principles :  flattened  heads,  bent  down  noses, 
and  lip  stones,  are  very  strong  anUdotes  to  the  tender  passion.  And  I 
-was  obliged  to  declare,  that  I  was  compelled,  by  a  vow,  not  to  marry  for 
three  moons.  I  dared  not  venture  on  a  Icmger  period  of  amnesty,  lest  I 
should  excite  suspicion  of  any  insult  to  them  on  a  point  where  their  ven- 
l^eance  never  forgives ;  and  I  hoped,  ere  that  time  elapsed,  that  I  shoidd 
be  able  to  make  my  escape — though  how,  or  when,  or  where  to,  were 
points  I  could  not  possibly  guess  at. 

Before  the  half  of  my  probation  had  expired,  we  were  visited  by  an 
old  Indian  of  a  distant  tribe— a  strange  old  fellow  he  was,  clothed  in  goats' 
•kina,  and  wearing  strong  leather  boots  and  rackets  (snow  shoes),  a  felt 
hat,  and  a  kind  of  leather  sack  strapped  on  his  back,  and  secured  by  a  lock. 
This  singular-looking  fellow  was  the  post.  He  travelled  once  a  year  from 
a  small  settlement  near  Mirimichi  to  Quebec  and  back,  carrying  the 
letters  to  and  from  these  places,  a  distance  of  something  like  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  he  accomplished  entirely  on  foot,  great  part  of  it 
through  dense  forests  and  over  wild  uninhabited  prairies,  passing  through 
the  hunting  grounds  of  several  hostile  tribes,  fording  rivers  and  climbing 
mountains,  and  all  for  the  moderate  payment  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  half 
of  which  he  spoit  in  rum  before  he  left  Quebec,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  return  mail ;  and  strangest  of  all«  though  for  forty  years  he  had  con- 
tinued to  perform  this  journey,  not  only  no  accident  had  ever  occurred  to 
the  letters,  but  he  hknself  was  never  known  to  be  behind  his  appointed 
time  at  his  destination* 

"  ^  Tahata ;'  for  such  was  his  name^  was  however  a  character  of  great 
interest  even  to  the  barbarous  tribes  through  whose  territories  he  passed.  He 
was  a  species  of  savage  newspaper,  recounting  various  details  recf)ecting  the 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons — the  price  of  skins  at  Quebec  or  Montreal 
^-what  was  the  jp^try  most  in  request,  and  how  it  would  bring  its  best 
price.  Cautiously  abstaining  from  the  local  politics  of  these  small  states 
his  infonaation  only  bore  on  such  topics  as  are  generally  useful  and 
interesting,  and  never  for  a  moment  partook  of  any  pardzan  character ; 
besides,  he  had  ever  some  petty  commission  or  other  from  the  squaws  to 
discharge  at  Quebec  There  was  an  amber  bead  or  a  tin  ornament,  a  bit 
4ii  red  ribbon  or  a  glass  button,  or  some  such  valuable,  every  where]  he 
went ;  and  his  coming  was  an  event  as  much  longed  and  looked  for  as  any 
other  that  marked  their  monotonous  existence. 

"  He  rested  for  a  few  days  at  our  village,  when  I  learned  these  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  and  at  once  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  make  my 
escape  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  reach  Quebec.  An  opportunity  for- 
tunately soon  offered  for  my  ^dcmig  so  with  facility.  The  day  of  the 
ooorier's  departure  was  fixed  for  a  great  fishing  excursion,  on  which  the 
tribe  were  to  be  absent  for  several  days.  Affecting  illness,  I  remained  on 
shore,  and  never  stirred  from  the  wigwam  till  the  last  csnoe  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight ;  th^  I  slowly  sauntered  out,  and  telling  the  squaws 
that  I  woidd  sIroU  about  for  an  hour  or  so  to  breathe  the  air,  I  IbUowed 
dM  ira^  wiUdi  was  pointed  out  ta  me  by  tfie  joourier  who  had  departed 
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early  on  the  same  morning.  Before  sunset  I  came  up  with  my  friend^ 
and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  delight,  sat  down  to  partake  of  the 
little  supper  he  had  provided  for  our  first  day's  journey  ;  after  that  each 
day  was  to  take  care  of  itself. 

'<  Then  began  a  series  of  adventures,  to  which  all  I  have  hitherto  told 
you  are  as  nothing.  It  was  the  wild  life  of  the  prairies  in  cofhpanionship 
with  one  who  felt  as  much  at  home  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  pine  forest,  as 
ever  I  did  in  the  snug  comer  of  mine  inn.  Now  it  was  a  night  spent 
under  the  starry  sky,  beside  some  clear  river's  bank,  where  the  fish  lay 
motionless  beneath  the  red  glare  of  our  watch-fire ;  now  we  bivouaced  in 
a  gloomy  forest,  planting  stockades  around  to  keep  ofi*  the  wild  beasts ; 
then  we  would  chance  upon  some  small  Indian  settlement,  where  we  were 
regaled  with  hospitality,  and  spent  half  the  night  listening  to  the  low 
chant  of  a  red  man's  song,  as  he  deplored  the  downfall  of  Ids  nation,  and 
the  loss  of  their  hunting  grounds.  Through  all,  my  guide  preserved  the 
steady  equability  of  one  who  was  travelling  a  well-worn  path— some 
notched  tree,  some  small  stone  heap,  some  fissured  rock,  being  his  guide 
through  wastes  where  it  seemed  to  roe  no  human  foot  had  ever  trod.  He 
lightened  the  road  with  many  a  song  and  many  a  story,  the  latter  always 
displaying  some  curious  trait  of  his  people,  whose  high  sense  of  truth 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  their  word,  once  pledged,  appeared  to  be 
an  invariable  feature  in  every  narrative;  and  though  he  could  well 
account  for  the  feeling  that  makes  a  man  more  attached  to  his  own  nation, 
he  more  than  once  half  expressed  his  surprise  how,  having  lived  among 
the  simple-minded  children  of  the  forest,  I  could  ever  return  to  the  haunts 
of  the  plotting  and  designing  white  men. 

'<  This  story  of  mine,"  continued  Mr.  O'Kelly,  ^<  has  somehow  spun  itself 
out  far  more  than  I  intended.  My  desire  was,  to  show  you  briefly  in 
what  strange  and  dissinular  situations  I  have  been  thrown  in  life — how  I 
have  lived  among  every  rank  and  class,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  compara- 
tive aflduence — ^in  narrow  poverty  ;  how  I  have  looked  on  at  the  world, 
in  all  its  gala  dress  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  beauty — of  (lower,  of 
station,  and  command  of  intellect ;  and  how  I  have  seen  it  poor,  and 
mean,  and  naked — the  companion  of  gloomy  solitudes,  and  the  denizen 
of  pathless  forests ;  and  yet  found  the  same  human  passions,  the  same 
love  and  hate,  the  same  jealousy  and  fear,  courage  and  daring — the 
same  desire  for  power,  and  the  same  wish  to  govern,  in  the  red  Indian 
of  the  prairie,  as  in  the  starred  noble  of  Europe.  The  proudest  rank  of 
civilized  life  has  no  higher  boast,  than  in  the  practice  of  such  virtues 
as  I  have  seen  rife  among  the  wild  dwellers  in  the  dark  forest.  Long 
habit  of  moving  thus  among  my  fellow  men,  has  worn  off  much  of  that 
conventional  reverence  for  class,  which  form  the  standing  point  of  all 
our  education  at  home.  The  tarred  and  weather-beaten  sailor,  if  he  be 
but  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  has  seen  life,  is  to  me  as  agreeable  a  compa- 
nion as  the  greatest  admiral  that  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck.  My  delight 
has  been  thus,  for  many  a  year  back,  to  ramble  through  the  world,  and  look 
on  its  game,  like  one  who  sits  before  the  curtain,  and  has  no  concern 
with  the  actors,  save,  in  so  far  as  they  amuse  him. 

'*  There  is  no  cynicism  in  this.  No  one  enjoys  life  more  than  I  do.  Music 
is  a  passion  with  me — ^in  painting  I  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  beauty 
has  still  her  charm  for  me.  Society  never  was  a  greater  pleasure.  Scenery 
can  give  me  a  sense  of  happiness,  which  none  but  solitary  men  ever  feel — 
yet,  it  is  less  as  one  identified  with  these,  than  as  a  mere  spectator.  All 
this  is  selfish  and  egotistical,  you  will  say — and  so  it  is.  But  then,  think 
what  chance  has  one  like  me  of  any  other  pleasure !     To  how  many 
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flumoyanoes  shfuild  I  expose  myself^  if  I  adopted  a  different  career:  think 
of  the  thousand  inquiries  of — who  is  he  ?  what  is  his  family  ?  where  did 
Ime  come  from  ?  what  are  his  means  ?  and  all  such  queries,  which  would 
beset  me,  were  I  the  respectable  denizen  of  one  of  your  cities.  Without 
0ome  position,  some  rank,  some  settled  place  in  society,  you  give  a  man 
ziothiog — he  can  neither  have  friend  nor  home.  Now,  1  am  a  wanderer — 
my  choice  of  life,  happily,  took  an  humble  turn :  I  have  placed  myself 
in  a  good  situation  for  seeing  the  game — and  I  am  not  too  fastidious,  if  I 
set  Bcmiewhat  crushed  by  the  company  about  me :  and  now,  to  finish  this 
long^  story,  for  I  see  the  day  is  breaking,  and  I  must  leave  Antwerp  at 
ten  o'clock. 

*'  At  last,  then,  we  reached  Quebec    It  was  on  a  bright,  clear,  frosty 

day  in  December,  when  all  the  world  was  astir — sledges  flying  here  and 

there — ^men  slipping  along  in  rackets — women,  wrapped  up  in  furs,  sitting 

sangly  in  chairs,  and  pushed  along  the  ice  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  the 

hour— all  gay,  all  lively,  and  all  merry-looking — while  I  and  my  Indian 

friend  bustled  our  way    through    the  crowd  towards  the  post-office. 

He  was  a  well-known  character,  and  many  a  friendly  nod,  and  a  knowing 

shake  of  the  head  welcomed  him  as  he  passed  along.     I,  however,  was 

an  object  of  no  common  astonishment,   even  in  a  town  where  every 

variety  of  costume,  from  full  dress  to  almost  nakedness,  was  to  be  met 

with  daily.    Still  something  remained  as  a  novelty,  and  it  would  seem 

1  had  hit  on  it.    Imagine,  then,  an  old  and  ill-used  foraging-cap  drawn 

down  over  a  red  night-cap,  from  beneath  which  my  hair  descended 

straight,  somewhere  about  a  foot  in  length — beard  and  moustaches  to 

match— a  red  uniform  coat,  patched  with  brown  seal-skin,  and  surmounted 

by  a  kind  of  blanket  of  buffalo  hide — a  pair  of  wampum  shorts,  decorated 

with  tin  and  copper,    after  the  manner  of  a  marquetrie  table — grey 

stoddngs,  gpurtered  with  fish  skin — and  moccasins  made  after  the  fashion 

of  high  lows,  an  invention  of  my  own,  which  I  trust  are  still  known  as 

*  (yKisUiea,'  among  my  friends  the  red  men. 

**  That  I  was  not  an  Indian,  was  sufficiently  apparent — ^if  by  nothing 
else,  the  gingerly  delicacy  with  which  I  trod  the  pavement,  after  a 
promenade  of  seven  hundred  miles,  would  have  shown  it ;  and  yet,  there 
was  an  evident  reluctance  on  all  sides  to  acknowledge  me  as  one  of  them« 
selves.  The  crowd  that  tracked  our  steps  had  by  this  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  officers,  who  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  forward, 
when  I  recognised  the  major  of  my  own  regiment  among  the  number.  I 
saw,  however,  that  he  did  not  remember  me,  and  hesitated  with  myself 
whether  I  should  return  to  my  old  servitude.  The  thought  that  no  mode 
of  subsistence  was  open  to  me — that  I  was  not  exactly  prepossessing 
enough  to  make  my  way  in  the  world  by  artificial  advantages-— sledded 
the  question,  and  I  accosted  him  at  once. 

**  I  will  not  stop  to  paint  the  astonishment  of  the  officer,  nor  shall  I  dwell 
on  the  few  events  which  followed  the  recognition — suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
the  same  evening  I  received  my  appointment,  not  as  sergeant,  but  as 
regimental  interpreter  between  our  people  and  the  Indians,  with  whom 
we  were  then  in  alliance  against  the  Yankees.  The  regiment  soon  left 
Quebec  for  Trois  Rivieres,  where  my  ambassadorial  functions  were 
immediately  called  into  play — ^not,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  under  such 
weighty  and  onerous  responsibilities  as  I  had  been  led  to  suspect  would 
eniiie  between  two  powerful  nations — but,  on  matters  of  less  momenty  and 
fidly  as  much  difficulty,  viz.,  the  barter  of  old  regimental  coats  and  caps 
Hot  bows  and  arrows ;  the  exchange  of  rum  and  gunpowder  for  mocca* 
ifas^  and  waaqiam  omaments^ — in  a  word,  the  r^ulation  (^  an  Anglo* 
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;Indian  tariflT,  which  accurately  defined  the  value  of  every  thing,  from  a 
black  fox  skin  to  a  pair  of  old  gaiters — from  an  Indian  tomahawk  to  a 
tooth-pick. 

"  In  addition  to  these.fiscal  regulations,  I  drew  up  a  criminal  cod&— > 
which,  in  simplicity  at  least,  might  vie  with  any  known  system  of  legisla- 
tion—by which  it  was  clearly  laid  down,  that  any  unknown  quantity  of 
Indians  were  only  equal  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  incurred,  or 
discomfort  endured  by  an  English  officer  :  that  the  condescension  of  any 
jntercourse  with  them,  was  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  possible  value — 
and  its  withdrawal  the  highest  punishment.  A  few  other  axioms  of  the 
like  nature  greatly  facilitated  all  bargains,  and  promoted  universal  good 
feeling.  Occasionally,  a  knotty  point  would  arise,  which  somewhat  puzzled 
me  to  determine.  Now  and  then,  some  Indian  pr^udice,  some  super- 
stition of  the  tribe  would  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  summary  process  of  my 
cheap  justice ;  but  then,  a  little  adroitness  and  dexterity  could  soon 
;reooncile  matters — and  as  I  had  no  fear  that  my  decisions  were  to  be 
assumed  as  precedents,  and  still  less  dread  of  their  being  rescinded  by  a 
-higher  court,  I  cut  boldly,  and  generally  severed  the  difficulty  at  a  blow. 

'*  My  life  was  now  a  pleasant  one  enough — ^for  our  officers  treated  me  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  which  gradually  grew  into  intimacy,  as  our  quarters 
were  in  remote  stations,  and  as  they  perceived  that  I  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  education — which,  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  exceeded  their  own. 
My  old  qualities  of  convivialism  also  gave  me  considerable  aid  ;  and  as  I 
had  neither  forgotten  to  compose  a  song,  nor  sing  it  afterwards,  I  was 
rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  this  solitary  and  monotonous  state  of  life. 
Etiquette  prevented  my  being  asked  to  the  mess,  but  most  generously 
nothing  interfered  with  their  coming  over  to  my  wigwam  almost  every 
evening,  and  taking  share  of  a  bowl  of  sangaree,  and  a  pipe — kindnesses 
I  did  my  uttermost  to  repay,  by  putting  in  requbition  all  the  amusing 
^talents  I  possessed :  and  certainly,  never  did  a  man  endeavour  more  for 
great  success  in  life,  nor  give  himself  greater  toil,  than  did  I,  to  make 
time  pass  over  pleasantly  to  some  half-dozen  silly  subalterns,  a  bloated 
captain  or  two,  and  a  plethoric,  old,  snufF-taking  major,  that  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  rapee,  punch,  and  promotion.  Still,  like  all  men  in  an 
jimbiguous,  kx  a  false  position,  I  felt  flattered  by  the  companionship  of 
people,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  thoroughly  despised  and  looked  down  upon ; 
and  felt  myself  honoured  by  the  society  of  the  most  thick-headed  set  of 
noodles  ever  a  man  sat  down  with  —  Aye  1  and  laughed  at  their  flat 
witticisms,  and  their  old  stale  jokes — and  often  threw  out  hints  for  bon 
motSy  which,  if  they  caoght,  I  immediately  applauded,  and  w^nt  about, 
aayiflg,  did  you  hear  <  Jones's  last?'  'do  you  know  what  the  major  said 
.this  morning':  bless  my  heart!  what  a  time  it  was.  Truth  will 
out — the  old  tuft-hunting  leaven  was  strong  in  me  even  yet — ^hardship 
and  roughing  had  not  eSfaced  it  from  my  disposition— one jooore  lesson 
was  wanting,  and  I  got  it. 

*^  Among  my  visitors  was  an  old  captain  of  the  rough  school  of  military 
habit,  with  all  the  dry  jokes  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  all  tlie  coarse- 
ness which  a  life  spent,  most  part,  in  remote  stations,  and  small  detach- 
ments, are  sore  to  impart.  This  old  £dlow.  Mat  Hubbart,  a  well-known 
name  in  the  Glengarries,  had  the  greatest  partiality  for  practical  jokes — 
and  could  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  precise  amount  of  a  liberty  whidi  any 
man's  rank  m  the  service  permitted,  without  the  risk  of  being  called  to 
account :  and  the  same  scale  of  equivalents,  by  which  he  established  the 
jKMnenclature  for  female  rank  in  tiie  army,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the 
.tfiU  for  thoie  lioenoBS  he  permitted  Umself  to  take  with  any  man  beneath 
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him:  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  coloners  Mady,'  the  major's  ^vife,' the 
captain's  'woman,'  the  lieutenant's  <  thing'^so  did  he  graduate  his  conduct 
to  the  husbands — never  transgressing  for  a  moment  on  the  grade,  by  any 
undue  familiarity,  or  any  unwonted  freedom.     With  me,  of  course,  his 

rwCTs   were  discretionary — or  rather,    had    no    discretion    whatever, 
was   a  kind  of  military  outlaw,  that  any  man  might  shoot   at and 

certainly,  he  spared  not  his  powder  in  my  behalf. 

**  Among  the  few  reliques  of  my  Indian  Hfe  was  a  bear-skin  cap  and  hood, 
which  I  prized  highly.  It  was  a  present  from  my  old  guide — his  parting 
gift — when  I  put  into  his  hands  the  last  few  pieces  of  silver  I  possessed  in 
the  world.  This  was  then  to  me  a  thing  which,  as  I  had  met  with  not 
many  kindnesses  in  the  world,  I  valued  at  something  far  beyond  its  mere 
price ;  and  would  rather  have  parted  with  any,  or  all  I  poss^sed,  than  lose 
it.  Well,  one  day  on  my  return  from  a  fishing  excursion,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing the  door  of  the  mess-room,  what  should  I  see  but  a  poor  idiot  that 
frequented  the  barrack,  dressed  in  my  bear-skin. 

'** Holloa!  Rokey,' said  I,  < where  did  you  get  that?'  scarce  able  to 
restrain  my  temper. 

-  '* '  The  captain  gave  it  me,'  said  the  fellow,  touching  his  cap,  with  a 
grateful  look  towards  the  mess-room  window,  where  I  saw  Captain 
Hobbart  standing,  convulsed  with  laughter. 

**  *  Impossible !'  said  I — ^yet  half-fearing  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
*  The  major  couldn't  give  away  what's  mine,  and  not  his.' 

**  *  Yes,  but  he  did  though,'  said  the  fool,  <  and  told  me,  too,  he'd  make 
mr  the  *'talk  man"  with  the  Indians,  if  you  didn't  behave  better  in  future.' 

^  I  felt  my  blood  boil  up  as  I  heard  these  words.  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  joke  was  intended  to  insult  and  offend  me ;  probably  meant  as  a  lesson 
for  my  presumption,  a  few  evenings  before,  since  I  had  the  folly,  in 
A  moment  of  open-hearted  gaiety,  to  speak  of  my  family,  and  perhaps  to 
fooast  of  my  having  been  a  gentleman :  I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  and  idl 
my  presence  of  mind  was  too  little  to  allow  me  to  feign  a  look  of  careless- 
ness as  I  walked  by  the  window :  from  whence  the  coarse  laughter  of  the 
captain  was  now  heard  peal  after  peal.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  I  suffered 
when  I  reached  my  hut,  and  what  I  felt  at  every  portion  of  this  transaction. 
One  thing  forcibly  impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  that  the  part  I  was  play- 
ing must  be  an  unworthy  one,  or  I  had  never  incurred  such  a  penalty  1 
that  if  these  men  associated  with  me,  it  was  on  terms  which  permitted  all 
from  them — nothing  in  retmn ;  and  for  a  while,  I  deemed  no  vengeance 
enough  to  satisfy  my  wounded  pride.  Happily  for  me,  my  thoughts  took 
another  turn,  and  I  saw  that  the  position  in  which  I  had  placed  mys^, 
invited  the  insolence  it  met  with ;  and  that  if  any  man  stoop  to  be  kicked 
in  this  world,  he'll  always  find  some  kind  friend  ready  to  oblige  him  with 
the  compliment  Had  an  equal  so  treated  me,  my  course  had  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever — ^Now,  what  could  I  do  ? 

**  While  I  pondered  over  these  things,  a  corporal  came  up  to  say,  that 
a  party  of  tli^  officers  were  about  to  pay  me  a  visit  after  evening  parade, 
$md  Iiqped  I'd  have  somethmg  for  supper  for  them.  Such  was  the  general 
tone  of  their  invitattona,  and  I  had  received  in  my  time  above  a  hundred 
mmilar  messaget,  without  any  other  feeling  than  one  of  pride,  at  my  being 
in  a  position  to  have  so  many  distinguished  guests.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  annoaBcement  was  a  dowm'ight  insidt :  my  long  downcast  pride 
fluddenly  awakened,  I  felt  all  the  contumdy  pf  my  condition ;  and  my  spirit, 
•ODk^fdr  many  a  .day  in  the  slavish  observance  of  a  miserable  vanity, 
•ijiiBSt  finr&er  oi^age.  I  muttered  a  hasty  <,all-rigfat,'  to  tbe  ad- 
'  %wmy  to  meotatetnaome  Boheme  of  vengeMftoew 
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"  Having  given  directions  to  my' Indian  follower,  a  half-bred  fellow  of 
the  most  cunning  description,  to  have  all  ready  in  the  wigwam,  I  wandered 
into  the  woods.  To  no  use  was  it  that  I  thought  over  my  grievance, 
nothing  presented  itself  in  any  shape  as  a  vindication  of  my  wounded 
feelings — nor  could  I  see  how  any  thing  short  of  ridicule  could  ensu^ 
from  all  mention  of  the  transaction.  The  clanking  sound  of  an  Indian 
drum  broke  on  my  musings,  and  told  me  that  the  party  were  assembled  ; 
and  on  my  entering  the  wigwam,  I  found  them  all  waiting  for  me.  There 
were  full  a  dozen ;  many  who  had  never  done  me  the  honour  of  a  visit 
previously,  came  on  this  occasion  to  enjoy  the  laugh  at  my  expense  the 
captain's  joke  was  said  to  excite.  Husbanding  their  resources,  they  talked 
only  about  indifferent  matters — the'gossip  and  chit-chat  of  the  day — but  still 
with  such  a  secret  air  of  something  to  come,  that  even  an  ignorant  observer 
could  notice,  that  there  was  in  reserve  somewhat  that  must  bide  its  time 
for  development.  By  mere  accident,  I  overheard  the  captain  whisper  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  one  of  the  subalterns — *  No!  no ! — not  now — wait,  till 
we  have  the  punch  up.'  I  guessed  at  once  that  such  was  the  period  they 
proposed  to  discuss  the  joke  played  off  at  my  expense,  and  I  was  right. 
For  no  sooner  had  the  large  wooden  bowl  of  sangaree  made  its  appear- 
ance, than  Hubbart  filling  his  glass,  proposed  a  bumper  to  the  health  of 
our  new  ally,  Rokey  ;  a  cheer  drowned  half  his  speech,  which  ended  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  as  the  individual  so  complimented  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  wigwam,  dressed  out  in  full  costume  with  my  bear-skin. 

*'  I  had  just  time  to  whisper  a  command  to  my  Indian  imp,  concluding 
with  an  order  for  another  bowl  of  sangaree,  before  the  burst  of  merri- 
ment had  subsided — a  hail-storm  of  jokes,  many  poor  enough,  but  still 
cause  for  laughter,  now  pelted  me  on  every  side.  My  generosity  was 
lauded,  my  good  taste  extolled,  and  as  many  impertinences  as  could  well 
be  offered  up  to  a  man  at  his  own  table,  went  the  round  of  the  party; 
No  allusion  was  spared  either  to  my  humble  position  as  interpreter  to  the 
force,  or  my  former  life  among  the  Indians,  to  fiu'nish  food  for  joke :  even 
my  family — of  whom,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  foolishly  spoke  to  them  lately 
— they  introduced  into  their  tirade  of  attack  and  ridicule,  which  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  coming  vengeance  could  have  enabled  me  to  endure. 

**  *  Come,  come,'  said  one,  *  the  bowl  is  empty.  I  say,  O'  Kelly,  if  you 
wish  us  to  be  agreeable,  as  I'm  certain  you  find  us,  will  you  order  a 
fresh  supply  ?* 

"  <  Most  willingly,'  said  I,  <  but  there  is  just  enough  lefl  in  the  old  bowl 
to  drink  the  health  of  Captain  Hubbart,  to  whom  we  are  certainly 
indebted  for  most  of  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  Now,  therefore,  if 
you  please  with  all  the  honours,  gentlemen — for  let  me  say,  in  no  one 
quality  has  he  his  superior  in  the  regiment.  His  wit  we  can  all  appreciate; 
his  ingenuity  I  can  speak  to ;  his  generosity — ^}'ou  have  lauded  mine — but 
think  of  AtV  As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  door,  where  my  ferocious- 
looking  Indian  stood  in  all  his  war-paint,  wearing  on  his  head  the  full-dress 
cocked-hat  of  the  captain,  while  over  his  shoulders  was  thrown  his  large 
blue  military-cloak,  over  which  he  had  skilfully  contrived  to  make  a  hasty 
decoration  of  brass-ornaments,  and  wild-bird's  feathers. 

"  *■  LfOok  there !'  said  I,  exultingly,  as  the  fellow  nodded  his  plumed-hat 
and  turned  majestically  round,  to  be  fully  admired. 

*'  *  Have  you  dared,  sir  ?*  roared  he,  frothine  with  passion  and  clench- 
ing his  fist  towards  me — but  a  perfect  cheer  of  laughter  overpowered  his 
words.  Many  rolled  off  their  seats  and  lay  panting  and  puffing  on .  the 
ground ;  some  turned  away  half-sufibcated  with  their  struggles,  while  a 
few,  more  timid  than  the  rest,  endearoured  to  conceal  their  feelings,  and 
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Mmed  half  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  my  impertinence.  When  the 
■irth  had  a  little  subsided  it  was  remarked,  that  Hubbart  was  gone — no 
one  had  seen  how  or  when — but  he  was  no  longer  among  us. 

" '  Come,  gentlemen/  said  !>  *  the  new  bowl  is  ready  for  you,  and  your 
toast  is  not  yet  drunk.     All  going  so  early  ?     Why,  it's  not  eleven  yet.' 

''But  so  it  was — the  impulse  of  merriment  over — the  esprit  du  corps 
came  back  in  all  its  forces  and  the  man,  whose  feelings  they  had  not 
icnipled  to  outrage  and  insult,  they  turned  on,  the  very  moment  he  had 
the  eoorage  to  assert  his  honour.  One  by  one  they  passed  out — some 
iith  a  cool  nod— others  a  mere  look — ^many  never  even  noticed  me  at  all ; 
ind  one,  the  last,  I  believe^  dropping  a  little  behind,  whispered  as  he  went, 
*  Sorry  for  you,  faith,  but  all  your  own  doing,  though.' 

*^  *  My  own  doing,'  said  I  in  bitterness,  as  I  set  me  down  at  the  door  of 
the  wirwam.  *  My  own  doing,'  and  the  words  eat  into  my  very  heart's 
oore.  Heaven  knows  had  any  one  of  them  who  left  me  but  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  then  as  I  sat — my  head  buried  in  my  hands,  my 
frame  trembling  with  strong  passion — he  had  formed  a  most  false  estimate 
of  my  feelings.  In  all  likelihood,  he  would  have  regarded  me  as  a  man 
sorrowing  over  a  lost  position  in  society — grieved  at  the  mistaken  vanity 
that  made  him  presume  among  those  who  associated  with  him  by  grace 
especial,  and  never  on  terms  of  equality.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  then 
farther  from  my  heart :  no,  my  humiliation  had  another  source — my  sor- 
rowing penetrated  into  a  deeper  soil.  I  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  my 
position  was  such  that  even  the  temporary  countenance  they  gave  me  by 
their  society  was  to  be  deemed  my  greatest  honour,  as  its  withdrawal 
should  be  my  deepest  disgrace — that  these  poor  heartless,  brainless  fools 
for  whom  I  taxed  my  time,  my  intellect,  and  my  means,  were  in  the  light 
of  patrons  to  me.  Let  any  man  who  has  felt  what  it  is  to  live  among 
those  on  whoae  capacity  he  has  looked  down,  while  he  has  been  obliged 
to  pay  homage  to  their  rank — whose  society  he  has  frequented,  not  for 
pl^ure  nor  enjoyment — not  for  the  charm  of  social  intercourse,  or  the 
interchange  of  friendly  feeling,  but  for  the  mere  vulgar  object  that  he 
might  seem  to  others  to  be  in  a  position  to  which  he  had  no  claim — ^to  be 
mtimate  when  he  was  only  endured — ^to  be  on  terms  of  ease  when  he  was 
barely  admitted ;  let  him  sympathise  with  me.  Now  I  awoke  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  my  state,  and  saw  myself  at  last  in  a  true  light.  <  My  own 
doing,'  repeated  I  to  myself.  Would  it  had  been  so  many  a  day  since, 
ere  1  had  lost  self-respect— ere  I  had  felt  the  humiliation  I  now  feel. 

'*  *  You  are  under  arrest,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  as,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  he  stood  prepared  to  accompany  me  to  the  quarters. 

"  *  Under  arrest  I    By  whose  orders  ?' 

**  *  The  colonel's  orders,'  said  the  man  briefly,  and  in  a  voice  that  showed 
I  was  to  expect  little  compassion  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  long  re* 
garded  me  as  an  upstart,  giving  himself  airs  unbecoming  his  condition. 

"  My  imprisonment,  of  which  I  dared  not  ask  the  reason,  gave  me  time 
to  meditate  on  my  fortunes,  and  think  over  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 
To  reflect  on  the  errors  which  had  rendered  abortive  every  chance  of 
success  in  whatever  career  I  adopted ;  but,  more  than  all,  to  consider 
how  poor  were  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  the  road  I  had  chosen, 
while  I  dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  others  the  qualities  which,  if  cul- 
tivated for  myself,  might  be  made  sources  of  contentment  and  pleasure. 
If  I  seem  prolix  in  all  this — if  I  dwell  on  these  memories,  it  is,  first* 
became  few  men  may  not  reap  a  lesson  from  considering  them ;  and 
tgii%  becanse  on  them  hinged  my  whole  future  life. 

^  *  There^  d»  joa  see  that  little  drawing  yonder  ?  it  is  a  sketcb^a  n^ere 
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sketch  I  made  from  recollection  of  the  room  I  was  confined  in.  That's 
the  St.  Lawrence  flowing  beneath  the  window,  and  there,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, you  see  the  tall  cedars  of  the  opposite  bank.  On  that  little  table 
I  laid  my  head  the  whole  night  long ;  I  slept  too,  and  soundly,  and  when 
I  awoke  the  next  day  I  was  a  changed  man. 

«  <  You  are  relieved  from  arrest,'  said  the  same  sergeant  who  conducted 
me  to  the  prison,  ^  and  the  colonel  desires  to  see  you  on  parade.' 

*^  As  I  entered  the  square,  the  regiment  was  formed  in  line,  and  tkff 
officers,  as  usual,  stood  in  a  group  chatting  together  in  the  centre.  A 
half  smile,  quickly  subdued  as  I  came  near,  ran  along  the  party. 

<«  •  O' Kelly,'  said  the  colonel,  '  I  have  sent  for  you  to  hear  a  reprimand 
which  it  is  fitting  you  should  receive  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
which,  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  supposed  would  be  the  most 
effectual  punishment  I  could  inflict  for  your  late  disrespectful  conduct  ta 
Captain  Hubbart.' 

^  *  May  I  ask,  colonel,  have  you  heard  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  my  offence  ? 

<<  <  I  hope,  sir,'  replied  he,  with  a  look  of  stern  dignity,  ^  you  are  awars 
of  the  difference  of  your  relative,  rank  and  station,  and  that,  in  con- 
descending to  associate  with  you,  he  conferred  an  honour  which  doubly 
compensated  for  any  liberty  he  was  pleased  to  take.  Read  the  general 
order.  Lieutenant  Wood.' 

*<  A  confused  murmur  of  something  from  which  I  could  collect  nothing 
reached  me ;  a  vague  feeling  of  weight  seemed  to  press  my  head,  and  a 
giddiness  that  made  me  reel,  were  on  me ;  and  I  only  knew  the  ceremony 
was  over  as  I  heard  the  orders  to  march  given,  and  saw  the  troops  begin 
to  move  off  the  ground. 

^  '  A  moment,  colonel,'  said  I  in  a  voice  that  made  him  start,  and 
drew  on  me  the  look  of  all  the  others.  <  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you, 
and  I  hope  also  for  myself,  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  a  mere  jest, 
where  the  consequences  have  taken  a  serious  turn  ;  besides  I  feel  conscious 
of  one  fault,  far  too  grave  a  one  to  venture  on  an  excuse  for  any  other  I 
have  been  guilty  of.  I  wish  to  resign  my  post.  I  here  leave  the  badg«r 
of  the  only  servitude  ever  did,  or  ever  intend  to  submit  to ;  and  now 
as  a  free  man  once  more,  and  a  gentleman,  too,  if  you'll  permit  me,  I  beg 
to  wish  you  adieu :  and  as  for  you,  captain,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  when- 
ever you  feel  disposed  for  a  practical  joke,  or  any  other  interchange  of 
politeness,  Con  O' Kelly  Mrill  be  always  delighted  to  meet  your  views— ^ 
the  more  so  as  he  feel^  though  you  may  not  believe  it,  something  still  in 
your  debt.' 

<<  With  that  I  turned  on  my  heel,  and  left  the  barrack-yard,  not  a  word 
being  spoken  by  any  of  the  others,  nor  indeed  any  evidence  of  their  being 
so  much  amused  as  they  seemed  to  expect  from  my  exposure. 

"  Did  it  never  strike  you  as  a  strange  thing,  that  while  none  but  th6 
very  poorest  and  humblest  people  can  bear  to  confess  to  present  poverty, 
very  few  men  decline  to  speak  of  the  narrow  circumstances  they  have 
struggled  through — nay,  rather  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  relating  what 
difficiidties  once  beset  their  path — ^what  obstacles  were  opposed  to  their 
success  ?  The  reason  perhaps  is,  there  is  a  reflective  merit  in  thus  sur- 
mounting opposition.  The  acknowledgment  implies  a  sense  of  triumph. 
It  seems  to  say— -Here  am  I  such  as  you  see  me  now,  and  yet  time  was  when 
I, was  houseless  and  friendless — when  the  clouds  darkened  around  my 
path,  and  I  saw  not  even  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope  to  light  up  the 
future ;  yet  with  a  stout  heart  and  strong  courage,  with  the  wHl  came  the 
fr%jf  aad  I  ooaquered.     I  do  ca&toi»  1  oooU  dweU,  sod  with  great  plea- 
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sore  too,  on  tliofe  portions  of  my  life  when  I  was  poorest  and  most  for« 

jsaken,  in  preference  to  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  and  the  honrs  of  my 

f^reatest  enjoyment :  like  the  traveller  who,  after  a  long  journey  through 

flome  dark  winter's  day,  finds  himself  at  the  approach  of  night  seated  by 

the  comer  of  a  cheery  fire  In  his  inn ;  every  rushing  gust  of  wind  that 

flhakes  the  building,  every  plash  of  the  beating  rain  against  the  glass,  but 

adds  to  his  sense  dT  comfort,  and  makes  him  hug  himself  with  satisfaction 

to  think  how  he  is  no  longer  exposed  to  such  a  storm — that  his  journey  is 

mocomplished — ^his  goal  is  readied — and  as  he  draws  his  chair  closer  to 

the  blaze^  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past  gives  all  the  enjoyment  to  the 

present.    In  the  same  way,  the  pleasantest  memories  of  old  age  are  of 

thoee  periods  in  youth  when  we  have  been  successful  over  difficulty,  and 

liave  won  our  way  through  every  opposing  obstacle.    *  Joy's  memory  is 

indeed  no  longer  joy.'   Few  can  look  back  on  happy  hours  without  thinking 

of  those  with  whom  they  spent  them,  and  then  comes  the  sad  question, 

Where  are  they  now  ?     What  man  reaches  even  the  middle  term  of  life 

with  a  tithe  of  the  friends  he  started  with  in  youth ;  and  as  they  drop  off 

one  by  one  around  him,   comes  the  sad  rdSection,   that  the  period  is 

passed  when  such  ties  can  be  formed  anew  —  The  book  of  the  heart  once 

closed,  opens  no  more.     But  why  these  reflections  ?     I  must  dose  them, 

and  with  them  my  story  at  once. 

**  The  few  pounds  I  possessed  in  the  world  enabled  me  to  reach  Quebec 
and  take  my  passage  in  a  timber  vessel  bound  for  Cork.  Why  I  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  with  what  intentions,  I  should  be  sorely  puzzled,  were 
you  to  ask  of  me.  Some  vague,  indistinct  feeling  of  home  connected 
with  my  birth-place  had,  perhaps,  its  influence  over  me.  So  it  was — I 
did  so. 

'<  After  a  good  voyage  of  some  five  weeks,  we  anchored  in  Cove,  where 
I  landed,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tralee.  It  was  night  when  I  arrived. 
A  few  faint  glimmering  lights  could  be  seen  here  and  there  from  an  upper 
window,  but  all  the  rest  was  in  darkness.  Instinctively,  I  wandered  on 
tiU  I  came  to  the  little  street  where  my  aunt  had  lived.  I  knew  every 
stone  in  it.  There  was  not  a  house  I  passed  but  I  was  familiar  with  all  its 
history.  '.There  was  Mark  Cassidy's  provision  store,  as  he  proudly  called  a 
long  dark  room,  the  ceiling  thickly  studded  with  hams  and  bacon,  coils 
of  Tope^  candles,  flakes  of  glue,  and  loaves  of  sugar ;  while  a  narrow 
pathway  was  eked  out  below,  between  a  sugar-hogshead,  some  sacks  of 
flour  and  potatoes,  hemp-seed,  tar,  and  treacle,  interspersed  with  scythe* 
blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  sweeping-brushes — a  great  cofiee-roaster 
adorning  the  wall,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  wonderment  of 
the  ooantry  people,  who  never  could  satisfy  themselves  whether  it  was  a 
new-fashioned  clock,  or  a  weather-glass,  or  a  little  threshing-machine,  or 
a  money-box«  Next  door  was  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  the  apothecary,  a  cosy 
Httle  cell  of  eight  by  six,  where  there  was  just  space  left  for  a  long  pra&* 
tised  individual  to  grind  with  a  pestle,  without  putting  his  right  elbow 
through  a  blue  glass  bottle  that  figured  in  the  front  window,  or  his  left 
into  active  intercourse  with  a  regiment  of  tinctures  that  stood  up,  brown, 
and  muddy,  and  foetid,  on  a  shelf  hard-by.  Then  came  Joe  M^Evoy's, 
*  licensed  for  spirits  and  enthertainment,'  where  I  had  often  stood  as 
a  boy,  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sounds  of  Larry  Branaghan's  pipes,' 
or  to  the  agreeable  ditties  of  *  Adieu,  ye  shinin'  daisies,  I  loved  you 
well  and  lone,'  as  sung  by  him,  with  an  accompaniment.  Then  ther^ 
was  Mister  Matmtft  the  attorney,  a  great  roan  in  the  petty  sessions,  a 
bitter  piU  for  all  tlie  country  gentlemen.  He  was  always  rakingup 
knot^  cases  rf  their  immxmp  and  rqiorting  them  to  the  LimmMVtn- 
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dicaior,  under  the  cognomen  of  <  Brutus*  or  <  Coriolanus.'  I  could  just 
see  by  the  faint  light  that  his  house  had  been  raised  a  story  higher,  and 
little  iron  balconies,  like  railings,  stuck  to  the  drawing-room  windows. 
Next  came  my  aimt*s.  There  it  was — my  foot  was  on  the  door-step 
where  I  stood  as  a  child,  my  little  heart  wavering  between  fears 
of  the  unknown  world  without,  and  hopes  of  doing  something — heaven 
knows  what — ^which  would  make  me  a  name  hereafter;  and  there  I 
was  now,  after  years  of  toil  and  peril  of  every  kind,  enough  to  have 
won  me  distinction,  success  enough  to  have  made  me  rich,  had  either 
been  but  well-directed,  and  yet  I  was  poor  and  humble,  as  the  very  hour 
I  quitted  that  home.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps,  my  heart  heavy  and  sad, 
my  limbs  tired,  and  before  many  minutes  fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  awoke 
till  the  bright  sun  was  shining  gaily  on  one  side  of  the  little  street,  and 
already  the  preparations  for  the  coming  day  were  going  on  about  me.  I 
started  up,  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being  seen,  and  turned  into  the  little 
ale-house  close  by  to  get  my  breakfast.  Joe  himself  was  not  forthcoming ; 
but  a  fat,  pleasant-looking,  yellow-haired  fellow,  his  very  image,  only 
some  dozen  years  younger,  was  there^  bustling  about  among  some  pewter- 
quarts  and  tin-measures,  arranging  tobacco-pipes,  and  making  up  little 
pennyworths  of  tobacco. 

"  *  Is  your  name  M*Evoy  P  said  I. 

** '  The  same,  at  your  service,'  said  he,  scarce  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
occupation. 

"  *  Not  Joe  M*Evoy  P 

"  '  No,  sir,  Ned  M<£voy ;  the  ould  man's  name  was  Joe.'    ] 

'< '  He's  dead  then,  I  suppose  ?' 

'^ '  Ay,  sir ;  these  eight  years  come  micklemass ;  is  it  a  pint  or  a  naggin 
of  sperlts  ?' 

<< '  Neither ;  it's  some  breakfast,  a  rasher  and  a  few  potatoes,  I  want 
most.    I'll  take  it  here,  or  in  the  little  room.' 

<<  <  Faix,  ye  seem  to  know  the  ways  of  the  place,'  said  he,  smiling  as  he 
saw  me  deliberately  push  open  a  small  door,  and  enter  a  little  parlour 
once  reserved  for  favourite  visitors. 

*^  <  It's  many  years  since  I  was  here  before,*  said  I  to  the  host,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  me,  and  watched  the  progress  I  was  making  with  my 
breakfast ;  <  so  many,  that  I  can  scarce  remember  more  than  the  names  of 
the  people  I  knew  very  well.  Is  there  a  Miss  O'Kelly  living  in  the  town? 
It  was  somewhere  near  this,  her  house.' 

*^  *  Yes,  above  Mr.  Moriarty's,  that's  where  she  lived ;  but  sure  she's 
dead  and  gone,  many  a  day  ago.  I  mind  Father  Donellan,  the  priest  that 
was  here  before  Mr.  Nolan,  saying  masses  for  her  sowl,  when  I  was  a  slip 
of  a  boy.' 

« *  Dead  and  gone,'  repeated  I  to  myself  sadly — for  though  I  scarcely 
expected  to  meet  my  poor  old  relative  again,  I  cherished  a  kind  of  ha£P 
hope  that  she  might  still  be  living.    And  the  priest,  Father  Donellan,  he's 
dead  too  P 
.   *^  *  Yes,  sir ;  he  died  of  the  fever,  that  was  so  bad  four  years  ago.' 

*' '  And  Mrs.  Brown  that  kept  the  post-office  ?' 

'<  *  She  went  away  to  Ennis  when  her  daughter  was  married  there ;  I 
never  heard  tell  of  her  since.' 

<<  <  So  that,  in  fact,  there  are  none  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  town 
remaining.    All  have  died  off  P 

<«  <  Every  one,  except  the  ould  captain ;  he's  the  only  one  left.' ' 

"'Whoishe?' 
•  ^**  Captain  Dwyer ;  maybe  you  knew  him  ?     . 
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*'  '  Yes,  I  koew  him  well ;  and  he's  alive? — he  must  be  very  old  by  this 
timer' 
'*  ^  He's  somethiog  about  eighty-sLx  or  seven  ;  but  he  doesn't  let  on  to 

more  nor  sixty,  I  believe ;  but  sure  talk  of ^  God  preserve  us,  here 

he  is.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  a  thin  withered-looking  old  man,  bent  double  with  age, 
and  walking  with  great  difficulty,  came  to  the  door,  and  in  a  cracked  voice 
called  cot — 

"  *  Ned  M'Evoy,  here's  the  paper  for  you,  plenty  of  news  in  it  too 
•boot  Mister  O'Connell  and  the  meetings  in  Dublin.  If  Cavanagh  takes 
any  fish,  buy  a  sole  or  a  whiting  for  me,  and  send  me  the  paper  back.' 

''^  There's  a  gentleman  inside  here  was  just  asking  for  you,  sir,*  said 
the  host. 

'*  *  Who  is  he  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Creagh  ?  At  your  service,  sir,'  said  the  old 
man,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  near  me,  and  looking  at  me  from  under 
the  shadow  of  his  hand  spread  over  his  brow.  YouVe  Mr.  Studdart,  Fm 
thinking  Y 

*''  *  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  suspect  you  know  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  merely  men- 
tioned your  name  as  one  I  had  heard  of  many  years  ago  when  I  was  here, 
but  not  as  being  personally  known  to  you.' 

**'  Oh!  troth  and  so  you  might,  for  I'm  well  known  in  these  parts — 
di,  Ned  ?'  said  he,  with  a  chuckling  cackle,  that  sounded  very  like  hopeless 
dotage.  '  I  was  in  the  %rmy — in  the  "  BulFs ;"  maybe  you  knew  one 
Clancy  was  in  them  ?' 

"  '  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  many  military  acquaintances.  I  came  here  this 
morning  on  my  way  to  Dublin,  and  thought  I  would  just  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions about  some  people  I  knew  a  little  about — Miss  O'Kelly.' 

"  *  Ah,  dear !  Poor  Miss  Judy — she's  gone  these  two  or  three  years.' 
*'  <  Ay,  these  fifteen,'  interposed  Ned. 

'^  *  No,  it  isn't,  though,'  said  the  captain  crossly,  <  it  isn't  more  than  three 
at  moat— cut  off  in  her  prime  too — she  was  the  last  of  an  old  stock — I  knew 
ihesm  all  well.  There  was  Dick — blazing  Dick  O* Kelly,  as  they  called 
him,  that  threw  the  sheriff  into  the  mill-race  at  Kilmacud,  and  had  to  go 
to  France  afterwards  ;  and  there  was  Peter,  Peter  got  the  property,  but 
he  was  shot  in  a  duel.     Peter  had  a  son — a  nice  devil  he  was  too — he 

was  drowned  at  sea ;  and  except  the  little  girl  that  has  the  school  up  there 

Sally  O'Kelly— she  is  one  of  them — there's  none  to  the  fore.' 
"  *  And  who  was  she,  sir  ?' 

**  *  Sally  was — ^what's  this  ?  Ay,  Sally  is  daughter  to  a  son  Dick  left  in 
France  ;  he  died  in  the  war  in  Germany,  and  left  this  creature,  and  Miss 
Judy  heard  of  her,  and  got  her  over  here,  just  the  week  she  departed 
herself.  She's  the  last  of  them  now — the  best  family  in  Kerry — and  keeping 
a  chUd's  school.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  and  there's  property  too  coming  to  her, 
if  they  could  only  prove  that  chap's  death.  Con  O'Kelly  ;  but  sure  no  one 
knows  any  thing  where  it  happened.  Sam  Fitzsimon  advertised  him  in  all 
the  papers,  but  to  no  use.' 

'*  I  did  not  wait  for  more  of  the  old  captain's  reminiscences,  but  snatcliing 
up  my  hat,  I  hurried  down  the  street,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was 
cloaeted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Fitzsimon,  attorney-at-law,  and  gravely  discussing 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  assumption  of  my  right  to  a  small 
property,  the  remains  of  my  Aunt  Judy's,  but  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
renewal  fines  of  lands,  that  had  dropped  before  my  father's  death.  My 
next  visit  was  to  the  little  school,  which  was  held  in  the  parlour,  where 
poor  Aunt  Judy  used  to  have  her  little  card  parties.  The  old  stuffed 
iQacftWy  now  from  dirt  and  smoke  be  might  have  passed  for  a  raven,  was 
V<««  XXII.— No.  127.  c 
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still  over  the  fire-place,  and  there  was  the  old  miniature  of  my  father,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  of  Father  Don- 
nellan,  in  full  robes.  All  the  little  old  conchologies  were  there  too,  and 
except  the  black  plethoric-looking  cat,  that  sat  staring  fixedly  at  the  fire, 
as  if  she  was  grieving  over  the  price  of  coals,  I  missed  nothing.  Miss 
Sallj  was  a  nice  modest  looking  young  woman,  with  an  air  of  better  class 
about  her  than  her  humble  occupation  would  seem  to  imply.  I  made 
known  my  relationship  in  a  few  words,  and  having  told  her  that  I  had 
made  all  arrangements  for  settling  whatever  property  I  possessed  upon  her, 
and  informed  her  that  Mr.  Fitzsimon  would  act  as  her  guardian,  I  wished 
her  good-bye  and  departed.  I  saw  that  my  life  must  be  passed  in  occupa- 
tion of  one  kind  or  other — idleness  would  never  do,  and  with  the  only  <*  fifty" 
I  reserved  to  myself  of  my  little  fortune  I  started  for  Paris.  What  I  was 
to  do  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  but  I  well  knew,  you  have  only  to  lay  the 
bridle  on  Fortune's  neck  and  youll  seldom  be  disappointed  in  ad- 
Tentures. 

^  For  some  weeks  I  strolled  about  Paris  enjoying  myself  as  thought- 
lessly as  though  1  had  no  need  of  any  effort  to  replenish  my  faiung 
exchequer.  The  mere  human  tide  that  flowed  along  the  Boulevards,  and 
through  the  gay  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  would  have  been  amusement  enough 
for  me.  Then  there  were  theatres,  and  cafes^  and  restaurauts^  of  every 
class  from  the  costly  style  of  the  '  Rocher'  down  to  the  dinner  beside  the 
fountain  *  Des  Innocents,'  where  you  feast  for' four  sous,  and  where  the 
lowest  and  poorest  class  of  the  capital  resorted. .  Well,  well,  I  might  tell 
you  some  strange  scenes  of  those  days,  but  I  must  hurry  on. 

*'  In  my  rambles  through  Paris,  visiting  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  dining  here,  and  supping  there,  watching  life  wider  every  aspect 
1  could  behold  it,  I  strolled  one  evening  across  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the 
^  Isle  St  Louis,'  that  quaint  old  quarter  with  its  narrow  straggling  streets 
and  its  tall  gloomy  houses,  barricadoed  like  fortresses.  The  old  porte 
eochere  studded  with  nails,  and  barred  with  iron,  and  having  each  a  small 
window  to  peer  through  at  the  stranger  without,  spoke  of  days  when 
outrage  and  attack  were  rife,  and  it  behoved  every  man  to  fortify  his 
stronffhold  as  best  he  could.  There  were  now  to  be  found  the  most  aban- 
doned and  desperate  of  the  whole  Parisian  world — the  assassin,  the  mur- 
derer, the  housebreaker,  the  coiner,  found  a  refuge  in  this  confused  wilder- 
ness of  gloomy  alleys  and  dark  dismal  passages.  When  night  falls,  no 
lantern  throws  a  friendly  eleam  along  the  streets — all  is  Id^  in  perfect 
darkness,  save  when  the  red  light  of  some  cabaret  lamp  streams  across  the 
pavement.  In  one  of  these  dismal  streets  I  found  myself  when  night  set 
in,  and  although  I  walked  on  and  on,  somehow  I  never  could  extricate 
myself,  but  continually  kept  moving  in  some  narrow  circle,  so  I  guessed 
at  least,  for  I  never  wandered  far  from  the  deep-toned  bell  of  ^  Notre 
Dame,'  that  went  on  chanting  its  melancholy  peal  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night  air.  I  often  stopped  to  listen,  now  it  seemed  before,  now  behind 
me,  the  rich  solemn  sound  floating  through  those  cavernous  streets,  had 
something  awfully  impressive.  The  voice  that  called  to  prayer  heard  in 
that  gloomy  haunt  of  crime,  was  indeed  a  strange  and  appalling  thing. 
At  last  it  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  For  some  time  I  \iras  uncertain  how 
to  act,  I  feared  to  knock  at  a  door  and  ask  my  way,  the  very  confession 
of  my  loneliness  would  have  been  an  invitation  to  outrage,  if  not  murder* 
No  one  passed  me ;  the  streets  seemed  actually  deserted. 

^'  Fatigued  with  walking  I  sat  down  on  a  door  sill  and  began  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  feet  moving 
•long  ^towards  me,  the  dattering  of  sabots  on  the  rough  pavement,  and 
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shortly  after  a  man  came  up  who,  I  could  just  distinguish,  seemed  to  be 
a  labourer.  I  suffered  him  to  pass  me  a  few  paces  and  then^  called 
out — 

**  *  Holloa,  friend,  can  you  tell  me  the  shortest  way  to  the  "  Pont 
Neuf  ?"  ' 

'^  He  replied  by  some  words  in  a  patois  so  strange  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  I  repeated  my  question,  and  endeavoured,  by  signs,  to 
etpress  my  wish.  By  this  time  he  was  standing  close  beside  me,  and  I 
could  mark,  was  evidently  paying  full  attention  to  all  I  said.  He  looked 
about  him  once  or  twice,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  and  then  turning  to 
me  said  in  a  thick  guttural  voice — 

'*  *  Halte  lay  I'll  come ;'  and  with  that  he  moved  down  in  the  direction 
he  originally  came  from,  and  I  could  hear  the  clatter  of  his  heavy  shoes 
till  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the  winding  alleys. 

**  A  sudden  thought  struck  me  that  I  had  done  wrong.  The  fellow 
had  evidently  some  dark  intention  by  his  going  back,  and  I  repented 
bitterly  having  allowed  him  to  leave  me ;  but  then  what  were  easier  for 
him  than  to  lead  me  where  he  pleased  had  I  retained  him  ;  and  so  I  re- 
flected, when  the  noise  of  many  voices  speaking  in  a  half-subdued  accent 
came  up  the  street.  I  heard  the  sound,  too,  of  a  great  many  feet ;  mj 
heart  sickened  as  the  idea  of  murder,  so  associated*with  the  place,  flashed 
across  me ;  and  I  had  just  time  to  squeeze  myself  within  the  shelter  of 
the  door-way  when  the  party  came  up. 

'^ '  Somewhere  hereabouts,  you  said,  wasn't  it  ?*  said  one  in  a  good 
accent,  and  a  deep,  clear  voice. 

**  ^  OtU  da ! '  said  the  man  I  had  spoken  to,  while  he  felt  with  his 
hands  upon  the  walls  and  door-way  of  the  opposite  house.  *  Holloa 
there,'  he  shouted. 

'^ '  Be  still,  you  fool :  don't  you  think  that  he  suspects  something  bj 
this  time?  Did  the  others  go  down  the  Rue  des  Loups?' 
•*  *  Yes,  yes,*  said  a  voice  close  to  where  I  stood. 
'*  *  Then  all's  safe ;  he  can't  escape  that  way.  Strike  a  light,  Pierre.* 
''  A  tall  figure,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  produced  a  tinder  box,  and  began 
to  cUnk  deliberately  with  a  steel  and  flint  Every  flash  showed  me  some 
smvage-looking  face,  where  crime  and  famine  struggled  for  mastery,  while 
I  could  mark  that  many  had  large  clubs  of  wood,  and  one  or  two  were 
armed  with  swords.  I  drew  my  breath  with  short  efforts,  and  was  pre- 
paring myself  for  the  struggle,  in  which,  though  I  saw  death  before  me^ 
1  resolved  to  sell  life  dearly,  when  a  hand  was  passed  across  the  pillar  of 
the  door,  and  rested  on  my  leg.  For  a  second  it  never  stirred ;  then 
■lowly  moved  up  to  my  knee,  where  it  stopped  again.  My  heart  seemed 
to  oease  its  beating :  I  felt  like  one  aroimd  whose  body  some  snake  is 
coiling  fold  after  fold  his  slimy  grasp.  The  hand  was  gently  withdrawn, 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  I  was  seized  by  the  throat 
and  hurled  out  into  the  street.  A  savage  laugh  rang  through  the  crowd, 
and  a  lantern,  just  lighted,  was  held  up  to  my  face,  while  he  who  spoke 
first  called  out — 

**  *'  You  didn't  dream  of  escaping  us,  hete^  did  you  ?  at  the  same  mo- 
ment hands  were  thrust  into  my  various  pockets ;  the  few  silver  pieces  I 
poesessed  were  taken ;  my  watch  torn  off  ;  my  hat.  examined,  and  the 
lining  of  my  coat  ripped  open,  and  all  so  speedily  that  I  saw  at  once  I 
had  fallen  into  experienced  hands. 

^  *  Where  do  yon  live  in  Paris  ?'  said  the  flrst  speaker,  still  holding 
the  IMit  to  my  face,  and  staring  flxedly  at  me  while  I  answered. 

^  *  1  an  a  ilraDger  and  alone/  said  I,  for  the  thought  stnick  me,  that 
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in  such  a  circumstance  frankness  Avas  as  good  policy  as  any  other.     <  I 
came  here  to-night  to  see  tlie  cathedral,  and  lost  my  way  in  returning.* 

"  *  But  where  do  you  live  ?  in  what  quarter  of  Paris  ?' 

"  *  The  Rue  d'  Alger;  number  12 ;  the  second  story.* 

«  *  What  effects  have  you  there  in  money  ?' 

<*  *  One  English  bank  note  for  five  pounds ;  nothing  more.' 

"  *  Any  jewels,  or  valuables  of  any  kind  ?' 

'<  ^  None ;  I  am  as  poor  as  any  man  in  Paris.' 

^'  ^  Does  the  porter  know  your  name,  in  the  house  V 

"  *  No ;  I  am  only  known  as  the  Englishman  of  number  1 2.' 

"  *  What  are  your  hours  ?  irregular,  are  they  not  ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  I  often  come  home  very  late.' 

"  *  That^s  all  right.     You  speak  French  well.     Can  you  write  it  ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  sufficiently  so  for  any  common  purpose.' 

**  *  Here,  then,'  said  he,  opening  a  large  pocket-bouk,  '  write  an  order 
which  I'll  tell  you  to  the  concierge  of  the  house.     Take  this  pen.' 

^*  With  a  trembling  hand  I  took  the  pen,  and  waited  for  his  direction. 

"  *  Is  it  a  woman  keeps  the  door  of  your  hotel  ?' 

"  «  Yes,'  said  I. 

**  *  Well,  tiien,  begin — Madame  La  Ck)ncierge,  let  the  bearer  of  this 
note  hare  the  key  of  my  apartment.' 

<<  As  I  followed  with  my  hand  the  words,  I  could  mark  that  one  of  the 
party  was  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  speaker,  and  then  moved  slowly 
round  to  my  back. 

<<  <  Hush^  what's  that  ?'  cried  the  chief  speaker.  <  Be  still  there  ;'  and 
as  we  listened,  the  rich  chorus  of  a  number  of  voices  singing  in  parts, 
was  heard  at  some  little  distance  off. 

<<  <  That  infernal  nest  of  fellows  must  be  rooted  out  of  this,  one  day 
or  other,'  said  the  chief;  '  and  if  I  end  my  days  on  the  Place  de  la 
Greve,  I'll  try  and  do  it.  Hush  there — be  still — they're  passing  on,' 
true  enough,  the  sound  began  to  wax  fainter,  and  my  heart  sank  heavily, 
as  I  thought  the  last  hope  was  leaving  me :  suddenly  a  thought  dashed 
through  my  mind — death  in  one  shape  is  as  bad  as  another.  Til  do  it— 
I  stooped  down,  as  if  to  continue  my  writing,  and  then  collecting  my 
strength  for  the  effort,  and  taking  a  deep  breath,  I  struck  the  man  in 
front  a  blow  with  all  my  might,  that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
clearing  him  with  a  spring,  bounded  down  the  street.  My  old  Indian 
teaching  had  done  me  good  service  here ;  few  white  men  could  have 
caught  me  in  an  open  plain,  with  space  and  sight  to  guide  me — and  I 
gained  at  every  stride ;  but  alas,  I  dared  not  stop  to  listen  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  and  could  only  dash  straight  forward,  not  knowing 
where  it  might  lead  me,  down  a  steep  rugged  street,  that  grew  narrower 
as  I  went,  I  plunged — when,  horror  of  horrors,  I  heard  the  Seine 
plashing  at  the  end ;  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  surged  against  the 
heavy  timbers  that  defended  the  banks,  with  a  sound  like  a  death-wail. 

<<  A  solitary  trembling  light  lay  afar  off  in  the  river  from  some  bai^e 
that  was  at  anchor  there,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  it,  and  wsis  preparing  for 
a  plunge,  when,  with  a  half-suppressed  cry,  my  pursuers  sprung  up  from 
a  low  wharf  I  had  not  seen,  below  the  quay,  and  stood  in  front  of  me ; 
in  an  instant  they  were  upon  me,  a  shower  of  blows  fell  on  my  head  and 
shoulders — and  one)  armed  with  desperate  resolution,  struck  me  on  the 
forehead,  and  felled  me  on  the  spot. 

*<  <  Be  quick  now,  be  quick,'  said  a  voice  I  well  knew — '  into  the  river 
with  f him — the  "  filets  de  St.  Goud"  will  catch  him  by  day-break — into 
the  river  with  him.'     They  tore  off  my  coat  and  shoes,  and  dragged  me 
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ilong  towards  the  whnrf — niy  senses  were  clear,  though  the  blow  had 
deprived  me  of  all  power  to  resist — and  I  could  calculate  the  little  chance 
(till  led  me,  when  once  I  had  reached  the  river — ^when  a  loud  yell,  and 
a  whistle  was  heard  afar  off— another,  louder,  followed — the  fellows 
arouud  me  sprang  to  their  legs,  and  with  a  muttered  curse,  and  a  cry  of 
terror,  darted  off  in  different  directions.  I  could  hear  now  sereral  pistol 
shots  following  quickly  on  each  other,  and  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  with  swords; 
in  an  instant  it  was  over,  and  a  cheer  burst  forth,  like  a  cry  of  triumph. 
'  Any  one  wounded  there  ?'  shouted  a  deep  manly  voice,  from  the  end 
of  the  street :    I  endeavoured   to  call    out,    but  my   voice  failed  me. 

*  Holloa  there,  any  one  wounded  ?'  said  the  voice  again,  when  a  window 
was  opened  over  my  head,  and  a  man  held  a  candle  out,  and  looked  into 
the  street.  '  This  way,  thb  way,'  said  he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  my 
shadow  where  I  lay.  '  Ay,  I  guessed  they  went  down  here,'  said  the 
Mme  voice  I  heard  first,  as  he  came  along,  followed  by  several  others. 

*  Well«  friend,  are  you  much  hurt,  any  blood  lost  Y 

'*  *  No,  only  stunned,'  said  I,  /  and  almost  well  already.' 

"  *  Have  you  any  friends  here — were  you  quite  alone  7* 

**  *  Yes ;  quite  alone.* 

*^  *  Of  course  yon  were — why  should  I  ask  ?  That  murderous  gang 
never  dared  to  face  two  men  yet.  Come,  are  you  able  to  walk  ?  Oh, 
you're  a  stoat  fellow,  I  see — come  along  with  us.  Come,  Ludwig,  put  a 
hand  under  him,  and  we'll  soon  bring  him  up.' 

^  When  they  lifted  me  up,  the  sudden  motion  caused  a  weakness  so 
eomplete,  that  I  fainted,  and  knew  little  more  of  their  proceedings,  till  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  large  low  room,  where  some  forty 
persons  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  most  of  them  smoking  from  huge 
pipes  of  r^ular  Grerman  proportions* 

**'  *  Where  am  I  ?'  was  my  question,  as  I  looked  about,  and  perceived 
that  the  party  wore  a  kind  of  4)lue  uniform,  with  fur  on  the  collar  and 
coffii— «nd  a  greyhound,  worked  in  gold,  on  the  arm. 

*^  *  Why,  you're  safe,  my  good  friend,'  said  a  friendly  voice  beside  me — 
'  that's  quite  enough  to  know  at  present,  isn't  it  ? 

**  *  I  b^in  to  agree  with  you,'  said  I,  coolly — and  so,  turning  round  on 
my  side,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  fell  into  as  pleasant  a  sleep  as  ever  I 
remember  in  my  life. 

**  They  were,  indeed,  a  very  smgdlar  class  of  restoratives  which  my 
kind  friends  thought  proper  to  adnunister  to  me ;  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that 
a  bararaise  of  chocolate,  dashed  with  rum,  and  friction  over  the  face,  with  hot 
mm  de  Coloane^  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  *  faculty  ;'  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  felt  very  much  revived  by  the  application  without  and  within, ' 
and  with  a  &oe  somewhat  the  colour  of  a  copper  preserving-pan,  and  far 
too  hot  to  pot  any  thing  on,  I  sat  up  and  looked  about  me.  A  merrier  set 
of  gentlemen,  not  even  my  experience  had  ever  beheld.  They  were 
momy  middle-aged,  grizly-looking  fellows,  with  very  profuse  beards  and 
Boustachioa ;  thehr  conversation  was  partly  French,  partly  German,  here 
and  there  a  stray  Italian  diminutive  crept  in,  and  to  season  the  whole,  like 
eayeone  in  a  ragout^  there  was  an  odd  curse  in  English. 

''Their  strange  dress,  their  free  and  easy  manner,' their  intimacy  with 

^  other,  and  above  all,  the  locale  they  had  chosen  for  their  festivities, 

de  me,  I  own,  a  little  suspicious  about  their  spotless  morality,  and  I  be^an 
eoqjectaring  to  what  possible  calling  they  might  belong:  now,  guessing 
tMi  amimieri — now,  police  of  some  kind  or  other—  now,  highwaymen 
onliight»  Sot  without  ever  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  thai  even 
*    "  Mticraetion.     The  more  I  listened,  the  more  did  my  puzde 
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grow  on  me ;  that  they  were  either  the  most  distinguished  and  exalted  indi-> 
yiduals,  or  the  most  confounded  story-tellers,  was  certain.  Here  was  a  fat 
greasy  little  fellow,  with  a  beard  like  an  Armenian,  who  was  talking  of  a 
trip  he  made  to  Greece  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  apparently  they 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  together,  and  had  a  most  jolly  time  of  it. 
There,  was  a  large  handsome  man,  with  a  short  black  moustache, 
describing  a  night-attack  by  wolves,  made  on  the  caravan  he  was  in, 
during  a  journey  to  Siberia.  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  narra- 
tive :  the  scenery,  the  danger,  the  preparation  for  defence,  had  all  those 
little  traits  that  bespeak  truth,  when,  confound  him,  he  destroyed  the 
whole  in  a  moment  as  he  said,  <  At  that  moment  the  Archduke  Nicholas 
(aid  to  me* — the  Archduke  Nicholas,  indeed — very  good  that — he's  just 
as  great  a  liar  as  tlie  other. 

'<  ^  Come,  thought  I,  there's  a  respectable  looking  old  fellow  with  a  bald 
head  \  let  us  hear  him  ;  there's  no  boasting  of  the  great  people  he  never 
met  with,  from  that  one  I'm  sure.' 

"  *  We  were'  now  coming  near  to  Vienna,*  continued  he,  *  the  night 
was  dark  as  pitch,  when  a  vedette  came  up  to  say,  that  a  party  of  bri- 
gands, well  known  thereabouts,  were  seen  hovering  about  the  post 
station  the  entire  evening.  We  were  well  armed,  but  still  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  it  became  a  grave  question  what  we  were  to  do  ?  I  got 
down  immediately  and  examined  the  loading  and  priming  of  the  carbines, 
ihey  were  all  right,  nothing  had  been  stirred.  ^^  What's  the  matter  Y*  said 
the  duke.' 

^<  *  Oh,'  said  I,  '  then  there's  a  duke  here  also.' 

'^  *  What's  the  matter  ?'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*^ '  Oh,  by  Jove  I  that  beats  all,'  cried  I,  jumping  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
opening  both  my  hands  with  astonishment.  <  I'd,  have  wagered  a  trifle  on 
that  little  fellow,  and  hang  me,  if  he  isn't  the  worst  of  the  whole  set.' 

«  <  What's  the  matter — what's  happened  ?  said  they  all  turning  round 
in  amazement  at  my  sudden  exclamation.  <  Is  the  man  mad  ?' 
,  *<  <  It's  hard  to  say,'  replied  I ;  *  but  if  I'm  not,  you  must  be ;  unless  I 
have  the  honour,  which  is  perfectly  possible,  to  be  at  this  moment  in 
company  with  the  Holy  Alliance ;  for  so  help  me,  since  I've  sat  here  and 
listened  to  you,  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  not  a  queen,  not 
an  archduke,  ambassador,  and  general-in-chief,  some  of  you  have  not  been 
intimate  with ;  and  the  small  man  with  the  red  beard,  has  just  let  slip 
something  about  the  Shah  of  Persia.' 

<'  The  torrent  of  laughter  that  shook  the  table,  never  ceased  for  full  a 
miarter  of  an  hour.  Old  and  young,  smooth  and  grizly,  they  laughed,  till 
their  faces  were  seamed  with  rivulets,  like  a  mountain  in  winter ;  and  when 
they  would  endeavour  to  address  me^  they'd  burst  out  again  as  fresh 
as  ever. 

^' '  Come  over  and  join  us,  worthy  friend,'  said  he  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  '  you  seem  well  equal  to  it ;  and  perhaps  our  cha- 
racter as  men  of  truth,  may  improve  on  acquaintance.' 

**  *  What,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you  ?'  said  I. 

"  Another  burst  of  merriment  was  the  only  reply  they  made  me.  I 
never  found  much  difficulty  in  making  my  way  in  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  tone  was  a  familiar  one :  where  a  bon  mot  was  good 
currency,  and  a  joke  passed  well,  there  I  was  at  home,  and  to  assume 
the  features  of  the  party  was  with  me  a  kind  of  instinct  which  I  could 
not  avoid.  It  cost  me  neither  effort  nor  strain — I  caught  up  the  spirit  as 
a  child  catches  up  an  accent,  and  went  the  paoe  as  pleasantly  as  though 
I  had  been  bred  among  thenu    I  was  therefore  but  a  short  time  at  table 
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when,  by  way  of  matriculation,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  relate  a  story ; 
And  certainly  if  they  had  astounded  me  by  the  circumstances  of  their  high 
and  mighty  acquaintances,  I  did  not  spare  them  in  my  narrative,  in  which 
the  £mperor  of  China  figured  as  a  very  common-place  individual,  and 
l.he^King  of  Candia  came  in  just  incidentally,  as  a  rather  dubious  acquaint* 
ance  might  do. 

'*  For  a  time  thev  listened  like  people  who  are  well  accustomed  to  give 
and  take  these  kind  of  miracles ;  but  when  I  mentioned  something  aboui 
a.  game  of  leap-frog  on  the  wall  of  China  with  the  celestial  himself,  a 
perfect  shout  of  incredulous  laughter  interrupted  me. 

^*  *•  Well,'  said  I,  '  don't  believe  me,  if  you  don't  like ;  but  here  have 
X  been  the  whole  evening  listening  to  you,  and  if  I  have  not  bolted  as 
much  as  that,  my  name's  not  Con  O'KeUy.' 

*'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  how,  step  by  step,  they  led  me  to 
credit  all  they  were  saying,  but  actually  to  tell  my  own  real  story  to  them, 
'vrhich  I  did  from  beginning  to  end  down  to  the  very  moment  I  sat  there^ 
^with  a  large  glass  of  hot  claret  before  me,  as  happy  as  might  be. 
*'  '  And  you  really  are  so  low  in  purse?*  said  one. 
'^  ^  And  have  no  prospect  of  any  occupation,  nor  any  idea  of  a 
livelihood  ?'  cried  another. 

**  *  Just  as  much  as  I  expect  promotion  from  my  friend  the  Emperor 
of  China,'  said  I. 

"  ^  You  speak  French  and  German  well  enough  though  ?* 
*^  *  And  a  smattering  of  Italian,'  said  1. 
^*  ^  Come,  you'll  do  admirably ;  be  one  of  us.' 
**  *  Might  I  make  bold  enough  to  ask  what  trade  that  is  ?' 
^  *  You  don't  know ;  you  can't  guess  even.' 

**  *  Not  even  guess,'  said  I,  *  except  you  report  for  the  papers,  and 
come  here  to  make  up  the  news.' 

*^  *  Something  better  than  that,  I  hope,'  said  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  *  What  think  you  of  a  life  that  leads  a  man  about  the  world  from 
Norway  to  Jerusalem — that  shows  him  every  land  the  sun  shines  on,  and 
every  nation  of  the  globe,  travelling  with  every  luxury  that  can  make  a 
journey  easy  and  a  road  pleasant ;  enables  him  to  visit  whatever  is  re- 
HiarkiJ>le  in  every  city  of  the  universe ;  to  hear  Pasta  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  winter,  and  before  the  year  ends  to  see  an  Indian  war  dance 
among  the  red  men  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  to  sit  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids,  as  it  were  to-day,  and  ere  two  months  be  over,  to  stand 
in  the  spray  of  Trolhattan,  and  join  a  wolf-chase  through  the  pine  forests 
of  the  north ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  have  opportunities  of  seeing  life 
on  terms  the  most  intimate ;  that  society  should  be  unveiled  to  an  extent 
that  few  men  of  any  station  can  pretend  to ;  to  converse  with  the  greatest 
and  the  wisest,  the  most  distinguished  in  rank,  age,  and  better  than  all, 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  every  land  in  Europe,  who  depend  on  your 
word,  rely  on  your  information,  and  permit  a  degree  of  intimacy,  which  in 
their  own  rank  is  unattainable  ;  to  improve  your  mind  by  knowledge  of 
languages,  acquaintance  with  works  of  art,  scenery,  and  more  still,  by 
habits  of  intelligence  which  travelling  bestows.' 

"  *  And  to  do  this,'  said  I,  burning  with  impatience  at  a  picture  that 
realized  all  I  wished  for,  '  to  do  this—' 

*^ '  Be  a  courier,'  said  thirty  voices  in  a  cheer.  '  Vive  la  Grande  Route ;' 
and  with  the  word  each  man  drained  his  glass  to  the  bottom. 

^  *  Vive  la  Grand  Route,'  exclaimed  I,  louder  than  the  rest ;  '  and  here 
I  join  yon**  From  that  hour  I  entered  on  a  career  that  each  day  I  follow 
m  become  dearer  to  me.    It  is  true,  I  sit  in  the  rumble  of  the  carriage, 
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wliile  monseigneur  or  my  lord  reclines  within ;  but  would  I  exchange  his 
ennui  and  depression  for  my  own  light-hearted ness  and  jollity  ?  would  I  give 
up  the  happy  independence  of  all  the  intrigue  and  plotting  of  the  world  I 
enjoy,  for  his  rank  and  station  ?  Does  not  Mount  Blanc  look  as  grand  in  his 
hoary  panoply  to  me,  as  to  him,  are  not  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  as  fair  ? 
If  I  wander  through  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  have  I  not  the  sweet  smile  of 
the  great  llaphaers  Madonna  bent  on  me  as  blandly  as  it  is  on  him  ?  Is 
not  mine  host,  with  less  of  ceremony,  far  more  cordial  to  me  than  to  him  ? 
Is  not  mine  a  rank  known,  and  acknowledged,  in  every  town,  in  every 
village  ?  Have  I  not  a  greeting  wherever  I  pass  ?  Should  sickness  over- 
take me,  where  have  I  not  a  home  ?  Where  am  I  among  strangers  ?  Then, 
what  care  I  for  the  bill — mine  is  a  royal  route  where  I  never  pay? 
And  lastly,  how  often  is  the  soubrette  of  the  rumble  as  agreeable  a  com- 
panion as  the  pale  and  care-worn  lady  within  ? 

*'  Such  is  my  life.  Many  would  scoff  and  call  it  menial.  Let  them  if 
they  will.   I  never  felt  it  so :  and  once  more  I  say,  *  Vive  la  Grande  Route.' 

"  *  But  your  friends  of  the  Fischers  Haus  ?* 

^' '  A  jolly  set  of  smugglers,  with  whom  for  a  month  or  two  in  summer 
I  take  a  cruise  less  for  profit  than  pleasure.  The  blue  water  is  a  necessary 
of  life  to  the  man  that  has  been  some  years  at  sea.  My  little  collection 
has  been  made  in  my  wanderings ;  and  if  ever  you  come  to  Naples,  you 
must  visit  a  cottage  I  have  at  Castella  Mare,  where  you'll  see  something 
better  worth  your  looking  at.  And  now,  it  does  not  look  very  hospitable, 
but  I  must  say,  adieu.'  With  these  words  Mr.  O'Kelly  opened  a  drawer, 
and  drew  forth  a  blue  jacket  lined  with  rich  dark  fur  and  slashed  with 
black  braiding :  a  greyhound  was  embroidered  in  gold  twist  on  the  arm, 
and  a  similar  decoration  ornamented  the  front  of  his  blue  cloth  cap.  *  I 
start  for  Genoa  in  half  an  hour — we'll  meet  again  and  often,  1  hope.' 

"  *  Good-by,'  said  I,  and  a  hundred  thanks  for  a  pleasant  evening  and 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  I  ever  heard.  I  half  wish  I  were  a  younger 
man,  and  I  think  I'd  mount  the  blue  jacket  too.' 

*' '  It  would  show  you  some  strange  scenes,'  said  Mr.  O'Kelly,  while  he 
continued  to  equip  himself  for  the  road.  *  All  I  have  told  is  little  compared 
to  what  I  might,  were  I  only  to  give  a  few  leaves  of  my  life  en  courier  ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  we'll  live  to  meet  again.  Do  you  know  who  my 
party  is  this  evening  ? 

"  *  I  can't  guess.' 

<(  <  My  old  flame  Miss  Blmidell,  she's  married  now,  and  has  a 
daughter  so  like  what  I  remember  herself  once.  Well,  well,  it's  a  strange 
world.     Good-by.' 

<'  Witk  that  we  shook  hands  for  the  last  tune,  and  parted ;  and  I  wan- 
dered back  to  Antwerp  when  the  sun  was  rising,  to  get  into  a  bed  and 
sleep  for  the  next  eight  hours." 
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BT  WUXIAM  COOKS  TAYV>E,  LL.P.,  OV  TEIX.  COL.  DQBLIV. 


A  CuiNBss  philosopher  declares  that 
the  most  bitter  curse  which  could  he 
pronoonced  on  a  maQ>  a  nation,  or  an 
institution  is»  **  Maj  you  never  have 
an  enemj  I"  Unless  energies  are  roused 
bj  active  hostility,  industry  kept  alive 
by  emulation,  and  vigilance  stimulated 
by  the  dread  of  danger,  humanity  is 
liable  to  exchange  tranquillity  for  in- 
dolence,  and  indolence  for  torpor,  un- 
til the  powers  of  exertion  are  utterly 
destroyed.  When  the  fathers  of  the 
church  obtained  a  legal  constitution 
for  Christianity  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
tbey  commenced  a  new  struggle  for 
the  total  extirpation  of  Paganism  ;  it 
wu  a  task  of  danger  and  difficulty ; 
psgaoism  was  interwoven  with  every 
pobtical  institution  of  imperial  Rome 
so  intimately  and  completely,  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
social  edifice.  There  were  not  in  the 
western  empire  men  possessing  either 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  undertake 
citber  ta» ;  the  work  of  destruction 
devolved  on  the  iron  men  of  northern 
Europe  and  north-eastern  Asia;  the 
ancient  empire  of  Rome,  with  all  its 
inititntions  political  and  religious,  was 
washed  away  by  successive  floods  of 
barbarism,  and  Christianity  was  the 
only  principle  which  emerged  when  the 
deluge  of  blood  had  subsided,  after 
sweepii^  all  before  it  firom  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  eighth 
centurr  Christianitr  stood  alone,  and 
it  stood  amidst  rums.  A  great  task 
devolved  upon  the'  rulers  of  the  Chris- 
tian chorcb,  the  re-construction  of  the 
iorial  system  from  its  lowest  founda- 
tion to  the  topmost  stone ;  to  collect 
the  elements  of  civilization  which  were 
scattered  about  without  order  or  co- 
herence, in  fact,  to  organize  society 
ont  of  an  intellectual  chaos.  For  this 
great  blessing  men  looked  to  the 
church ;  they  could  look  to  nothing 
else,  for  it  was  the  only  surviving  in- 
stitution ;  but  the  church  was  without 
ft  rival,  its  Iwidfiri  had  no  motive  for 
cnrtiofl^  aod  Christendom  sunk  into 


a  state  which  may  aptly  be  designated 
apathetic  anarchy.  This  decay  of 
energy  extended  from  institutions  to 
men ;  the  Franks  forgot  their  cou- 
rage, the  Goths  unlearned  heroism, 
and  the  Vandals  slumbered  away  their 
existence. 

At  this  crisis  Christianity  was 
blessed  with  a  rival.  A  new  religion 
was  preached  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia ; 
its  existence  was  first  made  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  desert  by  let- 
ters which  a  camel-driver  wrote  to  the 
two  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  the 
world,  commanding  one  to  abandon 
the  creed  of  Constantine,  and  the 
other  that  of  Cyrus,  preparatory  to 
receiving  the  new  code  of  laws  which 
their  unknown  correspondent  was  pre- 
pared to  dictate.  It  was,  on  the  part 
of  Mohammed,  a  formal  challenge  to 
all  but  the  entire  of  mankind.  It 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the  ex- 
istence of  chivalry,  meaning  thereby 
the  union  of  a  daring  spirit  of  military 
adventure  with  the  fiercest  religious 
fanaticism;  the  prophet  proclaimed, 
what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  a 
**  Crescentade,"  feebly  unitated  by  the 
crusades  of  later  ages  when  the  in- 
creasing advance  of  Islamism  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
Christianity  of  western  Europe  from 
its  lethargic  slumbers. 

In  the  character  of  the  Saracenic 
Ohazi,  as  of  the  Chrbtian  knight^er- 
rant,  the  leading  elements  were,  as  we 
have  said,  the  spirit  of  daring  adven- 
ture, and  a  ferocious  fanaticism :  Mo- 
hammed founded  the  one  and  created 
the  other.  It  was  not  until  Europe 
appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 
trampled  down  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
Saracenic  chivalry  that  Christendom 
was  driven  to  create  a  rival  order  and 
oppose  the  cross-handled  sword  of  the 
cnevalier  to  the  scimetar  of  the  dreaded 
Saracen.  The  identity  between  the 
chivalry  of  Arabia  and  of  Christen- 
dom appears  equally  in  their  hbtory 
and  in  their  romantic  legends;  both 
exhibit  a  passionate  respect  for  the 
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fair  sex,  a  high  sense  of  the  point  of 
honour,  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  a 
pride  in  unbounded  hospitality ;  the 
Saracenic  and  Christian  adventurers 
are  represented  as  valuing  no  earthly 
possessions  but  their  steeds  and  their 
swords,  as  the  self-constituted  judges 
of  wrongs  and  redressers  of  grie- 
vances, enjoying  life  only  when  in  the 
saddle,  and  knowing  no  difference  be- 
tween inactivity  and  death.  The  his- 
tory of  such  an  institution  as  chivalry 
may  be  better  learned  from  its  fictions 
than  Arom  its  facts;  the  former  set 
forth  the  glorious  ideal  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  institution  to  accom- 
plishy  the  latter  reveals  nothing  but 
the  successive  failures  in  its  attain- 
ment. We  grant  that  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  whether  eastern  or  west- 
em,  are  untrue ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  produced  the  effect  of  truths, 
and  nothing  is  worthless  to  the  histo- 
rian which  exhibits  motives  influential 
on  human  conduct. 

The  principal  chivalrous  romances 
of  Saracenic  literature  are  the  adven- 
tures of  Antar  and  Hatim  Tai,  nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  completely 
translated.  Our  illustrations  are  taken 
from  the  less  known  portions  of  both, 
and  may  claim  the  merit  of  novelty 
if  they  have  no  other.  Antar  is  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  a  black  concu- 
bine, destined  by  his  father  for  no 
nobler  occupation  than  the  guardian- 
ship of  flocks  and  herds,  but  the  tribe 
of  Banu-Abs,  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  surrounded  by  enemies ;  in  early 
youth  he  exhibited  extraordinary 
prowess  in  defence  of  his  charge ;  as 
he  grew  up  he  became  the  hero  of 
his  tribe,  and  triumphed  over  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  which  condemned 
him  to  a  servile  condition.  He  soon 
attained  the  rank  of  a  noble,  and  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  raised  by  a 
thousand  enemies,  envious  of  his  elory, 
he  married  Abla,  a  young  lady  of  illus- 
trious birth,  his  paternal  cousin,  who 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  warmest 
affections.  The  odes  which  Antar 
addressed  to  Abla  afford  convincing 
proof  that  the  knights-errant  of  Ara^ 
bia  were  as  devoted  in  their  attach- 


ment to  the  ladies  of  their  love  as 
those  of  Christendom  in  a  later  age. 
We  have  translated  one  as  a  speci- 
men:— 

"How  fraught  with  delight    are    the 
breezes  that  blow. 
O'er  Alam's*  sweet  bowers  of  balm. 
When  around  me  at  morning  they  tran* 
quillv  flow, 
And  shed  o*er  my  spirit  a  calm. 

"  In  vain  are  the  Absians  harsh  and 
unjust.t 
In  vain  have  they  broken  their  faith. 
In  my  zeal  for  their  safety  they  still 
may  place  trust. 
Love  binds  me  to  shield  them  till 
death. 

"  Were  Abla  away,  I'd  seek  some  dis< 
tant  land, 
But  her  beauty  detains  me  a  slave , 
No  strength  the  bright  glance  of  her 
eye  can  withstand ; 
It  would  raise  up  a  corpse  from  the 
grave  I 

*<  The  sun  says  to  her  as  he  sinks  in  the 

west, 


*  Light  the  world,  dear,  whilst  I 

away  !* 
The  moon,  when  she  sees  her,  with  env  j 

possessed. 
Withdraws  from  the  sky  its  pale  ray. 

**  The  aspen  and  cypress  display  not 
such  grace, 
As  they  weave  their  light  branches 
on  high ; 
Such  majesty  none  in  the  palm-trees 
can  trace. 
Though  their  summits  be  lost  in  the 
sky. 

"  A  veil  o'er  her  charms  Abla  modestly 
throws, 
Concealing  the  brow  arch'd  and  high  ; 
The  cheek,  where  eternally  blushes  the 
rose. 
And  the  lightnings  that  flash  from 
her  eye. 

"  But  still  through  the  delicate  covering 
steals. 
Her  breath  that   perfumes    all   the 
air; 
The  beautiful  play  of  her  limbs  :  it  re- 
veals 
Their  form  so  soft,  rounded  and  fair. 


*  Abla  resided  in  the  village  of  Alam. 

f  The  Absians,  or  tribe  of  Abs :  its  elders  had  decided,  contrary  to  promise,  that 
Autar  was  of  too  mean  an  origin  to  match  with  Abla. 
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0  daiighter  of  Malik/  may  merciful 

heaTen, 
Sand  an  ear  to  the  tale  of  my  woes, 
The  wounds  with  which   absence  my 
bosom  has  riv'n. 
In  thy  presence  only  can  close. 

Art  thon  still  in  these  tents  ?  shall  bnr 
union  be  found, 
In  Sherb^'s  bright  yalleys  of  bloom  ? 

1  feel  that  1  quench,  wlule  I  kiss  the 

dear  ground, 
The  flames  that  my  bosom  consume. 

"  I  am  Antar  the  Absian  !  shield  of  my 
race! 
Death  o'er  me  dominion  may  claim, 
But  ne'er    shall    obliyion   the  glories 
efface, 
Which  my  deeds  have  procured  for 
my  name." 

There  are  some  critics  who  have 
described  all  the  amatory  poets  of  the 
east  as  nothing  better  tJian  "  harmo- 
nions  advocates  of  lust/'  but  this  is 
not  true  of  the  earlier  Arab  writers  ; 
An  tar's  odes  unite  depth  of  affection 
with  purity  of  sentiment  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree^  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
a  nngle  sensual  passage  in  any  one  of 
his  compositions.  Nor  does  he  stand 
alone  in  describing  intensity  of  pas- 
sion without  reference  to  appetite ; 
we  possess  an  ode  written  by  an  Arab 
warrior  on  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
in  which  he  describes  his  despair  with 
an  appropriateness  of  imagery  and  a 
strength  of  feeling  which  have  rarely 
been  surpassed.  We  shall  venture 
on  a  translation  :— 

"  They  bid  me  be  merry  and  join  in  the 

dance. 
They  bid  me  have  courage  and  take  up 

my  lance, 
How  can  I  be  merry? — my  bosom  is 

gor'd. 
How  handle  the  lance,  when  I'm  pierc'd 

with  a  sword? 

"  They  tell  me  the  foemen  draw  nigh  to 

our  camp, 
That  they  see  the  bright  spears — hear 

Uie  horses  loud  tramp. 
What  foe  is  more  cmel  than  love  un- 

appeA8*d  ? 
What  danger  more  great  than  a  spirit 

dSfeas'd? 


•♦  They  talk  of  my  glory— 'tis  wither 'd 

and  gone, 
They  speak  of  my  battles — my  last  fight 

is  done. 
They  point  to  my  trophies — they're  idle 

and  vain, 
They  count  up  all  I  slew — ^would  I  slept 

with  the  slain ! 

"  Ho  1    bring  forth  my  camel — ^to  de- 
serts I'll  fly, 
Untrod  by  a  footstep,  unseen  by  an 
eye. 

With  the  hot  sun  beneath,  and  the  bright 
sky  above. 

Unnotic'd    111    wither,    the    victim  of 
love  I" 

The  adventure  by  which  Antar  won 
his  sword  gives  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  respect  shown  to  ladies  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Saracenic  chivalry. 
While  the  hero,  after  returning  from 
one  of  his  expeditions,  was  feasting 
with  Zeer,  king  of  the  district  of  Banu- 
Abs,  a  stranger  suddenly  presented 
himself  and  supplicated  the  aid  of  the 
monarch  and  his  assembled  warriors. 
He  was  recognized  by  Prince  Malik 
as  his  foster-brother  Hassan.  The 
suppliant  was  the  son  of  a  king  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  ;  while  he  was  yet 
at  the  breast  his  mother  was  brought 
captive  to  the  tribe  of  Abs,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  infant 
Malik  ;  the  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  prince  was  rewarded 
with  freedom  ;  she  and  her  son  were 
permitted  to  return  home  after  Has- 
san and  Malik  had  bound  themselves 
together  by  a  vow  of  brotherhood  in 
arms.  After  some  time  Hassan  fell 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  the  beautiful 
Nakhum^,  he  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  all  who  dared  to  aspire  to  her 
hand,  and  overthrew  so  many  that  for 
a  long  time  he  appeared  to  be  without 
a  rival.  As  he  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  pay  the  dowry  which 
her  father  requireu  for  Nakhum^,  he 
resolved  to  conquer  it  by  his  lance. 
He  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures  and 
booty  with  a  troop  of  chosen  compi^ 
nions,  and  their  errantry  was  crowned 
with  success.  During  the  absence  of 
Hassan  aperilous  competitor  demanded 
the  hand  of  his  mistress.  This  rival  was 
'' Asaf^  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kahtan, 


*  Malik  was  the  father  of  Abla. 
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remarkable  for  his  gigantic  size  and 
voice  of  thunder;  be  had  under  his 
command  a  numerous  army  that  soon 
exhausted  the  country  in  which  it  was 
encamped,  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
new  pasturages.  Whenever  bis  ap- 
proach to  any  district  was  known  the 
inhabitants  fled  in  every  direction,'*  and 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  explore  the 
surrounding  countries  to  find  out  some 
spot  where  his  appearance  would  be 
unexpected.  -  In  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions he  missed  his  way  and  came  un- 
expectedly on  the  encampment  of  the 
tribe  of  Mozen,  to  which  Hassan  and 
his  mistress  belonged.  ''  Whilst  he 
was  admiring  its  rich  pastures  he  saw 
a  number  of  young  girls  bathing  in  a 
lake,  amongst  whom  was  Nakhum^. 
She  was  freely  sporting  with  her  com- 
panions ;  she  came  out  of  the  lake 
with  more  majesty  and  glory  than  the 
brilliant  star  of  night  breaking  through 
a  cloud."  Asaf  fell  desperately  in 
love ;  he  hastened  home  and  employed 
an  old  woman  of  his  tribe  to  discover 
the  name  and  family  of  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Before  she  had  obtained 
this  information  Hassan  returned  home 
with  the  stipulated  dowry ;  the  old 
woman*  therefore,  when  she  returned 
to  Asaf,  brought  him  the  intelligence 
that  though  Nakhumc^  was  not  mar- 
ried, she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
united  to  her  cousin.  Asaf  immedi- 
ately sent  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  offering  to  pay  whatever 
dowry  might  be  required,  and  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  a  refusal,  **  that  he 
womd  become  master  of  her  person  by 
force,  treat  her  as  a  slave,  and  an- 
nihilate the  tribe  of  Mazen,  sparing 
not  the  infant  at  the  breast,  widows 
or  orphans." 

Nujum,  the  father  of  the  lady,  re- 
plied that  his  daughter  was  already 
betrothed  to  Hassan,  and  that  he 
dared  not  break  his  plighted  pledge. 
At  the  same  time  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  menaces  of  Asaf,  he  ordered 
preparations  to  be  made  for  celebrating 
the  marriage.  Before  they  were  com- 
pleted intelligence  arrived  that  Asaf 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  was 
advancing  to  fulfil  his  threat ;  the 
elders  of  Mazen  insisted  that  Nujdm 
should  give  up  his  daughter  to  save 
the  tribe ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Hassan  obtained  a  delay  of  ten  days 
while  he  sought  assistance  from  the 


tribe  of  Abs.  Notwithstanding  the 
bond  of  union  between  Hassan  and 
Prince  Malik,  assistance  would  have 
been  refused  had  not  it  been  known 
that  Hassan  was  the  husband  of  Nak- 
humc's  choice  ;  the  chivalrous  desire 
to  save  the  lady  from  being  forced  to 
wed  against  her  inclinations  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
all  present  volunteered  their  services. 
On  the  road  Antar  gained  possession 
of  a  wondrous  sword,  by  means  to 
which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer.  Hassan  and  his  friends  reached 
Mazen  just  as  Asdf  had  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  encampment  and  was 
beginning  to  deal  slaughter  round. 
Antar  burst  through  the  crowd  of 
foes  "with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
northern  blast;"  Asaf  fell  beneath  his 
sword,  and  Nakhum^  rescued  at  the 
very  crisis  of  danger  was  restored  to 
her  chosen  husband. 

It  was  during  this  expedition  that 
Antar  composed  his  "  War-song," 
which  travellers  assure  us  is  still  sooff 
by  the  Bedouin  warriors,  with  as  much 
effect  as  that  of  Roland  was  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  It  breathes  the 
genuine  spirit  of  knight  errantry,  and 
we  trust  that  all  its  fire  has  not  been 
quenched  in  the  following  translation : 

**  Oh  I  how  delightful  is  the  eleam 

Our  flashing  sabres  spread. 
How  dear  to  me  the  sparks  that  stream 

From  every  lance's  head. 

"  I  burn  with  ardour  for  the  fight. 

Grim  death  I  long  to  dare. 
The  hero's  soul  no  terrors  blight, 

War — ^war's  his  only  care. 

'<  Onward  the  charging  squadrons  ride. 
Fierce  is  their  coursers  speed. 

The  clouds  of  dust  thick-roUing  hide. 
Full  many  a  glorious  deed.  • 

*'  The  night  of  war  obscures  the  day. 
But  breaking  through  the  storm, 

High-w^aving  swords  and  spears  display 
The  comet's  awful  form. 

"  Honour  to  him  who  knows  no  fear. 
But  seeks  the  thickest  fight, 

While  thousands  fail  before  the  spear, 
Held  by  that  arm  of  might. 

'*  Ue  wields  his  sword  that  drips  with 
blood. 

As  calm  in  danger's  hour, 
As  if  from  peril  far  he  stood. 

In  some  sequester'd  bower. 
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"Bratben  in  arms,  when  we  advance 

United  to  the  field. 
Onr  foes  girc  waj,  and  Kahtan*s  lanoe, 

h  broken  on  our  shield. 

*'SUiiie  to  the  coward !  wretched  slave ! 

His  IHfe  shall  know  no  friend, 
iod  when  he  ^es,  above  his  g^ave 

No  weeping  fair  shall  bend. 

**  Bat  when  I  fall,  o*er  me  be  said, 

*  A  lion  sleeps  below, 
Wbose  proweas  fiU'd  his  foes  with  dread, 

And  sav'd  his  tribe  from  woe.'  '* 

lamunerable  anecdotes  may  be  re- 
bted  of  the    inveterate    death-feuds 
betveen  tribes  and  individuals.    Their 
ftrength  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
kmmg    auperstition  which  forms  an 
article  of  uiith  in  the  creed  of  every 
P*<Vyqi"-     When  a  man  perishes  by 
violent  death,  his  spirit  forthwith  ani- 
Bites  the  body  of  a  bird,  which  perpe- 
tailly  hannts  his  relatives,  persecuting 
them  at  bed  and  board,  continually 
loeamiDgy   Oscunif    Oscuni,   that  is, 
"sire  me  to  drink,*'  and  never  ceases 
dbu  ominous  sound  until  its  thirst  is 
appeased  by  a  draught  of  the  mur- 
dcrar's  blood.      It  is  curious  that  a 
superstition  of  a  similar  kind  is  found 
in  tbst  part  of  Sicily  which  was  longest 
nlgeet  to  Saracenic  sway.    An  Itiuian 
traveller  declares  that    he  visited  a 
castle  in  the  island  where  he  was  hos- 
ptably  entertained  for  several  days  ; 
be  observed  that  at  every  meal  one 
•eat  was  reserved  empty,  but  a  cover 
was  laid  before  it  as  for  some  expected 
guest.     He  inquired  the  reason  from 
the  son  of  his  host,  who  had  travelled 
into  other  lands,  and  was   therefore 
more  likely  to  be  communicative  to 
strangers ;    the    young  man  replied, 
''An  old  and  barbarous  notion  still 
prevails  amongst  us,  that  the  spurits  of 
those    who    have    fallen    victims    to 
treachery  can  never  enjoy   peace,  if 
their  death  be  not  avenged  with  blood, 
alas!   often  with  torrents  of  blood. 
My  brother  was  murdered  and  not 
having  obtained  this  inhuman  satisfac- 
tion, u  believed  to  be  destitute  in  his 
sepoldire  of  a  bed  to  rest  on  when 
weary  ;  of  food  to  refresh  him  when 
tormented  with  hunger  ;  therefore  are 
his  room  and  bed  kept  constantly  ready 
for  his  accommodation,  and  his  usual 
seat  is  inrariably  reserved  for  him  at 
taUe." 

Honitafity   and   generosity    were 
dtanM  by  the  Arabians  virtues  para- 


mount to  all  others,  and  in  all  their 
romances  the  hero  is  represented  dis- 
tributing   boundless    wealth    with    a 
lavish  hand.     The  character  given  of 
Hatim  Tai  embodies  all  the  virtues 
that  the  sons  of  the  desert  wish  to  see 
combined  in  a  chief.      "  Hatim  was 
liberal,  wise,   brave,   and  generous ; 
when  he  fought  he  conquered  ;  when 
he  plundered  he  carried  off ;  when  he 
was  asked  he  gave  ;  when  he  shot  the 
arrow  he  hit  the  mark  :  and  whomso- 
ever he    took  captive,  he  liberated." 
His  fame  for  liberality  spread  all  over 
the  East.    "  The  sovereign    of  Da- 
mascus," says  one  of  the  legends,  "re- 
solved to  try  its  extent ;  he  sent  to 
ask  of  him  twenty  camels  with  red 
hair  and  black  eyes — a  species  of  camel 
very  rare,  and  consequently  of  great 
value.     By  offering  to  pay  a  double 
price  Hatim  collected  a  nundred  such 
camels,  and  sent  them  to  Damascus  ; 
the   monarch  not    to  be  outdone  in 
generosity  sent  them  back  laden  with 
the  richest  treasures,  but  Hatim,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  ordered  the 
animals  with  their  precious  loads  to  be 
distributed  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  originally  purchased.**      Shortly 
afterwards  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople wished  to  make  the  same  expe- 
riment ;    he   sent  an  ambassador  to 
demand  from  Hatim  a  valuable  steed 
to  which  he  was  much  attached.    The 
officer  arrived  late  at  night,  was  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  in  the  morning 
stated  the  object  of  his  mission.     "  It 
is  too  late,"  replied  Hatim,  "  all  my 
flocks  and  herds  are  at  a  distant  pas- 
ture, and  having  nothing  else  where- 
with to  entertain  you,  I  ordered  that 
steed  to  be   slain    for  your  supper.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hatim  gave  great 
offence  to  Naman,  King  of  Yemen, 
who  commissioned  one  of  his  courtiers 
to  assassinate  him  L    In  obedience  to 
the    royal    commands    the    emissary 
sought  the  Arabian  tents ;  on  his  road 
he  met  a  man  of  dignified  aspect,  who 
invited  him  to  share  his  hospitality. 
After  a  splendid  repast  the  courtier 
rose  to  depart,  and  in  reply  to  the 
pressing  invitation  of  his  host  stated 
the  dangerous  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken.    To  his  great  astonishment, 
the  host  throwing  open  his  vest,  ex- 
claimed, "  Strike  boldly,  I  am  Hatim, 
and  strike  at  once  that  you  may  have 
time  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  my 
friends."    These  words  were  a  thun- 
derbolt to  the  courtier ;  he  fell  at  th^ 
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f«et  of  Hatim,  and  solicited  his  for- 
giveness, after  which  he  returned  to 
Yemen. 

A  story  still  more  romantic  is  told 
in  another  legend.  One  daj  Hatim 
went  to  the  desert  where  on  a  sudden 
a  lion  met  him,  he  said  in  his  heart — 
**  If  I  attack  this  lion  with  my  weapon, 
it  will  be  remote  from  humanity,  and 
if  I  smite  him  not  the  lion  will  devour 
me ;  perhaps  by  the  divine  favour  I 
will  soothe  the  lion*s  heart.'**  In  mild 
lang^ag^  he  addressed  the  lion  saying, 
"  Creature  of  God,  if  thou  hungerest 
for  my  flesh  it  is  at  thy  service,  and  if 
thy  longing  be  for  flesh  wherewith  to 
fill  thy  belly,  here  is  my  horse,  eat  and 
appease  thy  hunger  ;  but  if  thou  hast 
a  wish  for  my  own  flesh,  for  the  sake 
of  God  I  will  give  it  thee ;  devour  me 
and  be  not  sad-hearted."  At  these 
mild  expressions  the  lion  crouched, 
and  Hatim  removed  his  armour  from 
his  person,  and  took  down  the  saddle 
from  his  horse,  and  with  clasped  hands 
came  before  the  lion,  and  said,  **  Of 
the  two  whichsoever  be  thy  choice, 
eat  and  be  not  sad  in  heart."  At  these 
words  the  lion  lowered  his  head  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Hatim,  and  began  to 
wipe  his  eyes  against  them.  Hatim 
said,  **  Creature  of  God,  far  be  it  from 
Hatim  that  thou  shouldst  depart  hun- 
gry, for  God  the  Supreme  has  created 
the  horse  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures, therefore  eat ;  and  if  thou  hast 
a  desire  for  my  own  flesh,  as  a  divine 
duty,  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee,  but  go 
not  away  hungry  and  distressed  in 
heart.  Of  my  own  free  will  I  give 
myself  up,  and  if  thou  eat  me  not  thou 
wilt  distress  me."  The  lion,  deeply 
affected,  laid  his  head  in  the  dust  and 
then  departed  to  his  haunt. 

It  is  said  that  Hatim  had  a  large 
store-house  having  seventy  doors,  at 
each  of  which  he  used  to  bestow  alms 
upon  the  poor.  After  his  death  his 
brother  Cherbeka,  who  succeeded  him, 
wished  to  imitate  his  great  example, 
but  his  mother  dissuaded  him  from  the 
attempt,  saying,  **  My  son,  it  is  not  in 
thy  nature."  He  would  not  attend  to 
her  advice,  upon  which  she  one  day, 
having  disguised  herself  as  a  mendi- 
cant, came  to  one  of  the  doors  where 
her  son  relieved  her,  she  went  to  an- 
other door  and  was  a  second  time  re- 


lieved ;  she  then  went  to  a  third,  when 
her  son  exclaimed-— 

*'  I  have  given  thee  twice  already, 
^et  thou  importunest  me  again." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  my  son,"  said 
the  mother  discovering  herself,  **  that 
thou  couldst  not  equal  the  liberality  of 
thy  brother  ?  I  tried  him  as  I  have 
tried  thee,  and  he  relieved  me  at  each 
of  the  seventy  doors  without  asking 
me  a  question.  But  I  knew  thy  nature 
and  his  ;  when  I  suckled  thee  and  one 
nipple  was  in  thy  mouth,  thou  always 
heldest  thy  hand  upon  the  other,  lest 
any  one  should  seize  it ;  but  thy  bro- 
ther Hatim  the  contrary." 

In  her  concluding  phrase  the  old 
lady  alludes  to  the  legend  that  Hatim 
was  so  generous  even  in  infancy  as  to 
refuse  to  be  suckled  unless  others 
shared  the  milk  with  him. 

«*  He  never  used  to  cry,"  says  the 
legend,  **  nor  suck  milk  if  alone,  nor 
listlessly  indulge  in  sleep.  After  he 
had  been  weaned  and  began  to  live  on 
ordinary  food,  if  at  any  time  he  was 
taken  out  and  saw  a  poor  person,  he 
used  to  make  signs  with  his  hands,  im- 
ploring his  attendants  to  give  hhn 
alms." 

Ingenuity  and  subtility  of  spirit  are 
more  marked  traits  of  Saracenic  than 
of  feudal  chivalry ;  habits  of  keen  ob- 
servation were  formed  in  the  trackless 
desert,  where  the  difllculty  of  discover- 
ing his  course  is  not  less  to  the  tra- 
veller than  to  the  earlv  navigators  of 
the  ocean.  The  Indians  of  North 
America  were  trained  to  similar  acute- 
ness  by  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
proper  path  in  their  dense  forests,  and 
the  Icelandic  sagas  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  skill  with  which  the  sea- 
kings  discovered  the  proximity  of  the 
land  for  which  they  steered  by  the 
faintest  indications  in  the  sky,  the  sea, 
or  the  breeze.  Voltaire's  Zadig  is 
based  on  the  old  legends  of  Arab  in- 
genuity ;  we  shall  select  one  of  the 
original  stories  which  he  has  grievously 
mutilated.  Three  Arabian  brothers 
who  were  travelling  for  their  improve- 
ment were  met  by  a  camel-driver,  who 
asked  them  if  they  had  seen  his  beast* 
which  had  unfortunately  gone  astray. 
*'  Did  not  your  camel  want  an  eye  ?•* 
asked  the  first  of  the  brothers.  **  Had 
he  not  lost  a  front  tooth?"  was  the 


*  According  to  the  legend,  Hatim  knew  the  languages  of  all  animals,  and  con- 
Tersed  with  tiiem  wherever  he  went. 
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of  the  second.  **  Was  not  he 
lame  ?"  interrogated  the  third.  The 
euDel-driTer  answered  all  these  qaes- 
tions  in  the  affirmativet  and  naturally 
supposing  that  thej  must  have  seen  the 
beast,  asked  them  to  tell  him  where  it 
was.  The  brothers  replied*  **  Pursue 
the  road  oo  which  we  are  travelling." 
After  tome  time  they  said  to  him, 
"  He  is  lidea  with  corn ;"  again  thej 
aid»  "  He  had  a  pannier  of  honey  on 
one  side  and  of  oil  on  the  other." 
The  owner  of  the  camel  convinced  by 
the  minute  accuracy  of  their  descrip- 
tioii  that  they  had  seen  the  beast,  re- 
iterated his  request  that  they  would 
show  hhn  where  the  camel  was ;  but 
when  they  aTerred  that  they  had  never 
ssen  the  beast,  mnd  had  heard  of  it  only 
from  himselfy  he  r^^arded  them  as 
robbers,  and  brought  them  before  the 
jadge.  The  brothers  were  thrown 
mto  prison,  but  their  rank  being  sub- 
sequently recognised,  they  were  libe- 
rated and  sent  to  the  royal  palace. 
After  the  monarch  had  entertained 
them  hospitably  he  asked,  **  How  were 
ye  aUe  to  describe  with  such  preci- 
skna  camel  whichyouhad  never  seen?" 
They  repUed,  "  We  saw  his  track, 
and  obaenred  that  the  grass  was  cropped 
only  on  one  side,  whence  we  con- 
jectared  that  he  wanted  an  eye ;  we 
remarked  in  the  grass  that  he  Qropped 
the  trace  of  his  wanting  a  tooth  ;  and 
from  the  impression  of  his  feet,  one 
appeared  to  have  been  dragged,  whence 
we  conjectured  that  he  was  lame. 
The  same  impression  showed  that  he 
WIS  hearily  laden  ;  and  as  the  fore- 
feet had  sunk  deeper  than  those  be- 
hind we  guessed  tnat  the  load  was 
gnun,  which  is  usually  placed  on  the 
camel's  neck;  seeing  antsjn  clusters 
on  one  aide  of  the  road,  we  knew  that 
drops  of  oil  had  fallen  there ;  while 
swarms  of  flies  on  the  other  side  showed 
hooey  to  have  been  scattered  in  that 
Erection.'* 

Personal  loyalty  to  a  monarch  or 
lattfon  is  rare  in  Uie  annals  of  Sara- 
cenic chivalry  ;  the  only  instance  of  it 
whidi  occurs  to  our  memory  is  the 
devoted  attachment  of  Antar  to  King 
Zmt  or  Zf^iier,  the  Melek  or  king  of 
the  tribe  of  Aba.  Like  all  the  other 
tMotMms  of  thiB  swarthy  chevalier  it 
ftmod  rent  in  extempore  poetry.  We 
ihall  quote  one  of  tne  scenes  in  which 
Antar  thus  showed  his  affection  to  his 
latriiJmM,  and  our  readers  will  see 


that  it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  patriarchal  than  of  feudal  chivalry. 

"  After  the  numerous  and  brilliant 
exploits  which  had  brouebt  them  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
of  Abs,  assembled  by  the  invitation  of 
their  Ring  Zeer,  near  the  source  of  a 
bubbling  fountain  in  a  fertile  and  verdant 
valley.  When,  after  their  splendid  re- 
past, the  slaves  sent  round  cups  filled 
with  wine,  whilst  the  young  damsels 
danced  on  the  gpreen  sod  to  the  sound 
of  timbrels  and  the  song  of  their 
mothers. 

**  Surrounded  by  the  princes  his  sons, 
and  the  chief  lords  of  his  tribe,  King 
Zeer,  who  with  patriarchal  kindness 
presided  over  the  festivities  required 
Antar  to  sing  one  of  his  poetic  composi- 
tions. A  profound  silence  reigned  in 
the  assembly ;  Antar,  after  meditating 
a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  raised  his  head,  and  sung 
the  following  verses  in  a  rich  mellow 
tone — 

*'  All  hail,  miehty  monarch  !  good  for- 
tune be  thine, 

Far  awa^  be  all  care  from  the  chief  of 
our  line ; 

May  thy  soul  by  solicitude  never  be 
pain  d, 

May  thj  wish  scarce  be  form'd  ere  the 
object  be  gain'd  I 

"  Thy  presence  spreads  Joy  from  the 
east  to  the  west, 

Yon  fountain  flows  sweeter  to  greet 
such  a  guest. 

For  thee  the  green  meads  take  a  love- 
lier bloom. 

And  the  flowrets  are  shedding  a  richer 
perfume. 

"  Bright  source  of  our  glory  I  *tis  plea- 
sure divine 

To  share  in  thy  banquet,  to  drink  of  thy 
wine. 

May  joy  thus  for  ever  illumine  thy 
glance, 

And,  certain  as  fate,  be  the  stroke  of 
thy  lance. 

**  Alas  I  my  poor  soul  has  by  love  been 

betray'd. 
Deep,  deep  is  the  wound  from  the  eye 

of  a  maid. 
Who  dwells  in  these  tents.     I  should 

perish  with  fear. 
Were  hope  not  reviv'd  by  my  trust  in 

king  Zeer. 

'*  Like  meteors  that  flash  o*er  the  dark 

vault  of  night. 
Are  the  deeds  of  our  monarch,   swift, 

sudden,  and  bright. 
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May  his  glories  enduro  I  may  his  war- 
riors so  brave, 

Send  death  on  before — leave  behind  them 
a  grave  1" 

The  horse  is  generally  as  renowned 
as  the  knight  in  all  chivairic  romances, 
but  among  the  Arabs  the  love  for 
their  noble  breed  of  horses  amounted 
to  a  passion.  Even  at  the  present  day 
a  true  Bedouin  cherishes  his  steed  with 
a  tenderness  and  affection  of  which 
Europeans  cannot  form  any  adequate 
notion.  Well,  indeed,  do  the  noble 
horses  of  Arabia  deserve  this  fostering 
care ;  they  are  generally  of  a  delicate 
make,  but  able  to  support  the  fatigue 
of  very  long  journeys ;  well  propor- 
tioned with  small  bellies,  little  ears,  ■ 
and  a  short  tail.  They  are  rarely 
vicious,  indeed  they  are  for  the  most 
part  tended  by  women  and  children, 
and  they  wander  quietly  over  the  plain, 
mixed  with  the  other  cattle  ;  the  Arab 
horsemen  have  such  confidence  in  their 
steeds  that  they  often  ride  them  with- 
out a  saddle  or  any  bridle  but  a  halter. 
It  is  a  common  proverb,  "  Cherish  the 
steed  that  has  the  breast  of  a  lion  and 
the  rump  of  a  wolf."  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  genealogy  of  the  different 
races,  and  certificates  of  their  blood 
and  antiquity  are  common.  We  shall 
insert  one  of  these  certificates  of  mo- 
dern date,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity — 

'*  In  the  name  of  God  the  most  mer- 
ciful,  from  whom  alone  we  expect  aid 
and  succour.  The  prophet  says — 
My  people  shall  never  join  to  affirm  a 
lie. 

•*  The  following  is'  the  object  of  this 
authentic  document :  — We  the  under- 
signed attest,  certify,  and  declare, 
swearing  by  our  fate,  our  fortune,  and 
our  girdles,  that  the  bay  mare  having  a 
white  star  in  her  forehead,  and  white 
fetlocks  on  the  off  side,  is  of  a  noble 
birth  for  three  generations  on  both  sides. 
Her  dam  was  of  the  Soglaman  and  her 
sire  of  the  Eliseban  blood :  she  unites 
all  the  qualities  of  those  mares,  of  which 
the  prophet  (on  whom  be  the  peace  and 
mercy  of  God  I)  says,  their  beasts  are 
treasures  and  their  backs  seats  of 
honour. 

*•  Supported  by  the  testimony  of  our 
predecessors,  we  attest  on  our  fate  and 
fortunes,  that  the  mare  in  question  is  of 
noble  descent,  that  she  is  as  pure  as 
milk,  renowned  for  swiftness  ana  speed, 
able  to  bear  thirst,  and  accustomed  to 
the  fatigue  of  long  journeys.     In  wit- 


ness whereof,  we  have  delivered  the 
present  certiticate,  after  what  we  have 
seen  and  known  ourselves,  God  is  the 
best  of  witnesses. 

**  Signed  and  sealed,'*  &c. 

Antar's  steed,  Abjar,  is  scarcely  less 
celebrated  than  his  master  ;    the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horse  is  thus  described 
by  Asmai.   "  When  Antar  had  driven 
away  the  cattle  (acquired  in  a  maraad- 
ing    expedition),  and  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  his  road  home,  a 
knight  suddenly  rushed  out  from  a 
ravine   in  the  rocks,   mounted  on  a 
dark-coloured  colt,  beautiful  and  com- 
pact, and  it  was  of  a  race  much  prized 
among  the  Arabs ;  his  hoofs  were  as 
flat  as  the  beaten  coin ;  when  he  neighed, 
he  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  his 
ears   were   like   quills ;    his  sire  was 
Wasil,  and  his  dam  Hemama."  Antar 
chased  the  knight  who  possessed  this 
steed,  Harith,  the  son  of  Obad,  and 
overtook  him  af^r  a  long  and  fatigu- 
ing pursuit.     Asmai's  account  of  Uie 
interview  which  ensued  is  sing^ularly 
marked  by  a  high  sense  of  knightly 
courtesy,  and  a  remarkable    attach- 
ment to  the  safety  of  a  gallant  steed, 
and  a  noble  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
hospitality.     We  quote  from  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's translation : — 

**  Antar  having;  nearly  overtaken  the 
flying  warrior,  said  to  "him,  •  O  young 
man,  by  the  faith  you  profess  and  be- 
lieve, will  you  not  wait  for  me  awhile 
and  grant  mc  a  favour  ?  for  I  see  you 
are  a  noble  horseman.  Hear  what  1 
have  to  say,  and  give  me  an  answer ; 
I  shall  be  accountable  for  your  se- 
curity.* 

*'  •  O  ^oung  man,*  said  Harith,  trust- 
ing to  his  promise,  '  what  do  you  want  ? 
I  see  you  are  also  a  valiant  knight.*  Will 
you  sell  me  this  horse  you  are  riding  ?* 
asked  Antar,  *  or  will  you  give  it  me  if 
you  are  the  owner  of  it  ?'  *  %y  heavens, 
young  man,*  said  Harith,  smiline;,  'had 
vou  accosted  me  thus  at  first,  I  would 
have  given  him  to  you,  with  some  camels 
also,  and  you  need  not  have  acted  thus ; 
but,  Arab,  did  you  ever  see  any  one  sur- 
render his  horse  and  his  armour  in  a 
plain  like  this,  alone  and  a  straneer  ? 
and  particularly  a  horse  like  this  whose 
lineage  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
noblest  warrior's,  for  should  his  master 
be  in  difficulties,  he  will  liberate  him;  he 
moves  and  flies  without  wings,  and  if  you 
have  not  heard  of  his  fame,  I  will  tell 
you :  he  is  called  Abj&r,  whom  Chos- 
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roe*  and  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  the 
princes  of  the  tribe  of  ^far  have  been 
anxioos  to  possess.  I  was  angry  with 
my  own  people  and  repaired  to  this 
noble  trib«.t  I  ate  with  them  and  re- 
mained with  them  a  long  time.  It  costs 
me  moch  to  part  with  this  horse,  but  my 
heart  is  attached  to  this  tribe,  and  is 
greatly  distressed  about  them.  I  am 
no  coward  in  the  assault  of  heroes ;  but 
I  was  alraid  that  this  horse  might  re- 
eeiTe  a  blow  that  should  injure  him,  and 
therefore,  only  followed  you,  in  order 
to  draw  off  your  attention  till  the  men 
of  the  tribe  mieht  overtake  yon  in  pur- 
suit OTer  the  hills  and  wilds,  and  that  I 
mig^  point  out  to  them  your  course,  for 
ycMi  haye  invaded  a  tribe  where  there  are 
only  women,  and  but  a  few  men,  unable 
to  encounter  so  fierce  a  foe ;  and  I  do 
not  perceive  a  single  feeling  heart  among 
yon  all/ 

"Harith  havbff  ceased  speaking, 
Antar  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  sell  me 
this  horse;  demand  what  you  please 
from  me,  and  I  will  be  the  purchaser  of 
It.'  '  O  younfi^  man,'  said  Harith,  *  if 
^oa  are  indeea  desirous  of  a  horse  that 
u  m  this  age  quite  invaluable,  I  will  not 
•ell  it  but  in  restitution  of  all  this  booty ; 
and  then  do  not  imagine  you  will  lose  by 
▼our  bargain.  I  swear  by  the  God  who 
knowi  all  secrets,  I  do  not  avoid  fighting 
yon  from  the  fear  of  death,  for  I  am  a 
warrior  and  can  defend  myself;  but  I 
feared  this  horse  would  be  injured.  If 
yoQ,  young  man,  wish  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain,  and  act  like  a  man  of  honour,  as  I 
an  a  guest  of  this  tribe,  and  have  eaten 
with  them,  my  wish  is  to  ransom  their 
property  with  this  horse ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  misfortune,  I  never  would 
have  parted  with  such  an  animal.' 
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Antar  gave  all  his  plonder  in  ex- 
change for  this  noble  steed,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  brilliant  career.  Soon 
afler  he  witnessed  an  encounter  be- 
tween two  brothers,  who  fought  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  celebrated  sword 
Dann^y  (the  hlood-drinker,)  which  their 
&tber  had  manufiu^ured  out  of  meteo- 
ric iron;  Antar  obtained  possession 
of  the  we^ton,  which  in  his  hands 
became  not  less  renowned  than  the 
ExcaBbar  of  King  Arthur. 

The  age  of  Antar>  Hatim  Tai,  and 
the  other  heroes  of  the  chivalrous  ro- 
maaoe  of  the  Saracens,  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  coming  of  Mohammed ;  one 
of  Antar**  ihroarite  companions  be- 


came a  follower  of  the  prophet,  and 
Hatim  Tai*8  daughter,  by  a  generous 
heroism  worthy  of  her  race,  saved  her 
tribe  from  the  fury  of  Mohammed's 
soldiers.  Hatim*s  tribe  rejected  Is- 
lamism ;  the  prophet  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  having  gained  a 
complete  victory,  ordered  that  all  the 
captives,  with  the  exception  of  the 
daughter  of  Hatim,  should  be  put  to 
the  sword.  The  noble  lady,  seeing  the 
executioners  ready  to  beem  the  work 
of  massacre,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  prophet,  and  said,  **  take  back 
your  unwelcome  boon ;  to  survive  my 
fellow-citizens,  would  be  to  me  a  fate 
infinitely  worse  than  that  with  which 
they  are  menaced ;  spare  them,  or  in- 
clude me  in  their  condemnation." 
Mohammed  was  so  affected  by  this 
devotedness  that  he  revoked  his  sen* 
tence  and  pardoned  the  entire  tribe. 

Although  the  preaching  of  Moham- 
med was  the  great  cause  of  the  fana- 
ticism which  mingled  with  the  mili- 
tary spirit  and  love  of  adventure,  that 
previously  characterized  the  Arabian 
warriors,  we  find  that  some  religious 
enthusiasm  existed  even  in  the  days  of 
idolatry.  The  pagan  Arabs  were 
often  found  to  pollute  the  temple  of  an 
idol  belonging  to  a  rival  tnbe,  and 
nothing  but  the  extermination  of  the 
offenders  could  gratify  the  offended 
votaries  of  the  insulted  shrine.  Reli- 
gious wars  were  therefore  not  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  generated  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  social  element.  In 
the  very  year  of  Mohammed's  birth, 
there  was  a  fierce  religious  war  between 
the  Christian  viceroy  of  Yemen  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Korcish,  the  heredi- 
tary guardians  of  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  change  which  Mohammed  wrought 
in  Saracenic  chivalry  was  not  so  much 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment, as  the  giving  of  that  element  a 
prominence  and  intensity  which  over- 
shadowed all  the  rest ;  yet  in  the 
great  body  of  the  traditions  preserved 
m  the  Mishcat,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
phet was  not  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  romantic  appeals  to  the  knight- 
errantry  of  the  Saracens.  His  mag- 
nificent hyperbole — ''  in  the  shade  of 
the  scimitars  Paradise  is  prefigured" — 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  summary  of  Antar's 


*  It  ■honld  rather  be  Rhosrau,  the  same  as  Cyrus,  a  name  assumed  by  the  Persian 
i|pi»f  of  the  Sarsanid  dynasty,  who  claimed  to'be  descended  from  Cyrus  the  Great. 
t  That  wUoh  Antar  had  just  plundered. 
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war-songs ;  but  the  great  change  which 
Mohammed  effected  in  the  chivahrous 
sentiments  of  the  Arabs,  was  that  he 
taught  them  not  merely  to  despise 
death  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  de- 
sure  it  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
High  as  are  the  praises  bestowed  on 
martyrdom  in  the  JKoran,  they  fall  very 
short  of  the  eulogies  given  to  such  a 
death  in  the  Mishcat  al  Masabih,  or 
great  collection  of  traditions.  We 
may  remark  incidentally,  that  without 
studying  this  collection,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
English  readers,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  notion  of  the  genius 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

In  the  section  Gt^oflf,  which  treats  of 
'•  fightinff  against  mfidels,"  it  is  relat- 
ed that  Mohammed  said,  *'  thou  shalt 
in  nowise  reckon  those  who  are  killed 
in  the  cause  of  God,  dead  ;  but  they 
are  living  near  their  cherisher,  and 
receiving  daily  bread."  Ebn  Masud 
siud,  "  verily,  I  asked  the  prophet  the 
meaning  of  this  revelation,  and  he 
sud,  the  souls  of  martyrs  are  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds,  and  they  have 
golden  chandeliers  suspended  from 
God*s  imperial  throne,  in  place  of 
nests ;  and  they  feed  them  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  they  like,  after  which 
they  take  asylum  in  the  chandeliers : 
theur  Cherisher  (that  is,  God)  then 
turns  his  face  towards  them  and  says — 
do  you  wish  for  any  thing  ?  They  say, 
what  can  we  wish  for  and  what  desire, 
now  that  we  feed  in  whatever  part  of 
Paradise  we  like?  And  God  asks 
them  the  same  question  thrice,  and 
when  they  understand  that  their  Che- 
risher's  object  is  for  them  to  ask  some- 
thing, they  say,  O  Cherisher !  we  wish 
Jrou  to  return  our  souls  into  our  bodies 
and  send  us  into  the  world,  that  we 
may  be  slain  again  in  thy  cause.  Then, 
when  God  knows  that  tney  are  in  want 
of  nothing,  on  account  of  their  great 
rewards  obtained,  he  leaves  them." 

Ebn  Madicarib  authenticates  ano- 
ther tradition: — **  Six  boons  are  as- 
sured to  a  martyr  when  he  approaches 
near  the  throne  of  God :  first,  on  the 
falling  of  the  first  drop  of  his  blood, 
all  his  iniquities  and  transgressions 
are  washed  away,  and  with  the  blood 
his  name  is  written  on  the  throne 
which  he  shall  occupy  in  Paradise; 
second,  Moukir  and  Nekir,  the  dread- 
ful inquisitors  of  the  tomb  shall  not 
molest  him  in  his  grav^ ;  third,  he 
shall  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the 
porrer  of  SAtaji/  aod  the  tortures  of 


the  infernal  lake  ;  fourth,  a  crown  of 
glory  shall  be  placed  upon  his  head, 
one  jewel  of  which  is  better  than  the 
world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it ; 
fifth,  seventy-two  black-eyed  virgins  of 
Paradise  shall  be  given  him  as  com- 
panions ;  and  sixth,  if  he  asks  forgive- 
ness of  the  sins  of  seventy  of  his  rela- 
tions the  request  shall  be  granted." 
On  this  declaration,  Abu  Horeira 
remarked,  that  the  prophet  had  fur- 
ther declared,  "whoever  shall  be  in 
God's  presence  without  fighting  for 
the  faith,  will  meet  him  with  a  naw  in 
his  religion  ;"  and  also,  "  he  who  fiffhts 
in  the  cause  of  God  a  period  of  tmie, 
eqiial  to  the  interval  of  milking  a  camel, 
will  have  earned  admission  to  Paradise.  ** 
Abu  Amirah  added,  I  heard  the  pro- 
phet say,  "  there  is  no  Mussulman 
whom  God  causeth  to  die  that  wishes 
to  return  to  the  world,  except  a  mar- 
tyr ;  for  every  martyr  is  anxious  to  be 
killed  again  in  the  cause  of  God." 

Mohammed  anticipated  the  Roman 
pontiffs  in  promising  complete  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  to  all  who  fell  in  the 
Holy  Wars.  Ebn  Ayid  Kais  gave  as 
a  tradition — "  The  prophet  came  Out 
to  the  bier  of  a  nobleman  to  recite 
prayers  over  the  deceased  ;  when  the 
Dody  was  set  down  before  him,  Omar 
(afterwards  kaliph)  said — do  not  say 
prayers  over  him,  O  messenger  of 
God,  for  he  was  a  wicked  mani— > 
Then  his  highness  looked  towards  the 
people  and  said — did  any  one  of  you 
ever  see  him  employed  in  a  work  of 
Islam  ?  A  man  said,  yes  ;  I  did,  O 
messenger  of  God !  he  kept  watch  one 
night  on  the  road  of  God.  Then  the 
prophet  said  prayers  over  him  and 
threw  dust  on  him,  and  said  to  the 
corpse,  your  friends  imagfine  you  are 
in  hell ;  but  I  bear  witness  that  you 
are  one  of  the  people  of  Paradise. 
And  he  said  to  Omar,  you  will  not  be 
asked  about  men's  actions,  but  of  their 
services  to  the  religion  of  Islam." 
To  this  Ebn  Amir  added,  <*  I  heard 
the  prophet  say,  verily,  God  forgives 
three  persons  their  sins,  and  brings 
them  into  Paradise  on  account  of  one 
arrow :  the  first,  the  maker  of  the 
arrow  if  he  designs  it  for  holy  war  ; 
the  second,  the  shooter  of  it  in  the 
cause  of  God ;  the  third,  the  person 
who  gives  the  arrow  into  the  hand 
of  the  archer." 

While  the  prophet  animated  the 
Saracens  by  promises  of  glory  and 
eternal  felicity^  he  sedaloaslv  denounced 
Ail  meaner  motiyesj   decuuring  that 
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thote  who  engaged  id  war  for  the  sake 
of  pay  or  pTitndery  should  have  no 
other  reward.  His  regulations  for  the 
dUtribution  of  the  bootj>  which  his 
followers  might  acquire^  are  highly 
cbivalroos  in  their  character;  the 
ibjer  of  an  infidel  was  declared  to 
be  entitled  to  his  hqrse»  his  armour^ 
sad  ail  the  property  he  carried  about 
Us  person ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
plander  was  thrown  into  common 
itoek  for  private  distribution,  and 
those  who  concealed  any  portion  of 
it  were  deemed   guilty  of  the  sin  of 

Abo  Horeira  said,  '<  a  man  sent  a 
nresent  of  a  slave,  whose  name  was 
Midam»  to  the  prophet,  and  whilst 
Ifidam  was  unsaddling  the  prophet's 
horse,  an  arrow  struck  him  from  an 
unblown  hand  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  Then  the  people  said — be  wit- 
nfitce^  and  welcome  Midam  into  Pari^ 
diie.  But  the  prophet  answered — it 
is  not  so;  I  swear  by  God,  that  the 
carpet  which  Klidam  secreted  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Khaiber,  before  the 
legal  division  of  tiie  spoU,  will  strike 
a  flame  of  hell  upon  him.  When  the 
people  heard  what  the  prophet  said 
therwere  frightened,  and  whosoever 
hid  purloin^  any  thin^,  although 
it  was  the  merest  trifle,  immediately 
prodnced  it.  Then  a  man  brought  one 
or  two  thongs  to  the  prophet  who  said, 
verily,  ev«i  these  thongs  would  have 
been  a  cause  of  hell-fire.'*  Abdallah 
Ebo-Amir  said,  <Uhere  was  a  man 
who  took  care  of  the  baggage  and 
clothes  of  hiB  highness ;  he  died,  and 
the  profit  said,  he  is  in  the  fire. 
Then  people  went  to  look  for  his 
tbii^B,  and  among  them  they  found  a 
carpet  which  he  had  purloined  from 
lome  undivided  plunder.*' 

We  must  not  omit  the  Koran  in  the 
fiit  of  the  causes  which  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  early  Saracens.  The 
lioMolmans  of  every  age  have  regard- 
ed this  work  as  an  unrivalled  prodigy, 
and  are  wondrously  affected  by  the 
meaiBred  march  of  its  sentences,  the 
faarmMiy  and  variety  of  its  metrical 
*a<itiy^»«y  and  the  irr^^lar  recurrence 
of  its  single  and  double  rhymes.  It  is 
MBreily  po«ible  to  imitate  in  a  western 
Jaigvags^the  modolations  of  which  the 
Anbfte  liniSMplible;  but  as  the  beau^ 
ties  wliidi  U»e  Arabians  admire  most 
«e  lost  iatiba  Htaral  version  of  Sale, 
r  fiaturcd,  after  the  example  of 
_  Mlgitdly  to  try  the  ezperi- 
^  wmdtrii^  iwo  short  chapters^ 


as  neai'ly  as  possible  in  their  original 
form,  preserving  the  measured  cadenoe 
and  irregular  rhyme. 

CHAPTER   XCIX. 

7%e  Earthquake  at  the  day  of  Judgment, 

1.  When  the  earth  with  shaking  is  quak- 

ing. 

2.  When  from  her  burthen  she  off  is 

breaking. 

3.  And  man  demands  what  aileth  her. 

4.  On  that  day  her  tidings  she  shall  be 

unfolding. 

5.  Which  then  the  Lord  revealeth  her. 

6.  On  that  day  shall  men  come  in  throngs 

their  works  showing. 

7.  And  who  one  grain  of  good  has  done, 

shows  it  then. 

8.  And  who  one  grain  of  ill  has  done, 

shows  it  then. 

The  next  chapter  which  we  shall 
quote  is  one  of  the  shortest,  but  is 
also  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the 
entire  work.  Aou  Dardaa  records  in 
the  Mifihcat,  that  Mohammed  declared 
it  to  be  equal  to  the  third  of  the  Koran 
in  value. 

CHAPTER  CXII. 

The  declaration  of  God's  Unity, 

1.  Say,  God  is  one  God. 

2.  He  is  the  Eternal. 

3.  He  hath  nought  begotten. 

4.  He  is  not  begotten. 

5.  Like  him  there  is  none. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  Koran  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally delivered  by  Mohammed.  All 
his  pretended  revelations  were  brought 
forward  to  meet  some  particular  exi- 
gency, and  he  never  had  leisure  to  col- 
lect them  and  digest  them  into  a  con- 
sistent code.  After  his  death,  all  his 
revelations  were  collected  by  command 
of  Abu  Bekr,and  put  together  without 
any  regard  to  order  or  consistency* 
A  collection  of  the  fabulous  Sibylline 
leaves  arranged  at  hazard,  by  a  person 
who  could  not  read  ;  the  leaves  of  all 
the  books  in  a  library  jumbled  toge- 
ther, would  scarcely  exhibit  a  more 
anomalous  compound  than  the  Koran 
in  its  present  state ;  but  in  the  early 
days  of  Islam  the  most  stirring  chants 
of  the  Koran  continued  to  be  recited 
as  independent  compositions,  to  stimu** 
late  at  once  the  courage  and  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Saracenic  chivalry. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
sedulously  inculcated  by  Mohammed^ 
and  had  no  little  influence  in  producing 
that  contempt  for  danger  and  indiffer- 
ence  to  odds,  which  distinguished  the 
Saracens  and  the  Turks  in  the  earlier 
part  of  theur  career.  We&nd\]bAdKMte 
trioe  thiu  broadly  slated  in  t\i«  OtilbQ^ 
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dox  Confession  of  Faiths  universally 
received  both  by  Sonnis  and  Shiahs : — 

"  Faith  in  the  decree  of  God,  is,  that  we 
believe  in  the  heart,  and  confess  with  tho 
tongue,  that  God  the  Most  Highest,  has 
decreed  all  things,  and  the  modes  of 
their  occurrence ;  so  that  nothing  can 
happen  in  this  world,  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  or  operations  of  affairs,  whe< 
ther  for  good  or  evil — obedience  or  dis- 
obedience— ^faith  or  infidelity — health  or 
illness — riches  or  poverty — fife  or  death ; 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  decree  of 
God,  and  in  his  judgment,  ordinance  and 
will.  But  God  has  thus  decreed  virtue, 
obedience,  and  faith,  that  he  may  so  or- 
dain and  will  them  to  be  subservient  to 
his  direction,  pleasure,  and  command. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  decreed  vice, 
disobedience  and  infidelity,  and  still 
ordains,  wills,  and  decrees  them ;  but 
without  his  salutary  direction,  good 
pleasure  or  command,  nay,  rather  by  his 
temptation,  wrath  and  prohibitions.  But 
whoever  will  say  that  God  is  not  delight- 
ed with  virtue  and  faith,  and  is  not 
wroth  with  vice  and  infidelity,  or  that 
God  has  decreed  good  and  evil  with  equal 
complacency,  is  an  infidel.  For  God 
wills  good,  that  he  may  take  pleasure  in 
it ;  and  evil,  that  it  may  become  the  ob« 
ject  of  his  rightful  indignation." 

The  traditions  collected  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Mishcat  are  numerous  and 
precise.  One  of  them  is  so  singular, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  inserted.  Abu 
Horeira*  reported,  "  the  prophet  of 
God  said  that  Adam  and  Moses  (in  the 
world  of  spirits)  maintained  a  debate 
before  God>  and  Adam  got  the  better 
of  Moses,  who  said — Thou  art  that 
Adam  whom  God  created  by  the  power 
of  his  hand,  and  breathed  into  thee 
from  his  own  spirit,  and  made  the 
angels  bow  before  thee,  and  gave  thee 
an  habitation  in  his  own  Paradise  ; 
after  which  thou  threwest  man  upon 
the  earth,  from  the  fault  which  thou 
didst  commit.  Adam  said — Thou 
art  that  Moses  whom  God  selected  for 
his  prophecy,  and  to  converse  with, 
and  he  gave  thee  twelve  tables  in  which 
are  explained  every  thing ;  and  God 
made  thee  his  confidant  and  the  bearer 
of  his  secrets — how  long  then  was  the 
Bible  written  before  I  was  created? 
Moses  said — forty  years.  Then  re- 
plied Adam — didst  thou  see  in  the 
^ible  that  Adam  disobeyed  God  ?  He 
Mid,  yes.  Whereupon  Adam  rebuked 
bim,  saying — dost  thou  reproach  me 
with  a  matter  which  God  wrote  in  the 


Bible  forty  years  before  creating  me?" 
Abu  Horeira  further  said,  "  the  pro- 
phet of  God  came  out  of  bis  house 
when  we  were  debating  Fate ;  and  he 
was  angry,  and  became  red  in  the  face 
to  such  a  degree,  that  you  would  say 
the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate  had  been 
bruised  upon  it..  And  he  said — hath 
God  ordered  you  to  discuss  the  awful 
subject  of  Fate,  or  was  I  sent  for 
this  ?  Your  fathers  were  destroyed  for 
debating  about  Fate  and  Destiny ;  I  ad- 
jure  you  not  to  argue  on  these  points.*' 
Fully  agreeing  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller,  whose  lectures  on  history  have 
not  yet  attained  the  fame  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  which  they  will 
most  assuredly  win,  that  the  moral 
government  of  Providence  is  not  less 
discernible  in  the  history  of  mankind^ 
than  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
regard  the  wondrous  development  of 
Saracenic  energies  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  providential 
remedy  for  the  intellectual  torpidity 
and  the  social  anarchy  into  which 
Christendom  had  fallen.  The  lance 
of  the  Moslem  gave  a  means  of  deple- 
tion not  less  remedial  than  the  lancet 
of  the  physician  ;  had  less  blood  been 
drawn  away,  the  lethargic  patient 
might  have  slumbered  into  death. 
The  Saracenic  conquest  of  Spain 
brought  the  great  rival  system  of  a 
new  civilization  within  the  original 
limits  of  Christian  Europe ;  its  pro- 
gress could  only  be  arrested  by  awaken- 
ing energies  similar  to  its  own ;  the 
tide  of  invasion  having  once  swelled 
over  the  Pyrenees,  might  have  rolled 
to  the  limits  of  all  the  European  seas, 
had  not  feudal  knights  encountered 
Saracenic  horsemen  and  the  cross- 
mustered  chivalry,  to  meet  that  of  the 
crescent.  In  Spain  Christian  chivalry 
had  its  cradle,  and  Saracenic  chivalry 
found  its  grave.  The  infancy  of  the 
former  was  unfairly  matched  against 
the  manly  prime  of  the  latter  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Christian  chivalry  was 
in  the  summit  of  its  vigour,  when  that 
of  the  Saracens  had  sunk  into  senility 
and  decrepitude.  We  have  to  seek  for 
the  history  of  both  in  legend  and 
romance,  and  we  are  cheered  to  the 
task  by  a  consciousness,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  pleasure  attending  the  in- 
vestigations, will  amply  compensate  for 
the  meagreness  of  the  results. 


*  This  name  signifies  '*  the  father  of  catt ;"  the  worthy  patriarch  received  it  on 
Itoeottnt  of  his  partiality  for  those  animals. 
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Aboct  two  centuries  ago,  in  times 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  as  thej 
comprised  a  period  of  English  history 
the  erents  of  which  have  affected  the 
social  condition  of  the  British  people 
more  than  almost  anj  which  have  pre- 
ceded or  followed  that  period — ahout 
two  centuries  ago,  there  stood  upon 
the  slope  of  a  gentle  hill  in  a  pictu- 
resque part  of  England,  an  old  brick 
mansion  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  a 
venerable  though  flourishing  exterior. 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
there  was  a  wood  of  various  trees, 
amidst  which  Evelyn  might  have  de- 
lighted to  roam,  choice  children  of 
the  British  forest,  mingled  with  many 
a  stranger  grown  familiar  with  the 
land,  though  not  long  denizened  in  it. 
In  front  was  a  terrace  flanked  with 
quaintly  carved  flower  pots  of  stone, 
and  beyond  that  stretched  a  lawn 
several  roods  in  extent,  leaving  the 
manaion  fully  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
every  one  who  wandered  through  the 
valley  below.  Beyond  the  lawn,  again, 
a  wide  view  extended  over  a  pleasant 
scene  of  hill  and  dale,  with  the  top  of 
a  Tillage  church  and  its  high  tower 
peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  first 
earth  wave  ;  and  far  ofi^,  faint  and 
grey,  were  seen  the  lines  of  a  distant 
city  amiarently  of  considerable  extent. 
The  hoose  itself  had  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  its  appearance,  and  yet 
ctreiunstancea  compel  us  to  give  some 
aeeount  of  it,  although  it  is  but  build- 
ing up  to  poll  down,  as  the  reader  will 
soon  perceive.  The  middle  part  con- 
sisted of  a  large  square  mass  of  brick 
work  risiDg  somewhat  higher  and  pro- 
jecting somewhat  fiurther  than  the 
rest  of  the  building.  It  had  in  the 
osBtre  A  large  halUdoor  with  a  flight 
of  stone  st^s,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
entranoe  were  three  windows  in  chi- 
selled frames  of  stooe.  On  either  side 
of  this  centre  was  a  wing  flanked  with 
ft  fliiaU  square  lower«  andiD  each  wing 
m4  Mm  lower  was  a  small  door 
Pfiitkg  iy9»  te  t«iraea»    Manifold 


lattices,  too,  with  narrow  panes  set  in 
lead  ornamented  these  inferior  parts 
of  the  building  in  long  straight  rowSf 
and  chimneys  nearly  as  numerous 
towered  up  from  the  tall  peaked  roofSf 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  trim  re< 
gularity  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  The  whole,  however,  had  a 
pleasant  and  yet  imposing  effect  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  to  any  one 
who  looked  near,  there  was  an  air  of 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  about  the 
mansion  which  well  compensated  for 
the  want  of  grace.  The  view,  too, 
from  the  terrace  and  the  windows  was 
in  itself  a  continual  source  of  calm 
and  high-toned  pleasure  to  the  minds 
that  dwelt  within,  for  over  the  wide 
scene  came  a  thousand  varying  as- 
pects  as  the  clouds  and  sunshine 
chased  each  other  along  like  the  po« 
etical  dreams  of  a  bright  and  vary- 
ing imagination.  Morning  and  sun* 
set,  too,  and  moonlight  and  mid-day^ 
each  wrought  a  change  in  the  pros- 
pect and  brought  out  something  new 
and  fair  on  which  the  eye  rested  with 
delight. 

It  was  evening ;  the  lower  limb  of 
the  large  round  sun  rested  on  a  dark 
line  of  trees  which  filled  up  one  of  the 
slopes  of  the  ground  about  six  miles 
off;  and  above  the  bright  and  glowing 
disc  which  seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of 
its  own  glory,  were  stretched  a  few 
small  dark  clouds  edged  with  goldy 
which  hung  above  the  descending  star 
like  a  veil  thrown  back  to  afford  one 
last  look  of  the  bright  orb  of  day 
before  the  reign  of  night  began.  Over 
head,  the  sky  was  blushing  like  a 
bride,  and  woods  and  fields  and  dis- 
tant spires  and  hilb,  all  seemed  pene- 
trated with  the  purple  splendour  of 
the  hour.  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
or  more  peaceful  than  the  whole  sceneii 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  violent  passions  of  man  coul4 
remain  untamed  and  unchastened  bj 
the  aspect  of  so  much  bright  trails 
qoUUty. 
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Winding  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  marking  the  commencement 
of  what  might  be  called  the  plain — 
though^  to  say  the  truths  the  wide 
space  to  which  we  must  give  that 
name  was  broken  by  innumerable  un- 
dulations— appeared  a  hard  but  sandj 
road>  from  which  a  carriage-way  led 
by  a  circuit  up  to  the  mansion.  In 
some  places  high  banks  covered  with 
shrubs  and  bushes  overhang  the  course 
of  the  road,  though  in  others  it  passed 
unsheltered  over  the  soft,  short  grass 
of  the  hill;  but  just  at  the  angle  where 
the  two  paths  separated,  the  ground 
rose  almost  to  a  cliff,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom was  a  sprinff  of  very  clear  water 
gathered  into  a  Tittle  stone  basin. 

By  the  side  of  the  fountain,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  sat  a  figure  which  har- 
monized well  with  the  landscape.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl  not  yet  ap- 
parently sixteen  years  of  age.  Her 
garb  was  that  of  poverty,  her  head 
imcovered  by  any  thing  but  rich  and 
waving  locks  of  warm  brown  hair, 
her  face  and  neck  tanned  with  the  sun, 
her  feet  bare  as  well  as  her  hands  and 
her  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  her 
apparel  scanty,  coarse,  and  old,  though 
scrupulously  clean.  She  seemed,  in 
short,  a  beggar,  and  many  a  one 
would  have  passed  her  by  as  such  with- 
out notice  ;  but  those  who  looked 
nearer  saw  that  her  features  were 
very  beautiful,  her  teeth  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  her  limbs  rounded  and  well 
formed,  and  her  blue  eyes  under 
their  long  jetty  eyelashes  as  bright  yet 
soft  as  ever  beamed  on  mortal  man. 
Yet  there  was  something  wanting, 
an  indefinable  something,  not  ex- 
actly intellect,  for  there  was  often 
much  keen  and  flashing  light  spread 
over  the  whole  countenance.  Neither 
was  it  expression,  for  of  that  there  was 
a  great  deal ;  neither  was  it  steadiness, 
fbr  there  frequently  oame  a  look  of 
deep  thought,  punfully  deep,  intense, 
abstracted,  unsatisfied,  as  if  the  mind 
sought  something  within  itself  that  it 
comd  not  discover.  What  it  was  it 
is  difficult,  nay  impossible  to  say. 
Yet  there  was  something  wanting,  and 
all  those  who  looked  upon  her  felt  that 
it  was  so. 

She  sat  by  that  little  fountain  for 
a  long  time,  sometimes  gp^zing  into 
Ihe  water  as  if  her  heart  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brook ;  sometimes,  sud« 
denly  looking  up,  and  with  httr  hMd 


bent  on  one  side,  and  her  ear  inclined, 
listening  to  the  notes  of  a  lark  that 
rose  high  in  fdr  from  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  and  trilled  the  joy-inspired 
hymn  under  the  glowing  sky  ;  and  as 
she  did  so,  a  smile,  sweet,  and  bland, 
and  happy,  came  upon  her  lip  as  if  to 
her  the  song  of  the  lark  spoke  hope 
and  comfort  from  a  higher  source 
than  any  of  the  earth. 

While  she  was  thus  sitting  more 
than  one  horseman  passed  along  th« 
road,  but  the  poor  oirl  gave  them  only 
a  casual  glance  and  then  resumed  her 
meditations.  One  or  two  villagers, 
too,  on  foot,  walked  on  their  way, 
some  of  them  giving  her  a  nod,  to 
which  she  answered  nothing.  A  thin 
and  gloomy  looking  personage,  too, 
with  a  tall  hat  and  black  coat  and 
doublet,  rode  down  from  the  mansion, 
followed  by  two  men  of  somewhat  less 
staid  and  abstinent  appearance,  and  as 
he  passed  by,  he  gave  her  a  sour  look, 
and  muttered  something  about  the 
stocks.  The  girl  paid  him  no  atten- 
tion, however,  and  he  was  likewise 
soon  out  of  sight. 

At  length  a  horse  trotting  briskly 
was  heard  coming  along  the  high 
road,  and  a  moment  after  a  gay  cava- 
lier, well  mounted  and  armed,  with 
feather  in  his  hat  and  gold  upon  his 
doublet,  long  curling  locks  hanging  on 
his  shoulders  and  heavy  gilt  spurs 
buckled  over  his  boots,  appeared  at 
the  angle  of  the  bank.  There  he 
pulled  up,  however,  as  if  doubtfiol 
which  path  to  take,  and  seeing  the  girl 
he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  but  not  un- 
kindly tone,  "which  is  the  way  to 
Bishop's  Merton,  sweetheart?*' 

The  girl  rose  and  dropped  him  a 
not  ungraceful  courtesy,  but  for  her 
only  reply  she  laughed. 

«*  Which  is  the  way  to  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton, pretty  maid?"  the  stranger  re- 
peated, bringing  his  horse  closer  to 
her. 

*•  The  village  is  out  there,"  repHed 
the  girl,  pointm?  with  her  hand  along 
the  road ;  "  the  house  is  up  there,"  she 
added,  turning  towards  the  mansion  on 
the  hill,  and  then  she  immediately  seated 
herself  again  with  a  deep  sigh  and 
began  once  more  to  gaze  into  the 
fountain. 

The  stranger  wheeled  his  horse  as 
if  to  ride  up  to  the  house,  but  then 
paused,  and  springing  to  the  ground, 
be  tamed  t»  the  gin  onee  m>nt  Mk<' 
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lug,  *'  What  18  the  matter  with  jou> 
mj  poor  girl  ?  Has  any  one  injured 
you  —  is  there  any  thing  ails  you? 
What  makes  yon  so  sad  ?" 

She  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment 
with  a  countenance  totally  void  of 
expression,  and  then  gazing  down  into 
the  water  again,  she  resumed  her  me- 
ditations without  making  any  reply. 

"  She  must  be  a  fool,  *  the  stranger 
said,  speaking  to  himself.  "  All  the 
better  for  her,  poor  girl ;  I  wish  I  were 
A  fool  too,  one  woiud  escape  half  the 
sorrows  of  this  life  if  we  did  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  half  the  sins  too, 
•if  we  did  not  know  what  we  were 
about.  What  a  happy  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  a  rich  fool,  but  she  is  a  poor 
one,  that  is  clear,  and  the  case  is  not 
so  fortunate.  Here,  sweetheart,  there's 
A  crown  for  thee.  Good  faith,  I  am 
likely,  ere  long,  to  thank  any  man  for 
one  myself,  so  it  matters  not  how  soon 
the  few  1  have  are  gone/' 

The  girl  took  the  money  readily, 
mad  dropped  the  giver  a  low  courtesy, 
aaying  *'  Thank  your  worship — God 
bless  you,  sir." 

"  He  had  need,  my  pretty  maid,'* 
replied  the  stranger,  '*  for  never  man 
wanted  a  blessing  more  than  I  do,  or 
hBB  been  longer  without  one."  And 
thus  speaking,  he  sprang  upon  his 
horse's  back  again,  and  rode  up  to- 
wards the  house. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  continued  standing  where 
he  had  left  her,  meditating  sadly,  as  it 
seemed,  for  several  minutes ;  and  at 
length  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  **  Alas ! 
be  does  not  come — he  does  not  come. 
Perhaps  he  will  never  comeagain^-oh^ 
bow  I  wish  he  would  stay  away !" 

The  whole  speech  was  as  contradic- 
tory as  a  speech  could  be,  especially 
when  the  look  and  manner  were  taken 
as  part  and  parcel  thereof.  But  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact ; 
for  man  is  a  mass  of  contradictions, 
and  there  is  scarce  one  enjoyment  that 
does  not  partake  of  pain — one  appre- 
hension that  is  not  mingled  widi  a 
hope — one  hope  that  is  not  chequered 
by  a  fear.  Antsgonist  principles  are 
ever  warring  within  us,  and  many  of 
the  sreatest  contests  result  in  a  drawn 
battle.  Iff  however,  the  girl's  first 
words  and  the  last  had  been  evidentlv 
in  oppoaition  to  each  other,  the  wish 
wiUi  whioh  tha  eondndad  was  instantly 
MM  1^  Ibt  glow  upon  her  cheek. 


and  the  light  in  her  eye,  when  she  once 
more  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Bishop's  Merton. 

**  It  is  he  !"  she  cried  with  a  smile, 
"  It  is^he !  I  know  the  pace,  I  know  the 
pace  1"  and  running  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  she  gazed  down  it,  while  a 
horseman,  followed  by  three  servants, 
came  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  a  loose 
rein  and  an  easy  seat.  He  was  a  younr 
man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  with 
long  fair  hair,  and  pointed  beard,  tall 
and  well  made,  though  somewhat  slight 
in  form,  with  a  grave  and  even  stern  cast 
of  features,  but  a  broad  high  forehead, 
clear  but  well  marked  brows,  and  lips, 
full  but  not  large,  fixed,  and  apparently 
unsusceptible  of  any  buta  cold,  thought- 
ful expression  as  he  rode  forward,  till 
suddenly  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  poor 
girl  who  was  watching  him,  when  a 
bright  and  beaming  smile  broke  over 
his  whole  countenance,  and  a  complete 
change  took  place,  like  that  which 
spreads  over  a  fine  country  when  the 
storm  gives  place  to  sunshine. 

"Ah,  Arrah  Neil!"  he  cried,  "my 
poor  Arrah  Neil,  is  that  you  come 
back?  Where  is  your  grandfather, 
poor  child,  have  they  set  him  free  ?'* 
And  he,  too,  sprang  from  his  horse, 
taking  the  girls  hand  with  a  look  of 
tender  compassion. 

"  No,  he  is  not  free,"  replied  Arrah 
Neil,  "  he  never  will  be  free." 

•*  Oh  yes,"  answered  the  gentleman^ 
"these  things  cannot  last  for  ever, 
Arrah.  Time  will  bring  about  change, 
I  doubt  not,  which  will  deliver  him  from 
whatever  prison  they  have  taken  him  to.^ 

"  Not  from  that  prison,"  answered 
the  girl,  with  tears  rising  in  her  eyes, 
"  it  is  a  low  and  narrow  prison.  Lord 
Walton.  I  told  them  he  would  die 
when  they  took  him,  and  he  only 
reached  Devizes.  But  they  are  happy 
who  sleep — they  are  happy  who  sleep ;" 
and  sitting  down  bv  the  side  of  the  weU> 
she  fell  into  thought  again. 

The  stranger  stood  and  gazed  at  her 
for  a  moment  without  uttering  a  word. 
There  are  times  when  silence  is  more 
eloquent  of  sympathy  than  the  choicest 
words  of  condolence.  One  of  the 
servants,  however,  who  had  ridden  np, 
and  was  holding  his  lord's  horse,  burst 
forth  with  an  oath' — *'  The  roundhead 
rascals  !  1  wish  I  had  my  sword  in 
their  stomachs  I  The  good  old  man 
was  worth  a  score  of  toon.*' 
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'*  Hush  !**  said  his  master  sternly^ 
^'  hush  I  no  such  words  in  mj  hearing, 
Langan  1" 

''Then  faith,  my  lord,  I  must  speak 
them  behind  your  back,*'  murmured 
the  man ;  but  his  master  had  taken  a 
step  forward,  and  was  bending  down 
his  head  to  speak  to  the  poor  girl. 
*'  Come  up  to  the  house,  Arrah,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  not  stay  here  alone, 
nor  go  back  to  the  cottage  either. 
Come  up  to  the  house,  and  my  sister 
will  comfort  and  be  kind  to  you.*' 

The  girl  gazed  in  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  starting 
up,  as  if  some  remembrance  flashed 
across  her  mind,  she  exclaimed,  "  No, 
jio !  do  not  go  there,  sir !  Do  not  go 
there  I  Mis^rtune  will  happen  to  you 
if  you  go  there — I  am  sure  it  will — I 
am  quite  sure  it  will." 

•*  But  why,  Arrah  ?"  asked  her  com- 
panion, with  an  incredulous  smile, 
"  what  makes  you  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  ?  Have  you  seen  any  of 
the  parliament  people  there  ?" 

''  There  was  Dry,  of  Longsoaken," 
replied  Arrah  Neil,  "  but  he  came 
down  again  ;  and  it  is  not  that.  But 
I  must  not  say  what  it  is — yet  do  not 
go  up — do  not  ffo  up !  kind,  good 
Charles  Walton,  ao  not  go  up  !" 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  her 


with  an  expression  of  much  commise- 
ration for  her  sorrows,  but  no  reliance 
on  her  words,  "  I  must  go,  Arrah," 
he  said ;  "  you  know  my  sister  is  there ; 
and  even  ir  there  be  danger  I  must  ^. 
Come  up,  Arrah,  there*8  a  g^od  girl, 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you 
in  these  sad  times.*' 

The  poor  girl  shook  her  head  8adly« 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  replied— 
"  Ah,  you  think  me  a  fool,  and  so  I 
am,  perhaps,  for  things  trouble  me 
much  here,**  and  she  laid  her  finger 
on  her  brow  ;'  "  memories — memories 
that  haunt  me,  but  are  like  dreams 
that  we  try  to  recall  distinctly  after 
sleep  is  gone,  and  yet  have  but  faint 
images  of  them,  as  of  trees  in  a  mist. 
But  I  am  not  a  fool  in  this,  sir ;  and  I 
beseech  you  not  to  go.** 

"  Stay  with  her,  Langan,"  said  Lord 
Walton,  "and  bring  her  up  to  the 
house.  The  fit  is  upon  the  poor  girl, 
and  her  grandfather's  death  may  make 
it  worse.  You  loved  him  well,  and 
will  be  kind  to  her.  Stay  with  her, 
good  fellow,  and  persuade  her  to  come 
up.  I  must  go,  now,  Arrah,**  he  con> 
tinned,  ''but  come  up  with  Langan, 
for  Annie  will  be  glad  to  see  you  <^vn, 
and  will  try  to  comfort  you.*'  Thus 
saying,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  onward  up  the  hilL 


CHAPTBa  II« 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  where- 
of we  have  just  been  speaking,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  village  or  town  of 
Bishop*s  Merton — for  it  was  beginning 
to  give  itself  the  airs  of  a  great  place — 
sat  two  personages  finishing  their  sup- 
per, about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Their 
food  was  a  cola  sirloin  of  roast  beef, 
for  the  English  nation  were  always 
fond  of  that  plain  and  substantial  com- 
modity, and  their  drink  was  good  Eng- 
lish ale,  the  most  harmonious  accom- 
paniment to  the  meat.  The  elder  of 
the  two  was  a  hard-featured,  some- 
what morose  looking  personage,  but  of 
a  hale,  fresh  complexion,  with  a  quick 
grey  eye.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
thought  about  the  brow;  and  round 
the  mouth  were  some  strong  defined 
lines,  we  might  almost  call  them  fur- 
rows. He  was  as  thin  and  spare,  too, 
as  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  apparently 
strong  and  active  for  his  age,  and  hb 
long  fimbs  and  breadth  of  chest  spoke 


considerable  original  powers.  He  was 
dressed  altogether  in  black,  and  though 
a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat  lay  on  a 
chair  by  his  side,  he  wore,  while  sitting 
at  meat,  a  small  round  cap  of  black 
cloth,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  pumpkin, 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  had  also 
a  good  strong  sword  leaning  on  the 
chair  beside  him,  habited  like  himself 
in  black,  with  steel  points  and  hilt. 
The  other  was  a  younger  man,  very 
different  in  appearance ;  a  good  deu 
taller  than  his  companion,  and  appa- 
rently more  vigorous ;  his  face  deco- 
ratea  with  an  immense  pair  of  mous- 
tachios,  and  a  somewhat  long-pointed 
beard,  both  of  that  indistinct  hue,  which 
may  be  called  whey  colour.  His  hair 
floated  upon  his  shoulders  in  the  style 
of  the  cavaliers ;  but  to  say  the  truth, 
it  seemed  somewhat  unconscious  of  the 
comb ;  and  his  dress,  too,  displayed 
that  sort  of  dirty  finery,  which  by  no 
means  prepossesses  the  wary  usurer  or 
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fipgienced  tradenun  with  the  idea 

of  great  funds  at  command  on  the 

put  of  the  wearer«     His  doublet  of 

wfled  leather  displayed  a  great  nam- 

Wr  of  ornamented  buttons*  and  shreds 

of  sold  lace;    his  collar  and  hand- 

rv&t  were  of  lace*  which  had  once 

been  of  h^h  price,  but  had  seen  ser« 

vioe  probi£lT  with  more  masters  than 

ooe*  and  had  borne  away  in  the  con- 

lict  with  the  world*  many  a  hole  and 

teart  more  honourable  in  flag  or  stan- 

dsrd  than  in  human  apparel.  Hanging 

to  his  side*  and  ready  for  action*  was 

a  egregious    rapier*   with  a   small 

dagxer  placed  beside  it*  as  if  to  set  off 

its  length  to  the  ereater  advantage. 

On  his  legsi  were  a  Targe  pair  of  jack- 

boots*  which  he  seldom  laid  aside*  and 

there  is  oTen  reason  to  suppose  that 

they  covered  several  deficiencies ;  and 

bulging  on  a  peg  behind*  was  a  broad 

beaver*  very  unlike  the  hats  usually 

worn  in  England  at  the  time*  orna- 

nented  with  a  long  red  feather. 

As  to  his  countenance  and  its  ex« 
venon*  thcr  were  very  peculiar.  The 
natures  in  themselves  were  not  bad— » 
the  eyes  large  and  somewhat  promi« 
sent  The  nose*  which  was  by  no 
Deans  pre-eminent*  though  turned  un 
at  the  point*  was  not  ^together  ill- 
shaped*  and  might  have  passed  muster 
amongst  the  ordinary  noses  of  the 
world*  had  it  not  been  that*  though 
tolerably  white  itself*  it  was  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  patch  of  red*  which  seemed 
to  have  transferred  itself  from  the 
cheeks  to  unite  in  the  centre  of  the 
face.  The  expression  was  bold*  swag- 
gering* and  impudent*  but  a  touch  of 
shrewd  cunning  was  tiiere*  diversified 
every  now  and  then  by  a  quick*  furtive 
look  around*  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  worthy  gentleman  himself* 
like  »  careful  sentinel*  was  always  upon 
the  watch. 

Certainly*  seldom  were  there  ever 
ieeo  companions  more  opposite  than 
on  the  present  occasion;  and  yet  it 
not  untrequently  happens*  in  this 
strange  life  of  ours*  that  circumstances* 
inclination*  or  wayward  fortune*  make 
our  comrade  of  the  way*  the  man*  of 
aP  others  least  like  ourself ;  and  of  all 
the  great  general  principles  which  are 
salject  to  exceptions*  tnat  which  has 
the  ipost*  ia  the  fact*  of  birds  of  a  fea- 
dMT  fbing  t<^gether. 

^I  Jumi  done*"  said  the  elder  of  the 
(n^  l^fNr  ^vwn  his.knif^. 


€t 


"  Pooh*  nonsense**'  cried  the  other* 

you  haven't  eaten  half  a  pound.  I 
shan*t  have  done  this  half  hour.  I  am 
like  a  camel*  Masteif  Randal.  When* 
ever  I  have  an  opportunity  I  lay  in  a 
store  for  the  journey  in  my  own  sto« 
mach.*' 

''  Or  like  an  ass**'  replied  the  other 
gentleman*  **  who  takes  more  upon  his 
back  than  he  can  carry.** 

<'  No*  not  like  an  ass*  either*"  re« 
plied  the  man  with  the  great  mousta* 
Chios*  **  for  an  ass  bears  the  food  for 
other  people — I  for  myself.  How  can 
you  or  I  tell  that  we  shall  get  another 
meal  for  the  next  three  days?  'Tis 
always  right  to  prepare  for  the  worst ; 
and  therefore*  so  long  as  my  stomach 
will  hold*  and  the  beef  endure*  I  will 
go  on." 

"  The  man  who  never  knows  when 
he  has  enough**'  answered  his  compa- 
nion* *^  is  sure  sooner  or  later  either  to 
want  or  have  too  much*  and  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other.** 

"Oh,  your  pardon*  your  pardon*" 
cried  the  tall  man*  "give  me  the  too 
much!  I  will  always  find  means  to 
dispose  of  it — I  am  of  the  too  much 
faction.  It's  my  battle-cry*  my  rally- 
ing word.  Give  me  the  too-much  by 
all  means  1  Did  you  ever  see  a  car- 
penter cut  out  a  door  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  tailor  cut  out  a  coat  ?  Did  yoa 
ever  see  a  blacksmith  forge  a  horse- 
shoe ?  They  always  take  too  much  to 
begin  with.  There  are  plenty  of  bags 
in  the  world  always  wide  open  for  su- 
perfluities ;  but*  to  say  truth*  I  never 
found  I  had  too  much  yet :  that's  an 
epoch  in  my  history  which  is  to  come.** 

"  Because  like  other  fools  you  never 
know  when  vou  have  enough*'*  replied 
the  man  called  Randal ;  "  and  as  for 
your  future  history*  it  will  form  but 
a  short  tale*  easily  told." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  sav — I 
know  what  you  would  say***  replied  the 
other;  "that  the  last  act  will  find  me 
in  the  most  elevated  situation  I  have 
ever  filled*  though  I  mav  still  be  a  de- 
pendent. But  I  can  tell  vou*  my  good 
friend*  that  in  my  many  dangerous  ex- 
peditions and  important  occupations*  I 
have  escaped  the  crods  piece  of  timber 
and  the  line  perpendicular*  so  often> 
that  I  fear  I  am  reserved  for  another 
fate*  and  am  in  great  dread  every  time 
I  go  upon  the  water." 

"  You  are  quite  safe***  replied  the 
9ther*  with  a  grim  smile :  "  I'll  wages 
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s  tbonsand  ponndti  upon  your  life»  in  a 
worm^^aten  boat,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  But  hemp»  hemp — I  would 
have  you  beware  of  hemp !  Odds  life, 
lo  hear  you  talk  of  your  dangerous 
expeditions    and    important    occuptu 

lions Cease,  cease,  I  would  sleep 

in  peace  to-night,  and  you  will  give 
me  an  indigestion." 

«  Pshaw,"  cried  the  other,  "  you 
have  no  more  stomach  than  a  pipped 
ben ;  and  as  to  my  exploits,  what  land 
have  I  not  visited — what  scenes  have  I 
not  seen  ?  To  whom,  if  not  to  me, 
was  owing  the  defence  of  Rochelle? 
To  whom " 

<<  Hush,  hush,"  said  his  companion ; 
'^  tell  the  tale  to  others.  I  would  as 
toon  drink  vinegar,  or  eat  stale  cab- 
bage, as  hear  lies  four  times  repeated— 
even  with  a  variation.*' 

"  Lies !"  cried  the  other ;  "  thunder 
and  lightning,  sir " 

''There,  there,"  cried  his  compa- 
nion, quietly  waving  his  hand :  "  that 
will  do  1  no  more  of  it !  Thunder  and 
lightning  will  do  nothing  at  your  bid* 
ding ;  so  the  less  you  have  to  do  with 
them  the  better,  lest  you  burn  your  fin- 
gers. Try  to  be  an  honest  man  1  leave 
off  lying  1  don't  swagger  but  when  you 
are  drunk !  and  perchance  you  may  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  horses  while 
other  men  fight." 

<'  Well,  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling 
with  a  maggot,"  replied  his  tall  corn- 
rade ;  and,  taking  to  his  knife  again, 
he  commenced  a  new  inroad  on  the 
beef,  in  assailing  which,  at  least,  he  kept 
his  word  with  a  laudable  degree  of 
fidelity. 

In  the  meanwhile  the^  gentleman  in 
black  turned  his  shoulder  to  the  table, 
and  fell  into  deep  thought.  But  after 
a  moment  or  two  he  opened  his  lips, 
with  an  oracular  shake  of  the  head, 
not  exactly  addressing  his  speech  to  his 
companion,  but  more  apparently  to  the 
hilt  of  his  own  sword,  the  point  of 
which  he  had  brought  round  between 
his  feet,  and  the  blade  of  which  he 
twirled  round  and  round  with  his 
hands  while  he  was  speaking. 

''  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them,"  he  said, 
*'  are  either  rank  fools  or  cold-hearted 
knaves,  presumptuous  blockheads,  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  command, 
because  they  have  not  wit  enough  to 
obey ;  or  cunning  scoundrels,  who  aim 
alone  at  their  own  interests  when  they 
are  affecting  to  serve  only  their  coao» 


try,  and  yet  are  fools  enough  not  to 
lee  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
good  of  every  part." 

"Who,  who,  who?  Who  do  yoo 
mean  ?"  asked  the  other. 

''English  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
man  in  black,  "  English  gentlemen,  I 
say. 

"  Complimentary,  certainly,"  re- 
marked his  comrade;  ".and  by  no 
means  too  general  or  comprehensive. 
I  dare  say  it's  very  true,  though,  so 
here's  to  your  health.  Master  Randal." 

"  Let  my  health  alone,*'  said  Randal> 
*'  and  take  care  of  your  own,  for  if 
you  drink  much  more  of  that  old  ale, 
your  head,  to-morrow  morning,  will 
be  as  heavy  as  the  barrel  from  which 
it  comes,  and  I  shall  have  to  pump 
upon  you,  to  make  you  fit  for  any 
business  whatsoever.  Come,  finish 
your  supper,  and  take  a  walk  with  me 
upon  the  hill. — But  who  have  we  here  ? 
One  of  the  rebels,  1  take  it.  Now, 
mind  your  part,  but  do  not  lie  more 
than  your  nature  absolutely  requires." 

The  last  words  of  this  speech  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  spoken  in  a  low  voice, 
as  an  addition  was  made  to  the  party 
in  the  room  where  they  were  sittmg. 

The  personage  who  entered  was 
the  same  thin,  self-denying-looking 
gentleman  who  had  passed  poor  Arri£ 
Neil,  as  she  sat  by  the  fountain  in  the 
morning,  and  bad,  in  his  own  mind, 
charitably  furnished  her  with  a  lodging 
in  the  stocks.  That  we  may  not  have 
to  refer  to  this  gentleman's  previous 
history  hereafter,  we  may  as  well  pause 
here  for  a  moment  to  say  the  few 
words  that  are  needed  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  some  reference  may  be 
made  to  his  former  life  in  another 
place.  Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
as  he  was  now  called,  had  risen  from 
an  humble  origin,  and  though  now  a 
wealthy  man,  had  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  the  errand  boy  of  a  grocer,  or 
rather  general- dealer,  in  the  village  of 
Bishop's  Merton.  His  master  was  a 
rigid  nuin,  a  Puritan  of  the  most  severe 
cast,  and  his  master's  wife  a  buxom 
dame,  given  somewhat  to  the  good 
things  of  life,  especially  of  a  fluid 
kind,  which  she  employed  the  ingenuity 
of  young  Ezekiel  Dry  in  obtaining  for 
her,  unknown  to  her  more  abstemious 
better  half.  He  thus  acquired  some 
small  skill  in  deceiving  sharp  eyes,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  his  worthy  pa- 
ftroa  did  net  fail  to  gite  him  farther 
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■Bfrorement  in  dris  peenluur  branch  of 
floenoey  by  initiating  him  into  the  mjs« 
ttTj  of  the  differoice  between  a  yard 
metsare  and  a  yard  of  tape  or  ribbon ; 
between  a  pound  weight  and  a  pound 
of  si^ar  or  butter ;  between  which« 
as  the  learned  reader  is  well  aware^ 
there  it  a  great  and  important  distinct 
tioD.  As  worthy  Ezekiel  Dry  grew  up 
into  a  young  man,  his  master  settled 
down  into  an  old  one — and  at  length, 
detthp  who,  like  his  neighbours  in  a 
country  town,  is  compelled  occasion- 
sUy  to  go  to  the  chandler's  shop,  called 
one  morning  at  the  door  of  Ezekiers 
■nter,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
ent  his  full  measmre.  The  usual  course 
•f  events  then  took  place — there  was  a 
vidowy  and  a  shopman — the  widow  was 
niddle-aged  and  wealthy^  the  shopman 
yoang  and  poor,  and  Mr,  Dry  became 
a  married  man,  and  master  of  the 
ibop.  During  a  probation  of  twenty 
yearsy  which  his  matrimony  lasted,  he 
did  not  altogether  escape  scandal ;  but 
ra  those  times,  as  in  others,  very  rigid 
piety  (at  least  in  appearance)  was  not 
always  accompanied  by  very  rigid  mo- 
rality— and  those  people  who  conceived 
that  they  might  exist  separately,  looked 
wptm  the  latter  as  of  very  little  conse- 
fusoce  where  the  former  was  pre- 
eminent. At  length,  after  having  re- 
wted  time  and  strong  waters,  (which 
ksr  second  husband  never  denied  her 
b  any  quantity,)  to  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy,  Mrs.  Dry  slept  with  her  an- 
cestors ;  and  Mr.  Dry  went  on  flou- 
rishing, till  at  length  he  sold  his  house 
and  shop  to  another  pillar  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  bought  a  good  estate  in 
the  near  neighbourhood,  called  Long- 
soaken.  He  still  kept  up  his  connexion 
with  his  native  town,  however,  became 
a  person  of  the  highest  consideration 
thmin,  took  part  m  all  its  councils, 
nanaged  many  of- its  affairs,  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  news,  and  was  the 
KtMj  of  the  Puritans,  the  terror  of  the 
parson,  and  the  scorn  of  the  cavaliers. 
It  was  his  xisual  custom,  as  he 
still  remained  a  widower,  to  look  into 
the  '<  Rose  of  Shaaron".every  fine  after- 
noon, less,  as  he  said,  to  take  even 
IIm  naedfvl  refreshment  of  the  body, 
ikmi  to  pause  and  meditate  for  half  an 
homr,  bdbre  he  retired  to  his  own 
;  bttt  it  was  remarked  that,  on 
oeoasioDSf  he  invariably  had  a 
of  foma  kind  of  Uouid 
IdiBf  and  oonralted 


the  host  upon  the  affairs  of  every  body 
in  the  place.  In  the  present  instancfy 
Mr.  Dry  had  received  immediate  in- 
formation that  two  strangers  had  ap- 
peared at  the  Rose  of  Shaaron,  between 
eight  and  nine,  and  he  had  hastened 
up  from  Lonffsoaken  without  loss  of 
time ;  but  he  had  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour  with  the  landlord  in  an  inner 
chamber,  inquiring  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  appearance  and  de- 
meanour. Now,  the  landlord  had  lost 
more  than  one  good  customer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unpleasant  interference 
of  his  respected  neighbour,  who  had 
occasionally  caused  some  of  the  most 
expensive  visitors  at  his  house  to  be 
committed  as  malignants ;  but  as  he 
dared  not  show  any  resistance,  or  make 
any  remonstrance  to  a  person  so  high 
in  authority  as  Master  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  his  only  course  was  to  defend 
the  characters  of  his  guests  as  far  as 
was  safe.  But  the  worthy  host  was  a 
timid  man,  and  did  not  ever  venture 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  in  the 
presence  of  his  betters. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  questions 
now  addressed  to  him,  he  replied,  '^  Oh 
dear  no,  worshipful  sir !  That  is  to 
say — ^for  one  cannot  be  certain  of 
any  thing  in  this  ungodly  world — they 
do  not  look  like  it  at  all.  Malignants 
are  always  gay  in  their  apparel,  and 
the  gentleman  is  dressed  just  like  your- 
self, all  in  black.  He  has  got  a  Ge- 
neva scull-cap  too.  I  should  not  won- 
der if  he  were  a  gifted  man  like  your« 
self." 

'*  That  may  be  a  mere  disguise,** 
said  Mr.  Dry. 

**  Then,  malignants  are  always  roys- 
terine  blades,"  continued  the  landlord— 
<'  calling  for  all  manner  of  things, 
beginning  with  wine,  and  ending  with, 
strong  waters.  Now,  these  ffood  peo- 
ple have  had  nought  but  beef  and  ale ; 
though,  doubtless,  as  all  godly  men 
may  do  for  the  comfort  of  the  inner 
man,  they  will  take  something  moT% 
warming  before  they  go — but  as  yet, 
one  tankard  of  ale  is  all  Uiey  have  had." 

"  That  looks  well,"  said  Mr.  Dryr 
oracularly,  ^  not  that  I  would  con- 
demn any  man  for  using  creature  com-, 
forts  in  moderation,  according  to  his 
necessity.  Some  men's  complexion^ 
if  of  a  cold  and  melancholic  nature^ 
does  require  such  helps.  I  myself  am 
driven  to  it — ^but  what  more,my  fHend?. 
Art  they  "grave  in  tbdr  disooorse?" 
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"  A»  heart  could  wish,"  replied  the 
landlord.  *'  I  should  take  them  rather 
lOr  the  most  pious  and  hiimhle." 

"  I  will  see  them  myself,"  said  Dry, 
who  began  to  suspect  the  landlord. 
**  It  is  not  easy  to  deceive  my  eyes." 

But  the  worthy  host  contrived  to 
detain  his  worshipful  fellow-townsman 
for  some  minutes  longer,  in  order  that 
the  guests  might  finish  their  meal  in 
peace,  by  opening  a  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  "  the  poor 
silly  girl,  Arrah  Neil,"  as  he  called 
her,  in  regard  to  whom,  he  had  shrewd 
suspicions  that  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoa- 
ken,  entertained  sentiments  not  quite 
so  rigid  as  those  which  his  words  in 
morning  might  seem  to  imply. 

On  this  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, however,  I  shall  not  dwell,  as 
it  would  be  neither  very  instructive 
nor  very  amusing,  but  will  return 
once  more  to  the  parlour  of  the 
inn  which  Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken 
entered  with  a  staid  and  stately  step, 
with  his  two  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  in  deep  medita- 
tion. The  younger  of  the  two  guests 
in  the  parlour  lolled  in  his  chair  and 
bit  his  lip,  the  elder  considered  Mr. 
Dry  attentively  but  suffered  him  to 
enter  the  room  and  approach  the 
table  without  saying  a  word.  Neither 
did  he  make  any  movement  of  limb 
or  feature,  but  remained  cold,  stiff, 
and  dry,  as  if  his  limbs  and  his  coun- 
tenance were  made  of  wood.  Mr. 
Dry,  however,  always  recollected  that 
he  was  a  man  in  authority  ;  and  great 
success  in  life,  where  there  is  any 
weakness  of  character,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  confident  self-importance  very 
comfortable  to  the  possessor  thereof^ 
though  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
his  friends  and  companions. 

As  neither  of  the  others  uttered  a 
word,  then,  he  began  the  conversation 
himself  without  farther  ado. 

"  I  trust  we  are  brethren,  sir,"  he 
aaid,  addressing  the  gentleman  whom 
we  have  called  Randal. 

**  I  trust  we  are  so,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  Mr.  Dry,  ''my  name 
is  Dry,  sir — Dry  of  Longsoaken." 

''  You  may  be  soaked  long  enough," 
murmured  the  man  at  the  table  to 
himself,  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard-^ 
"  you  may  be  soaked  long  enough 
before  vou  be  moistened,  Mr.  Dry." 

But  his  companion,  who  saw  his  lips 


knove,  ^ave  himagrave  look  and  replied 
to  the  intruder,  ''  1  am  happy  to  hear 
it,  sir.  It  is  a  godly  name,  which  I 
have  heard  of  before.  Will  you  never 
have  done  with  that  beef.  Master 
Barecolt  ?" 

**  But  this  mouthful,  but  this  mouth* 
ful,"  replied  the  gentleman  at  the  table* 
**  and  then  I  am  with  you." 

*•  One  word  before  you  go,"  said 
Mr.  Dry,  '*  you  seem,  sir,  a  godly  and 
well-disposed  man,  and  I  doubt  not 
have  been  led  into  the  right  way  ;  but 
there  is  an  'air  of  prelatic  malignancy, 
about  this  person  at  the  table." 

'<  You  are  altogether  mistaken,  wor« 
thy  Dry,"  said  the  good  gentlemaa 
who  had  been  paying  such  devoted  at* 
tention  to  the  beef,  "  there  is  nothing 
malignant  about  my  nature,  and  the 
air  you  talk  of  is  but  a  remnant  of 
French  manners  caught  while  I  was 
serving  our  Calvinistic  brethren  in 
that  poor,  benighted  land.  In  me« 
sir,  you  behold  him  whom  you  may 
have  heard  of— who  in  the  morning 
preached  to  the  people  in  the  belea- 
guered city  of  Rochelle,  from  the  2nd 
verse  of  the  24  th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  '  your  fathers  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  the  old 
times;*  and  who  in  the  evening  led  them 
out  to  battle,  and  smote  the  Philistines 
hip  and  thigh.  That  is  to  say,  broke 
through  the  stockade,  and  defeated 
two  regiments  of  the  guards." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  replied 
Mr.  Dry. 

"  Then  you  must  have  heard  like« 
wise,"  said  the  gentleman  at  the  tables 
rising  up  at  full  length,  and  making 
the  intruder  a  low  bow,  <'  of  Master 
Deciduous  Barecolt." 

«'  I  think  I  have,  I  think  I  have," 
said  Mr.  Dry. 

"  Then,  again,"  cried  Barecolt, 
"  when  I  defended  the  pass  in  the  Ce* 
venues  with  only  two  godly  compa- 
nions against  the  Count  de  Suza  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  blood-thirsty  pa- 
pists, you  must  surely  have  heard  of 
that  exploit." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  replied  Mr. 
Dry. 

'*  Then,  sir,  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Europe,"  answered  the 
other  with  a  look  of  high  indignation ; 
"for  I  trust  that  the  name  of  Deoi*. 
duous  Barecolt  is  known  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  will  descend  to  pos* 
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teritj  upon  tbe  stream  of  time»  only 
rendered  imperishable  by  that  which 
destroys  other  things.  Good  nighty 
Mr.  Dry.  Now  Master  Randal  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you ;  shall  we 
sing  a  psalm  before  we  go  ?'* 
»  **  No,**  replied  Randal  abruptly^  and 
picking  up  bis  hat^  he  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room. 

The  inn  was  situated  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  door,  the  two  strangers  emerged 
from  between  the  lines  of  houses,  and 
found  themsel?es  amongst  the  hedge- 
rows. Without  any  hesitation  as  to 
the  track  which  he  was  to  pursue,  the 
dder  gentleman  mounted  a  stile  to  the 
ri^t  and  took  a  path,  which,  crossing 
the  fields,  wound  gradually  up  over 
one  slope  after  another  till  it  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  Bbhop's 
Merton  House  was  placed. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  moonlight  night ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  mansion  they  caught  a  sight 
of  its  wide  front  extending  along  the 
hill  till  the  wings  were  concealed  by  a 
little  wood,  behind  which,  as  they 
walked  on,  the  whole  building  was 
speedily  lost. 

**  It  seems  a  fine  old  place,"  said 
Barecolt  to  his  companion.  « It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Escurial.'* 

**  Morelikely  puts  YOU  in  mind  of  the 
stocksy"  said  Randal,  ''for  you  have 
both  Been  and  felt  the  one  and  never 
set  eyes  upon  the  other.*' 

«  How  can  you  tell  that  I  never  saw 
It  ?*  exclaimed  his  companion  ;  **  you 
have  not  had  the  dandling  of  me  ever 
finoe  I  was  a  baby  in  arms.*' 

''Heaven  forbid  1"  cried  Randal, 
"  but  I  know  you  never  have  seen  it 
because  you  say  you  have.  However, 
you  must  either  speak  truth  to-night, 
or  hold  your  tongrue,  or  we  are  ruined. 
I  did  not  stop  you  in  your  course  with 
that  round-headed  knave  at  the  inn, 
because  I  knew  that  you  must  void  a 
certain  quantity  of  falsehood  in  the 
day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  it  before  you  came  up  here ;  for 
this  young  lord  is  not  one  to  take 
eoimtcrfmt  coin.** 

*<The  monster  r  exclaimed  Bare- 
colt; "there  is  not  a  more  cruel  or 
btrbiroiis  creature  in  the  earth  than 


the  man  who  drives  from  his  door  all 
the  sweet  little  children  of  the  ima- 
gination which  you  call  lies.  He  is 
wanting  in  all  human  charity.  Give 
me  the  generous  and  confiding  soul  who 
believes  every  thing  that  is  said  to 
him»  and  enjoys  the  story  of  a  tra- 
veller who  relates  to  him  wild  scenes 
in  lands  he  never  has  visited,  just  as 
much  as  if  it  was  all  as  true  as 
history " 

"  Which  is  itself  a  lie,"  rejoined  the 
other.  '<  Had  this  young  man*s  father 
been  alive  you  would  have  found  a 
person  after  your  own  heart.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  capabilities  of  belief. 
His  mind  was  but  a  looking-glass, 
always  representing  what  was  before 
it ;  his  religion  was  in  the  last  sermon 
he  had  heard,  his  politics  in  the  last 
broadsheet,  his  opinions  those  of  his 
companions  for  the  hour,  his  taste  the 
newest  mode  that  he  had  seen.  He 
was  the  quintessence  of  an  ordinary- 
minded  man.  But  his  son  is  a  very 
different  being.  But  do  you  not  see  a 
strange  light  shining  through  the  wood 
before  us  ?  Hark,  there  is  an  alarm- 
bell  !"  And  hurrying  his  pace  he 
issued  forth  from  the  wood  some  three 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  where  the 
cause  of  the  light  they  had  seen  be- 
came too  visible. 

Rising  up  from  one  of  the  flanking 
towers  of  the  old  house  in  large  white 
volumes  to  the  very  sky,  was  a  tall 
column  of  smoke  spreading  out  to- 
wards the  top,  while  from  the  build- 
ing itself  poured  forth  the  rushing 
flame  like  a  huge  beacon  illuminating 
all  the  country  round.     Each  window 
in  that  tower  and  the  neighbouring 
wing  emitted  the  same  blaze ;  and  it 
was    very   evident   that,   although  a 
number  of  persons  were  seen  moving 
about  upon  the  terrace,  engaged  ap- 
parently in  the  endeavour  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  that  it  was  making  its 
way  rapidly  towards  the  rest  of  the 
house.     The  two  strangers  ran  as  fast 
as  possible  to  give  assistance.   But  be- 
fore I  pursue  their  adventures  on  that 
night,  I  must  turn  to  speak  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  within  the  mansion 
of  Bishop's  Merton  during  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  disaster  which  I 
have  described. 
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Evert  one  knows  something  respect* 
ing  Tahiti — the  heauty  of  its  scenery^ 
and  its  hospitable  inhabitants ;  for  who 
has  not  read  the  narrative  of  Cook*s 
voyages^  or  Cowper's  verses  on  the 
**  gentle  savage"  whom  the  illustrious 
navigator  brought  from  the  simple 
usages  of  his  native  island  to  wit- 
ness the  ever-varying  features  of  our 
complicated  civilization.  Although  the 
group  of  the  Society  Islands  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  navigator 
Quirosy  it  is  to  the  admirable  and  un- 
rivalled sagacity  of  Cook  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  vivid  descriptions 
^hich  have  interested  all  Europe,  and 
have  been  translated  into  so  many  lan- 
guages. The  surpassing  beauty  of 
these  remote  islands,  the  splendour  and 
utility  of  their  previously  unknown 
vegetable  productions,  and  above  all, 
a  variety  of  omr  race  differing  in  com- 
plexion as  well  as  in  social  condition 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  at  once  mild 
and  energetic,  slothful  and  lively, 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious.  The  Polyne- 
sian race  to  which  we  were  intro- 
duced, has  its  own  national  character^ 
no  less  distinct  from  that  of  the  labo- 
icious  and  patient  African,  than  the 
nut-brown  complexion  of  the  Tahitian 
differs  from  the  jet-black  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Gold  coast.  Probably  no 
two  races  of  mankind  exhibit  greater 
contrasts  than  the  stern,  melancholy 
and  vindictive  American,  cherishing 
vengeance  for  years,  as  if  he  had  been 
descended  from  the  first  murderer, 
making  war  as  he  hunts,  by  stratagem, 
and  more  like  a  tiger  than  a  man: 
and  the  Polynesian,  on  the  other  hand, 
cheerful  and  volatile,  fighting  in  large 
bodies  in  the  open  field  or  in  war- 
canoes,  regardless,  it  is  true,  of  human 
life  or  suffering,  but  not  sullenly  and 
enduringly  vindictive. 

The  peculiar  state  of  society  ob- 
served in  the  Polynesian  islands  may 
be  easily  accounted  for :  the  territory 


they  inhabited  was  of  small  extent, 
and  they  had  no  wild  animals  to  chasef 
but  were  compelled  to  become  fisbera 
and  culUvators ;  thus,  according  to 
the  modern  theory  of  colonisation,  dis- 
persion was  prevented,  and  men  living 
in  communities  necessarily  made  more 
progress,  and  framed  more  complicated 
systems  of  policy  and  mythology.  The 
ancients  believed  that  the  Ichthyopha- 
gous tribes  were  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  species ;  but  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  races  of  mankind 
has  refuted  this  idea.  The  Indians  of 
the  islands  and  deeply-indented  shores 
of  north-west  America  are  a  far  more 
civilizable  race  than  the  wanderer^ 
amidst  the  boundless  forests,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Polynesian  is  supe- 
rior to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island* 
continent  of  New  Holland.  The  reason 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  insular  and 
coast  tribes  must  know  how  to  con- 
struct a  canoe  and  manufacture  fish- 
ing implements;  hence  more  manual 
dexterity,  as  well  as  more  extensive 
views  of  natural  phenomena.  Such 
maritime  tribes,  even  under  the  great- 
est diversity  of  climate,  are  remarkably 
uniform,  because  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  and  its  capacity  for  sustaining 
animal  life  is  every  where  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  the  land,  producing 
a  similarity  of  character,  the  result 
of  similar  pursuits.  In  this  point  of 
view,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
po  two  races  are  more  alike  than 
the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  and  the 
islanders  of  the  South-Sea:  we  find 
among  both  a  high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity,  and  skill  in  managing  their 
canoes ;  we  find  in  both  a  systematic 
and  rather  complex  mythology,  and 
the  same  joyous  volatile  nature  de* 
lighting  in  the  feast  and  the  dance. 

The  Polynesian,  however,  has  more 
points  of  interest  than  the  Green- 
lander  :  instead  of  everlasting  icebergs 
and  barren  rocks,  a  cloudy  summer 
(Mid  dark  polar  winter,  he  lives  amidst 


•  Voyages  aux  Isles  du  Grand  Ocean:  par  J.  A.  Moerenhout.  Polynesian 
Researches:  by  William  Ellis.  Hawaiian  Spectator:  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 
History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  :  by  James  Jackson  Jarves,  1843. 
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a  lotely  scenert  and  the  most  varied 
pheoomenA  with  which  man  can  be 
broogiit  into  contact.     We  may  easily 
form  a  genenl  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  an  island  in  the  tropical  part  of  the 
Paeific.  An  immense  and  lofty  mountain 
emerm  from  the  ocean^  its  summit 
unaUy  immersed  in  clouds,  and  gives 
origin  to  namerous    alpine   streams. 
But  from  time  to  time  more  awful 
tvsots  take  place,  and  the  crater  of 
the  volcano  pours  forth  streams   of 
moJtea  rocks,  producing  barren  spaces, 
which  contrast  strongly  with  the  sur« 
roimding  verdnre.     The  base  of  the 
noimtain   is  split  into  deep  ravines, 
which,  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
expand  into  fertile  valleys,  abounding 
in  bread-fruit  trees  and  mulberries, 
lad  plantations  of  Arum  and  sweet 
potato.      As  the  valleys   expand  to- 
wards the  sea,   we  observe  that  the 
island  is  surrounded  by  a  breakwater 
of  coral,   and  thus  appears  with  re- 
spect to  its  zone  of  corals  like  a  pic- 
ture in  its  frame ;  while  the  smooth 
peihidd  water  between  the  coral  and 
the  island,    the    fayourite  resort   of 
iibesy  forms  a  contrast  with  the  ever 
restless   surge  which   rolls    without. 
Nor  is  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions inferior  to  this  beauty :   the 
forest    which    delights   the   eye  also 
ifeds  food  and  clothing ;  the  cocoa- 
Bvt,  the  plantain,  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree  afford  a  never-failing  supply  of 
food ;  and  the  bark  of  the  Broussonetia 
nppKes  a  cloth  suited  to  the  climate. 
To  crown  all,  the  people,  generous  as 
tiie  soil  they  inhabit,  welcome  their 
foreign  visitors  with  the  kind  and  pro- 
digal hospitality  so  consonant  to  their 
nature ;  and  to  the  imaginative  mind, 
tbe  golden  aoe  appeared  to  linger  in 
the  groves  oi  TaldtL 

A  more  close  inspection  of  these 
Uooming  scenes  soon  dissipates  the 
dreams  of  poets  and  the  speculations 
of  j^osophers ;  and  the  Utopia  of 
a  Rousseau  or  a  Condorcet,  like  a 
southern  Austral  continent,  still  re- 
mains to  be  discovered.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  a  more  intimate  acquuntance 
with  the  Hesperides  of  the  South-Sea 
is  little  creditaUe  either  to  the  primeval 
■npliei^  of  the  islanders,  or  to  the 
iameiioe  which  civilised  man  exerts 


ever  his  less  fbrtnnate  fellows.  The 
Tahitians,  when  visited  by  Cook,  prac- 
tised infanticide,  offered  human  sacri- 
fices, had  an  Arreoy  society,  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness.  If  the  islanders  were 
thus  depraved,  their  early  intercourse 
with  civilised  man  was  to  them  the 
source  of  pure  and  unmitigated  evil — its 
only  consequence  was,  that  the  most 
odious  vices  of  civilized  life  were  en- 
grafted on  the  natural  and  inevitable 
vices  of  barbarians.  That  this  state- 
ment is  not  one  of  sickly  sentimentalism 
is  obvious  from  the  decisive  fact,  that 
since  the  period  of  Cook's  voyages  the 
population  of  the  islands  has  been 
decreasing  with  fearful  rapidity — a 
truth  which  proves  that  the  amount  of 
human  misery  has  been  going  on  in  a 
ratio,  whose  increase  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  According  to  Captain 
Cook,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti  amounted  to  two  hundred  thout 
sand ;  and  his  learned  companion  Dr. 
John  Reinhold  Forster,  after  a  mor<$ 
elaborate  calculation,  founded  upon 
the  number  of  war-canoes  furmshed 
by  each  district,  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  island 
of  Eimeo  at  150,000 :  at  present,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  two 
islands  is  short  of  13,000.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  same  melancholy 
result  has  taken  place,  although  not  to 
the  same  amount.  The  population  of 
this  group  was  supposed  by  Cook  to 
amount  to  400,000;  in  1832  it  was 
132,000,  and  in  1836  it  had  sunk  to 
110,000.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  making  every  allowance  for  ex- 
aggerated statements,  the  number 
of  deaths  far  exceeds  that  of  births ; 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  race  will 
become  extinct,  and  this  interesting 
people  will  ultimately  disappear  from 
the  globe,  like  those  strange  animals, 
concerning  whose  history  geologists 
are  so  much  interested. 

If  we  investigate  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  care  the  causes  of  this  rapid 
decrease  of  population,  we  will  nnd 
that  they  are  abundantly  intelligible 
and  obvious.  We  will  specify  in  the 
first  place  the  partial  introduction  of 
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fire-arms — we  say  partia] — for,  if  the 
supply  had  corresponded  to  thedemand, 
to  tnat  the  different  chiefs  had  retained 
the  same  relative  strength,  no  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  war  would  have  been 
given.  As  it  happened,  the  chief  whose 
district  was  most  frequented,  obtained 
the  greatest  supply ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition, he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  few 
runaway  sailors,  his  power  excited 
jealousy,  and  led  to  incessant  warfare. 
This  evil,  from  its  nature,  was  only 
temporary,  and  led  to  its  own  cure,  by 
the  establishment  of  one  superior  chief: 
80  that,  by  putting  an  end  to  petty  war- 
fare, it  ultimately  proved  a  benefit  both 
to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
although  much  suffering  and  evil  was 
encountered  during  the  process.  Two 
evils  of  a  far  more  fatal  tendency  re- 
main to  be  noticed — the  introduction 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  distillation, 
and  of  disease,  the  restdt  of  licentious 
intercourse ;  and  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  has  tainted  the 
constitutions,  and  shortened  the  days 
of  vast  numbers.  Speaking  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Mr.  Bishop  informs 
us,  ''that,  at  the  present  day,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  childless  families 
who  have  no  heir  to  inherit  their  little 
property.  Perhaps,  not  one  in  four  of 
the  families  now  existine,  have  children 
of  their  own  alive.  Many  have  no 
family  at  all,  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  children  born  in  the  islands  die 
before  they  are  two  years  old."  Such 
is  a  brief  view  of  this  painful  topic, 
and  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect  tnat 
the  visits  of  civilized  men,  brought  up 
amidst  the  philosophy  and  moriuity  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  should  prove 
as  fatal  to  the  uncivilized  tribes,  as  were 
the  swords  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in 
an  age  of  barbarous  fanaticism. 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  remem- 
ber, that  if  our  age  has  its  evils,  it 
also  possesses  its  advantages — if  our 
fathers  performed  the  part  of  man- 
stealers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we 
have  emancipated  the  negro — and  if 
South-Sea  whalers  and  runaway  con- 
victs have  demoralized  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  we  have  reclaimed  the  in- 
habitants from  idolatry,  and  placed 
them  in  such  a  position  of  improved 
intellect  and  morality,  that  their  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction  was  certain, 
provided  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves. How  these  fair  hopes  have 
been  blighted,  and  the  morals,  even  of 


men  emerging  from  barbarism,  havtf 
been  deteriorated  by  the  interference' 
of  the  infidel  and  the  Jesuit,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  consider. 

But,  before  entering  into  any  detaiW 
respecting  Tahiti,  or  the  Sandwich  Is^ 
lands,  we  are  desirous  of  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  a  work,  whose  title  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  The  work  of  Moerenhont 
only  merits  attention  in  connectioii 
with  the  present  question :  the  author 
a  merchant,  and  at  present,  we  believe, 
residing  in  Tahiti,  can  be  characterised 
by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  adventurer. 
This  Moerenhout  is,  we  believe,  by 
birth  a  Belgiau.  Some  time  ago  hie 
went  to  South  America,  and  carried 
on  business  at  Valparaiso;  he  after- 
wards settled  at  Tahiti,  and  obtvn- 
ed  the  situation  of  consul  for  the 
United  States.  Here,  by  his  own 
account,  he  sold  spirits  to  the  natives, 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
and  in  short,  proved  a  pest  to  everyone 
—and  was  finally  dismissed  from  the 
American  consulate  for  breach  of  trust. 
While  in  Paris,  some  years  since,  he 
published  his  voyages — and  what  was 
worse,  he  put  his  name  to  the  work, 
and  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  title  of 
American  consul  is  appended,  so  that, 
by  publishing  this  title-page,  M.  Moe-' 
renhout  has,  as  it  were,  constrnoted 
his  own  pillory.  We  now  proceed  to 
make  good  our  assertions,  to  which  wt 
may  add,  that  there  is  not  u  page  in 
his  two  volumes,  the  title-page  indn^ 
sive,  which  does  not  contain  a  false* 
hood. 

Moerenhout  professes  to  eive  a  great 
amount  of  new  information  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific :  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself.  *'  I  owe,"  says  he,  *'  to 
the  singularity  of  a  situation  altogether* 
peculiar,  the  advantage  of  having  ob- 
tained information  concerning  Oceania 
and  the  Oceanians,  which  no  one  could 
accomplish  so  well  as  myself — neither 
the  navigators,  who  move  from  place  to 
place — nor  the  missionaries,  on  account 
of  the  prej  udices  proper  to  their  calling ; 
information,  the  want  of  which  has  ren- 
dered the  conduct  of  the  Indians  (he 
means  Polynesians)  an  inexplicable  en!g« 
ma  up  to  the  present  day. — (Preface, 
p.  vi.)  The  mode  in  which  our  worthy 
obtained  his  information  respectine  the 
mythology  of  Tahiti  is  rather  cunoosi 
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,  in  nocturnal  conferences  with 
priest,  apparently  a  concealed 
After  some  edifying  dis- 
Moerenhoat  assures  the  priest 
national  g^,  Taaroa,  and  the 
^  the  Christians  is  the  same. 
'test  then  expresses  himself — 
why  did  not  your  predecessors 
I  Tou  do?  We  should  then 
etained  the  religion  of  our 
;  by  modifying  it,  and  correct- 
bosesy  we  might  have  preserved 
customs  and  governmentt  and 
B  £dlen  into  the  present  degra- 
without  religion^  govemment, 
Mul  character-*we  have  ac- 
all  the  vices  of  foreigners, 
adopting  their  virtues^  or  re- 
our  own.  My  friend,  what  a 
bare  you  re-opened,  into  what 
has  my  country  fidlen?  O, 
-alas  1  iJas  I  alas  1"  It  is  need- 
aj  that  no  Polynesian  that  ever 
CNild  speak  or  think  in  this 
t  is  clearly^  neither  the  compo- 
r  the  priest,  nor  even  of  Mne- 
9  hot  of  some  Parisian  literary 
rho  has  been  employed  to  get 
look — in  facty  almost  as  much 
tted  in  a  foot  notCy  the  only 
nation  to  honesty  which  we 
miul  in  the  work.  The  narra- 
eoncladed  by  the  following 
at:—''  It  is  to  him  (the  priest; 
owe  all  the  traditions  relating 
logony  :  it  is  he  who  is  my 
tj  and  guarantee  for  all  the 
tt  details,  concerning  the  con- 
n  the  people  at  the  time  of 
eoTery^  and  concerning  what 
aj  have  been  at  more  remote 
.— <Vol.  i.  p.  394.) 
Ag  stated  Moerenhout's  preten- 
nid  in  his  own  language,  we 
D  hesitation  in  asserting  in  the 
iqnalified  manner,  that  his  whole 
•  a  tissue  of  deliberate  false- 
The  truth  is,  that  all  that  he 
d  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
of  Tahiti  b  stolen  from  Ellis's 
mo  Researches.  Sometimes 
•tntences  are  translated — and 
here  a  little  attention  enables 
rtatore  the  pillaged  property  to 
fU  owner.  On  comparing  the 
rks  tog«ther,  (Ellis  and  Moeren- 
pe  ibiuidy  under  every  head,  that 
ilv  had  borrowed  from  the  work 
BiMdiBh  misuonary.  On  look- 
^  ftomohout's  remarks  on  the 
itructure  of  the  Tahitiaa 
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language,  we  sought  as  usual  in  Ellis, 
but  this  time  our  search  was  fruitless ; 
it  occurred,  however,  that  the  infor- 
mation was  not  new  to  us,  and  fortu- 
nately, we  had  a  Polynesian  grammar 
published  in  Tahiti,  by  the  missiona* 
ries,  as  far  back  as  1823,  and  here  at 
once  we  found  the  source  whence 
the  information  had  been  derived. 
Every  remark  is  taken  from  the  gram- 
mar— nay,  by  a  strange  negligence^ 
the  very  same  words  and  phrases  are 
given  as  illustrations.  We  confess, 
any  thing  like  honour  on  the  part  of 
Moerenhout  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
his  character ;  if  we  could  not  vindi- 
cate his  honesty  in  a  single  instance* 
we  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  the 
palm  of  consistency.  We  must,  how- 
ever, mention  that  there  are  a  few 
Tahitian  ballads,  relating  to  mytho- 
logical subjects,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  work. 
We  will  venture,  however,  to  conjec- 
ture whence  they  came.  In  the  first 
place,  M.  Moerenhout  will  say  he  got 
them,  at  the  midnight  hour,  from  his 
old  priest ;  and  we,  on  our  parts,  have 
a  hypothesis  of  our  own.  In  these 
ballads  of  our  Tahitian  Chatterton, 
we  observe  that  the  orthography,  with 
insiKnificant  exceptions,  is  that  invented 
by  the  English  missionaries,  and  con- 
sequently different  from  what  a  French- 
man would  adopt.  One  of  the  Tahi- 
tian missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ors- 
mond,  has  bestowed  much  attention  in 
the  collecting  of  the  old  traditions. 
Moerenhout  mentions,  in  several  parts 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Orsmond  as  a  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  im- 
acknowledged  treasures  of  Mr.  Ors- 
mond. If  it  turns  out  that  we  are 
mistaken,  we  have  this  consolation^ 
that  we  have  done  Moerenhout's  cha- 
racter no  wronff. 

We  have  a  tew  remarks  further  to 
offer  concerning  this  work.  Vices, 
like  misfortunes,  seldom  come  sin- 
gle ;  and  to  falsehood  Moerenhout 
adds  malignity.  He  has  not  merely 
appropriated  the  labours  of  another 
out  of  vanity  and  self-love:  he  has 
written  to  malign  the  very  men  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  every  thing 
he  knows  respecting  Polynesia.  The 
revolting  calumnies  which  he  has  in- 
vented against  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries require  some  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  an  annual  reli- 
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^ou9  meeting,  held  in   Tahiti,   will 
ffive  an  idea  of  the  malignity  of  his 
character.       In    the     morning    the 
missionaries   passed    him    an    grand 
galop.     There  are   few  countries  in 
which  horses  are  of  less  value  than 
Tahiti;    the  meeting  was  an  annual 
one,  and  all  the  missionaries  would  be 
present,  that  is,  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  men.     We  never  knew   that 
the  island  possessed  so  many  horses. 
Moerenhout  might  as  well  have  talked 
of  navigating  the  sands  of  Africa  in  a 
•team-boat.     The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  explain  to  the  natives  that 
since  the  people  of  England  had  ex- 
pended so  much  money  for  their  wel- 
fare, they  should  now  contribute  some- 
thing for  themselves.       Moerenhout 
tells  us  the  subscriptions  did  not  go 
on,  and  the  affair  of  the  subscriptions 
ended  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a 
prayer  (v.  i.  p.  241).     This,  accord- 
mg  to  Moerenhout,  was  in  1829;  un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  records   of 
that  year  to  appeal  to  ;  but  we  know 
that,  on  one  occasion,  his  late  majesty, 
George  the  Fourth,  ordered  this  na- 
tive contribution  to  be  admitted  duty 
free,  which  was  esteemed  equivalent 
to  a  donation  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  following  quotation  will  afford  a 
very  good  illustration  of  Moerenhout*s 
character.     It  has  often  struck  us  as 
a    remarkable     peculiarity,    that    no 
French  writer  can   touch  upon  the 
subject  of  Tahiti  without  reverting  to 
Cyprus,  Cytherea,  and  the  peculiar 
train  of  ideas  associated  with  these 
places.     Nor  is  Moerenhout,  or  the 
person   he  employed    to  get  up  his 
book,  deficient  in  this  respect.     Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  infamous  Arreoy 
society,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
Society  islands.      What  a  mind  can 
that  man  have,  who  could  write  as 
follows  ?  "  These  songs  called  to  mind 
those  of  the  ancient  Arreoys  of  Otaiti, 
during   the    brilliant  festivals   which 
they  celebrated  in  the  bye-gone  days 
of  their  glorious  independfince"  (v.  i. 
p.  96).     We  shall  say  no  more  con- 
cerning Moerenhout  for  the  present, 
except  to  remark  that  he  has  been  the 
fitting  associate  of  the  Romish  priests, 
and  the  bitter  calumniator  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries.     Of  these  calum- 
nies we  are  certain,  after  what  we 
have  stated,  we  need  only  say  they  are 
false,  and  that  the  counter  statements 
of  honourable  meoi  like  Captains  Gam* 


bier,  Waldegrave,  and  Fitzroy,  and  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  are  of  themselves  vindi- 
cation enough. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  French  doings  in  Polj«* 
nesia,  at  the  same  time  availing  our* 
selves  of  such  collateral  topics  as  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  objects  of  the  French  king,  in 
affording  them  such  powerful  support. 
There  is  one  circumstance  of  remark- 
able meanness  in  this  transaction  ;  we 
allude  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Ronush 
priests  upon  a  field  which  had  beenjpre- 
occupied  by  others  for  upwards  of  fortj 
years.  The  interest  attached  to  Tahiti 
ever  since  thebrilliant  voyagesofCooks^ 
were  shared  by  some  pious  and  benevo- 
lent individuals,  and  by  their  efforts 
Protestant  missionaries  were  sent  oat 
in  1796.  The  attempt  was  made  on 
a  groat  scale,  and  a  ship  was  sent  out 
to  effect  establishments  on  several  of 
the  groups,  but  the  Tahitian  was  the 
only  one  which  survived.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel.  Captain  Wilson^ 
who  tendered  his  gratuitous  services 
on  the  occasion,  was  in  every  wav  a 
remarkable  man^  whose  previous  Lis- 
tory  possessed  all  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance. The  missionaries  laboured  in 
vain  for  fifteen  tedious  years,  often 
despairing,  their  exertions  unregarded^ 
and  the  island  ruined  by  vice,  and  dis^ 
tracted  by  incessant  wars  and  murders. 
At  last,  however,  about  1813,  their 
labours  met  with  an  abundant  recom- 
pense ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  Chris- 
tianity prevailed,  not  only  in  Tabitif 
but  also  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Georgian  and  Society  groups.  We 
may,  therefore,  briefly  state  some  of 
the  more  important  changes  which 
have  been  effected.  This  we  shall  do 
with  but  few  comments ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  bad  taste  with  which  friends  some- 
times speak  and  write,  far  less  can  we 
approve  of  the  irreligious  and  bigoted 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, especially  by  those  who  know 
least  about  it,  for  bigotry  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  wilful  ignorance.  Th^ 
changes,  or  rather  benefits,  for  in  thi# 
instance  the  words  are  synonymous* 
were  of  two  kinds;  in  some,  every 
individual  in  the  nation  participated^ 
and  others  were  necessarily  more  li- 
mited. We  believe  every  one  will 
agree  that  the  abolition  of  m£snticid% 
and  of  human  aacrifices«  nvf^  unmia- 
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id.  The  abolition  of  the  tabu, 
rerented  men  and  women  from 
ogether,  removed  a  powerful 

to  domestic  happiness;  and 
ition  of  idolatry  emancipated 
\  from  much  superstition,  and 
e  will  rejoice  in  the  downfall 
rreoj  institution.  The  change 
imited  to  abandoning  what  was 
ilso  consisted  in  adopting  what 

Wars  ceased,  and  all  acknow- 
beir  sovereign  ;  education  was 
edy  and  many  hundreds  were 

0  read  and  write,  and  very 
the  Tahitians  gave  every  evi- 
sincerity  that  the  most  scepti- 

1  desire.  One  honourable  fea- 
the  affair  is,  that  it  was  free 
npulsion,  and  the  effect  of  ar- 
uid  entreat Vy  and  a  blameless 
he  part  of  the  teachers.  We 
ugglery  or  lying  miracles — no 
iractised  on  the  simplicity  of 
res.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
ling  was  done  to  debase  the 
;  no  rosaries,  crucifixes,  or 

no  attempt  made  against  the 
independence,  by  bringing 
Dsciences  under  the  tutelage 
ttlian  priest.  The  Bible  was 
d  and  printed,  and  with 
fidence  becoming  Protestants, 
earle«sly  in  the  hands  of  all. 
fferent  the  measures  of  the 
polytheism  1  In  Mexico,  some 
er  the  conquest,  an  old  priest 
ome  that  he  has  almost  for- 
is  native  tongue,  from  his  long 
B  among  the  Indians,  that  he 
tized  we  do  not  know  how 
Diuands,  and  ending  by  a  re- 
ftl  they  would  send  him  a  book 
le  Bible,  for  he  had  none,  and 
»t  procure  one  in  the  country. 
( this  all ;  the  people  were  nut 
nroved  in  morals  but  in  Indus- 
of  coarse  in  amount  of  com- 
1  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  had 
n  left  free  from  foreign  inter- 

their  progress  would  have 
the  right  direction.  We  have 
ivever,  to  look  to  another 
r  events,  in  a  moral  point  of 
K»t  disastrous  to  the  whole 
•nrace. 

nraral  years  past,  the  French 
MBt  of  Louis  Philippe,  aided 
lomish  priesthood,  have  been 
Ik  in  their  endeavours  to  oh- 
iKfeai  aicendaaoy  in  the  Pa- 
ri iMid  tUi  been  done  in  an 


open  and  manlv  way,  our  remarks 
might  have  been  brief ;  we  shall,  how* 
ever,  as  the  matter  stands,  enter  into 
some  detail.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  allude  to  a  law  which  has  ex« 
ibted  in  Tahiti,  and  also,  we  believe,  in 
the  Sandwich  islands,  that  no  fo- 
reigner is  allowed  to  take  up  his  per- 
manent residence,  unless  he  obtain 
permission  from  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. The  object  of  this  law 
enacted  long  before  the  intrusion  of  the 
Romish  priests,  was  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance of  a  different  kind,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  runaway  con- 
victs or  sailors  in  the  islands,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  morality,  and  had  no 
prospective  bearing  upon  the  Jesuits. 
In  1836,  two  Romish  priests  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  Tahiti,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  incendiaries 
sneaked  into  the  country  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic. They  did  not  land  at  the 
usual  anchorage,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  This  proceeding 
being  in  contravention  of  a  long- 
standing law  of  the  island,  by  which  no 
master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  is 
allowed  to  land  any  passenger  without 
a  special  permission  from  the  queen 
and  governors,  the  strangers  were  de- 
sired to  leave  the  island;  and  upon 
their  obstinate  refusal,  they  were 
conveyed  back  to  their  vessel,  without 
the  slightest  injurv  to  their  persons  or 
property.  Now,  in  all  this,  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  organ  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  there  was 
certainly  nothing  that  could  offend 
France  ;  it  was  precisely  what  the 
French  government  would  have  done^ 
if  an  English  Protestant  preacher  had 
landed  at  Calais  without  a  passport* 
and  commenced  teaching  the  innabi- 
tants.  Here  we  must  interrupt  our 
narrative  for  a  moment,  to  offer  i^ 
well-meant  piece  of  rebuke  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  These  respected  and  bene- 
volent persons  must  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  details  of  the  case,  and 
why  do  they  injure  their  cause  by  only 
dealing  in  general  statements  ?  What 
we  requbre  of  them  is  that  they  pub- 
lish a  complete  and  minute  statement 
oi  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  case.  If 
Moerenhout8o1dspirits,whynotsayso? 
They  surely  can  give  the  names  of  the 
Bomish  priests;  thepr  can  tell  if  any 
of  them  were  English  or  Irish,  and 
many  other  things   which  we   wish 
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to    know  ;     and    they    cannot    have 
a  better  model   for   such  statements 
than    that    afforded    by    the    Ame- 
rican   missionaries   in  the   Sandwich 
islands.      The  tenor  of  this  article 
will  be^  we  trust,  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  nothing  but  friendship 
to  their  cause,  and  a  love  of  our  com- 
mon Protestantism,  has  prompted  us 
to  request    that    they  should  break 
through  this  over-fastidious  Christian 
delicacy.     In  the  absence  of  such  offi- 
cial information,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  honest  and  plain-spoken 
statement   of   the   Rev.    Dr.    Lang, 
then  residmg  at  Sidney,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  position  where  correct  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  this  honest  man, 
two   French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
landed  clandestinely  on  the  Island  of 
Tahiti,  with  the  view  of  propagating 
among  the  Protestant  natives  of  the 
island  the  errors  of  popery.    They  had 
come  in  a  small  schooner  from  Gam- 
bier's  Island,  where  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission  had  been  established,  and  after 
traversing  the  south-western  side   of 
Tahiti^  proclaiming  that  they  were  the 
ooly  iMchers  of  the  truth,  and  that  the 
Protestant    missionaries    were    false 
teachers   (in    proof    of    which    they 
alleged   the  astounding   fact  of  the 
latter  being  married),  they  were  re- 
ceived and  accommodated  in  a  cottage 
on  the  premises  of  M.  J.  A.  Moeren- 
hout,  American  consul,  a  Belgian  we 
believe  by  birth,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic  by   profession.      To    this  indivi- 
dual,  and  to  the  two  priests  whom  he 
took  under  his  protection  it  was  inti- 
mated by  the   Queen  of  Tahiti,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  disquiet  and  dis- 
turbance   from    the    character    and 
machinations  of  the  priests,  that  the 
latter  must  leave  the  island  by  the 
schooner  in  which  thev  had  arrived  ; 
and  Moerenhout  and  the  priests  hav- 
ing refused  obedience,  they  were  fur- 
nished   with  a  copy   of  one  of  the 
Tahitian  laws,  enacted  years  before, 
which  prohibited  the  residence  of  any 
foreigners  in  the  island  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  government. 
The  two  priests  having  expressed  their 
determination  to  sit  violently,  as  they 
say  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this 
communication,    and   having  accord- 
ingly locked  themselves  up  in  their 
cottage,  a  posse  of  Tahitian  consta- 
bles were  sent  under  the  direction  of 


one  of  the  d!stt*ict  judges,  who  was 
present  to  protect  the  priests  from 
personal  violence,  to  compel  them  ta 
embark  on  board  the  schooner  whidi 
was  ready  for  sea.     Finding  the  door 
locked    from   within,  the    constables 
lifted  up  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the 
house  from  the  wallplate,  and  spring- 
ing over  the  wall,  opened  the   door 
from  within.     One  of  the  priests  find- 
ing resistance  no  longer  practicable, 
walked  down  to  the  canoe  that  was 
waiting  for  him ;  the  other  refusing 
to  move,  was  lifted  up  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible by  the  natives,  and  placed  in  the 
canoe  with  all  their  property,  and  rowed 
off  to  the  schooner.     With  respect  to 
Moerenhout,  Dr.  Lane  informs  us  that 
he  had  written  most  impertinently  to 
the  queen,  whose  authority  he  pretended 
to  set  at  nought,  on  the  ground  of  her 
being    under   the    influence    of   Mr. 
Pritchard,  now  Britbh  consul,   who 
had  formerly  been  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary on  the  island.     As  a  proof, 
however,  of  the  manner  in  whicn  this 
individuars  conduct  throughout   the 
whole  affair  was  viewed  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  the  circumstances 
of    the  case  were  no    sooner  made 
known  to  the  President,  than  Moeret^ 
hout  was  dismissed  from  his  consulate. 
The    next  step    in  this  history  is  a 
curious  one.     Moerenhout,  while  yet 
American    consul,  actually  sent  a  re- 
monstrance  to  the   French    govern- 
ment ;    that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust,  inas- 
much as  any  such  memorial  should 
have  been  forwarded  in  the  first  in- 
stance   to    the    government    of   the 
United  States.     Of  course  we  do  not 
know  its  contents;    but  they  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  this  individual   if   they  were 
true.     The  piety  of  Louis  Philippe, 
however,  was  offended,  and  Captain 
Du  Petit  Thouars  was  dispatched  to 
obtain  redress,   and  the  conduct  of 
this  officer  was  sufficiently  disgusting. 
The  French  captain,  instead  of  treat- 
ing with  the  native  authorities  at  once, 
put  himself  in  connection  with   the 
grog  dealer,  Moerenhout,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  consul  for  the  United 
States  and  secret  agent  for  France. 
The  consequence  of  this  dishonourable 
conference    was,   a   demand  for    an 
apology  and  for  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  fine  for  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  in  dismissing  the  priests. 
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Unless  Ibis  was  done,  the  valiant  Da 
Petit  Thonars  threatened  to  batter 
down  the  town  of  Matavai,  and 
establish  a  creature  of  Moerpnhout*s 
as  sovereign.  What  follows  is  honour- 
able to  Englishmen :  the  unfortunate 
Tahitians  had  no  monej,  but  the  sum 
was  advanced  bj  three  British  subjects, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul. 
Dr.  Vaaghan,  and  Mr.  Bicknell,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  missionaries.  We 
feel  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
this  and  other  sums  extorted  from  the 
Polynesians.  Did  it  go  to  the  French 
exchequer,  or  was  it  absorbed  by  that 
mone^-getting  polypus.  La  Fayette's 
Utopia,  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
republics,  Louis  Philippe  ? 

Disgrace  is  progressive,  and  likevir- 
toe,  advances  gradually  to  perfection. 
Du  Petit  Thouars  arrived  at  Tahiti 
in  August,  1838,  and  in  April,  1839, 
the  French  frigate,  L'Artemise,  Captain 
La  Place,  visited  the  islands.  This 
ship  had  sustained  some  damage  from 
striking  on  a  coral  reef,  and  nearly 
three  months  were  occupied  in  its 
repair.  During  all  this  time  the  un- 
suspecting Tahitians  afforded  the  most 
generous  and  unsuspecting  aid  to  the 
distreaed  crew.  In  return  for  this 
hospitality  Captain  La  Place  threatened 
to  land  five  hundred  men,  and  abro- 
gate the  sovemment  unless  the  law 
under  which  priests  were  excluded 
was  repealed.  The  hi^less  Tahitians 
had  no  alternative,  and  of  course  sub- 
mitted, and  since  then  Jesuits  and 
runaway  convicts  may  find  an  asylum 
in  TahitL  In  the  meanwhile  Moeren- 
hont,  now  French  consul,  like  an  ob- 
seene  fowl,  was  busy  at  the  work 
of  demoralization,  inundating  the  im- 
b^^  land  with  floods  of  brandy.  It 
is  astoiuthing  to  contemplate  the  want 
of  tact  and  common  decency  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical impostors.  In  Mav,  1842,  the 
FrsQch  smp  of  war  L*Aube,  Captain 
Duboset,  visited  the  islands,  and  the 
parable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  was 
asain  exhibited.  A  short  time  pre- 
VMNialy  the  captain  of  a  French  whaler 
]»d  been  gml^  of  drunkenness  and 
rioCf  for  which,  as  in  any  civilized 
eovntry,  he  was  put  in  confinement. 
Topuniih  a  dnnuwn  rioter  touched 
Fk«ndi  bo&onr,  and  the  poor  queen 
waa  anlirjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
bd^g  compeflod  to  diamiss  her  po- 
Bm  Ihw   hgr  tbe  order  of    Cap- 


tain Dubuset.  Alas,  for  French  cbi« 
valry !  such  things  were  enough  to 
make  the  gallant  De  Foix,  if  come  to 
life  again,  ashamed  of  his  country. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  climax 
of  these  iniquities  and  the  crowning 
exploit  of  Du  Petit  Thouars ;  and  we 
may  venture  to  assert  that  the  odious 
combination  of  obscenity  and  false- 
hood, priestcraft  and  infidelity,  is  a 
dis^ace    to    a   nation    calling   itself 
civilized.     But  the  iniquities  of  Du 
Petit  Thouars  were  preceded  by  an 
appropriate  prelude  by  the  French  con- 
sul,  Moerenhout.    This  person,  some 
months  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
frigate,  and  apparently  in  anticipation 
of  that  event,  and  when  the  queen  was 
absent  from  the  island,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  chiefs  to  sign  a 
letter   surrendering    the    sovereignty 
of   Tahiti    to  Louis  Philippe.      The 
deceived    chiefs    afterwards  declared 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this    act,  and  immedi- 
ately retracted  it  on  the  representation 
of  the  other  chiefs.     The  queen  her- 
self, in  letters  to  the  Queen  of  England 
and  to  the   President  of  the  l^ited 
States,  declared  that  she  had   been 
deceived  by  Moerenhout,  and  that  she 
had  taken  no  part  in  an  act  which 
went  to  deprive  her  of  her  sovereignty, 
and  that  she  relied  upon  the  support 
of  these  friendly  powers.     After  this 
fraud  Du  Petit  Thouars  arrived  in 
September  1842;  and  we  have  now 
to  record  acts  which  would    have  Ca- 
shiered any  English  officer,  and  have 
permanently    expelled    him  from  all 
correct  and  moral  society.     For  some 
days  after  the  arrival  of  our  buccaneer 
all  was  quiet,  and  many  professions  of 
peace  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French.      The    queen  and  principal 
chiefs    were  then  requested  to  visit 
the  frigate,  that  the  commander  might 
pay  his  respects  to  them,  and  of  course 
it  was  understood  that  his  visit  was  of 
a  friendly  nature.      The  poor  queen 
however  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
her  confinement,  of  which  Du  Petit 
Thouars  appears  to  have  taken  un- 
manly advantage ;  and  it  will  hereafter 
be  seen  that  under  any  circumstances 
this  officer  was  no  fitting  society  for 
a  modest  woman.     The  mingled  cow- 
ardice   and   meanness   of   what  fol- 
lowed requires  no  comment.     In  the 
evening  the    British   and   American 
consuls  received  an  official  document 
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stating  the  differences  that  existed 
between  the  Tahitian  and  French  go- 
vernments, which  would  probably  lead 
to  hostilities ;  and  all  French,  British, 
and  American  subjects  were  therefore 
warned  to  take  means  for  securing 
their  persons  and  property. 

Before  the  queen  or  her  friends  could 
be  consulted,  or  the  day  appointed  had 
arrived,  the  French  admiral  had  settled 
the  affair  by  means  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood, equal  to  any  thing  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  countryman  Vidocq. 
A  secret  meeting  was  held  during  the 
night,  at  which  four  chiefs  attended, 
and  a  document  was  signed  by  them 
resigning  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
to  the  French  king.  Next  morning, 
the  queen  was  required  to  sign  this  act 
of  abdication  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  a  sad  experience  had  taught 
the  islanders  the  terrific  power  of 
France,  and  had  rendered  her  very 
name  odious  among  them.  The  queen 
declared  she  would  rather  die  than 
subscribe  to  this  swindling  document ; 
and  although  in  a  situation  whose  de- 
licacy would  have  called  for  some  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
a  gentleman,  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thou- 
ars  was  inexorable ;  and  as  the  mo- 
ney could  not  be  procured,  she  affixed 
ber  signature  just  one  hour  before  the 
firing  was  to  commence.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  this  transaction,  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  from  Tahiti, 
"Which  was  published  in  The  Times 
of  March  29,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 
**  The  French  commander  sent  an  emis- 
sary to  the  queen,  declaring  that  if 
the  money  was  not  paid  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  would  bombard  the 
island,  and  destroy  every  thing.  The 
queen  positively  declared  she  would 
sooner  die  trusting  in  God  than  pay 
this  extortion,  and  a  council  of  the 
chiefs  was  held  to  decide  on  the  best 
means  of  defence.  The  next  morning, 
however,  the  French  landed  their  ma- 
rines, and  demanded  the  immediate 
ratification  of  a  treaty  (if  her  majesty 
would  not  pay  the  money)  placing 
Otahiti,  with  the  whole  of  the  Society 
Islands,  under  the  soi-disant  protection 
of  France.  This  the  queen,  by  the 
force  and  menaces  of  French  bayonets, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sign, 
amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
cheers  of  the  marines  and  sailors,  as  if 
it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 


the  queen  and  the  chiefs^  who  were^ 
and  are,  all  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and 
which  has  been  extorted  from  them  bj 
main  force." 

No  honest  man  can  entertain  a  doubi 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  Tahiti  was 
brought  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
It  was  compulsory  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  we  have 
to  refer  to  Admiral  Du  Petit  Tbouars*8 
official  account  of  the  transaction. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  opinion 
of  the  French  admiral  respecting  his 
own  conduct  than  that  he  has  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible 
statement  of  these  misdeeds,  to  fill  his 
ofilicial  report  with  falsehoods  of  the 
most  disgraceful  nature.  We  must 
quote  his  own  words — **  Ensnite  des 
griefs  et  reclamations  des  nosnationaux 
a  Otahiti,  par  la  demande  d'une  in^ 
demnite  de  10,000  piastres  fortes,  re- 
paration facile  en  egard  de  Vahondafie§ 
de  numeraire  dans  ce  pays.'*  We  are 
informed  that  in  consequence  of  wrongs 
complained  of  by  the  French  subje^ 
residing  in  Tahiti,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  demanded  as  all 
easy  compensation  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  money  in  the  bland. 
The  only  French  residents  we  have 
heard  of  in  Tahiti,  were  Moerenhoat 
and  his  priests.  As  to  any  complaint 
from  that  worthy,  there  is  an  antece- 
dent probability  of  its  mendacity ;  bnt 
be  that  as  it  may,  no  complaint  hes 
ever  yet  been  detailed.  As  to  the 
admiral's  assertion  respecting  the  abun- 
dance of  money  in  Tahiti,  no  man  alive 
knows  the  falsehood  of  the  statement 
better  than  the  man  who  made  it. 
We  will  only  advance  the  decisive 
evidence  of  this  deliberately-made  ac- 
cusation. In  1638,  this  identical  Da 
Petit  Thenars  visited  Tahiti,  and  de- 
manded a  fine  of  only  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  queen  was  too  poor 
to  pay  it,  and  the  sum  was  advanced 
on  her  behalf  by  three  English  gentle- 
men, to  avert  the  calamity  of  the 
islands  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  We  shall  just  quote  another 
example  of  the  veracity  of  this  gentle- 
man. Speaking  of  the  submission  of 
the  island  to  the  French,  he  adds — 
"  Ceft  de  plein  gr'e  et  sponianement 
(pC  on  s'offert  h  wms.**  That  is,  it 
was  surrendered  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully. But  enough. 

Aft  it  is  per^tlj  just  and  prober 
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that  ererj  detail  should  be  given,  we 
Jhare  now  to  refer  to  another  part  of 
"^he  admiral's  conduct.     One  of  the 
^^ievances  experienced  by  the  French 
^hips  visiting  Tahiti  was  the  obstruc- 
^  ions  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  Hcen- 
*^ons  pursuits.     We  will    state   this 
<5harge  in  the  words  of  one  of  Du  Petit 
rrhouar's  officers,  in  a  letter  in  the 
^awnal  des  Debats,  from  one  who  is 
described  as  an  officer  of  the  Reine 
^hinchey  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
whole  scene — "The  severity  of  the 
English  missionaries  is  sometunes  very 
inopportune,  and  they  were  certainly 
the  cause  of  our  receiving  the  visits  of 
several  of  the  women ;  for  the  admiral 
would  not  have  permitted  us  to  receive 
them  on  board  if  the  missionaries  had 
not  ridiculously  opposed.    This  is  how 
it  happened.     The  officers,  who  had 
landed  the  day  after  our  arrival,  had 
brought  back  with  them  three  or  four 
women  to  show  them  the  vessel,  and 
gratify    them    with    music.     In    the 
evening  the  officers  invited  them  to 
dinner,  and  only  sent  them  back  when 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose, 
which  was  rather  at  a  late  hour.    The 
missionaries,  having  learned  of  ^this 
adventure,  wanted  to  impose  a  fine 
upon  the  women  for  having  gone  to  see 
toe  ship.     On  the  news  of  this  there 
were  great  murmurs  on  board  the  fri- 
gate.     The  circumstances  were   re- 
ported to  the  admiral,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  women  might  come  on  board 
whenever  they  pleased.     In  the  even- 
ing, more  than  a  hundred  women  came 
on  board.     From  that  day  a  crowd  of 
women  used  to  come  at  three  o'clock  to 
bear  the  music.     The  officers  invited 
fkem  to  ditie,  and  in  the  evening  they 
returned  in  their  canoes."     We  need 
not  enter  into  any  minute  details  re- 
q>ecting  the  nocturnal  orgies  and  re- 
volting debaucheries  of  Admiral  Du 
Petit  Thouars  and  his  crew.     Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  obstructing  of  them 
was  one  of  the  wrongs  which  led  to 
the  demand  for  compensation.     If  the 
admiral  and  his  crew  were  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  people  engaged 


in  spreading  the  Romish  faith,  we 
should  not  have  alluded  to  this  topic ; 
but  as  they  were  a  sort  of  crusaders— 

**  Banditti    saints    disturbing    distant 
lands," 

we  may  subjoin  a  few  remarks.  One 
gratifying  circumstance  is,  that  if 
matter  of  recrimination  is  sought  for, 
we  shall  find  no  precedent  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  admiral,  employed 
in  a  mission  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
perfectly  aware  that  the  eyes  of  Europe 
would  be  directed  towards  his  beha- 
viour. It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
infidel  and  the  Romanist  to  scoff  at 
the  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropists 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  their  ignorant 
and  barbarous  fellow-men;  and  here 
we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  parties  conduct  them- 
selves in  their  efforts  to  spread  piety 
and  civilization.  Middleton's  Letter 
was  far  from  exhausting  the  parallels 
between  ancient  and  modern  Roman 
polytheism.  The  present  history  af- 
fords an  instructive  one.  Licentious- 
ness and  the  real  presence  proceeded 
with  equal  steps,  and  the  rites  of 
Paphos  were  identified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Popery.  It  remains  only  to  be 
added  that  all  these  transactions  have 
met  with  the  full  approbation  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  has  bestowed  on  the  ad- 
miral the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
We  would  suggest,  that  in  addition,  he 
be  created  chief  of  the  Arreoys,  and 
sent  back  to  Polynesia  with  a  cargo  of 
Jesuits.  • 

We  have  thus  seen  the  approved 
mode  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  over 
a  defenceless  people.  Priests  are  smug- 
gled in  in  opposition  to  the  police  re- 
gulations of  the  country,  a  French 
agent  or  consul  demoralizes  the  peo- 
ple by  the  sale  of  spirits,  the  greatest 
crime  a  European  residing  among  bar- 
barous races  can  be  guilty  of.  The 
priest  and  the  agent  stir  up  strife,  thev 
are  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  French 
honour  is  insulted,  a  frieate  arrives, 
demands  a  fine,  calculated  on  purpose 
to  be  so  high,  that  it  cannot  be  paid. 


*  There  is  something  in  all  this  we  caanot  fathom.  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
is  the  son  of  a  brave  omcer,  who  fell  gloriously  at  Aboukir,  and  his  uncle  was  an 
aadaUe  and  respected  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Still,  we  cannot  accept 
hiin  as  a  sample  of  French  naval  officers.  We  rather  suspect  that  he  and  Captam 
La  Plaee  are  not  over  fastidious,  and  therefore  sometimes  useful  people,  who  will 
uidirUlte  BuUu  wUA  iien  of  nicer  feeUiifs  would  decline. 
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and  as  a  compensation^  the  country  is 
taken  possession  of  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  France.  This  general  state- 
ment is  fully  home  out  hy  the  conduct 
of  the  French  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  conduct  perfectly  parallel  to  that 
pursued  in  the  Society  Islands,  of 
which  we  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine, 
in  an  article  on  Roman  Missionaries,*  we 
gave  an  outline  of  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  the  French  priests  and  naval 
officers,  in  relation  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities and  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Owyhee,  we  have  now  to  add  some 
supplementary  observations.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  idolatry,  with  its 
tabuSi  was  prohibited  before  any  mis- 
sionary had  arrived  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  solely  on  the  ground,  that 
the  old  religion  hindered  the  progress 
of  the  nation  toward  civilization.  It 
was  a  purely  utilitarian  change,  and 
had  regard  only  to  the  materisd  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  This  change, 
however,  excited  the  discontent  of 
many,  and  three  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lions ensued;  hence  the  worship  of 
images,  and  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  were  as  unequivocal  evi- 
dences of  disloyalty,  as  the  belief  in 
the  real  presence  and  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  were  in  the  days  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  the  First.  When 
the  Christian,  or  what  is  the  same 
thine,  the  Protestant  missionaries  ar- 
rived from  America,  they  found  the 
country  without  a  religion ;  but  in  a 
few  years,  by  the  efforts  of  these  ad- 
mirable men,  a  most  satisfactory 
change  was  effected  ;  multitudes  were 
brought  to  the  truth,  and  the  standard 
of  morality  was  raised  to  a  height  pre- 
viously unknown.  During  this  propi- 
tious period  every  thing  proceeaed  as 
the  most  benevolent  could  have  wished, 
when  the  fair  bloomings  of  Christianity 
were  nipt  by  the  chilUng  interference 
of  priestly  political  incendiaries.  The 
history  of  the  interference  of  these 
vicious  pests  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  Tahiti.  In  the  first 
place,  after  the  usual  manner,  certain 
priests  crept  in  clandestinely  without 
ever  requesting  permission  from  the 
constituted  authorities.  For  some 
time  they  obstinately  refused  to  quit 


the  island,  although  the  native  autho- 
rities were  alarmed  at  their  presenoef 
and  earnestly  urged  it.  The  groundi 
of  this  anxiety  were  not  tmreasonaUe* 
but  founded  upon  views  which  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  afforded  a  Iqgh 
degree  of  pUusibility.  OninvettigaliM 
the  details  of  the  Bioniish  ceremonial 
and  comparing  it  with  the  Cliristiaa 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  accofr- 
tomed,  the  chiefs  argued  in  the  fcdlow- 
ing  by  no  means  illogical  manner  :— 
Three  rebellions  have  already  taken 
place,  and  in  each  instance  the  rallying 
word  has  been  the  tabtu  and  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  This  new  religion  of 
Rome  tabun  food  on  certain  days, 
and  worships  dead  men's  bones ;  it  is 
a  return  to  our  old  superstition,  and 
will  again  prove  the  nucleus  of  treason 
and  insurrection ;  as  a  measure  of  ore- 
caution,  therefore,  the  departure  of  the 
priests  was  insisted  on  and  ultimately 
accomplished.  But  the  unsophisticated 
Sandwich  Islanders  did  not  need  to  re- 
fuse on  mere  abstract  principles,  or 
to  wait  until  Gibbon's  prophecy  should 
be  realized,  when  New  Zealand  should 
produce  its  Hume  or  Newton ;  on  the 
contrary.  Fathers  Bachelot,  Short  and 
Walsh,  soon  proved  by  their  acts  the 
necessity  of  tneir  banishment,  not  on 
the  grounds  of  speculative  expediency, 
but  on  the  palpable  basis  of  decency 
and  morality. 

The  greatest  curses  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands  are  the  unrestricted  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  ministration  to 
the  licentious  passions  of  the  ships' 
crews  who  visit  their  shores.  To  pre- 
vent these  evils  the  native  government 
prohibited  women  from  visiting  the 
ships,  and  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
In  consequence  of  these  salutary  re- 
gulations two  vested  interests  were 
greatly  injured,  and  those  who  profited 
by  the  abuses  were  rendered  disloyal 
and  discontented,  we  venture  to  say 
the  only  discontented  parties  in  the 
country.  Of  course,  worthy  Father 
Bachelot  reouired  support,  and  let  the 
truth  be  told  in  plain  English,  he  iden- 
tified his  character  with  that  of  the 
brothel-keepers  and  grog-sellers  of  Ho- 
nolulu ;  and  will  our  readers  believe 
it,  his  banishment,  now  required  by 
public  decency,  was  sanctioned  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Du  Petit  Thouars. 


*  Article  on  Romish  Missionaries  in  our  number  for  February,  p.  821. 
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Icstva  AofM  be  disbelieved, we  shall 
ffote  bis  own  words : — 

"  Honolohi,  July  21,  1837. 
**  Tbe  ■adeniciied  commander  of  the 
Fwach  fru»te  La  Veims,  promises  in 
the  name  <?  M.  Bachelot,  that  he  will 
Miae  tbe  first  AtTonrable  opportnoitj 
vUdi  offers  to  ^nit  these  islands,  and 
go  either  to  Manilla,  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
«r  aay  oiTiliaed  part  of  the  world ;  and 
SI  case  such  a  one  is  not  presented,  on 
ibs  arriTal  of  the  first  French  man-of- 
war  wbicb  Tisits  these  islands,  he  shall 
be  rseetTod  on  board,  in  the  meantime 
M.  Badielot  shall  not  preach. 

"  A.  Dd  Petit  Thoitars,     t. 
•■  FHt  CipCaiii,  oonnaadlng  French  ftlnte. 


Cooceming  this  part  of  the  affair, 
«e  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  farther 
details.  Father  Bachelot  is  now  no 
pore^  and  we  will  saj  nothing  to  in- 
jore  bis  memory,  miless  provoked  by 
recriminations. 

We  bare  now  to  follow  out  the 
psrallel  between  Tahiti  and  Hawaii. 
In  Joly,  1839,  the  French  frigate 
1 .  A  _^     --^^  captain  La  Place,  arrived 


1W 
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at  Honolalu,  the  seat  of  government 
ef  the  Sandwich  Islands,  mider  the 
nme  insolent  pretext  as  was  used  at 
Tahiti,  that  French  honour  had  been 
Insulted.  Here  we  may  express  our 
wonder;— it  appears  that  ninety  per 
eent.  of  the  vessels  visiting  that 
port  are  English,  or  American,  and 
m  no  ioatanoe  has  the  honour  of 
tbe  Union-jack  or  the  star-bespaneled 
banner  suffered  wrong,  while  the  infi- 
nitesimal ooDunercial  interest,  trading 
under  the  tricolor,  has  had  its  sensi- 
tive fflory  so  firequently  tarnished.  Of 
tbe  £sgraceful  and  dishonourable  pro- 
ceedings to  which  French  honour  and 
propagandism  had  recourse,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  a  sufficient  illustration. 
Captain  La  Place  enumerates  among 
other  insults,  that  the  Roman  religion 
bad  been  tamUhed  vnth  'the  name  of 
idolatry,  and  certain  pi^Mil  priests  ex- 
pelled firom  the  island.*  We  have  seen 
that  this  expulsion  was  sanctioned  by 
Da  Petit  Thouars  himself,  how  then 
cooM  it  be  a  grievance  to  France  ?    In 


bis  manifesto,  tbe  French  commander 
requires  the  government  to  conform 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and 
with  an  audacity  certainly  unsurpafsed 
he  asserts,  "  there  was  not  even  one 
that  did  not  permit  in  Us  territory  the 
free  toleration  of  all  religiow"  What 
fatuitv  could  impel  a  man  in  Captain 
La  r]ace*s  situation,  even  to  utter 
such  a  shameful  untruth  as  this  ?  In 
his  own  countr}',  at  the  present  day, 
free  toleration  does  not  exist,  and  the 
French  government  itself  makes  no 
unfrequent  practice  of  expelling  reli- 
gious teachers,  on  the  very  same 
grounds  on  which  the  government  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  acted.  A  pre- 
cedent for  the  expulsion  of  Father 
Bachelot  from  Honolulu,  was  afforded 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Trappists  of 
La  Meilleraye  in  1830,  and  penal  laws 
against  the  Jesuits  are  still  unrepealed 
in  France,  while  that  power  is  forcing 
these  unwelcome  guests  upon  the  unof^ 
fending  Polynesians. 

What  follows  is  still  more  astound- 
ing ;  after  proclaiming  universal  tole- 
ration with  singular  baseness  and  ef- 
firontery,  he  turns  round  to  insult  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  religion  of  the 
islands,  in  the  persons  of  its  teachers. 
La  Place,  at  the  time  he  issued  his 
manifesto,  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  American  consul,  at  Oahu,  where, 
after  warning  him  of  the  probability 
that  hostilities  would  commence,  and 
offering  American  citizens  an  asylum 
on  board  his  ship,  he  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing insolent  restriction,  to  which 
we  invite,  in  an  especial  manner,  our 
reader's  attention : — "  I  do  not  include 
in  this  class  the  individuals'*  (that  b 
American  citizens)  "who,  although 
bom  it  is  said  in  the  United  States,  ms£e 
a  part  of  .the  Protestant  clergy  of  the 
chief  of  this  archipelago,  direct  his  coun- 
sels, influence  his  conduct,  and  are  the 
true  authors  of  the  insults  given  by 
him  to  France.  For  me,  they  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  native  population, 
and  must  imdergo  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  a  war  which  they  shall 
have  brought  upon  this  country.*'  We 
shall  not  ulude  to  the  insult  rendered 


*  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  idolatry,  we  may  mention  that  in  Ceylon  a  few 
fsars  sinee,  the  idolatry  of  the  Romanists  appeared  too  gross  for  the  Buddhists  of 
that  islaBd,  and  '*  induced  them  to  prohibit  or  modify  some  of  their  public  proces- 
wUch  were  too  obviously  of  heathen  origin." — See  Annual  Report  of  Ame- 
BoMrd  of  Foreign  Missions,  1841,  p..  227. 
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to  the  United  States  in  this  chivab'ous 
epistle,  but  merely  direct  our  reader's 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
propagandism  with  which  it  is  replete. 
The  treaty  now  enforced  at  the  can- 
non's  mouth,  deserves  to  be  noted. 
By  one  of  the  articles,  a  site  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Honolulu 
is  granted,  to  be  ministered  by  French 
priests,  that  is,  by  political  emissaries 
from  that  nation.  Another  article  is 
truly  disgraceful.  French  brandies 
are  to  be  admitted  on  paying  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  The  consequences 
of  this  article  soon  became  apparent ; 
the  French  consul,  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  insisted  on,  soon  obtained  a  mono- 
poly of  the  spirit  trade,  and  caused  an 
amount  of  demoralization  of  which 
few  but  Captain  La  Place  would  care 
to  incur  the  responsibility.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Tahiti, 
the  strange  triumph  of  popery  and  li- 
centiousness, and  now  in  that  of  Hawaii, 
the  combined  movement  of  Jesuitism 
and  intoxication.*  Another  demand, 
enforced  by  the  French  captain,  was 
for  20,000  dollars  ;  and  all  being  con- 
cluded by  this  ^t  of  pillage,  unwor- 
thy of  a  buccaneer,  the  ship  took  her 
departure. 

We  should  have  felt  happy  to  have 
concluded  here,  but  after  the  dissection 
we  have  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  however  humiliating  the  task 
maybe,  we  must  state  as  explicitly  what 
is  known  respecting  very  disgraceful 
conduct  which  could  have  been  effec- 
tually prevented  or  censured  by  the 
English  government.  By  the  unhappy 
appointment  of  Mr.  Charlton  as  British 
consul  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  great 
mischief  was  occasioned  by  the  perse- 
vering opposition  which  for  many 
years  he  offered  to  every  tendency  to- 
ward the  moral  progress  of  the  is- 
landers. This  individual  was  in  some 
respects  the  Moerenhout  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  parallel  holds 
true  to  the  extent  that  he  was  the 
steady  parti zan  of  the  priests,  and  the 


uniform  opponent  of  the  Protestant 
missions.  Into  the  details  of  this  me> 
lancholy  topic  we  shall  not  enter,  nor 
shall  we  comment  on  the  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  the  representative  of 
Protestant  England  performing  the 
inglorious  part  of  abetting  the  inte* 
rests  of  France  and  popery.  We  shall 
only  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the 
very  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Jarves, 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  inquiry,  and 
directing  attention  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Jarves  is  an  American,  and  a  man 
of  literary  acquirements ;  he  resided 
for  four  years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  quest  of  health  ;  he  arrived  preju- 
diced against  the  missionaries,  and  still 
differs  from  them  in  religious  opinions, 
but  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  value 
of  their  labours.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  from  Mr.  Jarves  : —  **  But 
those  low  men,"  (the  profligate  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,)  "  who  formerly 
held  unlimited  influence  over  the  chieft, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  party — men 
whose  interests  and  sensuality  were 
curtailed  by  the  increasing  civilization. 
A  t  their  head  now  appeared  the  English 
consul.  In  the  selection  of  this  indi- 
vidual, the  government,  for  its  own 
credit,  has  been  most  unfortunate.  So 
popular  had  Vancouver  and  Lord 
Byron  made  that  nation,  that  an  offi- 
cial agent  of  generous  sentiments  and 
general  intelligence  might  have  secured 
an  influence  which  would  have  has- 
tened the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
conferred  honour  upon  himself.  But 
this  man  was  of  an  irritable  tempera- 
ment, profligate  habits,  and  moderate 
abilities.  His  character  for  mendacity 
soon  became  proverbial  throughout 
the  nation,  ana  he  was  considered  a 
reproach  to  his  own  countrymen  by 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  know* 
ing  him," — Jarves,  p.  245.  "  Failing 
in  defeating  the  progress  of  the  Ame- 
rican mission  at  this  period,  he  pro- 
claimed it  his  intention  to  divide  the 
nation,  and  create  a  rival  religion,  bj 
the  introduction  of  English   Roman 


*  No  sooner  had  this  treaty  been  concluded,  than  the  French  consul  (M.  Duboit 
we  believe)  imported  a  cargo  of  spirits  from  Valparaiso  ;  the  same  vessel  brought 
the  Bishop  of  Nilopolis,  M.  Maigret  and  two  other  priests.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
liquor,  Father  Walsh,  a  man  of  low  habits  and  violent  temper,  encouraged  its 
use  both  byprecept  and  example.  In  the  Sandwich  Islancb  the  term  paUmi 
(Jarves,  p.  302)  si^ifies  brandy,  a  papist,  or  Frenchman.  So  deep  has  thesens«  of 
wrong  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  diildrefi,  when  quarrelling,  use  it 
towards  each  other  as  a  term  of  reproacb. 
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Catholic  priests."— p.  247.  When  the 
cfaiefi  proposed  to  enact  regulations, 
restrictlog  the  tale  of  ardent  spirits, 
"  the  vengeance  of  the  British  go* 
fcmment  was  threatened  bj  the  Eng- 
lish consol,  if  they  dared  to  legislate 
for  themselves.  "~p.  250.  The  fol- 
lowing  statement  b  so  shocking,  that 
aa  explanation  is  imperiously  de« 
Dtodcd  ;  it  is  mortal  either  to  the  re- 
potation  of  the  narrator  or  the  actor : — 
"PkvTiona  to  this  enactment  it  had 
been  promulgated  that  Christian  mar- 
riage was  proper  both  for  man  and 
woman ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
polygamy  and  polyandry  of  the  natives, 
penalties  were  enforced  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  statute  ....  Mr. 
Charlton  with  pompous  words  endea- 
Tonred  to  bully  the  chiefs ;  he  declared 
it  necessary  for  all  laws  passed  by  them 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  king  of 
England.** -^  p.  263.  In  supporting 
the  Romish  interest,  Mr.  Charlton, 
according  to  Mr.  Jarves*s  account, 
appears  to  have  acted  precisely  as  he 
would  have  done,  had  he,  like  Moer- 
eahout,  been  the  agent  of  the  obscu' 
rasttsis  of  the  Tuileries.  In  1836, 
when  Father  Walsh  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  island,  although  an  objection- 
able person  on  moral  grounds,  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  Mr.  Charlton, 
and  subsequently  by  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  probably  at  the  consul's  insti- 
gation. In  Captain  Russell,  a  gay 
and  thoughtless  young  nobleman,  that 
party"  (the  consul's)  ''found  a  man 
aeeessible  to  their  views,  and  reckless 
of  their  motives.**— pp.  277,  278,  279. 
Again  in  1837  we  find  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  the  captains  of  English 
and  French  men-of-war  identifying 
our  national  fiag  with  the  cause  of  the 
caraarilU  of  the  Tuileries.  ''  On 
the  7th  July,  18S7,  Captiun  Belcher, 
of  the  English  surveying  ship.  Sul- 
phur, influenced  altogether  oy  the 
Ensiish  consul,  demanded  the  release 
of  Mr.  Short,  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refbsal,  to  land  him  by  force.*' 

^  On  the  lOtb,  the  French  firigate 
Tenus,  Captain  Du  Petit  Thenars, 
anchored  off  the  port.  He  united 
with  Belcher  in  a  demand  for  the  in- 
stant laading ;  this  not  being  obtained, 
a  body  of  nuxrmet  from  the  Sulphur 
was  sent  to  the  Clementine.  Thence  es- 
eorUdhf  tkenu  the  priests  proceeded 
to  tht  tM^  uie  o<»nuiiander8  of  the 


men-of-war  attending  them  to  their 
residence." — p.  284.  We  shall  now 
see  the  mode  m  which  Captain  Belcher, 
according  to  Mr.  Jorves,  treated  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  events  nn  interview 
took  place  between  the  two  captains 
and  the  king.  ''  The  two  commanders 
refused  to  admit  the  interpretations  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  king  for  that  purpose.]  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  the  mission,  was  then 
chosen,  with  their  approbation,  and 
Mr.  Bingham  retired  to  the  opposite 
part  of  the  room.  One  of  the  foreign 
officers  present  crowded  him  back 
agunst  the  wall ;  upon  stepping  aside 
to  avoid  this  he  received  a  violent  blow 
from  a  movement  of  the  elbow  of  the 
individual  who  so  determinedly  in- 
sulted him.  Another  officer  drew  his 
sword  partly  from  its  scabbard,  and, 
slipping  up  to  Mr.  Bingham,  said  me- 
nacmgly,  <  Do  you  see  that  ?'  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Short, 
Captain  Belcher  threatened  to  hang 
Mr.  Bingham  to  the  yard-arm  of  his 
vessel ;  though  better  authority  re- 
lates that  he  merelv  said,  if  any  of  his 
men  were  injured  m  doing  their  duty, 
he  would  be  the  first  man  he  should 
seize." — p.  215. 

We  have  selected  these  shocking 
accusations,  brought  forward,  not  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  but  by  an  educated 
man  residing  on  the  spot,  while  some 
of  them  occurred,  in  a  country  where 
the  rival  parties  were  ready  to  detect 
the  smallest  error  of  an  opponent. 
For  the  honour  of  the  country,  a  full 
and  uncompromising  investigation  is 
demanded.  We  think  public  attention 
can  be  beneficially  directed  to  such 
topics,  for  expressing  no  opinion  on 
the  present  case,  we  know  that  a  fear- 
fbl  amount  of  crime  is  committed  by 
the  adventurers  who  visit  the  Pacific ; 
and  if  one-tenth  of  what  Mr.  Jarves 
asserts  be  true,  we  trust  that  govern- 
ment will  take  proper  steps  to  wipe 
away  a  national  disgrace. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  quote  an 
example  by  way  of  contrast  to  that 
of  the  French  officers,  and  we  do  so 
the  more  cheerfully,  as  it  is  honour- 
able to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.'*  At  Hawaii,  the  missionaries 
preached  chastity  ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  laws  were  made 
against  lioentiousness,and  especially  the 
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intercourse  of  women  with  the  ship- 
ping, before  that  time  universally  car- 
ried on.    These  laws  were  vehemently, 
opposed    by  the  emissaries  of  com- 
merce.    In  one  instance,  a  ship's  crew 
came  ashore    demanding  liquor   and 
women.      Neither  were  to  be   had. 
They  returned  on  board,  threatening 
violence^  and  soon  afterwards  landed 
again    to    execute  it.      The  natives 
sent   their  women  to  the  mountains 
for   protection,    and  after   searching 
the  town,  with  fearful  oaths  and  hor- 
rible   language,  the  sailors  attacked 
the  house  of  the  missionary.     Being 
repulsed,  the  seamen  went  on  board 
the  ship  and  cannonaded  the  house  for 
some  time.     Several  scenes  like  this 
occurred  at  different  places,  in  one  of 
which  a  naval  officer  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned.     Evidence  of 
this  is  now  in  the  national  archives  at 
Washington.    As  the  officer  ro€u  dis* 
graced  sufficiently  at  the  time,  and  has 
felt  the  effects  of  his  conduct  in  his 
profession,  we  will    not    mention  his 
name,  (Du  Petit  Thouars  would  have 
amall  chance  of  promotion  in  the  Ame- 
rican navy.)     Matters  came  to  such  a 
state,  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  despatched    the    sloop-of-war, 
Vincennes,  with  a  letter  to  the  kin?, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  these  affrays. 
The  stand  taken  by  Captain  Finch, 
and  the  example  set  by  him,  added  to 
the  letter  of  the  president,  checked 
and  humbled  the  violence  of  the  rio- 
ters.   At  the  same  time  the  American 
board  published   the  names   of    the 
traders  and  masters  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  riots,  and  also  of  the  American 
merchants  who  persisted  in  sending 
into  that  country  the  prohibited  car- 
goes.    This  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  efforta  of  the  natives  after  good 
order  and  morals,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Sandwich   Islands  were  perhaps 
the  most  temperate   colony    in    tne 
globe.* 

It  will  now  be  necessary  that  we 
should  investigate  the  causes  and  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  these  proceedings, 
and  the  light  in  which  they  should 
be  regarded  by  Protestants,  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  a 
case  including  so  many  iniquities,  it 
is    perhaps    unnecessary  to  say  any 


thing  of  a  question  of  eood  taste  and 
gentlemanly  feeling   which  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    We  might  however  inquire 
why  the  French  priests  have  selected 
two  groups  of  islands,  already  Chris- 
tian   and    improving; — there    were 
surely  abundance  of  unoccupied  hea- 
then tribes  on  which  they  might  try 
the  effects  of  their  religion,  and  en- 
deavour, by  honourable  means,  to  ex- 
cel their   rivals.     The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  laboured  for  the 
welfare  of  Tahiti  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  expended  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand    pounds    in    its  benevolent 
and  most  prosperous  exertions  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  through  the  Society  islands. 
The  state  of  society  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  such  as  could  not  but  be 
contemplated  with  pleasure,  not  mere- 
ly by  a  Christian,  but  by  any  one  who 
had  a  heart  to  be  pleased  with  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.     The  fol- 
,  lowing  statement,  taken  from  a  source 
'  which  no  one  will  accuse  of  bigotry  in 
*  such  matters,  affords  a  condensed  view 
of  what    this  fine  group  of  islands 
owe  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian 
missionary,  t 

"  In  May,  1840,  twenty  years  after 
the  missionaries  landed  at  Uie  islands* 
there  were  in  the  whole  group,  nine- 
teen native  churches,  numbering  1 8,450 
communicants  of  good  standing.  Up- 
wards of  800  natives  have  died  in  foil 
communion  and  profession  of  faith. 
There  were  nearly  6,000  baptized  chil- 
dren ;  and  during  the  year  1840,  there 
were  12,000  Christian  marriages  and 
i,700  baptisms.  There  were  200 
common  schools,  with  14,000  scholars, 
of  whom  10,000  are  able  to  read. 
Besides  these  common  schools,  there  is 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  native 
preachers,  and  alaree  number  of  board* 
mff-schools  both  for  boys  and  g^ls. 
These  schools  all  owe  their  institution 
to  the  missionaries,  and  are  either 
,  taught  by  the  missionaries,  or  by 
persons  educated  under  their  care. 
Printing  in  the  Hawaian  language  is 
extensively  done.  It  was  b%un  by 
the  missionaries,  and  is  still  carried 
on  under  the  care  and  j^tronage  of 
the  American  board.  Durinflr  the 
year  1840,   there  were  printed  and 
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bound  in  that  languagey  upwards  of 
100,000  copies  of  books  treating  upon 
all  subjects ;  arithmetic,  geography, 
general  knowledge  and  science,  the 
general  laws  and  local  regulations  of 
t)K  goTemment*  as  well  as  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  works  more  strictly  theo- 
logical. Several  stone  meeting-houses 
kfe  been  built  by  the  natives,  and 
nod  booses  are  common.  Roads  and 
bridges  are  fast  improving.  A  con- 
stitstioB  and  a  complete  code  of  laws 
ire  preparing  under  the  superinten- 
doDce  of  an  American  gentleman,  who 
vis  formerly  a  missionary,  but  re- 
siflied  hb  office,  in  order  that  the 
mission  nught  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  civil  power."  We  may  now 
vk  what  right  has  France,  with  her 
infiM  officers  and  intriguing  priests, 
to  disturb  and  interrupt  the  steady 
prosress  of  the  Gospel  of  morality, 
dTmaation,  and  commerce,  among 
the  most  interesting  and  improvable 
of  the  Oceanic  family  ?  The  cummer- 
eiil  interests  of  France  in  the  Pacific 
ire  contemptible  compared  with  those 
of  England  and  America.  And  by 
what  strange  inversion  of  morality  is 
it  that  France  is  incessantly  insulted, 
while  England  and  America  have  never 
eomphdned  of  the  native  governments, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  has 
condenmed  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  its  own  subjects  ?  However, 
neb  things  mav  be  overdone,  and 
the  vile  associations  with  which  the 
qvead  of  Romanism  in  Polynesia  is 
now  irretrievably  connected,  may  be 
rendered  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants. 

The  matter  may  be  viewed  in  ano- 
ther and  very  important  light.  Ori- 
fnnally  the  priests  were  expelled  from 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  ia  virtue  of  a  law 
whidi  permitted  no  one  to  settle  on  the 
iriands  without  the  permission  of  the 
government.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  interference  of  the 
Fk«Dcfa  in  this  matter  (the  interference 
of  a  government  which  punishes  any 
twenty  Protestants  who  dare  to  hold  a 
prayer  meeting),  one  should  think  that 
when  toleration  for  popery  was  secured 
aD  canse  of  complaint  was  removed. 
Had  the  priests  been  then  left  to  make 
the  best  of  their  cause  we  should  have 
bought  little  of  the  matter,  and  felt 
90  Umt  fat  the  result,  a  healthy,  and 
kt»ltootwil|  and  Bcriptoral  faith  would 


infallibly  have  carried  the  day  against 
the  idle  superstitions  of  our  modern 
polytheism.  But  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  liberty  of  conscience,  when  the 
influence  of  a  government  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  was  thrown  into  the  one 
scale,  while  the  other  contained  only 
the  contributions  and  influence  of  an 
humble  Christian  association.  The 
harassing  vexations  to  which  the 
native  government  were  exposed,  the 
pillaging  of  their  resources,  the  forcing 
upon  them  of  immoral  and  ruinous 
practices,  as  in  the  compulsory  intro- 
duction of  brandy,  and  the  insults 
offered  to  the  American  missionaries 
in  Hawaii  were  all  so  many  efforts  to 
ruin  their  labours,  and  to  encourage 
the  intrigues  of  their  opponents. 

There  is  another  grave  considera- 
tion connected  with  this  subject  well 
deserving  our  notice.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  population 
of  the  Polynesian  regions  has  been 
diminishing  with  a  fearfully  rapid  ratio. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  and 
Rimeo  amount  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand, or  nearly  aseventieth  of  what  their 
population  was  in  the  time  of  Cook. 
It  is  certain  that  this  progress  towards 
extinction,  whose  rapid  approach  had 
alarmed  even  the  natives  themselves, 
received  a  check  when  they  embraced 
Christianity.  For  a  few  years  after 
this  beneflcent  event  no  numerical  in- 
crease was  apparent,  for  this  obvious 
reason  that  great  numbers  of  the  more 
aged  had  no  families :  at  last,  however, 
the  births  began  to  exceed  the  deaths, 
the  population  b  increasing,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opi- 
nion that  the  very  existence  of  those 
nations  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  among  them.  The  causes 
of  extinction,  we  have  already  stated, 
were  spirituous  liquors  and  vice,  the 
one  destroyed  the  existing  race,  and 
the  other  rendered  the  future  inex- 
istent.  In  Tahiti,  under  the  French 
rule,  we  fear  even  more  than  the  spread 
of  superstition  awaits  the  unfortunate 
race,  already  Moerenhout,  the  French 
consul,  is  letting  loose  a  deluge  of  in- 
toucating  liquors  upon  a  doomed  race, 
and  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men 
will  soon  arrive  to  demoralize  the 
islands.  In  short,  the  French  consul 
and  admiral  on  the  one  hand,  with 
their  priests  on  the  other,  making  this 
irruption  upon  on  inofTensive  peopla 
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and  in  part  by  contributions.  The 
income  of  this  association  amounted 
in  1841  to  about  £142,000,  collected 
throughout  the  papal  countries.  In 
1841  the  contribution  from  Ireland 
amounted  to  nearly  £8,000.  Scot- 
land, however,  is  in  a  bad  case ;  she 
is  fairly  in  partihus  iTtfidelium,  and  so 
far  from  contributing,  required  a 
grant  of  about  one  thousand  pounds  to 
remove  the  woeful  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  descendants  of  the  covenanters. 
That  this  is  a  political  as  well  as  a 
Romish  association  is  admitted  by  its 
friends  as  well  as  its  opponents ;  and 
under  this  important  fact  some  very 
serious  considerations  arise.  A  vast 
number  of  missionaries  are  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  east^  and  all 
of  course  sent  from  France^  and  of 
course  so  many  political  agents  for 
that  country.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  would  suggest  to  our  generous  but 
mistaken  countrymen,  whether  it  is  in 
ffood  taste*  or  consistent  with  unsullied 
loyalty  to  contribute  along  with  a 
foreign  government  for  purposes  be- 
yond the  propagation  of  religion.  It 
IS  humiliating  to  be  gulled  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  why  do  they,  if  they  wish 
to  spread  their  faith,  not  insist  that 
the  directors  of  the  plan  should  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  thus  place  their  loyalty 
beyond  suspicion.  The  occupation  of 
Tahiti  is  an  event  of  no  political  or 
commercial  importance :  a  more  value- 
less colony  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  Sandwich  Islands : 
they  occupy  a  midway  station  between 
Chma  and  America;  they  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  South-sea  whalers  and 
vessels  passing  between  Asia  and 
America.  It  b  needless  to  say  that 
their  importance  will  rise  yearly*  iu 


proportion  as  the  China  trade  in- 
creases. The  occupation  of  these 
islands  by  France  would,  in  the  event 
of  war,  give  her  great  influence  in  the 
Pacific ;  it  would  be  to  her  what  the 
Mauritius  was  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Ocean — a  nest  of  privateers. 
The  government  of  the  United  States 
are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  suspect  their  efforts 
will  rescue  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice :  it  is  obvious  that 
no  Briton  can  in  any  way  abet  the 
efforts  of  France;  he  may  remain 
inactive,  but  he  cannot  exert  himself 
against  his  country.  Now*  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  deserves  to  be 
remembered:  Ireland  sends  a  contri- 
bution of  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  French  Propaganda; 
and  these  funds  have  furnished  and 
sent  out  Father  Short,  and  Father 
Walsh*  both  Irishmen*  two  inde- 
fatigable agents  in  the  interest  of 
France  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  or 
in  other  words*  their  loyalty  to  iheit 
queen*  and  patriotism  towards  their 
native  land*  is  as  dust  in  the  balance* 
compared  with  their  zeal  for  the  pope* 
or  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
France.  We  shall  conclude  with  a 
single  remark — It  is  possible  that  the 
doings  in  Tahiti  may  bring  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause. 
For  many  years  the  dissenters  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  been  the  sup- 
porters of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Romanists.  The  cause  of  Tahiti  is 
taken  up  by  the  dissenters ;  and  may 
not  a  Protestant  re-action  in  England 
prove  too  high  a  price  for  a  triumph 
of  popery  at  the  antipodes  ? 
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much  the  habit  of  French 
the  day  to  look  to  present 
present  applause  by  descend- 
oe  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
Iher  than  by  striving  to 
to  a  higher  and  purer  stan- 
ecura  the  gratitude  due  to 
t  teach  an  ennobling  lesson, 
better  fame  which  lights  a 

lilleton  novelists  have  of  late, 

Lto  this  taste,  so  increased 
that  it  is  liard  to  say  what 
I  future  sufficiently  spicy  to 
lensation  on  the  deadened 
the  devourers.  The  daily 
of  something  striking  for 
has  so  caused  them  to  ring 
^  on  the  various  and  most 
modes  of  breaking  the  ten 
nents,  that  it  may  be  feared 
bat  no  criminal  will  be  found 
f  atrocious  to  excite  interest. 
not  deny  that  this  kind  of 
carries  with  it  the  tempta- 
in  with  little  toil  and  a  large 
as  ''horrible  murders"  in 
"s  are  read  by  a  numerous 
tgh  scarcely  to  its  instruction 
ige.  Nor  is  this  fact,  taken 
L  not  outliving  novelty,  a 
nerit.  Genius  must  neces- 
,  round  itself  a  more  circum- 
ircle  than  belongs  to  medio- 
» mob  which  hails  the  lust  will 
pass  by  ;  the  few  who  form 
rill  be  disciples  to  dissemi- 
laws  of  that  power  which  is 
re^  and  like  the  sun  first  gilds 
(  which  envelope  it,  and  then 
them.  The  feuilleton  writer 
og  to  the  turf,  loiter  behind 
i  of  the  opera,  live  in  those 
Towds  which  furnish  the 
I  stories  or  delicate  allusions 
n  his  staple  commodity.  For 
oeheehoosesyreflection  would 
of  nqwrerogation  ;  and  style 


is  out  of  the  question  to  a  man  who 
has  passed  the  day  in  a  whirl,  and 
notes  down  its  anecdotes  after  supper 
and  cliampagne,  or  selects  a  heroine* 
in  an  unhappv  class  of  females  to  whom 
Parent  du  Chatelet  consecrated  a  phi- 
lanthropic work,  and  finds  a  vocabu- 
lary in  Vidocq^s  memoirs  of  theft  and 
murder.  Study  and  occasional  soli- 
tude are  necessary  to  those  who  would 
send  down  a  name  and  a  voice  along 
wi  th  their  land's  language.  The  analysis 
of  human  motive,  the  fathoming  the 
human  heart  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished at  this  railroad  speed,  or  where 
two  or  three  novels  march  forward 
in  line  like  the  rank  and  file  of  a  com- 
pany, with  the  printer's  devil  shouting 
the  word  of  command.  The  man  who 
makes  himself  a  trade,  bears  lighter 
charge  than  he  who  performs  a  mis- 
sion. Thus,  when  we  find  a  writer 
who  takes  the  steep  path,  only  because 
it  leads  to  a  height  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  the  prospect  broad,  rather 
than  gallop  along  the  smooth  road  to 
the  market  town,  we  stop  to  do  him 
homage.  A  Ifred  de  Vigny  is  of  these ; 
and  therefore  his  style  has  remained 
polished,  and  his  inspiration  pure. 
There  b  a  growing  and  perilous  love 
of  biography  and  description  which  is 
one  of  the  thorns  of  celebrity,  and 
makes  scratches  deep  and  vcnemous— 
we  are  infected  with  it  ourselves.  It 
is  natural  to  gaze  on  the  likeness  of  a 
brow  where  the  thought  which  binds 
us  in  its  spell  once  had  a  dwelling. 
There  is  no  incident  in  a  great  man's 
life  so  small  that  we  would  not  wbh  it 
recorded ;  nor  do  we  think  the  life  and 
works  of  an  author  can  be  things  apart, 
the  one  remaining  veiled,  during  the 
dissection  of  the  other.  Still  it  is  only 
death  which  should  lay  bare  and  make 
their  affinity  known,  close  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  and  that  the  stain  on  the 
page  will  usually  reflect  some  blot  upon 
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the  scutcheon  ;  and  even  were  the  pri- 
vate hours  of  Alfred  de  Vigny*s  life 
known  to    us,  we  would  forbear  to 
touch  on  them,  leaving  indiscretion  to 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  neither  of 
which  dangerous  class  has  as  yet^  we 
believe^  attempted  to  cast  shade  over 
them.     Thus,  when  we  say,  he  is  of  an 
ancient  family^  born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  his  early 
years  passed  in  an  old  chateau  under 
the  eye  of  his  mother,  who,  like  those 
of  other  men  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence, was  a  woman  of  high  accom- 
plishment and  masculine  mind ;  that 
his  uncle  was  shot  at  Quiberon,  and 
that,  a  soldier  himself  as  his  forefathers 
had  been,  he  entered  the  "  compagnies 
roug^,  des  mousquetaires"  as  a  boy  in 
1814,    passing    afterwards    into    the 
garde  royale,  and  thence  into  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  remaining  there  till 
he  quitted  the  service  on  his  marriage, 
we  hold  the  information  sufficient.  As 
to  the  innocent  curiosity  which  would 
know  whether  a  poet  possesses  the  ex- 
terior set  down  by  imagination,  as  fit- 
ting case  for  such  high  faculty,  we 
would  willingly  gratify  it  if  we  could  ; 
but  the  fa/;t  that  he  is  fair-haired  and 
has  aristocratic  features  must  suffice 
here  also,  for  he  leads  a  hfe  of  volun- 
tary retirement,  and  after  all  one  can- 
not catch  a  poet  in  the  street  to  da- 
guerreotype him,  nor  hunt  him  like  a 
wild  animal,  though  truly  the  rhymes 
which  sweep  their  floods  over  France 
and  England,  prove  him  to  be  a  rare 
one.  His  first  published  volume  is  that 
containing  his  "  poems."     At  an  age 
when  few  young  men  are  inclined  to 
study,  and  in  a  profession  which  throws 
barriers  in  its  way,  he  completed  an 
education  already  severe,  of  which  the 
sciences  formed  a  distinguished  part, 
and  produced  these  poems ;  inspiring 
himself  on  the  old  classic  authors,  and 
the  Bible,  which  throughout  his  mili- 
tary life  was  hisconstant  companion,  or 
drawing  on  the  fresh  sources  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  for  matter  as  for  manner. 
The  longest  of  these,  Eloa,  is  in  three 
cantos — the    personages    angels,    the 
pure  and  the  fallen — the  scene  laid  in 
heaven  ;  but  the  poet's  imagination  has 
led  him  far  from  that  of  Milton  or 
Dante  ;  he  has  the  merit  of  avoiding 
to  imitate    their    defects    and  their 
beauties.      We  have  here  no   angels 
militant ;  no  blessed  spirits  lodged  in 
the  eyelashes  of  a  celestial  bird  thus 
made  of  happy  souls,  by  the  process  of 


reward  diminished  to  fractions.     His 
heaven  is  rather  a  better  earth,  bask- 
ing in  divine  smiles.     Difficult  as  was 
the  subject,  it  is  treated  with  origi- 
nality,   and    the    interest    sustained 
throughout.     There  are  passages  we 
would  fain  quote  ;  the  description  of 
Eloa's  flight  for  instance,  when  she 
first  spreads  her  wings  and,  quitting 
her  bright  home,  advances  into  space 
wondering  at  the  effect  of  her  own 
presence,  when  her  plumes  in  her  pas- 
sage touch  a  world — "  At  the  hatred 
quenched,  the  prisoned  freed,  the  exile 
returned."     The  whole  of  the  third 
canto  is  of  a  beauty  which  the  most 
prosaic  of  us  will  acknowledge,  and 
prosaic  we  are  grown,  perhaps  from 
the  nature  of  the  commodity  which  so 
often  usurps  poetry's  name.     Indeed, 
to  make  extracts  from  all  these  poems 
would  be  justice  to  the  author,  and  a 
task  of  pleasure  to  ourselves ;  and  if 
we  forbear,  it  is  because  compelled  by 
want  of  space  to  the  omission.     They 
are  not  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
echoed  from  valley  to  mountain,  from 
mountain  to  river,  distinguishable  only 
as  each  is  feebler  than  the  one  before, 
but  having  had  one  common  origin.  Va- 
rious in  form  and  colouring,  solemn, 
graceful,  passionate,  it  is  not  in  a  few 
brief  lines  we  can  ofier  them  their  tri- 
bute due,  or  call  up  their  images  even 
vaguely.    The  stern  and  solitary  gran- 
deur of   "  Moise"    mourning  before 
heaven  over  his  own  mightiness — the 
youngest  angel,  '^  Eloa,"  pure  emana- 
tion of  a  divine  tear,  sprung-  from  the 
pity  which  exaggerated  to  sin,  causes 
her  fall — the  ''  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery," saved  from  a  violent  death  to 
expiate  her  crime  by  a  more  enduring 
agony — the  wild    vengeance    of   the 
deserted  Spanish  bride — and  the  sailor's 
love  for  his  graceful  and  gallant  fri- 
gate, which  when  the  combat  wns  nigh 

"  warned  him  with  a  peculiar  motion** 

and  the  despair  of  the  martyr  whose 
iron  mask  maddened  his  youth  and 
tortured  his  age,  and  stifles  the  last 
sighs  which  it  changes  to  blasphemy, 
while  the  other  martyr,  the  monk, 
kneels  by  his  side  replying  to  his  bitter 

murmur — "  'Twas  perhaps  a  king** 

"  The  Saviour  was  God  1"  and  the 
tales  of  the  "  Amans  de  Montmo- 
rency," of  the  love  stronger  than  death, 
and  forgetful  of  eternity. 

It  is  strange  that  the  whole  of  Al- 
fred de  Vi^y's  works  have  not  been 
transUted  into  English  as  into  other 
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laDgmgeSy  nnce  th&r  merit  is  acknow- 
lid^«d  in  Engljuid  bj  all  familiar  with 
tbe  author's  native  tongrne.     Scott  said 
Aat  **  Cinq  Mars"  ba^  prevented  his 
writing  a  novel  with  Richelieu  for  his 
hero.     Sir  E.   LTtton  Bulwer,  in  a 
note  to  his  tragedy,  acknowledges  a 
debt  incurred  to  the  French  writer ; 
General  Napter  has  quoted  the  story  of 
"  Laorette*'  from  **  Servitude  et  Gran- 
dnr  Militaires**  iy  his  "  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows of  Military  Life  ;**  but  the  works 
hiTe  not  been  published  collectively^ 
tbno^h  ther  would  go  far  to  prove  the 
nirtake  of  the  assertion,  which  condemns 
ill  French  literature  as  corrupt  in  its 
Bitare,  and  injurious  in  its  tendency,  or 
woold  force  us  at  least  to  acknowledge  an 
exception.    The  novel  of  *'Cinq  Mars," 
m  highly  appreciated  by  Scott,  is  of 
these  volumes  the  one  best  known  in 
Ellwand,  though  notwithstanding  its 
power,  and  the  graphic  truth  of  its 
daracters,  those  which  followed  may 
ehim  even  higher  mention.  The  struc- 
ture of  «<  Stello,"  and  *'  Servitude  et 
Grandeur   Militaires,"  is  the  same  or 
Deurly  the  same,  and  peculiar  to  their 
author ;  but  while  **  Stello"  b  fraught 
vitb  the   bitterness  which  comes  to 
tfar  hp  fircym  a  heart  revolted  by  injus- 
tiee^  and  rising  up  to  do  it  battle,  the 
tsie   of   **  Servitude   et    Grandeur" 
ipcaks  the  mournful  calm  of  the  man 
rengned  to  that  which  is  his  portion. 
Is  both  there  are  three  tales  bearing 
oot  one  idea.     In  •'  Stello**  the  style 
of  these  changes  according  to  the  epoch 
evk  recalU.     More  ornamented  and 
elaborate  for   Louis    the    Fifteenth's 
limrious  oourt^  and  the  story  of  Gil- 
bert ;  graver   and    more    solemn  in 
aooordance  with  the  puritanic  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  Kitty  Bell ;  of 
mder  strength  to  echo  the  *'  terror" 
of  1799.     Still  the  three  voices  chant 
one  dirge. — Stello  the  poet  born  under 
a  fortunate  star,  but  suffering  from 
irrilability  of  nerve  and  depression  of 
spirity  and  the  impassible  and  pitiless 
Doeteor  Noir,  are  the  two  chief  actors, 
their  philoso|^cal  and  critical  conver- 
tttkm  broken  bv  the  beautiful  stories 
vlucfaf  as  we  said  before,  come  to  illus- 
trate the    point  on  which  the  book 


Between  these  two  personages  there 
to  exist  a  close  affinity,  as  be- 
tween bead  aod  heart ;  and  inasmuch 
m  Sidio  has  oflan  mnch  of  the  pro- 
of Ih9  Doottur  Nour»  and  the 


Docteur  a  touch  of  the  quick  feeling 
of  Stello,  we  sometimes  fancy  we  are 
listening  to  the  various  arguments  of 
the  same  person,  as  we  meet  him  in 
the  cold  hour  of  his  judgment,  or  the 
warm   one  of  his  credulity.     In   the 
opening  chapter,    afflicted  and    cast 
down,  Stello  is  ready  to  devote  him- 
self for  a  political  opinion,  and  "write 
in  the  interest  of  a  sublime  form  of 
government,"  which  he  is  about  to  de- 
tail to   the   Docteur  Noir,  who,  to 
euard  him  from  this  temptation,  as 
from  slavery  to  the  fantasies  of  a  party, 
signifies  his  intention  of  telling  three 
anecdotes  having  reference  to  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  a  republic  ;  and  then  follow, 
interspersed  with  the  deep  reflections 
of  Stello,  and  the  acute  conclusions  of 
his  companion,  the  throe  stories  of  the 
Poet    Gilbert,  who   in    hunger   and 
despair  swallowed  a  key  ;  of  Chatter- 
ton,  who    drank    poison  ;  of  Andre 
Chenier,  who  died  on  the  guillotine  ; 
while  Stello  thus  resumes  the  idea  of 
the  work — "  Of  these  three  forms  of 
government — the    first  fears  us,  the 
second  disdains  as  useless,  the  third 
hates  and  would  level  us,  as  an  aristo- 
cratic superiority."     It  shows  forth 
as  "  Moisc"  had  done  before,  the  lack 
of  sympathy  and  fellowship,  the  neces- 
sary solitude  of  those  who  are,  as  re- 
gards themselves  and  mankind,  beacons 
and  rocks,  burning  amid  storms  and 
darkness,  to  warn  from  the  barrenness 
which  is  their  dwelling,  and  the  gulf 
which  is  around  them.      We  would 
call  attention  to  the  fine  essays  scat- 
tered through  the  work,  on  the  march 
of  revolutions,  and  their  tendency  to 
elevate  mediocrity;  on  the  perpetual 
ostracism,  that    bridle  which   Bacon 
said,  keeps  men  within  bounds,  "  Na- 
tural to  the  nameless  multitude,  born 
enemy  to  names ;"  on  the  nature  and 
mission    of   the    imaginative   writer, 
who  must  stand  apart  and  strive  con- 
scientiously, content  to  bear  neglect, 
nay,  contempt  ;    to  hear    his  power 
questioned  and  his  inability  asserted, 
since  while  elevating  the  soul  he  has 
no  visible  effect  on  the  body ;  and  to 
be  thus  appreciated  even  by  the  sage 
among  the  nations,  as  Tasso  by  Mon- 
taign^9  OA  Homer  by  Plato. 

We  would  gladly  give  an  extract 
from  the  first  tale.  The  sketch  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Trianon,  and 
Mademobellc  de  Coulanges,  the  faurest 
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and  weakest  of  the  king*s  mistresses, 
and  the  repulse  received  from  the  mo- 
narch by  the  Docteur  Noir,  in  return 
for  his  prayer  for   Gilbert,  who   is 
crazed   and    dying,     are     admirably 
drawn ;  yet  we  must  pass  over  this 
and  even  the  next  story,  though  Kitty 
Bell  is  the  most  beautiful  and  pure 
creation  in  modem  French  literature— 
in  our  opinion  the  most  ably  drawn  of 
Alfred  de  Vigny*s  female  characters— 
she  belongs  to  that  better  truth^which, 
according  to  his  own  rules  given  in  the 
fine  preface  '*  Sur  la  verite  dans  I'art,'* 
should  chiefly  shine  in  the  romance 
writer's  magic  circle — simple  and  not 
silly,  devout  and  yet  humble,  her  only 
fall  is  to  die.     To  Kitty  Bell  we  will 
return  in  our  mention  of  the  drama  of 
Chatterton,  drawn  by  the  author  from 
his  own  tale,  and,  in  the  impossibility 
of  quoting  from  all,   select  portions 
from  the  story  of    Andre   Chenier, 
guillotined  in  1794.   His  brother,  Ma- 
rie Joseph,  was  unjustly  accused  of 
having  contributed  to  his  ruin,  or  at 
least  of  having  allowed  it.     Andre,  in 
a  good  cause,  was  violent  and  enthu- 
siastic, imprudent  from  self-abnegation 
and  straight-forwardness  of  character. 
Became  an  adversary  of  the  Jacobins, 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  adherent,  it 
was  in  the  course  of  paper  disputes 
that  a  coolness  arose  between  himself 
and  Joseph,  who  remained  their  par- 
tisan longer.     But  it  was  never  more 
than  coolness ;  and  while  Andre  wrote 
constantly  and    courageously  in    the 
name  of  order  and  the  law,  he  ex- 
cepted his  brother  from   attacks    so 
unguarded,    that    after   the   10th   of 
August,  when  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
as  well  as  its  contributors,  was  pro- 
scribed, the  German  poet   Wieland, 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate   of  this 
voung  man,  personally  unknown    to 
him,  wrote  to  ask  if   he   had  been 
spared.     Retired  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Passy,  he  thence  continued  to  in- 
veigh against  the  treatment  endured 
by  the  king.     He  prayed  Monsieur  de 
Malesherbes  that  he  mi^ht  share  in 
the  honour  of  defending  him,  and  fell 
ill  of  grief,  when  he  had  been  mmr- 
dered.     Andre  and  Joseph  were  re- 
conciled, when,  the  6th  January,  1794, 
the  former  was  arrested  by  a  party 
who  came  to  seek  Madame  de  Pasto- 
ret,  and  seized  on  all  found  in  her 
house  as  suspected  also.     Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  his  name  was  pro- 


bably not  inscribed  on  any  list, : 
might  have  remsuned  forgotte 
no  attention  been  called  toward 
Joseph's  plan  on  this  subject  wa 
trated  by  their  father's  anxiet; 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  which 
have  set  Andre  free,  took  pla 
two  days  after  he  had  mount 
scaffold.  These  few  lines  on 
Chenier  are  possibly  not  superf 
excepting  by  literary  men  he 
sufficiently  known,  even  in  hi 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  m 
teresting  of  the  victims  of  the  B 
tion,  as  a  genius  of  high  order 
noble  and  gallant  young  man. 
pages  which  follow  open  the  s 
which  he  is  the  hero ;  the  spei 
the  "  Docteur  Noir,"  still  apply 
moral  cure  to  his  patient  Stello 

"  Ninety-four  struck  by  the  c 
the  18th  century,  94,  of  whic! 
minute  was  blood-stained  and 
The  year  of  terror  tolled  horril 
slowly  to  the  seeming  of  earth  ai 
ven,  which  listened  in  silence, 
might  have  thought  that  some 
power,  untangible  as  a  phantom, 
and  repassed  among  men,  so  pall 
their  laces,  so  wild  their  eyes 
heads  so  gathered  between  theii 
ders,  knit  as  if  to  hide  and  defenc 
Then  men  moved  aside  from  oi 
ther,  or  met  abruptly,  like  comb 
Their  salute  resembled  an  attaci 
'  good-day'  an  insult,  their  smile 
vulsion,  their  dress  the  tatter 
mendicant,  their  head-gear  a  rag 
in  blood,  their  meetings  popid; 
turbances,  their  families  the  c 
ferocious  and  mistrustful  animah 
eloquence  the  clamour  of  a  markc 
love  a  Bohemian  orgie,  their  pu 
remonies  ill-composed  Roman  tra 
acted  on  provincial  boards,  the 
migrations  of  savage  and  miserab 
titudes,  the  names  of  the  time  Po 
parodies.  But  all  this  was  gra: 
cause,  in  the  republican  rout,  i 
man  played  for  power,  each  at  lei 
his  head  on  the  throw.  For  thii 
solely,  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  t 
of  this  time  more  gravely  than 
spoken  of  the  others.  If  my  fir 
guage  was  glittering  and  perfti 
the  court  sword  and  nair  powdei 
second  was  pedantic  and  pro 
like  the  wig  and  robes  of  an  aid 
I  feel  that  here  my  speech  sh( 
strong  and  brief  as  the  blow  of 
whioh  is  drawn  back  smoking 
severed  head.  In  the  time  of  i 
speak  reisrned  democracy.  The  '. 
Tirs,  of  whom  the  first  wm  Robei 
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vcre  about  to  end  tbeir  three  months* 
njiltj.  They  had  mown  down  around 
tkoB  an  ideas  opposing  that  of  terror. 
Ob  the  scaffbla  of  the  Girondins  they 
kd  crashed  those  of  *  the  pure  love  of 
Heriy  ;*  on  that  of  the  Hebertists  those 
of  Um  worship  of  reation,  united  with 
■onntain  and  republican  obscenity;  on 
tke  scaffold  of  6anton,  they  had  cut 
iway  the  last  thought  of  moderation ; 
there  remained  then.  Terror — it  gave 
its  name  to  the  epoch.  The  '  Comity 
de  sabt  public*  marched  freely  along 
tW  high  road,  widening  it  with  the 
giillotme.  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
nodncted  the  rolling  machine ;  the  one 
drew  it  after  him  acting  the  high  priest's 
part,  the  other  urged  it  on  playmg  the 
prophet  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  The  Terrorists  are  of  those  who  have 
ofieQ  made  me  turn  my  eyes  away ;  now, 
tnd  for  Ton«  I  fix  on  them  a^ain  that 
attentire'and  patient  gaze  which  nothing 
ikall  distract  from  their  corpses  till  we 
kare  obserred  every  thing  there,  even  to 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton.     Durin?  no 
ow  year  have  so  many  theories   oeen 
biTented  on  the  score  of  these  men,  as 
ia  the  course  of  one  day  of  this  (1632), 
Weause  in  no  epoch  have    a  greater 
imber  fostered  more  hope  and  found 
■ore  probabilities  of  resembling  and 
Initatrag  them.     Truly,  a  time  of  re- 
vofaition  is  most  convenient  to  medio- 
crity.    When  the  raving  of  the  voice 
atiw  the  pure  expression  of  thought, 
vben  height  of  body  is  more  prized  tnan 
greatness  of  character — when  the  ha- 
rangue on  the  curb-stone  silenc«>s  elo- 
<|senoe  at  the  tribune — when  the  insults 
of  public  prints  veil  momentarily  the 
dunble  wisdom  of  books — ^when  a  street 
scandal  makes  a  petty  glory  and  a  petty 
name — ^when  ambitious  old  age  feigns 
that  it  may  trick  them  to  listen  to  the 
beardless  schoolboys  who  inculcate  doc- 
trines— ^when  the  child  raises  himself  on 
tiptoe  to  preach  to  men — when  lofty 
■aacs  are  shaken  *pclemele*  in  sacks  of 
■od  and  drawn  in  the  popular  lottery 
by  the  hands  of  pamphleteers — when  old 
limily  shames  Mcome  a  kind  of  honour 
--wfaien  stains  of   blood  make  a  halo 
round  the  brow — on  my  word,  these  are 
good  times.     To  what  mediocrity,  so 
please  you,  shall  it  be  forbidden  to  take 
a  grape  from  this  cluster  of  political 
power,  reouted  so  full  of  riches  and 
ffloffy  ?    What  little  coterie  may  not 
Moone  a  club  ?    What  club,  assembly  ? 
What  assembly,  comitia  ?    What  comi- 
tia  HiAjnot  grow  to  bo  a  senate,  and 
what  ssnate  may  not  reign  ?  And  could 
reign  without  the  reigning  of  a 
i?     And  what  was  needed?     To 
I    illi,  the  fine  word  1   Is  that  all? 


Yes,  all  I    Courage  then,  empty  hcad^, 
shout  and  run,  thus  do  they." 

The  remainder  of  these  reflections^ 
and  a  chapter  introducing  us  to  the 
**  Canonnier  Blaireau,**  who  is  one  of 
Mons.  de  Vigny*s  most  ori^nal  con- 
ceptions,  we  pass  over,  as  likewise  a 
scene  between  the  Ducteur  Noir  and 
old  Chenier,  who  has  come  to  consult 
him  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
free  his  son,  sent  by  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Aignan,  the  fond  and  frail  loye  of 
Andrcy  and  who,  as  well  as  the  young 
Demoiselle  de  Coigny,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  beautiful  ode  of  '*  La 
jeune  Captive^"  shared  his  prison  of 
Saint  Lazare.  The  "  Docteur*'  fails 
in  persuading  the  father  to  silencey 
and  leaving  him  suspicious  and  discon- 
tented, is  summoned  to  attend  Robes- 
pierre^  but  has  first  time  to  visit  the 
jDuchesse  de  St.  Aignan.  We  conti- 
nue our  extracts: — 

'*  Saint  Lazare  is  an  old  mud-coloured 
house ;  it  was  formerly  a  priory.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
it  was  finbhed  only  in  1465,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  old  monastery  of  Saint 
Laurent,  of  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks,  as  you  know,  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  sixth  book  of  his  history.  The 
kings  of  France  made  halt  there  twice, 
resting  within  it  on  their  entrance  into 
Paris,  on  their  departure  deposited  there 
on  the  road  to  Saint  Denis.  Opposite 
the  priory  there  stood,  for  this  purpose, 
a  small  hotel,  of  which  docs  not  now 
remain  stone  on  stone,  and  which  was 
called  the  *  Logis  du  Roi'  (the  king's 
dwelling).  The  priory  became  a  bar- 
rack, a  state  prison,  a  house  of  correc- 
tion ;  and  for  the  monks,  soldiers,  con' 
gpirators,  and  females,  this  foul  building, 
where  all  was,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  of 
a  gray,  sad  and  sickly  aspect,  has  been 
in  turn,  heightened,  widened,  bolted, 
and  barricaded.  I  required  some  time 
to  arrive  from  the  place  de  la  Revolution 
to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  where 
this  prison  stands.  I  recognised  it  from 
a  distance  by  a  soix  of  nine  and  red 
remnant,  all  saturated  with  rain,  fas- 
tened to  a  long  black  pole  planted  over 
the  door.  On  a  black  marble  slab,  in 
large  white  letters  was  written  the  in- 
scription common  to  all  public  buildings, 
the  inscription  which  to  me  appeared 
the  epitaph  of  the  nation — 

« Unitt,  Indirltibilttf .  de  U  BcpnMIqne, 
Eqiulit^,  Fnterniti  ou  U  Uort* 

Before  the  door  of  the  infected  guard- 
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room,  some  sans-culottes,  seated    on 
oakea  benches,  sharnened  their  pikes 
In  the  gutter,  playea  at   Ma  drogue/ 
sang  Carmagnole,    and   took  down  a 
street  lamp,  to  replace  it  on  the  lamp 
iron  by  a  man,  who  was  seen  led  along 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Faubourg 
by  Poissardes  howling  the  *Caira.*     I 
was  known  ;  I  was  wanted ;  I  entered ; 
I  knocked  at  a  heavy  door  placed  on 
the  right  hand  beneath  the  archway  ;  it 
half  opened  as  of  its  own  accord,  and  as 
I  hesitated,  waiting  till  it  should  open 
entirely,  the  voice  of  the  gaoler  shouted 
to  me,  '  come  along,  come  in  then  ;'  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  placed  my  foot  within, 
I  felt  the  crating  of  the  door  on  my 
heels,  and  I  heard  it  shut  itself  again 
violently,  as  if  for  ever,  with  all  the 
weight  of  its  massive  wood-work,  its 
heavy  nails,  its  bolts  and  garnishments 
of  iron.  The  gaoler  laughed  in  the  three 
teeth  he  had  left.     The  old  villain  was 
coiled  up  in  a  larg^  black  arm>chair,  of 
the  sort  called  '  a  cremailUre,'  because 
they  have  on  either  side  iron  notches, 
which  support  the  back  and  measure  its 
slope,  when  extended  to  serve  for  bed. 
There,  slept  or  watched,  without  ever 
stirring,    tne  immovable  porter.     His 
wrinkled,   yellow,   sneering   face   pro- 
jected beyond  his  knees,  on  which  it 
rested  by  the  chin.  His  legs  were  passed 
to  the  riffht  and  left,  over  the  two  arms 
of  the  chair,  to  refresh  himself  from 
sitting  after  the  usual  fashion.     He  held 
in  his  right  hand  his  keys,  in  the  left, 
the  lock  of  the  massive  door.  He  opened 
and  shut  it  as  if  by  clockwork  and  with- 
out fatieue.    I  saw  behind  his  chair  a 
young  girl  standing,  her  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  her  little  apron.     She  was 
round,  fat,  and  fresh- coloured,  with  a 
little  nose  turned  up  slightly,  the  lips  of 
a  child,  white  arms,  and  a  cleanlmess 
rare  in  this  mansion.    Her  gown  was 
of  red  stuff,    drawn    up   through    its 
pockets,  and  her  white  cap  ornamented 
with  a  mreat  tri-coloured  cockade.  This 
fair  eirl  had  an  expression  at  once  of 
kindliness  and  ^avitv,  which  to  those 
who  saw  her  there,  had  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  sadness  of  the  place  for 
which  she  did  not  seem  created.     All 
her  fresh  person  did  so  breathe  the  free 
air  of  the  country,  and  the  village,  the 
flagrant  herbs  and  thyme,  that  I  hold 
it  certain  her  presence  must  have  drawn 
forth  a  si^h  Arom  every  prisoner,  re- 
minding him   of  plains    and    prairies. 
*  It  is  a  cruelty,'  I  said,  stopping  short, 
'  an  absolute  cruelty  to  show  that  child 
to  the  captives.'    She  understood  me 
no  more  than  if  I  had  spoken  Greek, 


I  did  not  pretend  to  be  understood; 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide,  showed  the 
most  beautiful  teeth  in  the  world,  with- 
out smiling,  parting  her  lips,  whidi  ex- 
panded like  a  carnation  pressed  with 
the  finger.  The  father  grumbled,  hot 
he  had  the  gout,  and  said  nothing.  I 
entered  the  corridors,  feeling  my  way 
before  me  with  my  cane,  because,  %i 
that  time,  the  long,  broad,  and  damp 
passages  were  dark  at  mid-day,  and  but 
feebly  lighted  by  the  red  glare  of  un- 
wholesome lamps. 

"  in  1794  the  black  <Maison  Lasare' 
resembled  a  great  cage  for  wild  animals. 
There  stood  there  then  only  the  old  gray 
building  still  to  be  seen,  a  square  and 
enormous  block  of  stone.     Four  ranges 
of  prisoners  occupying  the  floors  moaned 
and  yelled  the  one  over  the  other.  "With- 
out,  at  the  windows,  were  gratings  and 
massive  bars,   forming  rings  in  their 
breadth  and  iron  pikes  in  their  height, 
and  interlacing  lances  and  network  so 
closely  that  the  air  could  scarce  pene- 
trate.    Within,  three  broad  corridors 
dimly  lighted  divided  the  floors,  them* 
selves  cut  by  forty  doors  of  cells  worthy 
to  harbour  wolves,  and  often  impreg- 
nated with  the  foul  odours  proper  to  a 
den ;  black  and  heavy  grates  of  solid 
iron  closed  the  extremity  of  each  pas- 
sage,  and  to  all  the  cell-doors  were 
the  small  square  openings,  grated  also, 
which  are  called  wickets,  and  which  the 
gaoler  may  open  from  the  outside  to 
surprise  and  watch  the  prisoner  at  all 
hours.     I  traversed  as  I  entered  the 
large  empty  courtyard,  where  usually 
stood  ranged  in  rows  the  terrible  carts 
destined  to  bear  away  loads  of  Tictims. 
I  climbed  on  the  half-ruined  flight  of 
steps  by  which  they  descended  to  entiv 
this  their  last  carriage.     I  passed  aa 
abominable  place,  damp   ana    fearful, 
worn  by  the  scuffling  of  feet,  its  walls 
marked  and  broken  as  if  some  combat 
took  place  there  daily.  A  sort  of  cistern, 
full  of  water,  emitting  an  ill  soent,  was 
its  only  furniture.    I  do  not  know  what 
was  done  there,  but  the  spot  was  then 
and  still  is  named  '  Casse  Gueule.'    I 
arrived  at  the  Preau,*  a  large,  hideous 
yard,  enclosed  within  high  walls;  the 
sun  sometimes  casts  within  a  melan- 
choly ray  from  above  a  tall  house-top. 
An  enormous  stone  fountain  is  in  the 
centre,  four  rows  of  trees  round.     At 
the  end,  quite  at  the  end,  is  a  white 
figure  of  Christ  on  a  red  cross,  red  with 
the  red  of  blood.     Two  females  were  at 
the  foot  of  this  tall  crucifix,  one  rery 
young,    the    other   yery    aged.      The 
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Tontcst  pray^  on  both  knees,  with 
Mik  hands — l^er  head  stooped  low,  and 
dronned  in  tears.      She  was  so  like  the 
ktatifol  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  that  I 
traed  mj  head  aside.     That  rccollec- 
t\n  was  odioas    to  me.      The  oldest 
vitered  two  Tines  which  ercw  slowly 
u  the  foot  of  the  cross.     The  vines  are 
tirre  still.     How  many  drops  of  blood, 
toA  how  many  tears   have  moistened 
tMr  elojcters,  red  and  white  themselves 
fili^  the  tears  and  the  blood  I     A  eaolcr 
VIS  washing  his  linen,  singing  as  he  did 
Hi,  at  the  fountain  in  the  centre.     I  en- 
UtmI  the  corridor,  and  stopped  at  the 
tHfth  cell    of    the  groand  floor.     A 
tvnkej  came  up,   measured  me  from 
had  to  foot,   recognised  me,  laid  his 
raie  paw  on  the  more  elegant  bolt,  and 
owned  to  me.     I  was  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Duchess  of  Saint  Aignan.    As 
the  tmmkey  opened  the  door  abruptly, 
I  heard  a  faint  exclamation,  and  I  saw 
tkt  Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  was  taken 
br  nrprise,  and  ashamed  of  being  so. 
For  me,  I  was  smrprised  at  one  thing 
oolv,  to  which  I  could  not  become  accus- 
toaed.    It  was  her  perfect  grace  and 
dfnity  of  manner,   ner  calmness,  her 
oik]  resignation,  her  angelic  patience, 
lad  her  commanding  timidity.     She  ex- 
acted obedience,  her  eyes  ca^t  down,  by 
aa  ascendancy  over  others  I  have  seen 
IB  none  beside.     This  time  she  was  dis- 
eoBeerted  by  our  entrance,  but  she  ex- 
trieatcd  herself  admirably,  and  thus : — 
Her  cell  was  small  and  stifling,  exposed 
to  the  soath,  and  Thermidor  was,  I  as- 
nre  yon,  as  hot  as  Jnly  wonld  have 
been  in  its  place.    Madame  de  Saint 
Ainan  had  no  means  of  shielding  her- 
Ko  from  the  sun  which  poured  fall  into 
her  poor  little  chamber,  but  by  suspend- 
ing before  her  window  a  large  snawl, 
the  only  one,  I  belie  ?e,  which  had  been 
left  h^.     Her  dress,  of  simple  form, 
vai  cot  very  low,  her  arms  were  bare, 
as  was  M  much  of  her  figure  as  a  ball- 
dress  might  leave  uncovered,  but  no 
Bore.     It  was  little  for  me,  but  far  too 
math  for  her.    She  rose  up,  exclaiming, 
'Ah,  mon  Dieul*  and  crossed  her  arms 
over  her  bosom,  as  might  a  female  sur- 
prised bathing.    She  blushed  all  over 
from  her  brow  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  her  eyes  were  moistened  for  a  mo- 
aent.     The  impression  was  very  tran- 
•ieat :  she  soon  recovered,  seeing  that  I 
was  alooe.  and  throwing  on  her  shoul- 
ders a  sort  of  white  dressine-gown,  she 
seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  to 
Uhr  me  a  straw  chair,  the  sole  fumi- 
tira  of  her  prison.    I  then  perceived 
that  OBe  of  her  feet  was  bare,  and  that 
she  heU  in  her  hand  a  little  open-worked 
yadi  silk  ftoefcfaig. 

"^'OoodGodr  I  ezdaimed,  <if  you 
had  said  but  another  word 


"  *  The  poor  queen  did  as  much,'  she 
replied  quicklv,  and  she  smiled  with  an 
assurance  ana  a  dignity  most  charming, 
raising  her  large  eyes  to  mine,  but  her 
mouth  soon  resumed  its  grave  expres- 
sion, and  I  remarked  on  her  noble  coun- 
tenance a  new  and  extreme  alteration, 
added  to  its  accustomed  melancholy ; 
'  Sit  down,  sit  down,'  she  said  to  me, 
speaking  fast,  and  with  a  changed  voice 
and  broken  accent.  Since  my  preg- 
nancy has  been  declared,  thanks  to  you, 
and  1  owe  you * 

«•  •  Well,  well,'  said  I,  Interrupting 
her  in  turn,  from  my  aversion  for  set 
phrases. 

••  *  I  have  a  respite,'  she  continued ; 
'  but  it  is  said  that  the  carts  are  to  ar- 
rive to-day,  and  they  will  not  depart 
empty  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal.' 
Here  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow, and  seemed  to  me  somewhat  wild. 
'  The  carts,  the  terrible  carts,'  she  said, 
'  their  wheels  shake  all  the  walls  of  St. 
Lazare.  The  noise  of  their  wheels 
agitates  my  nerves.  How  light  and 
rattling  they  are  as  they  roll  beneath 
the  arch  on  their  entrance — how  slow 
and  heavy  when  they  go  forth  with  their 
load.  Alas,  they  are  coming  to>day  to 
be  filled  with  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren— so  I  heard  ;  it  was  Rose  said  so 
in  the  yard,  singing  under  my  window. 
Kind  Rose,  she  has  a  voice  which  does 
good  to  all  the  prisoners — poor  young 
thing  1'  She  recovered  herself  a  little, 
was  silent  a  moment,  passed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes,  whicn  were  growing 
moist  aorain,  and  reassuming  her  noble 
and  confident  manner — '  What  I  would 
ask  you  for,'  she  said,  resting  her  fingers 
lightly  on  the  sleeve  of  my  black  coat ; 

*  IS  some  means  for  preserving  from  the 
influence  of  my  sorrows  and  my  suffer- 
ings, my  unborn  child ;  I  am  afraid  for 
him '  She  blushed,  but  went  on,  not- 
withstanding the  sense  of  shame  forcing 
it  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  to  me. 

*  Nevertheless,'  she  pursued,  letting  her 
fair  head  sink  carelessly  on  her  breast ; 
'it  is  my  duty  to  brmg  my  child  to 
the  day  of  his  birth,  which  will  be  the 
eve  of  my  death.  They  leave  me  on  the 
earth  only  for  this — it  is  all  I  am  good 
for.  I  am  nothing  but  the  frail  shell 
which  preserves  him,  and  will  be  broken 
when  no  has  seen  the  light;  nothing 
more,  nothing  more,  my  dear  sir.  Do 
you  think,'  and  she  took  my  hand,  '  do 
you  think  I  shall  be  allowed  at  least 
some  happy  hours  to  look  at  him  when 
he  is  bom  ?  If  they  kill  me  directly,  it 
will  be  very  cruel,  will  it  not  ?  Well,  if 
they  do  but  leave  me  time  to  hear  him 
cry,  to  embrace  him  all  one  day,  I  shall 
forgive  them,  I  think,  so  much  do  I  long 
for  that  moment.' 
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"  I  could  only  press  her  hands — I 
kissed  them  with  religious  reverence, 
and  said  nothing,  fearing  to  interrupt 
her.  She  began  to  smile  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  lovely  woman  of  four-and- 
twenty,  and  for  a  moment  her  tears 
seemed  joyful — 

**  *  It  always  seems  to  me  that  you, 
you  know  every  thing — that  I  need  but 
say,  why  is  this,  and  you  will  answer 
me.  W  hy,  tell  mo,  is  a  woman  so  much 
a  mother  as  to  become  less  every  thing 
beside?  loss  a  friend,  less  a  daughter, 
loss  a  wife,  even,  and  less  vain,  less  de- 
licate, less,  perhaps,  a  thinkin^^  bein«^ ! 
That  a  chila  who  is  nothing  should  be 
all  I  That  those  who  live  should  be  less 
than  him — it  is  unjust  and  yet  it  is  so — 
why  is  this  ?     I  reproach  it  to  myself.* 

•*  *  Be  calm,  be  calm,'  I  said,  *  you 
have  some  fever;  you  speak  fast  and 
loud,  be  calm  I* 

"  *  Oh,  my  God  !*  she  exclaimed,  *  this 
one  I  shall  not  nurse  I* 

**  Saying  this,  she  turned  her  back 
to  me  sudctonly  and  cast  herself  on  her 
little  bed  hiding  her  face  in  it,  that  she 
might  weep  there  unconstrained  by  my 
presence— -ner  heart  overflowed. 

"  I  gazed  intently  on  this  frank  sor- 
row, which  sought  not  to  conceal  itself; 
and  I  admired  her  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  loss  of  property,  rank, 
luxuries  of  life.  I  found  in  her  what  at 
this  epoch  I  had  so  often  occasion  to 
observe,  that  those  who  lose  the  most 
are  ever  also  those  who  complain  the 
least." 

l|The  remainder  of  this  scene  wc 
must  unwillingly  pass  over.  The 
Duchess  confides  the  portrait  of 
Andre  to  the  doctor's  care — it  has 
been  rumoured  that  the  prisoner  will 
be  searched,  which  means  that  they 
will  be  spoiled  of  the  little  remaining 
to  them.  Should  a  happier  day  ar- 
rive,  she  will  claim  it  again.  Our 
next  extracts  conduct  us  within  the 
refectory,  still  at  Saint  Lazare : — 

'*  I  had  been  locked  up  according  to 
custom,  with  the  graceful  prisoner,  and 
while  I  yet  held  her  hand,  the  bolts  were 
drawn  back,  and  a  turnkey  shouted 
*  Berenger,  femme  Aignan,  to  the  re- 
fectory— ho,  he  r 

•*  •  There,*  said  she  to  me  in  a  very 
gentle  voice,  and  with  a  very  acute 
smile,  *  are  my  attendants  to  announce 
that  my  table  is  served  for  me.* 
^**  I  g'ave  her  my  arm,  and  we  entered  a 
large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
stooping  our  heads  to  pass  beneath  the 
wickets  and  the  low  doors.  A  long 
broad  table  without  a  cloth,  covered 


with  leaden  spoons  and  forks,  with  pew* 
tcr  drinking  horns,  with  stone   jngs, 
with   plates  of  blue  ware,  benches  of 
black  oak,  shining,  worn,  knotty,  and 
smelling  of  tar,  round  loaves  heaped  in 
rude  baskets,  pillars  roughly  hewn  sur- 
rounding the  hall,  resting  their  heavy 
feet  on  the  cracked  pavement  stones, 
and    supporting   with    their    shapeless 
heads  the  smoky  ceiling,  soot-coloured 
walls  bristling  with  ill-mounted  pikes 
and  rusted  guns — all  this,  lighted  by 
four    great    street    lamps,  emitdng  a 
black  smoke;  and  filled  with  a  damp 
cellar  air,  which  made  cough  those  who 
entered,  was  what  I  found  on  my  en- 
trance.    I  closed  my  eyes  a  moment  to 
sec  better;   my  resigned  prisoner  did 
the  same.     We  saw,  as  we  re-opened 
them,  a  circle  of  some  persons  who  con- 
versed apart.     Their  quiet  tones,  their 
polished  and  reserved  manner,  made  me 
recognise  them  to  be  of  the  higher  class. 
They  saluted  me  from  their  places,  and 
rose  when  they  perceived  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Aignan.     We  passed  on  farther. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  an- 
other group  more  numerous,  younger, 
gayer,  all  in  motion,  noisy  and  laughing 
— a  grou[)  resembline  a  grai^  court 
quadrille  in  neglige  the  day  after   the 
ball.     There  were  young  girls  seated  at 
the  right  and  left  of  an  aged  great  aunt, 
young  men  whispering  and  pointing  to 
each  other  with  irony  or  jealousy,  with 
half  laughter,  scraps  of  son^s,  dancing 
airs,  glissades,  steps,  crackling  of  the 
fingers  to  replace  triangles  and  casta- 
gnettes  ;  they  had  formed  a  circle  also 
to  look  at  something  going  on  in  the 
midst  of  them.     This  something  caused 
at  first  a  moment  of  expectation  and 
silence ;  then  a  noisy  burst  of  blame  or 
enthusiasm,  applause  or  murmurs  of  dis- 
approbation, as  after  an  ill  or  well* 
played  scene.     A  head  rose  suddenly 
above  the  rest,  and  then  as  suddenly  it 
was  seen  no  longer. 

*'  *  It  is  some  innocent  game/  said  I, 
slowly  making  the  tour  of  the  long  broad 
table.  Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  stop- 
ped, leaned  on  the  table,  and  quitted  my 
arm  to  press  her  girdle  with  the  other 
hand,  her  accustomed  gesture. 

"  *  Good  heaven !  let  us  not  i^proach, 
it  is  again  their  horrible  game,*  she 
said  to  me,  *  I  had  so  implored  them 
not  to  recommence.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able  a  piece  of  unheard-of  insensibility. 
Go  to  see  it — I  stay  here.* 

**  I  allowed  her  to  seat  herself  on  the 
bench,  and  I  went  on  to  see.  It  did 
not  displease  me  so  much  as  het;  on 
the  contrary,  I  admired  this  prison 
game,  which  might  have  been  IDcened 
to  the  exercises  of  the  gladiators.  Yes, 
without  viewing  things  weightily  and 
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|rra?e1j,  as  ^d  antlqnity,  France  baa 
as  mucii  philosophy  sometimes.  We 
are  Latinists  from  father  to  son  daring 
•our  early  yonth,  and  we  cease  not  to 
make  stations  and  worship  before  the 
same  images  to  which  our  fathers  prated 
—we  hare  all  in  our  schools  cried  mira- 
cle on  this  study  of  dying  gracefully, 
made  by  the  serfs  of  the  Romans.  Well, 
s'-r,  I  saw  as  much  done  there  without 
affectation,  without  parade,  jesting, 
hughsng,  saying  a  thousand  mocking 
things  to  the  slaves  of  the  soTereign 
reoplc.** 

A  ch^r  represented  the  scafToldy 
and  the  lessen  learned  by  the  female 
Ecbolars  was  to  ascend  it  with  grace 
and  propriety.  It  was  in  fact  strange 
how  during  these  fearful  times  imagi- 
nation be<»me  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  precariousness  of  life,  and  the 
hourly  chance  of  its  close,  so  as  to 
sport  with  the  idea :  rather  resting  on 
the  most  dignified  mode  of  performing 
the  exit  before  an  audience  than  on  its 
real  horrors.  There  were  neither 
tears  shed  nor  appeals  made ;  they 
hardened  their  natures  to  suit  the  iron 
period. 

Madame  de  Barry  (the   quondam 
mistress  of  Louis  aV.)  was,  we  be- 
lieve,  the  only  exception ;  and  it  was, 
perhapsy  unfortunate,  for  the  populace 
tiad  grown  used    to   representations 
which  seemed  almost  indifferent  to  the 
actors.     Thehr  calm  courage  appeared 
ooDtempt  to  their  tormentors:  many 
of  the  victims  belonged  to  that  hated 
class  of  nobles  they  were  determined 
to  bow  to  their  own  level,  and  the 
knowledge  that  even  the  Imife  could 
not  effect  this  increased  their  fury. 
A  different  line  of  conduct  might  have 
loothed,  or  controlled,  or  roused  to 
opposition  tie  trembling  pitv  of  the 
mass  whose  egotism  suffered  the  sacri- 
fice of  men  who  marched  to  death  as 
to  a  banqaet,  but  would  have  been 
srged  to  action  by  the  cry  for  justice 
and  the  struggle  for  life  which  had 
placed  these  executions  in  their  true 
^ht  of  butcheries.     An  eye-witness 
has  told  us  that  while  the  real  tragedy 
vas  enacting   before   the    statue  of 
liberty  on  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  the 
pantomime  proceeded  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Roe  Royale,  where  little  boys, 
daoptng  their  hands  to  Punch's  guil- 
lotm^iearned  a  taste  for  an  exhibi- 
tion which  it  then  seemed  likely  they 
■%ht  grow  to  aid  or  suffer  in. 


The  Doctenr  Noir  is  watchinff  the 
pog^ess  of  the  game  whose  details  we 
nave  passed  over. 

"  A  young,  very  young  girl  came 
forward  with  the  elegance  of  a  daughter 
of  Athens,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  She  danced  as  she  walked  as 
children  do ;  then  perceived  what  she 
was  doing,  and  walked  dancing,  rising  at 
each  step  like  a  bird  which  feels  its 
wings.  Her  black  hair,  braided  over 
her  brow,  combed  back  to  form  a  crown, 
and  bound  with  a  golden  chain,  gave 
her  the  air  of  a  younger  Muse — it  was 
a  Grecian  fashion  which  had  begun  to 
replace  powder.  Her  wabt  mieht,  I 
believe,  have  worn  for  a  girme  the 
bracelet  of  many  women.  Her  small 
head  bent  forward  gracefull  v,  like  those 
of  swans  or  gazelles ;  her  delicate  chest, 
and  her  shoulders,  which  stooped  slightly, 
as  do  those  of  young  growing  persons  ; 
her  arms,  long  aud  slender — all  gave 
her  an  aspect  at  once  elegant  and 
interesting.  Her  regular  profile;  her 
serious  mouth — her  very  uark  eyes-~ 
her  well-formed  brows,  arched  like 
those  of  the  Circassians,  had  a  some- 
thing original  and  determined,  which 
charmed  and  astonished.  It  was  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coigny ;  it  was  her  I  had 
seen  praying  in  the  Preau.  She  seemed 
to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  all  she  her* 
self  did,  not  on  those  who  looked  on 
her.  She  advanced  with  the  sparkling 
of  joy  Mn  her  eyes.  I  like  this  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — it  is  the 
best  possible  innocence.  Her  joy, 
which  seemed  inborn,  animated  the 
worn  countenance  of  the  prisoners ;  it 
was,  in  truth,  the  young  captive,  who 
will  not  die  as  yet.     Her  air  said— 

**  *  My  welcome  Co  the  day  langhi  to  me  in  all  eyes.* 

And— 

"  *  Fruitful  illusion  in  my  boMm  dwellk* 


"  She  was  about  to  ascend  the  chair. 

" '  Oh  I  not  you,  not  you,'  said  a 
Toung  roan,  dressed  in  grey,  whom  I 
had  not  yet  noticed,  and  who  issued  from 
the  crowd.  *  Do  you  not  ascend  there,  I 
implore  you.' 

**  She'  stopped  short  with  a  slight 
motion  of  the  shoulders,  like  a  vexed 
child,  and  laid  her  fingers  on  her 
month  with  embarrassment.  She  re- 
gretted her  chafr,  and  looked  askance 
at  it. 


« I  remarked  among  these  groups  the 
pale,  and  rather  worn  features  of  this 
sad  and  passionate  young  man,  who  wan- 
dered silently  among  all  those  who  stood 
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there,  with  head  stooped,  and  arms 
folded.  He  had  immediately  quitted 
Mademoiselle  de  Coigny^,  and  walked 
with  rapid  strides,  rovm«^  round  the 
columns,  and  casting  on  the  walls  and 
iron  bars  the  g-lances  of  a  ca^ed  lion. 
There  was  in  his  dress — ^in  his  grey 
coat,  cut  like  an  uniform — in  his  black 
stock,  and  waistcoat  buttoned  across 
his  breast,  a  something  which  bespoke 
the  officer.  Costume  and  countenance, 
black  and  straight  hair,  dark  eyes,  all 
was  extremely  like.  It  was  the  por- 
trait I  had  about  me;  it  was  Andr6 
Chenier.  I  had  not  seen  him  before. 
Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  brought  us 
together.  She  called  him,  and  he  came 
to  sit  by  her  side,  took  her  hand  pre« 
cipitately,  kissed  it  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  looked  ronnd  him,  and  on  all 
sides,  with  some  agitation.  She  also, 
from  that  moment,  ceased  to  reply  to 
mc,  and  followed  his  eyes  anxiously. 
We  formed  a  little  group  in  the  sha- 
dow, in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  which 
talked,  walked,  and  buzzed,  gently 
round.  By  degrees  we  were  left  alone, 
and  I  remarked  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Coigny  ayoided  us." 

The  half  awakened  jealousy  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  is  ably 
touched;  her  whole  character  is 
drawn  with  a  most  delicate  hand — 
impregnated  as  it  is  with  the  holy 
feeling  of  maternity^  the  author  has 
chosen  to  fi^ye  light  to  an  otherwise 
shadowed  brow.  To  that  of  Kitty 
Bell  'this    maternal   loye  is    but   a 

farland  the  more ;  but  Madame  de 
aint  Aignan/,  in  her  solitary  prison^ 
with  her  softness,  her  courage,  her 
fault,  of  which  the  retribution  seems 
near,  if  not  in  Andrews  death,  in  his 
desertion,  will  still,  we  think,  find 
charity — not 

•'  The  vulgar  charity  which  giyeth  gold, 
But  that  which  is  so  holy  in  the  heart, 
And  gentle  on  the  tongue." 

A  few  passages  further  we  find  a 
description  of  the  meal  in  this  gloomy 
eating-hall,  on  the  authority  of  bis 
father.  Andre  has  mbtaken  the  Doc- 
teur  Noir  for  an  enemy. 

'*  A  noisy  rattle  announced  the 
breakfast:  a  sort  of  Poissarde,  called,^ 
I  believe,  dame  sem6,  established  her- 
self in  the  centre  of  the  table  to  do 
the  honours  of  it;  it  was  the  female 
of  the  animal  coiled  up  at  the  entrance- 
gate.  The  prisoners  belonging  to  this 
part  of  the  building  sat  down— they 


were  about  fifty ;  Saint  Lazare  con- 
tained seven  hundred.  As  soon  as  they 
were  seated,  their  manners  changed ; 
they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  grew  sad. 
Beneath  the  four  great  lamps,  red  and 
smoky,  their  countenances  had  the 
lugubrious  colouring  of  those  of  miners 
in  their  underground  dwellings,  or  of 
the  damned  in  their  caverns  of  punish- 
ment. The  blush  showed  blackened — 
the  pallidness  inflamed — the  fresh  cheek 
bluish — ^the  eyes  glaring.  Conversa- 
tions became  private  and  whispered. 
Standing  behind  their  guests  were 
ranged  gaolers,  turnkeys,  police  agents, 
and  amateur  '  sansculottes^*  who  came 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  A  few  *  dames 
de  la  Halle,'  carrying,  or  drags^ng 
after  them  their  children,  had  received 
the  privilege  of  assisting  at  this  fete  in 
democratic  taste.  I  had  intimation  of 
their  entrance  by  a  fishy  smell,  which 
difiused  itself  around,  and  prevented 
some  women  from  eating  beH)re  these 
princesses  of  the  kennel  and  the  sewer. 
These  eracious  spectators  had  an  air  at 
once  Precious  and  stupified ;  they 
seemed  to  have  expected  something  far 
other  than  these  peaceful  quiet  conver- 
sations, the  decent  d  partes^  which  in 
good  society  are  carried  on  at  table, 
in  all  circumstances,  and  every  where. 
As  no  one  shook  the  fist  at  them  they 
found  nothing  to  say;  they  preserved 
an  idiotic  silence,  and  some  hid  them- 
selves, recognising  at  this  table  those 
whose  coolu  they  had  served  and 
robbed." 

•         •         •         •         •  • 

'*  Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  ate  no^ 
thing.  She  scolded  Kn&k  Chenier; 
and  I  saw  that  she  looked  towards  me 
several  times,  as  if  saying  to  him  that 
he  had  made  a  very  misplaced  sally 
before  one  of  her  friends.  He  knit  his 
brows,  and  held  down  his  head,  with 
an  expression  of  gentleness  and  yielding. 
She  made  me  a  sign  to  come  near.  I 
returned  to  her  side. 

"  *  Here  is  Monsieur  de  Chenier,'  she 
said  to  me,  *who  pretends  that  the 
mildness  and  silence  of  all  these  Jaco- 
bins are  bad  systems.  Pray,  prevent 
him  from  giving  way  to  his  fits  of 
anger.' 

♦*  Her  eyes  were  imploring.  I  saw 
she  was  anxious  we  should  be  friends. 
Andre  Chenier  aided  her  gracefully, 
and  spake  first  with  cheerfulness 
enough. 

*•  •  You  have  seen  England,  sir  ;  if 
you  ever  return  there,  and  meet  Ed- 
mund Burke,  you  may  assure  him  that 
I  repent  my  criticism,  that  be  was  very 
right  to  foretell  to  us  the  reign  of 
street  porters.  This  commission  will 
be  I  hope  less  ^Qsagteeable  to  you  than 
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tfce  other.      What  would  jon    haTe?r: 
lanrisofiiiient    does  not     soften    the 
tenoer ' 

**  tic  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  pressed  it, 
he  fdt  I  was  liis  friend.  At  this 
same  moment  a  hoarse,  heavy,  dull 
noi»e  made  the  dishes  and  the  glasses, 
the  window-panes  and  the  women,  trem- 
ble ;  it  was  the  rumble  of  the  carts. 
Their  sound  was  known,  as  is  that  of 
thmider  to  the  ear,  which  has  once 
heard  it;  it  was  not  that  of  ordinary 
wheels — it  had  something  of  the  grating 
of  rusted  chains,  and  the  noise  of  the 
last  spadeful  of  earth,  which  is  cast 
ipon  coflins.  Their  sound  gaye  me  a 
•ensation  of  pain  in  the  soles  of  my 
feet. 

**  *  Eh,  eat,  citizenesses,^eat,*  said  the 
mde  voice  of  the  female  seme. 

"  There  was  neither  movement  nor  re- 
ply. Our  arms  remiuned  in  the  posi- 
tioofl  in  which  they  were  arrested  by 
tlm  fatal  roll.  We  resembled  those 
mothered  families  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
eolaneom  found  in  the  attitudes  wherein 
death  surprised  them.  Dame  Sem^ 
iniltipBed  rainly  her  knives,  and  forks, 
and  plates,  nothing  stirred,  so  great  was 
the  astonishment  this  cruelty  caused. 
To  hare  given  them  a  day  of  meeting, 
to  have  permitted  the  embraces  and  en- 
dearments of  some  few  hours,  to  have 
allowed  them  to  forget  the  sadness,  the 
■bcries  of  their  solitary  prisons,  to 
have  let  them  enjoy  confidence,  taste 
friendship,  wit,  and  even  a  little  love, 
tod  this  that  all  might  see  and  hear  tlie 
death  of  each  I  Oh,  it  was  too  much  I 
it  was  truly  a  sport  suited  to  hungry 
bjenas  or  raving  Jacobins.  The  great 
refectory  doors  opened  noisily  and 
vomited  three  commissaries,  attired  in 
long  dirty  coats,  top  boots,  and  red 
•carls,  foUowed  by  a  new  troop  of  ban- 
i&ts  in  red  caps,  and  having  long  pikes 
for  arms.  All  these  rusbed  forward 
wfth  joyous  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  as  to  the  opening  of  some  grand 
exhibition.  That  which  they  saw  stopped 
them  short,  and  the  victims  jet  by  their 
demeanour  disconcerted  their  assassins, 
for  surprise  had  lasted  but  for  an  instant, 
and  tha  excess  of  their  scorn  came  to 
impart  new  strength  to  all.  They  felt 
themselves  so  superior  to  their  enemies, 
that  it  WM  almost  ft  Joy  to  them,  and  all 
eyes  rested  with  nrmness  and  even 
eviofitj  on  tile  commissary  who  ad- 
vanced before  the  rest,  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  to  read  its  contents  to  them.  It 
was  a  f  Wing  over  of  names.  As  soon 
••  ooa  was  pronounced,  two  men  came 
hnnxd  UMreiDored  from  his  place  the 
^Hted  yritoner*  He  was  given 
IQ  Urn  $€m£tarmut  on  horseoMk 


t  h  out,  and  laden  on  one  of  the  carts. 
The  accusation  bore  that  he  had  con- 
spired within  the  prison  against  the  peo- 
ple, and  projected  the  assassination  of 
representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
eomite  du  salut  public. 

"  The  first  person  accused  was  a 
woman  of  eighty,  the  Abbess  of  Mont- 
martre,  Madame  de  Montmorency,  she 
rose  with  difficulty,  and  when  she  was 
upright  saluted  all  the  guests  with  a 
quiet  smile.  Those  who  were  nearest 
kissed  her  hand.  No  one  wept,  for  at 
this  epoch  the  sight  of  blood  made  eyes 
dry.  She  went  forth  saying,  '  May  dod 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  I'  A  deep  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  hall.  We  heard  from 
without  the  ferocious  shouts  which  an- 
nounced that  she  appeared  before  the 
mob,  and  stones  came  striking  the  win- 
dows and  the  walls,  flung  no  doubt  at 
the  first  issuing  prisoner.  In  the  midst 
of  the  noise  I  even  distinguished  the  re- 
port of  a  gun.  Sometimes  the  gendar' 
merie  was  compelled  to  resistance  to 

S reserve  to  the  prisoners  twenty-four 
ours'  existence.  The  calling  over  con- 
tinued. The  second  name  was  that  of 
a  voung  man  three  and  twenty  years 
old,  Monsieur  do  Coatarcl,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect  his  name,  accused  of  having 
an  emigrant  son,  who  bore  arms  agunst 
his  country.  The  accused  was  not  even 
married.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
when  this  was  read,  shook  his  friends  by 
the  hand  and  departed.  The  same  cries 
sounded  without.  The  same  silence 
reigned  at  the  fatal  table,  whence  its 
guests  were  dragged  one  by  one ;  they 
waited  at  their  post  as  soldiers  wait  the 
cannon.  Each  time  a  prisoner  went  out 
his  plate  was  removed;  and  those  who 
remiuned  approached  their  new  neigh, 
hours,  smilinfi^  bitterly.  Andre  Chenier 
had  remained  standing  by  Madame  de 
Saint  Aignan,  and  1  was  near  them. 
As  it  happens  that  on  board  a  ship  in 
danger  of  wreck,  the  crew  crowds  spon- 
taneously round  the  man  known  to  be 
first  in  genius  and  firmness,  so  the  pri- 
soners had,  of  their  own  accord,  gathered 
rotmd  this  young  man.  He  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  eyes  rused  to  heaven, 
as  if  asking  himself  if  it  were  possible 
that  heaven  should  sulTer  such  thincrs, 
unless  indeed  heaven  were  empty.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coigny  saw,  at  each  sum- 
mons, one  of  her  guardians  retire,  and 
found  herself  left  by  deCTees  almost 
alone  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  Then 
she  came,  following  the  edge  of  the 
table  which  was  growing  deserted,  and 
leaning  on  that  Mge  she  arrived  where 
we  were,  and  seated  herself  in  our  sha- 
dow like  a  poor  abandoned  child  at  she 
wM«    Her  noble  countenanco  had  pro* 
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served  its  loflty  expression,  but  nature 
in  her  gave  way,  and  her  feeble  arms 
trembled  as  did  her  legs  beneath  her 
weight.      The  kind    Madame   de    St. 
Aignan  held  out  her  hand,  she  threw 
herself  into  her  arms,  and  burst  into 
tears  in  spite  of  efforts  to  tho  contrary. 
The  harsn  and  unpitying  voice  of  the 
the  commissary  continued  the  summons. 
This  man  prolonged  the  torture  by  his 
affectation  of  pronouncing  slowly,  and 
holding  as  if  suspended  the  Christian 
names,  syllable  by  syllable,  letting  at 
last  the  family  name  drop  suddenly,  like 
an  axe  on  the  neck.  He  accompanied  the 
passage  of  the  prisoner  by  an  oath  which 
was  a  signal  for  the   prolonged  hoot- 
ings  outside.    He  was  red  with  wine,  and 
seemed    not    over    firm  on    his    feet. 
While  this  man  read,  I    remarked  a 
woman's  head  which  advanced  on  his 
right  hand  in  the   crowd,  till    it  was 
almost  under  his  arm,  and  far  above  this 
head  the  long  face  of  a  man  who  read 
with  ease  over  them.     It  was  Rose  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  my  artillery^ 
man,  Blaircau.     Rose  appeared  to  me 
joyous  and  curious    like    the   market 
woman  whose  arm  she  held.     I  detested 
her  profoundly.     As  for  Blaireau  he  had 
the  somniferous  air  which  was  common 
to  him ;  and  his  artillery  uniform  seemed 
to  me  to  waken  great  respect  for  him 
among  the  pikea  and  red-capped  mob 
which  surrounded  him.  Thelist  which  the 
commissary  held  was  composed  of  severid 
ill-scrawled  papers,  which  tho  worthy 
agent  decyphcrcd  no  better  than  they 
were  written.    Blaireau  came  zealously 
forward  as  to  assist,  and  politely  took 
his    hat    which    incommoaed  him,      I 
fancied  that  at  the  same  moment  I  per- 
ceived Rose  pick  up  some  paper  from 
the  ground ;  but  the    motion  was    so 
prompt,  and  the  shadows  so  deep  in  this 
part  of  the  refectory,  that  I  was  not 
sure  of  what  I  saw.     The  reading  was 
continued.  Men,women,  children,  passed 
from  us  like  shadows.     The  table  was 
almost  empty  and  grew  enormous  and 
of  sinister  aspect  from  all  these  absent 
ffuests.     Thirty-five  had  gone.      The 
nftcen  who  remained  scattered  singly  or 
two  and  two  with  eight  or  ten  places 
left  between  them,  resembled  trees  for- 
gotten in  the  felling  of  a  forest.    All  at 
once  the  commissary  was  silent.    He 
was  at  the  end  of  his  list — he  breathed. 
I  for  my  i>art  a  sigh  of  relief.     Andre 
Chenier  said,  '  Go  on,  I  am  here  V  " 

Andre  is  however  saved  this  time 
by  the  interference  of  Rose  and 
Blaireau,  We  want  room  for  the 
scenes  which  follow,  introducing  us  to 
Robespierre  and  Saint  Just.  As  for  the 
fine  commentarj  on  Joseph  de  Maistre, 


and  his  theories  justifying  murder,  as 
well  as  for  the  interview  between  the 
two  triumvirs  with  Andre's  fkther 
and  brothers,  they  are  of  deep  and 
thrilling  interest,  as  is  the  chapter 
which  contains  the  fall  of  Robespierre ; 
but  we  prefer  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  as  it  closes  Andre's 
story : — 

"  My  first  action  was  to  hide  Joseph 
Chenier.    No  one,  then,  notwithstanding 
the  terror,  refused  the  shelter  of  his 
roof  to  a  menaced  head.     I  found  twenty 
houses.     I  chose  one  for  Marie  Joseph. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  it  crying 
like  a  child.      Concealed   by  day,    he 
visited  by  night  all  the  representatives 
who  were  his  friends  to  give  them  cou- 
rao^e.     He  was  heart-broken,  and  spoke 
only  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
of   Saint  Just,   and  of  Couthon.      He 
existed  on  this  idea.     Like  him,  I  gave 
up  to  it  my  whole  soul ;  like  him,  I  hid 
myself.    I  was  everywhere  excepting  at 
home.     When  Joseph  Chenier  went  to 
the  convention,  he  entered  and   went 
forth  surrounded  by  friends  and  repre- 
sentatives whom  none  dared  lay  hands 
on.     Once  outside,  he  was  made  to  dis* 
appear;   and  even  the  troop  of  spies 
belonging    to    Robespierre,    the   most 
subtle  flight  of  locusts  which  ever  de- 
scended on  Paris,  like  a  plague,  failed 
to  find  trace    of  him.      The  head  of 
Andre  Chenier  depended  on  a  question 
of  time:    it  was,  which  should  ripen 
earliest — the  wrath  of  Robespierre,  or 
that  of  the  conspirators  ?    E\-cn  from 
the  first  night  which  followed  this  scene 
of  ill  augur,  (from  the  5th  to  the  6th 
of   Thermidor,)  we  visited  all  those, 
since  named  Thermidoriens— all,  from 
Tallien  to  Barres,  from  Locointre  to 
Vadier.     We  united  them  intentionally 
without  calling  them  together.      Each 
was  decided,  but  all  were  not  so.     I 
returned  saddened.     This  was  the  re- 
sult of  what  I  had  seen.     The  republic 
was    mined    and  countermined.      The 
mine  of  Robespierre  was  sprung  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  countermine  of 
Tallien  from  tho  Tuileries.     The  day 
on  which  the  mmers  should  meet  would 
be  that  of  the  explosion  ;  but  there  was 
union  on  the  side  of  Robespierre,   di- 
vision among    tho  conventionels    who 
waited  his  attack.     Our  efforts,  urging 
them  to  take  the  initiative,  led  only  this 
night,  and  that  which  succeeded  it  (from 
the  6th  to  the  7th  of  Thermidor)   to 
timid  and    partial   conferences.      The 
Jacobins  had  long  been  ready.     The 
convention  sUved  for  the  first  blow. 
The  7th,  when  day  broke— it  was  to  this 
we  had  arrived—Paris  felt  the  earth 
shake  under  her.     As  is  always  the 
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ease  here,  the  coming  event  might  be 
brntlttd  in  tbe  streets  ;  the  places  were 
etnbered    by    earnest    speakers ;    the 
doors  jawned  wide ;  the  windows  ques- 
tJoiied  the  streets.     We  could  hear  no- 
tUag  from  Saint  Lazare.    I  had  shown 
■jself  there,  and  the  gates  had  been 
lug  against  me  with  fur j.     I  was  well 
ai^h  arrested;   I  had  lost  the  day  in 
TSUI  inqairies.      About   six  o'clock  in 
tbe  erening  g^ups  hastily  traversed 
the  pabltc    *  places '  in  all   directions. 
Agitated  men   flung   a  report   among 
these  knots    of  townsmen,    and    fled; 
thej  said,  *  the  sections  are  about  to 
tike  up  arms  ;  the  couTention  conspires, 
tbe  Jacobins   conspire;    the  commune 
suspends  the  decrees  of  the  conyention ; 
the  artillerTmen  have  just  passed  by. 
Some  one  snouted  *  important  petition 
from  the  Jacobins  to  the  convention  in 
&Tour  of  the  people!'      Sometimes  a 
whole  street  ran  and  fled  without  know- 
JBg  why,    as    if  swept  by    the  wind. 
At  these  times   children    fell,   women 
icreaoied,    shutters    were  closed,   and 
then  silence  reigned  again  for  a  short 
time,  till  a  new  fear  came  to  set  all  in 
notion.     The  sun  was  veiled  as  by  a 
eomine  storm ;  the  heat  was  overpower- 
ing.   1  roamed  round  my  house  on  the 
PUce  de  ta  BLevolntioo,  and  rcmember- 
bg  suddenly  that  after  two  nights'  ab- 
Mnee,  I  should  be  least  looked  for  there, 
I  crossed  the  arcade  and  entered.    All 
tbe  doors  stood  open ;  the  porters  were 
ia  the  streets.    I  walked  up  stairs  and 
went  in  alone.    I  found  all  as  I  had  left 
it ;  my  books  scattered  about  and  rather 
dusty ;   my  windows  open.     I  rested 
m  vself  a  moment  near  that  which  looked 
on  the  Place.      Still  pursuing  my  re- 
flections, I  gazed   from   the  height  I 
oecopied  on  those  sad   and  etemally- 
reigning   Tuileries,    with   their    green 
chesnut  trees,  and  the  long  house  on  the 
h»g  terrace  des  Feuillans ;  the  trees  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es  all  white  with  dust, 
the  '  Place*  blackened  with  men's  heads, 
■ad  in  the  centre,  one  before  the  other, 
two  things  of  painted  wood :  the  statue 
of  Liberty  and  the  Guillotine.      This 
erening  was  sultry.     As  the  sun  hid 
more  behind  the  trees  and  beneath  the 
hesvy  blue  cloud  as  he  set,  so,  more  also 
be  diot  forth  oblique  and  broken  rays 
on  the  red  caps  and  the  black  hats — 
melancholy  gleams  which  gave  to  this 
agitated  mob  the  aspect  of  a  sombre 
tea  spotted  by  flakes  of  blood.     The 
eonfiised  voices  no  longer  reached  to  the 
he^t  of  my  windows,  the  nearest  to 
tbe  roof,  but  as  the  voice  of  the  waves 
efoeean;  and  the  distant  roll  of  thunder 
•OBwJcted  this  gloomy  illusion.     On  a 
ndaen  these  murmurs  increased  prodi- 
Amaljp  aad  I  saw  heads  and  arms  all 
WBM  towards  the  Boulevards,  which 


I  could  not  see.    Something  which  came 
from  thence  excited  cries  and  hootings, 
rush  and  struggle.     I  stooped  forward 
vainly ;  nothing  appeared,  and  the  cries 
did  not  cease.    An  unconquerable  desire 
of  seeing  made  me  forget  my  situation. 
I  was  going  out,  but  I  heard  on  the 
stairs  a  auarrel  which  soon  made  me 
close  my  door.     Some  men  insisted  on 
coming  up,  and  the  porter,  convinced 
of  my  aosence,   showed  them  by  his 
double  set  of  keys  that  I  no  longer 
inhabited  the  house.     Two  fresh  voices 
were  added,  and  said  it  was  true ;  that 
all  had  been  searched  an  hour  before. 
I  had  arrived  in  time ;  they  descended 
with  great  regret.     By  their  impreca- 
tions I  knew  whence  these  men  were 
sent  to  me.     Per  force  I  returned  sadly 
to  my  window,  a  prisoner  within  my 
own  walls.     The  heavy  sound  increased 
from  minute  to  minute,  and  a  louder 
noise  approached  the  *  Place,'  like  the 
roar  of  cannon  amid  a  fusillade.     An 
immense   wave  of  oeople,  armed  with 
pikes,  burst    into  the  vast  sea  of  the 
unarmed  multitude  on  the  Place,  and  I 
saw  at  last  the  cause  of  this  sinister 
tumult.      It  was  a    cart,    but  a  cart 
painted  red  and  laden  with  more  than 
eighty  livine"  forms ;  they  were  all  stand, 
ing,  pressed  one  against  the  other.     All 
ages,  all  figures,  thus  bound  as  in  a 
sheaf;  all  had  the  head  bare ;  and  there 
were  seen  white  locks  and  bald  heads, 
and  little  fair  ones,  reaching  to  the  waist, 
white  robes,  dresses  of  ocasants,  officers, 
priests,  and  citizens ;  I  even  perceived 
two  women  who  held  their  child  to  the 
breast,  and  nursed  it  to  the  last,  as  if 
to  bequeath  to  their  son  all  their  milk, 
their  blood,  their  life,  about  to  be  taken 
from  them.     I  have  told  you  before  it 
was  called  a  '  Toumee.*    The  load  was 
so  great  that  three  horses    could  not 
drag  it;  besides,  and  this  caused  the 
noise,  at  every  step  the  cart  was  stopped, 
and  the  people  sent  forth  loud  cries ; 
the  horses  backed  one  on  the  other,  and 
the  cart  was  as  if  besieged ;  then  from 
above    their    guards    the    condemned 
stretched    their  arms    forth    to   their 
friends.     It  was  like  an  overladen  boat 
which  is  about  to  sink,   and  men  on 
shore  strive  to  save.      At  each  effort 
made  by  gendarmes  and  sans  'culottes 
to  march  forward,  the  people  uttered 
a  mighty  cry,  and  forced  back  the  pro- 
cession with  chest  and  shoulders,  inter- 
posing between  them  and  their  sentence 
its  tardy  and  terrible  veto,  and  cried 
with  a  long,   confused,    ever-growing 
voice,  which  issued  at  once  from  the 
Seine,  the  bridges,  the  quays,  the  ave- 
nues, the  trees,  the  curbstones,  and  the 
pavement — No,  no,  no  1    Before  each 
of  these  strong  tides  of  men,  the  cart 
was  balanced  on  its  wheels  like  a  vessel 
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on  its  anchors,  and  almost  raised  from 
the  ground  with  all  its  load.  I  hoped 
to  see  it  overturned.  My  heart  beat 
violently.  I  loaned  my  whole  body  from 
the  window,  giddy  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle.  I  did  not  breathe ~my 
whole  soul,  my  whole  life  were  in  my 
eyes.  In  the  feverish  excitement  it 
caused,  it  seemed  to  me  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  actors  in  it.  From  time 
to  time  came  from  the  cloud  a  faint 
flash  of  lightning,  like  a  sipal.  The 
black  face  of  the  Tuilerics  became  red 
and  bloody,  the  two  great  squares  of 
trees  bent  themselves  backward  as  in 
horror;  then  the  people  groaned,  and 
after  their  grand  voice  had  spoken, 
that  of  the  ciond  rejoined  and  groaned 
mournfully.  The  shadows  commenced 
to  spread,  that  of  the  storm  before  that 
of  the  night,  a  thick  dust  rose  above  the 
heads,  and  often  hid  from  my  eyes  all 
the  picture.  I  could  not  withdraw  my 
gaze  from  this  shaken  cart.  I  stretched 
my  arms  to  it  from  above ;  1  uttered 
cries  unheard ;  I  invoked  the  people.  I 
called  to  them  '  courage,'  and  then  I 
looked  if  heaven  would  not  do  somewhat. 
I  exclaimed.  'Yet  three  days  I  three 
days  more.  Oh,  Providence  I  oh,  Des- 
tiny !  powers  ever  unknown.  God,  spi- 
rits, masters,  eternal,  if  you  hear,  stop 
them  yet  three  days.  The  cart  went 
on  still,  step  by  step,  slowly,  shaken, 
stopped,  but  alas,  still  forward.  The 
troops  increased  around  it.  Between 
the  guillotine  and  liberty  shone  a  mass 
of  bayonets.  There  seemed  the  harbour 
where  the  vessel  was  expected.  The  peo- 
ple, weary  of  blood,  the  irritated  people, 
murmured  more,  but  acted  less  than  in 
the  beginning.  I  trembled,  my  teeth  chat- 
tered. With  my  naked  eye  I  had  seen  the 
ensemble  of  the  picture ;  I  took  »  glass 
to  distinguish  the  details.  The  eart  was 
already  at  a  distance,  far  before  me.  I 
recognised,  notwithstanding,  a  man  in 
a  grey  coat,  his  hands  bthind  his  back. 
I  ao  not  know  whether  the^  were  bound. 
1  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  Andr^ 
Chenier.  The  cart  stopped  again.  There 
was  a  fight.  I  sair  a  man  in  a  red  cap 
ascend  the  platform  of  the  guillotine 
and  arrange  a  basket.  My  sij^ht  g^ew 
dim.  I  quitttfd  my  glass  to  wipe  it  and 
my  eyes.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
place  chansred  as  the  struggle  changed 
ground.  £very  step  gained  by  the 
horses  seemed  to  the  people  a  defeat 
sustained.  The  cries  were  less  furious 
and  more  mournful.  The  crowd  in- 
creased notwithstanding,  and  impeded 
the  advance  more  than  ever,  by  numbers 
more  than  by  resistance.    I  took  up  the 

Slass  again,  and  I  saw  the  unhappy  con- 
emneo,  who  surmounted,  by  their  whole 
height,  the  beads  of  the  mtutitude.    At 


this  moment  I  oonl^  have  eonnted  tiMB. 
The  females  were  unknown  to  me.  I 
distinguished  among  them  some  poor 
peasants,  but  not  the  women  I  feared  to 
see.  The  men  I  had  seen  at  St.  Laxare. 
Andr6  conversed  with  his  eves  fixed  on 
the  setting  sun.  Mv  soul  blended  itself 
with  his,  and  while  I  followed  from  afkr 
the  movement  of  Ids  lips,  I  repeated 
aloud  his  last  lines  : — 

*  Comme  on  dernier  rayon,  cotmne  an  demlcr  ze- 
phire, 

Anime  U  fln  d'un  beau  Jour, 
Au  pied  do  I'ecbafaud,  J*eMaie  encore  ma  lyre, 

Tcutdtrc  ent  ce  bient6t  mou  tour.' 

Suddenly,  a  violent  movement  he  made 
forced  me  to  quit  my  glass  to  look  at 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Place,  where 
I  no  longer  heard  a  cry.  The  rush  of 
the  multitude  had  all  at  once  become 
retrograde.  The  quays  so  covered,  so 
crowded,  grew  empty.  The  masses 
were  cut  in  groups,  the  groups  in  fami- 
lies, the  families  in  individuals.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  Place,  they  ran 
through  a  heavy  dust  to  seek  shelter. 
The  women  covered  their  own  heads 
and  their  children  with  the  skirts  of 
their  gowns.  The  anger  was  extin* 
guished.  It  rained.  "Whoever  knows 
Paris  "will  comprehend  this.  For  me,  I 
saw  it.  I  have  since  teen  it  again  on 
grave  and  great  oceasions.  To  tumul- 
tuous cries,  to  oaths,  to  long  vocife- 
rations, succeeded  plaintive  murmurs, 
which  seemed  a  sinister  adieu,  slow  and 
rare  exclamations  whose  base  notes  still 
lengthened  and  lower,  expressed  the 
abandonment  of  resistance,  and  groaned 
over  their  feebleness.  The  humbled  na- 
tion bent  its  head  and  rolled  on  in  flocks, 
between  a  false  statue,  a  liberty  which 
was  but  the  image  of  an  image,  and  a 
real  scaflbld,  dyed  with  its  best  blood. 
Those  who  hastened,  still  did  so  to  es- 
cape or  to  see.  No  one  strove  to  pre- 
vent. The  executioners  seized  on  the 
moment.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  this 
hideous  bark  arrived  safe  in  port.  The 
guillotine  raised  her  arm.  At  this  mo- 
ment no  voice,  no  movement,  was  heard 
or  seen  on  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Place.  The  clear  and  monotonous  sound 
of  a  heavy  rain  was  the  sole  which  made 
itself  heard,  like  that  of  an  immense 
watering-pot.  Broad  rays  of  water 
spread  Before  my  eyes  and  furrowed 
the  space.  My  legs  trembled.  I  was 
obliged  to  kneel.  There  I  gazed  and 
listened  breathlessly.  The  rain  was 
yet  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  me, 
by  help  of  my  glass,  to  distinguish  the 
colour  of  the*  dress  which  rose  between 
the  posts.  I  could  also  see  a  white 
space  between  the  arm  and  the  block, 
and  when  a  shadow  filled  vp  this  inters 
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fd,  IdoMd  mj  cjM.  A  loud  crj  from 
the  speetAtors  warned  me  to  re-open 
tbem.  TUrty-two  times  I  stopped  my 
hssd  thus;  saying  aload  a  despairing 
■nyer,  which  no  human  ear  wul  over 
Msr,  and  only  I  could  have  conceived, 
▲ifter  the  thirty-third  cr^,  I  saw  the 
grey  figure  upright.  This  time  I  re* 
folved  to  do  honour  to  the  courage  of 
kis  fpenius  by  haying  courage  to  see  all 

kis  death,    i  arose The  head  rolled, 

and  what  he  had  there  flowed  forth  with 
the  blood.** 


Tarn  we  now  to  the  prescription  of 
the  Doctenr  Noir^  after  the  close  of 
these  tales  addressed  to  Stello :  ''  To 
iiold  separate  the  poetical  and  political 
existence."      **  To  fulfil  his  mission 
alone  and  free.**     These  are  its  most 
important  articles,  and  the  motives  for 
the  adyice,  giyen  at  leng^bf  form  one 
of  those  essays  we  have  referred  to 
before,  and  of  which  we  can  give  only 
A  few  detached  sentences,  showing  but 
s  portion  of  the  reasoning.     He  re- 
commends the  first,  because  **  a  cen- 
tary  may  produce  three  poets  for  a 
crowd    of  logicians"  —  because,    ''it 
was  more    dimonlt  to  organize   yon 
mall  book  than  yonder  weighty  go- 
Temment.      To  hold  power  in  the 
grasp  has  always  reduced  itself  to  the 
action  of  handling  idiots  and  circum- 
ttaaces^  and  these  circumstances  and 
i^ots  balloted  together  bring  about 
onforeseen  but  ineyitable  chances  to 
whieh    the    greatest   haye  confessed 
they  owed  the  fairest  portion  of  their 
Cune** — because^  *'the  first  among  men 
viU  always  be  those  who  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  canvass,  a  stone,  a  sound, 
make  things  imperishable.**  **  Immor- 
tal works  are  produced  to  dupe  death 
by  fmnsing  our  ideas  to  sunrive  our 
bodies;  therefore,  write  such  if  you 
MD,  wal  be  sure  that  if  there  be  in- 
scribed there  an  idea,  or  only  a  word, 
laeful  to  the  adyanoe  of  civilization, 
and  whidi  you  have  let  drop,  like  a 
plume  from  your  wing,  there  will  be 
found  men  enow  to  ^ther  it  up  and 
trade  on  it  and  put  it  m  practice,  even 
to  satiety— so  let  them  1   The  applica- 
tion of  ideas  to  things  is  a  loss  of  time 
to  the  creators  of  thought*" 

If  he  bids  **  to  follow  the  yocation 
alone  aad  free,"  it  is  because  <'in 
iisemblie^  pnUic  bodies,  compames, 
lehoolh  academies,  and  all  which  re- 
nablet  them^  istrigiifaig  mediocrity 


arriyes  by  degrees  at  domination,  by 
means  of  a  rude  and  wholly  material 
activity,  and  that  sort  of  cunning  to 
which  enlarged  and  generous  minds 
cannot  descend.'*  He  adds  elsewhere, 
**  the  poet  has  a  curse  on  his  life,  and 
a  blessing  on  bis  name.  Follow  your 
yocation — your  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  but  of  that  which  shall  be  when 
your  eyes  are  closed." 

As  yet  Alfred  de  Vig^y  has  followed 
the  advice  he  thus,  through  his  docteur 
noir,  addressed  to  the  great  and  useful 
writer  :  he  has  held  aloof  from  the 
political  stage  the  smoke  and  the  glare 
of  its  stage  lights  ;  and  struggles  for 
transient,  influence,  and  disputes  for 
yulg^  interests,  have  not  come  near  to 
break  on  his  studies,  like  street  cries 
rousing  from  a  holy  dream.     As  yet  he 
does  not  even  belong  to  the  academy ;  a 
fact  which  aids  in  proving  true  the  sen^ 
tence  quoted  above  ;  indeed,  to  judge 
from  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are 
not  within  its  walls,  the  French  aca- 
demy bids  fair  to  become  fellow  to  the 
yearly    exhibition    for    painters— the 
masters  prefer  being  outside.      The 
drama  of  Chatterton  was  brought  out 
in  February  1635 ;  it  was,  in  yarious 
ways,  an  iimovation ;  for  it  had  little 
action  and  much  thought,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  heroine  lay  most  in  her 
purity ;  yet  the  audience  listened,  and 
wept  in  breathless  attention  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  this  time  at  least  bestowed 
Its  indignation,  not  on  the  tiresome 
yirtue  which  discomfits  some  interest- 
ing vice,  but  on  the  hard  adorer  of 
Mammon,  who  pushes  despised  merit 
aside,  and  on  the  cold  and  careless  who 
pass  it  by.     It  is  a  fact  unprecedented, 
we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  Theatre 
Franpais,  that  after  each  of  the  first 
fifteen  representations,  the  actors  were 
recalled  and  coyered  with  flowers  flung 
to  them  from  the  boxes.    Monsieur  de 
Vigny  had  said  that  he  would  have 
framed  a  simpler  plot  if  possible.    His 
intention  was  not  to  adhere  to  the  exuct 
•circumstances  of  Chatterton*s  life,  but 
to  show  the  man  of  genius  crushed  by 
a  state   of  society   wholly    material. 
Alas  1  in  the  annais  of  our  authors  he 
might  have  found  many  examples  more. 
Kitty  Bell  is  the  young  wife  of  John 
Bell,  the  monied  manufacturer;  the 
old  mild  quaker  is  her  friend,  the  fair 
children  her  consolation,  Cliatterton 
her  solitary  lodger.     Bowed  under  the 
role  pf  her  bard  husband,  we  feel  that 
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one  grief  more  would  suffice  to  calm 
all ;  she  is  of  the  ''porcelain  of  human 
clay ;"  Cbatterton  loves  Kitty  Bell,  but 
has  shown  it  only  in  caresses  to  her 
child.  She,  too,  feels  a  deep  interest 
In  the  stranger,  so  young,  and  proud, 
and  poor,  but  unknown  to  herself  as 
to  him ;  there  is  a  Bible  given  by  Cbat- 
terton to  little  Rachel,  which  returned 
by  the  mother,  falls  again  into  the 
quaker's  hands,  and  thence  a  second 
time  into  hers,  which  perhaps  she  prizes 
more  because  it  belonged  to  him.  But 
this  is  all — even  this  she  feels  too 
much — for  after  a  violent  reproof  from 
her  husband,  caused  by  some  small 
•um  not  accounted  for,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  served  to  save  Cbatterton 
from  starving ;  but  on  whose  score  she 
is  silent,  since  she  will  not  tell  a  false- 
hood, when  he  grants  her  the  respite 
of  a  day  ere  he  question  her  again,  and 
she  kisses  his  hand  in  gratitude.  She 
murmurs,  gazing  after  him,  as  he 
roughly  leaves  her — **  Why,  when  I 
touched  my  husband's  hand,  did  I 
reproach  myself  for  having  kept  this 
Bible  ?  Conscience  cannot  be  in  the 
vrong,  I  will  return  it.*' 

There  is  a  scene  we  make  room  for, 
because  we  have  seen  it  captivate  to 
closer  attention  than  any  belonging  to 
the  French  stage,  the  most  impatient 
audience  in  Europe.  Chattcrton's  re- 
treat has  been  discovered  by  some 
former  and  jovous  companions ;  they 
have  insulted  Kitty  Bell ;  he  is  stricken 
in  his  pride  and  his  affections,  and  he 
is  now  alone  in  his  chill  garret  with 
the  physical  pains  of  his  unsatisfied 
hunger,  and  the  manuscript  which 
must  be  finished  to-night  to  save  him 
from  gaol  to-morrow. 

Chatterton*s  room,  sombre,  small,  poor, 
without  fire — a  miserable  bed  in  dis^ 
order — Chatter  ton  seated  on  the  foot 
of  his  bed  and  writing  on  his  knee, 

'*  It  is  certain  that  she  does  not  love 
me — and  I — I  will  think  of  her  no  more. 
My  hands  are  icv,  my  head  is  burning ; 
here  I  am  alone  before  my  labour ;  I  am 
no  longer  called  upon  to  be  gentle  and 
to  smile,  to  salute  and  to  press  a  hand. 
All  that  farce  is  played ;  I  commence 
another  with  myself:  it  is  needful  that 
now  my  will  should  be  strong  enough  to 
take  hold  on  my  soul,  and  bear  it  by 
turns  within  the  resuscitated  corpse  of 
the  personages  I  invoke,  and  the  phan- 
tom of  .those  I  imagine ;  or  else,  before 


Cbatterton  ill,  Cbatterton  cold  and  hon* 
gry,  it  must  bid  another  Cbatterton  to 
sit  affectedly,  gracefully  tricked  out  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  that  the 
one  may  be  described  by  the  otl^r.  the 
troubadour  by  the  mendicant.  •  Theee 
are  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  possible's 
one  can  do  no  more.    IMvert  them,  or 
excite  their  pity;  pull  the  strings  of 
miserable  puppets,  or  be  a  puppet  oneself, 
and  traffic  in  this  mummery.    .  Open  the 
heart  to  spread  it  on  a  counter,  it  it  has 
wounds  so  much  the  better,  it  will  fetch 
a  higher  price  ;  slifirhtly  mutilated,  it  is 
bought  dearef.     \ue  rtses.]  '    Rise  up 
creature  of  God,  created  after  his  image, 
and  admire  thyself  still  in  this  condition. 
[He  smilett  ana  seats  himaelf—an  oldcloek 
strihes  the  half  hour,']    No,  no ;  the  lioor 
warus  YOU ;  sit  down  and  labour,  unfor* 
tunate  I     Thou  losest  time  in  refleoiion ; 
thou  hast  but  one  to  make,  it  is  that  thoa 
art  a  beggar.    Dost  thou  hear  ?  a  beg* 
ear  1  every  minute  of  reverie  is  a  theit 
from  thyself,  it  is  a  sterile  minute.    The 
idea  is  not  the  question.     Great  God  1 
what  brings  profit  is  the  word.     Such 
and  such  may  fetch  even  a  shilling; 
thoughts  are  not  current  in  the  market. 
Oh,  begone  from  me,  begone,  icy  dis^ 
couragement,  I  implore  thee  1  ContempI 
of  myself,  do  not  come  to  complete  my 
ruin;  turn   aside,  oh,  turn  aside,  for 
now,  my  name  and  my  dwelling,  aU  ar^ 
known  ;  and  if  to-morrow  this  book  is 
not  finished,  I  am  ruined ;  yes,  ruined, 
without  hope  !    arrested  1    tried  1    con* 
demned!  flung  into  prison!  oh,  degra- 
dation I  shameful  labour !    [A  ion7es.1 
It  is  certain  this  young  creature  wm 
never  love  me.     >\  ell,   well,  can  I  not 
cease  to  have  this  idea  ?  [A  long  silenee.^ 
I  have  very  little  pride  to  think  of  it 
still ;  but  let  any  one  tell  me  why  I  should 
be  proud  ?  proud  of  what  ?    I  hold  no 
place  in  any  rank,  ^et  it  is  certain  that 
what  supports  me  is  this  natural  pride ; 
it  calls  to  me  in  mine  ear  not  to  bend 
and  seem  wretched.   And  for  whom' then 
do  we  play  the  part  of  a  happy  ma|i 
when  we  are  not  so  ?    I  think  it  is  for 
women.    Wo  all  sit  to  them — ^poor  crea- 
tures— they  take  thee  for  a  throne— oh, 
publicity,  vile  publicity  1  thou  who  art 
but  a  pillory, whereon  tne  profane  passers 
by  may  smite  us.    In  general,  women 
love  the  man  who  will  stoop  to  no  one^-* 
by  heaven,  they  are  right  I — at  least,  this 
one  whose  eye  is  on  me,  shall  not  see  me 
bow  the  head  I  Oh,  if  she  had  loved  me  I 
[He  sinhs  into  a  reverie  from  which  he 
starts  violently."]     Write,  Uien,  unfortu- 
nate, bid  thy  will  obey  1    Why  is  it  so 
feeble  as  to  fail  to  ur^e  .forward  this 
rebel  mind  it  rouses  vainly,  and  whiqh 
stops  ?    This  is  a  new  humiliation — tUl 
now  I  had  ever  seen  it  start  before  its 
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MMttP.  it  needed  a  curb,  and  to-niprht  it 
wuti  the  (pur — ha,  the  immortal  I  ha, 
Ibfl  bodj^  mde  master !     Proud  spirit, 
ve  jov'paraljsed  bj  the  miserable  mist 
Hdeb  |Miietrat4>s  within  a  ruinous  room  ? 
SGffhtj  one,  does  a  little  cold  raponr 
net  to  conquer  jon  ?    [Hefling»  the 
ytoMief  hi*  bed  round  hii  shoufdcrnJ] 
HtSYj  Hft  H  hangs  without  mv  window 
%3t  a  white  cnrtain  or  a  shroua ;  it  hung 
thai  at  my  falherls  window  the  night  of 
Ks  death.    [The  clock  $trike$  the  three 
fMrfcrs.]        Again,   time  presses  and 
MthsBsr written!    [He read*,']    Harold, 
Harola!  oh,   Christ  I    Harold     .    .    . 
Dalce  William — eh,  what  I  praj  jou  was 
Hsrdld  to  me?    I  cannot  comprehend 
kow  1  wrote  this,    [//e  teart  the  manu" 
tript  as  he  apeaJU.}    I.  feigned  the  Ca- 
tkoBe— I  lied;  if  I  were  a  Catholic! 
vmld  be  a  monk  and  a  Trappist;  a 
Trsppist  has  a  coffin  for  bed,  but  at  least 
hi  ucepe  in  it ;  all  other  men  hare  a  bed 
vbcre  thej  sleep ;  I  have  one  where  I 
toil  for  money.  [J7c  raises  his  hand  to  hU 
Wid.]  Where  am  1?  Where  am  I^oin^  ? 
The  word  draws  the  idea  after  it  m  spite 
rf itself— oh,  God!    Doth  not  madness 
Mreh  thus  ?^This  is  that  might  affright 
tkt  hravcst.    So,  so — Let  me  be  calm — 
1  was  rea^ng  otct  this— Yes  1 — This 
potB  is  not  suAdentlj  fine ! — Written 
tso  fast — Written  to  Iitc — Oh,  torture ! 
The  battle  of  Hastings  I— The  old  Sax- 
SM,  the  young  Normsnw    Was  I  inter- 
fited  fai  aU  th»  ?    No— Why  then  did  I 
i|Mk  of  itf    when  I  had  so  much  to 
isy  on  all  X  saw  ?  [He  riaee  and  walks  to 
mi  Jr9,^      Whr  awaken  cold   ashes, 
when  all  trembles  and  suffers  around 
■• ;  wbcn  Tirtne  calls  for  aid  and  dies 
of  weepiiw  I  when  pallid  labour  is  dis- 
4saied  \  when  hope  has  lost  her  anchor, 
faith  her  flhalioe,  charity  her  poor  chil- 
4m;  when  DiTine  law  is  atheistical, 
lid  eormpt  as  a  courtesan ;  when  earth 
Bits  np  her  roice,  and  demands  justice 
of  the  poet  on  those  who  search  her 
etiselessly  to  hare  her  gold,  and  who 
tcD  bar  she  can  dispense  with  heaven^ 
lad  I.— I  who  feel  tnu,  I  shall  not  reply 
to  it  ? — Yes,  br  hesTen,  I  will  reply.    I 
win  strike  witn  my  lash  the  wicked  man 
sad  the  hypocrite ;  I  will  unmask  Jere* 
uah  Ifiles  and  Wharton.    Ah,  wretch ! 
Bet  this  is  satire — thou  growest  wicked 
thfsdf.  [HeweepsUmganddesDairinglyA 
write  rather  on  the  fog  which  has  lodged 
itself  at  thy  window  as  it  did  at  that  of 
thy  father.  [He  pauses  and  takes  a  mug^ 
ho* from  the  iabue,']     Here  tou  arc,  my 
fatMT— -here  yon  are — good  old  sailor ! 
frnk  sea-captain !  Yon  slept  at  night, 
md  yon  fon^it  hj  day !  You  were  not 
la  iBtelDgent  Paria,  such  as  your  poor 
child  haabeoome.  Do  yon  see  this  white 
~   yon  see  it?    If  it  is  not  filled 
'  I  shall  go  to  prison,  my 
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father ;  and  I  have  not  in  my  brain  a 
word  wherewith  to  blacken  it  because  I 
am  hungry.  I  sold,  that  I  might  eat, 
the  diamond  which  was  there  on  this 
box,  like  a  star  on  your  noble  forehead  I 
and  now,  I  have  it  no  longer  and  the 
huuffer  always.  And  I  have  always  your 
pride,  my  father,  which  is  the  'reason 
that  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  you,  who  were 
old,  and  who  knew  that  money  was  ne- 
cessary to  live,  and  that  you  had  none  to 
leave  me,  why  did  you  give  me  being? 
[^He  throws  the  box  atcayfrom  Ai'ia— 3e 
rMAs  ajler  it,  throws  himsetf  on  his  kneee 
and  weeps,"]  Ah,  forgive  me,  forgive  me, 
my  father  1  my  old  whiteheaded  father  I 
You  have  so  often  embraced  me  on  your 
knees !  It  is  my  own  fault !  I  believed  I 
was  a  poet !  It  is  my  own  fault ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  your  name  shall  not  go 
to  prison ;  I  swear  it  to  you,  my  ^d 
father !  Sec,  see — here  b  some  opium  I 
if  I  am  too  hungry  I  shall  not  eat— • 
I  will  drink.  [^lle  bursts  into  tears  over 
the  snuJf'boT,  on  which  the  portrait  is 
painted,]  Some  one  mounts  my  ladder 
stair  heavily.  Let  me  conceal  my  trea- 
sure !  [^Hiding  the  m>ivm]— ^nd  where* 
fore  ?  am  I  not  free  ?  ireer  than  ever.  Cato 
did  not  hide  his  sword— 4tay  as  thou  art, 
Roman,  and  look  firmly  before  thee. 
[He  places  the  opium  on  his  table,]" 

[Enter  the  Quaker. 

This  time»  calmed  and  saved,  he 
waits  a  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  the 
lord  mayor.    Beckford,  the  protector* 
arrives — arrives  to  deprecate  his  past 
uselessness  as  a  poet,  and  offer  him  a 
post  of  a  hundred  a  year  as  his  valet ; 
and  Chatterton,  in  that  despair  which 
Alfred  de  Vigny  says,  in  bis  preface* 
**  is  not  an  idea,  but  a  thing,  a  material 
thing,  which  tortures,  and  grasps,  and 
grinds  the  heart  of  a  man»  like  an  iron 
forceps,  till  it  has  made  him  mad" — 
Chatterton  who,  interrogated  on  the 
duties  of  an  Englishman,  had  likened 
England  to  a  mighty  ship,  sending  her 
boats  to  far  shores,  having  on  deck  king* 
lords,  commons,  with  hand  to  mast,  and 
rope,  sail  and  gun,  rudder,  and  compass* 
who  has  said  that  the  poet*8  part  on 
board  the  glorious  ship  was  ''to  read  in 
the  stars  3ie  road  marked  out  by  the 
finger  of  God*' — Chatterton  swallows 
poison.     Kitty  Bell,  in  some  undefin- 
able  fear,  is  come  to  seek  htm.     He 
has  read  the  libel  given  by  Beckford 
as  a  cure ;  he  has  cast  on  the  seacoal 
fire  the   manuscripts  trusted    in    so 
vainly  for  fwaie,  if  not  for  life ;  his 
aspect  terrifies  her  more  than  his  ab- 
sence ;  he  bids  her  t6  live  calmly  and 
piously*  to  love  her  children*  to  drive 
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from  her  all  thoughts  and  grief  foreign 
to  them ;  he  commands  her  to  leave 
him>    when   he   has  tried    all    Qther 
reasons  vainly,  hecause  ''  he  loves  her. 
The  answer  is  beautifully  returned — 
'*  Ah !  sir,  if  you  tell  me  so,  it  is 
because  you  are  determined  to  die." 
He  confesses  what  he  has  done,  and 
staggers  up  the  stiur,  while  she  sinks 
down  at  its  foot      The  old  quaker 
enters  and  hun*ies  after  him ;    and 
Kitty  follows   also,    clinging  to  the 
bannister,  with  little   of  her  body's 
strength,  with  all  that  of  her  soul  in 
her  hold,  opens  the  door  at  the  top, 
and  perceives,  as  does  the  audience, 
Chatterton  dying.     She  utters  a  cry, 
and  slips  down,  step  bv  step,  falling 
on  the  last.     We  hear  the  harsh  voice 
of  her  husband,  calling,    *'  Mistress 
Bell ;"  she  rises  as  by  mechanism  ;  a 
second  summons  makes  her  walk  for- 
ward to  her  chair,  seat  herself  slowly, 
draw  her  bible  from  her  pocket,  turn 
over  its  leaves,  and— die.     The  tra- 
gedy of  the  ''  Marechale  d' Ancre"  was 
acted  before  Chatter toii,  although  we 
name  it  after  the  subject  historical,  as 
well  as  '<  Cinq  Mars  ;**  and  belonging 
to  an  earlier  date  of  the  same  reign  is 
the  power  and  the  fall  of  Concini, 
Mareohale    d' Ancre,    and    his   wife 
Leonora  Galigai.      The  former  be- 
lieved to  be,  jointly  with  Marie  de 
Medicis,    contriver  of  the  death  of 
her  royal  husband,  Henry  IV,  and 
•hot  by  Vitry's  hand,  and  Louia  XIlI's 
order;   the  latter,  favourite  of  the 
^Utea  regent,  and  sharer  of  her  power, 
burned  at  the  stake  for  a  soroeress. 
The  successful  crime  marching  blindly 
on  to  expiation  is  finely  drawn  in  this 
traffedy,  which  is  one  of  great  power 
and  dramatic  interest ;  but  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  or  the 
stage,  and  quote  no  farther.     We  are 
aware  that  our  extracts  have  been  long ; 
but  we  know  no  other  mode  of  placing 
a  foreigner  in  his  true  light  before  our 
eountrymou     It  is  easy  to  say  that  a 
writer's  oolouring  is  never  coarse,  and 
his  thought  never  impure ;  that  he  is 
not  trivial  from  being  exclamatory, 
or  feeble  through  exaggeration ;  that 
phrasal  are  not  amplif&ed  to  conceal  a 


lack  of  ideas ;  and  that  where  w 

a  pearl,  we  do  not  dive  for  it 

world  of  water.      We  might, 

truth,  have  said  more  than   tl 

Alfred  de  Vig^y,  but  that  we  be 

his  own  pen  would  make  him 

known  than  ours,  and  render 

unnecessary.    We  have  not  men* 

the  translations  of  "  Othello" .  ai 

**  Merchant  of  Venice,"    whicl 

ceded  the  "  Marechal  d*  Ancre  i 

latter  did  "  Chatterton."     Our 

do  not  permit  to  quote  as  we  int 

from  ''  Servitude  et  Grandeur 

Veillee  de  Vincennes,"  a  reminii 

of   the  author's  military  life; 

allow  us  only  to  name  his  letl 

*'  Mademoiselle  Sediune  et  la  F 

ete  Celleraire,"  and  the  poems 

now  appearing  in  the  Revue  de 

MotideSf  are   his    latest  produ> 

The  letter  on  Mademoiselle  S( 

daughter  of  the  dramatist,  unitei 

the  interest  of  a  romance,  found 

true  story,  his  arguments  for  a 

copy-right  for  the  better  protect 

literary  men  and  their  descer 

If  it  was  not  echoed  as  it  shoul 

been  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputii 

we  think  it  took  the  fair  and  jui 

of   the  question^    for    Madexn 

Sedaine,  old,  and  blind,  and  poc 

till  then,    forgotten,   it   proci 

{tension  immediately.  The  firi 
ished  poems  to  which  we  n 
are  three  in  number, — "  le  Sau 
"  la  mort  du  Loup,"  "  la  Flute 
those  of  his  earlv  volumes,  thej 
a  philosophical  idea  on  their  i 
"  Le  Sauvage*'  is  an  argume 
civilization ;  "  la  Mort  du  Lo 
voice  of  fortitude ;  *'  la  Flute,*" 
signation.  We  rejoice  that  the 
broken  a  silence  so  protracted 
seem  obstinate;  the  more  to 
plored,  as  in  French  literature  i 
none  who  can  replace  him. 

The  years  of  imagination  are 
its  stream  does  not  flow  al 
alwavs;  it  is  too  turbulent  ii 
youth ;  it  grows  shidlow  in  the 
of  manhood;  it  has  but  a  space  i 
it  can  reflect  earth  and  heave: 
of  this  space  the  writer  doea  ^ 
profit. 
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TBI  8TBANGBB— -A  TALK  Of  THS  ISA. 
CAKTO  THS  TOST. 

The  night  is  dftrk,  and  the  hillows  roar» 
And  'tis  half-past  twelve  bj  the  clocks  on  shore^ 
And  the  landsmen  are  soundly  asleep  in  their  beds. 
Unheeding  the  **  pother  that's  over  their  heads," 
And  the  Landswomen,  'wakening  perhaps  in  a  fright, 
Crj  '*  God  help  the  poor  sailors  this  terrible  night  1" 
Then  turning  again  on  their  pillows  to  sleep. 
Forget  all  the  perils  of  those  on  the  deep. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  the  billows  roar, 

And  a  vessel  is  driving  directlv  a-shore ; 

Were  she  in  port  you  might  tnus  read  her  name : 

The  "  Goed  Vrouw,'*  and  near  it  the  word  "  Amsterdam." 

She  is  not  one  of  the  *'  go-ahead"  sort. 

Her  stern  is  round,  and  her  bows  are  short. 

And  her  masts  do  not  stand  so  presumptuously  high. 

As  to  carry  her  "  sky-scrapers"  up  to  the  sky ; 

And  she's  stuffed  to  the  tluroat  with  her  cargo  within. 

Full  of  tobacco  and  good  Holland's  gin  ; 

And  her  captun,  the  worthy  Mynheer  Vandergoose, 

Stands  ^re  feet  exactly  when  wearinff  his  shoes ; 

Which  shoes,  as  polished  as  polished  may  be, 

Alas !  and  alack  1  he  never  could  see. 

Since  his  paunch  stood  a  foot  farther  out  than  his  knee : 

And  as  to  her  mate,  and  indeed  every  sailor. 

They  all  might  be  clothed  by  the  verv  same  tulor. 

From  the  very  pattern,  so  well  are  they  chosen. 

To  match  with  each  other,  thirteen  to  the  dozen,.— 

All  save  one,  and  his  bones  are  sharp. 

And  his  sinews  as  hard  as  the  strings  of  a  harp ; 

And  his  cheeks  are  pale,  and  his  nose  is  blue, 

Where  every  other  is  crimson  in  hue  ; 

And  h»  stands  in  his  stockings  just  six  feet  two.- 

All  save  one,  that  remarkable  man, 

And  he  gives  no  name  but  the  name  of  ^  Jan.*' 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  mom  is  bright, 
To  glide  o'er  the  waves  that  are  dancing  in  light. 
And  to  hear  the  dash  of  the  feathered  oar. 
And  the  watch-dog's  bark  from  the  distant  shore.^- 
'Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  storm  is  past. 
And  the  ocean  still  heaves  from  the  recent  blasts 
To  watch  the  waves  'neath  the  sunset  rolled. 
Like  mountains  of  amber  or  torrents  of  gold ; 
But  however  delightful  such  scenes  may  be. 
There  are  pleasanter  thmgs  than  a  shore  on  your  lee» 
In  a  very  diaark  night,  on  a  very  rough  sea. 

But  stay ;  whilst  describing  ship,  captun,  and  crew, 

I  l^d  nearly  forgotten  the  passenger,  who 

If  I  thus  should  neglect,  I  might  justly  be  twitted 

As  ^e  manager  was. 

Who  had  Hamlet,  'tis  poz, 
Adnrtiied,  <*  with  the  part  of  Prince  Hamlet  omitted." 
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They  were  just  two-days  sul  from  their  own  Am8terdam« 

When  an  odd-lookinff  Doat»  palling  after  them*  camef 

And  scarcely  was  hailed,  ere  she  suddenly  sunk. 

And  nothing  was  saved  bat  one  man  and  a  trunk ; 

And  even  we  sailors  so  sleepy  and  sleek» 

Turned  over  the  quid  in  each  jolly  red  cheekj 

And  took  the  pipe  from  each  lazy  jaw, 

And  pointed  slowly,  and  drawled  out  *'  yaw,*' 

When  that  wonderful  man  on  his  trunk  they  saw ; 

For  light  as  a  feather  it  seemed  to  swim. 

Bearing  him  safe  o*er  the  waters  grim, 

'Till  a  boat  was  lowered  as  fast  as  might  be. 

It  was  two  when  all  sunk. 

Save  the  man  and  the  trimk. 
And  they  reached  him  at  just  five  minutes  to  three. 
Though  the  wind  had  begun  pretty  freshly  to  blow. 
And  they'd  nearly  five  hundred  yards  to  row. 
But  he  seemed  not  the  worse  by  a  single  pin. 
And  as  they  made  ready  to  take  him  in, 

Lightlv  he  sprang. 

And  his  trunk  they  flung 
Into  the  boat  ''  with  a  kick  and  a  spin  ;*' 
And  with  oaths,  that  for  me  to  repeat  were  a  nn. 

Desired  to  know 

"  What  hurried  them  so  ?"  ' 
And  also,  **  What  made  them  so  pale  and  so  thin  ?*' — 
Small  bUune  to  thee,  reader !  already  thou  rumourest. 
That  the  odd  little  man  was  a  bit  of  a  humourist. 

Back  to  the  ship  doth  the  small  boat  glide. 
Quicker,  I  trow,  than  it  left  her  side. 
For  fear  began  their  hearts  to  fill. 
And  through  their  well-stuffed  sides  to  thrill ; 
Especially  now  that  the  stranger's  brow 
Grew  darker  and  darker,  they  knew  not  how. 

No  word  they  uttered ; 

The  stranger  spluttered 
In  some  unknown  tongue,  then,  in  high  Dutch,  muttered^ 
That  **  before  he  had  done  with  the  lazy  does. 
They'd  be  far  more  like  sailors,  and  far  less  lUce  hogs." 
His  speech  was  in  Dutch,  you  remember,  but  if  I  lent 
It  an  Englbh  dress,  this  would  be  its  equivalent. 

He's  out  of  the  boat  with  a  bound  and  a  skip. 

He's  over  the  bulwarks,  he's  into  the  ship ; 

And,  regardless  alike  of  the  crew  and  their  **  funk," 

He  roars  to  them  loudly  to  *'  hand  him  his  trunk  T* 

Slowly  their  broad-clothed  backs  they  bend. 

Slowly  they  gprasp  it  by  either  end. 

Each  of  those  sailors  was  thought  a  ffood  puller, 

Wouter  Van  Twissler,  and  Barnet  Van  Muller — 

But  though  Didrick  Van  Ranslaer,  the  second  mate,  aided. 

And  morUls  sure  never  pulled  wildly  as  they  did 

And  Nicholas  Block  to  tne  rescue  had  hastened. 

The  obstinate  trunk  to  the  bottom  seemed  fastened ; 

And  the  stranger  stood  laughing  and  cheering  them  on. 

Till  almost  the  breath  from  their  bodies  had  gone, 

Then,  turning  around,  (whilst  some  looked  for  his  hoof,) 

He  beckoned  to  Jan,  who  was  standing  aloof. 

And  whispering  a  word  in  the  ear  of  Siat  tall  man, 

(On  tiptoe  he  haA  to  stand,  being  a  smaU  man,) 
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Jan  kiped  from  the  side,  heaved  the  trunk  from  the  boat. 
Now  light  as  it  seemed  when  they  saw  it  afloat. 

And  hiffh  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  he  bears. 

And  foUows  the  stranser  straight  down  the  steep  stairs. 

Who  walks  to  the  cabin,  and  gives  a  loud  ri^ 

On  the  top  of  the  table. 

That's  not  yrerj  stable. 
And  startles  Mynheer  Vaudergoose  from  his  nap. 

Mynheer  Vandergoose  showed  as  much  of  surprise^ 
As  he  ever  did  show,  in  his  mouth  and  his  eyes. 
Both  opened  as  wide  as  wide  could  be. 

But  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

Nor  trembled,  nor  stirred, 
WhOe  the  stranger  exclaimed,  ''  WeU,  old  fellow,  yon  see ! 
You  thought  you  had  only  a  cargo  to  run. 
But  youVe  sure  of  a  passenger,  sure  as  a  gun !" 

What  more  passed  of  fear  and  awe. 

Ear  never  heard,  eye  never  saw  ; 

For  Jan  was  bid  ''make  himself  scarce*'  at  once. 

Which  any  would  do,  who  was  not  a  dunce. 

When  twirled  round  twice  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

And  disnussed  up  the  stairs  with  a  slight  kick  behind. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  wind  was  fair. 

And  they  drew  towards  port,  no  matter  where. 

To  tell  of  that  is  not  my  care  :*-> 

But  stay — ^methinks  a  voice  I  hear. 

So  sweet,  the  saddest  it  might  cheer. 

Or  pierce  a  deaf  man's  drowsy  ear. 

Or  to  the  flintiest  bosom  strike. 

Ask,  <'  Pray  what  was  the  stranger  like?*' 

I  stav  the  tale,  as  by  a  spell. 

All  that  that  sweet  voice  asks  to  tell. 

ffis  Cmbs  were  lithe,  his  face  was  dark. 
His  ejes  were  each  a  fiery  spark. 
The  Imes  upon  his  cheek  and  brow) 
Told  of  the  soul  that  worked  below> 
Yet  not  the  plough  of  lofty  thought 
Had  broadly  on  uat  fordiead  wrought ; 
The  cunning  wrinkles  seemed  to  fret 
His  hoe,  as  with  a  curious  net ; 
The  pudied-up  month  was  ever  screwed 
To  some  satiric  attitude ; 
The  wiry  limbs  sprang  ^uick  and  light. 
But  not  as  where  the  mmd  of  might 
In  free  proud  movement  is  betrayed— 
Bere  tnck  and  antic  were  displa^red : 
That  dark  small  stranger  well  might  be 
The  demon  of  activity. 

Yet»  be' what  he  might,  or  do  what  he  would. 

The  crew  and  the  captain  in  awe  of  him  stood. 

had  atm  feats  they  performed,  ere  thev  looked  on  the  shore. 

Sure  never  were  seen  in  the  ''  Good  Vrouw"  before. 

For  inituiee— Van  Hammer,  the  carpenter  heavy. 

Was  lent  to  tit  topa  with  »  weU-ehoseii  bevy. 
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Van  MaUer,  Van  lUaBlaer,  and  Wouter  Van  Twisalar, 
And  Peter  Van  Schriegvl  ib»  boatswain's  pet  whistler^ 
(For  the  boatswain  himself  could  not  whistle  a  note. 
Having  somethinfff  he  said^  "  like  a  Inmp**  in  his  throaty 
And|  therefore,  had  prudentlj  carried  from  home, 
A  fat  orphan  nephew,  "  detenuined  to  roam/*) 
And  there,  for  three  hours,  the  five  heroes  were  dinging. 
Their  tobacoo-injpes  gone,  and  their  garments  all  wringing ; 
And  all  this,  as  it  seemed  that  there  was  not  ft  qnaitioo. 
At  the  dark  little  stranger's  infernal  suggestion. 

Then  Didridh  Van  Ranslaer  was  docked  of  his  grog, 

For  calling  Van  Schriegel  a  ^lasj  young  4pg  ;*' 

And  Laurent  Van  Blewitt  was  kept  firom  tobacco. 

For  swearing  that  <<  Poland  was  somewhere  in  Cracow.*' 

And  40  it  feU  out,  that  there  was  not  a  man 

But  was  frightened  to  death  of  him— all  but  that  Jan ; 

Thej  scarcelj  dared  mutter,  or  whisper,  or  talk. 

Nor  under  breath  swear. 

For  the  stranger  was  there 
With  the  ears  of  a  mole,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hawk : 
But  Jan,  the  tall  villain,  would  sometimes  explode. 
And  once  in  his  wrath  even  bid  him  "  be  blowed." 

But  three  weeks  had  gone  over,  and  then  came  the  wind, 
Which  perhaps,  you*ll  remember,  we  left  far  behind : 
For  all  the  long  preface  that  here  I've  been  spinning. 
Has  only  just  carried  us  to  the  beginning. 
So  sDuff  we  the  candles,  and  hear  of  the  man. 
The  wonderful  stranger,  and  wonderAil  Jan. 


CAMTO  THB  ftCONn. 

There  are  folks  in  this  world,  who,  when  fortune  is  busily 

Doinff  her  worst,  will  take  ererr  thinff  easily ; 

Nothine  disturbs  them,  and  nothing  alarms  them. 

And  seldom  it  h^>pens  that  any  thug  harms  them ; 

Yet  strange — thous h  it  seems,  as  one  genius  presided 

Above  the  whole  clan,  they  are  really  divided 

By  public  opinion  in  two  distinct  classes, 

One,  "  philosophers**  called,  and  the  other,  styled,  **  asses.*' 

Let  a  man  see  his  nearest  relation  a  dyinff. 

Without  any  sighing,  or  sobbing,  or  crying ; 

Let  him  hear  of  banks  breaking  wherein  he  has  money. 

And  take  the  news  smoothly  as  if  it  were  honey. 

And  crying,  ^*  all's  right," — ^benigpnantly  (juarter 

Himself  for  his  life  on  son,  brother,  or  daughter ; 

And  let  this  same  man  have  a  presence  commanding, 

A  choice  of  eood  words,  and  a  shrewd  understanding. 

And  a  good  deal  of  what  the  enlightened  call  ''gammon ;" 

A  dump  to  a  guinea,  a  sprat  to  a  salmon. 

That  the  world  takes  his  part»  and  said  world  would  bt  eroif,  if  her 

Protege  were  not  called  an  uncommon  philosopher. 

But  just  chanffe  the  i»prson,  and  fancy  the  sinntr. 

With  no  care  for  to-night,  if  to-day  has  a  dinner ; 

And  eyes  like  a  fish's,  set  rooid  in  their  sockets  f 

With  a  little  ujflMl  fig«%  U«  handi  in  hia  poak«iv 
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A  pipe  ia  his  mouth  from  whence  seldom  he  takes  it^ 
Bnt  asks  for  another  as  soon  as  he  breaks  it ; 
Fancj  this  man  beset  with  a  hundred  disasters^ 

At  sea  in  a  gale. 

Close-reefed  every  sail, 

A  sadly  sprung  mast. 

And  a  leak  gaming  fast. 
And  the  sailors  with  broken  headB,  plentier  than  plasters. 
And  a  little  strange  imp,  here  and  there,  erery  wnere. 

Setting  all  b^  the  ears. 

And  fomenbng  their  fears. 
And  driving  the  crew  to  a  state  of  despair. 
Yet  fancy  our  worthy  still  smokinff  as  coolly. 
As  in  his  own  *'  Itist-hons"  in  Hdland  in  Julr. 
Sorely  if  the  wise  world  could  but  then  overhaul  him, 
"  Fool,"  "  dotard,"  and  «*  booby,"  'twould  certainly  call  him  ; 
Although  the  same  principle's  brought  into  use 
By  the  sage  it  approvesy  and  Mynheer  Vander  Goose. 

When  the  gale  first  arose  he  just  broached  these  opinions  :— 

"  It  would  not  be  much,-* 

"  It  was  only  a  touch," 
And  retreated  again  to  his  lower  dominions. 

Where  having  procured 

A  fresh  pipe  fcom  the  steward. 

His  case-bottle  of  rum, 

'Twixt  his  finger  and  thumb. 
He  grasped  by  the  neck ;  though  the  action  was  dumb, 
'Twas  highly  expressive  of  what  he  intended — 
To  ''stick  by  the  stuff**  till  the  tempest  was  ended. 
No  matter  what  messages  came  from  above. 
Of  changing  his  quarters,  he  did  not  approve. 
Perplexed  and  fatigued,  and  half  frantic,  the  men 
Sent  Jan  to  the  cabin,  again  and  again ; 

Once  to  ask  ''  where  they  were,"  off  what  coast,  and  what  part : 
Quoth  he,  ''Jan,  I  believe  you  can  read, — there's  the  chart." 
Then  to  tell  him  "  the  mainmast  was  sprung ;" — he  groaned  "humph ; ' 
Then,  "  the  water  had  gained  in  the  hold;" — he  whiffed  "  pump  ;"— i. 
And  when  Jan  appeared  in  his  presence  once  more. 

With — "  that  by  the  same  token, 

^  The  rudder  was  broken.'* 
The  only  reply  that  he  got,  was  a  snore. 

What's  to  be  done  ? 

The  billows  run — 
Now  hiding  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun ; 
Now  droppmff  them  down  in  some  awful  chasm. 
Thrilling  each  heart  with  fear*s  wild  soasm : 
And  the  timbers  creak,  and  groan,  and  shrieki 
And,  the  ship  rims  wild  in  her  frenzied  freak. 
As  hard  to  guide  as  if  her  name 
Had  put  the  spirit  in  her  frame. 
Of  some  "  Goed  Vrouw"  of  Amsterdam  1 
Now  she  leaps  up,  and  madly  rears 
Her  form  on  high — now  disappears ; 
Now  plunges  on — and  then  again. 
Lies  helpless,  sidelong  on  the  main.— 
Yet  never  the  little  fat  captain  awoke. 

And  his  little  fat  crew 

Know  not  what  they  must  do. 
For  they  sea  thai  the  thmg  is  do  fenger  *  JoIm  ; 
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And  Jon  the  tall,  looks  grim  and  lerious. 
And  the  dark  stranger  more  mysterious. 

An  eldritch  shriek  and  a  fearfbl  botbid> 

A  Inmhering  plunge  and  a  cracking  tound> 

And  hroken  spars  around  are  {wnrM, 

The  nudnmast's  g^ing  overboaifd ! 

Back  fall  the  crew  from  the  Iktal  spot. 

All  hut  Peter  Van  Sohriegel,  who  drops  ^like  shot^** 

And  when  the  yards  on  d^k  are  dashra. 

Is  like  a  monstrous  spidek*,  smashed^ 

But  this  was  no  moment  to  pause  and  lament  him> 

When  the  stranser  upsprung  from  the  nudst  of  the  eerimmage, 

Andy  looking  ofcheerftil  contentment  the  image^ 

Politely  requested  an  axe  might  be  lent  him  t 

Twas  handed  by  Jan^ 

For  no  other  man 
Would  dare  at  that  moment  with  auffht  to  present  him* 
And  whate'er  he  was  domg  they  cotodd  not  prevent  him» 
Pasty  fasty  &sty  on  the  tottering  mast 
Falls  blow  after  blow*  with  a  power  too  raat, 
(As  was  after  remembered)  wiUiout  some  strange  oharmy 
To  belong  to  a  man  with  so  slender  an  arm ; 
And  when  his  behaviour  was  after  dissectedf 
By  those  who  survived^  it  was  well  recollected 
That  the  hatchet  he  used  seemed  the  mast  to  environ 
With  sparks  showered  thickly,  and  glowed  like  hot  iron ; 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  danger  was  pasty 
Clean  over  the  side  went  sparsy  riggingy  and  masty 
And  the  vessel  relieved  staggered  onwsjrds  unknowiqg# 
Either  what  she  was  doingy  or  where  she  was  going. 

But  cool  as  a  cucumbery  calm  as  a  monky 

The  stranger  once  more  bids  Jan  '<  bring  him  his  trunky" 

'Tis  drawn  from  the  place  where  it  first  was  deposited 

That  eve  that  the  captain  and  stranger  were  dosetedy 

And  being  heaved  up  to  the  decky  which  was  bared 

So  completelyy  not  even  a  hen-coop  was  spared* 

The  little  dark  stranger  sate  auietly  dowuy 

Like  a  monarch  entimned  and  ezpeetinff  his  orowny 

And  remarking — "  The  deck  seemed  wol  cleared  for  an  actipuy'^ 

RM^arded  the  whole  with  a  cahn  sadslkctiony 

Ouers  were  tumblingy  and  slippingy  and  slidingy 

He  sitting  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  gliding 

On  a  steam-boat  excurslony  with  patent  maohineryy 

And  quite  at  their  leisure  enjoying  the  scenery. 

Thev  could  bear  it  no  longer !  that  terrible  many 

And  his  sworn  coacljatory  that  lean  lonff-legged  Jan  I 

So  whilst  a  deep  reverie  he  seemed  to  be  wrapt  iny 

They  stole  to  the  caUn  to  waken  the  captain. 

Surelv  he  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep ! 

Or  why  such  even  pulses  keep* 

When  even  the  dead  might  well  awakcy 

When  lifey  famey  fortune  are  at  stake  I 

Wakey  shipwrecked  wretch  I  awake  and  weep  I 

Let  dreams  no  more  thy  senses  steep  I-« 

Surely  he  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep! 

Aroused  by  thehr  fears  to  a  strange  animation^ 
And  only  regardimK  their  diaoce  <^sahr«ti(M^ 
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Seai  eertmame  bj  the  collar  ihejUke  him. 
And  lostilj  shake  him  determined  to  wake  him ; 
And  their  shrida  in  his  ear  become  perfectly  thrilling^ 
As  thsj  see  that  already  the  oahio  is  filiiiig  s 

A  SDort  and  a  groaiif  and  he  opens  his  eyes. 

And  tries  to  look  angry,  then  tries  to  look  wise. 

And  they  hear  him  exclaim—^  From  the  hour  that  he  cam^* 

I  gETe  np  the  command  to  Mynheer  What's-his^umsb 

And  if  Ae  can't  keep  yon  and  save  yon  from  eril, 

I  fear  to  his  worship  yon  ha?e  not  been  civil. 

And  all  I  say  is,  tou  may  go  to  the  devil  1 

Bat  stay,  the  niffht*s  cold,  there's  the  key  of  the  locker, 

(I  never  believod  the  <  Goed  Vroaw*  such  a  rocker  I) 

And  don't  spere  the  spirits,  for  even  if  you  do, 

1  fear  there  are  spirits  will  scarcely  epere  you  I" 

Swift  from  his  presence  forth  they  past— 

It  was  a  speech 

ImfH-essed  on  each. 
For  *twas  his  longest  and  his  last  I 

What  followed  I  a  scene  of  such  noise  and  confusion. 

Its  memory  must  seem  like  a  fiendish  delusion ; 

1  have  separately  asked  them  about  that  wild  pothc-r. 

Bat  hardly  two  stories  agree  with  each  other : 

Some  vow  that  the  8traiM(er  and  Jan  both  together 

Ssi^  a  dkoin  praise  of  the  airy  fine  weather ; 

Others  say  thiSt  they  danced  on  tiie  corpse  of  Van  Schriegel 

In  a  manner  indecent,  profane,  and  illml. 

To  music  so  strangely  discordant  and  frantic 

It  seemed  to  be  fitted  to  every  wild  antic — 

But  an  have  agreed  the  last  tiling  they  remember 

Is  a  very  rough  shock. 

On  a  very  hard  rock. 
At  half  afrer  twelve,  on  a  night  of  December. 

Mormng  hath  come  with  her  welcome  light, 

Shinipg  on  hills  with  the  snow  flake  white. 

And  on  the  darkly  heaving  sea. 

Where  still  the  waves  rage  angrily ; 

And  on  a  shore  where,  'twixt  the  umd 

And  sea,  there  spreads  a  ridge  of  sand. 

And  on  eleven  suent  forms. 

That  her  sweet  light  revives  and  warm^ 

For  strange  to  say,  of  all  the  crew 

Of  the  «<  Goed  Yrouw,"  they  miss  but  two, 

Van  Schriegel,  and  that  white,  and  wan. 

And  tall,  and  thin,  and  wicked  Jan, 

The  stranger  and  ci^ain,  of  coursoy  I  except. 

But  neither  of  these  could  be  bitterly  wept. 

High  and  drv. 

On  the  beach  they  lie. 
And  lo  I  a  vision  is  passing  by— 

They  must  be  deceived-^ 

It  can  scarce  he  believed 
Evn  where  a  strange  taleJs«Nit  warmly  reoiiTed, 

That  th0  <*  Coed  Vropw^' 

Is  passing  now, 
PMbet  and  lAole  fkom  hdm  to  prow  I 
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Close  to  tbe  shore^ 

On  her  course  she  borej 
And  all  her  form  they  may  eiplore» 
Her  masts  in  repair^  her  sails  are  there ; 
And  her  bulwarks  are  whole,  and  her  deck  no  more  bare ; 
And  more  than  all  (at  the  sight  they  shrunk  1) 
The  stranger  is  standing  erect  on  his  trunk. 
And  that  sing^ar  Jan  at  the  helm  doth  stand* 
And  nobody's  there  to  give  them  a  hand* 
Though  the  paptain  sits  silent  and  drooping  his  head. 

And  ni^  hands  are  prest 

On  his  burly  chest ; 
But  that  white,  white  face  can  be  but  of  the  dead  I 
And  a  black  flag  waves  from  the  mast  en  high« 
With  a  motto  I'll  tell  you  about  by-and«by. 

But  first,  let  me  say,  to  avoid  disappointment. 
It  is  not  to  put  this  strange  story  m  joint  meant ; 
I  own,  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pain. 

Like  some  ''sprig,*'  called  to  "  order/ 

And  forced  to  "  soft  sawder,** 
I  am  not  at  this  moment  "  prepared  to  explain.' 
'  For  example — I  cannot  account  for  the  stranger's 
Queer  conduct  in  bringing  the  ship  into  dangers. 
And  having  dlsgorj^ed  it  of  every  plump  elf. 
Repairing,  and  taking  it  all  to  himself. 
I  cannot  account  for  his  not  having  sunk, 
Nor  know  I  the  mystery  attached  to  his  trunk. 
It  might,  but  'tis  only  a  modest  suggestion. 
Have  held  pamphlets,  perhi^s  on  the  "  Boundary  Question  ;" 
Or  some  eloquent  speech  on  ''  our  foreign  conditions," 
Or  receipts  of  **  expense  of  the  Poor-law  Commissions ;" 
All,  and  every  of  which,  if  the  truth  could  be  sifted. 
Would  account  for  its  weight'  when  it  could  not  be  lifted ; 
But  still,  I've  no  reason  to  give  why  it  yielded. 
And  was  light  as  a  fly  when  by  Jan  it  was  wielded. 
Apropos  of  that  Jan,  he's  another  queer  mystery. 
That  puzzled  me  jrreatly  on  hearing  this  history ; 
I  cannot  account  ror  his  bond  of  connection 
With  the  stranger,  but  hardly  can  think  'twas  affeotion ; 
In  fact,  these  are  riddles,  and  so  insurmountable^ 
That  we  only  can  say  they  ur%  quite  unaccountable. 

But  touching  the  motto  to  which  I  alluded. 

You  shall  have  it  without  an  opinion  intruded. 

If  you  find  there  a  moral,  pray  keep  it  In  view— 

"  Who  ships  with  tbi  dbtil  itcrsr  sail  wnn  Rm  too." 
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Dm. TOE  Wilde  \a  alreadj  ailvantaee- 
ouly  known  to  the  public  by  his  highly 
■feresting  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
lUieira,  Tenneriffet  and  the  Shores 
tf  the  Mediterranean" — a  work  which 
lipIaTs  mach  accuracy  of  observation* 
B  ongtnal  spirit  of  research*  and  an 
atRmTe  command  of  literature. 

On  Dr.  Wilde's  return  to  Dablin, 
md  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
**  Nimdve/*  he  was  advised  by  many 
of  his  professional  brethren  to  proceed 
to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  most  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  diagnosis 
lad  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
h  compliance  with  this  advice  oar 
author  went  to  Berlin*  Dresden*  and 
Vienna*  and  frequented  the  most  ce- 
Idirated  schools  of  ophthalmic  surgery* 
fiot  only  long  enough  to  render  him- 
1^  thoroughly  master  of  the  art*  but 
to  form  an  mtimate  and  advantageous 
friendship  both  with  its  professors* 
Hid  many  of  the  most  celebrated  wri- 
ters with  whom  Germany  abounds. 
It  is  not  our  intention  (and  it  would 
sorety  be  distasteful  to  Dr.  Wilde*) 
to  pronounce  an  encomium  on  our 
author's  practical  acquirements ;  but 
u  Irishmen  we  maybe  forgiven  the 
pride  we  feel  in  being  able  conscien- 
tiooftly  to  assert*  that  no  European 
metropolis  contains  more  opthalmic 
skill  than  Dublin*  whether  we  consider 
the  weil-knowli  reputation  and  bril- 
fimt  attainments  of  our  many  eminent 
nrgeons  who  so  successfully  treat  the 
diseases  to  which  the  organ  of  vision 
if  subject*  and  who  are  constantly  en- 
nged  in  imparting  their  valuable 
nowledge  to  numerous  pupils*  or 
vfaether  we  refer  to  the  learning* 
tact,  and  experience  of  Dr.  Jacob* 
vhcM  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  and 
fiseases  of  tbe  eye  have  acquired  for 
that  ffentleman  an  European  fame. 
As  might  be  expected*  Dr.  Wilde's 
thirst  for  knowledge  not  onlv  exhausted 
the  strictly  professional  subjects  which 


he  had  proposed  to  study*  hut  prompted 
him  to  engage  in  active  inquiries  re- 
specting the  manners*  education*  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  he  visited  ;  and  in  the  work 
before  us  he  has  published  the  results 
of  his  researches  concerning  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Our  author's  work 
is  by  no  means  prolix*  not  extending 
beyond  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages;  but  as  great  pains  have  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  arrange  and  con- 
dense his  materials*  he  has  been 
thereby  enabled  to  compress  a  vast 
fund  of  information  within  this  com- 
paratively narrow  compass. 

Throughout  the  entire  work  Dr. 
Wilde  exhibits  a  vast  deal  of  research 
and  critical  observation*  as  well  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  vital  statis- 
tics and  the  laws  that  regulate  man's 
existence*  his  nativity  and  mortality* 
8(C.*  and  wherever  it  was  practicable* 
has  enriched  his  pages  with  very  valu- 
able statistical  tables*  drawn  from  va- 
rious and  often  difficultly  accessible 
sources.  These  tables  have  been  in- 
geniously arranged,  and  from  them  all 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of 
public  medical  institutions*  may  derive 
many  useful  lessons.  Dr.  Wilde  de- 
scribes all  the  various  educating  esta- 
blishments in  this  great  empire*  from 
infant  schools  to  those  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  diplomats  and 
employes.  Upon  this  all-important 
subject  of  education*  he  says — 

"  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
topic  of  greater  interest  than  that  of 
pubUc  instruction ;  and  though,  with  re- 
ference to  it,  Austria  is  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  her  Prussian  neighbour,  yet  the 
system  pursued  in  the  former  country  is 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  examma- 
tion.  How  well  this  system  is  arranged, 
and  with  what  skill  it  is  conducted, Is  a 
source  of  natural  wonder  and  admira- 
tion to  tbe  foreigner,  who  finds,  upon 
inquiry,  that  among  a  population  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  millions  and  a  half* 
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(not  including  Hungary,)  there  arc  no 
les<t  than  90,3*20  public  national  schools, 
with  2,338,965  pupils  in  actual  attend- 
ance upon  them :  and  this  admiration  is 
heightened,  when  he  reflects  not  only 
upon  the  vast  territorial  extent  of  this 
immense  country,  but  upon  the  appa- 
rently discordant  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  variety  of  nations 
and  tongues — their  different  habits,  pecu- 
liarities, customs,  religions  and  manners 
— that  are  idl  brought  under  the  benign 
influence  of  one  great  system  of  national 
instruction.  Here  we'  have  the  great 
Sclavonic  nation,  composed  of  the  once- 
powerful  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a  part  of 
the  ill-fated  Poland,  the  great  province 
of  Moravia,  the  ancient  territories  of 
Styria  and  Ulyria,  the  rude  military 
frontier  of  Dalmatia,  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Carynthia  and  Camiola,  and  all 
Hungary;  the  Rheiniiht  or  true  Ger- 
man nation,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
duchies of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  a  small  portion  of  nearly 
all  the  other  states;  and  lastlv,  the 
Italian^  who  inhabit  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tyrol ;  besides  some  Wallacnian  people, 
half-Christian  half-Mahommedan,  resi- 
dent in  Transylvania  and  on  the  Turk- 
ish borders ;— all  these,  variable  as  the 
dimes  under  which  they  are  placed, 
from  the  hyperborean  re^ons  of  Kussia 
to  the  warm  Libumian  villas  and  sunny 
cities  of  the  Adriatic — Catholics  and 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Unitarians — all  receive  the  same 
description  of  popular  instruction,  merelv 
varied  to  suit  the  language  or  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  each  particular  nation  or 
country.  In  Austria^  education  is  com- 
pulsory; it  is  not  left  to  the  option 
of  the  parent,  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  instruct  bis  child,  for  he  is  com- 
pelled to  send  him,  when  of  a  certain 
age,  to  the  national  school  of  his  parish ; 
and  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
the  uneducated  labour  are  too  many,  and 
the  laws  against  them  too  strictly  en- 
forced, to  permit  of  general  ignorance, 
even  in  the  most  distant  country  parts. 
All  children,  from  five  to  thhrteen,  both 
males  and  females,  come  under  what  is 
otiltd  ih/6  **  tchool  aae^"  and  the  descri^* 
tlon  of  education  they  are  to  receive  is 
•toietly  defined,  so  that  all,  from  the 
fimple  agricultural  peasant  to  the  high- 
•it  university  professor,  must  pursue 
the  path  of  mstruction  in  the  manner 
marked  out  by  the  state.  7%is,  Aoir- 
tver,  U  not  wtthoui  its  diaadvaniaau ; 
fir,  though  the  imtruction  in  general,  get 
lAe  pktn  i$  one  »o  conducive  to  the  caete* 
comtinming  egetem,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chmeae  ana  ancient  Eagptianif  that  it  ie 
^fpoied  not  cmfy  to  pdktical  rtformaHonf 


but  aho  to  the  ileadif  proareu  ofciviliza' 
tion  itself,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  reeources,  both  mental  and  commercmi, 
that  should  have  taken  place  in  this  «m- 
pire  during  the  present  long  peace  with 
which  it  has  been  favoured, 

"  The  measures  taken  to  enforce  in* 
struction  among  the  lower  orders  are  so 
much  dependent  upon  the  state  of  rdi* 
gion,  ana  so  mixed  up  with  Uie  loc«l  00- 
vemmcnt  of  the  country,  that  thefr  de- 
tails would  occupy  more  space  thaa 
would  be  necessary  to  the  present  Intre* 
duction.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  accurate 
registries  of  all  the  children  who  have 
arrived  at  the  *  school  age'  are  kept  by 
the  curate  and  churchwarden  of  the 
parish,  who,  with  the  local  executive^ 
take  means  to  insure  an  attendance. 

"  Public  instruction  in  Austria  is  di- 
vided into  the  popular  or  national^  the 
intermediate,  and  the  superior.  The  po- 
pular  consists  of  that  afforded  at  the 
elementary  schools,  TMvialschulen  ;  the 
superior  primary  schools,  Haupteehukns 
and  the  Wiederholungsschul^f  or  repeti- 
tion-schools, for  persons  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  analogous  to  the  JBoo&s 
de  Perfectionnement  of  France. 

*'  Between  this  last  and  the  next  class 
there  are  a  number  of  very  admirably* 
constructed  seminaries  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  useful  arts,  and  givfaig 
special  instruction  in  particular  trades— 
tne  schools  of  utility,  Eeoles  UsueUeSf 
denominated  in  Austria,  Realschulen, 

*'The  intermediate  instruction  is  a^ 
quired  in  the  gymnasiums,  lycenms,  and 
faculties  or  academies  of  different  kinds; 
and  the  superior  education  is  that  at- 
tained in  the  universities." 

To  the  passage  which  we  ha?e 
printed  in  italics  we  beg  the  reader's 
particular  attention^  for  it  annooDoei 
the  apparently  anomalous  fact,  that 
education  may  be  made  the  means  of 
arresting  the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation ;  and  so  in  truth  it  doesy 
when>  as  in  Austria,  it  is  confined  to 
the  mechanical  acquisition  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  a  little  smat- 
tering of  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
a  dry  catechetical  formula  of  religion. 
Were  the  state  to  confine  itself  to  en- 
suring to  all  its  subjects  even  this 
limited  quantity  of  instruction,  thej 
would  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  for 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  are  the 
most  difficult  to  acquire,  and  every 
individual  might  depend  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  subsequently  adding  to 
his  stock;  but  in  Austria  the  state 
not  only  forces  its  subjects  to  receive 
an  elem^tary  edacationi  but  renAva 
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h  exceedingly  difficulty  if  not  impossi« 
Ue>  for  them   to  make  any  further 
idnaoe  in  the  acquintion  of  know* 
UJfe.     This  object  the  government 
Acti  bj  saperintending  the  censor- 
lUp  of  books,  and  preTenting,  with 
the .  matest  jealonsy,  the  sale  of  all 
pepwr  and  cheap  works.  The  learned 
miypnrdiase  wnat  books  they  Iike> 
proTided  they  contain  nothing  politi- 
aSy  objectionable  ;  but  cheap  litera- 
tnre,   clieap    books,    calculated  not 
■ady  to  teach  some  process  of  art> 
«r  eonvey  the  principles  of  a  practical 
tndey  bat   capable  of  enlarging  and 
friightening  the  mind — all  such  publi- 
ctfions,  we  say,  are  forbidden.     This 
rtstriction  will,  no  doubt,  excite  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  our  readers  by 
BO  means  favourable  to  the  Austrian 
nvemment ;  but,  in  candour,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  that  their  defence  of 
this  restrictive  system  is,  to  say  the 
kiAt,  pUusible.     If  forced  to  become 
Its  advocates,  we  would  urge  the  fol- 
bving   arguments  in  its  favour: — 
Experience  proves  that   unrestricted 
freedom  of  education  and  publication 
ii  by  no  means  conducive,  either  to 
the  morality  or  h^piness  of  a  people. 
The  United  States  of  America  exhibit 
the  best  example  of  education  most 
extensively  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  perfectly  un- 
trammelled in  the  department  either 
of  schoolmaster  or  bookseller.    There 
every  one  may  teach  what  he  chooses, 
or  print  whatever  speculation  dictates. 
The  great  mental  activity  which  per- 
vades ail  dasses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
noe»  has  not  suffered  anv  diminution 
among  the  descendants  of  the  English 
settlers,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
drenmstmnces  of  their  history  and  their 
location  in  a  new  world,  it  has  been 
wonderfully  augmented.     These  colo- 
nists left   home  accompanied  by  the 
newly  invented  powers  of  the  press, 
and  America  is  now   the  only  free 
■adon  in  the  world  which  has  been 
fiwBded,  and  has  sprune  into  existence, 
SBiee  the  art  of  printing  commenced 
its  stimendous  operations.     In  Ame- 
rica Mucation  was  called  on  to  per- 
fiirm  a  new  function,  and  was  not 
deitinedf  as  in  En^and,  Germany,  and 
Fnooe,  to  modify,  to  improve,  or  to 
deteriorate  the  character   of  a  peo- 
pla  fbrmed  daring  the  preceding  ages 
of  a  slowly  developed  civilisation,  but 
wm  daatinedf  at  once,  to  stamp  with 


its  impress,  the  soft  and  yielding  ma- 
terials of  an  infant  societpr*     In  the 
United  States  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  can  read  and  write,  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  we  know  of  in  Europe ; 
books  too  are  much  cheaper,  news- 
papers more  numerous,  the  law  of 
libel  is  a  dead  letter*  and  no  such 
thing  as  censorship  exists — every  reli- 
gion is  tolerated,  and  consequently  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
citizens  of  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  product  of  an  experiment 
never  before  made  on  man.      What 
has  been  the  result  ?     We  fear,  nay, 
we  are  certain,  that  every  candid  and 
unbiassed  person  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  model  republic,  must 
confess  that  the  result  has  been  most 
signally  unpropitious.    Let  us  receive, 
on  this  point,  the  statement  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Herald ;_«'  This  is 
the  most  original  and  varied  countrv 
under  the  sun,  and  none  other  is  worth 
living  in     •    •     •     Every  element  of 
thouffht,    society,    religion,    politics, 
morius,  literature,  trade,  currency  and 
philosophy  is  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
transition,  change     *     •     *      Every 
tiling  is  in  a^state  of  effervescence  I 
50,000  persons  have  taken  the  benefit 
of  the  act,  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,000  of  dollars.     In 
religion  we  have    dozens  of  creeds, 
and  fresh  revelations  starting  everv 
year  or  oftcner.  In  inoraln  we  have  all 
sorts  of  ideas,  and  in  literature  every 
thing  in  confusion.     Sceptical  philo- 
sophy and  materialism  seem,  however, 
to  be  gaining  ground  and  popularity 
at  every  step.'* 

This  is  strong  language,  but  per- 
fectly correct,  and  consequently  the 
picture  of  America  contrasts  very  un- 
favourably with  that  of  Austria,  as 
witnessed  by  ourselves,  and  as  drawn 
by  Dr.  Wilde  and  other  travellers; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  no  population  in  the  world 
exhibit  so  little  crime  as  the  Austrian 
.—in  this  respect  Austria  far  excels 
America,  Britain,  or  France.  Space 
does  not  permit  us  to  examine  whether 
the  records  of  history  prove  that  the 
curse  of  modem  France  has  been  de- 
rived from  unrestricted  literature  and 
uncontrolled  education.  We  firmly 
believe  in  the  affirmative,  while  with 
respect  to  England  wo  fear  that  the 
same  causes  are  beginning  to  exert 
their  destructive  agency ;  but  this  ti 
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a  subject  we  cannot  now  enter  on. 
Dr.  Wilde's  description  of  Vienna 
and  its  institutions  is  ooth  instructive 
and  amusing.  The  following  graphic 
passage  is  a  good  specimen  of  our 
author's  stjlc : — 

*'  Amuscmont  is  cheap  in  the  capital ; 
dancing  and  smoking  aro  with  the  stu- 
dents, as  with  the  rest  of  the  Viennese, 
their  chief  solace  and  enjoyment ;  from 
the  Sperl  and  Galdenen  Birn  down  to 
the  balls  at  Afariea  Hnlf,  the  Wieden 
Theater,  the  Volhgarten,  tho  Redouten- 
^aalt  and  the  ElUtum,  all  oft'er  for  a  fow 
kreuUera  recreation  even  to  satiety. 
The  latter  classic,  though  not  attic, 
land  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  cel- 
lars excavated  beneath  several  extcn« 
sive  streets,  and  fitted  up  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe  ; — capable  of  holding  some  thou« 
sands  of  people,  and  far  exceeding  in 
the  variety  of  its  entertainments  the 
merriest  ,fete  at  Longchamp  or  the 
Champs  Elhfet  in  their  most  palmy 
days.  The  temperature,  the  decora- 
tions, and  the  dresses  of  the  bands 
and  attendants  in  each  of  these  fairy 
lands  being  arranQ;ed  in  accordance 
with  the  originals ;  the  millions  of  lights, 
the  wit  of  the  improvisators,  the  music 
of  the  troubadors,  the  native  songs  of 
the  Tyrolers,  the  laugh  and  jest  of  the 
olowns,  quacks,  and  conjurors,  the 
clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  honest 
good  humour  that  beams  in  the  faces 
of  the  many  hundred  light-hearted 
Viennese,  with  their  ponderous  Fraus^ 
and  bucksome  daugnters,  make  this 
scene  highly  attractive  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  students,  or  indeed  to  all  who 
would  witness  low-life  below  stairs  in 
this  gayest  of  capitals.  Grotesque 
and  mixed  as  are  the  characters  one 
•ees  in  the  Elyseum,  the  admittance  to 
which  is  but  four-pence,  1  have  seldom 
visited  it  without  meeting  there  some 
of  the  highest  of  the  Austrian  nobility 

nay,  it  is  not  without  the  pale  of 

royalty  itself,  for  both  here  and  in 
other  places  of  similar  character  and 
resort  will  frequently  be  found  some  two 
or  three  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria, 
mingling  with  unconcern  and  almost 
without  observation  among  tho  artisans 
Md  shopkeepers  over  whom  they  rule : 
Strang  to  English  eyes — yet  such  is 
Austrian  policy. 

**  And  then  as  to  dancing — Orpheus 
must  have  been  a  Wiener,  or  at  least 
have  once  set  tho  good  people  of  the 
imperial  city  a-going;  and  should  he 
return  some  twenty  years  hence,  he  will 
find  they  have  never  ceased  during  his 
abatnce.  It  is  really  quite  intoaioating 
for  a  foreigner  to  look  at  so  many  things 


turning  round  on  all  sides  of  hUn ^mea, 

women,  and  children — the  infant  and 
the  aged,  the  merry  and  the  melaaeMj 
— round  and  round  they  go,  spinnioy 
away  the  thread  of  life,  at  least  gaily, 
if  not  profitably.  I  do  verily  beIieT«t 
that  if  but  the  first  draw  of  Straois' 
or  Lanncr*s  fiddle-bow  was  heard  in 
any  street  or  market-place  in  Vienna 
in  any  weather  or  season,  or  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  all  Hvingt 
breathing  nature  within  earshot  woold 
commence  to  turn :  the  coachman  wonU 
leap  from  his  carriage,  the  laundreet 
would  desert  her  basket — and  all,  peer- 
esses and  prelates,  priests  and  profes- 
sors, soldiers  and  shopkeepers,  waitcn 
and  washerwomen,  Turks,  Jews,  and 
gentiles,  would  simultaneously  rush  into 
one  another's  arms,  and  waJtx  then- 
selves  to  a  jelly.  In  fact,  this  danohig 
mania,  like  animal  magnetism  or  the 
laughing  gas,  is  quite  irresistible,  at 
least  during  the  carnival. 

**  With  all  this,  I  have  never  aeen  a 
blow  given ;  I  never  witnessed  a  quar- 
rel or  a  row  amidst  those  varied  scenes ; 
and  among  the  students  duelling  is  al- 
most unknown.  But  for  the  perpetual, 
nevor-cnding  takin?  off  of  hats  Austrian 
politeness  would  be  really  charming. 
The  Austrians  are  polite  and  obliging 
to  strangers  and  to  one  another  from 
good  nature  and  kindness  of  lieart— 
the  French  because  it  is  the  etiquette. 
Drunkenness  is  scarcely  ever  witaesaed: 
during  my  residence  in  Vienna  I  never 
saw  a  person  in  a  staie  ^solutely 
drunk ;  and  begging  is  neither  tolerateo 
nor  necessary. — But,  I  find  I  am  run- 
ning into  a  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  people,  instead  of  writ- 
ing about  their  statistics  and  sanatory 
institutions." 

Dr.  Wilde  strongly  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  long-suppressed  Acadcraj 
of  Sciences  in  the  Austrian  oasitai, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  Men 
already  written : — 

«<  While,*'  he  adds,  "no  capital  in 
Europe  can  boast  of  finer  eollections  or 
more  extensive  museums  in  both  soisnco 
and  the  arts  than  that  of  Austrias  it  is 
a  fact  equally  certain  and  admitted,  tliat 
there  is  less  done  to  advance  the  cause 
of  general  science,  or  any  of  its  higlier 
branches,  or  to  uphold  the  true  philo- 
sopher in  Vienna,  than  in  any  other  city 
or  the  same  extent  and  resources  of  the 
present  day.  This  is  no  new  thane  of 
wonder  ,no  nap-hazard  conclusion  formed 
in  an  hour  or  a  day ;  it  is  Uie  result  of 
minute  and  anxious  inauiry  for  several 
months — it  is  a  tale  in  tne  mouths  «f  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an 
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Dnthe  subject,  aad  who  dare 
their  sentiments  honestly  and 
ind  it  must  be  the  conviction  of 
I  of  science  or  literature  who 
KM  in  that  rank  of  society  from 
ience  and  literature  have  ever 
a.     How  is  this  ?     Is  there  not 

for  such  ?  Will  the  more  want 
nage  thus  completely  crush  the 
»f  so  nuble  and  fast-flow erlii^  a 

Ko I  fear  we  must   seek  in 

ieper  source  for  the  stubborn 
't  thus  blights  the  roots  of  the 

knowledge.  Even  the  casual 
r,  or  the  amusement-hunting 
who  in  his  short  sojourn  in  the 
1  city,  is  led  about  by  his  valet 
from  institution  to  museum. 
idemy  to  university — ^who  spends 
Ltfnl  day  in  the  Ambrass  or  the 
•re  Gallery  beholds  the  richest 
3S  of  the*  animal  and  mineral 
D,  crowded  into  the  different 
1  collections  of  natural  history — 
a  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the 

tammer and  sees  in  the  museums 

quities  the  noblest  efforts  of 
in  and  Grecian  art — whose  mind 
ffully  impressed  with  the  patcr- 
emment  which  has  erected  and 
d  such  noble  hospitals  and  sana- 
ititntions — and  looking  at  these 
through  the  purple  veilthat  well- 
1  diplomacy  has  encomnassed 
lays  to  hims'elf,  surely  with  such 
Agements  arts  and  science  must 
I  here — the  savans  of  Vienna 
e  numerous  and  celebrated.  But 
Ukd  impressive  as  are  those  insti- 
I  and  museums,  they  have  not 
■ed  the  effects  that  similar  esta- 
ents  have  in  other  comitries.  The 

braoches  of  science  are  at  a  very 
»b  in  Vienna,  particularly  at  this 
it,  and  have  ocen  so  since  the 
«  of  its  astronomer,  botanist,  and 
ilogist  —  Littrow,  Jacquin,  and 
Chemistry  has  never  had  exis- 
there ;  astronomy  is  buried  in  the 

of  its  late  professor;  mineralogy 
Led  up  within  the  glass  cases  of 
.K.  cabinet  of  the  emperor  (unless 
f  again  Hourish  in  tne  [Ktrson  of 
Hudinger);  physiology  is  but  a 
;  and  geology  and  comparative 
lay  are  still  unborn  in  the  Austrian 
J  ihft  former  because  it  is,  or 
Jarbidden  to  be  taught,  lest  it 
1  .injure  the  morality  of  the  reli- 
Viennese  1— and  the  latter  because 
.  not  yet  been  specified  in  the  cur^ 
im  of  education  prescribed  by  the 


I  certainly  sounds  strange,  and 

rjiwinrii  inquiry,  ^y  thd  fm- 
iity  ehoold  bt  the  only  capital  in 


Europe  without  an  academy  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  more  especially 
as  such  institutions  are  permitted  te 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  at 
Prague,  Pesth,  Venice,  and  Milan." 
«  •  *  •  «  • 

"  The  fear  of  change,"  he  continues, 
•*  even  of  a  truly  scientific  and  literary 
nature,  seems  almost  as  great  a  bugbear 
to  the  Austrian  rulers  as  political  ad- 
vancement or  reform.     But  let  not .  the 
government  of  Austria  suppose  that  by 
giving  encouragement  to  the  progress 
of  science,  it  would  thereby  encourage 
a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  heart  of 
its  dominions.  '  The  author  has  resided 
suthciently  long  in  the  capital,  and  has 
had  such  opportunities  oi  observing  the 
condition  of  the  people   at  large,   as 
enables  him  to  see  and  feel  that 'the 
trading  and  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity (the  only  materi  I  by  which  the 
educated  and  the  political  can  ever  ho^ 
to  effect  any  revolutionary  change  m 
their  state  or  government)  are  too  com- 
fortable, contertted,  and  happy  to  be- 
come their  instruments.     lie  has  seen 
with  regret  how  much  superior  was  the 
condition  of  the  bur«^hers  and  trades- 
men of  Vienna  to  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Enc'land ;  and  how  much  su- 
perior the  Viennese  mechanic  was  to 
the  gm  and  whiskey-drinking,  sallow- 
faced,  discontented  artisan    of  Great 
Britain — too  often,  alas  I  rendered  un- 
happy and  discontented  by  the  inciting 
declamation  of  some  ale-house  orator, 
or  by  the  blasphemous  and  revolutionary 
sentiments  of  some  Chartist  periodical, 
that  lead  him  to  brood  over  fictitious 
wants,  or  drive  him  forward  to  deeds  of 
outrage,  at  once  ruinous  to  himself  and 
disgraceful  to  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs.     But  look  at  the  same  class 
in  Austria — enjoying   their    pipe   and 
supper,  listening  to  the  merry  strains 
of  Stranss  and  Lanner,  while  their  fami- 
lies, the  gay,  light-hearted  daughters  of 
the  Danube,  are  whirling  in  the  waltz 
or  gallope,  both  helping  to  maintain,  as 
well  as  their  betters,  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Viennese,  "  Man  lebt  urn  zu 
leben.*'    The  author  has  heard  of,  and 
also  seen  much  of  what  is  called  Austrian 
tyranny ;  but  ardently  as  he  loves  liberty, 
and  venerates  the  glorious  institutions 
of  Great  Britain,  he  is  now  constrained 
to  say  that  he  would  willingly  exchange 
much  of  the  miscalled  liberty  for  which 
the  starving,  naked,  and  often  houseless 
peasant  of  nis  father-land  hurrahs,  for 
a  moiety  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  su- 
perior condition  of  the  like  classes  in 
Austria.      Without    entering    on    the 
dangerous  .  subject  of  ]iolitics,    which 
should  not  find  its  way  mto  a  work  of 
this  description,  even  had  its  author 
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the  desire  of  doing  so,  he  cannot  but 
notice  the  boast  of  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  Vienna — ^that,  while  its  rulers, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  Buler, 
has  retained  this  g^eat  empire,  steadr 
and  nntoored,  although  formed  of  su(» 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  tongues  and 
nations,  when  other  countries  of  Europe 
hare  been  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
or  had  their  goTemments  completely 
orertumcd  by  war  and  internal  revolu- 
tion, Austria  has,  during  the  last  half 
century,  remained  like  a  ship  in  a  calm, 
sluegishly  rolling  on  the  windless  swell, 
whuother  helmsman  simply  rights  his 
wheel  when  the  occasional  iarring  of  his 
rudder  reminds  him  that  he  is  still  di- 
rector of  the  barque. 

**  This  may,  in  political  alTairs,  be  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country — ^timo  will 
yet  inform  us ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
such  matters  that  this  great  country 
has  remained  in  statu  quo ; — ^whilc  the 
surrounding  kingdoms  hare  increased 
their  commerce,  extended  their  fame, 
and  benefitted  mankind,  by  their  culture, 
patronage,  and  advancement  of  science ; 
Austria  can  still  boast  that  her  rulers 
have  preserved  her  unmoved  and  un- 
affected  by  the  scientific  proeress  and 
scientific  revolution  of  the  last  forty 
years. 

'*  It  may  be  for  her  political  advan* 
taee  that  her  double-headed  national 
emblem  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
innovation  from  without,  or  alteration 
from  within ;  but  wo  greatly  fear  that 
in  this  over-anxious  care  the  outstretched 
wings  of  the  Schwarzen  Adler  have 
shaded  the  extensive  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, and  its  imperial  city  in  particular, 
from  the  light  of  science,  and  cast  a 

Sloom  upon  the  ardour  necessary  to 
iscovery  and  improvement." 

Dr.  Wilde  has,  with  considerable 
industry  and  literary  labour,  collected 
from  Tarioiia  sources^  accounts  of  the 
several  learned  societies  that  have  ex- 
isted in  Vienna  since  the  erection  of 
the  celebrated  Danube  Society,  by 
Conrad  Celtes,  in  149S,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  i^tract  and  least  popu- 
lar sciences  have  not  progressed  since 
the  days  of  the  philosopbar,  Leibnitz: 

**  From  time  to  time,  and  by  writer 
after  writer,  has  this  lamentable  de- 
ficiency been  alluded  to ;  still  the  go- 
vernment, from  whom  all  here  must 
emanate,  took  no  step  to  remedy  the 
defect ;  at  length  a  few  of  the  men  most 
eminent  in  science  and  literature,  finding 
no  minister  willing  to  assist  them,  or 
put  forward  their  claims  for  this  our* 
pose,  determined  to  address  themselves 


to  the  emperor  in  person.    The  foUow* 
ing  twelve  persons  petitioned  the  Kalstr 
to  establish  an  acaoemy,  and  grant  go> 
vernment  assistance  towards  its  sapp0R» 
The  representatives  of  the  "^nfhnmstHiJ 
and  physical  section  were— Jaoqidttf  tti 
botanist;  Baumgartner,  director  c€m^ 
China  factory ;  Ettingshansen,'  profiMMor 
of  physics ;  Schreibers,  director  of  th^ 
natural  history  cabinet ;  Pmhel,  director 
of  the  polytechnic  institute;  andLittrow; 
the  astronomer.     The  phUoloftioal  and 
historical  class  was  supported  by  the' 
names  of  Kopiter  and  Wolf,  both  of 
the  imperial  library ;  Buchholi  Ameth. 
director  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  aiid 
antiquities ;  Chonel,  curator  of  the  im* 
perial  archives  ;  and  Hammer  Pnrgstallp 
the  orientalist.     This  petition  was  i^ 
coived  by  the  archduke  Lewis,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1637,  at  the  same  tine 
that  the   academy  at  Milan  was  re« 
erected.    It  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
chancellary,   and  from   thence  to  tte 
police  department;  and  it  remained  In 
its  passage  through  the  public  offices  for 
about  two  years,  till  it  at  last  gafaiad 
its  way  back    to   the  bureau  of  tiie 
minuter  of  the  interior,  where  it  now 
remains,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  till  a 
new  generation  and  a  more  enlightened 
era  forces  its  attenUon  upon  the  goveni- 
ment.    Jacquin,  Littrow,  and  Buchliol^ 
are  no  more :  while  they  lived,  compi^ 
risons  might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  leading  persons  of  tUs 
desirable  undertakmg ;  but  as  the  list 
now  stands.  Von  Hammer  remains  with- 
out a  competitor,undoubtedly  the  persoo 
of  most  hterary  reputation  m  Vienna.'* 

But  Dr.  Wilde  has  not  been  its  only 
advocate.  Littrow,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  that  Aus- 
tria can  boast  of  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, wrote  warmly  and  energeticallj 
in  its  behalf.  His  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  state  are  thus  describea  by  our 
author  :— 

'*  In  his  own  beautiful  and  peculiar 
style,  he  detidls  the  erection,  and  re- 
counts the  labours  of  the  diflRnrent  Eu- 
ropean academies.  When  speaking  of 
those  in  Spam,  a  poetio  sphit  worthy  of 
the  great  astronomer  breaks  ftnth.  He 
eloquently  sketches  the  history  of  that 
country  in  her  rolden  age ;  not  during  the 
period  in  which  she  discovered  a  world, 
but  already,  in  the  eighth  and  nfaith 
centuries,  when  warmed  with  Arable 
fire,  she  poured  forth  her  spuitual  Ught, 
in  the  richest  streams,  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  then  sunk  in  the  dark  niriit  of 
barbarity  wl  superstition,  and  even 
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e  regions  of  the  distant  east. 
16  pen  of  a  practised  artist,  and 
phic  powers  of  an  historian,  he 
be  tpfendoar  of  the  court  of  the 
jaden,  which  added  to  the  renown 
I  an  eaual  fame  in  arts  and  sci- 
uid  calls  to  our  recollection  the 
en  the  philosopher,  abandoning 
i  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
,  and  even  in  the  remote  lands  of 
Night  instruction  in  the  academy 
lova.  'Never,*  says  he,  'was 
higher  esteemed,  or  every  blos- 
the  human  mind  more  honoured, 
the  resplendent  court  of  Hakem 
md.  The  renown  of  the  academy 
ora  leaves  far  behind  it  the  long- 
les  of  Alexandria,  great  as  it  was 
ay.  It  leaves  behind  it  even  the 
r  the  high  schools  of  Bagdad, 
Sassora,  and  Bocara,  and  even 
;tions  of  Haroun  AI  Raschid,  and 
m;  and  never  was  Spain  (in 
iaon  vi-ith  its  time,  and  with  the 
ding  world)  more  intelligent, 
yt  happier  ;  never  was  its  admi- 
on,  finances,  or  industry  —  its 
I  or  external  commerce — its  agri- 
,  and  even  the  condition  of  its 
letter  attended  to,  than  in  the 
gf  period  of  the  Omunajaden.' 
t  aUndes  to  the  men  brought  for- 
ty academies,  foremost  among 
lands  Pope  Sylvester  the  Seconu, 
nowned  teacher  of  kin^s  and 
.    He  adduces  the  benefits,  na- 

scientific,  and  individual,  con- 
bj  the  societies  of  London,  Ber- 
iruy  and  St.  Petersburgh.  Ho 
ip  to  Austria,  the  many  great 
I  that  theifc  academics  have  pro- 
^he  New  tons,  Eulers,  D'Alem- 
irith  Copernicus,  Lagrange,  La- 
Mong^,  Gauss,  and  others  ;  who, 
d  by  academic  institutions,  have 
Bd  tneir  researches  into  the  re- 
f  the  unknown  ;  aud  by  enlarging 
mdaries  of  science,  advanced  the 
t  and  honour  of  their  countries. 
ityle  of  the  most  withering  sar- 
bnt  with  such  admirable  tact, 
escape  the  red  pen  of  even  an 
■a  censor,  he  compares  his  own 
f  to  the  present  stereotype  con- 
iif  China ;  and  in  the  same  clas- 
(rnmentative,  and  cutting  vein, 
uy  defines  that  difference  so  hard 
TCM  npon  the  Austrian  govern- 
between  a  university  and  an  aca- 

tbe  former  bemg  designed  but 
\  inatmction  of  youth,  and  where 


each  professor  (espocially  in  Southern 
Germany)  must  teach  not  only  certain 
doctrines,  but  teach  them  according  to 
sp?cified  rules  framed  for  his  direction^ 
and  beyond  which  ho  dare  not  advance ; 
while  the  latter  is  intended  not  only  for 
the  advancement  of  abstract  science, 
but  for  the  instruction  of  the  professors 
themselves." 

Wo  understand  the  reason  at  pre- 
sent assigned  by  the  heads  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  for  refusing  this  boon 
to  the  literati  of  their  capital^  is  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  talent  there 
to  give  it  stability  or  eclat ;  but 

"  If,'*    says    our    author,    *'  such   a 
want  docs  exLst,  then  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  Austrian  capital  must 
have    degoneratod    since    the  days  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  time  of  Maria  The- 
resa ;  and  such  a  deficiency  at  present 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  1  have 
already  stated,  by  the  misdirection  or 
mal-aaministration  of  the  Studium- Ho f- 
Commission^  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  care  and  support  of  science  in 
the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It 
is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed, 
that  the  Viennese  possess  but  little  taste 
for  literary  and  scientific  matters.    I  do 
firmly  believe,  that  were  the  barrier  that 
now  dams  up  the  stream  of  learning  at 
its  source   but  once  removed,   Vienna 
would  pour  forth  a  flood  of  light  that 
would  soon  rival  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Surely,   with    such    men    as   Hammer 
Purgstall,  the  first  of  living  orientalists, 
and  who  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  literati ;    mathemati- 
cians and  chemists  of  such  eminence  as 
Baumgarten  and  Ettingshausen  ;  novel- 
ists like  Caroline  Pichler  ;   poets  like 
Grillparzer,  Sedlitz,  Lenau  (r^impsch), 
and  Castclli  ;*   travellers  like  Hiigol ; 
naturalists,  who  count  among  their  num- 
bers John   Natterer,  Endlicker,  Screi- 
bers,  Haidinger,  Diesing,  and  Heckell, 
besides  such  men  as  Count  Bruenner, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Cuvier,  and  Pra- 
tobavaria,  the  lawyer  ;   together  with 
those  persons  whose  names  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  the  petition  of 
1837,  and  many  others  that  I  might  with 
great  justice  enumerate ;  —  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  talent  to  render  the  lite- 
rary society  of  the  capital  both  useful, 
brilliant,  and  agreeable." 

So  strenuously  has  our  author  taken 


m  nnmber  of  poets  in  Vienna  is  very  remarkable :  independent  of  those  I 
■nwrated  al>0Te,  we  find  Count  Auersperg,  (the  AnastasiuB  Griln,)  Friinkel, 
tinlSbvi,  and  Betty  Paoli,  who  have  all  written  with  much  spurit  and  efiect. 
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Up  thk  subject,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear, eyen  at  the  risk  of  being  te- 
dious. Quoting  his  observations  upon 
the  estaolishment  of  an  academy  as  a 
political  movement  from  another  por- 
tion of  his  work : — 

**  With  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  science  in  Vienna,  and  the  want  of  an 
academy  in  particular,  two  subjects  have 
started  into  notice  since  this  work  was 
originally  composed,  both  pregnant  with 
events  that  must  one  day  influence  the 
welfare  of  Austria.    It  is  well  known 
to  those  conversant  with  the   present 
Btate  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
that  during  the  last  two  years  Magyarism 
and  Sclavism  have  raised  their  heads 
from  out  of  the  literary  darkness,  and 
much  of  the  political  thraldom  in  which 
they  have  been  sunk  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century ;  and  one  ot  the  first 
efforts  of  this  new  spirit  has  evinced 
itself  in  various  attacks  upon  true  Ger- 
manism.    Should  not,  therefore,  sound 
policy  grasp  at  every  means  of  opposing 
to  those   growing    influences   surth    a 
powerful  scientific  organ  as  an  Austrian 
academy.     The  urgency  of  this  becomes 
the  greater,    as  the  Hungarians  and 
Bohemians  rejoice  in  such  institutions, 
and  from  these  bodies  have  issued  many 
of  the  works  to  which  I  now  allude. 
The  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  reign- 
ing house  in    particular,    being  truly 
German,  it  is  more  than  Egyptian  blind- 
ness in  them  to  remain  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  overpowering  efforts   of 
the  Sclaves  and  Magyars,  and  not  to 
strengthen  and  bind  together,  as  they 
thus  might,  the  German  elements  of  the 
constitution.   Is  it  not  an  unaccountable 
and  unwarrantable  neglect  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  whose  scientific  worth  and 
capability  is    so  much  underrated    in 
comparison  with  the  Hungarians,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Italians,  to  whom  aca- 
demies are  permitted,  thus  to  prohibit 
one  in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire, 
from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  the  pre- 
sent? .,    , 

'*  But  if  patriotism  has  no  avail,  the 
consideration  of  foreign  policy  should 
have  its  weight.    All  Germany,  as  we 
have  lately  had  many  instances  to  prove, 
is  rallying  its  nationality  against  France. 
'  The  ZoUverein  is  the  ^reat  bond  of 
'  union  which  holds  the  various  states  and 
principalities  of  this  vast  dominion  in 
eoUnection ;  but  from  this  Austria  still 
stands  aloof.     Can  we,  therefore,  while 
ahe  neither  leagues  with  the  one,  nor 
.permits  the  other,  consider  her  fully 
aHve  to  her  own  and  the  common  in- 
terests of  Germany  ?" 


As  our  author  treats  principally  of 
medical  subjects,  the  contents  of  his 
most  important  chapters  are  not  snitid 
to  our  pages,  and  consequently  wo 
must  content  ourselves  with  ono  laoro 
extract  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Austria: — 

*<  Althouffh  the  fine  arts  are  not  par- 
ticularly cultivated  in  the  imperial  elly 
or  the  provinces  of  Austria  Proper,  yet 
the  splendid  galleries  of  the  former,  i 
added  to  the  patronage  bestowed  apea  i 
modern  artists,  and  its  academy  of 
painting,  has  created  no  unworthy 
school  of  art  since  the  commenoement  i 
of  the  last  general  peace ;  and  eren  ia 
the  year  1820  there  were  seven  hundred 
students  and  young  artists  studying  itt 
Vienna :  but  while  Venice,  Milan,  and 
Prague  are  numbered  amon^  the  citiat 
of  the  empire,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
engraving,  music  and  the  drama,  find 
there  a  more  congenial  home. 

"Generally  speaking,  tlie  fine  arts 
flourish  most  in  the  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Italian  provinces ;  while  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Gallicia,  and  the  MiSttarj 
Borders,  as  might  be  anticipated  froM 
the  present  condition  of  these  countries, 
neither  possess  much  art,  nor  feel  its 
want,  let  although  this  applies  to 
Hungary  as  a  nation,  the  ol>serTatioB 
is  daily  losing  force  in  Uie  eapUal  of 
that  country. 

**  The  imperishable  reputation  ef 
Italy  as  a  school  of  art,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  galleries,  the  nnmber  and 
the  value  of  its  antiques  in  marble  and 
on  canvas,  the  remembrance  of  its 
•ancient  glory,  and  the  Tery  tread  of 
its  classic  ground,  have  long  since 
created  it  the  centre  of  European  art ; 
and  while  Rome  forms  the  nuclens  of 
this  centre,  the  cities  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  Loml)ardo- Venetian 
states  still  continue  to  uphold,  as  ikr 
as  the  state  of  art  in  the  present  day 
will  permit,  the  name  and  oelebrlty 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  ancient  mas« 
ters  :  and  the  spoils  'of  the  Byiantine 
kingdom,  which  adorn  the  lovely  daagh- 
ter  of  the  Adriatic,  still  monld  tht 
Venetian  artists. 

**  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  foor« 
teenth  century,  the  school  of  Padva 
•had  arisen,  with  Andreas  Montegna 
and  his  followers,  and  that  of  Verona, 
with  Gianfrancesco  Carotto.  In  these, 
if  the  outline  was  sharp  or  even  harsh, 
still  the  drawing  was  correct.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Venetian  school  arose;  and  while 
it  softened  the  lines  of  the  two  former, 
first  brought  into  play  those  wonderfvd 
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>owert  of  iu  magniftcent  colouring, 
rUch  has  finoe  become  its  characteris- 
iCy  And  has  never  been  snrpassed.  As 
re  advanoe  in  the  sixteentn  century — 
be  ^Iden  mf^  of  painting  in  Italy — 
Ume,  Florence,  ana  Venice  rie  tor  the 
wstery  in  the  art  bequeathed  to  them 
J  Giorgione  and  the  celebrated  Tiei- 
imo  VerocUi ;  and  even  in  later  years, 
"hen  the  glory  of  painting  had  d<^. 
arted  from  the  other  Italian  schools, 
lat  of  Venice  still  flourishcil,  and  could 
(»ait  a  Tintoretto  and  a  Paul  Veronese. 
I  the  serenteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
iriea,  those  stars  of  the  fir^t  magni- 
ide  which  had  illuminated  the  horixon 
r  Italian  painting  had  set ;  the  age  of 
aitation  ensued,  for  the  artiste  of  that 
aj  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
leir  forefathers,  seemed  as  it  were 
■red  by  the  perfection  attained  by  the 
maters'  of  the  earl  v  school,  and  seldom 
mtared  to  test  their  own  powers  of 
rig^ality ;  and  thus,  although  the 
*hoo]s  of  Alilan,  Venice,  and  Cremona 
[ill  produced  many  distiujiriiished  ar- 
ctn*  they  were  but  disciples  of  an 
■rlier  and  more  resplendent  period. 

*'  This  condition  of  the  art  in  Italy 
iwtinnes  to  the  present  day ;  for  af- 
lioagh  a  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture, 
nd  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
aiDtings,  by  modern  artists,  were  pro- 
need  in  the'Milanese  exhibition  in  18^, 
here  were  but  few  wurks  among  them 
f  any  merit,  wlieri-U|Mm  *  copy  *  cuuld 
ot  have  been  read. 

**  While  the  arts  were  undergoing 
his  change  in  Italv,  the  pf>culiar  scliools 
€  Aastria  and  bohemia  shot  forth, 
nd  eren  in  their  infancy  were  charac- 
orised  by  much  taste  and  genius,  par- 
icalarW  in  miniature  painting.  To 
lohemfa  undoubtedly  b<.*longs  the  hu- 
toor  of  having  created  the  tir^t  national 
chool  in  the  Au.«trian  dominion**,  for 
tven  so  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the 
bnrtceiith,  and  iM'ginning  of  the  tif- 
ceath  centory,  i\hen  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  hehl  his  court  in  Prague, 
Jie  encouragement  which  painters, 
imlptors,  and  at'chitects  of  every  nation 
there  received,  soon  ruise<l  a  healthlul 
ipirit  of  emulation  among  the  native 
irtists  of  that  country,  among  whom 
Ihe  names  of  Kunze  and  Theodorich 
■f  Pragve  stand  pre-eminent. 

"The  works  of  the  early  Bohemian 
Mhool  possess  all  the  errors  in  drawiii;^ 
■ad  ptrspective  which  characterise  the 
sU  Gcnaan  style.  The  last  and  the 
Muent  centuries  have,  however,  pro- 
dsesd  many  distinguishetl  Bohemian  ar- 
thtf*  who  Justly  earned  for  themselves 
Md  their  country  considerable  reputa- 
tisa  hi  painting.     The  imperial  city  was 


one  of  the  last  places  iu  the  monarchy 
where  native  art  commenced  to  flourish ; 
how  far  this  circumstance  may  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  that  encourage* 
ment  to  artists  and  that  fostering  care 
of  art,  (such  as  she  now  denies  to  sci- 
ence,) the  records  I  have  consulted 
make  no  mention ;  for,  although  we  read 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  Rudolph 
II.,  the  school  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress till  tho  present  time. 

**  In  1704,  an  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  under  Leopold  the  Firi»t,  was 
founded  in  Vienna,  and  furnished  with 
models  of  the  best  antiques  from  Rome 
and  Florence ;  thus  the  foundation  was 
laid,  but  no  sufHT^ittructurc  arose  upon 
it,  and  a  very  few  years  afler  its  erec- 
tion it  fell  into  decay.  In  1720  it  again 
rose  into  life,  and  a  school  of  architi-c- 
ture  was  connected  with  it ;  but  the  fir>t 
great  stop  towards  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  art  had  its  origin  in  the  collec- 
tions conimcnce<l  by  the  noble  families 
of  Lichtenstein  and  Schwartzenberg, 
and  by  the  protection  and  patronage 
which  they  afforded  to  architects,  sculp- 
tors, and  painters,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  ei;i^htw»nth  century. 

**  Under  Joseph  II.  the  academy  was 
enriche<l  with  many  new  and  spfcidid 
works  of  art,  liberally  endowed  ny  this 
patriotic  emperor,  dividetl  into  separate 
hcho(>N  for  its  Kevt-rai  brandies,  and 
placed  u!uIfT  tlu*  direction  of  Frederick 
Fiigcr,  a  painter  of  acknowledged  and 
superior  merit. 

"  The  splendid  public  and  ])rivate 
galleries  of  Vienna  are  now  too  well 
known  to  require  comment  or  descrip- 
tion— the  present  school  is  chieHy  dis- 
tinguisiied  for  its  success  iu  portrait 
painting  and  landscape.  Although 
sculpture  has  uever  flourished  to  any 
extent  in  the  capital,  the  statues  anci 
monuments  of  which  arc  principally  by 
Italian  masters,  yet  Austria  has  sent 
forth  many  disthignished  artists  in  this 
de])artnient,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
Raphael  Donner,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated European  sculptors  during  the 
early  vears  of  the  Ia><t  centnrv.  Some 
years  ago  the  Viennese  school  of  en- 
graving was  more  distinguished  than 
any  other  of  southern  Germany,  and 
received  much  eclat  from  the  works  of 
Jacob  Schmutzer ;  but  this  art  has 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
given  way  to  the  softer  touches  of  litho- 
graphy. We  are  indebted  to  a  Bohe- 
mian, Alois  Sciiofelder,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  tlii.«  latter  art,  which  was  first 
brought  into  general  use  in  Munich,  and 
afterwards  in  Vienna,  from  whence  it 
has  sfiread  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  Singing  and  music,  which  have  had 
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their  birih-plAce  in  tho  Italian  states  of 
this  empire,  are  hij^hly  cultivated  in  the 
capital,  the  operatic  and  sacred  music  of 
which  is  ably  sustained  by  native  artists, 
and  the  melody  and  power  of  Lutzcr 
and  Staudegel  will  be  long  remembered 
by  those  of  their  hearers  who  have  a 
heart  that  can  be  charmed  by  music  and 
song. 

'*  The  German  and  Bohemian  people, 
who  by  nature  possess  so  much  of  tho 
genius  of  music,  soon  improved  their 
own  talents  in  that  line  by  adopting 
much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  their 
Italian  neighbours ;  Prague  and  Vienna 
have  lately  become  rallying  pomts  for 
all  the  good  musicians  and  smgers  on 
the  Continent;  and  tho  reputation 
which  Mosart  and  Haydn,  (both  of 
whom  were  Austrians,)  and  Gluck  and 
Beethoven,  acquired  for  the  capital  of 
southern  Germany,  is  still  sustained  by 
able  artists  and  composers.* 

"  The  Viennese  possess  much  taste 
for  the  drama  in  aA  its  branches ;  the 
theatres,  though  numerous,  are  always 
well  attended,  and  that  of  the  Burg  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  pieces  acted  there  are 
always  of  the  chastest  character,  and 
the  talent  of  its  actors — among  whom 
are  Lowe  and  Madame  Rettich — is 
universally  acknowledged.*' 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Wilde's  fifth 
chapter  on  the  Present  state  of  Science 
in  Vienna  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  Dr.  Wilde*8  diligence  in  collecting  in- 
formation, we  willingly  lay  before  them 
his  remarks  upon  Austrian  literature — 

•'  The  literature  of  Austria,  in  qua- 
lity as  well  as  quantitv,  appears  to  have 
degenerated  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
for,  from  1733  to  1790,  tlie  period  when 
it  flourished  most,  there  were  in  one 
year  in  Vienna  upwards  of  four  hundred 
authors.  It  is  stated  by  Springer,  that 
the  authors  of  Austria  amount  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
The  severitpr  of  the  censorship  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  causes  at  present 
acting  so  injuriouslv  upon  all  nterary 
labour, literary  speculation,  and  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  knowledge.  Natural  history, 
geo^aphy,  mathematics,  law,  and  the 
physical,  technical,  and  medical  sciences, 
compose  the  chief  part  of  the  present 
home  literature  of  Austria.  Philology 
also  has  been  long  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  oriental  languages  in  par- 


ticular have  received  in  this  co 
special  attention,  while  dramatic  i 
and  lyrical  poetry  are,  when  unconr 
with  politics  or  religion,  rather  e 
ragea  by  the  state,  and  are  well ) 
to  the  genius  of  this  imaginative 
pie.  The  Austrian  literature,  as 
he  supposed,  consists  of  the  seven 
guages  and  nations  of  this  g^at  et 
and  likewise  numbers  among  its  pr 
tious,  works  in  several  of  the  or 
languages,  particularly  the  Amu 
These  latter,  which  consist  part 
translations  and  partly  of  origina 
ductions,  emanate  from  the  Me 
risten  or  Armenian  Catholics,  i 
cloister  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  V< 
they  are  for  the  most  part  compoi 
works  of*  instruction  and  devotion 
supply  those  of  the  Armenian 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire 
rally.  Tho  Wallachian  people,  um 
borders  of  Hungary  ana  Transyn 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  Im 
sessed  of  a  special  literature,  have 
school-books,  and  also  some  reli 
works  printed  in  their  own  to 
Within  the  last  few  years,  severa 
works  have  been  printed  in  Latii 
maic,  and  Hebrew ;  but  the  p 
national  literature  of  Austria  consi 
those  works  published  in  the  Gei 
Italian,  Sclavonian,  and  Hungaria: 
guages,  and  very  lately,  some  few 
have  appeared  in  the  original  Boh* 
tongue.  The  German  press  is 
actively  employed  in  the  capital,  ai 
country  below  the  Enns,  and  least 
the  Tyrol,  Carynthia,  and  Car 
Hungary  has  lately  sent  forth 
valuable  publications,  chiefly  on 
tific  subjects,  in  the  Sclavonian 
guage ;  but  the  upper  portion  ol 
country  seems  latterly  to  have  prel 
the  German  literature  to  its  own 
literature  is  said  to  have  arisen  d 
the  second  half  of  the  last  ccntQ 
the  numerous  songs  and  airs  whtd 
suited  the  chivalrous  and  enterp; 
spirit  of  tho  Magyars ;  and  it  has  g 
so  rapidly  since  that  period,  that 
space  of  nine  years,  from  1817  tc 
inclusive,  there  appeared  three  hu 
and  ten  articles  in  Hungarian,  twc 
dred  and  fifty-nine  in  Latin,  one 
drod  and  twenty-seven  in  Germai 
eleven  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  ii 
country. 

**  Venice  and  Milan  are  the  cent 
Italian  literature,  which  is  at  pi 
characterized  by  the  predominai 
works  on  language,  mathematics 


•  "  I>«ring  my  sUy  at  Vienna  I  was  twice  present  at  concerts  in  the  great  i 
•chool  of  the  palace,  at  which  1100  artists  performed." 
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tnrflLl  phQosophjr,  and  the  hataral  sciences 
^«nermllj ;  not  because  I  belierc  those 
A  objects  to  be  more  con^nud  to  the 
^.aMtes  mnd  maimers  of  that  people,  bnt 
because  tbej  are  the  onl  j  ones  they  can 
with  safety. 
**  The  Hungarian  language,  now  the 
of  its  senate  and  its  official 
I,  is  daily  becoming  more  known, 
i«r»  Yalned,  and  more  cultirated — 
and  dramatic  and  theological 
w- sitings  are  at  present  its  chief  sub- 


Springer's  Statistics,  published  in  1840, 
and  shows  that  the  number  of  works 
published  in  the  monarchy  had  decreased 
two  hundred  and  seventy  from  1^2  to 
1893:— 


^  **  The  SclaTonian  literature,  which  is 

^KTided  into  the  proper  Bohemian,  the 

^daronian,  and  the  Serbish  and  Wind- 

^li  tongues,  has  long  been  distinguished 

MM.  MoraTia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Csechen, 

axad  may  date  its  most  glancing  period 

&o  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

t^<oth  centuries,  and  it  continued  till 

tJtee  influence  of  Austria  forced  upon  the 

people  of  these  countries  the  German 

tojigue.     After  a  long  pause,  an  endea- 

woor  has  been  recently  made  to  rc-ebta- 

blish  the  written  language  of  Bohemia, 

iMit  with  little  success ;  the  public,  and 

tAie  Mpi^er  circles'  in  particular,  had  be* 

eome  accustomed  to  their  adopted  lan- 

gjiiage,  and  they  possessed  neither  the 

energy  nor  the  literary  ability  of  the 

Hn^arians  to  throw  it  off.     In  1835, 

there  were  nine  journals  published  in 

Prams  in  the  mother  tongue. 

*' The  literature  of  Poland  has  like- 
ine  had  a  elorious  era  in  the  same 
fwiod  with  the  Bohemian ;  and  a  suffi- 
ciener  remains  from  that  time  to  exhibit 
Ui  simndanoe,  force,  and  beauty,  in 
Mrj,  history,  and  theology.  It  can 
Wdlj  now  be  expected  that,  bowed 
down,  and  broken  in  spirit  as  in  fortune, 
P^iiiDd  could  still  shme  in  literature ; 
isd,  thcn^ore,  although  translations 
tnn  the  French  and  German  are  nume- 
ral, bar  native  works  and  authors  are 
Wt  ftw,  yet  these  few  still  adhere  to 
tke  original  type,  and  their  productions 
ue  e&fly  of  a  poetical,  religious,  and 
khtsrie  nature. 

,  *'The  Serbish  literature  is  still  in  its 
afiuey,  for  this  tongue  has  only  been 
dented  to  a  written  language  since 
tie  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
Mstiry.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Dal- 
aatii  and  Ragusa.  Several  of  the 
virb  of  Hungary,  particularly  upon 
tWological,  histoncal,  and  philological 
Mjtets,  are  written  in  Latin,  for  there 
tbt  hmgaaee  is  still  spoken,  even  by 
^  fewer  orders,  in  the  common  usages 
or  life. 

*'  The  following  table  exhibits  in  a 
dearer  manner  than  words  can  express 
l^flkaraeter  and  present  condition  of 
Antrian  Uterature ;  it  is  extracted  from 
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216 

111 
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43 
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25 

23 

16 

197 

151 

256 

233 

51 

48 
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10 

106 

96 

8 
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179 

165 

195 

160 

93 

106 
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Motrali  and  Theology,  Beligion,  Pntyer- 
booki,  &c. 

Law  and  Political  Affain 

Medldnaand  Surgery,  including  Inan- 
gnral  DlHertationf 

Fhilowplij    ..... 

Philology 

Aftronomy    ...... 

lliktory  and  Biography  .        .        . 

Chemittry  and  Phyiica         .        .        . 

MathenuUlct  and  Qcomctry    .        »        . 

Bomanrci,  Talcs,  and  NoreU         • 

Agricnltara  and  Tcdinology  .        . 

Natural  Uiatory 

Architecture  .        •        .        .        . 

Pbctry  and  the  Drama  .... 

Minor  Poems  and  Songa  . 

Mude  and  the  Fine  Arts  (Painting)       . 

Statistics 

Geography,  Voyages,  and  Trarela  .        . 

Military  Works 

Educational  and  School-books,  ftc 

Almanacs,      Calendars,      lland-Uooks, ) 
and  Annuals,  &c.        .        .        .        . ) 

Other  Works  unspcclfled       •       •       . 


**  An  examination  of  this  table  affords 
us  no  bad  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the 
Austrian  people  and  the  character  of 
their  literature,  as  sanctioned  and  patro- 
nised by  the  ^o?emment.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  m  the  habit  of  judging  of 
the  Austrian  literature  by  the  number 
of  the  publications  of  that  country  spe- 
cified m  the  Leipzig  catalogue;  tnis 
however  is  an  unfair  test,  for  in  the 
list  of  German  works,  published  at  the 
Easter  fair  in  the  year  1835,  of  3164 
books  mentioned  therein,  but  216  were 
Austrian  ;  and  in  1839,  of  3127  works 
only  118  were  Austrian.  This  arises 
from  the  little  intercourse  that  subsists 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  other 
German  publishers — from  many  of  the 
Austrian  works  being  written  in  the 
Sclavonian,  Hungarian,  and  Latin  lan- 
guaees — from  the  fact  of  most  Austrian 
works  being  expressly  written  for,  and 
only  applicable  to,  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country — and  from 
the  strict  censorship  of  the  imperial  do- 
minions, rendering  mipossible  the  usual 
barter  or  interchange  of  literature,  hy 
which  the  booksellers  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Germany  conduct  their  mercan- 
tile transactions.  It  is  calculated  that 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  Austrian 
literature  appears  in  the  Leipsig  cata- 
logue. Compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  and  with  Germany  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  evident,  that  when  we  sub- 
tract the  mere  school-books  and  other 
minor  publications,  the  literature   of 
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Southern  Oermanv  is  bjr  no  mcanx  ade- 
quate to  the  population  and  the  present 
state  of  civUitation  in  that  country ;  and 
the  polygrlot  condition  of  this  literature, 
reduoes  the  number  of  works  which  are 
applicable  to  each  nation  or  condition  of 
the  community  to  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber. 

"  It  will  b«  se^n  by  referring  to  the 
foregoing  table,  that  (independent  of  the 
school-books  and-  almanacs)  religious 
works  are  the  most  numerous ;  then 
follow  those  on  medicine ;  after  that, 
poetry  and  dramatic  productions  ;  and 
then  historical  and  biographic  works ; 
the  novel' and  romance  literature,  al- 
though appar<intly  so  numerous  in  the.se 
yt^rfl,  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  many  of 
the  works'inchided  in  this  number,  were 
but  new  e<^itiohs  of  former  publications. 
Many  of  the  poetic  works,  which  were 
cliiedy  Italian,  were  of  mere  local  inte- 
rest; and]  much  of  the  history  and  bio- 
graphy is  of  a  popular  and  encyclopoedic 
character. 

**  The  relative  proportion  of  works  in 
tlie  four  different  languages  now  in  most 
general  use  in  the  Austrian  states,  stood 
thus  in  the  years  1832  and  1833— Ita- 
Kan  2,221,  German,  2,139,  Latin  389, 
Bohemian  178;  Hungarian  literature 
wa.^  not  at  this  time  in  a  sufficient  state 
or  ailvancement  to  offer  a  fair  compari^ 
son  with  the  foregoing.  In  Italian  lite- 
rature, the  greatest  number  of  works 
are  those  published  in  the  Lombardy 
states,  which,  even  in  the  year  1824, 
posftei^sed  a  native  literature  to  the 
amount  of  1,040,500  volumes  ; — in  1832, 
this  kingdom  published  913  and  the 
Venetian  state  862  works  ;  and  in  1830, 
liombardy  produced  788  and  Venice 
843  hooks. 

**  In  the  years  1832  and  1833,  the 
works  published  in  Austria  (not  including 
Italy)  were  70  Polish,  91  Greek,  37 
AVindish  and  Serbish,  53  Hebrew,  and 
8  Armenian,  exclusive  of  its  own  imme> 
diate  literature ;  many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  but  translations  and  new  edi- 
tions, the  number  of  original  works 
being  about  two^thirds  of  the  whole. 

*'  Owing  to  the  strict  censorship,  few 
foreign  works  are  admitted  into  Aus- 
tria ;— In  1832,  these  amounted  to  2,509, 
and  in  1833,  they  numbered  2,791  ; 
among  those  of  the  former  year  were 
G7  historical,  63  poetical,  29  theological, 
and  14  legal  and  juridical.  Of  5,300 
foreign  puolications  recently  admitted 
into  Austria,  3,578  were  German,  771 
French,  657  Italian,  1 12  Polish,  75  Eng- 
lish, 6  Greek,  and  101  Latin. 

*'  Th«  periodical  literature  it  very 
seanty ;  each  of  the  fifteen  principal 
elties  publishes  a  newspaper,  denomi- 


nntcd  the  Provinzial  Zeitung^  n 
under  the  Immediate  direction 
government  of  the  place;  it  c 
all  the  government  orders  and 
tions,  and  likewise  publishes  t 
news.  Each  govemment-olBec 
an  Amtsbtattt  or  government  | 
which  is  solely  occupied  with 
new  laws,  regulations,  and  enM 
There  are  likewise  fourteen  othi 
papers,  the  principal  of  which 
Austrian  Ooserver  {Oesterrti 
Beobachter),  established  since  1€ 
the  8al£burg,  Troppau,  Prenlni! 
Agram  papers,  the  Ktuckamt  Bi 
the  Magyar  Kurir ;  that,  howi 
the  greatest  circulation.  Is  the 
Zeitung.  There  are  six  new 
published  In  the  capital,  two  of 
the  Observer  and  the  Wiener  J 
are  so-called  political.  The  chief 
news,  however,  obtained  by  tb 
trlans,  Is  contained  in  the  AU 
Zeitungj  or  Augsburgh  Gasette 
has.  It  Is  said,  a  separate  edition 
for  circulation  In  Austria  whi 
thing  appears  In  its  pages  thi 
not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the 

*'  Foreign  newspapers  were  : 
admitted,  in  the  following  numb 
proportions,  In  1833,  Germai 
French  116,  EnglUh  20,  Italiai 
all,  423. 

**Thls  number  has,  howeve 
much  curtailed  since  that  period 
the  last  official  accounts  (those  fc 
we  find  the  number  reduced  to  d 
tone  and  character  of  which  i 
learned  from  the  following  states 
German — 39  political,  52  Uteri 
artistic,  and  40  of  a  mixed 
French — 21  political,  2  literal 
artistic,  36  mixed ;  English — 4  p 
and  1  literary ;  Italian — 6  politic 
2  In  other  foreign  languages.  Th< 
periodical  literature  consists  of  ji 
(Jahrtmcher^)  magazines,  and 
communicators,  (Miitheilungen^) 
number  of  seventy-six.  One 
these  belong  to  the  Lombardo-V 
kingdom,  which  takes  the  lead  In 
matters  of  all  the  other  Austri 
vinces :  thus,  we  find,  that 
76  journals  published  In  the  e 
Italy,  32  belonged  to  Lombai 
to  Venice,  24  to  Naples,  and  10 
dinla.  The  characters  of  the  7 
trlan  journals  are,  2  theolofi 
legal,  7  medical,  2  astronomlciU 
physics,  agriculture,  trade,  an< 
merce,  9  for  history,  statistics,  a 
graphy,  2  military,  2  for  genera 
ture,  and  36  for  art  and  mixed  si 
There  are  2  literary,  2  medietl. 
legal  periodicals  published  in 
Imldes  the  quarterly  proceeding 
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.ygricnltoral  and  indastriAl  societies. 
rfhe  JmArbSeker  der  LUeratur^  which 
^^ommenecd  in  1818,  is  the  chief  Aas- 
'^rian  jonmml  of  emiDence,  and  the  Me- 
^inmitfrk-  Ckimrguekt'ZeUtchrift,  pab- 
Wished  at  Imubmck,  is  one  of  toe  oldest 
^□Mdical  periodicals  in  Europe ;  it  is  now 
mJi  ita  filty-fonrth  jear.  The  six  papers 
'^vkich  are  principall  J  read  in  the  capital, 

Jaa?e  the  loUowme  circulation : — Allge' 
^■rr»«-2M/i0i^l999,  Tkeater'S^ituncmi, 
^.AttiiiMr-Zeiiehnft  523,    WteMer    Mode- 

^^.^leknft  490,  Le^xigfr  Moden  2*^, 
imai  de 


onmai  da  Francfort  o7 ;  besides  this, 
"Kbere  are  the  Humoritt  and  the  Oetter- 
^eickiaeke  Zusehauer,  which  ha^e  also 
^^ot  a  considerable  circulation.  Ther^ 
ms  a  prirate  subscription  reading-room 
Sk  B  Vienna,  the  Casino,  where  foreigners 
^wrill  find  some  of  the  English  newspapers 
d  reviews-Jthe  *  Times,'  *  Morning 
ost/  and  the  *  Athenseum.*  " 


» •» 


At  the  prwont  moment,  when  the 
subject  of  the  medical  charities  of  Ire- 
land eng^ossess  so  madi  attention,  it 
is  extremely  fortunate  that  Dr.  Wilde 
lias  presented  ut  with  the  fullest  de- 
tails respecting  the  Austrian  Sanatory 
Institutions^  for  although  the  ettah- 
Aished  haljCs  of  this  oonntryy  and  the 
mtore   of  the    British   constitution, 
rsader  the   adoption  of  the   entire 


Austrian  code  impossible,  yet  there 
are  many  of  their  sanatory  regulations 
which  we  might  borrow  with  great 
benefit  to  ourselvesy  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  poor  laws  and 
medical  police  the  legislature  might 
derive  many  useful  hints  from  our 
author's  fifteenth  chapter  on  the 
General  and  Medical  StaHitia  of  tk$ 
Austrian  empire. 

We  are  now  compelled  by  our  limits 
to  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
work,  in  which,  although  the  author's 
object  was  principall v  to  record  the 
existing  condition  of  Austrian  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  sanatorv  institu- 
tions, abundant  matter  will  be  found 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  general 
reader.  Hard  names  and  statistical 
tables  may  at  first  blush  deter  him  who 
reads  merely  for  pleasure,  but  we  pro- 
mise that  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the 
volume  will  suffice  to  dispel  any  idea 
of  dullness,  as  it  really  is  but  another 
of  the  many  instances  before  the  world 
of  how  agreeable  a  book  can  be  made 
on  apparently  the  least  ^musinff  topics, 
bv  a  clever  man,  particularly  wnen  that 
clever  man  is  a  clever  physician. 
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fc^eitii  bgr  Mc.  Batarti'k  vfeten  oT  *«I1m  Toad  ICeBmon,**  In  the  fizhlliltiMi  of  Um  &<qral  fii 

Academx. 

[It  is  neoesBary  to  explain,  that  the  colossal  figure,  ivhich  tradition  names 
a  real  or  fiibled  Memnon,  is  one  of  a  pair^  similar  in  most  respects,  placed  si 
side  in  the  desert  of  Thebes.] 

Gigantic  miracles  of  stone !  which  sit 
Brooding  above  the  silent  wildemessy 
And  throned  in  adamantine  power^  oppress 

The  heart  with  worship  1    Doth  no  tongue  transmit 

Your  history  ?    Shall  we  ask  yon  clouds  which  flit 
Like  dreams  across  the  desert? — or  address 
The  dusky  tribes  that  throng  around? — or  guess 

The  riddles  o'er  your  marble  mantles  writ  ? 

All's  silent but  ye  still  sit  side  by  side> 

Colossal  sentinels  before  the  tomb 

Of  Timcy  wherein  the  cerements  of  man's  pride 
Around  the  reliques  of  his  hopes  consume ; 

And  e'en  Conjecture  scarcely  dares  to  glide 

Past  your  mate  watch^  to  fathom  mystery's  womb. 

Have  ye  resembled  men  ?  uplifted  here^ 

The  mightier  image  of  the  mighty  dead. 
That  thus  around  your  pedestals  should  spread 

The  world  in  worship,  till  its  tribes  appear 

Cast  in  the  mute  bewilderment  of  fear 

Before  a  memory  ?     Idle  tales  are  read> 

And  credulous  fools  bv  names  and  dates  misled ; 

But  from  the  echo  of  our  hearts  we  hear 

The  indignant  confutation  breathed  aloud : — 

Thence  through  the  bosom  to  the  kindling  eye 

The  overflowing  impulses  which  crowd 

To  force  conviction,  swell  the  heart's  reply — 

Behold  the  twins  whose  birthplace  is  the  clouds- 
Who  shall  presume  to  claim  ye  from  the  sky  ? 

Or  are  ye  but  the  massy  wrecks  of  days, 

When  form  and  thought  were  mountainous,  and  things 

Soared  with  Titanic  during  on  the  wings 
Of  energy  towards  heaven? — when  stones  men  gaze 
And  muse  upon,  of  temples  that  amaze 

Our  pigmy  eyes,  then  rose  in  giant  rings 

For  rites  unknown  and  dismal  ?  Oh,  it  brings 
Strange  thoughts  to  life,  that  shadowy  veil  to  raise, 
And  rear  agam  the  vast  Cyclopean  state, 

Unchronicled,  save  by  the  half-hewn  stone. 
Which  lapsing  ages  half  obliterate 

Into  its  Quarried  shapelessness,  o'ergrown. 
As  if  Time  claimed  such  monuments  from  fate. 

And  made  of  years  the  steps  to  grandeur's  throne. 
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Or»  jet  more  ancient,  did  your  crowns  appear 

Along  with  light,  above  the  waters,  when 

The  spirit  of  God,  new  risen  off  the  main, 
Had  struck  his  pinion  for  a  higher  sphere  ? 
Perchance  with  those  uncouth  memorials,  where 

Shapes  more  than  mighty  press  the  groaning  plain 

Wito  more  than  monuments,  ye  too  remain. 
Like  bones  protruding  from  a  dead  world's  bier^ 
With  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,  sole  trace 

Of  types  preadamite,  ere  nature's  mould 
Had  shrunk  into  the  present,  and  the  race 

Of  monsters  of  a  magnitude  untold. 
Extinct  to  give  a  dwindled  ofispring  place. 

Then  JEy  such  stalwart  masters  were  controll'd. 

Whatever  was  your  birth,  there,  there  ye  are. 
Split,  hot,  and  crumbling  in  the  furnace-sun 
Of  years,  which  in  unnumbered  course  have  run 

Around  ye,  casting  your  tall  shade  afar. 

Like  dius,  thwart  the  sand.     And  yet  ye  share 
One  power  with  those  that  made  ye — for  upon 
Day's  first  approach,  a  sweet  but  single  tone 

Doth  ever  welcome  in  the  morning  star. 

No  more — in  life  ye  bear  no  further  part. 
In  eyeless  impotence  each  rears  its  head 

Above  a  desert,  stony  as  its  heart. 

And  dry  as  mummies  in  their  Memphian  bed. 

Strange  I  that  the  soul  should  quail,  and  reason  start 
f  efbre  these  idols^  powerless  and  dead  I 

Riddles  ye  are,  deep  as  your  kindred  Sphynx, 

And  man  hath  now  no  (Edipus  to  read 

The  meaning  of  your  mysterv,  decreed 
To  wut  the  loosing  of  those  fleshly  links 
Which  chain  us  to  the  hour.     Yet  foncy  thinks 

Strange  fables  forth,  and  nourishes  the  seed 

Of  wonders,  sprinkling  o'er  the  wildest  weed 
Drops  from  the  fountains  whence  devotion  drinks. 
For  there's  religion  in  your  silence — deep 

And  thrillinff  as  the  midnight  ocean's  swell ; 
And  your  ineffably  mysterious  sleep 

Bids  worship  wake — nor  can  beholders  tell, 
Whyy  as  the  watch  of  ages  there  ye  keep. 

All  levity  is  hushed,  as  by  a  spell. 

Oh,  miffhty  moral  of  the  human  story  I 

Like  ye,  the  potentates  of  earth  at  last. 

When  all  the  Tisions  of  their  pride  have  past. 
Or,  like  their  locks,  float  round  them,  thin  and  hoary. 
Prove  what  a  mockery  is  earthly  glory. 

The  eternal  gaze  along  the  arid  waste 

Of  joys,  beyond  their  palsied  powers  to  taste. 
Light  as  Egyptian  sands,  and  transitory. 
Oh !  from  these  cumbrous  ruins,  learn,  ye  wise. 

To  rear  the  trophies  of  a  truer  power. 
As  much  superior  to  such  vanities. 

As  much  more  rich  than  empire*s  vastest  dower. 
As  earth's  ftur  field  this  wilderness  outvies. 

As  Christian  hopes  o'er  Memnon's  memory  tower  I 

Advena. 
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WO&DSWO&TH'S  O&EfiCfi.* 


This  very  beautiful  book  U  worthy  of 
the  D&me  of  Greece,  and  of  another 
name  now  classical  in  England  by  a 
double  claim,  that  of  Wordsworth. 
As  regards  the  pictorial^  it  delineates 
almost  every  thing — scenery,  buildingSi 
costume ;  and  has  besides  number- 
less fanciful  vignettes.  There  are  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings  on  wood,  and  twenty-eight 
on  steel,  all  by  such  artists  as  Cooley 
Fielding,  F.  Creswick,  D.  Cox,  Har- 
vey, Paul  Huet,  Mei&sonier,  Sargentf 
Daubigny,  and  Jacques.  The  descrip- 
tive paints  Greece  as  it  was,  and  again 
as  it  is ;  and  with  the  hand  of  one  who 
is  master  of  his  subject,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern geography  of  the  country,  and  an 
accomplished  observer  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  arts.  The  historical  por- 
tion, in  like  manner,  exhibits  the 
learning  and  judgment  of  the  author. 
The  traveller  in  Greece  will  find  this* 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  very  best 
book  he  could  take  with  him — no  other 
work  contains,  perhaps,  so  much  mat- 
ter in  one  fair  octavo  ;  and  it  has  this 
further  advantage,  that  whatever  infor- 
mation Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  us  on 
subjects  of  this  class,  comes  stamped 
with  acknowledged  authority.  The 
classical  student,  albeit  that  ne  never 
makes  a  voyage  except  it  be  atUotir  de 
sa  chambre^  will  find  in  these  pages 
most  interesting  and  abundant  mfor- 
mation ;  and  the  poet,  the  architect,  and 
the  antiquarian  may  gather  from  them 
quite  enough  to  repay  a  perusal. 

One  or  two  short  extracts  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  book. 

The  passage  which  follows  leads  to 
his  description  of  Athens : — 

"  To  describe  Athens,  a  man  should 
be  an  Athenian,  and  speak  the  Athenian 
language.  lie  should  have  lona;  looked 
upon  its  soil  with  a  feeling  of  almost 
religious  reverence.  He  should  have 
regarded  it  as  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of 
illustrious  men,  and  have  recognised  in 
them  his  own  progenitors.    The  records 


of  its  early  history  shenld  not  be  to  Um 
a  science ;  they  should  not  have  been  the 
objects  of  laboHous  research,  but  should 
have  been  famiUar  to  him  from  his  in- 
^Lnoy — have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously in  hii  mind,  and  have  grown 
with  his  growth.  Nor  should  the  period 
of  its  remote  antiquity  be  to  him  a  land 
of  shadows — a  platonic  cave  in  which 
unsubstantial  forms  move  before  his  eves 
as  if  he  were  entranced  in  a  dream.  To 
him  the  language  of  its  mytholoenr  should 
have  been  the  voice  of  truth.  The  tem- 
ples of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to 
nim  mere  schools  of  art.  He  should  not 
have  considered  them  as  existing,  in 
order  that  he  might  examine  their  de- 
tails, measure  their  heights,  delineate 
their  forms,  copy  their  moulding,  and 
trace  the  vestiges  of  colouring  still  visi- 
ble upon  them.  They  should  not  have 
afforaed  materials  merely  for  his  com- 
pass or  his  pencil,  but  for  his  affections 
and  for  his  religion. 

"  This,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our 
case.  We  commence  our  description  of 
this  city  with  avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  convey,  or  en- 
tertain an  idea  of  Athens  such  as  it 
appeared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  there  is  another  point 
of  view  from  which  we  love  to  contem- 

Slate  it — one  which  supplies  us  with  re- 
ections  of  deeper  interest,  and  raises  in 
the  heart  sublimer  emotions  than  could 
have  been  ever  suggested  in  ancient  days 
by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an  Athenian. 

**  We  see  Athens  in  ruins.  On  the 
central  rock  of  its  acropolis  exist  the 
remains,  in  a  mutilated  state,  of  three 
temples — the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  Erectheum ;  of  the  Pro- 
pylcsa  in  the  same  place;  at  its  western 
entrance,  some  walls  and  a  few  columns 
are  still  standing ;  of  the  theatre  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  the 
dramas  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides were  represented,  some  stone 
steps  remain.  Not  a  vestige  survives  of 
the  courts  in  which  Demosthenes  pleaded. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  academic  porches 
of  Plato,  or  of  the  Ivceum  of  Aristotle. 
The  paecile  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished ; 
only  a  few  of  the  long  walls  which  ran 
along  the  plain  and  united  Athens  with 
its  harbours,  are  yet  visible.  Even  na- 
ture herself  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  change.    Tne  source  of  the  fountain 
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CaDirHioe  has  Umost  failed ;  the  bed  of 
dbt  Dlutns  is  iM*rly  dry  ;  tlie  harbour  of 
tk  Pmkbiis  is  narrowed  and  made  shal- 
lov  br  mttd. 

**  Bat  while  this  is  so,  while  we  are 

fiirfibl J  aod  moomfiillj  reminded  by  this 

fptetade  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 

■Bit  beantiM  objects  which  the  world 

hti  tesa,  while  we  read  in  the  ruins  of 

tkie  templee  of  Athens,  and  in  the  total 

otiBctkm  of  the  religion  to  which  they 

lire  dedicated*  an  apology  in  behalf  of 

Chrtttiaaity,  and  a  refutation  of  pagan* 

iai,  more  forcible   and   eloquent  than 

my  of  thoso  which  were  composed  and 

pmented  to  the  Roman  emperor   by 

Aristides  and  Qnadratus  in  this  place, 

wf  are  naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the 

ptrmaiwnce  and  ritality  of  the  tpirit  and 

iMttti^emee  whidi  produced  these  works, 

tf  whidi  the  vestiges  either  exist  in  a 

flmili!ii?n  of  rtnaoas  deeaT,  or  have  en- 

tMy  disappeared*  with  the  fragility  ol 

dM  material  elements  of  which  they  are 

composed. 

"  Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look 
ht  Athens.     The  epitaph — Here  u  the 
kiari :  ike  epirit  is  evervwhere — ^may  be 
applied  to  it.     From  the  gates  of  the 
Aeropolu,  as  from  a  mother  city,  issued 
intellectual  colonies  into  every  region  of 
the  world.     These  buildings  now  before 
«,  mined  as  they  are  at  present,  have 
lenred  for  two  thousand  years  as  models 
of  the  most  admired  fabrics  in  every 
dTilized  coontry  of  the  world.    Having 
Mri%hed  here,  they  survive  there.  They 
fife  m  them  as  in  their  legitimate  o£r- . 
i^rinff.    Thus  the  genius  which  con- 
oeired  and  executed  these  magnificent 
works,  while  the  materials  on  which  it 
Ishowed  are  dissolved,  has  itself  proved 
immortal.    We,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  having  witnessed  the  fact,  have 
Bore  cogent  reasons  for  admiring  the 
esasnmmate  skill  which  created  them, 
than  were  possessed  by  those  who  saw 
these  structures  in  their  original  glory 
SBd  beauty."— pp.  129,  ISO,  131. 

Th«e  elooueot  and  able  passages 
attest  the  scholarship  of  the  author. 
He  goes  on  to  observe  that  it  is  not  in 
the  mmUfind  productions  of  Athens  that 
her  s{Mrit  is  still  seen :  it  survives  in 
the  intellectual  creations  of  her  great 
mmds;   and  the  interest  which  they 
have  given  to  the  soil^  invests  it  with 
new  and  strange  charms  for  us  of  mo- 
dem times.    l)r.   Wordsworth  then 
caters  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
rcmarkaUe  boildingiof  Athens— a  sub- 
jeet  en  whidi  no  one  in  these  times 
epold  Tentnre  to  say  much,  who  had 
set  mmm  tfrnSidt^n/s^  In  his  clasucal 


acquirements^  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  arts.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  well 
known  to  be  a  sure  guide  in  all  these 
matters.  His  name  alone  might  g^ve 
character  to  the  book*  but  it  would 
ftil  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  so  beauti- 
fiillj  got  upy  that  to  be  appreciated  it 
must  be  seen. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  may 
give  our  readers  a  very  fur  impression 
of  the  author's  style ;  but  bemg  only 
introductory  to  more  detailed  observa- 
tionsy  it  does  not  exhibit  any  thing  of 
the  flilness  and  variety  of  matter  for 
which  the  work  is  very  remarkable. 
We  had  pencilled  some  other  passages 
for  extracts.  One  giving  tne  fable 
and  the  history  of  Theseus,  another 
suggesting  with  much  ingenuity  and 
apparent  truth,  that  the  systems  of 
education  adopted  at  Athens  and  in 
Sparta — systems  strongly  contrasted 
in  all  points — arose  firom  the  physical 
forms  of  the  two  countries.  The  site 
of  Sparta  at  a  dutance  from  the  coast, 
secluded  in  a  valley  at  the  extremitv 
of  Greece,  led  to  a  system  of  self- 
dependence,  abstinence,  and  denial,  and 
to  that  principle  of  implicit  obedience 
to  the  law  "so  emphatically  described,** 
says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  epitaph 
engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spar- 
tan herOies  who  fell  at  Thermopylse— 
"  Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell  the  Lace* 
demonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  their  commands." 

*'  At  Athens/'  observes  our  author, 
"  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  of 
education  would  have  been  a  physical 
impossibility.'*  Her  site,  her  soil, 
barren  in  com,  but  rich  in  marble, 
the  sea  flowing  before  her,  the  islands, 
nurseries  for  a  maritime  population, 
her  facilities  for  communicating  with 
other  countries — all  led  to  a  system  of 
education  of  which  the  freest  deve- 
lopment of  all  her  resources,  of  all 
the  energies  of  her  population,  was  the 
object  and  the  result. 

Travellers  in  Greece  are  usually 
struck  with  its  Homeric  aspect — with 
the  resemblance  of  the  localities  to 
those  described  in  the  Iliad.  Scenes 
of  any  note,  and  many  but  little  known 
to  fame,  are  ^ven  in  the  illustrations. 
The  mountain-chain — the  rich  vale» 
made  classic  by  its  ruined  temple — 
the  headland  and  the  isle,  all  form 
attractive  pictures,  being  nearly  all 
immortal  by  their  names ;  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  it  directed  to 
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dlmost  every  circumstance  that  can 
lend  them  interest. 

There  is  one  topic  which  we  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has  not  touched  on,  that  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  Romaic  with  the  ancient 
language  of  Greece.  The  resem- 
blances are  so  constant^  the  identities 
so  frequent}  that  a  tolerable  classic 
might  make  his  way  there  with  but 
little  difficulty.  A  striking  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  language  appears 
to  be  the  same  throughout  the  countnr 
— that  there  are  no  longer  those  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  which  were  so  re- 
markable in  the  ancient  times.  We 
regret  that  our  learned  author  did  not 
examine  this  subject,  as  we  cannot 
often  hope  to  have  a  traveller  so  well 
qualified  to  undertake  it. 

There  are  very  considerable  efforts 
now  making  for  the  civilization  and  ad- 
vancement of  Greece.  A  great  deal  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  schools  by  King  Otho 
and  hb  government;  but  these  efforts 
attract  hardly  any  notice  in  England^ 


or  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  in  their 
contests  with  the  Turks  the  Greeks 
exhibited  traits  of  character  and  deeds 
of  heroism  quite  worthv  of  their  an- 
cesti*}',  and  yet  were  they  but  little 
regarded  by  other  nations,  and  are 
hardly  remembered.  It  may  be 
that  our  acquaintance  with  the  story 
of  ancient  Greece  is  so  early  and  so 
intimate,  and  leaves  on  our  mind  so 
many  and  such  absorbing  impressions, 
that  we  have  no  interest  to  spare  for 
that  kingdom  now  save  what  is  con- 
nected with  the  past.  This  we  are 
disposed  to  think  is,  to  a  great  extent^ 
actually  true,  and  it  is  a  most  singular 
result,  consigning  a  fair  country  to 
the  destiny  that,  do  what  she  will,  she 
can  never  revive — that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  think  of  her  only  through 
the  past,  and  for  ever  hold  ^ 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no 
more." 


REPEAL   AGITATIOK. 


The  agitation  through  which  the  party 
favourable  to  a  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  hope  to  effect  their  object 
has  increased  almost  to  hurricane 
violence.  Ireland,  over  which  a  hal- 
cyon calm  seemed  to  have  settled 
shortly  after  the  accession  to  power  of 
i^ir  Robert  Peel,  is  now  agitated  from 
its  surface  to  its  lowest  depths ;  and 
Great  Britain,  which  was  disposed  to 
enjoy  itself  and  take  rest  when  it  saw 
good  men  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  par- 
liament righted,  has  become  seriously 
disquieted  by  new  alarms,  and  has  found 
that  anti- Anglican  influences  have  not 
ceased  to  be  mischievous  by  being  cast 
out  of  places  where  power  is  exerted 
under  a  form  of  legitimate  authority. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  senate, 
in  the  manufacturing  towns^  in  the 
clubs, — every  where  throughout  Great 
Britain,  the  repeal^  movement  in  Ire- 
land has  been  made  to  tell, — and  every 
where  its  progress  has  been  observed 
and  commented  on  with  feelings  of 
vexation,  and  disappointment,  and 
alarm.  How  most  we  think  of  it  here— 


we  who  are  in  the  current,  almost  in 
the  rapids  ? 

It  b  not  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
attached  to  British  connection  should 
look  out  with  much  anxiety  and  with 
something  of  impatience  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  scheme  of  policy 
by  which  her  majesty*s  government 
would  professedly  and  effectually  put 
down  the  agitation  which  disturbs  and 
afflicts  this  country.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  amongst 
us  should  ascribe  to  maladministration 
of  their  offices  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
bting  government,  a  state  of  disorder 
and  affright  worse  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced under  the  rule  of  their  dis- 
trusted predecessors  ;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  some  should  go  the  further  length 
of  wbhing  the  Conservative  party  in 
its  old  place,  that  of  its  strong  oppo- 
sition again.  But,  although  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  hear  such  per- 
suasions expressed,  we  are  not  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  reasonable, 
and  before  proceeding  further  with 
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oar  subject}  we  are  desirous  of  making 
it  clear  that  they  are  erroneous. 

It  is  not  because  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  misgoTemed  Ireland  that  the  re- 
peal agitation  has  swelled  into  a  storm, 
while  his  predecessors  abandoned  the 
coontrj  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  governed 
it  as  his  instruments,  agitation,  like 
that  which  now  distracts  us,  would 
have  been  impolitic  as  it  was  unne- 
cessary. In  process  of  a  few  years, 
all  posts  of  trust  and  importance  would 
have  been  occapied  by  men  in  whom 
the  repeal  party  could  place  reliance. 
The  magistracy,  the  constabulary 
would  have  been  gained  over.  Pa- 
tronage in  all  departments  would  have 
been  so  exercised  as  to  disgust  the 
wcU-afiected,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  repealers,  and  to  decide  all  who 
were  open  to  sordid  influences  in 
favour  of  the  party  which  had  most 
the  power  to  serve  them.  In  short, 
the  Radical  government  was  laying  up 
and  disposing  in  order  the  materiel  to 
carry  repeal.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
party  could  afford  to  wait.  They  su- 
perintended the  preparations  which 
were  in  progress  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  beguiled,  at 
the  same  time,  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  would  have  counteracted 
their  schemes,  by  the  delusive  tranquil- 
lity with  which  they  paid,  as  it  were,  for 
the  fatal  power  conceded  to  them. 
When  deprived  of  office  and  authority 
by  a  Conservative  government,  they 
naturally  fell  back  on  the  power  they 
had  acquired  in  the  evil  days  when 
they  prospered;  and  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  agitation  by  which  they 
now  convulse  and  affright  the  coun- 
try, indicates  their  great  increase  of 
streogth  during  the  season  in  which  it 
was  supposed  they  were  inactive. 

But,  it  is  said,  a  Whig  government 
succeeded  in  curbing  the  repeal  agi- 
tation of  former  days  by  adopting 
meaaurea  of  coercion.  Why  are  such 
measures  now  delayed?  While  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  opposition  and  his 
rivals  in  power,  the  progress  of  repeal 
was  boldly  arrested.  Would  it  not 
be  profitable  for  the  country  that 
parties  again  returned  to  their  former 
estate^  and  that  the  Conservatives 
•hoold  resoroe  their  old  places  on  the 
opposition  benches,  and  recover  the 
aetiri^  which  made  them  useful  there? 
Thn  ncmer  question  we  shall  in  due 
^Mi!  eoasidtr;  tho  secondi  we  will 


dispose  of  here: — Let  no  man  lay 
to  his  heart  the  flattering  unction, 
that  the  Conservative  party,  if  now 
driven  from  power,  will  be  such  as  it 
was.  Let  no  man  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  become 
again  in  opposition  the  leader  and  com- 
biner of  a  powerful  party.  In  power, 
he  may  perhaps  satisfy,  or  at  least  jus- 
tify the  expectations  entertained  of 
him,  when  the  ascendancy  of  public 
principle,  the  triumph  of  public  vir- 
tue, put  out  his  rivals,  because  they 
seemed  his  country's  enemies,  and  gave 
him  place  and  honour.  When  his 
plans  have  been  matured  and  his  policy 
fully  developed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
eipectations  then  entertained  of  him 
may  be  realized:  at  this  moment  it 
seems  generally  felt  that  they  have 
been  disappointed.  If  he  goes  out  of 
office  with  the  shadow  of  this  disap- 
pointment upon  him,  it  is  possible  he 
may  withdraw  from  public  life  alto- 
getner ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  should 
he  continue  to  take  a  part  in  politics, 
that  it  can  never  again  be  such  a  part 
as  he  sustained  in  those  years  of  diffi- 
culty and  honour,  when  he  withstood 
the  progress  of  revolution.  To  be 
what  he  was  in  opposition.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  become  what  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  in  office,  or  he  must  con- 
vince the  sanguine  friends  who  had 
so  high  hopes  of  him,  that  their  ex- 
pectations were  unreasonable,  and  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  their  disap- 
pointments. The  good  understanding 
between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Con- 
servative party  may  be  effectually  re- 
stored while  he  is  in  place.  Out  of 
office,  the  evil  will  become  irremedi- 
able. The  state  of  opposition  will 
be  like  that  of  the  grave  wherein^ 

*<  Friends,  kinsmen,  and  brothers  are 

laid  side  by  side, 
And  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have 

replied." 

Let  no  man  wish  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
retirement  from  office,  in  a  hope,  a 
most  vain  and  treacherous  hope,  that 
he  can  be  as  powerful  as  he  was  during 
the  period  of  the  reform  and  the  revo- 
lutionary cabinets. 

But  why  does  he  not  adopt  coercive 
measures  ? — were  they  not  successfoU 
when  employed  by  the  Whigs  ?^-coiild 
not  a  Conservative  government  be 
forced  by  a  pressure  worn  without  to 
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adopt  them  ?  The^e  are  grave  ques. 
tions — we  begin  by  answering  the  se- 
cond. It  is  true  the  Whig  government 
of  Lord  Grej  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  repeal  agitation.  It 
succeeded  by  a  combination  of  encou- 
ragements and  restraints — of  bribes 
and  penalties.  It  prohibited  the  tu- 
multuary meetings  by  which  good  sub- 
jects would  have  been  awed  into  a 
desertion  of  their  duties  to  their  sove- 
reign's crown  and  law — and  it  grati- 
fied the  evil  passions  of  the  parties 
thus  restrained}  by  inflicting  wrongs, 
or  at  least,  unmerited  hardships,  on 
that  class  of  society  least  capable  of 
defending  their  civil  rights,  and  most 
obnoxious  to  the  hostility  of  the  re- 
pealers. It  prohibited  public  meet- 
ings, and  it  inflicted  sore  wrongs  on 
the  church.  It  gave  over  ten  bishop- 
rics, and  nearly  (or,  taking  into 
account  the  tax  on  clerical  income, 
perhaps  more  than)  a  fourth  of  the 
rightful  possessions  of  the  clergy.  But 
with  all  this,  did  they  really  succeed  ? 
Did  their  bribes  satiate  the  cupidity,  or 
satisfy  the  malignant  passions,  to  which 
thev  thought  it  expedient  to  minister  ? 
Did  their  severity  and  rigour  discourage 
the  lawlessness  they  would  subdue  by 
restraint  and  intimidation?  The  scheme 
to  appropriate  church  revenues  to  se- 
cular uses— the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  of  Lords  Ripon  and 
Stanley,  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Earl  Grey,  from  the  cabinet — in  which 
the  last-named  nobleman  was  circum- 
vented— give  the  answer.  Lord  Orey*s 
policy  had  not  succeeded  against  the 
party  who  laboured  for  repeal.  The 
acccbsion  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  state,  gave  the 
answer  in  a  form  more  unequivocal 
and  emphatic — and  that  formidable 
increase  of  power  with  which  repeal 
now  affronts  and  threatens  the  friends 
of  England,  makes  it  too  manifest,  to 
be  for  a  moment  denied  or  misunder- 
stood, that  the  measures  of  the  Whig 
government  had  no  permanent  infLueDce 
of  a  sanative  kind  upon  the  evil  dispo- 
sition it  was  designed  to  correct  and 
reform. 

-  No  wise  statesman  will  be  satisfied 
with  obtaining  a  partial  or  transitory 
•access,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
achieve  a  permanent  and  general  ad- 
vantage. To  prevent  outward  mani- 
fl^stations  of  a  disaffected  P^jj^l^y  <^nd 
4o  leave  them  their  disaffcfrtion  un- 


changed, is  not  a  merit  of  that  kind, 
for  which  a  wise  or  honourable  man 
would  take  credit.  The  legislator  for 
whom  a  nation  would  oflbr  up  thanks- 
givings-~in  whom  it  would  place  such 
trust  as  may  be  reposed  in  man,  is  one 
who  will  explore  mto  far  distance  the 
consequences  of  his  most  successAil 
measures.  Such  a  counsellor  will  say, 
what  is  to  follow  after  I  have  thus  hr 
prevailed  ?  what  is  my  antagonist  likely 
to  do  ?  by  what  devices  will  disaffec- 
tion disguise  or  exert  itself?  how  will 
rivals  avail  themselves  of  opportunities 
or  pretexts  which  severity  may  affbrd, 
in  order  to  embarrass  the  cause  of  good 
government?  how  will  the  peaceable 
and  just  stand  affected  ?  must  there  be 
for  ever  strife  between  the  government 
and  a  discontented  party?  is  it  pos- 
sible, by  means  honest  and  safe,  to 
terminate  such  a  strife  ?  if  it  be  not 
possible,  what  will  be  the  issue  to  the 
narassed  and  wounded  country  ? 
Questions  like  these  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of 
the  public  weal.  He  will  remember 
that,  in  a  contest  with  an  able  adver- 
sary, all  things  do  not  proceed  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  and  he  must  provide 
against  the  activities  by  which  his  beet- 
considered  schemes  may  be  crossed  and 
thwarted. 

Let  these  considerations  be  kept  in 
view,  while  we  discuss  some  of  the 
measures  by  which  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  present  repeal  movement  could 
be  arrcHted.  Pronounce  the  discussion 
of  repeal  high  treason.  Would  such 
a  law  correct  the  evil  ?  Suppose  the 
movement  turned  against  the  church 
or  against  rents.  Suppose  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  now  assemble 
to  petition  for  a  domestic  parliament, 
were  congregated  under  the  banner  of 
"  half  rents,  andnoestablishedchurch," 
would  the  meetings  be  lees  fermidalili  ? 
Assuredly,  no.  Whatever  the  end 
may  be,  which  is  to  be  attained  by 
demonstrations  of  physical  force,  the 
demonstrations  are  evil  and  aiarmbg. 
Prohibit  these  tumultuary  assemUag^. 
How  hard  it  is  to  frame  laws— how 
hard  to  carry  laws  in  parliament — which 
shall  do  good  by  such  prohibitions  I 
how  very  difficult  (if  possible)  tog^ard 
agidnst  the  contrivances  bv  which  they 
may  be  defeated  or  eluded  I ) 

But  are  we  therefore  of  opinion  that 
.mssembli^ee  tack    a<   hMr»  temmlij 
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■lifmed  all  thinking  men  in  this  coun- 
try should  he  permitted  or  connived 
It  ?     No :  they  are  not  only  symptoms 
whidi  indicate  unsoundness,  but  they 
constitute  in  themselves  a  distinct  and 
•  very  grave  subject  of  alarm.     They 
exasperate  and  embolden    the  disaf- 
fected— they  irritate  and  alarm  Pro- 
testantsy    encompassing    their    minds 
with  menacing  presages  of  the  times 
for  which  they  are  reserved,  and  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  feelings  of 
Asappointmentf  if  not  indignation  to- 
wards the  government,  which  they  are 
led  to  think  has  forsaken  them.     As- 
semblages which  have  effects  like  these 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.     And  their 
eflkets  are  worse  still.     They  become 
occasions  for  sowing  seeds  of  discon- 
tent in  the  hearts  of  all  who  feel  the 
pressure  of  distress  against  laws  inca- 
pable of  affording  them  relief.     They 
diifbse  complaints  which  embitter  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
lad  are  thus  organizing  a  state  of  hos- 
tility between  the  different  orders  in 
the  community,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible that>  whoever  suffers,  the  re- 
m1  cause  must  not  greatly  profit. 
Tbev  give  tenfold  effect  to  the  efforts 
ind^ously  made   for  the    detaching 
Proteetaats  Arom  their  old  principles 
of  loyalty  and  love  of  British  connec- 
tion, and  alluring  them  into  engage- 
tenta  in  which  old  principles  are  to 
be  bartered  for  some  present  advan- 
tM,  or  for  a  promise  of  future  safety. 
1^  no  man  think  that  the  appre- 
bensioB  of  Protestants  becoming  in- 
f  aenced  to  embrace  the  side  of  repeal 
b  a  chimera ;  nor  let  the  loyal  men 
who  may  be  thus  allured  smk  low 
ia  the  judgments  of  those   who  are 
iMre    prosperous    than    themselves, 
or  who  are  set  in  circumstances  of 
laoi    peril.      Let  it  bo  remembered 
that  the  maintenance  of  British  con- 
Metkm^  through  the  medium  of   a 
kgislatiTe  union,  presents  itself  as  a 
SMtter  of  interest  and  expediency — 
■ot  as  a  point  of  principle.     It  is 
daarly  the  interest  of  Irish  Protestants, 
•f  all,  indeed,  who  are  of  English  race, 
te  guard  the  legislative  union.  Security 
Imt  Proteataatism  in  Ireland  is  not  se- 
pwaUd  from  British  connection.     At 
liM  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed 


to  believe  in  a  relation  between  these 
two  ideas,  that  we  cannot,  without  an 
eflfbrt,  separate  them.    Why  will  Great 
Britain  tear  them  asunder — why  will 
she  expose  Irish    Protestants  to  the 
perilous  temptation  of  thinking  that 
she  affords  all  facilities  to  their  adver- 
saries and  hers  to  marshal  their  strength 
and  mature  their  plans,  while  they,  her 
long  tried  friends,  are  neglected  and 
discouraged  ?     It  is  a  very  sore  trial 
for  men  whose  remembrances  are  such 
as  those  of  the  loyal   Protestants  of 
Ireland,  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  such  agencies  as  are  now  permitted 
to  act  upon  them.     Great  Britain  has 
put  their  adversaries  in  possession  of 
those   strongholds,  the  corporations, 
which  were  orif^nally  erected  for  their 
protection.     She  has  required  of  them 
to  dissolve  confederations  by  which 
they  rendered  her  signal  service,  and 
were    strong  to  defend    themselves. 
Great    Britain   has  disembodied  the 
voomanrv,  to  whose  merits,  it  is  not 
forgotten.  Lord  Stanley,  when  in  office, 
under  Earl  Grey,  offered  a  grateful 
acknowledgment,    and   to   whom    he 
returned  thanks  for  the  benefit  they 
had    recently  conferred    upon    their 
country.   Great  Britain  has  withdrawn 
f^om  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  her 
support  and  countenance  in  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  scriptural  education, 
and  taxes  them  to  endow  a  system  of 
secular  education,  conducted  on,  or 
rather  actuated  by,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic principle,  that  Scripture  must  be 
excluded.*     Such  are  among  the  con- 
cession?  of  which  Protestants  complun, 
which  Great  Britain  has  made,  at  their 
cost,  to  conciliate  a  party  unfriendly  to 
British  connection.    And  what  do  they 
find  has  been  gained  for  England  or 
for  them  by  such  sacrifices — sacrifices 
which,  so  far  as  the  British  govern* 
ment  is  concerned,  would  deprive  their 
children  of  knowledge,  and  would  leave 
their  homes    defenceless?      For  the 
corporations  wrested  from  them — the 
Orange  society  broken  up — the  yeo- 
manry disbanded — the  church  impo- 
verished, the  Bible  despised — the  na- 
tional   education    rendered  popish — 
what  return  have  they  ?    They  see  that 
hostility  to  England  has  become  more 
malignant  and  moro  formidable  in  the 
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party  so  highly  favoured— they  seo 
that  the  power  of  that  party  has  fear- 
fully increased  ;  and  that  when,  at  the 
desire  of  the  British  government,  they 
discontinued  those  public  celebrations 
to  which  they  were  so  naturally  and 
fondly  attached,  celebrations  which 
all  wno  reflect  will  discover  attended 
by  many  great  advantages,  and  which 
a  most  searching  inquiry  proved  to 
have  been  alloyed  by  no  commensu- 
rate evilsy  they  only  left  a  vacancy  for 
those  immeniie  and  well-organized 
gatherings  which  openly  threaten  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and 
which  were  never  held  without  peril  to 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  do 
not  feel  or  affect  to  feel  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  them.  Is  it  wonderful  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  many  a  poor 
man  may  think  that  Great  Britain 
has  abandoned  him,  and  in  his  despe- 
ration, may  purchase  protection  for  his 
household  from  repealers  even  on  the 
ruinous  terms  upon  which  it  is  offered. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  experience 
of  recent  as  well  as  of  former  periods 
attests  the  uselessness  of  preventing 
public  displays,  unattended  by  outrage, 
of  whatsoever  description  they  maybe, 
unless  the  feeling  in  which  they  have 
their  origin  and  their  life  can  be 
changed  or  subdued.  The  force  of 
a  strong  national  feeling  often  becomes 
increased  by  the  restraints  which  cir- 
cumscribe it,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  removed,  it  is  often  found  that 
passions  which  would  have  vented 
themselves  and  escaped  in  public  dis- 
play,  have  become  concentrated  and 
mveteratc  by  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  open  demonstrations.  Wit- 
ness, it  may  be  argued,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Whig  mi- 
nistry and  Mr.  OXonnell.  The  Irish 
government,  under  the  advice  and  con- 
trol of  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting repeal  meetings,  but  succeeded 
at  the  cost  of  its  own  overthrow ; 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  placing  a 
small  minority  of  Irish  members  in 
authority  over  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain;  succeeded  at  the  cost  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  party  in 
England  which  would  consent  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  authority  on  condi- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland  ;  succeeded  at 
the  cost  eventually  of  so  strengthening 
that  daring  party^  that  it  now  boldly 


confronts  and  menaces  Great  Britaia 
and  its  government,  at  a  time,  when, 
all  circumstances  considered,  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  country  is 
mightier  than  it  ever  was  before  within 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  this  gene- 
ration. 

All  this  is  true,  and  the  lesson  it 
inculcates  is  of  no  mean  importance. 
So  long  as  the  seat  and  source  of  dis- 
ease are  neglected,  it  is  lost  labour  to 
be  busied  about  the  removal  of  symp- 
toms. To  forbid  public  demonstrations 
may  be  evil,  or  may  be  good,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  policy  from 
which  the  prohibition  emanates.  To 
prohibit  the  display  of  a  feeling  which 
is  flattered  or  left  unregarded  is  not 
wise.  To  prohibit  the  display,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  measures  to  extin- 
guish or  amend  the  passion  which 
prompts  it,  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom. 
To  forbid  meetings  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  to  take  no  account  of 
the  agencies  through  which  such  mul- 
titudes are  brought  together,  would 
savour  more  of  petulance  than  of  sound 
policy.  No  public  man,  not  wilfully 
blind,  can  long  remain  ignorant  of 
what  these  agencies  are.  No  mea- 
sures to  stem  repeal  agitation,  which 
do  not  contemplate  them,  can  be 
effectual. 

In  our  last  number  we  offered  some 
remarks  on  the  advantage  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  has  acquired  for  the  cause 
of  repeal  in  the  concession  to  him  of 
**  the  normal  schools  of  agitation." 
While  the  pages  containing  our  ob- 
servations were  at  press,  another 
source  of  the  agitator's  power  was 
disclosed  on  an  announcement  which, 
we  should  imagine,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  Ireland — the  announcement 
namely,  that  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  country 
have  declared  themselves  repealers. 
This  announcement  was  made  at  **  a 
teetotal  banquet,"  in  the  town  of  Mul- 
lingaron  Sunday,  May  14th,  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
Ardagh.  The  testimony  of  this  right 
reverend  witness  was  corroborated  (we 
use  the  word  deliberately)  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  public  press,  bearing  date  May 
22nd,  and  it  was  subsequently  reite- 
rated and  commented  on.  It  may  be 
now  regarded  as  an  admitted  fact» 
that  the  WHOLE  Roman  CaikoUc  hier^ 
archym  LreUmdare,  at  heart,  earnestly 
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to'  fffget  a  repeat  of  the  /<*g^V 
Ltice  nmion, 

Tbe  circuinstances  under  which  this 
nnportsDt  truth  has  heen  ascertained 
Arc  of  too  much  moment  not  to  have 
I  place  assigned  to  them  among  re- 
cords more  permanent  and  more  readily 
accessible  than  those  of  the  daily  press. 
They  are  likely  to  become,  they  cer- 
tably  ought  to  become^  matter  of 
history ;  and  our  readers  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  surprised  to  find  a  place 
asugned  them  here. 

At  a  dinner  giren  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
00  Sunday^  May  Hth,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  acting  as 
chairman^  and  nearly  fifty  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  m  the  company, 
the  Right  Rer.  Dr.  Higeins,  returning 
thanks  for  an  honour  done  him  and 
his  brother  bishops,  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :— 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  any  claims 
to  notice  or  respect  which  that  body,  of 
whom  I  stand  here  a  very  humble  and 
rery  unworthy  representatiro,  may  do3- 
sess,  has  been  so  emphatically  ana  so 
clearly,  and  to  my  own  humiliation  so 
partially  dwelt  upon  by  the  Liberator 
of  Ireland,  and  other  speakers  who  hare 
addressed  you,  that  I  feel  I  may  totally 
dispense  with  any  portion  of  their  merits. 
Yet  there  is  one  point  which  I  believe, 
U  itlicacjf  to  some  members  of  our  body, 
has  been  omitted,  but  which  I  feel  it  n^y 
doty  to  mention — the  connection  of  the 
hierarchy  with  the  repeal  question.  I 
wuih  to  state  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  I  may  add,  that  I  know  that 
cmy  Catholic  bitkop  in  Ireland^  with- 
out Aif  EXCKPTxoN,  is  an  ardent  re- 
pealer**— (enthusiastic  cheers,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  in 
which  Mr.  O'Cjnnell  heartily  joined.) 

"Mr.  O'ConnelULet  Bobby  Peel 
hear  that*'_(cheers.) 

His  lordship  proceeded — 

'*  I  know  that  virtually  you  all  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  of 
Irelaod  were  repealers ;  but  I  have  now 

S'n  formally  to  announce  to  you  that 
hare  all  declared  themselves   as 
,  amd  thai  from  thore  to  shore  we 
an  BOW  all  repealers" — (great  cheers.) 
•«Mr.   0'Connell_Tbis  is   the  best 
Mws   I    ever    heard" — (cheers.) — The 
/VWmm,  Saturday,  May  20th. 

An  aimoaiicement  like  this  was  not 
Only  to  remain  unnoticed.     Had  it 
wtttwh  it  wonld  hftTo  been«  no 
Toil.  ZXIL—No.  127. 


doubt,  contradicted.  In  a  fortnight 
after  it  was  uttered,  its  right  rcrerend 
author  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  invectives  he  had  provoked,  and  of 
reiterating  his  portentous  assertion. 
At  a  repeal  dinner  given  to  Mr« 
O'Connell  in  Longford,  on  Sunday, 
Mav  28th,  Dr.  Hiffgins,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  in  Ardagh,  took  the 
chair,  and  in  the  speech  by  which  he 
prefaced  his  first  toast,  reiterated  the 
statement  he  had  made  at  the  former 
dinner : — 

*'  There  is,*'  said  he,  **  a  second  lord 
who  has  assailed  me.  But  I  should  beg 
your  nardon  for  introducinfi^  a  subject 
calculated  to  create  so  much  disgust  in 
^'our  minds — (hear,  hear.)  The  second 
18  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  ;  but  mind  that 
I  only  speak  of  the  persons  that  I  find 
in  the  newspapers — (loud  laughter.)  He 
is  reported  to  have  said,  if  what  I  stated 
in  MuHin<;|^ar  were  really  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  biithops  of  Ireland  are  all  re- 
pealers— that  such  a  man  as  the  Most 
Kev.  Dr.  Murray,  that  sainted  beine, 
had  declared  his  opinions  on  the  repeu, 
he  would  not  have  chosen  so  obscure  an 
individual  as  I  am  to  convey  them  to  the 
public ;  but  what  will  he  say  when  I 
declare — and  1  hope  the  press  will  bring 
my  words  to  his  ears — that  I  have  one 
of  the  most  respectable  clergymen  in 
the  kingdom  ready  to  verify  that  he 
hoard  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  declare 
himself  to  be  a  repealer  before  a  large 
company  of  priests ;  and  who  has  ever 
hoard  that  ho  retracted  it  ? — (hear,  and 
cheers.)  This  is  my  answer  to  Lord 
Wicklow*' — (renewed  cheers.)  —  The 
Na!ioH,  Saturday,  June  3. 

Before  Dr.  Higgins  had  thus  re- 
peated his  original  statement,  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Murrav — con- 
firmed in  a  letter  which  some  m  Eng- 
land held  to  be  a  contradiction  of  it. 
The  letter  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  It  will  not  alarm  the  reader 
by  its  length : — 

"  To  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Diocei^e 
of  Dublin. 

**  Beloved  brethren—  You  must  have 
read  with  extreme  surprise  a  statement 
lately  published  in  the  newspapers.  In- 
timating that  all  the  Catholic  bi^hope  of 
Ireland  had,  without  exception,  throum 
themselves,  as  ardent  repealers,  into  the 
great  political  movement  which  i$  now 
agitating  the  country,  I  owe  it  to  von 
to  declare  (and  I  avail  myself  of  the  nrst 
moment  after  my  arrival  in  DuUin  «o 
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to  do,)  ttiat  t  have  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  that  movement,  and  that  in  no 
instance  did  I  give  to  any  human  bein;| 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
have. 

"  In  January,  1834,  I  concurred  in 
the  resolution  unanimously  passed  at 
our  general  episcopal  meeting,  recom- 
mentfing  our  clergy  to  abstain  in  future 
from  taking  any  prominent  part  in  pro- 
ceedings of  a  merely  political  character. 
To  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  I  strictly 
adhere ;  and  1  have  not,  by  any  act  or 
ti'ord  of  mine,  set  an  example  at  variance 
with  it. 

**  May  the  God  of  peace,  who  has 
oalled  you  to  be  the  dispensers  of  his 
Itwful  mysteries,  guide  you  in  the  saintly 
•xeroise  of  your  peaceful  ministry,  fop 
the  promotion  of  His  greater  glory,  and 
the  sanctification  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  your  care. 

*'  I  remain,  brethren,  your  humble 
lind  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

"  t   I>-    MUBBAY. 
«•  Moungoy.tqiure,  f29d  BCay,  1841** 

— 7%c  Nation,  Saturday,  May  27. 

If  this  letter  Ih  to  be  received  as 
testimony,  we  learn  from  it,  in 
conjunction  with  evidence  previously 
adduced,  that  there  were  two  state- 
ments respecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  in  Ireland — one,  that  of 
Dr.  Higgins,  who  confined  himself  to 
a  representation  of  their  political  opi- 
nions ;  the  other,  that  of  the  news- 
paper press,  which  professed  to  de- 
'scribe  tneir  political  conduct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  right  reverend  divine,  they 
were  all,  at  hearty  ardent  repealers. 
According  to  that  statement  of  the 
newspaper  press  which  Dr.  Murray 
found  it  convenient  to  notice,  "  they 
had  all  thrown  themselves  into  the 
political  movement,"  &c.  One  of 
them.  Dp.  Murray,  has  denied  the 
tmlh  of  this  latter  statement.  They 
all,  by  their  silence,  acquiesce  in 
the  correctness  of  the  former — "  The 
Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ire- 
land are  all  ardent  repealers." 
Mark,  Doctor  Higgins  did  not  say 
that  Doctor  Murray  **  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  movement**  at  pre- 
sent agitating  forrepeal.  And  this  is 
all  that  is  contradicted.  He  did  say, 
.  impliedly,  that  Doctor  Murray  was,  at 
heart,  a  repealer,  and  this  is  not  denied, 

"  The  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Ireland  are  all  ardent  repealers ! !" 
In  this  announcement  the  hidden 
source  of  all  Ireland's  disorders  is 
made  known.     We^do  not  apuk  df 


Dr.  Higgins*  advertisement  as  if  it 
disclosed  any  thing  really  secret  or 
new.  Protestants  had  previously  and 
repeatedly  affirmed  the  same  momen* 
tons  truth,  but  had  not  procured  ge- 
neral credence  to  it.  The  evidence 
for  it  is  now,  if  not  more  conclusive, 
more  undeniable.  A  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  has  spoken,  with  authority,  in 
his  own  name,  and  as  the  organ  of 
his  right  reverend  and  most  reverend 
brethren,  his  and  their  political  senti- 
ments. He  has  pronounced  all  ardent 
repealers,  and  his  assertion  remains  un- 
impeached,  unimpugned.  It  has  aroused 
the  attention  of  all  who  can  reflect— 
has  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  imperial  parliament«-.and  has  not 
been  reclaimed  against  by  the  parties 
most  intimately  concerned.  It  haa 
thus  become  an  acknowledged  truthy 
and  is  to  be  classed  among  the  princi- 
ples from  which  we  reason. 

The  frankness  with  which  Dr. 
Higgins  declared  the  sentiments  of 
his  episcopal  brethren  and  himself  did 
not  forsake  him  when  he  described 
the  nature  of  the  activities  through 
which  they  could  give  their  politioil 
opinions  effect. 

'*  I  cannot  sit  down,'*  said  he,  "  with- 
out adverting  also  to  the  means  whioh 
that  body  (the  Roman  Catholic  bishops) 
would  have,  and  would  be  determinea 
to  exert,  in  case  that  foolish  minister 
who  presides  over  the  fatal  destinies  of 
our  country  would  have  dared  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution — (hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)  I,  for  one,  defy  all  the 
ministers  of  En|;land  to  put  down  agi- 
tation in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh — (Mr. 
O' Council — Hurrah  now  for  repeal.) 
If  they  attempt,  my  friends,  to  rob  us 
of  the  daylight,  which  is,  I  believe, 
common  to  us  all,  and  prevent  us  from 
assembling  in  the  open  fields,  we  will 
retire  to  our  chapels,  and  we  will  suspend 
all  other  instruction,  in  order  to  devote  all 
our  time  to  teaching  the  people  to  be  r«- 
pealers  in  spite  of  them — (cheers.)  If  they 
beset  our  temples,  and  mix  our  people 
with  spies,  we  will  prepare  our  people 
for  the  circumstances ;  and  if  they  brmg 
us  from  that  to  the  scaffold,  in  dyfais^ 
for  the  cause  of  our  country  we  win 
bequeath  our  wrones  to  our  successors. 
(The  entire  assembly  here  arose  and 
continued  cheering  for  several  mtnntes.) 
Let  them  try  that  experiment  if  they 
will — (cheers.)  They  are  too  keen,  they 
are  too  determined  to  go  on  with  their 
insidionsness,  to  give  vs  even  fair  plaj 
M  dying  for  oveomitry^^jdions.)  aa^ 
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tkej  w«Nild  not  do  it ;  and  therefore 
I  im  justiAed  In  saying  thai  the  bishops 
9fIreUmd  mmd  the  peopie  who  eo-operate 
wilh  them,  despiieaU  human  iMgenuUff,  and 
eB  the  maiigmif  o/BrUUh  eouneilt,  have 
mUnm  their  froap  the  pouter  to  eottniervail 
Iheir  dmigme^  emd  to  eerrif  out  meal  in 
ipUe  of  cMry  poeeSkle  retittanceJ  — 27U 
Hetiam,  Sntnrdnj,  May  20. 

WImoDt.  Higgios  was   pleased  to 
Bake  tlm  annonocements  and  to  utter 
tite  menaeaa  which  we  liave  cited  from 
the  great  Ofrgan  of  the  repeal  part  j. 
Ins   deeUratioiif    were   received^    as 
might  natonllj  be  expected^  with  Ta- 
rioiii  seatimenU ;  but  thej  awakened 
Tirj  general  attention*  and  not  a  little 
ilann.     ThcMe  who  had  resbted  evi- 
deoocy  atrongery  perhap^  than  wise 
nm  haTe  erer  neglected  in  any  other 
cBMy  against  the  Church  of  RomCf 
read  the  speeches  of   Dr.    Higgins 
with  indignation  and  surpriae:  some 
became  convinced  bj  them  of  error  in 
vfaich  thej  had  too  long  indulged ;  some 
soogfat    a    aubterfuge    agamst    con« 
Tiction  in  the  assumption  that    the 
ipiaker  waa  an  obscure   man,   and 
without  the  anthoritj   which   could 
sve  consequence  to    his  assertions. 
We  apprehend  this  illusion  has  been 
%iipatedi      The  statement  of  Dr. 
Higglas  has  been  afl&rmed  in  the  si- 
Imco  of  those  whom  it  immediatelj 
fpnfttftfil-     It  has  acquired  authoritj 
\fj  tho  piogrcsa  which  makes  a  papal 
hall  become  Uw.    It  has  been  pub- 
Med»  and  ''not  reclaimed  against." 
For  the  obeenrit j  of  the  riff ht  reverend 
prrfytf,  it  it  factitious  and  imaginary. 
No  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland, 
we  boldly  affirm,  ought  to  have  been 
ifm  obaeure— none  ought  to  have  been 
Boro  obaenred.     Dr.  Higgins  an  oh- 
seore  maall    We  confidentij  affirm 
the  oo&tnrr.    In  hb  own  church  bis 
rtpiitation  d  high.     He  was  elected 
profenor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
mlkge  of  Maynooth,  after  an  exami- 
nation  of  Ave  days,  in  the  year  1826, 
yhilt  ho  wat  yet  a  young  man.    In 
#k«(»   joar  he  sawe  evidence  before 
the  rojal  eommisaionera  such  as  fully 
viadieated   hie  title   to  be  noticed. 
Fiom  lua  profenonrshi^  we  believe,  he 
^U  dawated  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
knhoprio  of  Ardagh,  of  which  he  had 
lea  originill/  ^  a  subject."    For  the 
Mrfieas  findered  to  hia  church  since 
)m^mh  aet  00  «ne  of  ita  thrones,  we 
ivteliattothepagetofthe 


"  Catholic  Almanac ;"  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  affirm,  that  the  notices  of 
him  in  this  aonual  are  enough  to  prove 
that  they  who  accuse  the  right  reverend 
repealer  of  obscurity,  simply  prove 
that  they  themselves  are  troubled  as 
regards  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
with  the  disease  of  ''not  marking." 

Our  feelings,  we  frankly  confess, 
when  we  read  the  speech  of  Dr.  Hig- 
gins, were  tinged  with  alarm,  princi- 
pally because  we  regarded  it  as  the 
manifesto  of  one  who  is  among  the 
ablest  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  understood  that  the  dinner  wasa 
temperance  banquet — that  there  were 
not  the  ordinary  excuses  for  indiscre- 
tion. We  were  convinced  that  a 
speaker  who  was  to  occupy  such  a 
post  as  that  of  a  Roman  Catholio 
bishop,  acknowledging  a  courtesy  to 
himself  and  his  episcopal  brethren, 
must  have  carefullv  studied  hu  sub- 
ject and  weighed  his  words ;  and  we 
found  it  difficult  to  avert  the  alarming 
inference  that  his  announcement  was 
made,  because  they  who  knew  best  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  thought  the 
utterance  of  it  consistent  with  safety. 
This  was  our  fear.  In  the  intelligence 
communicated  by  Dr.  Higgins  there 
was  no  new  subject  of  alarm.  We 
had  long  been  cognisant  of  the  predi^ 
lections  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  but  we 
did  see  matter  of  alarm  m  the  fact 
that  it  was  held  prudent  to  make  so 
plain  a  notification  of  their  political 
sentiments. 

No  government  can  contemplate 
without  feeling^  of  very  deep  anxiety, 
a  state  of  tilings  like  that  which  Dr. 
Higgins  has  thus  daringly  disclosed. 
No  government  can  be  reputed  upright 
or  wise  which  will  not  feel  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  disclosure,  its 
duties  have  become  more  arduous* 
That  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Irdand— -a  church  in  which, 
or  rather  over  which,  the  bishops 
exercise  an  authority  not  less  absolute 
than  that  of  the  old  oligarchy  of 
Venice—shall,  one  and  all,  entertain 
a  settled  desire  to  accomplish  a  mea- 
sure which  must  have  as  its  result  the 
dbmemberment  and  downfall  of  the 
British  empire ;  and  that,  while  one  or 
two  of  these  high  functionaries  mun- 
tain  amicable  relations  with  the  state, 
and  are  channels  through  whom  go- 
▼enune&t  favours  are  distributed  to  the 
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Roman  Catholic  people,  all  their  bre- 
thren lend  themselves  to  a  system  of 
agitation  which  is  designed  to  create 
and  exasperate  a  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards Enn^land ;  and  finally  to  extort 
a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  from 
the  weakness  or  the  fears  of  the  cabinet 
or  the  parliament ;  all  this  indicates  a 
state  of  difficulty  and  a  danger  which  the 
least  thoughtful  can  scarcely  contem- 
plate without  apprehension.  The  danger 
is  one  which  it  demands  wisdom,  and 
knowledge,  and  resolution,  such  as  are 
bestowed  on  few,  to  meet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  overcome  it. 

Speculators  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land have  long  been  divided  into  two 
schools,  or  classes,  in  the  judgments 
they  have  pronounced  respectively  on 
the  agitation  and  disorder  bv  which 
our  country  has  been  disquieted.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  disorder  to  religious 
or  moral — some  to  social  causes.  The 
question  at  issue  between  these  parties 
IS  now,  we  apprehend,  only  as  to  the 
d^ee  in  which  each  of  the  disturbing 
influences  exerts  itself  in  producing  a 
result  to  which  both,  in  some  degree, 
contribute.  A  similar  distinction  is 
observable  in  the  parties  who  have 
made  public  their  opinions  on  the 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  union 
(we  confine  our  remarks  to  those  who 
think  the  agitation  formidable) — some 
regarding  it  as  a  religious  movement, 
others  as  a  national.  These  parties 
too,  we  apprehend,  will  learn  that  the 
distinction  between  them  is  not  ma- 
terial. In  Irish  Romanism  the  na- 
tional cannot  be  separate  from  the 
religious;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  %n  Ireland,  Elsewhere,  indeed 
in  every  other  country,  obedience 
to  the  church,  and  love  of  country,  are 
two  distinct  principles  of  action  or  en- 
durance which  correct,  and  limit,  and 
modify  each  other.  In  Ireland  alone, 
they  combine ;  and  the  power  which 
they  create  becoming  united,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  hostility  to  England.  To  the 
Romanist  bigot,  England  is  a  rock  of 
offence  as  the  great  stay  of  the  Refor- 
mation; to  the  Romanist  of  strong 
Hibernian  sympathies,  England  is  an 
object  of  hatred,  as  the  nation  which 
clove  down  hb  country's  liberties,  and 
degraded  and  impoverished  the  fami- 
lies of  her  defenders.  The  English 
Romanist^  if  he  be  conscious  of  a  love 
of  oountryj  may  withstand  the  behests 


of  Rome,  where  obedience  to  them 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  country's 
interests  and  honour  ;  and  Rome,  in 
its  subtlety,  will  avoid,  if  it  be  possible, 
a  struggle  with  a  principle  so  strong 
as  patriotism.  In  Ireland,  a  decided 
Romanist,  in  the  very  same  proportion 
as  his  feelings  of  what  he  terms  patri- 
otism are  strong,  will  be  disposed  to 
find  it  a  recommendation  of  any  pre- 
cept issued  by  spiritual  authority,  that 
it  be  such  as  England  would  disapprove 
or  deprecate.  This  is  an  advantage 
which  Romanism  has  obtained  in  no 
country  on  earth  excepting  Ireland. 
Here,  alone,  Roman  bigotry  can  be 
found  arrayed  in  a  dazzling  eclat  of 
patriotism  ;  seditious  patriotism  can 
recommend  itself  as  tne  minister  or  ^ 
handmaid  of  religion.  In  truth,  the  -« 
two  principles,  the  religious  and  the  im 
national,  are  now  taken  into  one^ 
system,  in  which  Romanism  supplies'^ 
tne  purpose,  and  patriotism  or  na-  — 
tionality  the  passion ;  the  one  direct^  ^^ 
the  other  constitutes  the  moving  force.  ^ 
It  is  a  formidable  combination. 

The  instances  in  which  politics  have  ^ 
been  invested  with  a  character  of  re-  "" 
ligion  are  too  numerous  to  have  es-  — 
caped  the  observation  of  any  who  have  ' 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  move-    ' 
ments  of  Romanism  in  Ireland.     It  -= 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  however^  to    ' 
notice  a  single  instance  here.   At  what   -^ 
has  been  called  **  The  Great  Repeal    - 
Demonstration  in  Longford,"  on  Sun- 
day, May  28th,  Dr.  Higgins,  in  a  very 
energetic  speech,  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  expressions  :— 


"  I  pledp;ed  you  long  since,  not  onlj 
through  this  county  but  throughout  this 
vast  diocese,  extending  through  seven 
counties — I  have  pledged  yon  all  to  tem- 
perance— (hear,  near,  hear.)  You  have 
kept  that  pledge  under  the  most  glori- 
ous morality.  I  want  you  all  here  to- 
day to  take  another  pledge  from  me.  I 
stand  here  uncovered  in  Sie  presenoe  of 
Almighty  God,  while  I  admmister  it  to 
you,  and  let  no  man  answer  me  in  it 
who  is  not  sincere  in  his  determination 
to  adhere  to  it.  Let  no  man  answer  it  for 
the  mere  value  of  a  shout,  or  that  cannot 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  the  Liberator. 
(A  tremendous  cry  of,  we  all  pledge 
ourselves,  followed  by  enthnsiasoe 
cheers.)  That  is  the  roubbt  FiSKai 

THAT  i  on  ANT  OTHXE  XAH  STU  A»*. 
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»  holiest  pledge  that  ever  man 
istered  1 1  Thus  is  the  purpose 
et  national  convulsion  and  dis- 
snnent  bapUzed  with  religion. 

it  is  unnecessary,  or  rather«  it 
shievous  to  distinguish  longer 
m  the  religious  and  the  national, 
Q  to  imagine  them  separate  in 
peal  movement.  The  only  qucs- 
hich  ought  to  occupy  the  mind 
egifilator,  or  a  minister,  is,  how 
lese  combined  influences  to  be 
rith? 

(  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
1  are  favourable  to  <' repeal," 
e  masses  at  their  command  are 
late  to  accomplish  that  porten- 
leasure.  What  is  to  be  done  by 
>vemment?  There  are  three 
I  obvious — to  yield — to  concili- 
a  resist.  The  first  policy,  we 
e,  will  hardly  bo  adopted — at 
not  immediately.  The  danger 
BSculty  must  become  more  obvi- 
d  graver,  before  a  British  minis- 
1  Tenture  to  announce  the  craven 
ion  of  hauling  down  the  union- 

The  two  other  courses  are 
f  of  a  brief  consideration.  Ought 
later  of  the  British  crown  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Ca- 

ecclesiastics  in  Ireland — or, 
i  he  endeavour  to  conciliate 
By  this  latter  alternative  we 
-should  he  prostrate  the  csta- 
ent  of  the  Catholic  church — or 
use  up  an  establishment  for  the 
a?  To  endow  the  Church  of 
,  or  to  dis-establish  the  Church 
igland,  would  probably  be  ac- 
.  Dj  the  **  hierocracy,"  as  a  mea- 
f  conciliation.  Would  it  be  pos- 
»  buy  off  the  Church  of  Rome 
repeal  at  such  a  cost,  or  by  such 
rmce  ?  We  deliberately  answer 
*  We  waive  the  quantum  of  the 
[together.  We  regard  the  ques- 
iMther  as  moralists,  as  Protes- 
nor  as  Christians — we  consider 
f  under  a  political  aspect,  as 
IS  who  know  something  of  Ire- 
and  we  record  our  deliberate 
0$  that  the  minister  who  should 
ht  present  ferment  in  Ireland  by 
a  process  of  conciliation  as  we 
huMined  here,  might  possibly 
HranMd  tome  auiet  hours  for 
ni  p«ltam0iit,  out  would  bAve 


won  them  by  the  betrayal  of  his  coun- 
try— would  have  confirmed  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  determination  to  make 
their  country  independent — animating 
them  by  the  spectacle  of  England's 
submission,  and  by  the  reasonable  hope 
that  the  obstacles  were  removed  which 
have  hitherto  kept  back  many  Protes- 
tants from  swelling  the  repealers' 
ranks.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, we  hold  it  a  fixed  principle,  can- 
not be  bribed,  either  by  tne  endowment 
of  their  own  church,  or  the  impove- 
rishment of  ours,  into  an  abandonment 
of  the  purpose  to  make  Ireland  inde- 
pendent. Slay  they  be  resisted  with 
effect — and  how  ? 

These  arc  grave  questions — but  the 
answers  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
power  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
appears  to  be  very  great,  and  to  have 
had,  of  late  years,  a  very  formidable 
increase.  This  must  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  truth.  But  it  is  remarkable,  the 
power  of  the  Romish  priesthood  over 
their  people  has  been  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  felt  in  its  ascendancy  over  the  state. 
The  history  of  education  will  furnish  an 
example  in  point.  In  the  year  1812,  a 
commission,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
found  four  thousand  six  hundred  schools 
in  Ireland,  in  about  six  hundred  of  which 
holy  Scripture  was  read.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  commissioners  to  have 
two  thousand  four  hundred  schools 
erected,  in  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  should  appoint  the 
masters,  and  preside  over  a  system  of 
scriptural  education,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  number  of  supplemental 
schools  established,  in  which  the  Bible 
need  not  be  read,  but  scriptural  extracts 
should  be  used  durins^  the  hours 
of  general  instruction.  Finally  it  was 
determined  that  the  experiment  of  the 
supplemental  schools  should  be  tried 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Kildare- 
place  Society.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  disapproved  of  the  rule 
that  the  Bible  was  to  be  read ;  but 
they  could  not  influence  their  people 
to  unite  with  them  in  opposition  to 
the  dreaded  system.  The  people  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  the 
righteousness  of  an  objection  to  the 
reciting  of  Scripture.  The  result 
proved  that  they  would  not.  In  the 
year  1824,  a  second  commission  found 
that  the  schools  in  Ireland  had  in« 
creased  to  the  nomber  of  ekren  thou« 
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sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
scriptural  schools  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  and  three:  that  is  to 
saji  the  number  of  schools  had>  within 
the  twelve  years,  increased  nearly  three" 
fold;  of  schools  in  which  Scripture 
was  readi  more  than  thirteenfola.  A 
little  longer,  and  masses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  would  have  been  con- 
firmed in  that  degree  of  mental  inde- 
pendence which  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  pre-supposes  in  those 
who  are  to  exercise  its  privileges  ;  but 
in  the  moment  of  need,  the  British 
government  stepped  in  as  has  been  ever 
its  wonty  and  restored  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  the  captives  who 
had  almost  effected  their  escape.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  anti-scriptu- 
ral system  of  education,  which  is  called 
national,  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  has  been  very  ^eatly  aug- 
mented, and  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  abandoned  to  them  have  be- 
come what  they  are  now,  far  less 
£svourably  disposed  to  England  (this 
admits  of  no  doubt)  than  when  Eng- 
land was  less  disposed  to  concession. 

But  the  power  thus  acquired  by 
''the  hierocracy,**  exercised  as  it  is,  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  contains  a  pro- 
mise of  permanence.     It  rests  upon 
a  secular    rather    than   a   religious 
basis.   It  has  been  fostered  by  unhoped- 
for success,  and  is  now  triumphant  in 
ft  system  of  agitation  from  which  far 
greater  success   than    has   yet  been 
achieved  may  be  rationally  hoped  for. 
•  Such  a  power  has  not  within  itself  a 
principle  of  endurance.     If  hope  be 
withdrawn  from  it,  the  people  over 
.  whom  it  is  exerted  will  not  long  be 
patient  of  its  pressure.     As  it  has  con- 
verted polities  into  religion,  it  has 
abased  the  sentiment  of  piety  and  faith 
^t  has  disenchanted  minds  from  the 
captivations  of  old  superstition.  Were 
England  now  to  meet  the  menace  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  with  a 
dignity  worthy  of  her  name — ^were  she 
to  withdraw  from  them  facilities  for 
ftcquirinff  and  maintaining  influence 
which  she  has  eiven  them,  and  they 
have  turned  against  her — were  she  to 
say — You  have  avowed  your  desire  to 
accomplish  a  measure  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  wbe  men,  would  be 
ruinous  to   the  empire ;    I  will  give 
you  no  new  powers  to  assist  you  in 
such  a  scheme — those  which  I  have 
^  hat  to  jQVL  I  recall.    Were  Es^land 


thus  to  leave  the  eedenbitios  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  destitute  of  tha  aid 
and  countenance  she  has  hitherto 
afforded  them,  their  power  over  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
soon  cease  to  be  dangerous. 

If  the  ^vernment  were  disposed  to 
adopt  this  policy  of  resistance,  whiek 
implies  no  more  than  that  the  state 
wul  not  abet  what  the  iaw$  OMd  the 
conttitution  condemn,  it  must  be  bold 
enough  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
instruction  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  bv  endowing  the  Royal 
College  of  liULynooth.     It  is,  indeed, 
a  wondrous  retribution  to  be  plagued 
with  its  own  device.     In  order  that  a 
national  rather  than  an  alien  feeling 
should  be  cherished   in  the  Roman 
Catholic    priesthood    in    Ireland,    a 
domestic  college  is  instituted  and  main- 
tuned  by  the  state ;   and  when  that 
college,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  has  told  on  the  country, 
it  is  found  that  the  national  spirit  it  has 
fostered  is  estrangement,  if  not  a  more 
hostile  principle,  from  England.     Its 
priests  are  the  most  conspicuous  in 
every  menacing   demonstration,  and 
the  bishops  it  has  raised  up  are^  one 
and  all,  ardent  repealers.     Surety  it 
would  be   advisable   to  explore  the 
educational   course   which    England 
.  seems  thus  to  have  countenanced  to 
her  own  sore  detriment;  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  grave  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  itf 
have  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Church  of  Rome  in  these  coon- 
tries  has  a  rare  advsntage  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  government :  namely,  that 
of  feeling  assured  that  its  assanlts  are 
not  hkely  to  provoke  reprisals.  It  is 
a  vervsingnilar,  although  an  incontesta- 
ble, tact,  that,  in  her  relations  vith  the 
state,  Romanism  frequentiy  adopts 
the  air  and  language  of  menace  and 
defiance,  frequently  accompanies  and 
exemplifies  its  langpuage  with  acta  of 
hostihty,  while  the  state,  however 
irritating  these  acts  and  expressions 
may  be,  never  once  intermits  or  with^ 
draws  her  bounties  and  favoura  from 
the  formidable  and  refractory  rival. 
Bishops  and  priests  combine  agaiott 
the  Established  Church,  excite  popnlar 
violence,  not  against  its  doctrines, 
against  which,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  daUj 
might  urge  those  wno  thought  them 
dangerous,  to  protest,  httt  i^^ainat  Ita 
.  rortnuei^  in  wbiafa  ctoftriy  §vrmm  PJ  • 
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t  nligioiiywho  reallj  had  no 
n  the  hiurden  they  imposedy 
^taouilj  haTe  no  concern. 
ttCTf  the  state  proceeded  as 
STiog  for  the  education  of  the 
who  thus  daringlv  opposed  ity 
ving  its  sense  of  their  criminal 
s  only  by  mulcting  the  body 
whom  their  fury  was  directed* 
UMlliiu^  the  landed  proprietors 
cUrectfy  an  imposition  which 
A  preTiously  paid  at  second 
lie  state  recently  in  its  favour 

ecdeiiastics  of  the  Church  of 
xmunitted  to  them  the  educa- 
lie  Irish  people — at  least  pro- 

tbat  education  must  be  con- 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
inrchf  and  rendered  the  pro- 
m  emphatic  by  denying  aid  to 
jj  of  the  Established  Church. 
B  the  acknowledgment  of  Ko- 
?  It  is  made  in  the  speech  of 
grinsy  in    the   announcement 

the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
eart  ardent  repealers*  and  hare 
I  themselves  such.  Ought  the 
sr  of  the  state  to  be  some  new 
Would  not  Romanism  be 
bstinent  if  she  had  reason  to 
nd  that  menace*  and  assault* 
ory*  were  sure  to  provoke  a 
lad  just  retaliation  ? 
t  may  be  said  that  an  inquiry 
'■  system  of  education  pursued 
nooth  could  have  no  effect  on 
peal  agitation  by  which  the 
'  is  now  disordered.  This 
lot  be  altogether  correct.  Such 
iry*  well  conducted*  would  in- 
many  a  copious  source  of  most 
nis  agitation.  At  the  same 
may  be  true  that  such  a  meo^ 
old  not  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
lentcrisis.  There  are  two  things 
ne.  The  agitation  which  now 
8  the  country  is  to  be  suppressed 
ed — the  source  of  future  sgita- 
to  be  cut  off.  To  efl'ect  the 
vemment  must  turn  its  atten- 
ffgeticalW  to  the  tumultuary 

rliy  which  it  has  been  pro- 
<*  repeal*'  is  to  be  carried  ; 
St  the  other*  it  must  explore 
form  the  system  of  education 
dy  at  its  cost  and  charge*  for 
nan  Catholic  dergv. 
nid  that  the  repeal  demonst ra- 
re to  be  permitted  with  no 
'  diaeovngement  than  that  sti- 
IPflpdiiiU  the  Hihernicisffl  m|ij 


be  hidnlg^  to  114*  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  so  ingeni^ 
ously  applied.  It  is  also  very  confi- 
dently rumoured  that  Maynooth  is  to 
remain  unvcntilated.  Nay*  it  is  more 
than  insinuated  that  Romanism  is  to 
be  endowed  in  Ireland ;  and  shrewd 
reasons  are  assigned  to  justify  a  mea- 
sure which  may  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  minister  against  so 
grave  an  inconvenience  as  might  arise 
to  embarrass  him  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  to  become  united.  We  pass 
away  from  these  rumours*  and*  whe« 
ther  they  be  idle  or  well  groundedy 
we  beseech  attention*  from  all  who 
have  authoritvor  influence*  to  a  matter 
which  seems  to  have  been  too  generally 
neglected.  While  the  nation  listens 
to  the  portentous  menaces  of  the  Ro* 
man  church*  and  looks  on  inactively 
upon  the  gathering  hosts  which  are  to 
be  the  vast  armies  of  repeal*  what 
provision  is  made  for  keeping  together 
the  band  of  Irish  Protestants  upon 
whose  union  and  loyalty  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  the  empire  may  soon  be  tie- 
pendent?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
principles  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  should  keep  them  steadfast^ 
and  eloquent  scorn  may  be  vented*  even 
on  the  suspicion  that  they  could  be  led 
astray.  But  surely  the  subject  is  too 
momentous  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of* 
If  Protestants  are  led  to  think  that  Eng- 
land is  untrue  to  them*  what  principle 
can  stand  firm  against  such  a  dispirit- 
ing conviction?  They  have  remem- 
brances which  will  awaken  too  often* 
and  which  may  become  too  powerful 
to  bear  up  against.  The  corporations 
transferred  from  them*  the  yeomanry 
disbanded*   the  Orange  society*  that 

freat  break-water  of  Protestantism  in 
reland*  dissolved ;  and*  while  they 
have  been  thus  left  com{)aratively  de- 
fenceless* their  adversaries  permitted 
to  assemble  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
appal  stout  hearts— permitted  to  utter 
sentiments  and  to  avow  purposes  of  a 
character  the  most  menacing*  the  most 
exasperatingl  Surely*  when  under  such 
circumstances*  the  memory  of  what 
they  have  lieen  required  to  surrender 
presents  itself  to  their  troubled  migdsy 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made 
that  thev  shall  not  lose  tbeir  trust  in 
England*  as  they  remember  bow  she 
has  recompensed  them*  and  as  they 
see  how  she  indulges  their  and  her 
enemies- 
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It  is  not  an  eMy  task  to  make  Pro* 
testanta  of  the  humbler  classes,  espe* 
d  Ulj  those  who  had  been  enrolled  as 
Orangemen^  understand  the  justice  of 
the  Uws  by  which  they  conceive  them- 
selves aggrieved.  Meetings  in  com- 
memoration of  the  achievement  which 
saved  the  empire  are  illegal ;  meetings 
in  anticipation  of  an  event  which  is  to 
achieve  the  empire*s  ruin  are  pro* 
nounced  conformable  to  law !  Meet- 
ings of  hundreds  to  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
pronibitedj  because  some  Roman  Ca- 
tholics took  offence  at  them !  Meetings 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  effect  a 
change  which  would  imply  the  over- 
throw of  all  liberty,  the  extirpation  of 
Protestants  from  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
memberment and  final  prostration  of 
the  British  empire,  although  every  man 
in  the  country  attached  to  British  con- 
nection looks  upon  them  not  only  with 
indignation,  but  with  a  lively  sense  of 
alarm,  are  permitted,  nay,  government 
has  been  at  the  expense — an  expense 
surely  for  which  the  parties  convening 
such  meetings  ought  to  be  made  liable 
•—of  protecting  them,  or  protecting 
the  public  peace  which  they  threaten, 
to  insure  a  quiet  issue  to  their  parades 
and  reviews  of  physical  force !  Such 
is  the  distinction  made  by  modern  law 
between  retrospection  and  anticipa- 
tion 1  One  might  sa^  the  distinction 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 
The  retrospect  of  the  Orangemen  had 
for  its  object  an  accomplished  fact — 
in  its  spirit  there  was  the  guarantee  of 
permanence.  The  anticipation  of  the 
repealers  has  for  its  object  a  convul- 
sion yet  to  be :  its  essence  is  a  spirit  of 
change.  Should  its  purpose  be  attained, 
England  must  cease  to  be  a  nation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  men  little  conver- 
sant with  the  subtleties  of  law,  and  the 
difficulties  by  which  legislation  is  em- 
barrassed, to  understand  the  justice  of 
the  law  which  makes  such  a  distinc- 
tion as  Protestants  complain  of.  The 
utmost  which  the  friends  of  order  can 
do,  is,  to  induce  submission  to  it ;  and 
it  is  a  state  of  things  much  to  be  de- 


precated, and  such  as  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  men  in  poweo 
that  the  classes  in  Ireland  upon  which^ 
in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  will  be  dependent,  even 
while  they  obey  the  laws  which  here 
impose  new,  and,  as  they  think,  inju- 
rious restraints  upon  the  meeting^  of 
lo}  al  men,  complain  of  them  and  pro- 
test against  them,  nevertheless,  as 
severe,  and  unjust,  and  partial.  We 
certainly  would  not  have  Orange  pro- 
cessions revived ;  hut  in  a  country 
where  a  law  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution  as  that  for 
their  prevention  has  been  passed,  one 
would  expect  to  see  the  balance  kept 
in  some  sort  even  by  a  corresponding 
law  passed  against  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  repeal,  if  this  may  not  be, 
some  better  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  restore  confidence  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  in  Ireland,  who 
desire  the  maintenance  of  British  con- 
nection, and  to  keep  them  steadfast  to 
their  principles  and  their  party  until 
at  least  the  impending  danger  be  over- 
past. 

The  danger  of  division  among  Pro- 
testants oiigh*.  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chimera ;  nor,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  it  be  wise  or  honest  to 
conceal  it.  A  system  of  propagandism 
seems  to  have  been  organized,  against 
which  measures  of  protection  should 
be  taken.  Paid  emissaries,  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  are  active  and 
insidious  in  the  endeavour  to  inspire 
discontent  in  the  great  Protestant 
body.  Presbyterians  are  exasperated 
against  the  Established  Church,  ren- 
dered more  offensive  in  their  eyes  by 
the  imputation  to  it  of  tractarian  Ro- 
manism :  the  discontents  of  the  poor 
are  inflamed,  and  their  cupidity  tempted 
by  dazzling  promises  as  to  the  change 
which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  all  Pro- 
testants, especially  females,  are  wrought 
upon  by  mysterious  intimations  of  a 
danger  near  at  hand.*  Those  who 
say,  that  the  Protestants  may  be  de- 


•  The  following  notice  of  such  influences  is  taken  from  the  Nevcry  Telegraph  of 
June  17: — 

"In  Kenary,  near  Charlemont,  resides  a  pensioner,  called  ,  a  Roman 

Catholic,  being  also  a  repealer.  This  person  lately  applied  to  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours, who  are  mostly  Protestants,  urging  them  to  become  repealers — t.  e.  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  repeal  rent.  All  his  arguments,  however,  were  unavailing.  Amoi^ 
fiia  reousants  was  another  pen8ioaer»  a  Prgtastant.    On  the  night  of  the  same  diqr 
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peoded  out  and  that  the  emergency, 
vbeiKTer  itcomei»  will  find  them  ready, 
do  not  take  into  account  the  agencies 
vbich  are  employed  in  detaching  them 
from  their  duty  and  their  true  interc  st. 
Times  and  circumstances  are  greatly 
cbansed  rince  the  periods  upon  the  re- 
membrance of  wnich  sanffuine  men 
pLue  their  reliance.  Influences  to 
divide  and  dinnay,  open  and  secret,  are 
iar  more  powerful  than  they  ever  were 
beffN-e — Protestants  are  exposed  to 
them  unproYided  of  the  defences  which 
had  in  old  times  aflbrded  them  protec- 
tion—honds  which  united  them  into  a 
compact  body  have  been  some  loosened, 
some  broken — that  confidence  in  the 
visdom,  and  power,  and  justice  of  the 
British  goTcmment  which  sustained 
them  against  the  artifices  and  assaults 
of  enemies  has  been  mournfully  weak- 
ened. If  it  be  desirable  that  Protes- 
tants, under  such  circumstances,  be 
Itept  together,  it  is  wise  to  think  of 
means  by  which  the  efforts  to  disunite 
them  can  be  counteracted. 

Upon  the  means,  or  the  best  means, 
of  effecting  this  great  good,  we  wish 
those  would  reflect  who   have  ample 
knowledge  of  the  state  and  resources 
of  the  country.      For  our  parts  we 
oiler  no  suggestion.     Thb  much,  how- 
e?er,  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  ob- 
jections usually  offered  to  the  adop- 
tkm  of  obvious  means  of  defending 
and  uniting  loyal  men,  are  with  us 
decided  arguments  in  fkvonr  of  it. 
We  speak  of  the  re-embodyinff  the 
veomanrv.     Thai  an  objection  should 
%e  nrged  and  $hould  prevail  ayainst 
iwck  a  meanure  in  Ireland,  is  proof 
tkat  we  are  in  a  most  unsound  state 
of  political  being.     Nothing  can  be 
more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution  than  the  maintenance  of 
a  yeomanry  force  ;  nothing  can  show 
that  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
are  forgotten  more  clearly  than  the 
objections  which  are  successful  against 
the  expedient  of  calling  out  such  a 
body  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  yeomanry  of  Ireland  ought  never 
to  have  been  disembodied ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  good,  if  the  difficulties  of 
these  present  times  influence  a  careful 


government  to  reconstruct  that  con- 
stitutional force  anew.  It  b  said  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  so 
dissimilar  from  those  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  forbid  the  employment  of  a 
force  which  in  England  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  On  the  contrary, 
the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  would 
create  a  necessity  for  its  employment. 
In  Ireland  it  is  said,  a  yeomanry 
would  be  mainly  composed  of  Pro- 
testants. It  would  so,  because  the 
repeal  army  is  mainly  composed  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  circumstances 
of  Ireland  are  these : — about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  its  inhabitants  are  reso- 
lute to  maintain  British  connection ; 
about  five  millions  are  said  to  be  de- 
termined on  effecting  a  separation  from 
England,  total  or  partial.  It  would 
clearly  be  madness  to  recruit  the  yeo- 
manry from  this  disaffected  multitude. 
It  is  little  less  than  madness  to  leave 
the  well-affected  a  multitude,  when 
they  might  be  made  powerful  as  an 
organized  body,  simply  because  they 
who  desire  the  downfall  of  England, 
and  the  few  who  are  willing  to  be 
their  instruments,  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  what  they  call  a  party 
force.  It  was  one  of  the  complaints 
against  the  yeomanry  of  former  years 
that  they  were  composed  of  Protes- 
tants, in  many  instances  of  Orangemen. 
The  answer  was,  that  in  those  days  a 
force  so  composed  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  relied  on.  A  remark- 
able instance  in  point  was  furnished  in 
the  case  of  a  corps  commanded  by 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.  Every  tndi- 
vidual,  uith,  at  the  most,  a  single 
exception,  under  his  command  was  an 
Orangeman  I  He  was  not  himself  a 
member  of  the  Orange  institution ;  he 
was,  perhaps  then,  as  now,  of  politics 
which  forbade  his  joining  that  body  ; 
but  he  wished  to  have  a  corps  of  loyal 
men,  who  would  not  betray  the  cause 
which  they  swore  to  serve.  He  deli- 
berately made  or  acceded  to  a  rule, 
that  every  candidate  for  admission 
into  his  corps  should  pass  through  the 
scrutiny  of  a  ballot ;  and,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence,  his  corps  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  Protestants — of 


OB  wUeii  the  parties  were  solicited,  and  refused,  threatening  notices  were  put 
tha  doors  of  each,  commanding  them  to  leave  the  country  immediately,  or 
X  atatiiw  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
Wtthilthijhadrtfosod/'l^licj  .  ^ 
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Sir  Robert  Pee1>  after  reading  those 
strong  expressionsi  stated  that  he  was 
authorized  by  her  majestv  to  say  that 
lach  were  also  her  sentiments  upon 
the  same  subject;  and  there  the 
minister  left  the  matter,  and  has  left 
it.  He  has  directed  none  of  his  elo- 
quence to  the  excitement  of  a  feeling 
of  indignation  against  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  It  was  not  so  during 
the  former  repeal  agitation,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Not  very  long  after  the  speech 
from  the  throne  which  denounced  the 
0*Connell  agitation  in  Ireland,  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  fit  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt,  and  talked  with  bitter  derision  of 
*'the  cant  of  national  faith."  This 
roused  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  said  that 
**  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  avow 
his  political  creed,  because  when  they 
came  in  a  few  days  to  the  consideration 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  they  would 
bear  in  mind  under  what  auspices  and 
with  what  views  the  measure  was  pro- 
posed ;*'  and  he  then  proceeded  in  the 
zbllowing  more  than  usually  emphatic 
strain  :— 

**  Oh,  all  ye  who  have  interest  in 
the  funds  in  Ireland — oh,  all  you  Pro- 
testants who  hold  lands  in  Ireland, 
learn  by  this  timely  declaration  what 
Tour  fate  will  be  when  you  shall  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  popular  assemblv,  returned  by 
the  influence  and  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  man,  who  makes  a  jest  of 
oational  honour,  and  talks  of  the  cani 
of  public  faith. 

'I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me 
that  word.' 

**  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  has  been  decided  by  that  preli- 
minary declaration.  Who  that  had 
any  thing  to  lose  would  not  draw  the 
inference,  that  if  such  slender  pre- 
tences could  be  brouffht  forward  to 
justify  the  violation  of  national  fiiith, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  any 
property  of  any  description  1" 

In  this  way  did  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  leader  of  the  opposition,  animate 
the  public  sentiment  against  the  repeal 
agitation.  His  silence  as  minister, 
combined  with  the  evidence  afforded. 


or  supposed  to  be  afforded,  t 
military  preparations  in  Irelanc 
led  many  to  conclude  that  h 
something  so  serious  to  disclose 
until  every  thing  is  ripe  for  i 
nouncement,  he  is  unwilling 
drawn  into  remarks  which  might 
to  reveal  his  secret  too  soon. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  for  th< 

dredth  time  that  the  English  < 

understand  the  Irish.     It  is  no 

bable  they  ever  will.  When  the  E 

hear  of  prodigious  meetings  rei 

from  time  to  time,  they  cannoi 

believing  that  the  people  who 

assemble  must  have  some  definit 

pose  of  good  for  themselves, 

attained  at  the  expense  of  Enj 

Thev  cannot  understand  that  a 

trouble  could  be  taken  for  the 

sake  of  display,  or  the  glorificat 

a  popular  leader.      **  What  d( 

people   want  ?"   say  they  ;  *'  wh 

they  expect  to  gain  by  these  mi 

dinous  assemblages  ?     We  knew 

our  people  wanted  when  they  a 

bled  in  riotous  disarray  last  au 

They  wanted  a  fair  day's  wages 

fair  day's  work ;  but  when  they 

that  going  about  in  a  riotous  n 

did  not  bring  them  any  nearer  t 

point  at  which  they  aimed,  they 

doned  their  tumultuous  proceed 

Thus  do  the  English  talk ;  and  i 

vain  that  one  hints  to  them  thai 

meetings  may  take  place  withov 

distinct  object  on  the  part  of  the  | 

thus  assembling.     It  is  in  vain  tlu 

tries  to  explain  that  the  very  lo 

mystery — the  not  knowing  exactl' 

they  are  wanted  to  make  such  i 

dable  demonstrations,  and  thei 

fancying  something  much  more 

portant  in  the  matter  than  there  ; 

is — may  be  the  very  reason  that 

multitudes  assemble.     The  ma 

the  Londoners  eagerly  caught  s 

bold   assertion  of  « The    Tim 

*'  Ireland  is  on  the  verge  of  rebel 

It  was  the  very  thine  which  had 

occurring  in  an  indistinct  mann 

their  minds  for  some  time  previ< 

and  they  rejoiced  to  find  it  prodf 

in  plain  terms  by  their  favourite 

nal.     For  some  days  after  this 

could  not  hint  to  any  London  ci 

of  credit  and  renown  that  you  dii 

apprehend  rebellion  in  Ireland,  wi 

exciting  his  contempt,  and  some  d 

of  indignation.    He   deemed  i: 
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affront  to  hu  own  sagacity  to  doubt 
that  there  was  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Loud  as  the  applause  ^cne- 
nllj  is  at  dtj  dinners  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  health  is  given^  it 
never  was  so  tremendous  as  when  his 
present  actiritj  was  called  to  mind  in 
making  such  effectual  preparations  for 
the  outbreak  in  Ireland — and  all  this 
when  TOur  good  Protestant  folks  in 
Ireland  were  wondering  what  all  this 
migfatr  warlike  preparation  could  mean, 
and  aunost  laughing  at  what  seemed  to 
joa  a  ludicrously  unnecessary  display 
offeree! 

I  know  if  I  were  writing  this  to  any 
of  the  multitudinons  victims  of  the 
0*Connell  machinations^  they  would 
forthwith  be  persuaded  that  Saxon 
hatred  of  the  Irish  led  to  this  feeling 
of  exultation  at  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tual preparation  which  has  been  made 
for  putting  down  revolt  in  Ireland,  if 
any  such  tiling  should  be  manifested. 
But  you  will  not  be  thus  misled.  It 
u  rery  true  that  the  general  feeling  of 
die  English  in  regard  to  the  Irisn  is 
tiw  reverse  of  respectful.  The  gene- 
ral notion  of  them  is  tinctured  by  a 
foregone  conclusion  about  a  tendency 
to  absurdity  and  wronff-headedness. 
The  defects  of  the  English  character 
lead  the  English  into  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions of  the  defects  of  the  Irish. 
The  coldness  of  the  English  tem^ra- 
menty  and  their  dull,  dogged  laborious- 
neas  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  and  dis- 
tinctionf  which,  when  obtained,  they 
eannot  enjoys  make  them  re^rd  as 
qidta  absurd  those  errors  which,  al- 
moui^  in  an  opposite  direction,  are 
mreely  more  unreasonable  than  their 
own,  and  are  frequently  less  unami- 
able.  It  is  not,  then,  because  the 
English  hate  the  Irish,  or  wish  to  see 
diem  coerced  by  military  force,  that 
tiiey  have  rejoiced  to  see  a  command- 
ing force  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  because 
mej  ^alike  and  fear  public  disorder, 
cmcially  when  it  has  no  clear  practi- 
cal matter  for  its  object,  and  therefore 
tfwy  are  glad  to  see  put  under  check 
that  wludi  they  consider  a  cUrect  ten- 
dency to  pubtic  unsettlement  and  dis- 
tnrbanoe* 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  had,  as  you 
knoWf  a  prodigious  reputation  here 
u  a  lawyer,  and  such  is  the  effect 
af  tiiat  reputation,  that  many  per- 
MM  vdn  acaroely  suffer  themseiYes 
to  iMfivre  that  ms  proceedings  with 


regard  to  the  Irish  magistracy  have 
not  been  just  what  they  ought  to 
have  been.  But  the  majority  of  think- 
ing people,  even  here,  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  Thoy  believe  that  his 
letter  to  Lord  Ffrench  said  a  great 
deal  too  much.  There  was  no  need 
of  mooting  the  question  of  legality,  or 
of  stating  that  the  government  dia  not 
vant  to  govern  opinion.  It  is  a  great 
fault  of  lawyers,  and  especially  of  chan- 
cery lawyers,  that  they  are  apt  to  say 
a  great  deal  more  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for  saying.  If  there  had 
been  a  circular  sent  from  the  office  of 
the  s^retary  of  state  to  all  Irish  magis- 
trates declaring  that  the  government 
deemed  the  agitation  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  and  requesting  them  to  use  all 
their  magisterial  power  and  influence 
towards  the  discouragement  of  that 
agitation,  it  would  have  made  the  will 
and  purpose  of  the  government  evident 
to  ail.  If  after  that  notification,  any 
magistrate  gave  encouragement  to  the 
agitation,  no  more  explanation  would 
have  been  required  lor  superseding 
him  than  simply  that  as  ho  did  not 
take  the  same  views  of  what  was  need- 
ful for  preserving  the  public  peace  as 
were  taken  by  her  majesty's  ministers, 
it  was  better  that  he  should  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  her  majesty^s  commission. 
If  this  course  had  been  taken  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  chancellor, 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  crown,  would 
have  had  to  encounter  the  variety  of 
epistolary  treatises  which  have  been 
written  upon  the  points  of  law  and 
government  which  are  thrown  out  (as 
It  were  for  criticism)  in  the  Irbh  lord 
chancellor  8  letter. 

As  to  party  disquisition  upon  Irish 
affairs,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no 
organ  even  of  the  most  Radical  part 
of  the  Whiffs  ventures  to  advocate 
repeal.  StUl  Vkm  O'Connell  b  ex- 
cused. The  Wnigs  are  placed  in 
rather  an  awkward  predicament  in 
this  matter.  No  hardihood  of  pre- 
varication, or  ingenuity  of  wriggling, 
can  get  them  out  of  their  distinct  and 
ofl-reiterated  pledges  to  uphold  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand  they  havo 
been  too  deeply  implicated  with  Mr. 
0*Connell — too  much  bound  to  him 
in  times  past,  and  with  too  much  hope 
of  his  assbtance  in  time  to  come,  to 
make  it  politic  for  them  to  oast  any 
blame  upon  him.    They  therefbre  ex« 
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cuse  hinif   after    their   manner,   bj 
auuming  that  he  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  what  be  Baysy  and  that,  while  he 
agitates  nominallT  for  a  repeal  of  the 
nnioUf  the  mode  by  which  that  agita- 
tion may  be  subdued  is  to  repeal  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  1     This 
18  a  curious  sort  of  explanation,  and 
no    doubt   very    creditable    to    Mr. 
O'Connell's    honesty    and    candour  \ 
no  less  so  than  the  assurance  of  the 
same  high  journalizing  autlioritv  that 
though  Mr.  O'ConnoU  boasts  that  he 
will  effect  repeal  by  peaceful  agitation 
and  by  strictly  legal  means,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  really  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  repealing  the  union 
by  any  other  method  than  that  of  phy- 
sical force.     It  strikes  me  that  nothing 
can  be  more  disgusting,  after  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Great  BriUun  have  had, 
than  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
wise   to    surrender   the    Establbhed 
Church  in  Ireland  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  long^ffs  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  hit 
party.     The  baseness  of  such  a  sur- 
render, if  it  could  be  exceeded  by  any 
thing,  would  be  exceeded  by  the  foUy 
of  supposing  that  such  a  concession  to 
rabble  intimidation,  would  put  an  end 
to  that  intimidation,  and  the  demands 
which  are  attempted  to  be  enforced  by 
it.     Do  the  Whigs  suppose  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  empire  are  such 
miserable    dolts    and    drivellers— so 
totally  bereft  of  all  sense  and  memory 
as  to  be  betrayed  and  cheated  over  and 
over  ag^,  by  the  same  coarse  arts^ 
and  the  same  false  protestations  of  the 
same  men?     Are  we  to  forget  that 
all  manner  of  men,  Irish  orators,  and 
English  Whig  wits,  lawyers,  and  legis- 
lators,   writers    of    pamphlets,    and 
writers  of  newspapers,  and  writers  of 
songs,  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  which 
for  years  was  dinned  into  our  ears, 
that  the  Romanists  i|;^ted  nothing  but 
relief  from  civil  dicabilities,  and  that 
being  emancipated  all  jealousy  of  the 
EstMilished    Church    would    cease? 
Did  it  not  come  to  pass  at  last,  that  a 
man  dared  scarcely  utter  his  apprehen- 
sion that  if  the  Romanists  gained  poli- 
tical power  they  would  direct  it  against 
the   church   establishment,  so  ready 
were    all   the   smartest    talkers  and 
writers  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  down 
upon  the  h^^less  utterer  of  such  an 
apprebflDsion — to  abuse  him  as  a  bigot» 
to  ri^tionle  him  as  a  fool— to  hold  him 


up  to  soom  and  dertdon  aa  a  persM 
inci^lMble  of  reasomne  fbrwara  fnm 
cause  to  effect,  or  backward  froa 
effect  to  oause  ?  And  yet  it  tamt  oat 
that  the  apprehension  was  perf^etif 
well-founded,  and  that  the  concessioB 
to  the  Romanists,  £ur  from  satisfying 
them,  has  made  them  ten  times  more 
vehement  in  their  compkints  than  they 
were  before.  It  has  turned  out  thit 
the  political  power  sranted  to  tho 
Irish  Romanists  has  been  inoessaatil j 
durected  against  tlie  Established 
Church,  and  at  length  we  are  told 
that  to  prevent  Ireumd  from  beiiy 
wrested  altogether  from  Um  Bri^S 
empire,  the  Established  Chnrob  m. 
Ireland  must  be  surrendered  ■•  • 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  mrath  of  tho 
Irish  Romanist  monster,  or,  at  tho 
Whigs  have  it,  ''thechurchgriofaaM" 
must  be  abolished  1 

But  this  new  Whig  jdaa  of  propi* 
tiating  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  restoriw 
peace  to  Ireland,  is  bat  of  a  piece  im 
the  whole  dastardly  course  of  tMr 
conduct  since  i8d4l-a  coane  of  ooj^ 
duct  than  which  notlung  could  pooi 
bly  be  more  disgraceful,  unlesa  it  bo 
the  extraordinwy  impudenoo  wiA 
which  they  now  pretend  that  bj  tht- 
wisdom  of  ihmr  government  Ireland 
was  kept  tranquil.  Why  tb^  whob 
secret  consisted  in  an  absoluto  tor- 
render  to  the  great  mob-master  Mr.- 
O'ConneU— a  surrender  which  waa 
begun,  continued,  and  consummate^ 
not  from  any  regard  to  Irish  traa* 
quillity,  but  from  consideratioiis  afbet- 
ing  the  poUtical  OaU  of  parim  Ai 
EngJmd.  That  it  beoan  with  this  oU 
ject.  Earl  Grey  has  Imnself  distinotiy 
affirmed,  in  giving  an  account  of  te 
base  intrigue  whidi  led  to  his  ftbundmi- 
ment  of  the  government.  He  stated 
in  his  place  in  parliament  that  ho  had 
received  a  private  letter  from  tho  lord 
lieutenant  containing  matters  wldeh 
appeared  to  have  been  suggested  not 
so  much  by  any  original  view  taken  of . 
the  state  of  Ireland,  as  by  oertain  con- 
siderations which  were  sugmestod  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  from  £n^^an^ 
without  his  (Lord  Grey's)  knowle4gi 
or  concurrence — considerations  affect- 
ing rather  the  political  state  of  parties 
in  England,  than  of  Irdand.  Thir 
was  the  first  frmt  of  the  intrigne  with 
0*Connell,  which,  being  undertaken 
bv  Mr.  Littletoi^  shoray  alUr  Ur. 
O'ConneU  had  posted  Mr.  Littlafeon'a 
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troorii  Europe  as  "  the  bue, 
md  Uoodj  Wiugt/'  soon  made 
I  agitator  their  fast  and  most 
■1  firiend^  while  it  lost  them 
rey. 

idgv  of  the  gross  and  shame- 
dnct  of  the  Whigs,  who  now 
have  had  the  welfiure  of  Ire- 
much  at  hearty  and  to  have 
i  it  ao  welly  it  will  be  useful 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  history 
I  in  1834.  At  the  conmience- 
the  session  of  that  Tear*  King 

the  Fourth  firom  his  throne  in 
sa  of  Lords — I  heard  him  him^ 

nd  well  I  remember  the 
I  with  which  he  spoke — stated 

JmRgnatum  which  he  felt  at 
iDoaDce  of  attempts  to  excite 
plo  of  Ireland  to  demand  a 
if  the  leeislative  union.  In 
imer  of  that  year*  Earl  Gtej 
i  a  renewal  of  the  Irish  coer- 
» and,  allu^ting  to  the  speechea 
ioaal  agitators,  said  it  was  im^ 

fat  any  one  to  suppose  that 
litical  harangues,  as  uiey  were 
onld  be  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ont  stirring  up  among  them  a 
ipirit  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
mthorities,  and  of  disobedience 
awsb  which  broke  out  in  ex- 
aeh  aa  had  been  witnessed  in 

and  which  it  was  the  object 
wrcion  bill  to  prevent, 
orther  summary  of  parliament 
xvy  connected  with  this  mat- 
ill  eopy  from  Dr.  0*Sullivan's 
>f  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.** 
bo  would  form  a  proper  estl- 

the  honesty  of  the  Whigs  in 
iU«r8»  should  never  forget  this 
tory. 

Jaly  3d,  Mr.  0*Connell  de- 
of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire* 
ether  the  statement  in  the  news- 
that  the  renewal  of  the  coercion 
\  present  form  had  been  advised 
ed  for  bv  the  Irish  government 
■ect  ?  He  asked  also  whether  it 
Moretary's  intention  to  bring  in 
Into  the  House  of  Commons, 
laming  that  whoever  brought  it 
Littleton  would  vote  for  it, 
I  In  words  not  to  be  forgotten, 
have  been  exceedingly  deceived 
ght  honourable  gentleman.*  It 
n  this  occasion  that  memorable 
on  between  these  honourable 
I  aaaied  the  reformed  House  of 
0,  and  gave  rise  to  discussions. 


in  whidi  the  secret  proceedings  by  which 
Earl  Grey  was  circumvented  became  to 
some  extent  exposed.  Mr.  Littleton, 
after  consultation  with  Lord  Althorp, 
had  confidc<l  to  Mr.  O'ConncIl  his  belief 
that  the  forthcoming  coercion  bill  was 
not  to  contain  a  clause  enabling  eovem- 
ment  to  put  down  political  agitation. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  relying  on  the  right 
honourable  secretary's  communicatioD, 
suffered  the  government  to  proceed  on 
its  way  unmolested.  Mr.  Littleton  had 
communicated  in  confidence  abo  with  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  endea* 
voured  to  procure  from  him  a  recanta- 
tion of  the  opinion  he  had  officially  an- 
nounced, that  without  the  disputed  power 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  government ; 
Lord  Welleslcy,  in  compliance  with  this 
clandestine  suggestion,  declared  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  content  himself  with 
the  mutilated  bill — that  he  would,  in 
short,  halt  on  as  well  as  he  could  by  the 
aid  of  the  broken  reed  that  was  prepared 
for  him.  This,  also,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Grey,  or  even  of  Lord 
AltDorp,  Mr.  Littleton  confided  to  the 
Liberator.  The  consequence  was,  the 
retirement  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment— the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious 
clause  in  the  coercion  bill — tlu  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  which  Mr.  0*ConnM 
approved^-Mnd  finally  it  is  said,  to  that 
gentleman  a  large  increase  of  '  rent'— 
and  to  Mr.  LitUeton,  a  peerage.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  soon  as  Earl  Grev  had 
been  actuallv  displaced,  was  willmg  to 
condole  with  Mr.  Littleton,  whom  he 
had  previously  accused  of  falsehood,  and 
wbhed  that  a  double  share  of  blame 
should  fsU  upon  him,  rather  than  that 
the  secretary  should  be  censured.  There 
is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  combined 
indiscretion  of  these  two  gentlemen  pre- 
vailed, like  a  successful  stratagem. 
S:ain8t  Earl  Grey.  They  have  each  had 
eir  reward — ille  crueem^  hie  diadema. 
The  one  has  the  coins — and  the  other,  a 
title." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that 
O'Connell  alliance,  to  which  the  Bfel- 
bonme  governme#  was  indebted  for 
six  years  of  place — as  base  an  intrigue 
as  ever  disgraced  a  party :  and  this  is 
what  is  now  alluded  to,  within  parlia- 
ment, and  without,  as  the  kind  and 
careful  poticy  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland !  From  that  time 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  in  184U 
(with  the  short  interval  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  first  administration,)  the  Whig 
government  of  Ireland  was  O'Conneira 
government ;  and  the  moba  were  com* 
paratively  quiet,  because  the  mastera 
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of  the  mobs  had  their  <'  consideration." 
Is  this  a  system  that  Irishmen,  of 
honour  and  patriotism^  should  wish  to 
see  revived?     Never. 

The  English  pubh'c  have  no  definite 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  causes 
of  Irbh  discontent.  Whether  thej 
will  be  more  enlightened  on  the  point 
after  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien's  motion  on  the  27th  instant, 
I  shall  not  now  anticipate.  That  gen- 
tleman has  given  notice  that  he  will 
move  on  the  27th  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  consider  those 
causes.  A  feasible  project  truly,  at 
the  end  of  June  I  Such  a  committee 
would  afford  the  House  of  Commons 
three  months*  work  at  the  leasts  though 
it  did  nothing  else  durinff  the  time. 
But  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  knows  very 
well  he  will  get  no  committee.  He 
will  only  have  a  night's^  or  perhaps 
two  nights',  debate  upon  Irish  griev^ 
ances,  and  his  motion  will  be  negatived, 
leaving  the  subject  in  the  same  con- 
fused maze  of  contradiction  which 
envelopes  it  at  present.  When  the 
subject  of  Irish  grievances  is  started 
in  any  mixed  company  of  the  English 
middle  classes,  the  first  inquiry  is, 
"what  taxes  do  they  pay?  And 
when  it  is  answered  that  they  pay  no 
income  tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  taxes 
on  horses,  carriages,  servants,  or  win- 
dows, that  it  is  only  lately  they  have 
beard  of  poor  rates,  and  that  church 
rates  are  not  paid  by  the  public,  but 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  ninds,  they 
find  it  hard  to  swallow  the  tale  of 
Irish  grievances.  They  mav  be  very 
dull  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  their 
way.  They  do  not  understand  what 
pressure  there  can  be  in  grievances 
which  they  call  imaginary.  If  you 
mention  **  the  grievance  of  the  Irish 
church"  to  anv  out  hot  partisans  who 
have  gpatbered  their  views  from  the 
RadicS  newspapfl|k  they  ask  "  who 
pays  ?'*  '*  Has  tm  church  funds  of 
its  own,  as  in  EngUmd  ?"  Yes*  '*  Are 
the  dissenters  m>m  the  Established 
Church  called  upon  for  rates  to  keep 
churches  in  repair  ?'*  No.  "  Well, 
then,  yott  have  no  right  to  talk  of 
grievance,  as   regards  the  church.*' 


Such  is  their  concltl^on.  How  far 
it  is  a  reasonable  one^  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

There  are  people  herp,  liowwer, 
(with  whom  I  agree,)  who  think  that 
Ireland  suilbrs  under  the  grievance  of 
a  well-meaning,  but  an  erroneous  and 
uncongenial  government.  They  say 
that  the  civil  government  of  the  country 
has  the  faults  of  weakness  and  ambi- 
g^ty,  and  that  it  acts  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Irish  public  reposes  in  it  that  warmth 
of  confidence,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  say  (and  I  think  justly,)  that  the 
Irish  are  constitutionally  disposed  to 
look  upon  all  persons  connected  with 
them  either  as  friends  or  as  foes,  and 
that  they  can  as  little  comprehend  a 
cold,  neutral  government,  as  the  Eng- 
lish can  comprehend  the  qiuck,  inuU 
g^native,  humorous,  passionate  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish,  which  appeen 
even  in  the  conduct  of  grave  amdrt. 
They  say  that  such  a  ffovernment  if  ft 
mbtake,  and  that  Ireland  requires  ft 
strong,  fervent,  intelligible  govern- 
ment. Manv  to  whom  one  states  this 
think  that  what  one  really  means  is  a 
violent,  harsh,  tyrannical  floiiiffmaent 
of  the  finvoured  few  over  the  voA^ 
voured  many.  I  am  sure  that  ]»  Air 
one,  mean  no  such  thing.  I  abhor 
tyranny  and  tmculence,  let  w4k>  will 
attempt  to  indulge  in  either  tilt  ooa 
or  the  other :  but  I  think  there  might 
be  a  government  at  once  resolute  mA 
kind-lat  once  decided  in  prindi^e  and 
forbearing  in  practice — at  once  a  tOTroi' 
to  evil  doers,  and  an  enconrager  aad 
benefactor  of  those  who  do  welU-a 
government  that  would  despise  con- 
ciliation with  knaves  and  bullies,  aad 
that  would  show  kindness  andfost«rlitf 
care  to  honest  industry  and  fiuthim 
obedience,  though  it  were  ever  so 
humble.  I  think  that  such  a  govern- 
ment  ss  this  might  even  now  put  down 
repeal  of  the  union  agitation,  and  do 
so  without  bloodshed  or  military  force. 
Believe  me,  dear  Mac  Shane, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Tbabncb  0*RouaK« 

St«  OUM*t,  LoodoB,  J«M  ISk  ISO. 
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Morgan  O'Doohertt  was  wrong — and  sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  often 
10— when  he  pronounced  a  *<  mess*'  to  he  the  perfection  of  dinner  society. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  perfection  any  where,  or  in  any  thing,  it 
ii  evident,  where  ladies  are  not.  Secondly,  a  number  of  persons  so  purely 
profenional,  and  therefore  so  very  much  alike  in  their  habits,  tone  of 
tfainkiBg,  and  expression,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  up  that  com- 
plex amalgam  so  indispensable  to  pleasant  society.  Lastly,  the  very  fact 
of  meeting  the  same  people  each  day,  looking  the  very  same  way  too,  is 
a  sad  damper  to  that  flow  of  spirits,  which,  for  their  free  current,  demand 
an  the  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  a  fresh  audience.  In  a  word,  in  the 
one  case  a  man  becomes  like  a  Dutch  canal,  standing  stagnant  and  slow 
between  its  trim  banks  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  a  bounding  rivulet,  careering 
pleasantly  through  grassy  meadows  and  smiling  fields,  now  basking  in 
tbe  gay  simshine,  now  lingering  in  the  cool  shade  ;  at  one  moment  hurry- 
ing along  between  rocks  and  moss-grown  pebbles,  brawling,ybreaking,  and 
fiNuning ;  at  the  next,  expanding  into  some  little  lake,  calm,  and  deep,  and 
aurror  like. 

It  is  the  very  chances  and  changes  of  conversation,  its  ups  and  downs, 
its  lights  and  shadows — so  like  those  of  life  itself — that  make  its  great 
diann ;  and  for  this  generally,  a  mixed  party  gives  the  only  security. 
Now,  a  mess  has  very  little  indeed  of  tliis  requisite  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
great  stronghold  is  the  fact,  that  it  offers  an  easy  tableland  for  all  capa- 
cities. It  has  its  little,  dry,  stale  jokes,  as  Hat  and  as  dull  as  the  orderly 
book;  the  regular  quiz  about  Jones's  whiskers  or  Tobin's  horse;  the 
badmied  stories  about  Simpson  of  "  Ours,"  or  Nokes  of  "  Yours,"  of 
winch  the  major  b  never  tired,  and  the  newly-joined  sub.  is  enraptured. 
Blen  their  honest  hearts,  very  little  fun  goes  far  in  the  army ;  like  the 
regimental  allowance  of  wine,  it  wiU  never  intoxicate,  and  no  man  is 
expected  to  call  for  a  fresh  supply. 

I  have  dined  at  ^more  messes  than  any  red  coat  of  them  all,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
u  Grattau  has  it ;  in  gala  parties,  with  a  general  and  his  staff  for  guests ; 
ifter  sweltering  field  days,  where  all  the  claret  could  not  clear  your  throat 
of  pipe-clay  and  contract  powder;  in  the  colonies  where  flannel  jackets 
substituted  for  regulation  coats,  and  land  crabs  and  pepper-pots  for 
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saddles  and  sirloins ;  in  Connemara,  Calcutta,  or  Corfu,  it  was  all  the 
same, — ccelum  non  animum &c. 

Not  but  that  they  had  all  their  little  peculiarities  among  themselves ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  offer  a  fifty,  if  you  set  me  do^vn  blindfolded  at 
any  mess  in  the  service,  to  tell  you  what  "  corps"  they  belong,  to  before 
the  cheese  appears ;  before  the  bottle  goes  half  round,  Til  engage  to 
distinguish  the  hussars  from  the  heavies,  and  the  fusileers  from  the 
light-bobs  ;  and  when  the  president  is  ringing  for  more  claret,  it  will  go 
the  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  number  of 
regiment. 

The  great  charm  of  the  mess  is  to  those  young,  ardent  spirits,  fresh 
from  Sandhurst  or  Eton,  sick  of  mathematics,  and  bored  with  false 
quantities.  To  them  the  change  is  indeed  a  glorious  one,  and  I*d  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  be  sixteen,  and  enjoy  it  all;  but  for  the  old  stagers, 
it  is  slow  work  indeed.  A  man  curls  his  whiskers  at  forty  with  far  less 
satisfaction  than  he  surveys  their  growth  and  development  at  eighteen ; 
he  tightens  Ids  waist  too,  at  that  period,  with  a  very  difierent  sense  of 
enjoyment.  His  first  trip  to  Jamaica  is  little  other  than  a  <<  lark ;"  his 
fourth  or  fifth,  with  a  wife  and  four  brats,  is  scarcely  a  party  of  pleasure ; 
and  all  these  things  re-act  on  the  mess.  Besides,  it  is  against  human  nature 
itself  to  like  the  people  who  rival  us  ;  and  who  could  enjoy  the  jokes  of  a 
man  that  stands  between  him  and  a  majority  ?  Yet,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
the  military  cut  up  better  than  any  other  professionals.  The  doctors 
might  be  agreeable ;  they  know  a  vast  deal  of  life,  and  in  a  way  too,  that 
other  people  never  sec  it ;  but  meet  them  en  masses  they  are  little  better 
than  body  snatchers  ;  there  is  not  a  malady  too  dreadful,  nor  an  opera- 
tion too  bloody,  to  tell  you  over  your  soup ;  every  slice  of  the  turkey 
suggests  an  amputation,  and  they  sever  a  wing  with  the  anatomical  pre- 
cision they  would  extirpate  a  thigh  bone.  Life  to  them  has  no  interest 
except  where  it  verges  on  death ;  and  from  habit  and  hardening  they 
forget  that  human  suffering  has  any  other  phase  than  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  medical  profession. 

The  lawyers  are  even  worse.  To  listen  to  them,  you  would  suppose 
that  the  highest  order  of  intellect  was  a  skill  in  chicanery ;  that  trick 
and  stratagem  were  the  foremost  walks  of  talent ;  that  to  browbeat  a 
poor  man,  and  to  confound  a  simple  one,  were  great  triumphs  of  genius ; 
and  that  the  fairest  gift  of  the  human  mind  was  that  which  enabled  a 
man  to  feign  every  emotion  of  charity,  benevolence,  pity,  anger,  grief, 
and  joy,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  wrung  from  abject  poverty, 
and  briefed  by  an  "  honest  attorney." 

As  to  the  parsons,  I  must  acquit  them  honestly  of  any  portion  of  this 
charge.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  <^  assist"  at  more  than  one  visitation 
dinner,  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that  never  by  any  accident  did  the  conversa- 
tion become  professional,  nor  did  I  hear  a  word  of  piety  during  the 
entertainment. 

Country  gentlemen  are  scarcely  professional,  however  the  similarity 

of  their  tastes  and  occupations  might  seem  to  warrant  the  classification 

fox-hunting,  grouse-shooting,  game-preserving,  road-jobbing,  rent-exact- 
ing, land-tilling,  being  propensities  in  common.  They  are  the  slowest 
of  all ;  and  the  odds  are  long  against  any  one  keeping  awake  af\er  the 
conversation  has  taken  its][steady  turn  into  short-horns,  Swedish  turnips, 
subsoiling,  and  southdowns. 

Artists  are  occasionally  well  enough,  if  only  [for  their  vanity  and 
sdf-conceit. 

Authors  are  better  still,  fo  r  ditto  and  ditto. 
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Actors  are  most  amusing  from  the  innocent  delusion  they  labour  under, 
that  all  that  goes  on  in  life  is  unreal,  except  what  takes  place  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Dniry-lane  ;  in  a  word,  professional  cliques  are  usually  detest- 
able, the  individuals  who  compose  them  being  frequently  admirable  ingre- 
dients, but  intolerable  when  unmixed;  and  society  like  a  Macedoine,  is 
De>'er  so  good  as  when  its  details  are  a  little  incongruous. 

For  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  a  table  (Vhote — that  pleasant 
reunion  of  all  nations,  from  Stockholm  to  Stambool;  of  every  rank,  from 
the  grand  duke  to  the  bag  man — ^men  and  women — or,  if  you  like  the 
phrase  better,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  some  travelling  for  pleasure,  some 
for  profit ;  some  on  wedding  tours,  some  in  the  grief  of  widowhood ;  some 
rattling  along  the  road  of  life  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  health,  and 
veil-stored  parses ;  others  creeping  by  the  way  side,  cautiously  and 
quietly :  sedate  and  sententious  English,  lively  Italians,  plodding  Ger- 
mans, witty  Frenchmen,  wily  Russians,  and  stupid  Belgians — all  pell-mell, 
seated'  side  by  side,  and  actually  shuffled  into  momentary  intimacy^  by 
scop,  fish,  fowl,  and  entremets.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  en  rovte^ 
gives  a  frankness  and  a  freedom  to  all  you  say.  Your  passport  is  signed, 
your  carriage  packed ;  to-morrow  you  will  be  a  hundred  miles  away. 
What  matter,  then,  if  the  old  baron  with  the  white  moustache  has  smiled 
It  your  German,  or  if  the  thin-faced  lady  in  the  Dunstable  bonnet  has 
froimed  at  your  morality:  you'll  never,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  either 
again.  You  do  your  best  to  be  agreeable — it  is  the  only  distinction  recog- 
nised ;  here  are  no  places  of  honour — no  favoured  guests— each  starts  fair 
in  the  race — and  a  pleasant  course  I  have  always  deemed  it. 

Now,  let  no  one,  while  condemning  the  vulgarity  of  this  taste  of  mine, 
for  such  I  anticipate  as  the  ready  objection — ^though  the  dissentient  should 
be  a  tailor  from  Bond-street,  or  a  schoolmistress  from  Brighton — ^for  a 
noment  suppose,  that  I  mean  to  include  all  table  dChotes  in  this  sweeping 
faudation — far,  very  far  from  it.  I,  Arthur  O'Leary,  have  travelled 
WNBe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  in  every  quarter  and  region  of  the 
gk>be,  and  yet  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  enumerating,  even 
lix,  sodi  as  fairly  to  warrant  the  praise  I  have  pronounced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  <*  table  d^hote^'*  to  possess  all  the  requisites  I  desire, 
iboiild  not  have  its  locale  in  any  first-rate  city,  like  Paris,  London,  or 
St.  Petersburg;  no,  it  should  rather  be  in  Brussels,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Berne,  or  Florence.  Again,  it  should  not  be  in  the  great  overgrown 
aammoth  hotel  of  the  town,  with  three  hundred  daily  devourers,  and  a 
steam  engine  to  slice  the  ^^  bouilli ;"  it  should,  and  will  usually  be  found 
in  some  retired  and  quiet  spot,  frequently  within  a  small  court,  with 
onmge  trees  roimd  the  walls,  and  a  tiny  modest ye^  (Teau  in  the  middle,  a 
glan  door  entering  from  a  Right  of  low  steps  into  a  neat  antechamber, where 
an  attentive,  but  unobtrusive  waiter  is  ready  to  take  your  hat  and  cane, 
and,  instinctively  divining  your  dinner  intentions,  ushers  you  respect- 
folly  into  the  salon,  and  leans  down  your  chair   beside  the  place  you 

The  few  guests  already  arrived  have  the  air  of  "  habitu^  ;'*  they  are 
rhafting  together  when  you  enter,  but  they  conceive  it  necessary  to  do 
tlK  honours  of  the  place  to  the  stranger,  and  at  once  include  you  in  the 
eoBTersation  ;  a  word  or  two  sufiices,  and  you  see  that  they  are  not  chance 
folk  whom  hunger  has  overtaken  at  the  door,  but  daily  visitors,  who  know 
the  hoose,  and  appreciate  it.  The  table  itself  is  far  from  large — at  most 
■xtcen  persons  could  sit  down  at  it ;  the  usual  number  is  about  twelve 
or  fourteen.  There  is,  if  it  be  summer,  a  delicious  bouquet  in  the  midst ; 
and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  cloth,  and  the  clear  lustre  of  the  water 
HAo  joo  instantly*  The  covers  are  as  bright  as  when  they  left  the  hands 
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of  the  silver-smith,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  once  shows  that 
nothing  has  been  neglected  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 
The  very  plash  of  the  fountain  is  a  grateful  sound,  and  the  long  necks  of 
the  hock-bottles,  reposing  in  tiie  little  basin,  have  an  air  of  luxury  far  from 
unpleasing ;  while  the  champagne  indulges  its  more  southern  character  in 
the  ice-pails  in  the  shade,  a  sweet,  faint  odour  of  pine  apples  and  nec- 
tarines is  diffused  about ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  chance 
view  I  catch  between  the  orange  trees  of  a  window,  where  asparagus, 
game,  oranges,  and  melons  are  grouped  confusedly  toj^ether,  yet  with  a 
harmony  of  colour  and  effect,  Schneider  would  have  gloried  in. 

There  is  a  noiseless  activity  about — a  certain  air  of  preparation — not 
such  as  by  bustle  can  interfere  with  the  placid  enjoyment  you  feel,  but 
something  which  denotes  care  and  skill ;  you  feel,  in  fact,  that  impatience 
on  your  part  would  only  militate  against  your  own  interest,  and  that  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  serving,  the  potage  has  then  received  the  last 
finishing  touch  of  the  artist.  By  this  time  the  company  are  assembled  ; 
the  majority  are  men,  but  there  are  four  or  five  ladies.  They  are  en  cha- 
jpeau  too ;  but  it  is  a  toilet  that  shows  taste  and  elegance,  and  the  fresh- 
ness— that  delightful  characteristic  of  foreign  dress — the  freshness  of  their 
light  muslin  dresses — are  in  keeping  with  all  about.  Then  follows  that 
little  pleasant  bustle  of  meeting ;  the  interchange  of  a  number  of  small 
courtesies,  which  cost  little,  but  are  very  delightful ;  the  news  of  the 
theatre  for  the  night ;  some  soirde,  well  known,  or  some  promenade,  form 
the  whole, — and  we  are  at  table. 

The  destiny  that  made  me  a  traveller  has  blessed  me  with  either  the 
contentment  of  the  most  simple,  or  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  most 
cultivated  cuisine;  and  if  I  have  eaten  tripe  de  rocher  with  Parry  at 
the  Pole,  I  have  never  lost  thereby  the  acme  of  my  relish  for  truffles  at 
the  "  Freres ;"  therefore,  trust  me,  that  in  my  mention  of  a  table  d^hote 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  most  essential  of  its  features, — ^for  this  the  small- 
ness  and  consequent  selectness  of  the  party  is  always  a  guarantee.  Thus, 
then,  you  are  at  table ;  your  napkin  is  spread,  but  you  see  no  soup ;  the 
reason  is  at  once  evident,  and  you  accept  with  gratefulness  the  little 
plate  of  Ostende  oysters,  each  somewhat  smaller  than  a  five  frank  piece, 
that  are  put  before  you.  Who  would  seek  for  pearls  without,  when  such 
treasures  are  to  be  found  within  the  shell — cool,  and  juicy,  and  succulent; 
suggestive  of  delights  to  come,  and  so  suited  to  the  limpid  glass  of 
Chablis.  What  preparatives  for  the  potage,  which  already  I  perceive  to 
be  a  "  printaniere."  But  why  dwell  on  all  this?  These  memoranda  of 
mine  were  intended  rather  to  form  an  humble  companion  to  some  of  John 
Murray's  inestimable  treatises  on  the  road ;  some  stray  recollection  of 
what  in  my  rambles  had  struck  me  as  worth  mention ;  something  that 
might  serve  to  lighten  a  half  hour  here,  or  an  evening  there  ;  some  hint 
for  the  wanderer,  of  a  hotel,  or  a  church,  or  a  view,  or  an  actor,  or  a 
poet,  a  picture,  or  a  patS  for  which  his  halting  place  might  be  remarkable, 
but  of  whose  existence  he  knew  not — and  to  come  back  once  more :  such  a 
picture  as  I  have  presented  is  but  a  weak  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
**  Hotel  de  France"  in  Brussels,  at  least  of  what  I  once  remember  it  Poor 
Biennais,  he  was  indeed  an  artiste !  He  commenced  his  career  under 
Chicaud,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  rotisseur  under  Napoleon.  With 
what  enthusiasm  he  used  to  speak  of  his  successes  during  the  empire, 
when  Bonaparte  gave  him  carte  blanche  to  compose  a  dinner  for  a  "  party 
of  kings."  Napoleon  himself  was  but  an  inferior  gastronome :  with  him 
the  great  requisite  was,  to  serve  any  where  and  at  any  moment ;  and 
though  the  bill  of  fare  was  a  modest  one,  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  prepare  it  in  the  depths  of  the  black  forest,  or  on  the  sandy 
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plains  of  Prussia,  amid  the  mud-covered  fields  of  Poland,  or  the  snows 
of  Moscovy — a  poulet,  a  cutlet,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  was  the  whole  affair ; 
but  it  should  be  ready,  as  if  by  magic. 

:\jnong  his  followers  were  several  distinguished  gourmets.  Cambaceres 
was  well  known ;  Murat  also,  and  Decr6s,  the  minister  of  marine,  kept 
admirable  tables.  Of  these  Biennais  spoke  with  ecstacy  :  he  remembered 
their  various  tastes ;  and  would  ever  remark,  when  placing  some  master- 
piece of  skill  before  you,  how  the  King  of  Naples  loved,  or  the  arch- 
chancellor  praised  it  To  him  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  was  but  the 
downfall  of  the  '^ cuisine;*'  and  he  saw  nothing  more  affecting  in  the  last 
days  of  Fontainbleau,  than  that  the  emperor  had  left  imtouched  a  *^  fondue" 
be  had  always  eaten  of  with  delight.  After  that,  said  Biennais,  I  saw  the 
game  was  up.  With  the  hundred  days,  he  was  restored  lilce  his  master, 
but,  alas,  the  empire  of  casserolles  was  departed ;  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  foundries,  and  the  roar  of  the  shot  furnaces  were  more  congenial 
sounds  than  the  simmering  of  sauces,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  stew- 
pan.  No  wonder,  thought  he,  there  should  come  a  Waterloo,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  had  thus  degenerated. 

Napoleon  spent  his  last  days  in  exile;  Biennais  took  his  departure  for 
Belgium ;  the  park  was  his  Log-wood ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself  saw  invariable 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  destinies.  Happily  for  those  who  fre- 
quented the  Hotel  de  France,  he  did  not  occupy  his  remaining  years 
in  dictating  his  memoirs  to  some  Las  Cases  of  the  kitchen,  but  persevered 
to  the  last  in  the  practice  of  his  great  art,  and  died,  so  to  speak,  ladle 
in  hand. 

To  me  the  Hotel  de  France  has  many  charms.  I  remember  it — I 
shall  not  say  how  many  years  ;  its  cool,  delightful  salon,  looking  out 
upon  that  beautiful  little  park,  whose  shady  alleys  are  such  a  resource 
in  the  evenings  of  summer  ;  to  sit  beneath  the  lime  trees  and  sip  your 
coffee,  as  you  watch  the  groups  that  pass  and  repass  before  you,  weaving 
stories  to  yourself,  which  come  thicker  and  thicker  as  the  shade  deepens^ 
and  the  flitting  shapes  are  barely  seen  as  they  glide  along  the  silent 
lUeys ;  a  distant  sound  of  music — some  air  of  the  Fatherland — ^is  all  that 
breaks 'the  stillness,  and  you  forget  in  the  dreamy  silence,  that  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  city. 

The  *^  Hotel  de  France"  has  other  memories  than  these  too ;  Fm  not 
sare  that  I  shall  not  make  a  confession,  yet  somehow  I  half  shrink 
from  it.  You  might  call  it  a  love  adventure,  and  I  should  not  like 
that ;  besides,  there  is  scarcely  a  moral  in  it — though  who  knows  ? 
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It  wai  in  the  month  of  May— I  won't  confess  to  the  year — that  I  found 
myself,  afler  trying  various  hotels  in  the  Place  Royale,  at  last  deposited 
at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  France.  It  seemed  to  me  in  my  then  igno- 
rance like  a  pis  aller^  when  the  postillion  said,  let  us  try  the  France,  and 
little  prepared  me  for  the  handsome  but  somewhat  small  hotel  before  me. 
It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  I  arrived,  and  [l  had  only  time  to  make 
some  slight  change  in  my  dress,  when  the  bell  sounded  for  table  dhote. 

The  guests  were. already  seated  when  I  entered,  but  a  place  had  been 
r^KTved  for  me,  which  completed  the  table.  I  was  a  young — ^perhaps 
after  reading  a  little  farther  you'll  say  a  very  young  traveller  at  the 
time^  but  was  soon  struck  by  the  quiet  and  decorous  style  in  which  the 
diniMr  was  conducted :  the  servants  were  prompt,  silent,  and  observant ; 
easy  and  affable ;  the  equipage  of  the  table  was  even  el^^t ; 
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and  the  cooker)',  Biennais.  I  was  the  only  Englishman  present,  the  party 
seemingly  made  up  of  Germans  and  French ;  but  all  spoke  together  like 
acquaintances,  and  before  the  dinner  had  proceeded  far,  were  polite 
enough  to  include  me  in  the  conversation. 

At  the  head  sat  a  large  and  strikingly  handsome  man  of  about  eight 
and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age ;  his  dress  a  dark  frock  richly  braided  and  or- 
namented by  the  decorations  of  several  foreign  orders;  his  forehead  was  high 
and  narrow,  the  temples  strongly  indented ;  his  nose  arched  and  thin,  and  his 
upper  lip  covered  by  a  short  black  moustache  raised  at  either  extremity  and 
slightly  curled,  as  we  see  occasionally  in  a  Vandyck  picture ;  indeed,  his 
dark  brown  features,  somewhat  sad  in  their  expression,  his  rich  hazel  eyes 
and  long  waving  hair  gave  him  all  the  character  that  great  artist  loved  to 
perpetuate  on  his  canvas ;  he  spoke  seldom,  but  when  he  did  there  was 
something  indescribably  pleasing  in  the  low,  mellow  tones  of  his  voice ; 
a  slight  smile  too  lit  up  his  features  at  these  times,  and  his  manner  had  in 
it — I  know  not  what — some  strange  power  it  seemed  that  made  whoever 
he  addressed  feel  pleased  and  flattered  by  his  notice  of  them,  just  as  we  see 
a  few  words  spoken  by  a  sovereign  caught  up  and  dwelt  upon  by  those 
around. 

At  his  side  sat  a  lady,  of  whom  when  I  first  came  into  the  room  I  took 
little  notice.  Her  features  seemed  pleasing,  but  no  more ;  but  gradually 
as  I  watched  her  I  was  struck  by  the  singular  delicacy  of  traits  that  rarely 
make  their  impression  at  first  sight.  She  was  about  twenty-five,  perhaps 
twenty-six,  but  of  a  character  of  looks  that  preserves  something  almost 
childish  in  their  beauty.  She  was  pale,  and  with  brown  hair — ^that  light 
sunny  brown  that  varies  in  its  hue  with  every  degree  of  light  upon  it ; 
her  face  oval  and  inclined  to  plumpness ;  her  eyes  large,  full,  and  lus- 
trous, with  an  expression  of  softness  and  candour  that  won  on  you  won- 
derfully the  longer  you  looked  at  them;  her  nose  was  short,  perhaps 
faultily  80,  but  beautifully  chiselled,  and  fine  as  a  Greek  statue;  her 
mouth,  rather  large,  displayed  however  two  rows  of  teeth  beautifully 
regular  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  while  her  chin,  rounded  and  dimpled, 
glided  by  an  easy  transition  into  a  throat  large  and  most  gracefully 
formed.  Her  figure,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  was  below  the  middle  size, 
and  inclined  to  embonpoint ;  and  her  dress,  denoting  some  national  pecu- 
liarity of  which  I  was  ignorant,  was  a  velvet  boddice  laced  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  small  silver  buttons,  which  terminated  in  a  white  muslin 
skirt ;  a  small  cap,  something  like  what  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  usually 
represented  in,  sat  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  fell  in  deep  lace  folds  on 
her  shoulders.  Lastly,  her  hands  were  small,  white,  and  dimpled,  and 
displayed  on  her  taper  and  rounded  fingers  several  rings  of  apparently 
great  value. 

I  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  description  of  these  two  persons, 
and  can  scarcely  ask  my  reader  to  accompany  me  round  the  circle ;  how- 
ever, it  is  with  them  principally  I  have  to  do.  The  others  at  table  were 
still  remarkable  enough  :  there  was  a  leading  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies — an  ex-minister,  a  tall,  dark-browed,  ill  favoured  man,  with  a 
retiring  forehead  and  coal  black  eyes ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  cleverness, 
spoke  eloquently  and  well,  and  singularly  open  and  frank  in  giving  his 
opinion  on  the  politics  of  the  time.  There  was  a  German  or  two  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  something,  somewhat  proud,  reserved  personages,  as 
all  the  Germans  of  petty  states  are ;  they  talked  little,  and  were  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  power  they  possessed  of  tantalizing  the  com- 
pany by  not  divulging  the  intention  of  the  "  Gross  Herzog  of  Hoch 
Donnerstadt*'  regarding  the  present  prospects  of  Europe. 
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There  were  three  Frenchmen  and  two  French  ladies,  all  pleasant,  easy, 
and  conversable  people  ;  there  was  a  doctor  from  Louvain,  asiirewd,  intelli- 
gent man ;  a  Prussian  major  and  his  wife,  well  bred,  quiet  people,  and 
like  all  Prassians,  polite  without  inviting  acquaintance;  an  Austrian 
secretary  of  legation;  a  wine  merchant  from  Bourdeaux;  and  a  cele- 
brated pianist  completed  the  party. 

I  have  now  put  my  readers  in  possession  of  information  which  I  only 
obtained  after  some  days  myself;  for  though  one  or  other  of  these  per- 
sonages were  occasionally  absent  from  table  (Thote^  I  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  all  frequenters  of  the  house  and  well  known  there. 

If  the  guests  were  seated  at  table  wherever  chance  or  accident  might 
place  them,  I  could  perceive  that  a  tone]  of  deference  was  always  used  to 
the  tall  man,  who  invariably  maintained  his  i)lace  at  the  head,  and  an  air 
of  even  greater  courtesy  assumed  towards  the  lady  beside  him,  who  was  his 
wife.  lie  was  always  addressed  as  Monsieur  le  Comtc,  and  her  title  of 
countess  never  forgotten  in  speaking  to  her.  During  dinner,  whatever 
little  chit-chat  or  gossip  was  the  talk  of  the  day  was  specially  offered  up 
to  her. 

The  younger  guests  occasionally  ventured  to  present  a  bouquet,  and 
even  the  rugged  minister  himself  accomplished  a  more  polite  bow  in 
accosting  her  than  he  could  have  summoned  up  for  his  presentation  to 
royalty.  To  all  these  little  attentions  she  returned  a  smile,  or  a  look,  or  a 
word,  or  a  gesture  with  her  white  hand,  never  exciting  jealousy  by  any 
mdue  degree  of  favoiu*,  and  distributing  her  honours  with  the  practised 
equanimity  of  one  accustomed  to  it. 

Dinner  over  and  coffee,  a  handsome  britzka  drawn  by  two  splendid 
dark  bay  horses  would  drive  up,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse,  conducted  to 
the  ^carriage  by  her  husband,  would  receive  the  homage  of  the  whole 
party  as  they  stood  to  let  her  pass.  The  count  would  then  linger  some 
tventy  minutes  or  so  and  take  his  leave,  to  wander  for  an  hour  about  the 
park,  and  afterwards  to  the  theatre,  where  I  used  ^to  see  him  in  a  private 
box  with  his  wife. 

Such  was  the  little  party  at  "  the  France"  when  I  took  up  my  residence 
there  in  the  month  of  May,  and  gradually  one  dropped  otf  after  another 
as  the  summer  wore  on.  The  Germans  went  back  to  sour  kraut  and 
kreutzer  w^hist ;  the  secretary  of  legation  was  on  leave ;  the  wine  mer- 
chant was  off  to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  the  pianist  was  performing  in  London  ; 
the  ex-minister  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  bureau  ho  once  directed  ;  and  so 
oo,  leaving  our  party  reduced  to  the  count  and  madame,  a  stray  traveller, 
a  deaf  abbe,  and  myself. 

The  dog  .days  in  a  continental  city  are,  as  every  one  knows,  stupid  and 
tiresome  enough.  Every  one  has  taken  his  departure  either  to  his  chateau, 
if  he  has^one,  or  to  the  watering  places ;  the  theatre  has  no  attraction,  even 
if  the  heat  permitted  one  to  visit  it ;  the  streets  are  empty,  parclied,  and 
grass  grown ;  and  except  the  arrival  and  departure  of  that  incessant 
locomotive,  John  Bull,  there  is  no  bustle  or  stir  any  where. 

Hapless  indeed  is  the  condition  then  of  the  man  who  is  condemned 
from  any  accident  to  toil  through  this  dreary  season ;  to  wander  about  in 
aolitude  the  places  he  has  seen  tilled  by  pleasant  company ;  to  behold  the 
park  and  promenades  given  up  to  Flemish  bonnes^  or  Norman  nurses, 
where  he  was  wont  to  glad  his  eye  with  the  sight  of  bright  eyes  and  trim 
diapes  flitting  past  in  all  the  tiisty  elegance  of  Parisian  toilette  ;  to  see  a 
\a^  froiieur  sleeping  away  his  hours  at  the  vorte  cochercy  which  a  month 
before  thundered  with  the  deep  roll  of  equipage  coming  and  going — all 
tUi  is  very  sad,  and  disposes  one  to  become  dull  and  discontented  too. 
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For  what  reason  I  was  detained  at  Brussels  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire : 
some  delay  in  remittances,  if  I  remember  aright,  had  their  share  in  the 
cause.  Who  ever  travelled  without  liaving  cursed  his  banker,  or  his 
agent,  or  his  uncle,  or  his  guardian,  or  somebody  in  short,  who  had  a 
deal  of  money  belonging  to  him  in  his  hands,  and  would  not  send  it 
forward  ?  In  all  my  long  experience  of  travelling  and  travellers  I  don't 
remember  meeting  with  one  person  who,  if  it  were  not  for  such  mis- 
chances, would  not  have  been  amply  supplied  with  cash.  Some,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  throw  the  blame  on  the  **  governor ;"  others,  more  openly 
indignant,  confound  Coutts  and  Drummond ;  a  stray  Irishman  will  now 
and  then  damn  the  "  tenantry  that  haven't  paid  up  the  last  November ;" 
but  none,  no  matter  how  much  their  condition  bespeaks  that  out-o*-elbow^ 
habit  which  a  "  ways-and-means"  style  of  life  contracts,  will  ever  con- 
fess to  the  fact  that  their  expectations  are  as  blank  as  their  banker's  book, 
and  that  the  only  land  they  are  ever  to  pretend  to,  is  a  post  obit  right  in 
some  six  feet  by  two  in  a  churchyard.  And  yet  the  world  is  full  of  such 
people — well-informed,  pleasant,  good-looking  folk  who  inhabit  first-rate 
hotels — drink,  dine,  and  dress  well — frequent  theatres  and  promenades — 
spend  their  winters  at  Paris,  Florence,  or  Rome — their  summers  at 
Baden,  Ems,  or  Interlachen  ;  have  a  strange  half  intimacy  with  men  in  the 
higher  circles ;  occasionally  dine  with  them ;  are  never  heard  of  in  any 
dubious  or  unsafe  affair ;  are  reputed  safe  fellows  to  talk  to ;  know  every *one 
— from  the  horse-dealer  who  will  give  credit,  to  the  Jew  who  will  advance 
cash ;  and  notwithstanding  that  they  neither  gamble,  nor  bet,  nor  specu- 
late, yet  contrive  to  live — ay,  and  well  too — without  any  known  resources 
whatever.  If  English — and  they  are  for  the  most  part  so — they  usually 
are  called  by  some  well-known  name  of  aristocratic  reputation  in  Eng- 
land :  they  are  thus,  Villiers,  or  Paget,  or  Seymour,  or  Percy,  which  on 
the  Continent  is  already  a  kind  of  half  nobility  at  once ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  seemingly  needs  no  reply— -4A,  vous  etes  parent  de  mi  lord ! 
is  a  receipt  in  full  for  rank  any  where. 

These  men — and  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  Continent  has  not 
met  such  every  where  ? — are  the  great  riddles  of  our  century ;  and  Fd 
rather  give  a  reward  for  their  secret  than  all  the  discoveries  about  per- 
petual motion,  or  longitude,  or  St.  John  Longism  that  ever  was  heard  of; 
and  strange  it  is  too,  no  one  has  ever  blabbed.  Some  have  emerged  from 
this  misty  state  to]  inherit  large  fortunes  and  live  in  the  best  style,  yet  I 
have  never  heard  tell  of  a  single  man  having  turned  king's  evidence  on 
his  fellows.  And  yet  what  a  talent  theirs  must  be.  Let  any  man  confess 
who  tias  waited  three  posts  for  a  remittance  without  any  tidings  of  its 
arrival,  think  of  the  hundred  and  one  petty  annoyances  [and  ironies  to 
which  he  is  subject :  he  fancies  that  the  very  waiters  know  he  is  "  d  sec  ;** 
that  the  landlord  looks  sour  and  the  landlady  austere ;  the  very  clerk  in 
the  post-office  [appears  to  say  "  no  letter  for  you,  sir,"  with  a  jibing  and 
impertinent  tone.  From  that  moment  too  a  dozen  expensive  tastes  that 
he  never  dreamed  of  before  enter  his  head :  he  wants  to  purchase  a  hack, 
or  give  a  dinner  party,  or  bet  at  a  race  course,  principally  because 
he  has  not  got  a  sous  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  afraid  it  may  be  guessed 
by  others ;  such  is  the  fatal  tendency  to  strive  or  pretend  to  something 
which  has  no  other  value  in  our  eyes  than  the  effect  it  may  have  on  our 
acquaintances,  regardless  of  what  sacrifices  it  may  demand  the  exercise. 

Forgive,  I  pray,  this  long  digression  which  [although,  I  hope,  not  with- 
out its  advantages,  should  scarcely  have  been  ventured  into  were  it  not 
apropos  to  myself ;  and  to  go  back— I  began  to  feel  excessively  uncom- 
fortable at  the  delay  of  my  money.     My  first  care  every  morning  was  to 
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repair  to  the  post-office ;  sometimes  I  arrived  before  it  was  open,  and  had 
to  promenade  up  and  down  the  gloomy  *'  Rue  de  l*£vecque"  till  the  clock 
struck ;  sometimes  the  mail  would  be  late — a  foreign  mail  is  generally 
late  when  the  weather  is  peculiarly  fine  and  the  roads  good — but  always 
the  same  answer  came — "  Rien  pour  vous.  Monsieur  O'Leary  ;"  and  at 
list  I  imagiiied  from  the  way  the  fellow  spoke  that  he  had  set  the  response 
to  a  tune,  and  sang  it. 

Beranger  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  very  prettiest  lyrics  "  how  happy 
ooe  is  at  twenty  in  a  garret."  I  have  no  doubt,  for  my  part,  that  the 
Ticinity  of  the  slates  and  the  poverty  of  the  apartment  would  have  much 
contributed  to  my  peace  of  mind  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  The  fact  of  a 
nagnificently  furnished  salon^  a  splendid  dinner  every  day,  champagne 
ind  Seltzer  promiscuously,  cab  fares  and  theatre  tickets  innumerable 
bdng  all  scored  against  me,  were  sad  dampers  to  my  happiness,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  cheeriest  and  most  light-hearted  of  fellows,  I  sank  into 
t  state  of  fidgety  and  restless  impatience,  the  nearest  ^  thing  I  ever 
remembered  in  my  life  to  low  spirits. 

Such  was  I  one  day,  when  the  post,  which  I  had  been  watching 
anxiously  from  mid-day,  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock.  Leaving  word 
with  the  commissionaire  to  wait  and  report  to  me  at  the  hotel,  I  turned 
back  to  the  table  (Thote.  By  accident,  the  only  guests  were  the  count 
and  madame ;  there  they  were,  as  accurately  dressed  as  ever  ;  so  hand- 
some  and  so  happy  looking ;  so  attached  too  in  their  manner  towards 
each  other — ^that  nice  balance  between  affection  and  courtesy  which 
before  the  world  is  so  captivating.  Disturbed  as  were  my  thoughts,  I 
coold  not  help  feeling  struck  by  their  bright  and  pleasant  looks. 

"  Ah,  a  family  party !"  said  the  count  gaily,  as  I  entered,  while  madame 
bestowed  on  me  one  of  her  very  sw^eetest  smiles. 

The  restraint  of  strangers  removed,  they  spoke  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
friend — chatting  away  about  every  thing  and  every  body  in  a  tone  of 
iirank  and  easy  confidence  perfectly  delightful ;  occasionally  deigning  to 
ask  if  I  did  not  agree  with  them  in  their  opinions,  and  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  little  I  ventured  to  say  with  a  pleasure  1  felt  to  be  most  flattering. 

The  count's  quiet  and  refined  manner — the  easy  flow  of  his  conver- 
sation, replete  as  it  was  with  information  and  amusement,  formed  a  most 
happy  contrast  with  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  madame's  lively  sallies ;  for 
die  seemed  rather  disposed  to  indulge  a  vein  of  slight  satire,  but  so  tem- 
pered with  good  feeling  and  kindliness  withal,  that  you  would  not  for  the 
world  forego  the  pleasure  it  afibrded.  Long — long  before  the  dessert 
appeared  I  ceased  to  think  of  my  letter  or  my  money,  and  did  not  re- 
member that  such  things  as  bankers,  agents,  or  stockbrokers  were  in  the 
ODivene.  Apparently  they  had  been  great  travellers  ;  had  seen  every  city 
ID  Europe,  and  visited  every  court;  knew  all  the  most  distinguished 
people,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  intimately ;  and  little  stories  of  Met- 
temichy  bon  mots  of  Talleyrand,  anecdotes  of  Goethe  and  Chateaubriand, 
seasoned  the  conversation  with  an  interest  which  to  a  young  man  like 
myself  was  all  engrossuig.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  commis- 
sionaire called  out — "  No  letter  for  Monsieur  O'Leary."  I  suddenly 
became  pale  and  faint ;  and  though  the  count  was  too  well  bred  to  take 
toy  direct  notice  of  what  he  saw  was  caused  by  my  disappointment,  he 
contrived  adroitly  to  direct  some  observation  to  madame,  which  relieved 
me  firom  any  burden  of  the  conversation. 

•*  What  hour  did  you  order  the  carriage,  Duischka  ?"  said  he. 

•*  At  half-past  six.  The  forest  is  so  cool,  tliat  I  like  to  go  slowly 
thm^il.'' 
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"  That  will  give  us  ample  time  for  a  walk,  too,"  said  he :  "  and  if 
Monsieur  O'Leary  will  join  us,  the  pleasure  will  be  all  the  greater." 

I  hesitated,  and  stammered  out  an  apology  about  a  head-ache,  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

"The  drive  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you,"  said  madame ; 
"  and  the  strawberries  and  cream  of  Boitsfort  will  complete  the  cure." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count,  as  I  shook  my  head  half-sadly — '*  La  corn* 
tesse  is  infallible  as  a  doctor." 

"And,  like  all  the  faculty,  very  angry  when  her  skill  is  called  in 
question,"  added  she. 

"  Go  then,  and  find  your  shawl,  madame,"  said  he ;  *'  and,  meanwhile, 
monsieur  and  I  will  discuss  our  liqueur,  and  be  ready  for  you." 

Madame  smiled  gaily,  as  if  having  carried  her  point,  and  left  the  room. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed,  when  the  count  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
mine,  and,  with  a  look  of  kindliness  and  good  nature  I  cannot  convey, 
said : — "  I  am  going.  Monsieur  O'Leary,  to  take  a  liberty — a  very  great 
liberty  indeed  with  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  forgive  it."  He  paused 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  awaiting  some  intimation  on  my  part.  I  merely 
muttered  something  intended  to  express  my  willingness  to  accept  of  what 
he  hinted,  and  he  resumed.  "  You  are  a  very  young  man ;  I  not  a  very  old, 
but  a  very  experienced  one.  There  are  occasions  in  life,  in  which  such 
knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the  world  and  its  ways  may  be  of  great  service. 
Now,  without  for  an  instant  obtruding  myself  on  your  confidence,  or 
inquiring  into  affairs  which  are  strictly  your  own,  I  wish  to  say,  that  my 
advice  and  counsel,  if  you  need  either,  are  completely  at  your  service. 
Now  a  few  minutes  ago  I  perceived  that  you  were  distressed  at  hearing 
there  was  no  letter  for  you ^" 

'*  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,"  said  I,  "  for  such  kindness  as  this ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  my  sincerity  is,  to  tell  you  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed." 

"  One  word  first,"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  my  arm — "  one 
word.  Do  you  promise  to  accept  of  my  advice  and  assistance  when  yoa 
have  revealed  the  circumstance  you  allude  to  ?  If  not,  I  beg  I  may  not 
hear  it." 

"  Your  advice  I  am  most  anxious  for,"  said  I  hastily. 

"  The  other  was  an  awkward  word,  and  I  see  that  your  delicacy  has 
taken  the  alarm.  But  come,  it  is  spoken  now,  and  can't  be  recalled.  I 
must  have  my  way  :  so  go  on." 

I  seized  his  hand  with  enthusiasm,  and  shook  it  heartily.  *'  Yes,"  said 
I,  **  you  shall  have  your  way.  I  have  neither  shame  nor  concealment 
before  you."  And  then,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  explain  such  tangled 
and  knotted  webs  as  envelope  all  matters  where  legacies,  and  lawyers,  and 
settlements,  and  securities,  and  mortgages  enter,  I  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  fact,  that  I  had  come  abroad  with  the  assurance  from  my  man  of 
business  of  a  handsome  yearly  income,  to  be  increased,  after  a  time,  to 
something  very  considerable  ;  that  I  was  now  two  months  in  expectation 
of  remittances  which  certain  forms  in  Chancery  delayed  and  deferred ;  and 
that  I  watched  the  post  each  day  with  an  anxious  heart  for  means  to 
relieve  me  from  certain  trifling  debts  I  had  incmred,  and  enable  me  to 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

The  count  listened  with  the  most  patient  attention  to  my  story,  only 
interfering  once  or  twice,  when  some  difficulty  demanded  explanation,  and 
then  suffering  me  to  proceed  to  the  end :  when,  leisurely  withdrawing  a 
pocket-book  from  the  breast  of  his  frock,  he  opened  it  slowly.  *'  My  dear 
young  friend,"  said  he,  in  a  measured  and  almost  solemn  tone,  *^  every 
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boor  Uiat  a  man  is  In  debt  is  a  year  spent  in  slavery.  Your  creditor  is 
your  master :  it  matters  not  whether  a  kind  or  a  severe  one,  the  sense  of 
obligation  you  incur  saps  the  feeling  of  manly  independence  which  is  the 
first  charm  of  youth ;  and,  believe  me,  it  is  always  through  the  rents  in 
moral  feeling  that  our  happiness  oozes  out  quickest.  Here  are  five  tliousand 
francs ;  take  as  much  more  as  you  want.  With  a  friend — and  I  insist 
upon  your  believing  me  to  be  such — these  things  have  no  character  of 
obligation :  you  accommodate  me  to-day  ;  I  do  the  same  for  you  to« 
morrow.  And  now,  put  these  notes  in  your  pocket.  I  see  madame  is 
waiting  for  us." 

For  a  second  or  two  I  felt  so  overpowered  I  could  not  speak :  the 
generous  confidence  and  friendly  interest  of  one  so  thoroughly  a  stranger, 
vere  far  too  much  for  my  astonished  and  gratified  mind.  At  last  I 
recovered  myself  enough  to  reply,  and  assuring  my  worthy  friend  that 
vhen  I  spoke  of  my  debts  they  were  in  reality  merely  trifling  ones ;  that 
I  had  still  ample  funds  in  my  banker's  hands  for  all  necessary  outlay ; 
ind  that  by  the  next  post  perhaps  my  long-wished-for  letter  might  arrive. 

"  And  if  it  should  not  ?"  interposed  he,  smiling. 

«  Why  then  the  next  day^ '' 

"  And  if  not  then  ?'  continued  he,  with  a  half-quizzing  look  at  my 
cmbtrrassment. 

"  Then  your  five  thousand  francs  shall  tremble  for  it." 

**  That's  a  hearty  fellow  1"  cried  he,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 
^And  now  I  feel  I  was  not  deceived  in  you.  My  first  meeting  with 
Mettemich  was  very  like  this.  I  was  at  Presburg,  in  the  year  1804,  just 
before  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  opened '' 

**  You  are  indeed  most  gaUant,  messieurs,"  said  the  comtesse,  opening 
tbe  door,  and  peeping  in.  **  Am  I  to  suppose  that  cigars  and  maraschino 
ire  better  company  than  mine  ?" 

We  rose  at  once  to  make  our  excuses ;  and  thus  I  lost  the  story  of 
PHnce  Metternich,  in  whom  I  already  felt  an  uncommon  interest,  from 
tbe  similarity  of  the  adventure  to  my  own,  though  whether  I  was  to 
nqvesent  the  prince  or  the  count  I  could  not  even  guess. 

1  was  soon  seated  beside  the  comtesse  in  the  luxurious  britzka ;  the 
count  took  his  place  on  the  box ;  and  away  we  rattled  over  the  paviy 
through  the  Porte  de  Namur,  and  along  the  pretty  suburbs  of  Etterbcch, 
iHiere  we  left  the  high  road,  and  entered  the  Bois  de  Cambre  by  that  long 
and  beautiful  aUee  which  runs  on  for  miles,  like  some  vast  aisle  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral — ^the  branches  above  bending  into  an  arched  roof,  and 
the  tall  beech  stems  standing  like  the  pillars. 

The  pleasant  odour  of  the  forest,  the  tempered  light,  the  noiseless  roll 
of  the  carriage,  giving  a  sense  of  luxury  to  the  drive,  I  can  remember 
vividly  to  this  very  hour.  Not  that  my  enjoyment  of  such  was  my  only  one ; 
&r  from  it.  The  pretty  countess  talked  away  about  every  thing  that  came 
oppennost,  in  that  strain  of  spirited  and  lively  chit-chat  that  needs  not 
the  sweetest  voice  and  the  most  fascinating  look  to  make  it  most  cap- 
tivating. I  felt  like  one  in  a  dream ;  the  whole  thing  was  fairy  land ; 
snd  whether  I  looked  into  the  depths  of  the  leafy  wood,  where  some 
horsemen  might  now  and  then  be  seen  to  pass  at  a  gallop,  or  my  eyes  fell 
upon  that  small  and^faultless  foot  that  rested  on  the  velvet  cushion  in  the 
carriage,  I  could  not  trust  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and  could  only  mutter 
to  myself — "  What  hast  thou  ever  done,  Arthur  O'Leary,  or  thy  father 
before  thee,  to  deserve  happiness  like  this  ?" 

Dear-  and  kind  reader,  it  may  be  your  fortune  to  visit  Brussels ;  and 
tkbsa/jik  not  exactly  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned  here> 
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let  me  advise  you,  even  without  a  beautiful  Polonaise  for  your  com- 
panion, to  make  a  trip  to  Boitsfort,  a  small  village  in  the  wood  of  Soignes. 
Of  course  your  nationality  T^ill  lead  you  to  Waterloo ;  and  equally  of 
course,  if  you  have  any  tact, — which  far  be  it  from  me  not  to  suppose  you 
gifted  with, — you'll  not  dine  there,  the  little  miserable  cabarets  that  are 
called  restaurants  being  wretched  beyond  description :  you  may  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  if  so,  take  champagne,  for  they  cannot  adulterate  it ; 
but  don't  venture  on  a  dinner,  if  you  hope  to  enjoy  one  again  for  a  week 
after.     Well  then,  "having  done  yoiu:  Waterloo,"  as  the  cockneys  say, 
seen  Sergeant  Cotton  and  the  church,  La  Haye  Sainte,  Hougoumont,  and 
Lord  Anglesey's  boot,  take  your  road  back,  not  by  that  eternal  and  noisy 
chaussie  you  have  come  by,  but  turn  oif  to  the  right,  as  if  going  to  Wavre, 
and  enter  the  forest  by  an  earth  road,  where  you'll  neither  meet  waggons, 
nor  postilions,  nor  even  "a  pike."     Your  coachman  will  say  "  Where  to  ?" 
Reply,  "  Boitsfort," — which,  for  safety,  pronounce  "  Boshfort" — and  lie 
back   and  enjoy  yourself.     About  six  miles  of  a  delightful  drive,  all 
through  forest,  will  bring  you  to  a  small  village  beside  a  little  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  not  mountains,  but  still  waving  and  broken  in  outline, 
and  shaded  with  wood.     The  red-tiled  roofs,  the  pointed  gables,  the  green 
jalousies y  and  tlie  back-ground  of  dark  foliage,  will  all  remind  you  of  one 
of  Berghem's  pictures,  and  if  a  lazy  Fleming  or  so  are  seen  lounging  over 
the  little  parapet  next  the  water,  he'll  not  injure^the  effect.     Passing 
over  the  little  bridge,  you  arrive  in  front  of  a  long,  low,  two-storied 
house,  perforated  by  an  arched  door-way  leading  into  the  court ;  over  the 
gate  is  an  inscription,  which  at  once  denotes  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  you  read — "  Monsieur  Dubos  fails  noces  et  festins^      Not 
that  the  worthy  individual  officiates  in  any  capacity  resembling  the  famed 
Vidcan  of  the  North ;  as  far  be  it  from  him  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of 
others,  as  for  any  to  rival  him  in  his  own  peculiar  walk.     No :  Monsieur 
D.'s  functions  are  limited  to  those  delicate  devices  which  are  deemed  the 
suitable  diet  of  newly-married  couples — those  petits  plats  which  are,  like 
the  orange-flower,  only  to  be  employed  on  great  occasions.    And,  as  such, 
he   is   unrivalled ;    for  notwithstanding   the    simple    and  unpretending 
exterior,  this  little  rural  tavern  can  boast  the  most  perfect  cook,  and  the 
best-stored  cellar :  here  may  be  found  the  earliest  turkey  of  the  year,  with 
a  dowry  of  truffles  ;  here  the  first  peas  of  spring,  the  newest  strawberries, 
and  the  richest  cream,  iced  champagne  and  grapy  hermitage,  Steinberger 
and  Johannisberg — are  all  at  your  orders.     You  may  dine  in  the  long 
salouy  en  cabinet^  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  summer-house  over  the  lake, 
where  the  carp  is  flapping  his  tail  in  the  clear  water,  the  twin-brother  of 
him  you  have  just  eaten ;    the  garden   beneath  sends  up  its  delicious 
odours  from  beds  of  every  brilliant  hue ;  the  sheep  are  moving  homeward 
along  the  distant  hills  to  the  tinkle  of  the  faint  bell ;  the  plash  of  an  oar 
disturbs  the  calm  water,  as  the  fisherman  skims  along  the  lake  ;  and  the 
subdued  murmur  of  the  little  village  all  come  floating  in  the  air — pleasant 
sounds,  and  full  of  home  thoughts.      Well,  well;    to  be  sure  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  know  nothing  of  such  matters ;  but  it  strikes  me,  I  should 
like  to  be  married  now  and  then,  and  go  eat  my  wedding-dinner  at 
Boitsftfrt ! 

And  now  once  more  let  me  come  back  to  my  narrative ;  for  leaving 
which  I  should  ask  your  pardon,  were  it  not  that  the  digression  is  the  best 
part  of  the  whole,  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had  not  told  you, 
not  to  stop  at  Brussels  without  dining  at  Boitsfort. 

When  we  reached  Boitsfort,  a  waiter  conducted  us  at  once  to  a  little 
table  in  the  garden,  where  the  strawberries  and  the  iced  champagne  were 
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in  waiting.  Here  and  there,  at  some  distance,  were  parties  of  the  Brus- 
sels bourgeoise,  enjoying  themselves  at  their  coffee,  or  with  ice ;  while  a 
large  salon  that  occupied  one  wing  of  the  building,  was  given  up  to  some 
English  travellers,  whose  loud  speech  and  boisterous  merriment  bespoke 
them  of  that  class  one  is  always  ashamed  to  meet  with  out  of  England. 

"  Your  countrymen  are  very  merry  yonder,"  said  the  countess,  as  a 
more  uproarious  burst  than  ever  broke  from  the  party. 

"  Yes,*'  said  the  count,  perceiving  that  I  felt  uncomfortable  at  the 
allusion :  "  Englishmen  always  carry  London  about  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  Meet  them  in  the  Caucasus,  and  you'll  find  that  they'll  have 
some  imitation  of  a  Blackwall  dinner,  or  a  Greenwich  party." 

"  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  amazed  at  the  observation,  "  that  you  know 
these  places  you  mention  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  been  very  much  about  the  world  in  my  time, 
and  have  always  made  it  my  business  to  see  each  people  in  their  own 
peculiar  haunts.  If  at  Vienna,  I  dine  not  at  the  '  Wilde  Man,'  but  at 
the  *  Fuchs'  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  If  in  Dresden,  I  spend  my  evening  in 
the  Grim-Garten,  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  bourgeoise  alone,  of  any  nation, 
I»'eserve  traits  marked  enough  for  a  stranger's  appreciation — the  higher 
classes  are  pretty  much  alike  everywhere,  and  the  nationality  of  the  pea- 
sant takes  a  narrow  range,  and  offers  little  to  amuse. 

"  And  the  count  is  a  quick  observer,"  remarked  madame,  with  a  look 
of  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

"I  Hatter  myself,"  rejoined  he,  "I  seldom  err  in  my  guesses — I  knew 
my  friend  here,  tolerably  accurately,  without  an  introduction." 

There  was  something  so  kind  in  the  tone  he  spoke  in,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  his  desire  to  compliment  me. 

*'  Independently,  too,  of  speaking  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  I 
possess  a  kind  of  knack  for  learning  a  patois,"  continued  he.  ^'  At  this 
instant  I'll  wager  a  cigar  with  you  I'll  join  that  little  knot  of  sober 
Belgians  yonder,  and  by  the  magic  of  a  few  words  of  genuine  Brussels 
French,  I'll  pass  muster  as  a  Boss." 

The  countess  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought,  and  I  joined  in  her  mirth 
met  readUy. 

"  I  take  the  wager,"  cried  I,  "and  hope  sincerely  to  lose  it." 

^  Done,"  said  he,  springing  up  and  putting  on  his  hat,  while  he  made  a 
short  circuit  in  the  garden,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  table  with 
the  Flemings,  asking  permission,  as  it  seemed,  to  light  a  cigar  from  a  lan- 
tern attached  to  the  tree  under  which  they  sat. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  merriment  of  the  little  group,  his  success 
was  perfect,  and  we  soon  saw  him  seated  amongst  them,  busily  occupied 
hi  concocting  a  bowl  of  flaming  "  ponche/'  of  which  it  was  clear,  by  his 
manner,  he  had  invited  the  party  to  partake. 

"  Now  Gustav  is  in  his  delight,"  said  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
pique — "  he  is  a  strange  creature,  and  never  satisfied  if  not  doing  some- 
tfaing  other  people  never  think  of.  In  half  an  hour  he'll  be  back  here 
with  the  whole  history  of  Monsieur  von  Houdeudrochen,  and  his  wife 
and  their  fourteen  manikins  :  all  their  little  absurdities  and  prejudices, 
bell  catch  them  up,  and  for  a  week  to  come  we  shall  hear  nothing  but 
Flemish  French  and  the  habitudes  of  the  Montague  de  la  Cour." 

Fot  a  few  seconds  I  was  vastly  uncomfortable — a  thought  glanced  across 
me — ^what  if  it  were  for  some  absurd  feature  in  me,  in  my  manner,  or  my 
conversation,  that  he  had  deigned  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Then  came 
the  reGoUeetioQ  of  his  generous  proposal,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was 
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putting  a  "somewhat  high  price  on  my  originality,  if  I  valued  it  at  five 
thousand  francs. 

"  What  ails  you,'*  said  the  countess,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes  and  let  them  fall  upon  me  with  a  most  bewitching  expression  of 
interest.     "  I  fear  you  are  ill,  or  in  low  spirits." 

I  endeavoured  to  rally  and  reply,  when  she  went  on. 

"  We  must  see  you  oftener.  Gustav  is  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,  he 
will  be  of  great  use  to  you.  When  he  really  takes  a  liking,  he  is  delight- 
ful ;  and  he  has,  in  your  case,  I  assure  you.'* 

I  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor  how  look  my  gratitude  for  such  a  speech, 
and  could  only  accomplish  some  few  and  broken  words  of  thanks. 

"  Besides  vou  are  about  to  be  a  traveller,"  continued  she ;  "  and  who  can 
give  you  such  valuable  information  of  every  country  and  people,  as  the 
count  ?     Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  absence  from  England  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  least  some  years.     I  >vish  to  visit  the  East." 

"  You  11  go  into  Poland  ?"  said  she,  quickly,  without  noticing  my  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  trust  so,  Hungary  and  Poland  have  both  great  interest  for 
me." 

"  You  know  that  we  are  Poles,  don't  you  ?" 

*^Yes." 

"  We  are  both  from  beyond  Varsovie.  Gustav  was  there  ten  years  ago. 
I  have  never  seen  my  native  country  since  I  was  a  child." 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper,  and  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

I  did  not  dare  to  break  in  upon  the  current  of  recollections  I  saw  were 
crowding  upon  her,  and  was  silent.  She  looked  up  at  length,  and  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  moon,  just  risen,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  tearful,  and 
her  cheeks  still  wet  with  weeping. 

What,  said  I  to  myself,  and  has  sorrow  come  even  here — here,  where  I 
imagined  if  ever  the  sunny  path  of  life  existed,  it  was  to  be  found. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hear  a  sad  story  ¥*  said  she,  smiling  faintly,  with  a 
look  of  indefinable  sweetness. 

"  If  it  were  yours  it  would  make  my  heart  ache,"  said  I,  carried  away 
by  my  feelings  at  the  instant. 

"  I'll  tell  it  to  you  one  of  those  days  then — not  now — not  now  though — 
I  could  not  here — and  there  comes  Gustav — how  he  laughs." 

And  true  enough,  the  merry  sounds  of  his  voice  were  heard  through 
the  garden  as  he  approached ;  and  strangely  too,  they  seemed  to  grate  and 
jiur  upon  my  ear  with  a  very  different  impression  from  what  before  they 
brought  to  me. 

Our  way  back  to  Brussels  led  again  through  the  forest,  which  now  was 
wrapped  in  the  shade,  save  w  here  the  moon  came  peeping  down  through 
the  leafy  branches,  and  falling  in  bright  patches  on  the  road  beneath. 
The  countess  spoke  a  little  at  first,  and  gradually  relapsed  into  perfect 
silence.  The  stillness  and  calm  about  seemed  only  the  more  striking  from 
the  hollow  tramp  of  the  horses,  as  ihey  moved  along  the  even  turf.  The 
air  was  mild  and  sweet,  and  loaded  with  that  peculiar  fragrance  which 
a  wood  exhales  after  nightfall ;  and  all  the  influences  of  the  time  and 
place,  were  of  that  soothing,  lulling  kind,  that  wTaps  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  dreamy  reverie.     But  one  thought  dwelt  within  me.    It  was  of  her  who 

sat  beside  me,  her  head  cast  down,  and  her  arms  folded.  She  was  unhappy 

some  secret  sorrow  was  preying  u}>on  that  fair  bosom — some  eating  care 
corroding  her  very  heart — a  vague,  shadowy  suspicion  shot  through  me, 
that  her  husband  might  have  treated  her  cruelly  and  ill ;  but  why  suspect 
such — was  not  every  thuig  I  witnessed^  the  very  reverse  of  such  a  fact  ? 
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What  could  surpass  the  mutual  kindliness  and  good  feeling  that  I  saw 
between  them — and  yet  their  dispositions  were  not  all  alilce — she  seemed 
to  hint  as  much.  The  very  waywardness  of  his  temperament — the  in- 
cessant demand  of  his  spirit  for  change,  excitement,  and  occupation how 

amid  it  harmonize  with  her  gentle  and  more  constant  nature.  From  such 
thoughts  I  was  awakened  by  her  saying,  in  a  low,  faint  voice — 

*"  Yua  must  forget  what  I  said  to-night.  There  are  moments  when  some 
strong  impulse  will  force  the  heart  to  declare  the  long-buried  thoughts  of 
veaw — perhaps  some  secret  instinct  tells  us  that  we  are  near  to  those  who 
can  sympathise  and  feel  for  us — perhaps  these  are  the  overflowings  of 
prief,  without  which  the  heart  would  grow  full  to  bursting.  Whatever 
they  be,  tiiey  seem  to  calm  and  soothe  us,  though  afterwards  we  may  sorrow 
for  ha>ing  indulged  in  them.     You  will  forget  it  all,  won't  you  ?" 

*•  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  I,  timidly,  "  to  do  all  you  wish ;  but  I  can- 
not promise  you  what  may  be  out  of  my  power :  the  few  words  you  spoke 
have  never  left  my  mind  since — nor  can  I  say  when  I  shall  cease  to 
remember  them." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Duischka  ?"  said  the  count,  as  he  flung  away 
the  fragment  of  his  cigar,  and  turned  round  on  the  box.     "  What  do  you 
think  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  I  have  accepted  for  Tuesday  next?" 
"  Where,  prny  ?"  said  she,  with  an  eftbrt  to  seem  interested. 
"  I  am  to  dine  with  my  worthy  friend  Van  Iloudicamp,  Rue  de  Lacken, 
number  twenty-eight — a  very  high  mark,  let  me  tell  you — his  father  was 
burgomaster  at  Alost,  and  he  himself  has  a  great  sugar  bakery,  or  salt 
*  raiiinerie,'  or  something  equivalent,  at  Scharbeck." 
*'  How  can  you  find  any  pleasure  in  such  society,  Gustav  ?*' 
"  Pleasure,  call  you  it — delight  is  the  word.    I  shall  hear  all  the  gossip 
of  the  Bas  Ville — quite  as  amusing  Tni  certain  as  of  the  Place  and  the 
Boulevards ;   besides,  there  are  to  be  some  half  dozen   Echevins,  with 
wives  and  daughters,  and  we  shall  have  a  round  game  for  the  most  pa- 
triarchal stakes.     I  have  also  obtained  permission  to  bring  a  friend — so 

you  see,  Monsieur  O'Leary " 

^  I'm  certain,"  interi)osed  madame,  "  he  has  much  better  taste  than  to 
avail  himself  of  your  offer." 
"  ni  bet  my  life  on  it  he'll  not  refuse." 
"  I  say  he  will,"  said  the  lady. 

*•  m  wager  that  pearl  ring  at  Mertan's,  that  if  you  leave  him  to  him- 
self he  says  yes.'* 

"  Agreed,"  said  madame — "  I  accept  the  bet.  We  Poles  are  as^  great 
^^amblers  as  yourself  you  see,"  added  she,  turning  to  me.  "  Now,  mon- 
sieur, decide  the  question — will  you  dine  with  Von  Hottentot  on  Tuesday 
next,  or  with  me  ?" 

The  last  three  words  were  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  as  made  me  actually 
suspect  that  my  imagination  alone  had  conceived  them. 
"  Well,**  cried  the  count,  *•  what  say  you  ?" 

« I  pronounce  for  the Hotel  de  France,"  said  I,  fearing  in  what 

words  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  lady. 

«  Then  have  I  lost  my  bet,"  said  the  count,  laughing ;  "  and  worse  still, 
have  found  myself  mistaken  in  my  opinion." 

**And  I,"  said  madame,  in  a  faint  whisper,  "have  won  mine,  and 
found  my  impressions  more  correct." 

Nothing  more  occurred  worth  mentioning  on  our  way  back ;  when  we 
readied  the  hotel  in  safety,  and  separated  with  many  promises  to  meet 
ly  next  day. 

From  that  hour  my  intimacy  took  a  form  of  almost  friendship.     I 
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visited  the  count,  or  the  countess,  if  he  was  out,  every  morning ;  chatted 
over  the  news  of  the  day ;  made  our  plans  for  the  evening,  either  for 
Boitsfort  or  Lacken,  or  occasionally  the  allee  verte,  or  the  theatre,  and 
sometimes  arranged  little  excursions  to  Antwerp,  Louvain,  or  Ghent. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  think  of  what  slight  materials  liappiness 
is  made  up.  The  nest  that  encloses  our  greatest  pleasure  is  a  thing  of 
straws  and  feathers,  gathered  at  random  or  carried  towards  us  by  the 
winds  of  fortune.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  now  what  I  deemed  the  most 
delightful  period  of  my  whole  life,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  I  should  name 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  requisite  of  happiness  I  possessed — 
every  moment  of  my  whole  day  was  occupied ;  each  hour  was  chained 
to  its  fellow  by  some  sliglit  but  invisible  link ;  and  whether  I  was  ham- 
mering away  at  my  Polish  grammar,  or  sitting  beside  the  pianoforte 
while  the  countess  sang  some  of  her  country's  ballads,  or  listening  to 
legends  of  Poland  in  its  times  of  greatness,  or  galloping  along  at  her  side 
through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  my  mind  was  ever  full — no  sense  of 
weariness  or  ennui  ever  invaded  me ;  while  a  consciousness  of  a  change 
in  myself — I  knew  not  what  it  was — suggested  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
delight  I  cannot  account  for  or  convey  ;  and  this  I  take  it^ — though  speaking 
in  ignorance  and  merely  from  surmise — this  I  suspect  is  something  like 
what  people  in  love  experience,  and  what  gives  them  the  ecstacy  of  the 
passion.  There  is  sufficient  concentration  in  the  admiration  of  the  loved 
object  to  give  the  mind  a  decided  and  firm  purpose,  and  enough  of  change 
in  the  various  devices  to  win  her  praise,  to  impart  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Now  for  all  this,  my  reader,  fair  or  false  as  she  or  he  may  be,  must  not 
suspect  that  any  thing  bordering  on  love  was  concerned  in  the  present 
case.  To  begin — the  countess  was  married,  and  I  was  brought  up  at  an 
excellent  school  at  Bangor,  where  the  catechism,  Welsh  and  English,  was 
flogged  into  me  until  every  commandment  had  a  separate  welt  of  its  own 
on  my  back.  No ;  I  had  taken  the  royal  road  to  happiness ;  I  was 
delighted  without  stopping  to  know  why,  and  enjoyed  myself  without 
ever  thinking  to  inquire  wherefore.  New  sources  of  information  and 
knowledge  were  opened  to  me  by  those  who^  possessed  vast  stores  of 
acquirement,  and  I  learned  how  the  conversation  of  gifted  and  accom* 
plished  persons  may  be  made  a  great  agent  in  training  and  forming  the 
mind,  if  not  to  the  higher  walks  of  knowledge,  at  least  to  those  paths  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  life  is  spent,  and  where  it  imports  each  to  make 
the  road  agreeable  to  his  fellows.  I  often  said  to  you  I  was  not  in 
love — how  could  I,  under  the  circumstances  ? — but  still  I  own  that  the 
regular  verbs  of  the  Polish  granunar  had  been  but  dry  work,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  irregular  glances  at  my  pretty  mistress  ;  nor  could  I  ever 
have  seen  my  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  declensions  if  the  light 
of  her  eyes  had  not  lit  up  the  page,  and  her  taper  finger  pointed  out  the 
place. 

And  thus  two  months  flew  past,  during  which  she  never  even  alluded 
most  distantly  to  our  conversation  in  the  garden  |at  Boitsfort,  nor  did  I 
learn  any  one  particular  more  of  my  friends  than  on  the  first  day  of  our 
meeting.  Meanwhile  all  ideas  of  travelling  had  completely  left  me ;  and 
although  I  had  now  abundant  resources  in  my  banker's  hands  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  road,  I  never  once  dreamed  of  leaving  a  place  where  I 
felt  so  thoroughly  happy. 

Such  then  was  our  life,  when  I  began  to  remark  a  slight  change  in  the 
count's  manner — an  appearance  of  gloom  and  pre-occupation  which  seemed 
to  increase  each  day,  and  against  which  he  strove ,  but  in  vain,  to  combat. 
It  was  clear  something  had  gone  wrong  with  liim,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
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illade  to,  mach  less  ask  him  on  the  subject  At  last,  one  evening  just  as 
1  was  preparing  for  bed,  he  entered  my  dressing-room,  and,  closing  the 
door  cautioosly  behind  him,  sat  down.  I  saw  that  he  was  dressed  as 
if  for  the  road,  and  looking  paler  and  more  agitated  than  usuaL 

"  O'Leary,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  I  am  come  to  place  in 
jour  hands  the  highest  trust  a  man  can  repose  in  another — am  I  certain 
of  your  friendship  ?"     I  sliook  his  hand  in  silence,  and  he  went  on.     "  I 
oiost  leave  Brussels  to-night  secretly.     A  political  affair  in  which  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  involved  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  the  govern- 
ment here  will  do  their  best  to  detain  me ;  orders  are  already  given  to 
delay  me  at  the  frontier — perhaps  send  me  back  to  the  capital ;  in  con- 
seqoence  I  must  cross  the  boundary  on  horseback,  and  reach  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  by  to-morrow  evening.     Of  course  the  countess  cannot  accompany 
me."     He  paused  for  a  second.     '*  You  must  be  her  protector.     A  hun- 
dred rumours  will  be  afloat  the  moment  they  find  I  have  escaped,  and  as 
many  reasons  for  my  departure  announced  in  the  papers.     However,  Tm 
content  if  they  amuse  the  public  and  occupy  the  police,  and  meanwhile  I 
shall  obtain  time  to  pass  through  Prussia  unmolested.     Before  I  reach 
St  Petersburg,  the  comitess  will  receive  letters    from  me,    and  know 
where  to  proceed  to ;  and  I  count  on  your  friendship  to  remain  here  until 
that  time — a  fortnight,  tliree  weeks  at  farthest.     If  money  is  any  object 
to  you " 

**•  Not  in  the  least ;  I  have  far  more  than  I  want." 

"  Well,  then,  may  I  conclude  that  you  consent  ?*' 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  said  I,  overpowered  by  a  rush  of  sensations  I 
must  leave  my  reader  to  feel,  if  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  have  been 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  or  to  imagine  for  me,  if  he  lias  not. 

'•  The  countess  is  of  course  aware — 


1  ne  couniess  is  oi  cuurse  aware *' 


Of  every  thing,"  interrupted  he,  "  and  bears  it  all  admirably.  Much 
however  is  attributable  to  the  arrangement  with  you,  which  I  promised 
her  was  completed,  even  before  I  asked  your  consent — such  was  my  confi- 
dence in  your  friendship." 

"  You  have  not  deceived  yourself,"  was  my  reply,  while  I  puzzled  my 
brain  to  think  how  I  could  repay  such  proofs  of  his  trust.  "  Is  there  any 
thing,  then,  more,"^  said  I — ''  can  you  think  of  nothing  in  which  I  may  be 
«  service  ( 

"  Nothing,  dear  friend,  nothing,"  said  he.  "  Probably  we  shall  meet  at 
St  Petersburg." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I ;  "  that  is  my  firm  intention." 

**  That's  all  I  could  wish  for,"  rejoined  he.  "  The  grand  duke  will  be 
delighted  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  your  friendship  has,  rendered  us, 
and  Potoski's  house  will  be  your  own."  So  saying,  he  embraced  me  most 
affectionately  and  departed,  while  I  sat  down  to  muse  over  the  singularity 
of  my  position,  and  wonder  if  any  other  man  was  ever  similarly  situated. 

When  I  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  countess  the  next  morning, 
I  prepared  myself  to  witness  a  state  of  great  sorrow  and  depression.  How 
pleasantly  was  I  disappointed  at  finding  |her  gay — |)erhaps  gayer  than 

erer and  evidently  enjoying  the  success  of  the  count's  scheme. 

I  ^Gustav  is  in  St  Tron  by  this,"  said  she,  looking  at  the  map;  <^ he'll 
reach  Liege  two  hours  before  the  post ;  fresh  horses  then  will  bring  him 
rapidly  to  Battiste.  Oh,  here  are  the  papers.  Let  us  see  the  way  his 
dqiarture  is  announced.  She  turned  over  one  journal  at'ter  another  with- 
out fioding  the  wished-for  paragraph,  until  at  last^  in  the  corner  of  tlie 
HaiideUbad»  the  came  upon  the  following : — 
^Yesterday  morning  an  express  reached  Vtie  minister  for  the  home 
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affairs,  that  the  celebrated  escroc^  the  Chevalier  Duguet,  whose  famous 
forgery  on  the  Neapolitan  bank  may  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
was  actually  practising  his  art  under  a  feigned  name  hi  Brussels,  where, 
having  obtained  his  entrSe  among  some  respectable  families  of  the 
lower  town,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  under 
various  pretences ;  his  skill  at  play  is,  they  say,  the  least  of  his  many 
accomplishments." 

She  threw  down  the  paper  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at   these   words,    and 
called  out — "  Is  it  not  too  absurd.     That's  Gustav's  doing — any  thing  for 
a  quiz — no   matter  what.     He   once  got   himself  and   Prince  Carl   of 
Prussia  brought  up  before  the  police  for  hooting  the  king." 
"  But  Duguet,"  said  I — "  what  has  he  to  do  with  Duguet  ?" 
"  Don't  you  see  that's  a  feigned  name,"  replied  she — "  assumed  by  hiui 
as  if  he  had  half  a  dozen  sucli.     Read  on,  and  you'll  learn  it  all." 
I  took  the  paper  and  continued  where  she  ceased  reading : — 
"  This  Duguet  is  then,  it  would  appear,  identical  with  a  very  well- 
known  Polish  Count  Czaroviski,  who,  with  his  lady,  have  been  passing 
some  weeks  at  the  Hotel  de  France.     The  police  have,  however,  received 
his  * signalement'  and  are  on  his  track." 

"  But  why,  in  heaven's  name,  should  he  spread  such  an  odious  calumny 
on  himself?"  said  I. 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  simple  you  are.  I  thought  he  had  told  you  all. 
As  a  mere  escrocy  money  will  always  bribe  the  authorities  to  let  him  pass ; 
as  a  political  offender,  and  as  such  the  importance  of  his  mission  would  pro- 
claim him,  nothing  would  induce  the  officials  to  further  his  escape — ^their 
own  heads  would  pay  for  it.  Once  over  the  frontier,  the  *  ruse*  will  be 
discovered,  the  editors  obliged  to  eat  their  words  and  be  laughed  at, 
and  Gustav  receive  the  black  eagle  for  his  services.  But  see,  here's 
another." 

"  Among  the  victims  at  play  of  the  well-known  Chevidier  Duguet,  or 
as  he  is  better  known  here,  the  Count  Czaroviski,  is  a  simple  Englishman 
resident  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  from  whom  it  seems  he  has  won 
every  louis-d'or  he  possessed  in  the  world.     This  miserable  dupe,  whose 

name  is  O'Learie,  or  O'Leary " 

At  tliese  words  she  leaned  back  on  the  sofa  and  laughed  immoderately. 
"  Have  you  then  sufi'ered  so  deeply  ?"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes — "  has 
Gustav  really  won  all  your  louis-d'ors  ?" 

"  This  is  too  bad — far  too  bad,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  really  cannot  compre- 
hend  how  any  intrigue  could  induce  him  so  far  to  asperse  his  character 
in  this  manner :  I  for  my  part  can  be  no  party  to  it." 

As  I  said  this,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  which 
ran  thus : — 

"  This  poor  boy — for  we  understand  he  is  no  more — has  been  lured  to 
his  ruin  by  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  Madame  Czaroviski.** 

I  crushed  the  odious  paper  without  venturing  to  see  more,  and  tore  it 
in  a  thousand  pieces,  and,  not  waiting  an  instant,  hurried  to  my  room  and 
seized  a  pen ;  burning  with  indignation  and  rage,  I  wrote  a  short  note  to 
the  editor,  in  which  I  not  only  contradicted  the  assertions  of  his  corres- 
pondent, but  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  louis  for  the  name  of  the 
person  wlio  had  invented  the  infamous'^calumny. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  composure  sufficiently  to 
return  to  the  countess,  whom  I  now  found  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  at 
my  sudden  departure.  She  insisted  with  such  eagerness  on  knowing  what 
I  had  done,  that  I  was  obliged  to  confess  every  thing,  and  show  her  a 
copy  of  the  letter  1  Jiad  already  despatched  to  the  editor.     She  grew  pale 
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as  death  «s  she  read  it,  flushed  deeply,  and  then  became  pale  again,  while 
she  sank  back  faint  and  sick  into  a  chair. 

'•  Thi*  is  very  noble  conduct  of  yours,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice,  but  I  see  where  it  Mill  lead  to — Czaroviski  has  great  and  powerful 
oiemies ;  they  will  become  yours  also.*' 

**Be  it  so,'*  said  I,  interrupting  her.  "They  have^ little  power  to 
injure  me — ^let  them  do  their  worst." 

"  You  forget  apparently,"  said  she)  with  a  most  bewitching  smile,  "that 
Toa  are  no  longer  free  to  dispose  of  your  own  liberty — that  as  mi/  pro- 
tector you  cannot  brave  dangers  and  difficulties  which  may  terminate  in  a 
prison." 

"  What  then  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Hasten  to  the  editor  at  once ;  erase  so  much  of  your  letter  as  refers 
to  the  proposed  reward ;  the  information  could  be  of  no  service  to  you  if 
attained — some  *  miserable,'  perhaps  some  spy  of  the  police,  the  slan- 
derer. What  could  you  gain  by  his  punishment  save  publicity  ?  A  mere 
denial  of  the  facts  alleged  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  even  that,"  continued 
she,  smiling,  "how  superfluous  is  it  after  all:  a  week — ten  days  at 
farthest,  and  the  whole  mystery  is  unveiled.  Not  that  I  would  dissuade 
you  from  a  course  I  see  your  heart  is  bent  upon,  and  which  after  all  is  a 
purely  personal  consideration." 

"  Yes,''  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "  I'll  take  your  advice :  the  letter  shall 
go  without  the  concluding  paragraph." 

The  calumnious  reports  on  the  count  prevented  madame"  dining  that 
day  at  table  <rhoie,  and  I  remarked  as  I  took  my  place  at  table,  a  certain 
air  of  constraint  and  reserve  among  the  guests,  as  though  my  presence 
had  interdicted  tlie  discussion  of  a  topic  which  occupied  all  Brussels* 
Dinner  over,  I  walked  into  the  park  to  meditate  on  the  course  I  should 
pursue  under  present  circumstances,  and  deliberate  with  myself  how  far 
the  habits  of  my  former  intimacy  might  or  might  not  be  admissible  during 
her  husband's  absence.  The  question  was  solved  for  me  sooner  than  I 
anticipated ;  for  a  waiter  overtook  me  with  a  short  note  written  with  a 
pencil ;  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  They  play  the  Zauberflotte  to-night  at  the  opera ;  I  shall  go  at  eight 
perhaps  you  would  accept  a  seat  in  the  carriage. 

"  DUISCHKA." 

Whatever  doubts  I  might  have  conceived  about  my  conduct,  the 
manner  of  the  countess  at  once  dispelled  them.  A  tone  of  perfect  ease 
and  almost  sisterly  confidence  marked  her  whole  bearing ;  and  while  I  felt 
delighted  and  fascinated  by  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  impossible  such  a  line  of  acting  would  have  been  in 
my  own  more  rigid  country,  and  to  what  cruel  calumnies  and  aspersions 
it  would  have  subjected  her.  Truly,  thought  I,  if  they  manage  these 
things,  as  Sterne  says  they  do,  "  better  in  France,"  they  also  far  excel  in 
them  in  Poland ;  and  so  my  Polish  grammar,  and  the  canzonettes,  and 
the  drives  to  Boitsfort  all  went  on  as  usual,  and  my  dream  of  happiness, 
interrupted  for  a  moment,  flowed  on  again  in  its  /ormer  channel  with 
increased  force. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  without  any  letter  from  the  count,  save  a 
few  hurried  lines  written  from  Magdeburg;  and  1  remarked  that  the 
eooDteaa  betrayed  at  times  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  agitation  I  had  not 
ohso^ed  in  her  before.  At  last  the  secret  cause  came  out.  We  were 
littii^  together  in  the  park,  eating  ice  after  dinner,  when  she  suddenly 
tmdf  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place. 
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"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  annoy  you  ?**  said  I  hurriedly.  "  Why  are 
you  going  ?" 

^<  I  can  bear  it  no  longer !"  cried  she,  as  she  drew  her  veil  down,  and 
hastened  forward,  and,  without  speaking  another  word,  continued  her  way 
towards  the  hotel.  On  reaching  her  apartments,  she  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  sobbed  most  violently. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  I,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  such  sorrow.  **  For 
heaven's  sake  tell  me.     Has  any  one  dared ^" 

'<  No,  no,'*  replied  she,  wiping  the  tears  away  with  her  handkerchief; 
'<  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  state  of  doubt — of  trying,  harassing 
uncertainty  I  am  reduced  to  here,  is  breaking  my  heart.  Don't  you  see 
that,  whenever  I  appear  in  public,  by  the  air  of  insufferable  impudence  of 
the  men,  and  the  still  more  insulting  looks  of  the  women,  how  they  dare 
to  think  of  me.  I  have  borne  it  as  well  as  I  was  able  hitherto ;  I  can  do 
so  no  longer." 

"  What !"  cried  I,  impetuously,  "  and  shall  one  dare  to ^" 

'<  The  world  will  always  dare  what^ay  be  dared  in  safety,"  interrupted 
she,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "  They  know  that  you  could  not  make 
a  quarrel  on  my  account,  without  compromising  my  honour ;  and  such  an 
occasion  to  trample  on  a  poor  weak  woman  could  not  be  lost.  Well, 
well ;  Gustav  may  write  to-morrow  or  next  day.  A  little  more  patience ; 
and  it's  the  only  cure  for  these  evils." 

There  was  a  tone  of  angelic  sweetness  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  these 
words  of  resignation,  and  never  did  she  seem  more  lovely  in  my  eyes. 

'<  Now  then,  as  I  shall  not  go  to  the  opera,  what  shall  we  do  to  pass 
the  time.  You  are  tired — I  know  you  are— of  Polish  melodies  and 
German  ballads.  Well,  well ;  then  I  am.  Do  you  know  that  we  Poles 
are  as  great  gamblers  as  yourselves?  What  say  you  to  a  game  at 
picquet  ?" 

*<  By  all  means,"  said  I,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to  while 
away  the  hours  of  her  sorrowing. 

'*  Then  you  must  teach  me,"  rejoined  she,  laughing,  <*  for  I  don't  know 
it.  I'm  wretchedly  stupid  about  all  these  things,  and  never  could  learn 
any  game  but  ecartL 

*<  Then  ecarU  be  it,"  said  I :  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  had  arranged 
the  little  table,  and  down  we  sat  to  our  party. 

"  There,"  said  she,  laughing  and  throwing  her  purse  on  the  table.  "  I 
can  only  afford  to  lose  so  much ;  but  you  may  win  all  that,  if  you're 
fortunate."  A  rouleau  of  louis  escaped  at  the  instant,  and  fell  about  the 
table. 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  indulging  the  quiz.  "  I  am  an  inveterate  gambler. 
And  play  always  high.     What  shall  be  our  stakes  ?" 

''  Fifty,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  stiU  laughing :  <<  we  can  increase  our  bets 
afterwards." 

After  some  little  bcuiinage,  we  each  placed  a  double  louis-d'or  on  the 
board,  and  began.  For  a  while  the  game  employed  our  attention  ;  but 
gradually  we  fell  into  conversation,  tliKS  cards  dropped  listlessly  from  our 
hands,  the  tricks  remained  unclaimed,  and  we  could  never  decide  whose 
turn  it  was  to  deal. 

"  This  wearies  you,  I  see,"  said  she :  "  perhaps  you'd  like  to  stop  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  I.  "  I  like  the  game,  of  all  things."  This  I  said 
rather  because  I  was  a  considerable  winner  at  the  time,  than  from  any 
other  motive :  and  so  we  played  on  till  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I 
usually  took  my  leave ;  and  by  this  time  my  gains  had  increased  to  some 
seventy  louis. 
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^Is  it  not  fortunate,"  said  she,  laughing,  ^Hhat  eleven  has  struck? 
You*d  certainly  have  won  all  my  gold  ;  and  now  you  must  leave  off  in  the 
nudst  of  your  good  fortune  :  and  so,  bon  soir,  et  a  revanche:* 

Each  evening  now  saw'our  little  party  at  ecartS  usurp  the  place  of  the 
drive  and  the  opera ;  and  though  our  successes  ran  occasionally  high  at 
either  side,  yet,  on  the  whole,  neither  was  a  winner,  and  we  jested  about 
the  imparti^ty  with  which  fortune  treated  us  both. 

At  last,  one  evening  eleven  struck  when  I  was  a  greater  winner  than 
ever,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  little  pique  in  her  manner  at  the  enormous 
run  of  luck  I  had  experienced  throughout 

"Come,"  said  she,  laughing,  "you  have  really  wounded  a  national 
feeling  in  a  Polish  heart — you  have  asserted  a  superiority  at  a  game  of 
skill  I  must  beat  you:"  and  ^vith  that  she  placed  five  louis  on  the 
table.  She  lost.  Again  the  same  stake  followed,  and  again  the  same 
fortune,  notwithstanding  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  winning — of 
course  without  exciting  her  suspicions. 

''And  so,"  said  she,  as  she  dealt  the  cards,  "  Ireland  is  really  so 
picturesque  as  you  say  ?" 

"Beautifully  so,**  replied  I,  as  warmed  up  by  a  favourite  topic,  I  launched 
forth  into  a  description  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  south  and  west ; 
the  rich  emerald  green  of  the  valleys,  the  wild  fantastic  character  of  the 
mountains,  the  changeful  skies,  were  all  brought  up  to  make  a  picture  for 
her  admiration  ;  and  she  did  indeed  seem  to  enjoy  it  with  the  highest  zest» 
only  interrupting  me  in  my  harangue  by  the  words,  *'  Je  marque  le  Roi," 
to  which  circumstance  she  directed  my  attention  by  a  sweet  smile,  and  a 
gesture  of  her  taper  finger.  And  thus  hour  followed  hour ;  and  already 
the  grey  dawn  was  breaking,  while  I  was  just  beginning  an  eloquent 
description  of  "  The  Killeries,"  and  the  countess  suddenly  looking  at  her 
vatch,  cried  out — 

"  How  very  dreadful !  only  think  of  three  o'clock !" 

True  enough;  it  was  that  hour:  and  I  started  up  to  say  "Good-night," 
shocked  at  myself  for  so  far  transgressing,  and  yet  secretly  flattered  that 
mj  conversational  powers  had  made  time  slip  by  uncounted. 

"  And  the  Irish  are  really  so  clever,  so  gifted  as  you  say  ?"  said  she,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  wish  me  good-night. 

''  The  most  astonishing  quickness  is  theirs,*'  replied  I,  half  reluctant  to 
depart :  "  nothing  can  equal  their  intelligence  and  shrewdness." 

"  How  charming !     Bon  soir:*  said  she,  and  I  closed  the  door. 

What  dreams  were  mine  that  night !  What  delightful  visions  of  lake 
scenery,  and  Polish  countesses, — and  mountain  gorges,  and  blue  eyes, — of 
deep  ravines,  and  lovely  forms !  I  thought  we  were  sailing  up  Lough 
Corrib  ;  the  moon  was  up,  spangling  and  flecking  the  rippling  lake  ;  the 
night  was  still  and  calm,  not  a  sound  save  the  cuckoo  was  heard  breaking 
the  silence ;  as  I  listened  I  started,  for  I  thought,  instead  of  her  wonted 
note,  her  cry  wiis  ever,  "  Je  marque  le  Rm  r 

Morning  came  at  last ;  but  I  could  not  awake,  and  endeavoured  to  sink 
back  into  the  pleasant  realm  of  dreams,  from  which  daylight  disturbed  me. 
It  was  noon  when  at  length  I  succeeded  in  awaking  perfectly. 

"  A  note  for  monsieur,"  said  a  waiter,  as  he  stood  beside  the  bed. 

I  took  it  eagerly.  It  was  from  the  countess  :  its  contents  were  these : — 

"  My  i>bab  Sie — A  hasty  summons  from  Count  Czaroviski  has  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  Brussels  without  wishing  you  good-by,  and  thanking 
yott  for  all  your  polite  attentions.  Pray  accept  these  hurried  acknow- 
iodgmentfl)  and  my  regret  that  circumstances  do  not  enable  me  to  visit 
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Ireland,  in  which,  from  your  description,  I  must  ever  feel  the  deepest 
interest. 

"  The  coimt  sends  his  most  affectionate  greetings. 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"DUISCUKA  CZAROYISKI  neC  GCTZLAFF." 

"  And  is  she  gone  ?"  said  I,  starting  up  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 
,    **  Yes,  sir,  she  started  at  four  o'clock." 

"  By  what  road  ?"  cried  I,  determined  to  follow  her  on  tlie  instant. 

"  Louvain  was  the  first  stage." 

In  an  instant  I  was  up,  and  dressed;  in  ten  minutes  more  I  was 
rattling  over  the  pavi  to  my  banker's. 

"  I  want  tluree  hundred  Napoleons — at  once,"  said  I  to  the  clerk. 

**  Examine  Mr.  O'Leary's  account,*'  was  the  dry  reply  of  the 
functionary. 

"  Over-drawn  by  fifteen  hundred  francs,"  said  the  other. 

"  Over-drawn  ?  impossible  !"  cried  J,  thunderstruck.  "  I  had  a  credit 
of  six  hundred  pounds.*' 

"  Which  you  drew  out  by  cheque  this  morning,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Is 
not  that  your  hand- writing?" 

"  It  is,"  said  I,  faintly,  as  I  recognised  my  own  scrawl,  dated  the 
evening  before. 

I  had  lost  above  seven  hundred,  and  had  not  a  sous  left  to  pay  post- 
horses. 

I  sauntered  back  sadly  to  "  The  France,"  a  sadder  man  than  ever  in  my 
life  before :  a  thousand  tormenting  thoughts  were  in  my  brain ;  and  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  myself,  somehow,  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place.  Well,  well ;  it's  all  past  and  gone  now,  and  I  must  not  awaken 
buried  griefs. 

I  never  saw  the  count  and  coimtess  again ;  and  though  I  have  since 
that  been  in  St.  Petersburg,  tlie  grand  duke  seems  to  have  forgotten 
my  services,  and  a  very  pompous-looking  porter  in  a  bear-skin  did  not 
look  exactly  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  I  should  wish  to  communicate 
my  impression  "  about  Count  Potoski's  house  being  my  own." 
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A   FEW    TRANSLATIONS  B      WILLIAM   DOV£. 


A   DB£AM. 
rBOX  THE  OBBBK  OF  BIOX. 

The  tall  and  lovely  Cjpris  as  I  slept 

Drew  near  my  couch ;  in  her  white  hand  she  led 
Her  beaateous  boy,  whose  bashful  eyes  were  kept 

Still  on  the  ground,  and  thus  the  goddess  said : 
To  thee,  oh,  well-beloved  swain,  I  bring 
My  infant  Eros ;  teach  him  how  to  sing ! 

She  spoke  and  vanished.     I,  alas  1  began 
To  teach  the  urchin  apt  our  rustic  lays — 
How  Hermes  gave  the  lute  in  mythic  days ; 

Athena  the  soft  lute,  and  forest  Pan 
The  unequal  reeds ;  and  how  the  shepherds  praise 

Apollo  for  the  harp ;  that  done,  the  child 

Tossed  his  superior  head  in  scorn,  and  smiled. 

And  lo !  the  little  egotist  broke  forth 

And  sang  to  me  of  love  ;  and  deftly  taught 
Of  mortal  loves,  and  those  of  upper  birth. 
And  of  his  mother's  acts  in  heaven  and  earth. 

In  sooth,  what  wonder  that  I  soon  forgot 
All  I  had  told  him,  while  the  strain  he  sung 
Still  vibrates  on  my  heart  and  on  my  tongue  I 


ODE    TO    BACCHUS. 
nORACX. 


I  saw — believe  it  all  I — I  saw,  one  day, 

Bacchus  repeating,  among  crags  far  distant. 
Verses,  and  crowding  nym^ms  that  learned  the  lay. 
While  goat-footed  satyrs,  quick-eared,  listened ! 
Huzza,  huzza ! — my  mind  b  trembling  yet 
With  recent  dread ;  and  all  my  soul,  replete 

With  the  inspiring  god. 
Tumultuous  feels  a  thousand  ccstacics.' 
Huzza!— -vet  spare  me — let  me  be  at  ease. 
Thou,  beaded  for  thy  ivy- wreathed  rod  I 

'Tis  given  to  me  to  sing 
The  wanton  Bacchanalian  priestesses. 

And  the  wine-fountain  spring. 

And  milky-flowing  rills. 
And  evermore  the  honey  that  distils 

From  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 
Mine  to  the  added  blazon  and  the  pride 
Of  all  the  heavens  in  her,  thy  starry  bride ; 
And  Pentheus*  palace  ruined,  and  the  fall 
Of  the  stern  Thracian  king,  Lycurgus  old. 
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Tis  thine  to  hold 

Dominion  of  all  rivers*  and  of  all 

The  broad  Barbaric  Sea ;  thou,  moist  with  wine, 

.  On  thy  exclusive  mountains,  'mid  the  hair 
Of  Thracian  maidens,  harmless  dost  entwine 

The  knotted  vipers  5  thou,  when  through  the  air 
The  cohort  of  the  giants  rushed  to  scale 
The  kingdom  of  thy  father,  didst  assail. 
And  drive  with  lion  teeth  and  talons  out 
Khcecus  'thwart  the  sky  with  fearful  rout. 
Though  deemed  more  suited  to  the  dances  light, 

And  jocund  sport  and  play. 
And  insufficient  for  the  mortal  fight 

Yet  then  thou  didst  display 
A  common  soul  for  either  game ;  and  thus, 
^Agging  his  gentle  tail,  old  Cerberus 
All  innocently  gazed  on  thy  return. 

And  with  his  triple  tongue  did  greet 
Thy  legs  and  feet — 
Advancing  glorious  with  thy  golden  horn  I 
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These  passed ;  they  see  the  garden  beautiful. 

With  verdant  blades  and  crystal  ponds  and  founts. 

And  silvery,  sighmg  waterfalls  that  lull 

The  listening  ear ;  rare  trees,  and  fiowers,  and  plants. 

And  leafy  branching  bowers,  and  grottos  cool. 
And  valleys  in  the  shade,  and  sunny  mounts — 

All  the  more  wonderful,  that  none  may  guess 

The  power  which  framed  such  passing  loveliness. 

So  was  the  cultured  with  the  savage  blent. 

So  rare  the  unison  of  every  part. 
That  nature  seemed,  in  site  and  ornament. 

To  imitate  her  imitator,  art. 
The  mild  pure  air  and  cloudless  skies  gave  scent 

And  beauty  to  the  flowers ;  no  storms  miglit  hurt 
The  unshaken  trees,  which  bore  ezhaustless  there 
Perennial  blooms  and  fruits  for  ever  fair. 

When  the  fruit  fell  another  quickly  sprung. 
Hid  by  the  self-same  leaf ;  beside  tne  old 

Grew  the  young  fig  ;  the  mellow  apple  hung. 
With  its  smooth  rind  alternate  green  and  gold  ; 

The  teeming  vine  her  fertile  tendrils  flung 

Beneath  the  weight  thev  scarcely  might  uphold  ; 

The  grapes  were  here  unripe,  and  there  they  grew. 

Swelling  implete  with  bacchanalian  dew. 

The  merry  birds  beneath  the  greenwood  shade 
Sung  loving  songs ;  the  boughs  and  leaves  were  stirred 

By  the  soft  wind  that  ffently  blew,  and  played 
Upon  the  waters  wiUi  a  sweet  accord ; 

And  when  the  songsters  paused,  loud  answer  made, 
Sinking  anon  when  these  again  were  heard : 

Thus^  were  it  chance  or  art,  the  very  breeze 

Joined  in  these  strange  and  varied  harmonies. 
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With  many-coloured  plumes  and  purple  bill^ 

A  wondrous  bird  amidst  the  others  sung 
Her  amorous  lays  with  clear  and  blithesome  trill. 

In  sounds  like  accents  of  the  human  tongue ; 
And  so  much  did  she  talk,  so  strange,  that  still 

Her  feathered  fellows  round  in  silence  hung 
Upon  her  stnuns — ^there  came  no  watery  hum 
From  the  hushed  wareSf  and  Zephyr's  voice  was  dumb. 

She  sang — **  behold  the  budding  rose  that  steals 

At  first  into  the  day  with  blushing  mien ; 
In  her  young  modesty  she  half  conceals 

And  half  unfolds  her  charms,  when  scantest  seen 
Erer  most  fair ;  till,  bolder,  she  unveils 

Them  all  abroad,  then  fades  her  beauteous  sheen ; 
She  seems  no  more  the  flower  that  paramours 
And  maidens  cull  to  deck  the  nuptial  bowers. 

''  Thus  in  a  day  the  bud  and  blossom  pass 

Of  mortal  lue,  to  perish  in  the  tomb. 
Joyless  and  withering  like  the  levelled  grass. 

Then  take  the  rose  of  love  while  in  its  bloom ; 
Short  is  our  little  day  of  years — alas  I 

'Tls  past  on  ere  we  can  believe  it  come. 
Pluck,  while  ye  may,  the  lovely  rose,  and  moved 
With  mutual  bliss,  oh  I  love  and  be  beloved  V* 

She  ceased  her  descanty  and  amid  the  gloves 
The  warbling  birds  renew  their  glad  assent : 

In  soft  caresses  sighed  the  turtle  doves  ; 
All  Uving  things  in  pairs  sequestered  went 

*Mid  oaks  and  laurels,  where,  o'er  lone  alcoves, 
A  thousand  trees  tiirir  mingled  shadows  bent ; 

A  charm  was  round  the  spot,  and  warmly  wove 

Soft  speDs  of  gay  voluptuousness  and  love. 


A  FICTU&E. 
VBOM  THB  JOCBLm  OV  LiJIABTXJfK. 

This  eveningf  by  the  hearth-fine  blazing  bright, 
I  gaaed  on  Lawrence  in  the  choerfiil  light 
Back  from  his  &oe  reflected,  while  the  child 
Sat  on  the  ground,  and  gazed  and  gaily  smiled 
On  a  younff  fawn — his  nvourite  fawn  that  lay 
Oose  couched  between  his  feet  in  quiet  play. 
Methouffht  I  never  yet  saw  aught  so  fiur 
In  simpfo  beauty  as  that  harmless  pair. 

Its  slight  legs  bent  beneath  its  downy  breast^ 
The  petted  creature  laid  itself  to  rest. 
As  in  its  grassy  pasture,  where  the  breeze 
Blew  all  the  day ;  and  thus,  between  his  kneest, 
In  sll  the  sweet,  bold  confidence  of  lov^, 
It  turned  its  pure  intellirait  eye  above  ^ 
To  gaze  on  his,  and  with  oomplacent  mien 
Ate  the  young  sprouts  of  willowa  irom  between 
Hb  delicate  &igers ;  and»  when  all  was  done. 
Stretched  up  its  gnrteftd  bead  to  rest  upon 
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Hb  shoulder ;  and  contented  with  its  p1ace« 
Looked  with  a  happv  triumph  in  my  face> 
And  gently  rude  in  its  voluptuous  joy^ 
Nibbled  the  auburn  ringlets  of  the  boy. 


THE   DAUPHIN. 
A  STOBT  FBOM  THE  FRBRCH  OV  BEEAHOKftt 

Hear  a  tale  of  those  merry  old  times  that  are  gone : 
'Tis  of  Richard,  a  troubadour,  youthful  and  bald^ 

The  favourite  of  Chicles,  Louis>  rhilip,  or  John — 
But  which  of  these  monarchs  has  never  been  told. 

The  birth  of  a  dauphin  was  solemnized  once ; 
Our  Richard  at  Blois  was  then  making  a  stay. 

And  there  he  first  learned  the  good  fortune  of  France ; 
Come,  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay- 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay ! 

Back  he  came,  harp  in  hand,  to  the  royal  saloon. 

And  every  one  said— make  a  song  for  the  birth : 
So  then  he  gave  thanks  to  the  virgin,  and  soon 

A  song  on  the  dauphin  came  duteously  forth. 
The  song  was  applauded  and  so  was  his  mien. 

And  the  ladies  around  were  heard  softly  to  say, 
Admiring  his  air,  he's  a  man  for  a  queen ; 

Sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay — 

Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay  I 

When  the  song  was  got  over  he  ran  to  the  church  ; 
For  what  ?  for  a  confessor ;  listen  and  learn  1 

He  met  a  fat  eray-bearded  monk  in  the  porch, 
A  censor  of  manner,  unbending  and  stem. 
Ah  I  sain  me  and  save  me  I  perdition  is  such— . 
I  had  always  objections  to  travel  that  way." 

**  Why,  what  have  you  done  ? — loved  the  ladies  too  much ;' 
Sing  for  your  moinarch  in  ode  or  in  lay- 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay  I 

**  To  my  bane,  I'm  too  dearly  belov'd,"  said  the  youth : 
**  Son,  speak  me  0.0  riddle — ^what  means  thy  mischance  ? 

Say,  what  hast  comimtted?" — ''committed,  in  truth, 
A  sin  of  some  size,  sur — a  dauphin  of  France. 

''  Thou*rt  a  favourite  at  court,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  grew 
More  calm  from  the  shock  of  his  sudden  dismay ; 

'*  Provide  us,  your  friends,  with  an  abbey  or  two,' 
And  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay- 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay ! 

*'_For  one  or  two  princes,"  the  father  proceeds, 

**  One  need  not  be  damned  altogether,  my  son: 
Tell  over  five  avus  and  so  many  creeds. 

And — speak  of  our  order  at  times  by  the  throne.** 
Brave  Richard  absolved,  then  returned  to  his  place. 

And  hb  love  for  the  boy  was  exceeding,  they  say ; 
So  God  save  our  king's  long  legitimate  race  1 

And  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay-.. 

Sing,  merry  troubadour*  troubadour  gay  I 
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A  lily's  pure  perfume ;  a  halo's  light ; 

The  Evening's  voices  mingling  soft  above ; 
The  hour's  mysterious  farewell  in  its  flight ; 

The  plaintive  story  told 
By  a  dear  friend  who  grieves^  yet  is  consoled ; 

The  sweet  soft  murmur  of  a  kiss  of  love  ; 

The  Scarf,  seven -tinted,  which  the  Hurricane 
Leaves  in  the  clouds>  a  trophy  to  the  sun  ; 
The  well-remembered  tone 
Which,  scarcely  hoped  for,  meets  the  ear  agun  ; 
The  pure  wish  of  a  virgin  heart ;  the  beam 
That  hovers  o'er  an  infant's  earliest  dream ; 

The  voices  of  a  distant  choir ;  the  sighs 
That  fabulous  Memnon  breathed  of  yore  to  greet 

The  coming  dawn ;  the  tone  whose  murmurs  rise^ 
Then,  with  a  cadence  tremulous,  expire ; — 

These,  and  all  else  the  spirit  dreams  of  sweet. 
Are  not  so  sweet  as  her  sweet  name,  oh  lyre; 

Pronounce  it  very  softly,  like  a  prayer  ; 

Yet,  be  it  heard,  the  biu*den  of  the  song: 
Ah  1  let  it  be  a  sacred  light  to  shine 

In  the  dim  fane  ;  the  secret  word,  which  there^ 
Trembles  for  ever  on  one  faithful  tongue, 

In  the  lone,  shadowy  silence  of  the  shrine* 

But  oh !  or  ere,  in  words  of  flame. 
My  muse,  unmindful,  with  the  meaner  crowd 
Oi  names,  by  worthless  pride  revealed  aloud. 

Should  dare  to  blend  the  dear  and  honoured  name 
By  fond  affection  set  apart. 
And  hidden,  like  a  treasure  in  my  heart ; 

My  strain,  soft  syllabled,  should  meet  the  ear 
Like  sacred  music  heard  upon  the  knees  ; 
The  air  should  vibrate  to  its  harmonies. 
As  if  light  hovering  in  the  atmosphere. 
An  angel,  viewless  to  the  mortal  eye. 
With  his  fine  pinions  shook  it,  rustling  nigh. 
«k|  1842. 
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Is  this  age  of  vagabondage,  when 
every  one  travels,  and  more  still,  when 
every  one  writes  a  book  on  his  wan- 
derings, we  must  not  only  expect  to 
find  that  the  highways  or  the  world 
are  somewhat  overtrodden,  but  also, 
that  for  lack  of  newer  matter  and 
more  interesting  topics,  the  tourists 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
their  personal  adventures,  making 
their  own  little  circle  of  experiences 
the  burden  of  their  book :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  take  up  a  volume 
of  modern  travels,  not  expecting  to 
discover  any  new  views  in  the  state  of 
politics,  religion,  literature,  or  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  described  countries, 
but  simply  the  res  gesta*  of  the  book- 
writer  with  custom-house  officers, 
commissionaires,  and  passport-people ; 
their  bill  of  fare  at  the  hotel,  and 
their  score  at  parting ;  some  few,  and 
generally  speaking,  not  very  profound 
observations  on  national  character ; 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  rechauffSe 
anecdote ;  a  story — now  grave,  now 
humorous — told  by  the  postillion ;  a 
small  sprinkling  of  well-known  names  ; 
an  odd  chapter  of  scenery  and  im- 
pressions, et  voila !  your  book  of 
travels. 

The  only  variety  this  walk  of  litera- 
ture— for  it  has  regularly  become  such 
— presents,  is  in  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  the  traveller  himself.  We 
expect,  and  find,  prettier  writing  and 
more  refined  sentiments  among  the 
lady  voyagers ;  while  the  sterner  sex 
favour  us  occasionally  with  certain 
inklings  of  their  home  politics  and 
prejudices,  while  discussing  the  acts 
of  Louis  Philippe,  or  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

He  would  undoubtedly  seem  a  bold 
man  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 


would  announce  a  volume  of  travels, 
purporting  to  be  a  tour  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dover,  taking  Birmingham 
and  London  en  route,  giving  us  all 
the  details  of  the  railroad,  the  stations, 
the  hot  coffee  at  day-break,  and  the 
cold  luncheon  at  noon ;  with  occa- 
sional digressions  upon  factory  and 
poor-law  questions,  foundries  and  fur- 
naces :  and  then  making  up  the  body 
of  his  work  on  the  great  metropolis, 
with  a  narrative  of  his  hotel,  and  the 
fat  waiter,  and  the  gentleman  at  No. 
8,  who  played  the  key  bugle,  and 
walked  in  his  sleep ;  and  so  on.  But 
after  all,  bating  that  Stafford  and 
Wolverton,  Coventry  and  Tring,  are 
somewhat  more  familiar  to  our  ears 
and  tongues  than  Montreuil  and  St. 
Omer,  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  is  not 
the  road  to  Paris  as  well  known  and  as 
hackneyed  as  any  in  the  empire  ?  Who 
is  there,  and  whose  wife  is  there,  who 
has  not  journeyed  it  in  coupe  or  extra 
post,  in  malle  or  diligence  ?  who  has 
not  sported  his  ten- pound  note  and  his 
bad  French  at  Meurice's  ?  who  has  not 
dined  at  Verr's.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Belgium :  in  every  part,  from 
Ostende  to  Leige,  from  Antwerp  to  the 
frontier  of  Prussia,  there  is  one  flood- 
tide  of  English  of  every  rank  and  class 
— bankers  and  bagmen,  lords,  cheese- 
mongers, swindlers,  levanters,  horse- 
dealers,  members  of  parliament,  pic- 
ture-buyers half-pays,  widows,  and 
dissenting  clergymen — all  mixed  up 
inextricably  together,  and  conveying, 
doubtless,  very  singular  impressiona  of 
the  land  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Continent 
swarms  with  our  countrymen :  and 
from  Spitzbergen  to  Switzerland  there 
is  no  escaping  them.  This  at  first 
blush  might  seem  a  reason  against  the 
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ten-thousand-times-told  tale  of  a  trip  to 
FrMce — six  weeks  in  Holland — a 
^Qmmer  in  Germany — a  winter  in 
Italy;  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  reverse  to  be  the  case :  and  it 
L<  exactly  to  meet  this  universal  mania 
for  rambling,  such  books  as  we  speak 
of  are  written,  sold,  and  read.  As  in 
the  peninsular  war,  the  subalterns  of 
our  army  never  knew  the  result  of 
movements  in  which  they  formed  part, 
ootil  the  arrival  of  the  Times  from 
England,  which  informed  them  that 
tbev  had  gained  an  important  victory 
—taken  cannon,  prisoners,  &c. ;  so 
TOUT  common  traveller  is  never  sure 
if  his  impressions  till  confirmed  by 
Messieurs  and  Mesdames  Tennent  and 
TroUope,  Jameson,  Quin  and  Com- 
pany. He  goes  forth  to  spend  money 
—be  road-sick  and  sea-sick — speak  un- 
intelligible French,  and  be  cheated ; 
be  comes  home  to  read  of  where  he 
has  been,  and  make  himself  strong 
npon  France,  or  Holland,  or  the 
Rhuie.  For  ourselves,  John  Murray 
is  all  we  care  for  as  a  road-book.  Let 
OS  know  the  miles  before  us,  and  the 
irad,  and  we  answer  for  it  that  we 
diall  find  wherewithal  to  amuse  us, 
even  without  a  roguish  commissionaire 
to  point  tfie  way.  We  are,  however, 
very  far  from  dictating  to  others; 
and  the  more  as  our  table  at  this 
moment  presents  us  with  an  array  of 
volumes  of  a  very  different  order, 
and  well  calculated  to  lighten  many  an 
hour  at  home,  and  give  added  zest  to 
many  a  day  abroad :  and  first  to  begin 
—let  us  open  Lady  Chatterton. 

LadT  Chatterton*s  pleasant  l)Ooka 
have  already  met  the  meed  of  oiur 
approval  in  this  journal,  and  we  are 
hippy  to  have  another  opportunity  of 
oonfirming  this  favourable  award. 

Her  journey  southward  from  Paris 
took  her  through  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  France,  by  Orleans,  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Angouleme,  to  Bourdeaux, 
along  which  she  lightens  the  way  by 
many  a  sparkling  passage  and  some 
interesting  memoranda  of  the  ancient 
chateaux  of  the  land.  From  Hour- 
deaux  she  proceeds  to  visit  Blanquefort, 
the  once  residence  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince;  nor  do  we  think  we 
can  more  favourably  introduce  our 
authoress  to  our  readers  than  in  her 
sketch  of  the  castle. 

'*I  have  suffered  much  from  head- 


ache since  we  came  here,  and  did  not 
feel  equal   to    a    long  rumbling  drive 
on    the   pavij    but    still   I    wished    to 
see  either  the  castle   of  La  Brede  or 
Blanquefort, — two  excursions  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  town.    Edward  the  Black 
Prince  passed  some  of  the  latter  days 
of  his  life  at  Blanquefort ;    and   Mon- 
tesquieu wrote  his   •  Esprit  des   Lois* 
at  the  Chateau  de  La  Brede,  thev  arc 
both  about  two  hours'  drive  from  Bour- 
deaux: but  that  to  La  Brede  is  said  to 
be  the  prettier.    Now,  the  Black  Prince 
has,  by  far,  greater  attractions  for  me, 
besides  it  seems  a  much  less  frequented 
excursion.     Wc  should  be  able  to  get 
an  excellent  dinner,  all  the  guides  said, 
at  the  restaurant  of  La  Brede ;  but  there 
was   none  they  knew  of   at  the    little 
village  De  Blanquefort;    and  its  very 
name  even  does  not  occur  in  a  guide 
book  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  pagch, 
which  we  unluckily  bought.     Alany  of 
the    coachmen   were   equally  ignorant. 
All    this     decided   us    in    its  favour; 
and   so  off  we  went  in  the  nicest  little 
carriage    1    ever    entered,    calling    it- 
self a  fiacre ;   but  the  only  thing  that 
betrayed    its    avocation,   was   its    Ko. 
32.     "it   appeared   perfectly  new  both 
outside    and    in ;    its    form,    that  of  a 
Brougham,  with  beautiful  silk  lining!?, 
spring-cushions,    two    handsome    grey 
horses    in    excellent   condition,  and    a 
smart,  gentlemanlike  driver — in  short, 
our  equipage  was  quite  perfect,  and  so 
was    our  excursion.     AVe  passed   near 
the    pretty    villages    of    Le    Bouscat, 
Brouges,    and   Ezzines,    and  on   each 
side   of  the    road     were    innumerable 
villas,    with  gardens   full  of   standcird 
roses    aud   fine    orange-trees    in    full 
bloom.     The  castle  of    Blanquefort  is 
not  situated  so  high  as  1  had  expected 
from  James's  description,  for  we  cer- 
tainlv  could  not  sec  the  windings  of  the 
river  from  it,  but  we  had  a  lovely  view 
over  the   fertile  plains  of    Bourdeaux, 
with   the  striking  spires  of  the  cathe- 
dral,  and  tlje  heights  on   the  opposite 
bank    of  the  river,   covt^red  with   fine 
woods,  villas,  and  pine-trees.       The  old 
chateau  itself  stands  in  a  little  valley 
below    the  village.       How  picturesque 
and  interesting  are    its  ancient  walls  ! 
Besides   having  been  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Black  Prince,  Blanquefort 
is   said    to   be  the   last    place  in    this 
part   of  the   country,   which  held    out 
for  the  English.     The  whole  form  may 
be  perfectly  traced,   with  the  outward 
moat  and  towers.     Some  of  the  rooms 
even   are   in     good   preservation ;    the 
mouldings  of  the  windows,  the  corbels, 
and  ceilings   beautifully    carved.      Wc 
could    clearly  distinguish   the   English 
leopard  in  many  places,  and,  I  think, 
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Prince  of  "Walos's  feathers  on  some 
parts  of  the  walls.  The  stone  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  hue,  and  looks  so  fresh 
and  new,  that  one  mi^jht  almost  fancy 
some  of  the  ornaments  to  have  but 
just  come  out  of  the  sculptor's  hand: 
yet  the  ivy,  wild  fig,  honeysuckles,  and 
vines,  which  overshadow  the  ruined 
towers,  and  cluster  in  graceful  festoons 
round  the  carved  windows  and  broken 
staircases,  give  them  a  venerable 
appearance.  It  is,  however,  so  very 
well  and  solidly  built,  that  time  alone 
could  not  have  worked  the  desolation 
which  now  reigns.  We  heard  that  one 
of  the  large.'it  houses  at  Blanquefort 
was  built  of  stones  taken  from  our 
Edward's  palace," 

At  length  the  wished- for  object  of 
her  ramble,  the  **  lofty  Pyrenees,"  ap- 
pear in  sight,  and  we  feel  warmed  by 
the  increasing  energy  of  her  style,  as 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changes 
before  her. 

'*Bayonne. — Evening Hotel      St. 

Etienne.  The  last  three  hours  of  our 
drive  was  through  very  lovely  scenery. 
The  Pyrenees  were  but  dimly  visible 
in  the  distant  haze ;  but  here  and 
there  a  blue  summit  peeped  above  the 
light  clouds,  and  still  further,  a  snow- 
capped peak  glistened  through  them. 
There  was  something  in  these  myste- 
rious outlines  which  enchanted  me, 
even  more  than  if  we  had  obtained  a 
clear  and  uninterrupted  view  of  our 
new  friends — friends  I  trust  they  will 
be,  for  I  know  of  nothing  in  inanimate 
nature  to  which  we  get  so  much 
attached  as  mountains.  We  soon  learn 
their  forms  and  names  by  heart.  Then 
the  distinct  and  near  views  were  beau- 
tiful— the  sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was 
on  our  right,  bounding  a  woody  plain, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  plane, 
the  tulip,  and  cork-tree  frequently 
occur,  telling  of  new  regions  and 
southern  lands ;  and  vines,  trellised 
over  whole  fields,  form  an  umbrageous 
roof  to  Indian-corn,  which  grows  be- 
neath. Then  we  passed  by  little  clear 
lakes,  and  dells,  and  abrupt  heights, 
and  scenes  which  suddenly  transferred 
us  in  imagination  to  an  old  English 
park,  with  its  giant  oaks  and  lordly 
fern,  looking  wUd,  yet  so  aristocratic, 
that  we  gazed  through  a  break  in  the 
forest,  almost  expecting  to  see  the  old 
manor-house;  but  a  distant  mountain 
appeared  instead,  and  the  eye  travelled 
far  over  vine-clad  plains  ;  and  Spanish- 
featured  peasants,  carts  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  the  smell  of  the  wild  heliotrope,  told 
us  that  wc  were  far  south.    And  in  this 


town  every  thing  tells  that  we  are  very 
near  Spain.  Theshops,  the  hotels,  have 
Spanish  as  well  as  French  signs,  and 
tlie  old  arcades  and  highly-ornamented 
houses  have  quite  a  Spanish  air.  The 
low,  old-fashioned  arcades,  the  dress 
and  look  of  the  people — the  language, 
all  announce  a  frontier  town." 

Lady  Chatter  ton  well  remarks^ 
tliat  as  great  beauty  of  scenery  seems 
to  paralyze  the  power  of  sketching, 
so  great  interest  in  a  subject  inter- 
feres with  description;  and  so  it 
is,  the  dissatisfaction  felt  at  our 
inability  to  convey  any  thing .  ap- 
proaching to  our  sensations  throws  a 
damper  on  our  efforts,  and  wc  prefer 
this  immutilated  enjoyment  even  to 
ourselves,  lest  in  participating  them 
with  others,  we  should  destroy  tho 
illusion  they  have  created. 

We  pass  over  a  legend  too  long  for 
insertion,  but  which,  gracefully  and 
well  told,  will  amply  repay  perusal  to 
reach  a  spot  we  have  always  loved^. 
one  of  the  sweetest  in  a  sweet  coan- 
try,  and,  whether  for  climate,  situa- 
tion, or  scenery,  having  no  rival— 
Pau.  W^e  are  sorry  for  once — it  is 
only  once — to  observe,  that  a  most 
pleasant  chapter  opens  with  one  of 
those  blemishes  we  have  stigmatized 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper. 
Far  from  us  be  the  thought,  to  un- 
dervalue the  affection  of  one, of  God's 
creatures  —  the  humblest  ami  the 
meanest :  we  treasure  love  too  dearly 
to  reject  it,  though  it  beam  from  the 
soft  eye  of  a  spaniel,  or  show  itself  in 
the  gambols  of  a  Blenheim  ;  but  that 
the  death  of  a  favourite  dog  should 
be  announced  as  the  reason  for  change 
of  place — a  cause  for  *' seeking  dis« 
traction  and  excitement  in  new 
scenes ;"  this,  we  confess,  we  not 
only  do  not  subscribe  to,  but  must 
actually  condemn;  and  even  were 
the  feeling  to  be  defended,  wo  must 
dissent  to  the  taste  of  introducing  this 
mention  of  it  in  such  a  place,  and  such 
a  manner ;  and  wo  are  really  sorry  to 
read,  that  the  old  castle  of  Henri  IV. 
failed  to  excite  its  due  pleasures  under 
the  memory  of  this  bereavement. 

The  passage  which  follows  is  far 
more  to  our  liking : — 

"  We  started  from  Bayonne  for  Patt 
at  ten  minutes  before  eight,  and  reached 
it  at  five ;  thus  doing  the  hundred  and 
five  kilometres,  upwards  of  sixty-eight 
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nileft,  in  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

BeaVT  showers  occasionally  occurred, 

tnd  the  weather  became  so  cluud y.  as 

\o  sbut  np  the  view  of  the  higher  mouu- 

tiins,  tna  thus  deprive  the  landscape  of 

ill  chief  attraction ;  still,  enough  was 

Mt  to  render  it   \ery  beautiful,   and 

iK-ca.Mooal   glimpses   showcil  us    what 

the  sceucry  would  be  with   the  high 

chain  exposed.     Wchad  an  opportunity 

rfjadgingof  the  fine  position  of  Bay- 

onnc  ttiis  morning,  with  the  mountcVnis 

Hear.    The  view,  soon  after  h'aving 

the  town,  from  the  Pau  road,  was  very 

beamtifnl,  and,  fur  the  first  tinit^  the 

>now  mountains  were  di^itinctlv  visible ; 

tbe^  soon  became  clouded.    Wc  passed  ' 

I  iiK«  campagnc  commanding  this  fino 

Tiew ;    the    nver    is    an    interesting 

feitare  in  the   foreground — as  is  the 

Pic  da  Midi  in  the  distance.     Before 

dncrading  to  the  Adour  the  view  must 

b^  fine;    it  was  in    a  great   measuro 

Wdcn  from  us.     The  river,  which  is 

n^Med  by   a  good  modern  bridge,  is 

ixRf  as  it  appeare<l  to  me,  a  broader 

itneui  than  at  Bayonne. 

"At  Peyrehorade,  which  is  on  the 
Gavp,  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
^  a  fine  stream,  and  near  it  is  an  in- 
tcrwting  old  castle,  now,  I  believe,  a 
P<wriioase.  Its  |>ositiou  is  good,  over  thv 
river;  and  the  terrace  of  a  little  garden 
*v  walked  to,  commands  a  fine  view.  On 
IW  height  above  are  the  remains  of  an 
■frifnt  castle.     All  this  country  is  very 
^ghly  cultivated ;  and  the  rich  green  of 
the  ladian  corn  contrasts  well  with  the 
Hiov  tints  of  the  wheat,  fast  advanc- 
ing to  maturity.      After  ascending  a 
cute  beyond  Peyrehorade,  wc  came  to 
I  pretty    waisoM    de  campatfne,    com- 
Moding  a  rich  and  extensive  view  of 
the  course  of  the  Gave  and  the  range 
of  fountains.     In  the  villages  the  St. 
John   garlands    are   universal:    these 
girlands  are  made  of  flowers,  gathered 
«  St.  John*s  eve,   and,  being  blessed 
hj  the  priest,  are    suspended  to  the 
hsm-door,  where  they  remain  until  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  one  on  the  following 
jetr,  and  are  supposed   to  have    the 
4ect  of  protecting  the  crop." 

The  Englishman  travels  fur  plea- 
nirey  says  Lady  Chattcrton,  and 
tWefore  comforts  are  essential.  His 
Itotel  must  bo  well  arranged,  his 
^er  well  cooked,  and  his  attend- 
>oce  prompt.  Trno  ;  hut  there  is 
ttotber  reason  for  this :  home  habits 
jKake  these  things  every-day  matters 
in  EiwUind;  not  so  with  foreigners, 
tho^  if  not  in  tbo  very  highest  walks 
fif  locie^ff  have  not  the  most  vague 

lioa  of  domeitic  comfort.  To  them 
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there  is  no  inconvenience  in  eating, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  sleeping  in  tho 
same  one  clKunl)cr  ;  the  waiter  may 
be  a  half-clad  frotteur,  an»l  the  floor 
sanded  ;  the  soiiis  de  toilette  aro  a 
slight  matter,  and  demand  neither 
sj)aee  nor  time,  we  had  iihnost  added, 
nor  water  ;  and  a  "  Frenchman's  wash" 
is  a  proverb  fi»r  a  scrubbing  with  ii 
dry  towel.  Ilenre,  the  source  of 
what  is  so  often  miscalled  fastidious- 
ncsis  in  .John  Bull,  and  contentment  in 
the  foreigner. 

Our  authoress  enters  Spain  by  the 
Port  de  Venasquc,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  route  is  most  exciting. 

"  AVe  Avcre  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  had 
the  haitpiness  to  see  the  mountains 
perfectly  distinct,  and  a  brilliant  morn- 
nig  ;  di'parture  for  Spain,  of  course, 
resolved  on.  I  in  a  chaise  d  jwrteur, 
carried  by  two  men,  with  two  to  relieve, 
for  which  we  are  to  pay  forty  francs : 
tho  rest  of  the  party  mounted,  and 
our  guide,  Benoit,  carries  on  his  horse 
a  portmanteau,  and  various  other 
things — {irovisions  for  the  men,  and  a 
leatliern  wine-bottle,  to  be  used  a  VEs- 
paynoUct  that  is,  to  be  held  a  certain 
distance  from  the  mouth,  iind  the  strCfini 
of  wine  directed  into  the  mouth,  thus 
really  *  making  the  throat  a  thorough- 
fare for  wini'.' 

**  The  ride  up  the  valley  was  de- 
lightful ;  w<»ods  and  mountains,  known 
before  und(>r  the  gloomy  influence  of 
mist  and  raui,  now  appeared  in  all  their 
beauty. 

•*  We  passed  the  Tour  do  Castel 
Biclle,  standing  out  in  its  fine  position, 
and  I  found  that  the  *porleurs'  kept  up 
to  tho  Usual  mountain-pace,  for  in  lesK 
than  an  hour  wo  reuelu*d  the  point 
where  tho  roa«l  to  the  Vallee  de  Lys 
branches  otV,  and  we  entere<l  the  Vall6> 
of  tho  Hospice — a  valuable  property  of 
tlie  commune  of  Luchon. 

'*  We  soon  reached  tho  Cagot's  hut. 
The  Cagots  seem  to  have  ceased  to  bo 
considered  as  a  separate  race — the  only 
present  distinction  iKung  their  own 
inclination  to  remain  in  thio  mountains. 
The  family  occupying  this  hut  lost  a 
remarkably  fino  young  man,  who  was 
killed  at  Constantino,  and  their  remain- 
ing son  has  now  been  drawn  in  the 
conscription  :  I  saw  the  wife  loading  a 
horse  with  wood,  to  sell  at  Luchon. 

••  We  continued  to  ascend,  enjoying 
a  good  view,  of  which  the  Pic  do 
Pecade,  not  visible  from  Luchon,  formed 
tho  great  attraction;  it  is  a  complete 
sugar  loaf  of  smooth  shiat,  and  looks 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  chiselled.  We  now 
reached  tho  forest  of  Cbaragan,  grow- 
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ing  very  fine  beech  and  fir,  with  other 
trees,  and  I  saw  a  large  cherry  lately 
cut,  which  is  a  wood  mocb  esteemed  for 
building. 

**  Soon  after  leaving  the  forest,  we 
reached  the  Hospice,  having,  by  dec^rees, 
neared  the  great  heights,  to  which,  for 
many  days  we  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  anxiety ;  behind  us  we 
saw  the  fine  pasture  heisht  of  Sobra 
Bagnieres,  and  could  judge  that  the 
view  from  it  must  be  very  good,  com- 
manding all  the  heights ;  a  visit  to  it 
might  be  combined  with  the  expedition 
to  the  Valley  du  Lys. — Mem,forfutuni 
traveller, 

"  The  Hospice  is  a  large,  substantial 
house,  for  which  a  considerable  rent  is 
paid ;  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
road  to  the  Port  from  the  Hospice  in 
order,  as  it  is  called;   and  in  winter, 
when  he  descends  into  the  valley,  must 
leave  bread,    wine,  and  firing   in  the 
house    for  the  relief  of  any  traveller 
who  may  call.     It  is  a  point  of  con- 
science, which  is  almost  invariably  ob- 
served, to  leave  money  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed. 
Another    trait    of   honesty   connected 
with  this  passage  is  the  sacredness  of 
property  left  at  the  Port  de  Venasque. 
£y  law  the  carriers  do  not  cross  the 
frontier ;  the  bales  of  goods  are  depo- 
sited at  the  Port,  and  there  they  often 
remain  for  the  day  and  night,  before 
being  removed  by  the  parties  to  whom 
they  belon?,  and  yet  the  plunder  of  a 
bale  is  a  tning  never  heard  of.     And 
whence  is  this  ?    Is  it  that  scenes  like 
these,  that  the  sight  of  nature  in  its 
sublimity,  the  awful  terrors  of  the  ava- 
lanche and  storm  in  these  high  regions, 
have  the  power  of  elevating  the  mind, 
and  rendering  it  incapable  of  base  and 
sordid  actions? ', 

"  A  stronc^  religious  feeling,  too,  is 
connected  with  the  pass  :  it  has  all  been 
consecrated,  so  that  the  bodies  of  those 
lost  in  the  passage  may  lie  in  holy 
ground.  I  was  pointed  out  a  spot,  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  small  lakes,  where 
lie  the  bodies  of  five  men,  who  were 
carried  away  by  an  avalanche  of  snow, 
in  attempting  a  passage  during  the 
winter.  It  was  two  months  before  they 
were  discovered.  Oar  cortege  stopped 
at  the  Hospice  a  few  minutes  ;  we 
walked  forwards,  about  to  penetrate 
amongst  the  great  heights  around  us, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to 
how  we  were  to  get  on — a  feelmg  des- 
tined to  be  far  more  strongly  excited. 
We  had,  from  a  height  reached  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  halloo  loudly,  before  we 
could  move  the  main  body,  still  linger- 
ing at  the  Hospice  below  us." 

After  a  short  bat  pleMant  excur- 


sion in  Catalonia,  Lady 
returns  to  the  French 
Pyrenees,  and  we  meet  hi 
at  Bagneres ;  and  here 
amusing  contrast  pictui 
the  bathing-places  in  the  1 
in  Germany. 

**  We  were  much  surpris) 

Erice  of  every  thing  in  th< 
aths ;  so  much  dearer  t 
many;  and  it  is  a  comfi 
that  this  cannot  be  attril 
Eudish,  for  they  are  chief! 
by  French ;  there  was,  ind 
English  family  among  all  t 
Luchon.  The  manner  of  li 
less  sociable  than  in  Gei 
tables  d'hdle ;  no  parties; 
bring  people  together :  eve 

Sears  less  cheerful,  less  pri 
ies,  indeed,  are  much  be 
here,  but  they  do  not  look  1 
or  cheerful.  Certainly,  1 
beauty  of  the  scenery  com 
much ;  still  I  delight  in  tb 
of  Germany.  I  say  noth 
prices,  and  facility  of  conve 
are  great  advantages  ;  b 
hours — the  pleasant,  well-in 
tellectual  Germans,  and  t 
other  nations,  to  be  met 
tables  d'hSte— the  beautiful 
which  the  ear  is  gratified 
more  soothing,  as  well  as  i 
to  the  spirits  of  an  invalic 
the  splendid  scenery  of  th* 
The  Germans  give  me  the  i) 
the  happiest,  the  most  ratio: 
people  on  earth;  and  nc 
one  so  much  good  as  to  lo 
piness." 

Lady  Chattcrton  remarl 
erroneous  impressions  whii 
rent  about  the  climate 
Germany^  and  even  Italy 
Bounces  that  the  breezes  of  I 
to  the  fully  as  exhilarating, 
intend  to  join  issue  with 
matter  ;  albeiti  the  atmos] 
last  thing,  in  the  wav  of  our 
we  shali  ever  undertake 
with  a  foreigner. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  say,' 
nues,  '*that  people  misrej 
happy  state  of  their  feelings 
vetlmg  on  the  Continent ;  bu 
they  are  wrong  in  attributh 
laration  they  feel  to  the  clima 
it  probably  proceeds  from  t 
effect  of  new  scenes— as  did 
try,  interesting  places,  an 
more  than  anjr  of  these,  firo 
of  their  getting  away  Iroa 
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rments  of  house-keepiag,  and 
other  annoyances,  which  home, 
lomc,  somotiuies  entails ;  above 
hose  who  write,  meaning  to  pub- 
:-re  Is  another  and  most  delicious 
lent  —  the  hope  of  amusing  and 
tin 5  others." 

,  unhappily  for  ourselves  and 
her^y  porhapsy  know  something 
latter  ;  and  certes,  wc  must  ac- 
•dge  that  wo  never  found  our 
I  any  solace  to  our  low  spirits, 
IT  ink  is  the  very  last  bottle  wo 
erer  look  to  to  raise  our  de- 
Qg  heart.  And  here,  however 
ugly,  wc  must  pull  up  short, 
\g  in  tact,  only  at  the  opening  of 
Jy  Spanish  portion  of  the  book, 
•e  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
9  wc  have  eivcn,  enough  will 
to  justify  all  we  have  said  of 
leasant  volumes,  while  we  have 

uureaped  harvest  of  amusc- 
y  the  reader  in  the  remainder 
work. 

t  on  our  list  comes  Mr.  Clifton 
and  a  pleasanter  traveller  we 
not  aak  to  forgather  with.  His 
»peaks  the  gentleman  and  the 
:  no  sickly  cant,  no  overwrought 
tion,  no  searching  for  unnatural 
>na  to  be  expressed  in  less  na- 
hra^cs ;  but  a  manly,  unaffected 
iman,  who,  hearing  much  of 
frenees,  and  uiuible  to  obtain 
ation  accurate  enough  to  guide 
Xibles,  sets  out  to  explore  tho 
himself,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
,  publishes  bis  notes. 
i  pedestrian,  and  such  he  is,  his 
i  has  moro  than  the  common  share 
enture.  Your  foot -pad  meets 
id  women  under  circumstances 
mr  muffled  traveller,  in  a  coupe, 
K>t  of.  The  peasant,  en  blouse, 
fellow-traveller;  the  way-side 
t  hi*  hotel ;  and  if  he  have 
of  the  enjoyments  which  wealth 
ivilization  diffuse,  en  revanche, 
the  more  amusing  features  of 
i  before  him;  and  the  sphere 

observation  is  not  Umited  by 
m  window  of  a  coach,  or  the 
Qg  finger  of  a  cicerone. 
bout  dragging  our  reader  over 
ad  from  Paris,  t^e  shall  skip 
to  Bayonne  at  once,  and  present 
thoT  en  route. 

•  flrst  Tillage  on  the  road  to- 
•ta  wv  P^lhorade,  about  twen^ 


ty-one  miles  distant  from  Bayonne ;  but 
I  did  not  undertake  the  journey  withcut 
the  full  expectation  of  tiiuling  some  in* 
termediate  cottage,  or  at  least  some 
convenient  spot  where  I  might  n>pr).se 
for  a  few  hours.  The  night  was  beau- 
tiful and  moonlight,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  fragrance.  For  many  a  mile 
the  country  was  wild  and  solitary  ;  ncit 
a  human  being,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  dwell- 
ing  of  any  tlescription  was  to  he  soen  ; 
and  the  stillness  was  uniiroken  by  the 
slightest  souiid.  Tli<i  road  run  in  a 
straight  direction  over  a  sandy  soil, 
skirted  on  each  hid*'  by  dark  pines ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppressive 
weight  on  my  shoulders,  the  walk  would 
have  been  extremely  agreeable.  1  soon 
found,  however,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  rest  every  now  and  then  upon  the 
stones  that  were  piled  by  the  road-side, 
and  at  length  I  felt  so  utterly  exhausted, 
that  I  sought  some  nook  or  snug  berth 
among  the  trees  where  1  mi'^ht  repose 
for  the  night ;  but  this  plan  I  was  com- 
pt'lled  to  abandon  from  the  impos.<;il)ility 
of  finding  water,  without  which  I  could 
not  have  availed  myself  of  anv  resting 
]>lace,  however  inviting  it  might  other- 
wise have  bet'n ;  for  1  was  as  thirsty  as 
Tantalus ;  and  like  him,  I  iuiagini^d  at 
every  step,  IVoni  the  ideal  muruiurings 
of  water  which  the  wanton  breeze 
brought  to  my  ear,  that  the  much- 
desired  elixir  was  at  niv  lip.  In  such 
a  state,  what  was  my  delight  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  cottage  shining 
in  the  moonlight,  and  evolving  wreaths 
of  smoke  from  its  good  old  chimney ! 
It  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  my  lips 
acknowledged  it  with  gratitude  after 
having  been  refreshed  i)y  repcate«l 
draughts  of  clear  cold  watt-r.  Some 
little  time  elapsed  before  1  could  obtain 
entrance,  shouting  and  thundering  at 
the  door  until  tho  black  pinos  around 
mo  ro-eehoed  the  sound  ;  but  such 
efforts  were  at  last  rewarded,  and  I 
was  admitted  into  a  room  dimly  illu- 
minated by  glowing  logs  of  wood  that 
displayed  the  comfortable  recesses  of  a 
huge  chinmey  corner.  A  row  of  Uay- 
oiiiie  hams  was  hanging  from  one  of  the 
massive  cross-beams  of  tho  ceiling,  and 
on  the  earthy  floor  lay  various  house- 
hold implements  in  pictures([uc  disorder. 
But  the  inmates  whom  I  encountered 
brought  to  my  mind  the  shrivelled  te- 
nants of  St.  Michel's  vault, — two 
wretched  crones,  miserably  clothed, 
with  withered  arms  and  naked  feet, 
and  a  man  of  but  little  better  mien  and 
dress.  Considering  tho  hour  of  the 
night  and  the  loneliness  of  the  road, 
it  was  not  surprising  they  should  have 
expressed  astonishment  at  my  abrupt 
intrusion:  for  aught  I  know,  they  mignt 
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have  mistaken  mc  for  some  phantom, 
had  not  the  pack  on  my  shoulders  spoke 
so  plainly  of  this  earth  and  its  vanities. 
Upon  asking  permission  to  pass  tho 
night  there,  I  was  told  that  I  should 
meet  with  a  little  auberge  about  half  a 
mile  further  on  ;  so  after  draining  their 
water  vessel  to  my  heart's  content,  I 
resumed  my  route,  and  having  wearily 
passed  tho  promised  half  mile,  I  again 
stood  before  a  dark  stone  cottage.  It 
was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity  ; 
no  smoke  ascended  from  its  chimney, 
and  windows  and  doors  were  all  closed. 
I  was,  however,  unwilling  to  abandon 
my  chance  of  a  lodging  without  an 
effort,  and  I  accordinglv  opened  a  heavy 
battery  of  fists  upon  t^o  shutters.  It 
had  no  immediate  effect ;  it  summoned 
forth  a  dog,  which  taking  up  a  station 
about  six  yards  in  my  rear,  proved  a 
valuable  auxiliary ;  for  tho  shutters 
soon  creaked  and  turned  upon  their 
hinges,  and  a  figure,  evidently  aroused 
from  its  bed,  emerged  from  the  case- 
ment into  the  cool  night  air,  whilst  a 
gruff  voice  demanded  tho  cause  of  so 
much  disturbance  ? 

**  *  A  weary  traveller,'  said  I ; 
*  open  your  door,  and  give  me  shelter 
for  tho  night ;  I  am  so  exhausted  1  can 
proceed  no  further.* 

"  *  I  have  no  bed  for  you,*  was  the 
chilling  answer ;  *  but  you  will  find 
an  auberge  at  a  very  short  distance  ;* 
and  he  then  graphically  described  tho 
house,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  an  earnestness  which  excited  my 
gratitude,  and  which  I  mention  as 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  kind 
feelings  that  I  have  ever  found  among 
the  peasantry  of  France.  Few  English- 
men, I  fancv,  when  thus  summoned 
from  their  bods  at  midnight,  would 
have  treated  the  disturber  of  their  rest 
with  so  much  courtesy. 

**  Having  apologised  for  my  abrupt 
interruption  of  his  slumbers,  I  once 
more  started  in  pursuit  of  this  phantom 
auberge,  for  such  did  I  begin  to  regard 
it ,  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  however, 
did  actually  bring  me  to  a  whitewashed 
cottage's  landing  endways  on  the  road. 
All  right  thought  I ;  but  no  evidence  of 
life  appeared  from  window  or  chimney, 
neither  did  its  aspect  accord  with  that 
of  a  house  devoted  to  public  accommo- 
dation ;  appearances,  however,  are  pro- 
verbially deceptive,  so,  without  any 
hesitation,  I  entered  a  little  farm  yard, 
and  passing  through  a  colony  of  snoring 
swine,  began,  as  before,  an  attack  upon 
the  window-shutters,  but  no  cries  for 
quarter  came  responsite  to  the  assault ; 
I  might  as  well  have  stormed  a  tomb 
and  called  upon  the  dead  to  answer — it 
was  the  hall  of  enchantment,  and  tho 


sleepers  wore  evidently  spell-bonnd.-* 
In  this  dilemma  I  accidentally  espied  an 
old  ruinous  ladder  that  leant  ita  crazy 
form  against  the  opening  to  a  chamber, 
which  I  accordingly  ascended,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  a  hay-loft,  which  ob- 
viously communicated  with  the  house; 
need  I  say,  that  I  instantly  cast  my 
load  from  my  back,  kicked  off  my  shoes, 
and  threw  my  wearied  limbs  upon  the  soft 
hay  ?  And  never  surely  did  bed  of  down 
afibrd  more  delightful  repose,  although 
I  must  confess,  that  before  I  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  the  idea  of  .hungry  rats 
crossed  my  imagination,  and  I  felt  some 
instinctive  dread  that  I  might  not  awake 
in  the  morning  with  a  proper  comple- 
ment of  toes ;  but  under  my  circum- 
stances, fancy  could  not  long  sustain  a 
contention  with  sleep. 

*'  At  about  four  the  next  morning  I 
was  sufficiently  aroused  by  the  Bayonne 
porkers,  to  observe  that  the  sky  was 
red  with  the  coming  sun,  and  that  a 
heavy  thunder-cloud  was  sailing  along 
tho  heavens ;  but  so  incessant  and  in 
such  various  and  startling  tones  was 
the  grunting,  that  after  a  few  inter- 
rupted naps,  I  determined  to  rise,  miH 
having  well  shaken  myself,  I  prepared 
to  astonish  the  natives  by  my  appear- 
ance. So  far  from  this,  however,  I  was 
received  by  them  as  if  I  had  been  the 
familiar  guest  of  weeks,  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  the  lasj 
inmates  had  neard  my  noisy  applica- 
tion for  entrance  on  the  previous  night, 
but  were  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the 
summons,  although  they  one  and  aU  pro- 
tested to  the  contrary. 

'*  The  aspect  of  the  interior  bore  no 
greater  resemblance  to  an  auberge  than 
did  the  exterior  walls.  Tho  host  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  was  labouring  at  his 
vocation  in  an  opposite  shed ;  l)ut  his 
daughter,  who  was  really  a  very  pretty 

girl — a  perfect  rose  in  tho  wilderness 

most  kindly  ministered  to  my  various 
wants ;  and  I  so  far  ingratiated  mjsdf 
into  her  favour  as  to  obtain  a  bowl  of  hot 
milk — a  rare  luxury  in  these  parts,  as 
it  is  generally  made  into  cheese.  This, 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread,  af- 
forded rac  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  I  found  mvsclf  ready  to 
start  on  my  pilgrimage  to  f  eyr^horade.** 

We  cannot  omit  his  description  of 
Eaux  Bonnes,  to  which  he  ascends 
from  the  Vollee  d'Ossau. 

"  Turning  to  the  left,  I  now  beran 
the  ascent  to  Eaux  Bonnes,  hanng 
crossed  the  Gave  by  a  stone  bridgo 
commandinj^  a  scene  of  striking  beauty. 
A  stream  of  the  roost  vivid  blue  appears 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  a  hug«  and 
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precipttODS  moan  tain,  which,  together 
mith  I  he  j^reen  plants  that  haiinf  round  it, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
•orjje  from  which  it  flows.     I  advanced 
iBto  this  deft  as  far  as  1  was  able,  and 
%w  greatly  tempted  by   its  presiding 
spirits  to  take  one  of  their  deadly  baths. 
\o  water-kelpy  could  have  desiVed  any 
thing  more  delicious  in  aspect  and  trans- 
parency than  the  rock-imbedded  pools 
tJat  lay  immediati'ly  below ;  but  a  cold 
of  fearful  intensity  lurked  within  their 
de|fths,   and  the  stranger  who  rashly 
idanged  into  them  would  run  a  fair 
rhiDce  of  losing  his  life.      From  this 
bridge  the  road  wound  up  a  steep  ac- 
ctirity  in  a  zip^ag  direction,  which,  in 
about  half  an  hour,  I  found  to  terminate 
u  the  little  mountain  city  of  Eaux  Bon- 
■(f$.    How  strangely  is  this  placed  !    It 
rvally  K^oks  as  it'  it  had  scampered  away 
from    the    civilized  wurld,   and    could 
prucecd  no  further,  from  having  in  its 
vagrant  haste  blindljr  entered  a  cul  de 
tacuf  mountains,  from  which  there  was 
Bo  tfscape.      It  principally  consists   of 
botelt  and  lodging-houses;  and  during 
the  «<*XM>n,  which  lasts  for  ttio  summer 
BonthN,  it  is  crowded  by  the  influx  of 
fafbionable  visitors.     You  would  have 
tikHight  that  the  whole  Parisian  world 
had  congregated  in  the  different  hotels  ; 
and  I  foand,  as  I  had  expected,  that  a 
shelter  for  so  wandering  and  unsettled  a 
kring  as  myself  could  scarcely  bo  pro- 
cvmL      At  one  house  the  sum  of  five 
fraaks  the  night  was  asked  for  a  wetchod 
bed-room,  with  an  aperture  which  its 
owner  poetically  entitled  a  window.     I 
bclUjre  this  is  not  an  unusual  demand ; 
jiat  after  a  further  search  I  succeed* hI 
m  obtaining  one  for  two  frauks :  it  was, 
hoirever,  but  a  sorry  ap«artment,  situa- 
ted 10  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Every  body  breakfasts  and  dines  at 
the  lahle  d'hote,  the  charge  for  which  is 
not  unreasonable — four  francs  a  head  for 
an  elegant  dijeuni  and  dinner,  inclusive 
of  wine.  You  can  have  no  idea  what  a 
Srdy  scene  the  place  presented  at  ten 
and  five,  the  hours  for  feeduuj :  all  the 
bhabitants  were  then  lounging  about; 
and  as  the  clock  struck,  innumerable 
earfons  sallied  from  their  respective 
Eotels,  and  sent  into  the  air  a  hundred 
iron-tongucd  calls,  which  were  duly 
bandied  about  by  the  surrounding 
moontains.  The  Ircnch  arc  essentially 
a  sociable  people;  and  there  is  one 
nstom  at  these  watering  places  that  is 
very  agreeabio  to  the  solitary  traveller : 
ai  soon  as  the  table  tVhotc  is  over,  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  adjourn  to 
another  room  called  the  Salon  de  la 
Miuiqtie,  where  thev  find  a  pianoforte 
and  cayrds;  some  lady  then  usually 
fheet  herself  at  the  instrument,   and 


tho  rest  of  tho  party  sit  down  to  whist, 
or  amuse  themselves  by  dancing  or 
conversation.  These  meetings  are  ren- 
dered particularly  pleasant  by  tho  free 
and  easy  manners,  and  perfect  goud- 
breeding  of  the  French. 

I  arrived  at  Eaux  lionnes  about  mid- 
day, and  had  no  sooner  provided  myself 
with  a  lodging  than  I  went  in  search  of 
its  well-known  cascades.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  entered  upon  tho  mountain  side 
that  slopes  downwards  from  the  little 
town,  which  is  covered  with  beech  trees 
of  great  age,  wrinkled  and  distorted  into 
n  variety  of  grotesque  forms,  and  is 
accommodated  with  walks  variously 
interlacing  each  other.  Below  speeds 
tho  torrent  Valencia,  leaping  through 
a  wild  vegetation,  and  *  shepherding 
her  bright  fountains*  down  a  hun- 
dred falls  towards  tho  Vall6o  d'Ossau. 
Two  of  these  are  very  remarka- 
ble— the  Gros  Hctre,  and  the  Eaux 
Bonnes ;  the  former  about  a  mile  up 
the  stream,  and  the  latter  imme- 
diately below  the  entrance  of  tlu» 
town.  It  was  to  the  latter  that  I  now 
bent  my  stops,  and  I  fnund  it  well 
worthy  of  a\isit:  the  torrent  bounds 
rather  than  falls  down  a  slop<»  of  rock, 
in  two  magnificent  curve?,  with  incre- 
dible rapidity  and  stunning  noise,  the 
broken  water  being  received  in  a  circu- 
lar pool,  begirt  with  cliffs,  and  literally 
canopied  by  rainbows  1     It  is 

*  The  ^CGteil  Bilver'g  waving  column  ;* 

and  in  its  undulations  unlike  any  other 
cascade  I  have  ever  seen.  I  remained 
so  long  at  the  foot  of  this  wild  fall,  that 
I  had  not  time  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gros  ifctre;  but  I  wan- 
dered up  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
encountered  numerous  cascades  of  minor 
importance." 

Again — 

"  When  at  Eaux  Chaudes  I  had  in- 
spccteil  my  map  of  the  Tyreneivs,  and 
thereon  seen  marked  a  certain  Lac  do 
rOurs  in  tho  ni!ighl)0urh(M)d  of  (xabas ; 
tho  name  looked  well ;  the  Lake  of  the 
ISear  prcmused  a  wild  and  solitary  scene, 
and  1  had  half  resolved,  in  tho  vagrant 
freedom  of  ])edcstrianism,  to  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  it.  Tho  only  difticulty 
in  tho  execution  of  this  iiroj(?et  was 
my  ignorance  of  its  situation  and  dis- 
tance; but  while  1  was  hesitating  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  proct^'ding  under 
the  sole  guidance  of  my  map,  the  colos- 
sal landlady  entered  the  room,  and  I 
questioned  her  as  to  tho  faiMlity  of 
its  access,  and  whether  I  could  visit 
it  by  the  daylight  that  yet  remained 
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She  answered,  it  was  a  long:  way  dis- 
tant, that  the  road  to  it  was  a  ladder 
of  broken  rocks,   an  ascent  that  was 
most  difficult  and  laborious,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  there  and 
return  before  sunset ;  *  but,'  she  added, 
'  there  is  an  old  man  below  who  is  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  the  lake,  and 
he  will,  no  doubt,  be  happy  to  act  as 
guide,    should    you     wisn    it.*       This 
was  most   desirable;    and    I  instantly 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  accordingly  in  about  two  minutes  ho 
entered,  and  clieerfully  volunteered  his 
services.     He  was  one  of  a  party  who 
were  tending  a  herd  of  three  hundred 
Ctittle  on  the  higher  mountain  pastures, 
and  ho  was  about  to  return,  with  his 
donkey  and  a  supply  of  bread,  from  a 
foraging     excursion     to    these    lower 
regions.    His  appearance  was  agreea- 
ble:   he    wore    a   highland   garb,    the 
round  cap  of  Beam,  a  jacket  which  he 
now  carried  over  his  shoulders,  knee- 
breeches  and  leggings,  all  of  the  same 
rough    woollen    materials,    and     of    a 
russet-brown  colour;   long  black  hair 
flowed  down  his  back,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly deaf,    and  appeared  of  extreme 
age.     He  said  I  must  make  up  ray  mind 
to  sleep   in  his  cahane,  and  bo  content 
with  black    bread   and  milk,    his  only 
fan? ;  and  he  warned  me  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  mist  on   the  morrow  that 
might  obstruct  my  plan  of  ascending  to 
the  lake.     I,  nevertheless,  joyfully  ac- 
cept ed   these    conditions,    bemg    quite 
ready  for  any  adventure,   and  equally 
indifferent  as   to    food    and    lodgings. 
Accordhigly,  we  sallied  forth  at  about 
half-past  one  for  the  wild  residence  of 
mv  *  old  man  of  the  mountain.*      Our 
labour  commenced  by  climbing  a  path 
which    greatly    reminded    me    of    the 
Faulhorn,  so  alpine  was  the  character 
of   the    surrounding    scenery:    it    led 
through  gloomy  pine-woods,  over  roar- 
ing torrents,    and  up  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous ascents ;  but  our  pace  was  not 
fatiguing,    as   my    companion  had  at- 
tained his  sixty-nmth  year,  and  he  drove 
before  him  a  aonkey  of  about  the  same 
age,  possessed  with  a  strange  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  with  an  appetite  per- 
fectly marvellous.  Ascending  by  the  side 
of  the  stream,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  surprising  scene  of  havoc  and  desola- 
tion :    an    avalanche  of   snow,   set  in 
motion  by  the  warmth  of  the  previous 
spring,    had  fallen    headlong  down    a 
steep  gully  in  the  mountain,  torn  a  path 
through  the  forest,  and  finally  settled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  damming  up 
the  waters  with  its  icy  mass  and  the 
wreck  of  trees.    Its  destructive  bulk  had 
diminished  during  the  heats  of  summer ; 
but  the  open  gap,  the  shattered  rocks 


and  firs,  and  a  remnant  of  sno 
yet  impeded  the  torrent,  bore  e\ 
of  the  catastrophe.  Some  littl 
from  this  scene  of  devastati 
mounted  a  crumbling  ridge,  wit 
blade  of  grass  to  enliven  it ;  but 
gained  the  summit,  we  stood  i 
plateau  of  velvet  green,  surroum 
wooded  heights,  and  studded  witi 
grown  rocks.  No  enthusiast  coul 
desired  a  more  suitable  spot  1 
worship  of  Dame  Nature,  and 
almost  inclined  to  turn  hermit, 
might  sit  me  down  there  as  her  y 
upon  reconsidering  the  matter,  he 
it  appeared  more  prudent  to  les 
wolvea  and  inarda  in  the  unintei 
enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 

**  We  here  halted  for  a  time,  as 
man's  bones  began  to  ache,  a 
donkey  was  seized  with  an  appe 
ravenous  to  be  resisted.  A  coi 
tion  accordingly  commenced  I 
the  hi^hlander  and  myself,  but 
carried  on  with  some  difficulty 
deafness  would  have  been  proof 
the  thunder  of  the  avalanche,  i 
French  was  sadly  confounded  by 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  satbtj 
inquiries — whether  there  were  mo 
and  wolves  in  England — whetl 
country  was  very  far  distant — ai 
ther  1  was  the  eldest  son;  and  the 
forth  a  protest,  at  the  top  of  m; 
against  an  assertion  he  made, 
must  be  very,  very  rich ;  alth 
doubt  not,  that  the  sum  I  had  the 
possession  would  have  been  a 
m  tho  eyes  of  the  poor  highland€ 

**  Hitherto  we  had  been  climb 
roots  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  1 
if  we  had  meditated  the  ascent 
mountain,  but  at  this  point  we 
to  the  right,  and  bore  down  towi 
bank  of  the  torrent,  where  the  i 
to  be  unpacked  previous  to  iti 
driven  through  tiie  stream,  an 
slight  pine  bridge  that  was 
across  was  not  of  sufficient  brei 
strength  to  sustain  it.  After  tl 
sage  wc  began  the  labour  of  the 
sion ;  my  highland  guide  havii 
thought  proper  to  protect  his 
feet  by  immersing  them  in  a  hv 
of  sabots  or  wooden  shoes, 
crnded  by  a  crooked  path  € 
through  wild  firs,  and  immedia* 
posite  to  the  Pic  du  Midi ;  so  y 
well  imagine  the  grandeur  of  the  i 
This  famous  mountain  is  barren  i 
cipitous,  soaring  aloft  in  a  hug 
and  having  a  notch  in  its  im] 
crest,  like  a  pair  of  gaping  jaw 
which  it  would  seem  eager  to  g^i 
heavens.  I  should  think  it  im] 
to  find  a  better  point  for  viewing 
that  afforded  by  this  asce&t; 
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\W^}  who,  being  struck  bj  its  singular 
]i.riu  and  wild  aspect,  aa  seen  from  the 
l*.h-r  at  Pao,  may  wish  to  Tiew  the 
i;i.ji:l  nearer,  I  could  give  no  better  ad- 
it(Y  than  that  thev  should  undertake  a 
|NJ;:rimage  to  the  Lac  de  TOurs. 

**  Among  the  rocks  of  this  wilderness 
w^  mK  three  young  mountaineers  con- 
Hncting  a  white  steed  to  the  country  be- 
Wv.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took 
iff  their  caps  to  me,  for  such  even  is  the 
nixfftal  cnstom  among  these  sons  of 
niture,  and  then  they  laughed  and  joked 
with  Uie  old  man,  with  whom  they 
Mncd  on  terms  of  familiarity,  proba- 
Uy  belonging  to  the  same  settlement. 
I  iras  Tery  much  struck  with  the  ma^- 
iL^itrnt  appearance  of  one  of  them  :  he 
r:«  upwards  of  six  feet  in  bcicht,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  full  expressive  eyes, 
lod  with  a  mouth  that  disclosed  a  row  of 
tfelh  as  white  as  they  were  regular. 
Ue  inanired  where  I  was  going,  and  then 
vt«hea  me  every  delight  and  happiness : 
nch  is  the  innate  politeness  of  a  r  rench- 
■an,  eren  in  his  most  uncivilized  con- 
ditiiiD. 

The   air    now    became    sharp   and 
rlilly;  we  had  left  the  shelter  of  the 
^  woods,  and  had  entered  the  open 
rtjrioos  of  pasture,  where  nothing  met 
thr  eye  bnt  nuge  rocks,  gorges  deep  and 
^nf^frooa,  wherein  the  snow  yet  lay 
■UEelted,  and  a  wild  expanse  of  grass 
Udfcked  with  the  purple  flower  of  the 
Irit,      About  five  o'clock  in  the  day, 
■T  aged  guide  and  his  donkey  came  to 
I  sudden  pause  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  granite  boulders  ;  but  my  eye 
Bnaeqnalnted    as    yet    with    mountain 
dwc'Umgs,  did  not  comprehend  the  oh- 
jfrt  of  our  delay ;  the  old  man,  howovor, 
be!;an  to  unpack,  and  upon  observing  a 
file  of  stones  that  appeared  to  have 
ken  artificially  arranged,    I  was  told 
that  it  was  the  hut  where  I  was  to  pass 
the  night.     Thb  wild  habitation,  com- 
|Med  of  pieces  of  rock,  roughly  pileil 
together,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
m,  was  covered  in  by  rude  plariks  of 
pine  wood,  which  in  turn  were  kept  in 
their  places  by  an  outer  layer  of  stones. 
Stoopuig  low,  I  entered,  and  found  two 
kigfalanders  asleep,  covered  with  boar- 
ikas  and  heavy  cloaks,  upon  a  raised 
platform,  compose<l  of  the  leaves  of  the 
&r  which  occupied   the  whole  cabanc^ 
nith  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  at 
the  end,  where  a  wood  fire  was  burning, 
befiire  which  I  eagerly  seated  myself, 
aad  WAS  soon  joined  by  my  venerable 
-nidc,  who  invited  me  out  to  eat  some 
black  bread,  and  drink  a  bowl  of  milk 


with  him  after  our  fatiguos.  I'pon  is- 
suing forth,  the  air  felt  both  cold  and 
wintry,  and  was  stronj^ly  contrasted 
with  the  tem]>eraturc  to  which  I  had 
been  lately  accustomed,  whence  I  in-  . 
ferred  the  great  elevation  of  my  present 
position.  I  perceived  that  we  wero 
among  barren  summits  and  dreary  hills 
of  grass,  and  at  length  I  discerned  the 
tawny  cattle*  hitherto  lost  to  my  care- 
less eye,  from  the  immensity  of  tho 
slopes  upon  which  they  were  feeding. 
The  dews  now  began  to  fall,  and  the 
mists  to  boil  up  from  the  deep  gulf 
below,  and  ere  1  bad  finished  my  rude 
repast,  they  came  careering  along  the 
mountain  sides,  and  shortly  involved  us 
in  a  premature  night. 

**  There  is  nothnig,  certainly,  in  elevated 
regions  morp  calculated  to  startle  and 
rivet  the  stranger,  than  the  aspect  and 
conduct  of  the  clouds  when  viewed  for 
the  first  time  ;  but  to  appreciate  fully  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance,  he  should  bo 
placed  in  some  efevalC'd  valley,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  him  that  he 
stands  at  any  considerable  elevation:  he 
must  then  surely  be  amazed  when  he  views 
the  mist,  instead  of  falling  imperceptibly 
from  the  sky  as  seen  from  below,  sweep  . 
ing  bodily  towards  him  in  wild  and  tu- 
multuous columns.  How  well  have  its 
mystic  freaks  and  unearthly  appearance 
been  described  by  the  magic  pen  of 
Byron — 

•  The  misti  boil  up  aronnd  the  glacicn,  the  clouds 
Rite  curling  fiut  bencatli  me,  vliite  «n<l  atJphurj.* 

"  Yet  it  is  requisite  to  view  them  with 
the  eye  rather  tlian  the  imagination,  to 
become  fully  impressed  with  the  strange- 
ness of  their  appisiranco  ;  there  is  some- 
thing so  colossal  in  the  vast  size  of  ihcir 
convolutions,  when  compared  with  the 
specks  of  cattle  on  the  mountain  side 
over  which  tliey  are  sweeping;  some- 
thing so  wild  in  the  manner  in  which 
thoy  whirl  around,  and  such  stateliness 
in  their  more  sober  movements,  now 
weaving  their  flimsy  texture  into  an 
impenetrable  veil,  and  now  separating 
to  give  the  overshadowed  ground  ano- 
ther gleam  of  sunlight." 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pass  the  mountains  to  Luz,  in  which 
Mr.  Paris  encounters  considerable  dan- 
ger, a  new  hazard  presents  itself: — 

"  I  bad  walked  for  about  an  hour 
through  the  darkness  of  this  solitary 
region,  when  I  found  myself  marchintf 
abruptly  into  the  midst  of  a  recumbent 


•  •«  Tlim  is  ft  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees :  they  are  dimuiutivo 
*li  fCatat<e»  ind  iddrersally  of  a  tawny  cdlour/' 
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floclj  of  fihoep.  To  be  attacked  by  the 
(lo^s  was  th(>  work  of  a  moment ;  and  as 
they  were  five  in  number,  their  assault 
soon  wore  a  most  menacing  oitpcct.  At 
the  critical  moment,  however,  wlien  the 
an«^ry  animals  seemed  inclined  to  make  a 
dash  upon  me,  the  shepherd  came  roaring 
from  liis  cahane,  and  order  was  imme- 
diately restored.  Although  in  no  tran- 
quil mood,  1  could  not  help  admiring  the 
obedience  and  sagacity  of  my  noble  as- 
sailants :  they  walked  quietly  away  with- 
out any  suppressed  growl  or  skulking 
demeanour,  seeming  to  say  that  they 
attacked  me  with  no  particular  malice, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  their 
master,  who  would  now  inquire  my 
business.  The  Pyrenean  dog  ranks 
among  the  noblest  of  his  kind,  and  is  as 
remarkable  for  docility  as  for  strength 
and  courage  :  he  is  not  the  drover  of  the 
flock — to  drive  it  here  and  there,  or  to 
keep  it  together;  on  the  contrary,  he 
walks  in  advance,  and  leads  it  to  the 
mountain  side,  or  towards  evening  to 
the  cahane  of  the  shepherd.  His  m  in- 
cipal  duty,  however,  is  to  defend  his 
fleecy  charge  from  the  wolf  'or  boar  ; 
and  should  either  venture  an  attack,  he 
unhesitatingly  gives  battle,  and  gene- 
rally comes  off  the  victor.  These  fine 
animals  will  always  salute  the  passing 
stranger,  as  he  journeys  over  the  moun- 
tains, but  will  seldom,  I  believe,  do  more 
than  menace  ;  lifting  a  stone  will  keep 
them  at  a  distance  ;  or  should  they  come 
to  closer  quarters,  a  blow  over  their  legs 
with  your  stick,  as  the  guides  aflirm, 
will  immediately  command  respect.  At 
night,  of  course,  their  attack  may  be 
dangerous.*' 

At  Partecosa,  the  inquisitive  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniard  strikes  our  travel- 
ler, and  he  is  struck  by  tho  American 
delineation  with  which  the  scrutiny  is 
exercised  :— 

"Never  have  I  seen  anything  at  all 
approaching  the  determination  with 
which  they  stared  at  us  ;  I  would  have 
wagered  them  against  the  American 
who  looked  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and  wo 
naturally  began  to  inquire  whether  there 
might  not  be  something  very  extraordi- 
nary in  our  appearance ;  nor  was  their 
intent  gaze  all  we  had  to  encounter — 
they  stood  around  us  in  a  circle  earnestly 
talking  with  each  other,  and  commenting 
upon  every  mouthful  we  eat,  and  how 
we  eat  it.  We  were  not,  however,  tl  e 
least  abc  shed,  for  hunger  quashes  diffi- 
dence, and  indeed  we  felt  some  pride  in 
exhibiting  ourselves  at  feeding  tmie." 

We  cannot  leave  this  truly  delight- 
ful volume  without  a  longing  to  tra« 


verse  the  country  it  pictures.  Th* 
vignettes  which  are  drawn  and  en^ 
on  wood  by  the  author,  are  don 
taste  and  feeling,  and  occasional 
sent  us  with  effects  of  mountain  s 
grander  than  any  thing  wo  see 
Tyrol  or  the  Swiss.     There  is 
raeter  of  truthfulness   about  ti 
scriptions,  which  every  reader  ^ 
struck   with  ;   and   the  veriest 
after  amusement  may  read  the  d 
tion  of  escapes  and  adventures 
little  ramble  with  an  interest  whic 
very  few  works  of  fiction  could  j 
any  thing  to  vie  with.  That  Mr. 
may  write   soon  ag^un,  and  th 
may  be  among  his  readers  we  sii 
wish,  and  with  this  must  say  our 
bye. 

The  travelling  physician,  and  ! 
who  stands  next  on  our  muste 
is  a  different  style  of  travcllei 
either  of  the  preceding.  Not 
neying  ])our  se  destraire,  like 
Chatterton ;  nor  braving  the  dar 
flood  and  precipice,  like  our 
bridge  friend^  in  search  of  the 
and  the  picturesque  ;  his  life  hi 
passed  among  men  and  citiei 
career  made  travelling  not  an  e 
a  means,  less  an  amusement  t 
occupation.  Adopting  the  duti 
travelling  physician  at  his  ou 
life,  partly  on  reasons  of  healt 
climate  of  England  being  prom 
fatal  to  him — he  starts  oa  hi 
tour  with  Lord  ■ 

"  In  the  month  of  September, 
was  introduced  to  his  lordship, 
shall  never  forget  the  impressic 
my  patient  made  upon  me.  I  s 
the  features  of  consumption  trace 
his  face,  and  I  must  have  express 
by  my  own  (one  of  the  most  ti 
rons  ever  allotted  to  man)  for  as 
we  left  the  room,  the  surgeon  said 
*  I  see  yon  think  it  is  all  over  wit 
Yon  are  right,  I  am  afraid ;  b 
he  may  live  some  time.* 

If  I  had  none  of  those  bashful 
ful  feelings,  which  some  antici] 
their  first  introduction  to  those  < 
perior  rank,  still  I  had  very  d 
sentiments  after  this  interviev 
those  which  1  had  previously  enter 
I  found  his  lordship  mild  and  cond< 
ing,  affable  in  his  manners,  and  I 
an  agreeable  smile  upon  his  fae< 
was  at  the  same  time  captivati 
dignified.  I  thought  that  I  coul 
even  in  the  lengthened  mien  and  h 
appearance  no  ordinary  marks  a 
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kct.     Th«re  was  Bomething-,  however, 
Kstlcfts  ftbout  him ;  an  agitation  of  mind, 
eiinced  by  his  bodily  movements,  and  a 
eertain  decision  in  his  tone,  which  pcr- 
kips  bordered  upon  obstinacy.   His  was 
t  mind  which  evidently  would  not  re- 
■tin  a  moment  nnoccnpied.    There  was 
no  ^proach  to  a  state  of  rest.     Such 
was  my  first  impression,  and  it  was  a 
true  one.     This  was  the  feature  in  the 
fonposition  which  alone  brought  us  into 
contact,  for  the  feverish  brain  had  do- 
itroyed  the  outer  man,   and  was  now 
piawing  the  vitals.     It  was  arranged 
that  I  should  leave  the  party  in  Lon- 
don and  proceed  sohtt  to  Dover,  where 
they  would  join  roc  the  following  day. 
I  got  to  Dover,  and  into  the  heart  of 
the  town    without    perceiving    it,    so 
dense  was  the  fog,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in   the  month  of  September. 
I  went  to  bed,  it  was    Sunday  roorn- 
iog,  and  when  I  had  refreshed  myself 
with  a  little  broken  sleep,  and  with  a 
good  breakfast,  I  began  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  things  in  general,  and  my 
own  affairs  in  particular.     My  first  idea 
wai  naturally  to  commence  my  journal. 
I  began  by  philosophising  upon  my  pre* 
tent  situation.     It  was  certainly  a  new 
one  to  me.     I  was   placed  in   circum- 
stances, which  1  could  hardly,  in  the  pro- 
bability of  events,  ever  have*  anticipated. 
When    I   began    seriously    to   reflect, 
therefore,  how  1  cami?  to  be  so,  it  pro- 
dnoed  a  mental  excitement,  which  those 
only  can  understand,  who,  like  myself, 
have  suddenly  passed  into  such  opposite 
states ;   nor  can  even  they  appreciate 
it,  unless,  at  the  same  age,  they  have 
possessed  the  same  enthusiasm  as  my- 
self.    I  had  lately  recovered  from  an 
alarming  illness,  and  my  nerves    still 
vibrateu  under  its  effects.  I  had  quitted 
Edinburgh  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cnmstanccs,  having  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign an  official  situation  in  the  infirmary, 
which,   at  that  period  of  my  medical 
eareer,  promised  to  be  most  conducive 
to  my  success.    Upon  quitting  Scotland, 
I  knew  not  whither  I  was  going,  nor 
what  means  I  should  find  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect what  was  then  indeed  the  one  thing 
needful,  vi2.,  the  restoration  of  my  health. 
Hy  lands  wero  not  ample,  hardly  suffi- 
cieDt,  indeed,  to  tako  mo  to  Lisbon, 
eoald   I    find   no  other  port  where  .  I 
mi^t  drop  my  anchor.     I  was  far  from 
beu^  destitute,  it  is  true,  but  my  pride 
woura  not  allow  me  to  apply  to  friends 
for  pecuniary  assistance.  1  had  received 
letters  from  my  father,  who  was    in 
France,  authorising  me  to  draw  upon 
Um  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  last 
tfane  we  parted  we  had  an  altercation 
■poQ  that  subject,  and  I  had  almost 
Molfed  oerer  to  apply  again  to  that 


source.  It  was  an  impious  resolution, 
begotten  in  pride  and  reared  in  ingra- 
titude. 

*•  Such  were  my  feelings  two  months 
previous,  and  tliey  were  wrought  to  ex- 
cess by  the  little  power  my  fever  left 
me  to  resist  them.  How  different Iv  did 
I  find  myself  situated  at  the  present 
moment.  I  was  at  once  turning  my 
professional  studies  to  account,  and 
putting  into  my  pocket  what  I  had 
been  putting  into  my  head.  1  was  about 
to  work  out  my  temporal  subsistence  ; 
and  how  easy,  how  amiable  did  the  task 
appear  I  The  same  excess  of  feeling, 
which  once  depressed  me  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  probable,  now  raised  me 
above  all  possibility ;  for  no  one  ever  so 
little  reduced  to  practice  the  golden  rule 
of  Horace — *  (P(fuam  servare  merit  em.*  I 
imagined  myself,  therefore,  at  onco 
launched  into  fashionable  lite,  and  was 
travelling  phy<;ician  to  an  KngliMh  nu- 
bleman,  about  to  set  out  upon  his  tra- 
vels. How  sweetly  smooth  ditl  the  futun* 
appear  to  me  ;  niv  success  1  considered 
certain.  I  had  the  first  interest,  which 
would  protect  and  patronize  me  in  fu- 
ture. I  imagined  myself  already  prac- 
tising in  St.  Ja?n4's's,  my  carriay^o  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  until  I  had  dismissed  my 
morning  patients.  This,  and  similarly 
extravagant  misconceptions  of  my  n*al 
situation  worked  upon  my  imagination, 
always  prone  to  look  forward  to  a  bril- 
liant future — always  paying  the  price  of 
its  ardour  in  the  disappointment  of  the 
present.  How  different  did  the  thing 
really  appear  when  placed  in  its  true 
colours.  What  was  1,  and  what  was  I 
about  to  do?  A  youth,  who  with  some 
hundred  more  of  his  companions  had 
got  a  medical  diploma,  ami,  by  a  lucky 
concatenation  of  events,  was  allowed  to 
accompany  a  family  to  the  south  of 
France,  who  might  repay  themselves 
for  the  inconvenience  such  a  guest  might 
cause  them,  by  some  trifling  services 
which  he  might  render  them," 

This  extract  will  put  the  rea<ler 
sufficiently  au  coiirarit  to  the  manner 
of  tho  doctor  and  his  intentions ;  he 
will  SCO  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
shrewd,  ready-witted  son  of  the  north, 
whose  natural  quickness  is  no  bail  com- 
pensation for  his  ignorance  of  the  world. 
The  difficulties  of  a  new  position,  the 
strangeness  of  a  novel  situation,  have 
already  struck  him ;  but  one  can  sec 
in  the  few  brief  words  he  lets  fall,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  roughs  of 
life,  and  in  the  adage  of  his  country — 

*'  To  put  the  stout  heart  to  the  stiff 
brae," 
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His  dignity,  which  at  first  is  offended 
at  his  being  consigned  to  the  **  calash" 
with  the  femme  de  chamhre  "  for  a  com- 
panion, he  sees  it  better  to  put  in  his 
pocket;  and  after  indulging  a  sulky  fit 
for  the  **  first  half  stage" — we  ques- 
tion if  an  Irishman  had  found  the  ar- 
rangement so  faulty — he  cheers  up  and 
becomes  happy  in  the  evening. 

The  party  to  which  he  is  attached 
proceed  southward  in  search  of  cli- 
mate ;  and  we  have  a  lively,  pleasant 
account  of  the  journey,  without,  how- 
ever, any  thing  very  new  or  original. 
lie  remarks,  with  great  truth,  on  the 
almost  universal  error  that  in  England 
attributes  a  character  of  salubrity  to 
the  climate  of  Mont-Pellier,  which 
place  is  deserted  at  once  by  the  natives 
when  attacked  with  chest  disease ;  and 
the  few  observations  which  occur  here 
nre  well  and  wisely  presented.  There 
are  in  reality  no  such  mistakes  cur- 
rent in  our  country  as  those  concerning 
the  climate  of  particular  parts  of  the 
Continent.  The  most  part  of  Eng- 
lish writers  deciding  this  difficult 
question  on  the  experience  of  a  summer 
excursion,  and  with  little  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  local  physicians, 
or  any  attention  whatever  to  hospital 
statistics. 

The  patient  lord  becomes  daily 
worse,  and,  after  enduring  the  well- 
known  vicissitudes  of  the  fell  malady 
to  which  he  is  subject,  sinks  into  de- 
bility and  dies. 

The  doctor  is  again  upon  the  world, 
and  **  had  only  to  think  of  returning 
home." 

'*  Upon  arriving  at  Bourdeaux,  I 
found  that  a  new  schooner,  fitted  up  in 
a  superior  style,  had  just  arrived  on  her 
first  trip  from  Southampton,  whither 
she  was  again  bound  in  a  few  davs.  I 
had  nicked  my  time,  and  after  takino^  a 
cordial  leave  of  the  family,  from  which 
I  had  received  every  kindness,  I  cm- 
barked  on  the  first  of  May  on  board  the 
Britannia.  There  were  only  three  pas- 
sengers besides  myself.  The  wind  was 
not  fair,  so  that  wo  dropped  down 
slowly  with  the  stream  on  a  fine  evening, 
admiring  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
now  rich  in  vegetation  ;  for  here  the 
season  w^as  far  advanced,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  already  summer.  At  nightfall  the 
spires  of  the  cathedral  were  still  visible. 
1  climbed  the  mast  to  take  a  long  and 
last  farewell  of  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Europe.  I  was  still  youne;  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  I  found  myself  about  to 


quit  a  country  in  which  I  had  ] 
eight  months  so  pleasantly;  and  f 
ting,  perhaps,  how  much  this  enjo 
was  attributable  to  my  patrons, 
as  if  1  could  have  remained  the 
ever.  I  could  say,  at  least,  with 
Stuart,  *  That  my  heart  wu 
there.' " 

After  an  unsuccessful  attem 
become  physician  to  a  London  d 
sary — the  failure  in  which,  ho 
humorously  told,  we  can  scarc< 
gret,  such  is  the  plasticity  of 
and  manly  feeling  displayed  b 
doctor  in  his  canvas — he  estal 
himself  once  more  in  town ;  an 
joining  various  learned  societie 
scientific  bodies,  endeavours,  \ 
expresses  it, ''  to  be  continually  1 
the  profession."  The  picture 
painful  one,  and  we  should  ri 
with  increased  depression,  had  w 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  hina 
endured  it ;  but  happily  for  ui 
for  him,  the  web  of  his  natur 
not  of  any  frail  and  delicate  te: 
and  we  never  feared  for  him, 
accordingly,  we  were  right. 

"  I  had  been  sofTering  from  a 
complaint  for  some  time — a  con* 
relaxation  and  elongation  of  the 
which  London  air  always  produce 
me;   and   I  called  upon   Mr.  — 

surgeon  in .     He  received  m 

that  suavity  and  urbanity  of  n; 
which  were  always  characterisi 
him,  and  told  me  what  to  do,  be 
mo  to  call  upon  him  in  a  few  da, 
did  so,  and  being  better  myseli 
sorry  to  find  him  suffering  from  ; 
vous  affection. 

"  *  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  go< 
nervous  deafness  ?'  he  asked  me 
irritated  tone.    *  I  shall  lose  my  h< 
altogether ;  what  is  good  for  it?* 

**  *  Remove  the  nervousness,  ai 
deafness  will  depart,*  I  replied, 
at  the  same  gate ;'  and  rcmeml 
Lucretius,  I  continued — *  Lenis 
mens  est  et  mire  mobilis  ipsa.* 
rallied  immediately. 

**  *  Oh,  you  have  hit  the  mart 
exclaimed ;  '  you  know  me  too 
already.  "Will  you  dine  with  n 
morrow  ?  I  have  a  few  medical  fri 

**  I  bowed  assent,  and  repaired 
usual  hour,  when  I  was  introdu< 
the  family.    Fortune  favours  the  b 
and  it  happened  that  I  took  an 
part  in  the    dinner  conversatiot 
mind  being  stored  with  the  topics 
by  chance  turned  up.    I  remember 
upon  the  migration  of  birds,  ft  m 
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«hk*h,  fhjm  my  intimacy  with  the  late 
Dr.  Leache,  had  interested  me  a  great 
deiL 

"  I  paid,  indeed,  almost  daily  yisita 
At  that  time  to  the  British  Museum. 

"  The  day  passed  off  gaily.  I  played 
mj  rubber,  made  another  happy  quota- 
tioQ.  as  1  dealt — 

*  Tray  owes  to  Hdmer  what  whiit  owei  to  Hoyle.* 

ftnd  turned  np  a  trump.  The  rubber 
finifhed,    I    made    my  bow,   and    de- 

pATtiHl. 

**  A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a 
three-corned  note,  bogging  mc  to  call  at 
D)-  leisure.    I  soon  found  leisure  to  call, 

and  going  into  the  room  Mr. met 

mr,  and,  putting  a  packet  of  letters  into 
ny  hand,  told  me  to  take  them  home, 
tnd  read  them  at  my  convenience. — '  If 
the  thing  will  suit  you — and  I  must 
i{K>iogbe  to  you  for  making  the  appH- 
cstion — ^pray  let  me  know  before  to- 
morrow's post.  I  am  too  much  engaged 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  you  at 
pre*i-nt.* 

"  I  hurried  home,  as  may  well  bo 
imagined,  to  examine  the  contents  of  this 
lucket.  from  which,  through  the  influ- 
eooc  of  secret  presentiment,  I  anticipa- 
ted much  good.     It  proved  to  be  a  re- 

4oext  from to  engage  a  physician 

to  reside  five  years  in  Paris  in  a  no- 
bleman's family.  A  carte  blanche  was 
left  a«  to  terms,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  friend  was  all  that  seemed 
rcHjnired  to  insure  me  the  situation. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  accepted  the 
offer,  and  authorized  my  friend  to  ar« 
range  the  business  for  me." 

Five  hundred  per  annum  for  five 
mmums  was  not  to  be  rejected ;  and 
I  found  myself  once  more  at]  Do- 
Ter.  Upon  arriving  at  Ca1ais>  he  had 
tome  difficulty  in  getting  his  medi- 
cine chest  through  the  custom-house^ 
ind  without  his  doctor ial  title  had  not 
succeeded.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
bis  travels  such  a  rank  gave  him  any 
sdvautage.  *'  I  would  recommend  my 
colleagues  to  sink  the  doctor  in  tra- 
vellii^  abroad,  if  they  wish  to  be 
considered  gentlemen.  The  term  doc- 
tor in  France  is'decidedly  canaille.** 

This  is  perfectly  correct:  no  fo- 
reigner has  any,  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  position  enjoyed  by  the  English 

ejsician  in  his  own  country ;  nor  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  cstima- 
tkm  a  man  is  held  in  who  has  access 
to  the  intiiiiacy  of  the  highest  persons 
Id  fhe  landj  not  as  the  mere  agent  to 


relieve    pain   and    suflferincr,    hut   on 
terms  of  confidonco  and  close  friend- 
ship.    The  rate  of  reiiiuneration  h:is 
much  more  to  <!(>  with  this  than  per- 
haps people  generally  Kupposo.     The 
high  fee  of  the  English  physician  is  a 
guarant<>e   for   a   certain    amount   of 
acquirement,  education,  and  breeding ; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  respect  paid 
to  him  whose  honnraire  is  something 
about  the  fare  of  a  cab,  and  rather 
less  than  half  the  payment  to  a  hair- 
dresser.    Ik'sides,  to  do  nothing,  to 
have  no  art  or  metitr,  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  foreign  gentility.     Your  count 
or   baron,  the   tenth   son  of  a  poor 
father,  would  rather  strujigle  through 
life  how  he  can,  depending  on  roug^e 
et  noir  for  his  coat,  and  the  friendship 
of  an  actress  for  his  dinner,  than  adopt 
an  honest  calling.     There  is,  properly 
speaking,  7u>  middle  class  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
clergy,  are  all  drawn  from  the  very 
humblest  walks  of  life ;  and  that  pe- 
culiar rank  which  in  England  unites 
within  itself  the  learning,  the  breeding, 
the  polish,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
very  highest  class,  with  the  industry, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  working 
order,    has    nonexistence    abroad; — 
while  with  us  no  rank,  however  eleva- 
ted— no   wealth,    however  vast,    can 
absolve  a  man  from  the  calls  which 
the  public  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
make  on  his  time  and  services.     On 
the  Continent,  the  miserable  possessor 
of    two   hundred   per    annum   would 
scorn  to  add  to  his  narrow  fortune  by 
any  effort  of  his  own. 

We  now   pass   on   to  the  doctor's 
second  patron : — 

**  The  prince  was  a  man  who  lived 
for  the  day,  and  only  thought  of  tlie 
morrow  as  able  to  procure  him  possibly 
more  entertainment  than  to-day.  Ho 
seldom  read,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  only 
a  j)aniphlet,  or  the  last  new  novel  by 
Avoeat.  ^Vith  politics  he  never  trou- 
bled himself,  or  ho  had,  perhaps,  been 
too  much  troubled  by  tnem.  As  re- 
garded general  literature,  however,  ho 
seemed  to  bo  quite  aufait;  ho  knew  the 
merits  of  most  authors,  and  could 
equally  point  out  their  defects.  Speak 
of  chemistry,  he  seemed  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
science.  Physics  he  had  a  natural  talent 
for,  and  was  often  occupied  in  inventing 
some  plan  to  counteract  the  loss  in 
vertical  motion.  Ho  was  a  very  fair 
mathematician.     Uo  was  an  excellent 
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modem  linguist,  and  could  speak  half 
a  dozen  languaj^^es  fluently.  Ue  knew 
nothing  of  the  classics.  His  conversa- 
tion was  replete  with  anecdote,  for  his 
memory  was  most  retentive,  and  ho 
turned  every  thing  he  heard  to  his  own 
account ;  he  made  it,  in  fact,  his  own. 
So  far  from  appearing  to  have  neglected 
his  education,  he  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  studied  a  great  deal; 
and  yet  his  whole  information  was  de- 
rived from  what  he  had  picked  up  in 
conversation,  and  little  from  books. 
His  social  powers  were  great,  and  as 
he  was  not  pedantic,  but  gallant  and 
amiable  in  the  extreme,  so  he  was 
adored  by  the  fair  sex.  The  character 
drawn  by  Segur  of  the  famous  Potemkin 
would  24)ply>  in  many  respects,  to  the 
prince : — 

"  *  Personne  n'avait  moins  lu  que  lui, 
peu  do  gens  et^iient  plus  instruits. 
II  avait  caus^  avec  des  hommes  habiles 
dans  toutes  les  professions,  dans  toutes 
los  sciences,  dans  tons  les  arts.  On  ne 
sut  jamais  mieux  pomper  et  s'approprier 
la  savoir  dcs  autrcs.  II  aurait  otonn^ 
dans  une  conversation  un  litt<?rateur,  un 
artiste,  un  artisan,  et  un  th^ologien. 
Son  instruction  n'<?tait  pas  profonde, 
mais  ellc  ^tait  fort  i^tondue.  II  n'ap- 
profondissait  rien,  mais  11  parlait  bien 
de  tout.* 

•*  To  return  to  the  prince,  I  may 
observe,  that  his  occupations  were  most 
trivial.  He  would  rise  at  five  o'clock, 
put  on  his  robe  de  chambre,  and  sit  at 
his  table  in  his  study  till  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  A.M.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  he  was  employed  in  sketching 
Romethine  upon  paper,  chewing  the 
corner  of  his  pockct-nandkerchief,  and 
taking  snulf ;  wholly  absorbed  in  these 
occupations,  he  hardly  lifted  his  head 
from  the  table  until  he  was  summoned 
to  breakfast.  Then  his  latent  faculties 
became  free,  and  ho  would  converse 
during  the  whole  of  this  repast  with  his 
maitre  (T  hotel,  or  his  cook,  if  he  had 
no  other  company.  He  seldom,  how- 
over,  was  driven  to  such  expedients, 
for  as  his  table  had  the  first  reputation, 
there  were  seldom  wanting  guests  in  the 
shape  of  cousins  or  nephews,  or  even  of 
intimate  friends.  This  repast,  which 
generally  lasted  an  hour,  was  always 
taken  in  the  robe  de  chambre  :  and  then 
he  retired  again  to  his  cabinet,  where 
he  remained  until  it  was  time  to  dress 
himself  for  the  more  important  duties 
of  the  day ;  such  as  are  performed  by 
a  man  with  plenty  of  money,  and  with- 
out any  official  occupation,  in  the  most 
dissipated  cit^  in   Europe.      It  was  a 

promenade  with  the  Duchess  of , 

or  the  Countess  of ,  perhaps  it  was 

in  paying  court  to  the  king,  or  mor? 


probably  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  with 
which  he  occupied  himself  till  dinner 
time." 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
sketch  of  the  cook  and  the  secretary 
of  the  prince's  household,  arcadeg 
ambo !  and  pass  on  to  a  lively  account 
of  two  more  interesting  personages  :-— 

"  During  my  stay  in  Paris  I  became 
acquainted  with  two  professional  men 
who  once  excited  great  interest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tomb  has  now  closed  over 
both,  and  their  systems  will  probably, 
ere  long,  find  repose  in  the  vault  of  the 
founders."  ..... 

•'  I  first  met  with  Dr.  Gall  at  a 
patient's  breakfast  table.  He  was  busily 
employed  in  eating  dried  salmon,  for 
which  his  organs  of  taste  seemod  to 
have  been  particularly  created.  His 
first  expression  startled  me  a  little,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  was  in  a  hotel  in  tho 
Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

"  *  Tout  ce  qui  est  ultra  est  bete,* 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  was  criticising  tho 
conduct  of  one  of  his  patients,  who,  not 
having  attended  to  the  doctor's  in- 
junctions, was  suffering  for  his  disobe- 
dience by  confinement  to  bed. 

**  *  Permettez  moi  de  vous  presenter 
le  ISfedecin  de  mon  frdre,*  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  interrupting  him,  *  c'est 
un  Anglais.* 

"The  doctor  rose  and  bowed  in  honour 
of  my  country.     Several  common-placo 

Ehrases  were  interchanged  between  us, 
ut  nothing  which  passed  denoted  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  phrenologist.  Still  as 
I  gazed  upon  his  orow,  I  seemed  to  see 
indelibly  imprinted  the  iron  character 
of  his  soul ;  the  stern,  unyielding  phy- 
siognomy, which  scarce  allowed  a  smile 
to  play  upon  it.  His  countenance  was 
one,  however,  expressive  of  great  intel« 
lect ;  for  thus  far  we  will  go,  but  no 
farther,  that  the  head  is  the  '  mansion 
of  tho  mind,and  the  index  of  its  powers.* " 

•  ••••■ 

*'  I  made  Dr.  Spurzheim's  acquaint- 
ance under  different  circumstances.  I 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Gall  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  I  first  saw  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  tho 
professor's  chair  delivering  a  lecture  to 
a  small  class  whom  he  had  assembled  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine. 

"  •  I  cannot  think,  gentlemen,  how  it 
is  that  travellers  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  heads  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  They  make  long  voyages 
by  sea  and  land,  and  measure  stones 
and  columns ;  and  yet  we  never  hear  of 
their  having  examined  the  form  and 
figure  of  men's  skulls.    It  is  to  me  trulj 
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ntraordinarT  i*  and  then  ho  held  up 
tvo  horses*  heads  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference, in  moral  qualities,  between  an 
English  and  French  horse.  He  asserted 
thia  French  horses  are  more  vicious 
than  English,  hot  that  French  milliners 
possessra  the  fitting  organs,  and  ad- 
JTUted  gowns  to  ladies*  waists  beyond 
all  comparison  better  than  British  fe- 
miie  tailors.  Who  can  dispute  the  fact  ?* 

**  I  listened  with  interest  and  attcn- 
tk)a  to  the  doctor*s  lecture;  and  his 
anecdotes,  in  illustration  of  reason  and 
instinct,  were  so  amusing,  that  I  conti- 
nued to  attend  him  regularly  throughout 
tlie  whole  of  hb  course.  He  did  not  con- 
rince  me,  however,  of  the  truth  of  his 
svstem  as  a  whole,  although  I  was  con- 
TiDced  of  much  that  he  asserted. 

**  Xo  two  men  ever  differed  more  in 
their  physiognomies,  nor  in  their  moral 
characters  than  these  two  professors  of 
phrenology. 

**  Dr.  Spurzheim's  physiognomy  indi- 
cated every  thing  which  was  kind  and 
benevolent,  and  he  was  what  he  ap- 
peared. A  better  man  never  lived.  He 
ud,  perhaps,  too  great  faith  in  his  own 
opinions.  As  to  the  countenance  of 
Oall,  I  should  say  that  it  indicated  that 
feeling  had  been  absorbed  in  interest, 
and  that  it  betrayed  a  disbelief  in  every 
thing,  and  even  in  his  own  system  ;  and 
if  the  world  judges  rightly,  such  was 
really  the  case.  In  conversing  with 
•evcral  of  the  French  professors  upon 
this  subject,  I  found  them  unanimously 
nf  this  opinion." 

After  a  short  visit  to  England,  where 
he  meets  his  old  friends  once  inore, 
the  doctor  returns  to  his  patron,  and 
lets  out  for  Poland^  passing  first 
through  Alsace. 

•'  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  dc- 
markation  between  two  countries  that 
have  no  natural  boundaries,  and  such  is 
the  ease  with  France  and  Germany  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine ;  tho  country  is 
neither  French  nor  German.  The  lan- 
gnage,  the  looks,  and  even  the  manners 
ef  the  people,  all  bespeak  a  blending  of 
character,  that  has  nothing  purely  uri- 
gnial.  Yon  feel  and  sec  that  you  are 
entering  another  country,  and  yet  tho 
gradation  of  difference  is  so  trifling, 
that  you  are  puszled  to  find  out  in  what 
it  directly  consists.  You  are  placed  in 
a  kind  of  purgatory,  and  anxiously 
await  the  moment  that  shall  transport 
JOB  into  regions  which  have  a  more  de- 
foed  character.  If  you  occasionally  meet 
a  peasant  with  a  large  slouched  hat.  or 
an  laraelite  in  his  Jewbh  gabardine, 
joa  imagine  yourself  no  longer  in 
mBMtmit  when  the  postillion  at  the 


end  of  the  stage  tells  you  in  very  polite 
French,  that  he  has  driven  you  very 
well,  you  find  that  you  are  not  in 
Germany. 

^ "  It  was  not  till  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  St.  Avoid,  very  prettily  situ- 
ated, and  surrounded  by  hills  and  forestf , 
that  wo  could  be  made  fully  sensible 
that  we  were  quitting  La  Grande  Nation. 
The  style  of  architecture  of  its  church 
differs  entirely  from  any  thing  we  had 
seen  in  France ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  inscription  only  half  effaced,  over  its 
portal,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Revo- 
lution proceeded  to  tho  very  frontiers. 
*  Lc  peuplc  Fran^aise  rcconnait  I'exis- 
tence  d'un  Etre  supreme,  ct  I'immorta- 
Iit6  de  Tame.'  Such  is  the  noble  decla- 
ration of  the  French  people.  With  thb 
exception,  we  might  nave  imagined  our- 
selves emerf»ed  from  the  territories  of 
this  enlightened  nation.  Many  little 
differences  were  here  visible.  The  pea- 
sant smoked  his  pipe  over  a  mug  of  beer ; 
salted  cucumbers  and  sauer  kraut  were 
served  for  dinner,  and  the  ostler,  de* 
manding  a  pittance  for  put  ting-to  the 
horses,  observed  that  it  was  the  last 
town   in  France,  and  that  *cela  com- 


mence ici.' 


"  It  would  have  been  more  congenial 
to  my  wbhes  to  have  embarked  at  Mainz, 
and  have  navigated  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Cologne;  to  have  seen  the  embryo  of 
one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  ever  medi- 
tated by  architectural  imagination  ;  to 
have  seen  fifty  churches,  and  whatever 
else  the  town  may  bo  proud  of ;  but  this 
was  not  in  our  march  route,  and  follow- 
ing orders,  we  crossed  tho  Rhine  at 
Mainz,  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  Here, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Main,  it  rolls 
proudly  and  rapidly  along,  as  if  conscious 
of  its  superiority  over  other  European 
streams,  and  proud  of  the  hosts  of  bat- 
tles which  once  made  it  blush.  It  was 
but  a  hasty  glimpse  which  we  could  en- 
joy of  its  bubbling  waters,  and  yet  tho 
momentary  view  was  long  enough  for 
the  mind  to  conjure  up  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, a  history  of  our  world, — for 
Europe  is  a  world  to  us. 

**  We  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  lodged  in  the  Zcil, 
famous  for  tho  number  of  its  magnificent 
hotels.  They  are  like  so  many  palaces ; 
and  the  internal  arrangement  and  clean- 
liness are  not  surpassed  by  the  Pultcncy 
in  Piccadilly,  nor  the  Clarendon  in  Bond- 
street.  There  is  tho  difference,  how- 
ever, of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  charges, 
and  on  the  right  side  too,  which  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage,  and  insures 
them  plenty  of  guests  to  partake  of 
their  excellent  cheer.  I  could  at  this 
time  read  German  tolerably  well,  having 
deyot^  some  time  to  it  in  Parb  f  but 
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speaking  it  was  ouC  of  the  question,  yet 
I  did  contrive  to  say  to  the  waiter, 
'geben  sie  uns  ein  rccht  gut  mittags- 
essen,*  and,  what  is  more,  he  under- 
stood mo  too,  and  ful^led  the  orders 
given  to  him.  Such  a  dinner  1  shall 
never  forget ;  it  was  a  perfect  era  in  my 
existence ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  two  of 
the  senses  over  the  other  three :  who  can 
forget  such  a  circumstance  ?  We  may 
forget  the  stylo  of  architecture  of  a  con- 
vent which  we  have  seen  externally,  for 
this  implies  the  use  of  one  sense  only  ; 
we  may  forget  when  wo  first  heard  the 
waltz  in  Der  Freyschiitz,  for  this  im- 
plies the  sense  of  hearing  only ;  we 
may  forget  what  we  have  felt  with 
our  fingers,  for  this  requires  the  aid 
of  another  sense  to  make  it  complete ; 
but  to  forget  the  taste  and  smell  of 
twenty  dishes,  exquisitely  cooked  and 
served  up,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 

{>alate,  beginning  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
ast,  is  regaled  by  the  taste  of  its  su- 
perior flavoured  successor ;  to  forget 
this,  I  say,  would  imply  a  want  of 
general  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  no 
man  can  accuse  me  of.  I  forget  many 
things  which  occurred  in  our  route 
from  Paris  to  Cracow,  and  perhaps  they 
are  not  worth  remembering;  but  the 
dinner  at  the  Windenhof  I  shall  never 
forget.** 

At  last  arrived  in  Poland,  the  whole 
features  of  society  are  different. 

"  Each  guest  breakfasts  in  his  own 
room,  where  tea  and  coflfec  are  served  at 
his  own  hour ;  he  rises  to  take  it,  or  takes 
it  in  bed,  sipping  his  coffee,  eating  his 
toast,  or  smoking  his  pipe,  alternately.  If 
he  has  no  particular  plan  of  amusement 
for  the  morning,  no  hunting,  no  shooting 
or  gallanting,  nc  remains  in  his  dressing 
gown,  reclining  upon  his  sofa,  with  a 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
otner,  till  dinner  time.  There  is  in  most 
houses  a  luncheon  served  about  eleven ; 
but  it  is  often  sparingly  attended  by  the 
guests,  for  the  dinner  hour  is  early  in 
Poland.  *  Not  longing  at  sixty  for  the 
hour  of  six.*  Their  longings  are  not  so 
long,  and  all  assemble  for  the  grand 
object  of  life  about  three  o*clock.  From 
the  ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning 
health  and  last  night's  fatieue,  and, 
'  hope  you  did  not  take  cold,'  and  *  I 
am  afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself 
too  much,*  and  *how  charmingly  your 
daughter  dances,'  and  *  when  does  your 
son  return  from  his  travels  ?'  and  then 
the  servant  enters  with  a  little  tray, 
covered  with  little  glasses,  which  no 
presents  with  one  hand,  holding  a  bottle 
of  brandy  or  some  spirit  in  the  other, 
ho  fill  the  glass  at  your  command,  and 


another  servant  bands  you  a  smz 
of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  dried  salm 
salt  herring,  with  a  little  bit  of 
upon  which  to  put  the  tit-bit,  whi( 
put  into  your  mouth,  and  the  fo 
doors  opening,  you  hand  a  lady 
dinner. 

•*  As  regards  the  seat  you  oi 
the  nearer  you  are  to  the  mistr 
the  table,  the  nearer  you  are  to  th 
of  honour ;  and  each  takes  his  ph 
a  kind  of  aristocratic,  instinctive 
ing.  The  doctor  sits  very  nea 
end  of  the  table,  the  farthest  rei 
from  the  seat  of  honour.  The 
are  all  handed  round,  as  in  Franc* 
nothing  is  carved  upon  the  table, 
is  generally  covered  with  the  dc 
There  are  few  dishes  peculiar  t 
country,  except  the  sour  soup, 
is  exquisite.  The  beer  is  deliciou 
wines  of  the  country  bad;  but 
nobleman's  table,  of  course,  thi 
wines  are  imported  from  France. 

**  The  dinner  does  not  last  lon[ 
process  of  carving  much  lengthen 
repast  with  us.  All  rise  togethe 
the  gentlemen  conduct  the  ladies 
drawing-room  where  coffee  is  s 
If  there  be  no  strangers  present 
customary  for  the  men  to  retir 
their  rooms  immediately  after  <i 
where  they  smoke  their  pipes,  an< 
a  siesta  till  about  eight  o'clock 
meet  in  the  drawing-room  at  tea 
when  evening  visitors  flock  in. 
begin  the  waltz  and  the  mazurka 
the  ravishing  German  music, 
much  he  loses  who  does  not  danc 
has  not  music  in  his  soul !  Cards 
billiards,  have  their  votaries,  ai 
amusements  continue  till  midnight 
all  retire,  and  the  following  day  i 
bles  the  preceding." 

**  I  was  playing  at  cards  or 
year's  eve,  when  the  cold  "was 
intense — I  think  27^  Reaumur, 
servant  entered  the  room  to  inf 
nobleman  that  three  of  his  pe 
were  found  frozen  to  death,  al 
mile  from  the  town, 

**  *  II  n'y  a  que  trois,  c'est  j 
chose,'and  continued  his  game  of  ^ 
without  making  another  obser^ 
The  same  circumstance  might  ha 
curred  in  England,  but  would  i 
to  whom  the  news  communicated 
it  his  care  immediately  to  set 
steward  to  give  all  the  consolatio 
sible  to  the  distressed  families  ? 
so  with  the  Pole ;  he  only  becami 
anxious  to  win  his  game  at  eai 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  thre 
sants.  This,  it  is  true,  was  an  in 
only  of  passive  conduct:  but 
nessed  so  much  more  active  bn 
exieroised  by  the  rich  towardi  ^ 
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M  much  want  of  common  humanity  in 
Um  relations  existing  between  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  superior,  that,  so  far 
from  sympathising  with  them  upon  the 
loss  of  their  liba*t7,  I  could  not  but 
regret  that  they  erer  should  hare  had 
10  much  in  former  times,  seeing  how 
cruelly  they  abused  the  little  which  was 
still  left  them. 
"  Such  an  assertion  may  draw  down 

rme  the  stigma  of  the  patriotic, 
only  see  oppressed  Tirtue  in  every 
Polish  exile.  1  am  not  defending  the 
oppressor,  nor  do  I  suppose  him  to  be 
an  iota  better  than  hb  conquered  neigh- 
bour; the  demoralisation  of  one  does 
Bot  justify  the  oppression  of  the  other. 
Erery  Englishman  would  gladly,  from 
bii  heart,  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
PoUndto  her  state  of  political  freedom ; 
but  every  Englishman  who,  like  myself 
resHled  some  time  in  the  country,  would 
more  njoice  to  see  the  nobility  permit 
that  dvil  freedom  to  their  serfs,  which 
esD  done  entitle  the  nobility  of  Poland 
to  the  commiseration  of  a  people  who 
slloir  that  liberty  to  others  which  they 
enjoy  themselves.  But  many  of  those 
*«ho  dwell  where  Kosciusko  dwelt'  are 
ntworthT  of  him  whom  Campbell  has 
immortalized  in  the  lines — 

Hope  fbr  •  moment  bode  the  world  farewell, 
Aodftwdom  abricked  when  Koeciuslu)  fell.* 

The  times  are  changed  in  Poland,  and 
that  hospitality  for  which  it  was  so  de- 
servedly celebrated  has  naturally  re- 
ceived much  modification. 

**  It  was  once  usual  for  every  nobleman, 
who  could  afford  it,  to  make  his  house  a 
mtuitous  tavern;  and  a  gentlemanly 
demeanour  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  insure  a  welcome  reception  and  the 
ise  of  servants  and  horses,    with  the 
idvanta<*e  of  the  best  fare,  to  any  tra- 
veller who  presented  himself.     I  have 
often  heard  the  count  say,  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  dozen  guests  to  bo 
Httcd  at  his  father's  table,  whom  he 
iMTer  saw  before,  might  never  see  again, 
and   whom    he   knew    not    by   name. 
These  good  old  times  are  gone;  and 
the  Pole,  having  lost  his  country,  but 
not  his  hospitable  character,   displays 
hy  necessity  abroad,  what  he  once  could 
do  by  choice  at  home.    It  is  chiefly  this 
spirit    of   hospitality  which  gains  him 
sicb  ready  admission  into  all  foreign  so- 
c^i%     Independent  of  this,  however, 
the  role  is,  of  all  others,  the  man  most 
ealeolated  to  shine  in  society.    Variety 
of  language,  which  to  most  foreigners 
ii  so  great  a  barrier,  and  allows  them 
cttlMr  to  be  tolerated  than  courted,  is 
to  him  no  obstacle.     When  be  is  at 
TimiA  he  apniks  better  German  than 
At  mnmo^l  when  in  Paris,  tho  moat 


refined  ear  can  hardly  detect  the  foreign 
accent;  and  even  in  London,  bis  pro- 
nunciation of  English  is  so  much  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  all  other  foreigners, 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  general  admi- 
ration. 

"  This  great  facility  of  speaking  lan- 
guages, so  peculiar  to  the  Poles,  is  at* 
tribu table  to  two  causes :  prima,  their 
own  language  comprehends  of  itself  all 
the  sounds  which  can  be  found  by  a 
combination  of  letters ;  and,  secundo, 
they  are  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to 
speak  several  languages  daily.  Polish, 
uerman,  French  and  English,  ring  the 
changes  in  their  ears  every  hour  of  tho 
day  ;  and  when  these  are  instilled  into 
them  at  an  age  when  no  choice  is  al- 
lowed, the  difliculty  of  acquiring  is 
inconsiderable. 

**  Languages  are  only  acquired  by 
the  habit  of  speaking  them,  and  not  by 
rules  of  grammar. 

**  It  is  the  constant  conversation  with 
natives  themselves  which  gives  tho  fa- 
cility. Whichever  language  is  predo- 
minant, this  alone  will  be  the  one  well 
spoken;  hence  the  great  object  is  to 
allow  none  to  be  predominant ;  and  this 
is  accomplished  in  the  education  of  Po- 
lish children,  as  much  from  necessity  as 
from  choice.  The  child  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence,  put  into 
the  arms  of  an  English  nursery -maid ; 
as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably 
have  a  French  dancing-master,  a 
German  music-master,  and  an  Eng- 
lish tutor.  When  he  has  completed  his 
morning  tasks  under  these  different 
tutors,  he  sits  down  to  table,  where 
the  languages  are  as  various  as  the 
dishes ;  and  when  he  retires  to  his  play- 
ground, he  finds  half  a  dozen  child rcn 
of  different  nations  to  play  with.  There 
is  not  a  day  in  the  whole  year  in  which 
he  is  confined  to  speaking  and  hearing 
his  mother  tongue.  It  is  precisely  the 
language  which  he  knows  tne  least,  and 
which  ho  never  speaks  from  choice." 

We  must  pa«*s  over  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  salt-mines  of 
W  eelitzka,  and  proceed  at  a  some- 
what quicker  pace  than  heretofore; 
nor  have  we  time  and  space  to  dally 
with  our  author  through  his  Russian 
tours,  his  intention  in  visiting  the 
cold  north  being  to  make  a  fortune, 
wherewith  to  return  to  more  hospita- 
ble regions. 

*'  Every  thin^  conspired  to  strengthen 
me  in  this  opinion.  The  prince  assured 
mo  that  my  success  was  certain ;  and 
what  better  assurance  could  I  require 
than  that  of  a  man  so  influential  as 
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himself,  and  occupying  so  high  a  rank 
in  society?  All  the  Russians  and 
Poles  whom  I  had  attracted  in  Paris 
spoke  in  the  same  term?  of  certainty; 
and  judging,  as  I  did,  from  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  hid  enumerated 
my  services,  I  anticipated  an  abundknt 
harvest.  As  I  journeyed  along  the 
the  road  towards  my  destination,  the 
same  hopes  seemed  to  revive  as  the 
season  aavanced. 

*'  At  Carlsbad  I  was  promised  a  place 
at  court,  which,  indeed,  I  consiaercd 
essential,  believing  with  Touchstone, 
that  not  to  have  been  at  court  was  to 
be  like  an  ilUroastcd  e^^,  all  on  one 
side.  Mv  sojourn  in  Cracow  fed  my 
hopes  sttll  more;  and  my  .progress 
through  the  provinces,  until  my  arrival 
at  Odessa,  still  fanned  the  flame.  Here 
the  climax — the  crown  of  professional 
glory  was  placed  upon  my  head.  I  was 
here  presented  to  her  imperial  majesty, 
and  graciously  received ;  nay,  I  was 
to  attend  one  of  the  imperial  chil- 
dren professionally.  '  Je  vous  attende 
avec  impatience  a  St.  Petersbourgh,' 
was  the  valedictory  blessing  of  my  nu- 
merous  friends  upon  my  quitting  the 
capital  of  the  south.  Buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  and  certainty  of  a  continuation 
of  previous  good  fortuno,  I  hardly  in- 
quired concerning  the  English  settlers 
whom  I  should  find  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  factory. 

"  What  was  it  then  but  fate,  chance, 
or  destinv  which  so  thwarted  ray  career 
in  one  sphere,  to  establish  it  in  another 
and  altogether  unhoped-for  direction  ? 

'*  I  fell  suddenly  from  the  pinnacle  of 
ambitious  expectation,  to  climb,  by  slow 
and  surer  degi'oes,  the  tree  of  medical 
existence. 

'*  I  had  aimed  at  plucking  the  apples 
of  the  Hosperides,  and  found  myself  too 
happy  in  tno  possession  of  the  Ribston 
pippins  supplied  at  the  hospitable  boards 
of  the  English  merchants.  If  my  for- 
mer expectations  were  founded  upon 
excessive  vanity,  I  must  plead  in  my 
excuse,  that  most  men  will  believe 
themselves  to  be  what  others  designate 
them;  and  if  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess corroborates  the  assertion,  we  can 
hardly  be  c<fnsured  for  acting  upon  an 
idea  which  has  grown  gpradually  into 
imaginary  reality.** 

While  speaking  of  the  misstate- 
ments of  travellers  concerning  Russia, 
our  author  remarks  with  his  usual 
quickness  one  great  cause  of  that  dif- 
fusion of  dishonest  and  knavish  habits 
80  rife  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar. 

'*  ^o  man  in  office  can  live  upon  his 


pay  in  Russia.  This  holds  good 
the  field-marshal  to  the  ensign— 
the  chancellor  to  the  lawyer's  scr 
from  the  grand-masters  of  the  pol 
the  city-watchmen.  Every  Russia) 
attest  to  the  truth  of  this  asse 
Now,  as  these  people  must  and  d€ 
so  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  pi 
fortune  or  by  peculation.  As  al 
higher  ranks  are  found,  under 
pretext  or  other,  to  servo  their  co 
in  some  shape,  so  their  salaries  a 
minor  consideration;  and  it  is  ii 
the  custom  for  men  of  fortune  to  c 
the  salary  they  receive  from  go 
ment  among  their  subordinates, 
country  is  there  so  great  a  numb 
employis  as  in  Russia ;  for  as  its 
nooility  are,  from  the  causes  t 
mentioned  innumerable,  it  is  neo€ 
not  only  to  put  them  into  all  v 
places,  bnt  to  create  a  numb« 
such  for  their  special  service, 
consequently  this  class  of  nobili 
chinapicks,  or  what  we  should  ca 
tie  gentry,  are  the  crying  burden  < 
state.  l*ho  army  disposes  of  ma 
them;  and  although  their  pay  h 
trifling,  they  still  find  means  sui! 
for  subsistence.  But  the  greater 
are  employed  as  scribes  in  the  i 
oflices ;  and  as  most  of  them  d 
receive  more  than  thirty  pounds*  ai 
out  of  which  they  must  furnis 
uniform,  their  mode  of  existence 
be  very  equivocal.  As  regards 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  polio 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  way  of 
to  work. 

'*  One  example  will  be  suffidc 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  whole  machl 
The  city  is  divided  into  different 
ters,  over  which  is  placed  a  su] 
police  officer,  who  b  of  courso  8 
dinate  to  the  grand-master  of  the  { 
The  former,  however,  has  a  largo 
of  underlings,  and  is  the  active  m 
age  in  maintaining  order  in  his  oil 
He  is  a  man  of  a  certain  education ; 
lodged  in  a  good  house ;  generally 
two  or  three  pair  of  horses,  a  numi 
servants ;  lives  in  that  style  whiot 
poses  an  income  of  £700  sterlin 
annum:  while  his  whole  receipts 
government  do  not  exceed  £80. 
means  of  making  up  the  deficio! 
shall  leave  to  conjecture*" 

There  is  much  amusement  and 
information  to  be  gained  by  accc 
nying  the  physician  in  his  ramU 
Sweden  and  back,  by  Berlui» 
deburg,  and  the  German  batb 
England,  where  he  amves  at 
after  a  long  absence.  But  we 
already  dwelt  too  much  on 
things— at  least,  our  edUorV  ft 
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ire  before  lu^  and  certain  warnings 
ire  in  our  ears  that  politics  and 
poetry  demand  also  their  le<ritimato 
attention  at  his  hands;  nor  c^in  we 
b^ter  conclude  our  notice  of  those 
fdeajant  and  entertaining  volumes  than 
in  the  words  of  their  author— 

**  And  now  if  an/  one  has  had  pa- 
tience to  accompany  me  in  my  travels, 
Ivl«hhim  farewell,  and  thank  him  for 
bU  company.  I  am  now  ridin*;^  at  an- 
riior,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  put 
to  Ka  a;;ain.  Should  I  ever  he  tempted 
t^tilip  my  cable,  I  shall  stoor  directly 
for  the  New  World.  I  should  sav  of  my 
book,  that  it  is  a  curious  production, 
tnnching  upon  many  thinp;s,  and  dwell- 
ing npon  none.  It  is  highly  electric: 
it  approaches  all  surrounding  bodies, 
»l»rh,  as  soon  as  they  hare  touche<l  it, 
flj  off  at  a  tangent,  repelling  each 
atber." 

■'The  Change  for  the  American 
Notes*'  is  an  unhappy  exception  to  the 
dan  of  books  we  have  just  presented 
to  onr  reader *s  notice ;  and  it  would 
iceoi  that  the  conclusion  of  our  paper. 
Eke  the  codicil  of  certain  willsy  was  to 
RToke  any  provision  contained  in  the 
bod?  of  the  testament. 

Irom  the  title  of  this  volume»  no  less 
thin  from  the  degree  of  irritation  and 
•oger  caused  by  Mr.  Dickens'  recent 
work  on  America*  we  were  disposed 
to  eipect  something  like  an  attack  or 
A  rnatadon  of  his  notes ;  a  strong 
CMe  made  out  to  show  misrepresenta- 
tioii  and  misstatement^  and  clever  de- 
ftnoe  of  America  against  the  assaults 
of  io  distingmshed  a  writer.  On  the 
mrtrary,  howei'er,  Mr,  Dickens*  name 
only  occurs  at  intervals  throughout  the 
vohme ;  the  allusions  to  him  and  to 
)k  book  are  few  and  meagre,  and 
Btnr  accompanied  by  even  an  effort 
at  contradiction,  and  the  Change  for 
the  American  Notes  is  simply  an  at- 
tmpted  **  Roland  for  Boz's  Oliver*'-, 
imuerable  endeayour  to  carry  the  war 
into  tbe  enemy's  camp,  at  the  moment 
too  when  their  own  army  is  routed. 
He  object  of  the  book  is  certainly 
tnasttt  coming  from  one  who,  in  a 
km  hues  of  preface,  affects  to  regret 
the  evils  arising  from  severe  animad- 
mwrns  on  tbe  part  of  travellers,  but 
vUeb  DTobably  she  consoled  herself 
ftr  in  toe  present  instance  by  the  com- 
ior^w  assurance  she  concludes  with 
•-^mt  tbe  English  will  not  be  much 
Vol,  XXIL— No.  128. 


impressed  by  her  remarks,  for  *  when 
it  is  told  of  themselves,  they  arc  a 
people  regularly  unmoved  by  the 
truth." 

The  politeness  of  the  remark,  not 
to  speak  of  its  veracity,  might  have 
disposed  us  to  leave  the  volume  where 
wo  found  it — the  more  as  wc  flatter 
ourselves  Mr.  Dickens  verstis  the  lady 
is  about  as  much  odds  as  any  reason- 
able  man  could  wish  for ;  but  a  lurking 
curiosity  to  sec  tho  points  selected  for 
attack,  rather  than  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it,  induced  us  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  hero  we  present  **  our  expe- 
rience" to  .our  readers. 

The  volume  purports  to  be  a  series 
of  letters  written  by  an  American 
lady  to  her  friend  at  New  York,  and 
opens  with  some  random  remarks  about 
taxes  and  custom  houses,  both  of  which 
excite  her  American  indignation,  in 
company  with  the  unhappy  Thames, 
**  whose  smallness  she  cannot  get  over." 
These  are  followed  by  an  obligate  in- 
troduction of  Mr.  Dickens'  name,  of 
whom,  after  some  very  pretty  marks 
of  approval  regarding  his  works  of 
fiction,  of  which  wo  feel  assured  Boz  is 
duly  sensible  and  proud,  she  thus  dis- 
courses : — «<  Tho  noblest  rivers  in  tho 
world  rolled  from  him  unregarded  by, 
or  at  least  unparaffraphcd.  In  the 
Mississippi  ho  beholds  but  a  muddy 
stream  flowing  through  a  woody  wil- 
derness ;  his  mind*s  eye  catches  no 
prescient  glimpse  of  the  cities  that  in 
the  fulness  of  time  will  adorn  its 
banks — he  alludes  not  to  the  all  hail 
hereafter." 

We  confess  we  deem  this  hard,  very 
hard  indeed ;  that  Mr.  Dickens  should 
be  rated  not  only  for  not  having  in- 
dulged in  a  special  panegyric  or  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  but  also 
because  he  did  not  launch  forth  into 
ecstacies  over  cities  which  have  no  ex- 
istence. *'  He  did  not  see  the  Spanish 
fleet,  because  it  was  not  yet  in  sight,*' 
such  is  the  measure  of  his  iniquity. 
That  Mr.  Dickens  gave  not  the  rein  to 
his  glowing  imagination  in  this  in- 
stance, were  we  an  American,  we 
should  feel  excessively  grateful  for;  had 
fancv  predominated  over  reason,  and 
had  lie  suffered  himself  to  catch  these 
same  <' prescient  glimpses**  the  ladj 
speaks  of,  tho  proDability  is  that  his 
vision  would  have  been  of  low  and 
stagnant*  swamps  peopled  by  cayman^ 
a   fcetid*  morass,   redolent   of  agu^ 
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and  pestilent  fever>  where  miserable 
humanity  toiled^  and  sickened,  and 
died,  unpitied  and  unknown.  But  to 
pass  on — after  some  dalliance  on  the 
score  of  a  new  bonnet,  in  which  she 
incidentally  remarks  that  "  in  French 
fashions  we  are  in  advance  of  the 
ladies  in  London*' — a  natural  circum- 
stance doubtless  attributable  to  the 
vicinity  to  Paris  and  the  greater  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations ;  we 
have  an  apt  comparison  between 
Indians  and  opera  dancers,  in  which 
the  palm  of  gracefulness  is  accorded 
to  the  forrter.  If  the  lady  be  correct 
in  this  instance,  we  can  only  say,  that 
Mr.  Catlin  must  have  been  hoaxing  us 
here  to  a  considerable  extent:  anv 
thing  more  barbarous  than  the  cotil- 
lons of  his  red  men  we  never  wit- 
nessed, and  with  about  as  much  re- 
semblance to  Ellsler  or  Cerito  as  the 
**  Change**  bears  to  the  American 
"  Notes*'  themselves. 

In  her  fourth  letter  we  are  treated 
to  a  trip  to  Windsor,  the  main  object 
of  which  is,  to  contrast  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  American  and  English 
railroad  travellers.  '<  No  smoking  is 
allowed  in  any  of  the  carriages ;  there 
are  no  feathery  showers  such  as  Boz 
tells  of.  The  English  rarely  open  their 
mouths  for  any  purpose  but  to  eat  and 
drink,  while  they  travel.*'  How  hand- 
some he  would  be  if  he  had  only  a 
goitre,  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Swiss  peasant,  to  whom  the  frightful 
deformity  from  long  habit  had  become 
a  beauty  in  her  eyes ;  and  so  with  the 
lady,  she  cannot  contain  her  regret 
that  no  feathery  showers  remind  lier 
of  the  land  of  the  west — no  pleasant 
ftimes  of  chewed  tobacco  scent  the 
breezes,  to  recall  the  free  winds  of 
America. 

A  little  further  on  we  are  informed 
that  one  of  her  solicitors  assured  her 
she  "could  not  be  taken  for  any  thing 
but  an  English  lady.  He  intended  it 
for  a  compliment,"  8cc.  With  every 
respect  for  a  legal  opinion,  we  beg 
most  respectfully  to  dissent  ih>m  this, 
femd  say,  «<an  American  against  the 
world. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  its  stipen- 
diary system,  which  we  are  most  will- 
ing to  condemn,  open  the  ninth  letter ; 
and  we  are  gravely  told,  **  the  Ameri- 
cans as  wefl  as  the  British  may  feel 
ennobled  in  Westminster ;  for  there  are 
the  great  names  of  a  common  ancestry 


— the  warriors  who  made 
valour  felt — the  poets  and  philos 
who  gave  undying  lustre  to  tl 
guage  long  before  misrule  made 
rica  exclaim,  *  I  will  be  free  ;*  CI 
and  Spencer,  and  Barrow,  an 
dison,  and  Newton,  are  ours  ; 
as  England's."  It  would  be  c 
to  cram  more  absurdity  into  on 
graph  than  this;  and  wo  wot 
with  what  face  Americans  cac 
pride  in  their  connection  with  a 
which  by  every  effort  in  pub! 
private,  they  never  cease  to 
**  That  great  men  lived  before  i 
made  America  exclaim"  any  tl 
very  possible,  inasmuch  as  gre 
existed  before  America  w« 
known  or  thought  of;  and  as 
copartnery  they  possess  in  th< 
trious  names  of  English  histoi 
have  it  in  common  with  Jack 
pard,  and  Turpin,  and  Jonathan 
and  others  of  that  stamp— a 
pretty  much  on  the  same  cot 
too.  The  collection  of  names  r 
us  not  a  little  of  the  Irish 
master*s'classical  authorities—''^ 
Venus,  and  Nicodemus;**  but  1 
forgive,  begging  to  assure  the 
that  if  we  are  severe  in  our  stt 
on  America,  we  have  at  lea 
much  of  consistency  to  boast  o 
we  never  affect  to  reel  proud  o 
we  so  strenuously  condemn. 

After  some  remarks,  mnct 
flippant  than  true,  about  the  igi 
of^the  lower  classes  in  Engia] 
lady  remarks,  "  that  on  the  wei 
of  Ireland  Uiere  are  a  great 
islands,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
and  as  apparently  uncared  for, 
were  centuries  ago.  How  9elf^ 
then  are  the  British  to  sei 
teachers  to  Tahiti,  to  New  Zeal 
the  Niger,  &c.  Am  I  deceivei 
Julia,  m  my  irony?"  As  in  al 
hood  "  dear  Jldil^'  will  not  be 
)*eply,  we  shall  do  so  for  her. 
are  deceived.  The  islands  yoi 
of  are  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  oft 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nangle,  a  clergyma 
Church  of  England,  who,  volt 
subndttinff  to  the  hardships  an> 
situdes  of  a  life  of  the  greatest 
tion,  devotes  his  entire  energiet 
religious  and  motal  instrnet 
these  people.  That  you  ma; 
heard  of  the  islands,  and  not  < 
with  whose  nlane  tbsy  «iow  I 
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mast  lor  ever  he  associated,!  mi^rbt  ho 
somewhat  strange,  hut  that  it  is  per- 
fectly in  keopini;  with  the  tone  of  in- 
formation  in  the  entire  voluinc.  This 
is  followed  hj  a  digres&ion — for  so 
goes  on  the  book — as  to  how  a  writer 
should  describe  America,  in  which  the 
chief  force  lies  in  the  exaltation  and 
enumeration  of  all  the  great  things 
which  America  has  not  done — the 
cities  that  do  not  exist — the  people 
vbu  are  not  bom,  and  the  ''giant's 
ftreogth  and  sa^/e's  wisdom  ;'*  the  only 
eridenccB  of  which  we  have  seen  arc 
to  (;e  found  in  the  practice  of  slavery 
tml  the  declaration  of  national  bank- 
raptcj ;  the  "  strength"  that  tyrannizes 
—the  "  wisdom'*  tliat  cheats. 

"  I  think,"  writes  the  "  lady,"  "  the 
boastfalness  imputed  to  Americans  is 
generally  a  trick  of  manner  more 
than  any  thinff  else."  We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  say  yea  or  nay 
to  the  doctrine,  not  knowing  what 
the  words  *'  trick  of  manner"  arc 
meint  exactly  t<>  imply.  If  merely 
a  baliit — if  nothing  more  than  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  conventional  usa^e,  in 
vbich  nothing  serious  is  intended,  then 
aj  we,  for  heaven's  sake  abandon  it. 
Miserable  as  your  long  dyspeptic  faces 
make  us — unhappy  as  we  feel  at  the 
Docouth  liberties  of  your  parts  of 
speech — disgusted  as  we  mu.^t  be  at 
"  your  feathery  showers'* — -your  vain- 
gbrions  boastfulness  is,  of  all  your 
sins,  the  most  grievous  and  difficult  to 
e&rlore. 

We  have  mot  them  at  homo  and 
iliroad;  in  their  own  Broadway  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  of  every 
dass,  from  the  diplomatist  downwards, 
ud  this  one  pervading  feature  went 
Uirou^h  all,  rendering  their  conversa- 
tion almost  unendurable,  and  their  in- 
tercourse a  '*  bore ;"  and  here  let  us 
remark  that  nothing  is  more  false  and 
utme  than  to  suppose  that  Americans 
only  meet  severe  criticism  from  the 
Elfish.  The  most  cutting  sarcasms 
on  their  vulgarity,  the  heaviest  cen- 
ives  on  their  ill  breeding,  want  of  tact 
and  manner,  we  have  ever  heard,  came 
from  foreigners  when,  speaking  of  the 
dan  of  persons  who  represent  the 
"  States"  at  European  courts. 

The  lady  concludes  an  endeavour  to 
refale  Alison's  powerful  and  most 
trustworthy'  picture  of  America  in  the 
lilt  volume  of  his  history  of  Europe 
hf  xtmirkiiig^  ''  That  America^  coxm- 


dent  in  her  resources,  can  aftbrd  to 
be  evil  spoken  of,  and  is  pretty  well 
inured  to  it  into  the  bargain,"  a  con- 
fession, we  own,  that  might  be  adopted 
with  great  success  and  firopritty  by 
many  calumniated  individuals  at  tho 
Old  Bailey.  The  old  story  about  tho 
Americans speakin^^  English  with  more 
purity  than  the  English,  because  some 
peasants  in  Yorkshire  are  unintelligible, 
scjirce  deserves  a  notice.  When  we  talk 
of  a  language  in  its  purity,  we  mean 
that  language  as  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes,  by  whom  its  standard  is  pre- 
served ;  and  with  what  truth  can  any 
one  assert  that  English  is  so  spoken  in 
New  York,  Boston,  or  even  Washing- 
ton ?  In  the  very  volume  before  us 
too  many  Yankeeisms  are  apparent. 
Whence  camo  the  word  "  napery  ?" 
Who  ever  heard  of  neighbourhood  as 
a  verb  ?  and  so  on :  if  we  took  the  pains, 
we  might  string  twenty  similar  in- 
stances. 

"  The  Americans  intonate  more  de- 
liberately." That  they  do !— con-si-dcr- 
ably ;  but  if  they  did  not  impart  a 
nasal  twang  to  tho  whole,  we  might 
forgive  the  intonation. 

As  to  their  proficiencv  in  European 
languages,  it  is  lamentable ;  we  scm-cely 
remember  ever  to  have  met  an  American 
a  tolerable  Frenchs  cholar.  We  never 
saw  but  one — he  was  a  Gottingen  stu- 
dent— who  could  speak  German.  Tho 
"  lady,"  though  not  sparing  of  Trench 
quotations,  only  once  ventures  on  em- 
ploying a  phrase  on  her  own  account ; 
and  then  she  uses  "  embonpoint"  as 
an  adjective,  page  SOO,  the  common 
error  of  all  who  employ  a  French  word 
without  knowing  the  language. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Tho  whole  case  of  the  lady  is  this : — 
The  Americans  have  great  virtues  and 
some  faults  ;  the  former  all  their  own, 
the  latter  of  English  origin.  Sclfish- 
fishness,  vain  boasting,  andunamiability 
came  from  England,  together  with 
purse  pride  and  bad  grammar. 

As  regards  bravery,  patriotism,  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  chivalrous 
feeling,  they  are  of  home  origin,  or  to 
use  the  proper  phrase,  they  were  raised 
in  America. 

Methinks  France  would  be  some- 
what astonished  to  hear  that  Quebec 
was  the  true  type,  and  Paris  the  false 
one. 

But  why  dispute  the  point?  The 
more  they  write  the  stronger  the  ar^- 
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ment  is  against  them ;  and  we^  con- 
fessing honestly 'to  no  great  degree  of 
respect  or  admiration  for  Yankee  ]and> 
hail  the  "  Change  for  the  American 
Notes"  as  a  perfect  ratification  of  Boz, 
both  in  his  work  on  the  country,  and 
still  better,  his  recent  number  of 
Chuzzlewit. 

While  on  the  subject  of  America,  we 
would  wish  to  add  a  line  of  a  certain 
Cornelius  Mathews,  who  writes  pam- 
phlets and  delivers  lectures  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright  law. 

We  must  suppose  the  gentleman's 
intentions  to  be  honourable  and  cre- 
ditable, but  such  is  the  complex  invo- 
lution of  his  style — such  the  headlong 
impetuosity  with  which  tropes,  figures, 
and  metaphors  run  down,  jostle,  and 
overturn  each  other,  that  we  have 
puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  detect  his 
meaning  or  the  gist  of  his  argument. 
Giants,  elephants,  *'  tiger  mother s^*' 
and  curricles,  angels,  frieates,  baronial 
castles  and  fish-ponds  "  dance  through 
his  writings  in  all  the  mazes  of  meta- 
phorical confusion  ;'*  and  however  de- 
sirous we  may  feel,  that  a  law  of  copy- 


right might  protect  British 
from  American  piracy — as  one 
craft  we  boldly  say,  "  non  defe\ 
istis !  non  tali  auxilio  /*' 

Let  the  question  be  put  i 
manfully  and  intelligibly  ;  let  il 
a  piece  of  Indian  jugglery  pei 
by  Cornelius  Mathews,  but  tl 
and  simple  acknowledgment,  tl 
rary  property  is  property,  and 
has  its  rights,  sacred  and  ic 
That  the  great  argument  in 
of  an  act  of  mere  honesty  sh< 
the  "  convenience"  of  it,  savo 
strongly  of  America  for  us  ; 
to  the  immense  results  that  an 
low  from  English  authors  ii 
more  exalted  notions  of  liborty» 
ing,  as  they  will  do,  up  to  the 
can  standard !  and  then  dlssen 
these  notions  [at  home."  If  w 
only  once  believe  that  such  a 
trophe  were  in  store  for  us,  a 
British  writers  should  pander 
coarse  tastes  of  a  coarse  pec 

Erofit  or  applause,  we  frankly 
ad  rather  be  robbed  any  day  X 
such  a  di^ace  inflicted  on  o 
rature. 
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London,  17th  Jaljr,  1843. 

NoTBUfG  but  Ireland  1  Ireland  mono- 
polizes the  contemplations  of  the  legis- 
ntore  and  the  columns  of  the  news- 
ptpcrs.     Six  nights*  talk  in  the  Com- 
BOBS  before  going  into  committee  on 
the  Irish  Arms  Bill ;  a  countless  num- 
ber of  nights  tn  committee  upon  the 
ttme billy  with  a  ^vertissement  or  inter- 
lode  of  five  Vfry  long  nights'  debating 
vpon  Irish  grievances,  to  which  were 
added  one  very  long  night*s  debating 
■pon  the  same  interesting  topics  in  the 
Lords.     In  addition  to  this  enormous 
mass  of  senatorial  speechificatiou,  the 
newspapers  contain  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  and  his  friends  at  the  meet- 
isgs  ha  Ireland,  together  with  the  sage 
or  lively  comments  of  "  their  own  cor- 
respondents." Surely  the  British  public 
99gkt  to  be  growing  very  full  of  wis- 
<k>m  and  knowledge  upon  Irish  affairs. 
Yet,  believe  me,  it  is  not  so,  as  far  as 
lean  judge,  and  I  think  I  have  as  good 
opportunities  of  judging  as  another. 
These  tremendous  talkings  seem  but 
to  increase  the  perplexity,  and  to  make 
confiuion  more  confounded.     Distinct 
practical  notions  of  what  is  really  the 
matter  in  Ireland,  and  how  a  cure  is 
to  be  effected,  are  really  as  far  off 
from  us  OS  ever,  and  the  effect  upon 
men  of  sense  and  candour  of  so  much 
discussion,  with   so  little  cvolvement 
of  eert;un  conclusions,  is  simply  to 
produce  a  sort  of  dcspmr  of  ever  ar- 
riTing  at  a  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
Ireland's  peculiar  condition.      Great 
oompliments  have  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  by  the  Radicals,  for 
what  they  call  the  ''  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness" of   his  statement  of 
grievances ;   and  by  members  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  "ability"  of  his  speech, 
aad  the  **  temperatcness"  or  "  dispas- 
nonateness"  of  its  tone.     I  own,  that 
for  my  part,  I  agree  with  neither  the 
one  compliment   nor  the   other.      I 
ibd  nothing  genuine  nor  hearty  in  his 
ipeech.   It  seems  to  me  to  want  the  ac- 
earacy  and  closeness  of  argument  which 
an  EDglishman  or  a  Scotchman  would 
have  wmerved  in  building  up  a  case, 
ad  il  if  jet  more  wanting  in  the  pas* 


sion,  impressiveness,  and  impulse  of 
humour  and  feeling,  which  are  the 
characteristics    of    a  true  Irish  ha* 
rangue.     There  was,  however,  a  cer- 
tain fluency  in  speech  and  a  certain 
quietness  of  tone,  combined  with  his 
gross  unfairness  and  exaggeration  of 
statement,  which  suit  the  taste  of  lead- 
ing people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  house  may  now  be  said  to  be 
utterly  Whigified  from    the  premier 
on  the  speakers  right,  down  to  the 
ex-secretaries    of    the    ex-ministerial 
boards,  who  dwell  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  benches  on  the  speaker's  left. 
The  consequence  is,  that  genteel  un- 
impassionedness  and  fluent  disingenu- 
ousness   are  in  great   favour  in   the 
house.      An  open,  candid,  energetic 
man,  who  speaks  the  truth,  or  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  truth,  with  ear- 
nestness and  warmth — like  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas,  for  example — finds   no 
seconder.     His  friends  store,  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  arc 
silent.     His  enemies  see  his  position, 
and  laugh  him  to  scorn.     I  mention 
this,  without  meaning  to  say  that  it 
was  reasonable  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
to  propose,  ns  he  did,  an  amendment, 
to  the  effect  that,  "  no  motion  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  would  be  enter- 
tained till  Irish  agitation  had  ceased/* 
without  having  given  any  notice  of 
such  amendment,  or  without  having 
arranged  with  some  friend  to  second 
it.     But  the  cold   repulsive  way  in 
which  his   warmth    and  genuineness 
were  met — the  marble  silence  on  his 
own  side,  and  the  half-uttered  derisive 
sneers  on  the  other,  marked  the  temper 
ofthehouse.  But  because  Mr.  O'Brien, 
though  he  repeated  in  substance  all  the 
monstrous  political   dogmas   of    Mr. 
O'ConnelJ,  did  so  in  a  mild  tone,  and 
without  any  personal  abuse,  he  was 
complimented  by  Lord  Eliot  upon  the 
ability  and  temperateness  of  his  speech. 
This  was  the  vtry  first  remark  of  the 
Irish  minister  upon  a  speech  in  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  avowed,  that  were  he  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  would  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  repeal  of  the  uniou !     This 
was  his  temperateness,  and  for  this 
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Lord  Eliotconiplimentedhim !  How- 
ever, the  ministerial  notions  of  ability 
and  temperateness  on  Irish  questions 
are,  it  raust  be  owned,  not  at  all  easy 
to  be  understood;  for  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  dejwirtmeiit, 
after  several  nights'  consideration  of 
the  subject,  told  the  house,  that  "  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  the  speech  in 
which  the  honourable  member  for 
Limerick  had  Introduced  his  motion, 
was  a  speech  of  great  ability,  and  also 
very  dispassionate  in  tone;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  say,  that  the  ho- 
nourable member  had  selected  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  from  the  armoury  of 
the  Repeal  Association,  and  his  object 
seemed  to  be  much  more  repeal  than 
inquiry." 

This  was  no  very  indirect  compli- 
ment to  the  Repeal  Association  itself; 
and  I  trust  that  that  worshipful  and 
multitudinous  society  will  be  sensible 
of  the  honour  done  it  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
take  it  as  a  compensation  for  the  some- 
what different  view  of  its  merits  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  tells  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  regards  the  Repeal 
Association  as  a  formidable  and  a  foul 
conspiracy,  and  ho  calls  Mr.  O'Connell 
the  leader  or  captain  of  that  conspi- 
racy •  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
described  it  as  a  conspiracy  of  the 
streets,  which  had  indeed  no  secret, 
but  trusted  to  the  effects  of  terror  and 
violence.  To  eyes  and  ears  unac- 
quainted with  the  curious  freemasonry 
of  cabinet  discussions  and  agreements, 
there  might  seem  some  serious  differ- 
ence between  the  views  concerning  the 
Repeal  Association  which  are  indicated 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  those 
which  are  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndliurst. 
However,  Lord  Stanley  asserts  most 
emphatically,  that  the  cabinet  is  per- 
fectly united  in  regard  to  Irish  matters, 
and  assuredly  he  raust  know  best. 

There  is  however  some  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
is  not,  or  has  not  hitherto  shown  him- 
self, either  by  nature  or  by  habi  t,  a  par  ti- 
cidarly  bland  and  complimentary  person 
as  a  parliamentary  disputant,  has  in 
this  Irish  discussion  some  peculiar 
reason  for  his  extraordinary  and  un- 
wonted oiliness.  It  is  whispered  here, 
that  having  been  induced  by  much  re- 


flection upon  the  difficulties  of  Irish 
government  to  conclude  that  the  Irbh 
are  mad,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  treat 
them  upon  the  soothing  system,  and 
to  appear  unconscious  of  any  thing 
wrong  or  reprehensible  in  their  con- 
duct. Thus,  in  respect  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, who  is  daily  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plimenting Sir  James  as  ''the  great 
liar,"  "the  man  of  many  lies,"  &c., 
&c.,  the  right  honourable  baronet  was 
pleased  in  his  speech  on  Irish  grie- 
vances, to  class  him  with  Burke,  Plao- 
kett,  Sheridan,  and  Canning,  and  to 
assert  that  one  and  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  Mr. O'Connell,"  would 
go  down  to  history  among  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
This  was  prettv  well,  if  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  in  earnest; 
and  certainly,  if  solemnity,  and  almost 
sadness  of  manner,  be  any  test  of  ear- 
nestness, the  right  honourable  baronet 
meant  distinctly  what  he  said.  There  was 
another  Irish  hero  whom  he  exalted  to 
the  skies  on  the  same  occasion,  namely, 
Mr.  More  OTerral,  member  for  Kil- 
dare.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Whigs, 
instead  of  making  this  gentleman  a 
prime  minister,  or  at  the  least  a  secr^ 
tary  of  state,  made  him  only  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  They  could  not 
have  known  what  Sir  James  Graham 
has  told  them,  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  calm  demeanour,  spotless  honour, 
and  high  learniug.  They  little  ex- 
pected, probably,  to  hear  a  Conserva- 
tive |socrctary  of  stite  for  the  home 
department  proclaiming  to  the  Houso 
of  Commons  and  to  the  world,  that  ho 
might,  without  flattery  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Kildare,  say  that  hia 
general  demeanour,  and  the  eflicient 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  Lis 
duties  while  he  flUed  an  oflico  under 
the  government,  proved  the  proprietT 
of  entrusting  Catholic  gentlemen  with 
large  and  ample  executive  powers  I 
There  was  something  more  of  the 
same  kind,  but  this  is  enough  for  a 
specimen  of  Sir  James  Graham's  exer- 
cises in  the  "soothing  system:"  in 
Ireland  I  think  we  would  call  it  th« 
sluthering  system;  but  what's  in  a 
name  ? 

There  was  this  remarkable  feature 
in  the  Irish  grievance  debate,  that 
while  for  the  first  two  nights  it  was 
held  to  be  insufferably  dull,  stupid^ 
irritating,  and  unprofitable,  and  Sir 
Robert  Feel  was  censured  right  aud 
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It^  for  not  riling  up  in  reasonable 
trrath  to  pat  an  end  to  such  waste  of 
time  and  words,  it  became  subsequent! j 
iitterestingy  and  finally  made  a  great 
ira}iressiony  though  not  at  all  of  the 
Lind  which  the  mover  of  the  question^ 
or  any  one  else>  in  or  out  of  the 
kousei  could  have  anticipated.  What 
it  showed  eventually  was,  that  strange 
opinions  were  fermenting  in  the  brains 
of  ministerial  members,  and  that  the 
icT links  of  "duty  to  your  leader,"  by 
which  the  present  premier  seeks  to  keep 
bis  forces  under  command,  hod  in  a 
poJ  man^  cases  snapped  asunder.  It 
is  impotsible  to  give  any  credit  for 
ffAod  sense,  or  sound  Engli»h  feeling, 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  broke 
iwrr  from  the  ministerial  moorings 
on  this  occasion.  But  one  may  give 
tliein  credit  fi>r  candour  and  indepen- 
dence. They  talked  much  nonsense 
•boat  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
petting  popery,  and  being  munificent 
to  Idaynooth,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  spoke  with  some  warmth  of 
fdrling,  and  genuineness  of  purpose. 
It  is  the  premier's  fault  that  he  has 
Wit  these  men  still  on  his  side.  He 
ought  direct  their  ardour  if  he  would 
fjmpathise  with  it,  but  he  will  not 
fjiDpathise  with  any  one*s  ardour. 
He  vUI  endeavour  to  accommodate  him- 
'(rlf  to  gentlemen  opposite,  and  concede 
to  them  if  they  press  him,  but  he  will 
oiske  no  allowance  at  all  for  those  on 
his  own  side.  His  voice  is  to  be  their 
f^racle,  though  it  be  any  thing  but 
kin  J.  His  nod  is  to  be  their  leading 
ugB,  though  it  be  more  in  anger  than 
is  friendship.  He  will  allow  nothing 
for  any  peculiar  feeling  which  they  may 
hsre  cherished.  If  they  want  indul- 
gnee from  him,  they  must  join  ''the 
gtotlemen  opposite."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  house  is  tossing  in  a  sea  of 
itraoge  opinions,  and  all  the  old  land- 
nsrks  of  political  attachments  and  an- 
tipathies are  abandoned  by  the  minister, 
heshould  find  that  some  of  his  followers 
ire  leaving  him.  The  debate  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  a  particle  of  good 
towards  determining  a  more  hopeful 
CBorse  of  legislation  and  government 
for  Ireland ;  but  it  has,  according  to 
all  present  appearances,  decidedly  da- 
aagsd  the  minbtry.  Their  majority 
ktt  been  a  good  deal  smaller  than 
Hoily  aad  tfae|»nfs<^  of  their  strength 
Md  nte^  m  a  pirliamentary  party» 


has  been  very  considerably  shattered. 
The  Whigs  beg^n  once  more  to  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  regaining  office. 
But  were  the  matter  not  so  very  se- 
rious, it  would  be  very  diverting  to 
behold  these  new-light  Tory  lovers  of 
Ireland  and  of  Uomanisni,  sporting 
their  feelings  and  their  patriotism  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  How  utterly 
ignorant  they  are  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  I  The  fact  is,  they 
have  become  enamoured  of  the  poetry 
of  popery — its  works  of  mercy  and 
kindness,  its  self-denials,  its  watchings, 
and  fastings,  its  elaborate  discipline, 
and  its  ceremonies.  Their  fancy  co- 
lours all  these  things  with  the  brightest 
hues  ;  and  what  their  fancy  pictures 
as  popery  in  the  abstract,  they  argue 
about  OS  the  popery  of  Ireland.  They 
know  nothing  of  all  the  cunning  and 
the  coarseness,  the  juggling  tradesman- 
ship  and  political  bigotry,  with  which 
the  practical  popery  of  Ireland  is  mixed 
up.  Were  they  to  read  this,  they 
would  set  the  writer  down  as  a  Pro- 
testant bigot,  who  hates  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  because  they  are 
Roman  Catholics.  There  o^ain  thev 
know  nothing  about  the  practical  truth 
as  it  is  in  Ireland.  They  do  not  know 
that  we  live  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  our  Roman  Catholic  friendf^ 
though  we  totally  disbelieve  that  their 
religion  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  that 
there  are  not  serious  political  and  so- 
cial evils  connected  with  it.  They  do 
not  know  that  we  buy  with  them,  sell 
with  them,  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry 
with  them,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
pious  resignation,  or  the  joy  of  pious 
gratitude  in  common  with  them,  though 
we  do  not  join  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, nor  they  in  ours.  They  do 
not  know  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  accords  with  practical  every-day 
experience,  that  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, even  in  Ireland,  live  in  kind- 
ness together,  and  would  live  in  more 
if  prosperity  gave  them  the  means, 
though  the  llomani.st  (if  pushed  to  it) 
must  admit  the  theorv  that  his  Protes- 
tant  friend  is  a  heretic,  and  must  roast 
for  a  long  time  in  purgatory  at  all 
events,  if  not  in  a  worse  place ;  and 
the  Protestant  firmly  holds  tliat  the 
religion  in  which  his  friend  believes  is 
full  of  superstitions,  and  its  ecclesias- 
tics, for  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
unsound  and  dangerous  in  their  ideas 
of  political  duty.     Undoubtedlyy  the 
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kingdom  of  Ireland  may  get  on  ex- 
tremely well,  though  not  one  jot  more 
of  political  concession  is  made  to  po- 
pery ;  and  a  friendly  intcTcourse  and 
a  thriving  trade  might  subsist  among 
the  Irish,  though  no  more  money  be 
given  to  Maynooth.  It  is  very  possible 
to  treat  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  with  decent  respect,  and 
yet  not  to  rush  into  the  extravagance 
of  placing  their  religion  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  state,  that  the  poli- 
tical constitution  of  the  British  so- 
vereignty would  be  violated,  and  the 
political  independence,  which  belongs 
essentially  to  Protestantism,  would  be 
weakened  or  overthrown. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  length 
of  the  grievance  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons, there  was  really  very  little  said 
which  relates  to  the  practical  matters 
that  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  every- 
day condition  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  decorous 
parade  of  arguments  **  selected  from 
the  armoury  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion," or  Mr.  Roebuck's  fiery  tirade 
about  the  Irish  Church  Establishment 
which  really  hit  the  point  so  well  as 
Mr.  Bateson's  earnest  remonstrance 
against  the  evils  of  absentee  landlords, 
or  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's  remark 
upon  the  little  which  politics  really 
and  practically  had  to  do  with  the 
matters  which  ought  to  be  set  right  in 
Ireland. 

**  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  en- 
dure 

How  few  that  laws  or  kings  can  cause 
or  cure." 

This,  however,  is  a  truth  which  the 
orators  and  agitators  never  will  allow. 
The  patriotism  which  manifests  itself 
in  speech-making  and  self-glorification 
18  alone  that  to  which  they  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  attend.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  undervalue  the 
benefits  of  good  political  government 
and  impartial  laws,  or  to  deny  to  the 
eloquence  and  energy  of  the  political 
patriot  their  just  meed  of  praise ;  but 
the  perpetual  trader  in  affairs  of  state 

and  legislation — the  political  empiric 

the  man  who  is  continually  carrying 
away  the  attention  of  those  who  will 
listen  to  him  from  their  practical 
affairs  to  his  grand  general  schemes  of 
political  amelioration— -the  agitator— 
the  grievance  moiiger.-^ucb  a  xnao  is 


a  great  evil,  and  no  real  friend 
I)eople,  whatever  he  may  pret 
be.  If  any  good  is  to  arise 
the  tedious,  spiritless,  and  un 
8j)eeche8  about  grievances  whi( 
of  late  so  much  occupied  the  H 
Commons,  it  will  be  in  the  re- 
There  may  be  some  hope  that  th, 
sense  of  the  public  will  be  si 
with  so  much  useless  palaver,  a 
recoil  into  a  determination  to 
longer  pestered  with  such  stu 
to  take  into  consideration  the  pi 
wants  of  the  people.  Let  the 
of  Commons  appoint  a  commiti 
examine  not  this  agitator,  an 
gentleman  who  are  one  and 
them  seeking  to  promote  the 
power  and  renown  as  politiciansj 
them  send  for  Paddy  this,  anc 
that,  and  Larry  the  other  thir 
ask  these  men  fairly  and  plainl 
it  is  that  makes  them  thrive,  an 
it  is  that  hampers  and  distressei 
The  legislature,  if  it  will  do  if 
and  the  government,  if  it  will  I 
it  ought  to  be — a  protection 
weak,  and  a  refuge  for  the  helpk 
an  antagonist  of  the  strong  and 
political  vagabond — must  cast  tu 
rant  and  nonsense  of  agitator! 
ther  in  parliament  or  out  of 
must  try  to  learn  from  the 
themselves  what  are  their  real 
ances,  and  what  would  do  then 
No  general  truth  is  more  trt 
that  the  Irish  common  people,  i 
their  eccentricities  and  faults, 
intelligent  and  a  grateful  peo 
am  much  mbtakcn  if  they  woi 
uphold  even  a  Protestant  gover 
and  a  government  resolved  to  m 
unviolated  the  legislative  unio; 
vided  they  were  made  practica 
tain  that  the  queen's  ministers  ea 
cared  for  them,  and  were  really  i 
that  they  should  live  in  comfoi:t. 
is  most  wanting  in  all  goven 
but  especially  in  Irish  governn 
affectionateness  and  parental  sol 
for  the  people.  Our  mixture  oi 
cratio  principles  in  the  govemi 
unfavourable  to  this,  and  of  L 
insane  deference  of  statesmen 
heartless  dogmas  of  the  Whig  p 
economy  school  is  still  more  so ; 
it  were  a  constant,  ever-livinj 
ciple  of  the  government  to  shoi 
ness  to  the  people,  not  by  yieic 
the  suggestions  of  political  bul 
impostorsy  or  fool^  but  by  400 
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which  woul«l  muke  the  cabin  of  the 
poor  man  more  comfortable^  or  which 
ilioDld  appear  to  be  manifestly  intended 
ta  haye  that  effect^  the  government  of 
Ireland  might  do  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  goody  and  become  strong  and  un- 
moveable  as  the  Hill  of  Howth  or  the 
Rock  of  Cashel. 

Throc^out  the  grievance  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  was  actually 
treated  by  Irish  mock-p:itriots  and 
English  Whig  mock-philosophers  as 
the  "monster  grievance  of  Ireland." 
What  monstrous  nonsense!  If  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  be  a  grie- 
▼loce,  it  is  not  so  to  the  mass  of  tho 
people.  It  may  seem  so  to  the  envious 
political  Romanists  who  daily  feed 
themselves  out  of  any  dish  that  will 
fcrve  to  nourish  the  rancour  in  which 
they  live,  and  move^  and  have  their 
being.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
§em  sensitive  and  reflecting  men  who 
are  pained  at  seeing  a  religion  which 
tbcj  persuade  themselves  is  heretie;d 
endowed  and  established^  while  the 
religion  which  they  venerate  as  true 
has  no  endowment  or  political  esta- 
bliyhment.  Hot  surely  it  is  not  fur 
this  comparative  few  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  to  occupy  itself  night  aAer 
nvht,  and  to  entertain  propositions 
vuch  even  "  Liberals**  must  admit  to 
itrike  at  the  root  of  the  existing  po- 
liticad  constitution  of  the  empire. 
What  grievance  is  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  to  Paddy,  and  Denis, 
and  Larry  ? — to  the  millions  ?  They 
pav  it  neither  tithes  nor  dues ;  it  is  an 
afnir  between  the  landlords  and  the 
itate.  In  plain  terms,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  church  with 
which  it  is  alliedj  and  it  may  seem  to 
be  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  land- 
Inrds  to  frighten  the  state  into  allowing 
them  to  rob  the  church  of  its  share  in 
the  bmds.  But  tho  patriotism  of  this 
leal  for  robbery  is  not  so  very  appa- 
rent What  advantage  could  it  be  to 
the  Irish  **  seven  millions*'  if  four  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year  now  received  in 
Irdand,  and  spent  in  Ireland  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment^  were  taken 
avaj  from  them?  Does  Mr.  Smith 
O^rien,  or  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  or 
aj  other  dandy  Whig  philosopher  of 
the  House  of  Commons  suppose  that 
Paddjf  or  Deius,  or  Larry,  would 
Inra  anj  more  potatoes,  or  more 
or  a  better  roof  over 


hiin,  or  a  better  be<l  under  him,  on 
Account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  ?  There  is  no 
rational  ground  for  any  such  suppo.vi- 
tion  ;  and  if  so  mighty  a  revolution 
would  do  no  good  beyond  the  satisfy- 
ing of  some  rancorous  politicians, 
some  mistaken  enthusiasts,  and  some 
philosophical  coxcombs  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  be  downrigiit 
madness  for  such  a  purpose,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  constitution  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. 

Apart  from  religious  and  political 
jealousies,  what,  to  the  eye  of  sober 
reason  and  benevolence,  can  appear 
more  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  a  system  which  secures  (as 
far  as  any  general  system  can)  the 
residence  of  an  educated  gentleman 
in  every  parish,  however  undesirable 
as  a  place  of  habitation,  upon  merely 
social  or  secular  gi'ounds,  that  parish 
may  be — a  system  which  ensures  that 
the  revenues  of  the  land,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shall  be  expended  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  these  revenues  ac- 
crue? An  extension  of  this  system, 
and  not  its  overthrow,  aj)pears  to  be 
as  reasonable  a  cure  for  the  real  evils 
of  Ireland  as  could  well  be  suggested. 
Obtain  more  resident  gentlemen  in 
every  jjarish — men  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  diffuse  around 
them  the  wealth  which  the  land  has 
produced.  Take  the  best  security  you 
can  for  these  gentlemen  being  men  of 
good  character  and  virtuous  habits, 
if  you  can  find  a  better  security  than 
that  of  their  being  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  adopt  that  better ; 
if  not,  be  thankful  for  such  security 
as  the  station  and  education  of  the 
established  clergy  affords — 
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— Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidas   imperti;    si  non,    his    utere 
mecum." 

I  am  persuaded  that  honest  men, 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  having 
no  interest  of  party  or  of  personal 
ambition  in  promoting  political  agi- 
tation or  political  animosity,  know 
well,  and  are  convinced,  that  what  the 
Irish  people  require  is  not  so  much  a 
change  of  laws  or  of  institutions,  as 
an  improvement  of  the  ordinary  habits 
of  life.    If  it  were  possible  to  combine 
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habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  and 
decency,  with  the  kindly  feelinps,  and 
plt^asant  humour  of  the  Irish,  how 
admirable  and  delightful  would  not 
such  an  improvement  be?  If  we 
could  add  prudence  of  management  to 
their  patient  endurance  of  poverty, 
how  greatly  might  not  their  condition 
be  advanced  ?  But  how  shall  we  do 
this  by  act  of  parliament?  What 
would  the  demolition  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  do  towards  buildingj 
up  an  estaJblishment  of  good  social 
habits  ? 


(I 


-Quid  leges  sine  moribus. 


Vani  proficiunt  ? 

Verily,  these  loud  declaimers  about 
political  grievances — these  speechifiers 
and  trainers  of  multitudinous  assem- 
blages— these  heavy  talkers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  very  wide 
of  the  mark  of  Ireland's  real  wants. 
They  are  either  impostors  themselves, 
or  most  egregiously  deceived. 

I  never  knew  any  sentiment  of  the 
intelligent  mass  in  England  more 
unanimous  than  that  of  disappoint- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  contempt, 
at  the  sort  of  opposition  given  by  the 
ministers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  the  Irish-grievance  gentlemen. 
Lord  Stanley  was  the  only  minister 
who  did  not  appear  to  adopt  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  felt  himself  somehow  in 
the  wrong,  and  even  he  exhibited  less 
than  his  wonted  strength  of  argument 
and  spirit  of  retort.  The  tone  of  Lord 
Eliot,  who  answered  Mr.  O'Brien's 
speech,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  subsequent 
stages  of  the  debate,  has  really  made 
almost  all  classes  either  ashamed  of 
them,  or  exceedingly  perplexed  as  to 
the  possible  cause  of  so  strange  a 
manner  of  dealing  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances in  Ireland.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  general  impression 
at  the  end  of  five  nights'  parlia- 
mentary talk.  In  which  all  sorts  of 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  were 
tediously  dwelt  upon,  save  the  agitO' 
Hon  grievance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  debate  commenced  the 
general  impression  was,  that  the  agi- 
tators in  Ireland  were  wholly  inexcusa- 
ble for  such  monstrous  conduct  as  they 
pursued,  and  that  the  government  haa 
good  reason  to  feel  great  indignation 
at  such  conduct.    It  was  evident  that 


the  ordinary  current  of  aifiurs  waa 
subverted  by  these  political  demon- 
strations, that  industry  was  disturbed, 
that  trade  was  to  a  great  degree  para- 
lyzed, and  that  in  a  thousand  wayi 
substantial  injury  to  the  country  was 
the  result  of  the  political  agitation. 
This  agitation  was  felt  by  the  British 
public  to  be  the  monster  grievance. 
But  die  ministers  in  the  Commons  did 
not  venture  to  mention  it.     The  mi- 
nisters were  really  the  persons  who 
had  the  most  riffht  to  complain ;  and 
had  they    acted  naturally   and  with 
ordinary  spirit,  they  would,  at  once, 
have  turned  the  fire  of  rebuke  upon 
Mr.     O'Connell's    political     friends. 
They  would    have  maintained,    that 
the    greatest   grievance-makers  were 
they  who  had  the  effirontery  to  com- 
plain  of  grievances.     If  they  had  done 
this  (as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  at  once  did  in  the 
Lords),    they  would  have  had   with 
them  the  public  sympathy  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  I  suppose,  that  of  the 
Conservative  party  m  Ireland.     But 
instead    of    taking   that  tone,    Lord 
Eliot  began  with  mawkish  compliments 
to  the  Whig-Radical  assailants,  and 
with  apologies  and  defences  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  grievances,  and  did  not 
once  venture  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp.     This  strange,  submis- 
sive course  was  followed  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.     They 
spoke  like  delected  and  beaten  men. 
They    seemed    to  have  no  spirit  to 
rebuke  the  wrong  doers.     It  appeared 
as  if  their  object  was  to  beg  for  mercy. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  in  this  griev- 
ance* debate  for  three  hours ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, he  spoke,  as  he  always  does^ 
with  fluency,  impressiveness,  and  ^eat 
conmiand  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
But  all  along  he  was  on  the  defensive. 
He  did  not  venture  to  speak  as  a 
governor.      He  abstained  even  from 
any  protracted  allusion  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  being  un- 
prepared (as  it  would  seem)  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment ought  to  speak.  ''  I  am  asked,"  he 
said,  *'  what  course  I  intend  to  pursue. 
Declare  your  course,  is  the  demand. 
I  am  prepared  to  pursue  that  course 
which    I   consider    I    have    pursued* 
namelv,  to  administer  the  government 
of  Ireland  upon  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  impartiality.*'    And  then  he 
proceeded  to  discourse   in  general 
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tennsy  of  civil  pri?ileffes»  and  fran- 
chli&s  And  sofortfa.     Now  this»  whe- 
ther intentionally  so  or  not^  was  an 
emion  of  the  question  which  he  pro- 
fceeil  to  answer.     The  demand  was 
reallj  that  be  should  declare  his  course 
vlth  relation  to  threatening  circum- 
itinces  of  a  very  monstrous  character^ 
vliich  seem  to  require  something  more 
thao  the  common  principles  and  rae- 
tkods  of  government*  in  order  to  deal 
vith  them    as   they    deserve.      The 
qoestion  really  was*  what  would  the 
gor«mment  do  under  these  extraordi- 
mry  circumstances*  and  the  minister 
iToids  all  mention  of  the  extraordinary 
ctrcumstancesy  or  mentions  them  in  so 
conory  a  way*  and  with  so  much  refe- 
moe  to  what  might  he,  rather  than 
what  If  the  result  of  these  circum« 
staoces*  that  in  point  of  fact  no  intel- 
Egible  information  is  derived  from  him 
00  the  subject.     Above  all  things  he 
seems  to  be  mightily  afriud  lest  any 
one  should  think  that  he  placed  any 
peculiar  confidence  in  Protestants  or 
Protestantism.     That  would  not  be 
JtberaJf  and*  therefore*  upon  that  point 
the  mimster  is  explicit.     *'  I  thmk*" 
laiJ  the  minister*  ''  that  the  agitation 
vhich  exists  in  Ireland  cannot  proceed 
vithoat  ranging  on  the  side  of  the  go- 
tinmeni  many  who  must  be  alarmed 
It  the  consequences  which  must  inevi- 
tilily  flow  from  that  agitation.  I  speak 
not  uf  Protestants.     1  wish  to  make 
Di)  discrimination  between  Protestants 
aoil  Roman  Catholics  ;    but  can  the 
Roman  Catholic  proprietor*   or    tlie 
Protestant  proprietor  feel  safe*  if  the 
principles  which  are  contended  for  in 
the  course  of  this  agitation  are  to  bo 
carried  out  ?"     And  then  he  proceeds 
ibr  some  time  to  show  how  that  can- 
not happen*  which   we  know  by  the 
aatlientic    accounts   from    Ireland   i5 
daily  happening.    Men  are  not  ranging 
themselves  on  the  side  of  government* 
hecause  the  government  does  not  seem 
to  them  to  afford  any  encourngcmcnt 
for  their  doing  so.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
mtut  have  studied  human  nature  in 
■ome  strange  school*  if  he  thinks  that 
mea  are  apt  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  apparently  timid*  dis- 
heartened* and  yielding.    Had  govern- 
meat  assumed  a  bold  and  decisive  tone 
igainst  the  agitation — had  a  iirm  and 
Oiritcd  demonstration  of  antagonistic 
Coding  been  made  by  the  government* 
DO  doubly  men  of  property  and  of 


rational  patriotism  would  have  ranged 
themselves  on  its  sidi».  Hut  men  re- 
quire some  kind  of  stimulus  to  action. 
They  require,  at  least*  the  example  of 
government  itself.  But  government, 
while  discoursing  of  the  danger  of  the 
agitation*  boasts  of  the  forbearance 
and  moderation  with  which  it  has  be- 
haved towards  the  agitators !  This 
may  be  very  amiable*  and  perhaps  the 
agitators  ought  to  regard  it  as  very 
kmd.  But  they  do  not  so  regard  it* 
They  think  it  contemptible  and  ridicu- 
lous* and  they  openly  say  so.  I  should 
like  to  know  when,  or  on  what  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  the  world, 
rulers  gained  friends  and  adherents,  by 
treating  ostentatious  displays  of  hos- 
tile force*  and  violent  npbraidings  and 
threatenings,  with  meek  acquie;>cence* 
with  moderation*  and  with  forbear- 
ance ?  I  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
such  successful  method  in  political  his- 
tory* nor  could  it  happen  without  some 
miraculous  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
tendency  of  human  nature. 

Again,  though  it  is  very  praise- 
wortliy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  abstain 
from  any  reflection  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  his  capacity  of 
political  minister*  it  seems  to  be  shut- 
ting himself  out  from  political  truth 
if  he  will  refuse  to  recognise  any  diffe- 
rence between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  reference  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Ireland.  There  is  a 
political  distinction  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants  which  is  a 
matter  of  fact*  and  not  a  matter  of 
doctrine.  Sir  R.  Peel  exhibits  the 
strongest  anxiety  that  it  should  bo 
supposed  that  in  looking  at  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  he  makes  no  dis- 
crimination between  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  ]5ut  what  says  Lord 
Chancellor  Lvndinirst,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly  as  shrewd  an  observer  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  not  quite  so 
liberally  fearful  of  expressini^  indigna- 
tion ap:ainst  wrong?  Lord  Lyndhurst 
asks  the  House  of  Lords  "if  there 
ever  existed  a  conspiracy  more  formi- 
dable, more  dangerous,  more  pregnant 
with  fatal  consequences  to  the  state, 
than  this  foul  conspiracy  called  the 
Repeal  Association  in  Ireland  ?'*  And 
ho  states  concerning  that  association* 
that  "  he  regrets  to  say  it  numbers 
in  its  ranks  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  supported  by*  and 
in  co-operation  with*  the  greater  part 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.*^  He 
then  adds  that  "knowing  and  consi- 
dering the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  on  the  minds  and  over 
the  actions  of  the  Irish  people,  the 
force  and  power  of  that  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation was  almost  unlimited— was 
boundless/*  This  view  of  the  case 
makes  it  clear  that,  in  a  political  sense> 
there  ought  to  be  a  discrimination  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Put  all  considerations  founded 
on  mere  difference  of  religion  out  of 
the  question,  still  there  is  the  strongest 
practical  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
will  be  subservient  to  all  the  schemes 
of  the  repeal  agitators,  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  have 
such  unlimited  power  over  the  minds 
and  actions  of  that  people,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
are  known  to  be  active  promoters  of 
what  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
calls  that  ''formidable  and  foul  con- 
spiracy." The  common  sense  deduc- 
tion from  the  facts  as  stated  bv  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is,  that  under  existmg  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  reference  to 
cases  of  exception,  the  British  govern- 
ment should  place  confidence  only  in 


the  Protestants.  The  Roman  < 
lie  population  are  politically  all 
from  the  British  government  ) 
political  influence  of  the  Rom 
tholic  clergy.  All  this  should  be 
in  mind,  not  because  it  tells  ; 
the  Romanists,  but  because  it  ii 
tical  truth.  In  a  matter  of  thit 
it  is  madness  to  shut  one's  eyes 
truth,  lest  we  should  be  obli{ 
abandon  forbearance,  and  mode 
and  acquiescence,  and  speak  out 
nantly  and  with  force.  There 
^reason  why  one  should  judge 
harshly,  because  one  sees  fact 
speaks  truth.  The  Romanist 
Repealers  are,  no  doubt,  misled, 
priests  are  misled  by  ambition,  i 
gross  prejudices,  which  grofi 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  wit 
strength ;  the  common  people  a 
led  by  their  priests.  A  strong  g 
ment  might  keep  both  from  doii 
chief;  and  a  wise  and  kind  govei 
might,  in  time,  remove  the  pre 
of  both,  and  satisfy  the  counti 
material  prosperity.  But  will 
things  be  done  ?     I  cannot  tell. 

T.  i 

Saint  Giles's. 
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TniE  wu»  in  the  mansion  of  Bishop's 
UertoDy  one  of  those  delightful  old 
dimbers  irhich»  like  a  warm  and  bene- 
i^eat  heart)  hare  a  nook  for  everyone. 
It  WIS  a  large  wide  room  with  a  recess 
M  one  «de  big  enough  to  have  formed 
mother  room^  and  a  lesser  recess  at 
och  eomery  on  the  same  side,  made 
ky  two  small  square  turrets,  each 
tflited  bj  its  own  windows,  and  con- 
tHmiig  tables  and  chairs  of  its  own,  so 
tb^  ^  studious  or  the  meditative, 
Wt  not  the  nnaociable,  could  sit  and 
itad,  or  rouse  apart,  without  being 
ictnallj  cut  off  from  the  society  assem- 
bled. The  walls  were  all  covered  with 
tipsstry,  descended  through  many  ge- 
nerations in  the  same  family,  and  which 
bid  covered  the  walls  of  a  similar 
cbsisber  in  an  old  castle,  partly  de- 
itroyed  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  roses, 
iod  pulled  down  at  the  commencement 
©f  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Out  from  the  tapestry,  however, 
titer  an  old  fashion,  which  certainly 
fbowed  pictures  to  much  greater  ad- 
notage  than  when  plastered  upon 
the  face  of  the  wall,  stood  a  great  many 
portraits  of  different  degrees  of  art, 
aopported  at  the  lower  part  by  a  gilt 
iron  bracket,  and  upheld  in  a  slightly 
doping  position  by  an  iron  bar  at  the 
t(^.  From  the  cold  severe  Holbein, 
to  tbe  rich  and  juicy  Rubens,  and 
the  poetical  Van  Dyk,  all  the  famous 
artiib  of  the  last  two  centuries  had 
exercised  their  pencils  in  portraying 
the  features  of  a  race,  which  had 
always  been  fruitful  in  beauty ;  and  the 
bistwy  of  the  changeful  mind  of  those 
tvoages  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
^wying  costume  in  which  the  charac- 
ters appeared.  Nor  is  it,  let  me  say 
dev  reader,  in  passing,  a  slieht  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  the  popular  mind 
tbat  is  afforded  by  the  dress  of  the 
^«  Look  at  the  cavalier  in  his  long 
floating  locks,  his  silks  and  velvets, 
and  at  the  roundhead,  in  his  steeple  hat, 
bii  straiffht-cnt  auit  and  prim  cloak, 
iMi  lyiu  his  lieavy-hilted  aword  and 


large  flapping  gloves,  and  say  whether 
Naseby  field  and  Marston  Moor,  and 
all  the  deeds  on  either  part,  do  not 
naturally,  and  not  purely  historicaliv, 
connect  themselves  with  such  apparel ; 
and  then  turn  to  ourselves,  with  our 
straight-cut  frock  coats,  neat  close- 
fitting  boots,  and  other  mathematical 
habiliments,  which  seem  to  have  been 
fashioned  by  the  rules  and  compasses 
of  a  Laputan  sage,  and  tell  me  whether 
they  do  not  plainly  speak  of  an  age  of 
railroads  and  steamboats. 

There,  however,  stood  the  pictures  of 
the  brave  and  beautiful  of  other  times, 
looking  down  upon  their  once  familiar 
halls,  and  the  doings  of  their  descend- 
ants, as  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may  be 
supposed  to  do  upon  the  actions  of  the 
children  they  have  left  behind ;  and 
there  in  the  oriel  window,  just  about 
the  time  of  day  at  which  we  com- 
menced this  talc,  sat  a  creature,  whom 
those  long-gone  bold  warriors  and 
lovely  dames  might  look  upon  with 
pride,  and  own  her  of  their  blood.  It 
was  a  lady  of  some  twenty  years  of 
age,  not  very  tall,  but  yet,  if  any  thing, 
above  the  middle  height  of  women. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  too,  in  feature, 
with  a  skin  as  white  as  alabaster,  and 
as  smooth,  yet  with  the  rose  glowing 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  arched  lips  red 
and  full  of  health.  I  have  long  dis- 
covered that  it  is  impossible  to  paint 
beauty  with  the  pen ;  and,  therefore, 
I  will  say  no  more  than  may  merely 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  kind 
and  sort  hers  was  of,  more  that  the 
harmony  which  ought  always,  and  ge- 
nerally does,  in  some  degree,  exist 
between  the  form  and  mind  may  be 
understood,  than  to  draw  a  picture 
of  which  imagination  would  still 
have  to  fill  up  half  the  details.  Though 
her  skin,  as  I  have  said,  was  so  fair, 
her  hair,  her  eye-brows  and  her  eyes 
were  dark,  not  exactly  black — for  in 
them  all  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunny 
warmth  which  brightened,  like  the 
dawni  the  deep  hue  of  night.     The 
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expression  of  her  countenance  was  ge- 
nerally gay  and  cheerful,  but  varyinnf 
often,  as  a  heart  quickly  susceptible  oif 
strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  full  of 
imagination  were  affected  by  the  events 
in  which  she  took  part,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances around  her.  Youth  and 
health,  and  bountiful  nature,  had  in- 
dued her  form  with  manifold  graces, 
and  though  her  limbs  were  full  and 
rounded  in  contour,  yet  they  displayed 
in  every  movement  lines  of  exquisite 
Bjinmetry,  and  like  the  child  of  Joab, 
she  was  swift  of  foot  as  the  wild 
roe.  As  is  often  the  case  with  |>cr- 
sons  of  quick  fancy,  her  mind,  though 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
bent,  was,  nevertheless,  not  unfre- 
quently  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of 
passing  melancholy ;  and  a  look  of  sad- 
ness would  come  into  her  fair  face,  as 
if  the  consciousness  which  is  in  most 
hearts  that  this  world  of  glittering  de- 
lusions has  its  darker  scenes,  even  for 
those  of  the  brightest  fate,  made  itself 
painfully  felt  at  times  when  no  appa- 
rent cause  for  grief  or  apprehension 
was  near.  But  such  shadows  passed 
quickly  away,  and  the  general  tone  of 
her  heart  and  her  expression  was,  as 
we  have  said,  bright  and  sunshiny. 

Her  father  had  been  a  man  who  took 
his  ideas  greatly  from  those  amongst 
whom  he  lived.  In  short,  he  attributed 
too  much  importance  to  the  opinions 
of  his  fellow-men.  We  may  attribute 
too  little  to  them,  it  is  true,  and  even 
great  men  are  l>ound  to  pay  some  de- 
ference to  the  delil)erate  judgment  of 
many  ;  but  it  is  usually,  nay  invariably, 
a  sign  of  weak  understanding,  to  de- 
pend for  the  tone  of  our  own  thoughts 
upon  those  around.  However,  as  he 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  men 
who  set  great  value  upon  accomplish- 
ments such  as  they  were  in  those  days, 
ho  had  made  a  point  of  having  his 
daughter  instructed  in  all  the  lighter 
arts  of  the  times.  To  sing,  to  dance, 
to  play  on  various  instruments,  to  speak 
the  two  languages  must  in  fashion  at 
the  court,  French  and  Italian,  with  the 
ease  and  accent  of  a  native,  had  seemed 
to  him  matters  of  vast  importance ; 
and  08  she  showed  every  facility  in  ac- 
quiring whatever  he  desired,  he  had 
no  cause  to  be  discontented  with  her 
progress.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  taught  to  consider  such  things 
of  much  importance  too  ;  but  she  had 
a  mother^  the  sofl^uord  of  Ood  to 


our  early  years.  That  mother  was  a 
woman  of  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
somewhat  stern  perhaps  and  rigid,  yet 
not  unkind  or  unfeeling  ;  and  between 
a  parent  weak,  though  possessed  of 
talent,  and  one  keen  and  powerful  in 
intellect,  though  not  quick  or  brilliant, 
it  may  easily  be  guessed  which  gave 
the  strongest  impress  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Thus  Annie  Walton  learned 
perhaps  somewhat  to  undervalue  the 
accomplishments  which  to  pleafte  her 
father  she  acquired,  and  though  she 
possessed  less  of  the  stern,  calm,  de- 
termined character  of  her  mother  than 
her  brother  Charles,  and  more  of  the 
pliant  and  easy  disposition  of  her  father, 
yet  she  inherited  a  share  of  high  reso- 
lution and  firm  decision,  which  was 
requisite,  even  in  a  woman,  to  enable 
her  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  times  in  which  she  lived. 

She  sat,  then,  in  the  oriel  window 
of  the  hall  at  Bishop's  Merton,  read- 
ing a  page,  printed  roughly  on  coarse 
paper,  while  now  a  smile,  somewhat 
saddened,  and  now  a  look  of  anger, 
somewhat  brightened  by  the  half-fiidcd 
smile,  passed  over  her  sweet  fkce,  as  in 
one  of  the  broad  sheets  of  the  day,  which 
had  been  left  with  her  a  few  minutes 
before  by  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  she 
saw  the  doings  of  a  parliament,  which 
began  by  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  ended  by  attacking  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  crown — which  com- 
menced by  opposing  tyranny  and  deceit 
in  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  ended  by 
far  exceeding  all  the  tyranny  and  deceit 
it  bad  opposed,  and  adding  the  most 
beastly  hypocrihy  and  violence,  fraud, 
rapine,  and  cruelty,  to  the  crimes  and 
follies  which  it  had  found  existing. 
She  read  and  smiled — she  read  and 
sighed — for  though  her  family  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  deeds  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  though  her  mother 
had  been  through  life  rather  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterians^  than 
their  opponents,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  cause  of  the  cavaliers,  with 
all  their  faults,  in  their  very  radmess 
and  want  of  all  pretence — something  in 
the  cold-blooded  hypocrisy  and  fidse 
pretexts  of  the  parliamentarians  which 
had  engaged  her  sympathies  on  the 
losing  side,  and  roused  her  indignation 
against  the  successful. 

While  she  was  thus  oceupied,  a 
horseman  t>assed  rapidly  before  the 
window  towards  the  prindpal  door  of 
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the  hooMt  croMing  like  a  quick  bird 
in  itA  flight,  and  casting  down  tht 
ptper,  the  ran  out  murmuring,  **  It  ii 
Charles  !^' 

There  was  a  largo  old-^hioned  ves- 
tibule hui^  with  pikes  and  arms,  cors- 
lets and  hMd-pieces,  and  stags'  antlers 
sad  hunting  horns,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  real  battle,  and  the  mimic 
warfare  of  the  chase.  The  door  lead- 
ing to  the  terrace  stood  wide  open,  with 
an  old  servant  on  either  side,  and  as 
ihe  bounded  forward  in  the  expectation 
of  meeting  her  brother,  with  her  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  pleasure,  to  greet 
him  on  his  return,  a  stranger  entered 
and  advanced  at  once  towards  her. 

Annie  Walton's  face  suddenly  be- 
came graver,  and  a  blush  rose  into 
her  cheek ;  but  the  cavalier  advanced 
vitha  frank  and  unembarrassed  air, 
walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  took 
hcf  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
friend> 

*■  Yon  thought  it  was  your  brother," 
he  said,  with  easy  grace,  saving  her  all 
trouble  of  explanation,  '*  and  you  are 
disafmointed.  Miss  Walton.  Would  that 
I  had  a  sister  to  look  so  joyful,  on  my 
fetnm  to  my  old  halls — but  your  dis- 
amintment  will  have  no  long  life. 
Cities  Walton  will  be  here  ere  the 
world  be  an  hour  older ;  and  in  the 
meaotime  you  must  show  me  and  my 
poor  beast  fkir  hospitality  till  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion  comes  himself  to 
tell  you  more  about  his  friend  Sir 
Francis  Clare." 

He  bowed  as  he  thus  introduced 
Umself,  and  Annie  Walton,  with  all 
courtesy,  but  a  grave  air,  invited  him 
to  the  hall  where  she  had  been  sitting, 
trying  to  call  to  mind  the  name  amongst 
those  of  all  her  brother's  acquaint- 
saees.  She  could  recollect  no  such 
perBOfif  however,  and  although  there 
was  in  the  frankness  of  the  stranger's 
■saner  something  that  pleased  her, 
yet  she  almost  thought  it  too  free,  in 
ens  whom  she  eould  not  believe  to  be 
wy  intimate  with  him.  Yet  there 
VIS  a  grace  as  well  as  an  ease  in  his 
faMaoour,  a  tone  not  easily  described, 
bit  wUA  can  onlv  be  acquired  bv  long 
iotinate  habits  of  familiarity  with  per- 
lOBS  of  high  mind  and  education ;  a 
leKlposMaBloo,  distinct  from  impu- 
doMe,  which  showed  her  at  once  that 
&o  Tistor  was  not  one  of  the  wild 
ad  iwddass  rojraterers  of  the  court 
Hfttfvqrflif  Sing  Charles,  who  pre- 


sumed without  merit,  and  endeavoured 
to  cover  vulgarity  of  spirit  with  self- 
confidence.  She  begged  the  stranger 
to  be  seated — he  bowed,  and  let  licr 
take  her  place,  while  he  remained 
standing  before  her,  calculating  ra- 
pidly what  was  passing  through  her 
thoughti>,  and  to  say  truth,  somewhat 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  cynosure 
of  neighbouring  eyes,  who,  whatever 
he  might  have  expected  to  find,  went 
far  in  loveliness  beyond  his  imaginop 
tion. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  while 
she  thought  of  what  was  next  to  come, 
but  the  stranger  spoke  first.  '<  I  must 
seem  very  bold,  I  fear,  and  somewhat 
too  free.  Miss  Walton,"  he  said  at 
length,  ''in  thus  treating  you  as  nn 
old  acquaintance;  but  tho  circum- 
stances of  these  days  engender  strange 
habits  of  rapidity  in  all  our  doings. 
Rough  times  abridge  ceremonies,  and 
besides,  when  our  thoughts  are  faun- 
liar  even  with  those  whom  we  have 
never  met,  a  sort  of  one-sided  friend- 
ship grows  up  in  our  breast  towards 
them  which  makes  us  forget  that  it  is 
not  reciprocal.  I  have  so  often  heard 
your  brother  talk  of  you,  so  often  con- 
versed with  him  of  you,  that  I  may 
think  myself  lucky  that  at  our  first 
meeting  I  did  not  offend  you  by  calling 
you  Annie." 

<'  It  would  have  surprised  more  than 
offended,"  replied  his  fair  companion, 
with  a  smile ;  **  but  Charles  will,  I 
trust,  soon  make  us  better  acquainted. 
Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

*•  Not  for  five  years,"  answered  Sir 
Francis  Clare ;  ''  and  yet,  sweet  lady, 
know  more  of  his  proceedings  than 
you  do  who  parted  with  him  but  a 
week  ago — not  that  he  is  deep-dyed  in 
plots  and  conspiracies  kept  from  his 
sister's  ear;  but  simply,  because  he 
wrote  to  me  yesterday  one  of  his  brief 
but  comprehensive  notes,  telling  me 
what  ho  purposed,  and  srmng  me  a 
rendezvous  here  to-dav,  which  I,  with 
my  usual  impatience,  have  run  before 
by  near  an  hour.  I  heard  of  him 
too,  as  I  came  along,  and  though  I 
found  that  I  should  be  before  him,  yet 
I  hurried  on^-not  to  surprise  his  sis- 
ter all  alone,  and  make  her  wonder 
what  strange  rash  man  had  come  to 
visit  her,  believe  me." 

*'  Such  an  object  were  little  worth 
the  spur,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  laugh- 
lAg:  «<bat  if  I  understand  you  right. 
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your  friendship  with  my  brother  must 
have  begun  when  he  was  in  France." 

"  Long  before  that,"  replied  the 
cavalier ;  "  but  when  last  I  parted  with 
him  he  was  in  Italv,  where  he  left  roe 
to  return  to  his  own  house.  We  bade 
each  other  farewell  under  the  Loprga 
do  Lanzi,  in  the  fair  town  of  Flo- 
rence." 

**  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  that  place,'* 
cried  Annie  Walton — "  it  is  one  of  the 
dreams  of  my  imagin<ation  which,  per- 
haps, may  never  be  realized." 

"  Few  dreams  of  the  imagination 
ever  are,**  answered  her  companion. 
**  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  fancy  is 
like  a  man  led  by  a  child,  who  tells 
him  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
will  show  him  in  the  garden  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  comes  to  see  the 
marvels,  fin<ls  them  but  May  blossoms 
and  briar  roses,  that  fade  as  soon  as 
gathered,  and  leave  a  bunch  of  thorns 
in  his  hand.** 

Annie  Walton  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  stranger's  brow,  and  gazed  at  the 
rich  floating  hair  that  covered  it,  to 
see  if  she  could  trace  any  of  the  marks 
of  that  age  which  has  proved  the  world 
and  discovered  its  delusions.  But  all 
was  youthful  and  open ;  there  was  no- 
thing gray  or  grave,  and  she  replied— 
'*  You  speak  sadly  of  this  earth  and 
its  enjoyments,  sir  5  and  yet  I  would 
not  part  with  fancy  and  all  her  plea- 
sant deceits  if  I  could." 

"  Never !  never  I'*  cried  Sir  Francis 
Clare,  eagerly.  **  If  1  may  use  a  para- 
dox, sweet  lady,  the  deceits  of  reality 
are  ten  times  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  imagination.  If  dl  things  are 
delusions  except  the  hopes  of  a  higher 
and  a  holier  world,  let  us  keep  the 
pleasant  ones  at  least,   and  they  are 

those  of  fancy but  what  have  we 

here? — the  last  news  from  London,** 

**  The  reply  of  the  parliament  to  the 
king's  message,**  answered  the  lady ; 
♦*  and  thirty-one  good  reasons  for  re- 
jecting his  majesty's  offers,  with  the 
godly  and  soul-saving  declaration  of 
several  pious  men  concerning  popery 
and  prelacy." 

The  stranger  laughed. 
"  How  easy  is  it,"  he  cried,  *'  to 
cover  g^oss  treason,  not  alone  to  king 
but  country,  with  fair  pretexts  of  free- 
dom, or  to  hide  what  they  themselves 
call  the  most  carnal  self-seeking,  with 
the  garb  of  religious  zeal,  and  to  give 
the  fairest  Dames  to  the  blankest  paa. 


sions  of  our  nature!  *Tis  a  trite  ve* 
mark,  but  one  that  forces  itself  upon 
us  every  day ;  and  yet  this  is  the  trade 
that  succeeds  in  the  world,  so  that 
gross  deceit  raises  itself  to  high  places, 
and  sits  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  while 
honesty  is  left  to  beg  her  bread,  and 
plain  truth  stands  shivering  in  a  ragged 
blanket." 

''But  I  should  think  such  barefaced 
hypocrisy  as  this,"  answered  the  ladyi 
•*  would  deceive  no  one.  People  may 
pretend  to  believe  it,  but  it  must  bo 
mere  affectation,  as  bad  as  tho  hypo- 
crisv  itself.'* 

''  Your  pardon,  madam,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  '*  there  never  yet  was  false* 
hood  so  open  and  impudent,  which  often 
repeated  and  told  with  a  smooth  facG» 
would  not  find  many  to  give  it  ready 
credence.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  wt 
see  some  monstrous  lie  decked  oat 
with  strong  assurances  of  sincerity  and 
zeal,  pass  current  with  the  multitude. 
Oh,  lady,  there  is  an  appetite  for  false- 
hood in  thb  world  that  makes  the  many- 
headed  monster  gorge  the  food  how* 
ever  dirty,  and,  like  a  hungry  dog,  pluck 
morsels  from  the  very  kenneL — Yet 
there  is  some  truth,  too,  in  what  these 
people  say.  I  am  not  one  to  cover 
them  with  bad  names ;  for  alas,  bow* 
ever  wTong  they  may  be  now,  the  king 
put  himself  in  fault  at  first.  The  roMi 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  others,  will  some  time  or 
another  have  to  compel  others  to  do 
justice  to  him ;  and  he  who  has  aban* 
doncd  his  friends  in  time  of  need,  will 
surely  have  to  lament  their  loss  when 
he  has  to  struggle  with  enemies." 

**  And  has  the  king   done  this  ?** 
asked  Annie  Walton. 

*'  Strafford,  Strafford  I"  said  the  c». 
valier,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head — <<  bold,  firm-hearted,  gallant 
Strafford.  That  fatal  error  was  the 
downfall  of  King  Charles.  Where  U 
the  hand  that  now  shall  raise  him  up  ? 
Lady,  when  a  general  finds  himself  in 
a  town  about  to  be  besieged  by  an 
enemy,  he  strengthens  his  fortifications 
and  throws  down  all  the  scattered 
houses  and  indefensible  suburbs  that 
might  give  the  foes  advantage  in  their 
approach ;  but  the  king  pursued  a  dif* 
ferent  course :  he  threw  down  bii  de- 
fences and  maintained  all  the  suburb* 
and  weak  points.  But  this  is  sorrj 
conversation  for  a  lady's  ear,"  be  ooa 
tinned ;  **  what  a  fair  scene  does  tlu| 
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show.  In  riding  through  the 
»iind  I  did  not  mark  all  the 
round  me.'* 

I  indeed  as  fine  a  view  as  any 
onntTT  ronndj*'  replied  Annie 
;  *'  and  often  when  I  feci  sad 
9 1  come  and  gaze  out  here^ 
m  to  find  comfort  and  confi* 
'om  the  sight.*' 

1  are  joa  ever  sad  at  heart  ?*' 
ir  Francis  Clare  with  a  smile. 
;  very  oflen,  it  is  true,"  she  re- 
'bnt  still  in  the  present  dis- 
itate  of  the  coantry,  which  is 
of  those  dark  storms  through 
ae  can  see  no  glimpse  of  com- 
hinej  I  cannot  but  sometimes 
s  and  apprehensions — not  for 
ndeedj  for  no  one  would  hurt 
I9  I  suppose ;  but  for  mv  bro- 
id  then  I  need  the  sight  of 
hich  speak  with  a  voice  not  to 
iderstood,  of  God's  power  and 
iness  too,  to  show  me  that 
the  tempest  may  rage  for  a 
will  give  place  to  brighter 
last,  and  perhaps,  in  itself, 
K>d  even  wnile  it  seems  des- 
destroy." 

may  yon  feel  ever  thus,**  cried 
ier»  eagerly ;  "  for  it  was  such 
ongbt  back  the  dove  to  the 
ogth.  Yet  often  when  we  see 
of  roaring  waters  round  us, 
truction  on  every  side,  the 
U  sink,  and  trust  and  confi- 
re  way  for  a  time.  And  yet," 
^  laughing,  **  I  am  not  one  to 
.  many  sombre  thoughts ;  and 
y  companions  of  tnoughtless 
old  know  with  what  sad  con- 


versation I  have  entertained  afair  lady, 
they  would  recommend  me  a  Geneva 
skull-cap,  and  a  straight  black  cloak. 
I  can  assure  you,  ladv,  our  talk  in  the 
court  is  much  less  solemn.  Except  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  we 
speak  soberly  of  war  and  policy  as 
men  take  a  walk  after  breakmst  for  a 
good  digestion,  our  days  pass  much  in 
the  consideration  of  lace  collars,  the 
fashion  of  sword  knots,  and  of  how 
to  get  them.  The  world,  I  believe^ 
and  most  of  the  things  in  it  are  not 
worth  the  waste  of  five  minutes' 
heavy  thought ;  and  weighed  in  a  just 
balance,  perhaps  a  madrigal  and  a 
charge  of  horse,  a  sonnet  of  tif!any 
poetry,  and  the  plan  of  a  campaigm^ 
are  matters  of  much  more  nearly  the 
same  importance  than  we  think.  But 
there  comes  your  brother,  or  I  am 
mistaken." 

"  Yes,  yes !"  cried  the  lady,  gladly 
gazing  out  of  the  open  window  into 
the  valley,  along  which  a  small  party 
of  horsemen  were  riding :  "  he  will  be 
here  directly ;"  and  she  and  her  com- 
panion, whose  conversation  had  greatly 
won  upon  her,  continued  watching  the 
progress  of  the  young  Lord  Wuton^ 
as  he  rode  rapidly  along  the  valley,  till 
he  was  hid  behind  the  high-wooded 
banks,  near  which,  as  we  have  already 
related,  he  paused  to  hold  a  short  con- 
versation with  poor  Arrah  Neil.  They 
wondered  what  detained  him  so  long 
under  the  trees;  but  after  a  brief 
pause,  he  appeared  again,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  sprang  from  his  horse 
at  the  hall-door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


aANcis,"  exclaimed  Lord  Wal- 
il^Dg  the  cavalier's  hand  with 
ffemess,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ttie  embrace  of  his  sister, 
1  here  before  me  ?  You  must 
d  ^e  spur  from  Worcester  if 
ber  left  Uie  good  town  before 

Kve  used  the  spur,  Charles," 
lb  friend,  "  on  purpose  to  out- 
,  and  introduce  myself  to  this 
without  your  assistance.  You 
ihrajt  was  the  most  impatient 
iliy  aad  strange  I  fear  she 
me;  for  I  could  plainly  see 
^Ind  nmrer  beerd  the  name  of 
lb  XXIL— No.  128. 


Francis  Clare  before,'*  he  added,  with 
with  a  gay  laugh,  and  some  emphasis 
on  the  words. 

<'  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  with  a  grave  smile ;  **  but  she 
must  know  you  now,  Francis,  as  one 
of  her  brother's  dearest  and  oldest 
friends.  However,  I  must  send  her 
away  from  us  for  a  minute,  for  I  have 
a  task  for  her,  sad  but  pleasing,  to  per- 
form. 1  just  now  found  poor  Arrah 
Neil,  dear  Annie,"  he  continued; 
''  she  was  sitting  by  the  Bishop's  Wel1» 
dark  and  sorrowful,  as  well  she  may  be. 
The  poor  old  man,  Neil,  is  ciead. 
They  dragged  him  as  far  as  Devises^ 
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whore  the  lamp  that  has  burned  so 
faintly  for  the  last  two  years  went  out, 
and  tJie  poor  girl  has  found  her  way 
back  hither.  Something  must  be  done 
for  her,  Annie,  and  till  we  can  settle 
what,  she  must  stay  here.  I  left  Lan- 
gan  with  her  to  bring  her  up  ;  so  see 
to  her  comfort,  sister,  for  by  her  dress 
I  think  they  must  have  robbed  her  by 
the  way." 

"  Poor  child  !'*  cried  Annie  Walton. 
^'  I  was  sure  the  old  man  would  die. 
Can  these  be  really  Christiansy  Charles, 
for  a  few  rash  words,  spoken  in  haste 
to  take  a  man  of  seventy  ft*om  his  sick 
bed " 

"  His  words  meant  more  than  they 
seemed,  Annie>*'  answered  her  bro- 
ther ;  *'at  least  so  I  gather  from  their 
answer  to  my  application  for  his  re- 
lease: but  see  to  her  comfort^  dear 
girl>  and  then  come  back  to  USi  for  the 
poor  thing  spoke  of  some  evil  hanging 
over  me  here ;  and,  though  at  times  so 
strange,  I  have  often  retilarked  she 
speaks  not  lightly." 

"  N09  indeed,  Charles/  replied  bis 
sister,  with  an  anxious  look.  ''Evil 
hanginff  over  Jrou?  What  can  she 
taean?^ 

"  I  know  not,  Annie,'*  rejoined  Lord 
Walton.  "  Nothing  has  happetied  to 
cause  jou  alarm,  has  there  ? 

"Nothing!**  she  answered.  "Dry 
of  Longsoaken  was  here  this  mominflr> 
but  he  was  all  smoothness  and  ci- 
vility." 

"  That  looks  ill,"  said  Sir  Francis 
Clare.  "  He  must  be  a  roundhead  bv 
his  name ;  and  whenever  they  sptok 
smoothly,  beware  of  the  serpent  in  the 
grass." 

"  And  he  is  a  serpent,  if  ever  the 
earth  produced  one,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  thoughtfully.  "  Did  he  speak 
smoothly  and  civilly? — so,  so.  What 
was  the  object  of  hiA  visit,  Annie — or 
bad  he  any  apparent  object  ?** 

"Purely,  it  seemed,"  replied  Miss 
Walton,  "to  ask  after  my  health, 
during  what  he  called  your  long  ab- 
sence. I  told  him  your  absence  had 
not  been  long — only  a  week ;  and  that 
you  had  already  concluded  your  busi- 
ness with  the  committee^  and  would 
return  to-day.  So  then  he  left  that 
paper  with  me,  which  he  said  must  be 
marrow  and  fatness  to  all  well-disposed 
noblemen  like  yourself.  But,  indeed, 
he  seemed  well  affected  towards  vou, 
knSl  saidf  *  I  now  recollect  iomeloing 


about  the  people  of  Bishop's 
having  encroached  upon  your 
Sarham,  which  he  should  be  h. 
set  right  for  you,  which  he  c< 
if  you  pleased,  without  your  n 
pearing  in  the  matter,  so  as 
affect  your  popularity  with  th 
fearing  people  of  the  place.'  " 

"  W  here  did  he  learn  I  evei 
to  have  my  name  appear  in  m 
did  ?"  asked  Charles  Walton,  { 
"  'Tis  but  such  low  and  creepin 
as  he  is,  who  do  things  they  ( 
own.  He  had  some  other  ( 
this  is  all  a  pretence  1  But  { 
Annie,  there  is  Langan  with  t 
girl ;  perhaps  she  will  tell  yo 
than  she  would  say  to  me — ^ba* 
press  her,  Annie,  if  she  be  nnwi 
And  now,  Francis,"  he  contii 
his  sister  left  the  room — "  fii 
come,  after  so  long  an  absence 
what  is  this  serious  business  tl 
would  speak  with  me  upon  ?*' 

"  Faith,  but  a  little  matter 
world  goes,"  replied  his  friend 
yet  one  which  would  hare  be 
sidered  mighty  some  ten  yei 
Now  men  draw  two  strawa 
longest,  or  toss  np  a  crown  ; 
know  which  partr  they  will 
whether  they  will  fight  for  thei 
ful  king  or  nis  rebel  parliamen' 

"  Not  ouite  so,  Francis," 
Charles  Walton,  seriously :  "  1 
at  least,  the  question  would  ev 
serious  one — whether  I  should  c 
sword  for  the  representatlTes 
people  of  England,  when  fiffhl 
the  just  liberties  of  the  lana«  1 
sovereign  who  has  8omewha;t  in 
them?  even  if  the  case  stood 
as  the  parliament  puts  it,  but- 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  adde 
words,  Charles,"  interrupted  tl; 
Her :  "  for  on  them  hangs  all  ti 
The  kbig  is  willing  to  do  ample 
to  all  men.  Granted  that  he  hj 
mitted  faults — and  who  has 
cause  to  complain  than  I  have  ?— | 
that  he  has  had  bad  advisers^ 
that  he  sacrificed  Strafford—* 

"  A  terrible  fault,  indeed^" 
Lord  Walton. 

"  Granted  that  his  ezaetiott 
uijust — ship-money  a  breach 
best  and  soundest  laws— tht 
chamber  an  iniquitous  lynunr 
these  errors  were  a  pert  of  hie' 
tance,  and  perhaps  if  w«  looked  < 
we  should  find  thai  cmr  ftlN 
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hj  raffering  encoaraged 
rho  fawned  upon  the  hand 
Iheni  to  the  grocind»  who 
f  t6  tyranny  whenever  it 
th  its  rod,  have  as  great  a 

responsibility  as  he  has 
d  the  powers  transmitted 
fether.  Bat  I  come  not 
such  questions,  Charles 
1m  king  has  committed 
^eves  for  them,  he  is 
Jr  them^-he  has  done  all 
do  to  remedy  evils  past, 
Monrity  against  their  re- 
[e  calls  upon  every  loyal 
I  him,  not  only  in  defend- 
le  itself,  but  the  country, 
ho  would  evidently  shake 
m  to  the  ground,  over- 
it  institutions,  and  esta- 
he  reign  of  anarchy,  the 
y-headed  monster,  which 
ited,  end  in  a  despotism 
i  than  any  we  have  yet 
e  land.  And  will  Charles 
mt  and  chivalrous  as  he 
1^— will  he  refuse  to  obey 
^  is  he,  who  was  wont  to 
igfated  and  so  true,  one 
believe  that  the  pretences 
Mnt  are  true — that  they 
educe  the  power  of  the 

doe  limits,  lop  the  pre- 
hose  branches  that  core 
id  secure  the  freedom  of 
bC  leave  the  stability  of 
Or  does  he  approve  of 
retezts  even  to  sain  just 
lo  I  I  know  him  better." 
,"  replied  the  young  no- 
either  approve  the  prae^ 
ieve  the  pretences  of  the 

But  I  have  hitherto 
le«r  friend,  though  they 
itoxicated  with  authority, 
vf  which  is  new  to  them, 
nride  may  encroach  upon 
sgative  of  the  crown  and 
P  the  subject — for  I  can 
nament  to  become  a  more 
t  tiiaa  even  a  monarch — 
re  trusted  that  the  wiser 
r  members  of  that  body 
■om  the  drunkenness  that 
^  and  the  fears  that  have 
I ;  and  that  at  all  events, 
HIS  and  outrageous  eier- 
shoidd  take  jplace,  those 
ir  Ikvoured  the  arbitrary 
iMfl  prerogative,  o^  the 
w&nt^  "Oi  'the  eommoD^y 


may  have  sufficient  weight  to  counter- 
balance that  authority  which  is  but 
delegated  by  the  people,  and  which  the 
people  can  again  resume." 

"  Fatal  confidence,"  exclaimed  the 
cavalier,  with  a  dark  and  melancholy 
look,  '<  which  never  has  been,  never 
will  be  justified !  Yet  it  is  one  that  in 
all  civil  strifes  many  wise  and  manv good 
men  have  entertained,  till  they  found, 
when  too  late,  how  cruelly  they  had 
deceived  themselves  ;  till  hanging  be- 
tween two  parties  and  supporting 
neither,  they  saw  the  one  sink  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  other,  which  per* 
haps,  they  most  condemned,  rise  mto 
power,  and  go  on  in  evil ;  and  then 
when  they  strove  to  arrest  the  course 
of  wrong,  found  themselves  either 
earned  away  by  the  current  and  in- 
volved in  wickedness  they  would  fain 
have  opposed,  or  sunk  beneath  the  tor- 
rent with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
divert  it  while  yet  it  was  feeble,  and 
whose  efforts  they  mieht  have  rendered 
successful,  had  they  joined  therein  in 
time.  Let  me  tell  you,  Charles,  that 
in  the  history  of  all  contentions,  such 
as  those  that  now  shake  the  land,  there 
is  a  time  when  the  balance  of  sincerity 
and  right  is  clearly  on  one  side,  and 
that  it  is  then  true  lovers  of  their 
country  should  step  in  with  their  whole 
strength  to  turn  the  balance  of  power 
on  that  side  also.  There  is  such  a  time 
believe  me ;  and  now  is  the  moment  1'* 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  thonghtfuUv.  ''I  said,  my 
friend,  that  I  hiftd  hitherto  felt  the  im- 
pressions I  described.  I  did  not  deny 
that  they  are  somewhat  shaken,  per- 
haps more  than  I  believe.** 

"  When  that  time  has  come,*'  con- 
tinued the  cavalier,  without  appearing 
to  mark  his  reply,  "  it  is  the  dutv  of 
every  man  to  ask  himself,  on  which 
side  is  now  the  right  ?  on  which  side 
is  now  the  danger  ?  and,  casting  away 
the  memory  of  old  faults  and  old 
grrievances,  to  choose  boldly  and  con- 
scientiously between  the  two.  If  he 
chooses  well,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  at 
any  after  time  to  guard  agunst  a  re- 
newal of  errors  on  the  pa^  of  those 
whom  he  supports;  but  if  firom  any 
fear  of  such  a  renewal  he  turns  to  the 
side  which  he  knows  to  be  acting  amiss, 
he  commits  himself  for  ever  to  the 
errors  he  supports,  and  can  never 
ho^e  to  stop  their  course,  or  avert 
tiieir  eonseqcMiioes.    What  I  Aft  yoa 
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then  to  do  is*  to  choose !  I  say  not, 
join  the  king :  I  say  not,  oppose  the 
parliament:  I  merely  say,  lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart,  forgetting  mis- 
takes that  are  past,  ask  yourself,  which 
is  now  right,  and  which  is  now  wrong? 
and  choose  as  your  conscience  shall 
direct." 

Lord  Walton  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  deep  thought ;  then  giving 
his  hand  to  hb  friend,  he  said, ''  I  will! 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present,  Francis ; 
nor  inquire  whether,  when  I  say,  I  will, 
I  might  not  say,  I  have.  Resolutions 
such  as  these  had  better  be  spoken  of 
as  little  as  possible  till  they  can  be  exe- 
cuted. Stay  till  to-morrow  morning : 
then  back  to  the  king  ;  your  further 
presence  here  might  be  dangerous  to 
yourself  and  hurtful  to  your  cause. 
And  now  to  other  things :  how  long 
had  you  been  here  before  I  came  ?" 

*'  Long  enough  to  find  it  a  danger- 
ous abode,  good  friend,**  replied  the 
cavalier.  "  In  truth,  Walton,  if  you 
have  not  got  an  angel  here,  you  have 
what  is  more  like  one  than  any  thing 
my  eyes  have  yet  seen." 

**  Oh!  I  know  your  gallant  speeches," 
answered  Charles  Walton,  with  a 
laugh,  his  face  losing  the  grave  cast 
which  was  habitual  to  it,  and  bright- 
ening with  cheerful  light ;  **  but  Annie 
is  well  accustomed  to  hear  sweet 
things,  and  I  fear  not  the  effect  of 
any  high-flown  southern  compliments 
on  her  little  heart,  which,  however 
gentle,  is  firm  enough  to  stand  a  longer 
siege  than  any  .you  will  have  time  to 
give  it.  But,"  he  added,  while  his 
brow  grew  sad  again,  <'  I  will  own  to 
you,  Francis,  it  is  her  future  fate  that 
in  these  troublous  times  half  makes 
a  coward  of  me  ;  and,  thoueh  know- 
ing what  is  right,  that  will  I  do ;  yet 
there  is  a  hesitating  fear  within  me, 
that  in  the  course  I  am  destined  to 
pursue,  I  may  bring  down  sorrow  and 
misfortune  upon  that  bright,  kind 
being,  who  has  been  ever  my  sunshine 
and  my  hope." 

''  I  can  feel  that  it  must  be  so, 
Charles,"  replied  his  friend,  gravely. 
*'  Had  I  a  sbter  such  as  that,  it  would 
be  so  with  me.  Therein  I  can  do 
little  to  console,  and  perhaps  less  to 
counsel  or  to  help  you.  But  yet, 
Charles  Walton,  you  know  I  am  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  knight:  my 
sword  and  heart  for  my  king  and  my 
fair  lady ;  and  without  any  rash  pro- 


mising of  love  for  one  whom  1 
only  known  an  hour,  such  aa  oi 
of  our  gay  courtiers  would  mi 
promise  you,  that  whatever 
you,  so  long  as  life  and  streDgti 
my  next  thought,  after  my  du^  t 
and  my  sovereign,  shall  be  tc 
for  the  protection  and  safe^  ( 
friend's  sister." 

Lord  Walton  smiled,  with  a  1 

which  pleasure  and  ^ef  werestr 

blended,  but  he  replied  nothing,  i 

once  more  pressing  Clare's  haoi 

<<  Why  do    you    smile,    Chi 

asked  the  caviUier.    "Is  it.thi 

think  me  too  young,  too  l^gl 

gay,  to  take  such  a  task  upon  i 

My  honour,  my  regard,  you  ( 

doubt,  I  know,  and  as  for  th 

these  are  days  when  the  old  ti 

chivalry  must  revive,  or  the  f 

set  in  darkness  indeed ;  and  ti 

ancient  periods  men  young  ai 

have,  with  a  holy  devotion,  b< 

safeguards  and  protectors  of 

well  nigh  as  fair  and  bright  i 

if  we  may  believe  the  tales  we 

**  But  those  tales  still  ended  in 

riage,  Francis,"  said  Lord  Wa 

«  Well  there  let  it!"  cried tl 

lier,  gaily.  **  Here  I  dedicate  m 

and  sword  to  her.     Those  bn| 

shall  be  my  loadstars  on  the 

glory,  her  smile  give  double  ^ 

my  arm,  and  fresh  sharpness 

lance.    There,  Walton,  is  not  t 

true  Orlando?     But  seriouaf; 

meant  your    somewhat  ruefb 

just  now  ?     Was  it  that  yoa  i 

the  gay  youth  of  former  days  b 

fit  to  supply  a  brother's  place 

of  need ;  or,  perhaps,  still  leaSy 

a  husband's  duties  on  him,  if  ] 

circumstances  should  draw  you 

heart  towards  him  ?     But  let 

you,  Charles,  these  are  times  th 

even  the  thoughtless  think  ;  ai 

I  buckled  me  to  the  cause  1 1 

cast  away  and  left  in  foreign  1 

but  the  higher  purposes  of  the 

"  No,  no,   Francis,"  replie 

Walton,  interrupting  him;    ' 

neither  doubt,  nor  fear,  nor  n 

that  made  me  smile.     You  do 

pose  that,  did  I  not  know  am 

that  is  noble  and  generous 

nature,  and  bright  and  keen 

mind,    I  would  have   taken 

my  heart  as  I  have  done.    Tb 

miffht  be  some  weeds  in  the  | 

wifi  not  deny ;  but  they  were  o 
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as  an  hour's  labour  would  pluck  out 
with  ease,  or  such  as  would  wither 
away  under  the  first  hot  sun,  and  leave 
the  lowers  and  fruit  behind  uninjured. 
I  smiled  but  to  think  that  some  five 
yem  ago,  when  we  were  both  in  hap- 
pier days  than  these,  I  often  thought 
that  I  would  gladly  give  my  Annie  to 
Dj  earlv  friend,  but  little  dreamed 
tint  times  might  come  when  he  himself 
would  ofTer,  ere  he  had  seen  her  twice, 
to  be  her  defender  and  protector  in 
eife  of  her  brother's  death :  and  who 
ihall  saj,  Francis,  how  soon  such  loss 
may  call  for  such  support.  But 
here  she  comes  again;  let  us  say  no 
nore  of  this  ;  but,  thank  you,  thank 

ra  from  my  heart  for  all  you  promise, 
know  right  well  that  promise  will 
be  kept,  if  it  cost  vour  last  drop  of 

The  faces  of  both  gentlemen  were 
grave  when  Annie  Walton  joined  them, 
lod  on  hers  too  there  were  traces  of 
iome tears.  "Poor  Arrah  Neil!"  she 
Bid;  "hers  indeed  has  been  a  hard 
&te.  She  has  made  me  weep  with  the 
tde  of  the  old  man's  sufferings,  so 
nikDv  and  so  sweetly  did  she  tell  it. 
Bot  I  could  obtain  no  further  infor- 
■tfion  in  regard  to  the  danger  she 
■pprehended  might  befall  you,  Charles ; 
■d  I  cannot  but  think  that  her  words 
We  spoken  in  one  of  those  strange, 
^omy  moods,  that  sometimes  ftill 
^  her." 

"I  think  so  too,"  answered  Lord 
Jjlton;  « — at  least  it  may  be  so. 
where  have  you  lodged  her,  Annie  ?** 

"She  18  with  good  Dame  Rachael 
■Mr,"  answered  bis  sister ;  "  but  for 
tii^ghtf  she  is  to  have  the  little  room 
Mtt  the  west  tower,  and  tomorrow 
fOQ  rniut  tell  me  more  of  your  plans 
fcr  her,  Charles." 

•I  wUl,  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
tat," — to-morrow; — Ay  to-morrow," 
■d  be  fell  into  thought. 

The  evening  passed  more  cheerfully 
te  the  conversation  of  the  morning 
pmnised.  AH  seemed  anxious  to 
•■Ich  a  few  hours  from  the  gloomy 
^hooghts  that  hung  over  the  times, 
>id  bat  few  allusions  were  made  to 
Ae  drvnmstances  of  the  day  ;  but  any 
flther  subject,  which  minds  full  of  rich 


as  some  passing  cloud  of  thought  swept 
over  them ;  but  the  young  lord,  whose 
power  over  himself  was  great,  kept 
the  same  even  tenor,  not  gay,  for  such 
was  not  his  disposition ;  not  gloomy  or 
meditative,  for  ne  did  not  choose  to  be 
so,  but  cahn  and  easy,  conversing  with- 
out apparent  effort  on  a  thousand 
varied  things,  and  never  for  an  instant 
showing  the  least  absence  or  forget- 
fulness.  Yet,  perhaps,  all  felt  that 
there  were  dangers  and  disasters  abroad 
on  every  side,  though  they  sat  there 
as  a  cheerful  party,  with  the  windows 
of  the  heart  closed  against  the  storm 
that  raged  without. 

There  was  but  one  moment,  when  a 
shadow  seemed  to  fall  upon  all,  and  that 
too  was  after  a  song.  Charles  Walton 
had  asked  his  sister  to  sing  before 
they  parted  for  the  night ;  and  after 
some  thought,  seeking  in  vain  for  a 
livelier  strain,she  chose — perhaps  from 
the  irrepressible  anxieties  of  her  own 
heart — a  little  ballad,  which  had  been 
a  favourite  of  her  mother's. 


THE  SONG. 
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could  produce,  was  chosen,  as 
B  to  exclude  more  sombre  topics. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  both  Annie 
Wilton  and  their  new  companion  would 
ora  aoDMnt  or  two  look  grave  andsad. 


Hope  sung  a  song  of  future  years. 
Replete  with  sunny  hours  ; 
When  present  sorrow's  dew-like  tears 
Should  all  be  hid  in  flowers. 

"  But    Memory  backward  turned  her 
eyes, 

And  taught  the  heart  to  foar 
More  stormy  clouds,  more  angry  skies, 

With  each  succeeding  year. 

"  But  still  Hope  sung,  as  by  that  voice 
Such  warnings  sad  were  given, 

In  louder  strains  bade  youth  rejoice. 
And  age  look  on  to  heaven." 

Each  kept  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  song  was  done,  and  each 
gave  a  sigh;  but  then  the  cavalier 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Miss  Walton 
to  sing  again,  for  her  voice  was  one  of 
those,  full  of  native  music,  which  the 
ear  longs  for  when  once  heard,  as  the 
weary  heart  of  manhood  thirsts  to  taste 
again  the  fearlessjoys  of  infancy.  But 
she  declined,  saying  she  was  somoivhnt 
weary,  and  shortly  after  the  little 
party  separated  for  the  night. 

Charles  Walton  shook  his  friend's 
hand  warmly  as  they  parted,  at  a  yet 
early  hour,  and  adding  to  the  good 
night,  *'  we  will  speak  more  before  you 
go  to-morrow,"  he  himself  retired  to 
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liU  obatnber  to  pus  several  hours  in 
meditation  ere  be  lay  down  to  rest. 

Assoonashewas  alone  the  young  lord 
sent  away  a  servant  who  was  waiting 
for  bim^  and  then  leaned  bis  head  upon 
bis  band  for  some  ten  minutes  with- 
out moving.  At  length  be  raised  bis 
eyes  to  a  heavy  sword  that  bung  above 
the  old  carved  mantel-piece,  rose*  took 
it  down,  drew  it  from  the  sheath^  and 
gazed  upon  the  blade.  There  were 
some  dents  and  notches  in  the  edge  ; 
and  saying  in  a  low  tune,  ^'  it  has  done 
good  service — it  may  do  more,"  he 
thrust  it  back  again,  and  hung  it  up 
as  before.  **  I  will  go  to  my  cabinet 
and  write  two  lines  to  the  king/'  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause ;  but  then, 
again  be  stopped,  and  meditated,  mur- 
muring, ''no,  it  were  better  not  to 
write ;  such  documents  are  dangerous. 
I  will  send  a  message.  I  see  they  sus- 
pect me  already.  It  were  as  well  to  de- 
stroy the  commission  and  those  other 
papers — and,  if  at  all,  at  once. — I  will 
do  it  now« — What  is  the  matter  ?"  he 
continued,  as  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door. 

*'  Charles,  Charles,*'  cried  his  sister, 
coming  into  the  room  ;  and  as  he 
sprang  to  meet  her,  be  saw  her  face 
was  very  pale. 

**  There  is  a  terrible  smoke,'*  she  ex- 
claimed, ^*  and  a  rushing  sound  like  fire. " 

"  Where,  where?"  asked  her  brother, 
eagerly  hurrying  towards  the  door. 

**In  the  corridor,  beyond  my  room," 
answered  Annie,  **  towards  the  west 
wing.  Oh,  bid  them  ring  the  alarm-bell. " 

**  On  no  account  I  on  no  account  1" 
cried  her  brother,  darting  out.  **  Call 
all  the  servants,  Annie.  Run,  Alice," 
bo  continued  to  one  of  his  sister's 
maids,  who  had  followed  her  pale  and 
trembling,  ''send  Hugh  and  Roger 
hither,  and  then  call  the  rest.  Smoke, 
indeed !  There  is  fire  somewhere  I 
Quick,  girl,  quick!  Go  back,  my 
Annie,  and  dress  yourself  again.  I 
will  soon  tell  you  more."  And  thus 
saying,  he  hurried  on  through  the  wide 
gallery,  upon  which  the  door  of  his 
bed-room  opened,  and  then  along  the 
corridor  beyond. 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  at  each 
step  he  took,  the  crackling  and  rushing 
sound  iii  fire  soon  became  audible,  and 
then  a  fitful  flash  broke  across  the 
obbcuiii^,  like  that  of  a  Mgnal  gun 
seen  through  a  heavy  mist. 

In  a  minute  he  was  at  a  large  door 


which  closed  the  end  of  the  con 
and  through  the  neighbouring  wi 
be  could  see  tlie  projection  of  o 
the  flanking  towers  with  a  small 
bole  showing  a  red  glare  within. 

'*  Here  is  the  fire,"  be  cried- 
my  own  cabinet !  How  can  this 
happened  ?"  and  be  laid  bb  band 
the  latch.  The  door  was  locked, 
tried  to  turn  the  key,  but  it  wa 
barrassed.  "  Bring  me  an  axe 
exclaimed,  hearing  some  of  the 
vants  following  him  rapidly.  **  ] 
me  an  axe  directly ! — quick,  quii 
all  the  papers  will  be  burned,' 
again  he  tried  to  turn  the  key. 

"  The  charter  chests  were  rem 
my  lord,  to  the  next  room,"  sai 
good  servant  Langan.  *'  I  n 
them  myself  by  your  own  orde 
before  we  went,  that  the  floor  i 
be  repaired." 

The  young  lord  laid  bis  hand 
his  brow  for  an  instant,  and  then  i 

"  Let  the  rest  perish  then  !-*- 
no  matter  ;"  and  just  as  he  spot 
alarm-bell  rang  loud  and  long. 

"  What  fool  has  done  that? 
claimed  Charles  Walton.  "  Ah  I 
cis,  is  that  you?"  he  continued,  ape 
to  Sir  Francis  Clare,  who  was  v 
following  him  fully  dressed, ''  —a 
in  your  ear :   mount  your  horae 
and  be  gone,"  he  whispered.  **  Wi 
have  all  the  country  on  us  in  hi 
hour.  See,  there  are  some  twenty  < 
terrace  already.  Langan,  her^—| 
round  with  this  gentleman  to  thi 
bles  by  the  back-way,  then  throng 
wood  with  him  till  be  is  beyon 
grounds.      Francis,  say   I  am  < 
mined  1"  he  added  again,  lowerii 
voice.      "  You    shall   see   me 
Away,  away,  good  friend  1  you 
not  the  people  here." 

By  this  time  servants  were  hnr 
up  with  buckets  of  water  ^d  witl 
to  break  down  the  door  ;  but  heft 
sufl^ered  that  to  be  done.  Lord  W 
turned  to  one  of  those  behind  m 
"  See  to  poor  Arrab  Neil ;  sb< 
the  chamber  j  ust  beneath  us.  Tal 
to  vour  lady's  room.  Now,  R<^pei 
and  Dick  move  out  the  chests 
the  place  where  Langan  says  b 
them.  Take  them  down  to  tin 
race ;  but  set  some  one  to  watch  1 
Hark!  there  is  something  ! 
within." 

"  The  great  case  of  booksy  nay 
by  the  sound,**  said  one  of  the  n 
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V  ffive  me  an  axe/*  cried  the 
loblemui,  and  vith  a  few  blows 
ed  the  lock  off  the  door,  and 
it  open,  bidding  the  men  throw 
rater  as  he  did  so. 
bunt  the  flames  and  smoke> 
*,  with  such  fury  that  all  were 

0  run  back ;  and  as  it  somewhat 
ftvayi  the  frightful  scene  of  de- 
D  that  the  interior  of  the  tower 
df  too  plainly  showed  there 
possibility  left  of  saving  that 

the  building.  "  Now,  my 
oiy"  cried  the  young  lord,  '*  let 
M  can  find  buckets  keep  pour- 
he  water.  The  rest  help  me 
vay  the  woodwork  between  the 
id  the  rest.  Some  run  up  to 
ridor  above,  break  down  the 
^9  and  throw  it  back  away 
3  flames.  Fear  not,  but  at  all 
It  off  the  tower  from  the  rest 
DOse.     Call  some  of  those  men 

below.  Why  do  they  stand 
•e?" 

icene  of  hurrv  and  confusion 
sceeded  can  be  imagined  by 
ho  have  witnessed  the  con- 
iD  produced  bv  a  fire  in  a  rural 
where  few  of  those  means  and 
ee  which  in  great  towns  exist 
yy  but  often  are  found  inef- 
iren  there*  are  not  to  be  met 

all.  To  prevent  the  flames 
itending  to  the  rest  of  that 
u  found  impossible,  notwith- 

•U  the  efforts  of  the  noble 
if  the  mantiony  and  the  stre- 
lerfioiH  of  his  servantsi  who 
recovered  from  the  first  con- 
r  surprise^  and  recollected  the 
tary  habits  which  they  had 
.  in  former  days.  The  te- 
toOj  who  flocked  up  at  the 
f  the  alarm-belly  gave  eager 
rery  eAcient  help  as  well  as  a 
id  the  townsfolk  ;  but  still  the 
i4  groundi  extended  from  the 

the  rooms  in  the  wing,  rxm 

1  ooniiceSf  caught  the  beams, 
itened  the  whole  building  with 
ioi^  when  a  tall,  grave  stranger 
k  doak  and  hat  walked  calmly 
ord  Walton,  who  had  come 
the  terrace  to  give  directions 
eo^  below,  and  said  in  a  low 

m  pounds  of  sunpowder,  my 
I  A  linen  bag  Tud  above  that 
iVnd  under  the  coping-stone, 
pyfep  the  fire  from  the  buildp 
ht  llMI9  pUMg*  cute  it  off 


below  ;  there  is  but  a  narrow  ^-allt-ry 
above,  and  if  you  can  but  hnuk  up 
the  corridor         '* 

"  I  sec!  I  see!'*  crifd  Lord  Walh.n. 
"  Thanks,  sir,  thanks.  Kun,  lluf:h, 
to  the  armoury  ;  you  will  find  some 
powder  there." 

<<  I  beg,  sir,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  saucisson,'*  cried  a  toll 
man  in  flaunting  apparel.  "  At  the 
famous  siege  of  Rochelle  I  constructed 
the  immense  petard  wherewith  we 
blew  up  the " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  looking  at  the 
person  who  addressed  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  quick  but  marking  gaze, 
"  I  will  make  it  mvi^elf ;"  and  witliout 
farther  notice  he  proceeded  to  give 
the  necessary  orders,  and  to  ta];u  pre- 
cautions both  to  insure  the  safetv  of 
all  persons  nr-ar,  and  to  guard  the 
building  ss  much  as  possible  from  da- 
mage by  the  explosion. 

When  all  was  ready  he  went  into  the 
house  to  bring  his  sister  forth,  le^t  by 
any  chance  the  rooms  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  remained  should  be  shaken 
more  than  he  expected ;  and  then, 
after  having  placed  her  at  a  distance, 
he  himself  fired  the  train,  which  being 
unconfined,  except  at  one  part,  car- 
ried the  flame  in  an  instant  to  the  bag 
of  powder,  causing  it  to  cxplodo  with  a 
tremendous  roar.  A  quantity  of  brick- 
work was  thrown  into  the  air ;  the 
gallery  above  fell  in  the  moment  after  ; 
and  then,  af)er  a  short  pause,  a  tall, 
neighbouring  tower  between  tlie  place 
where  the  powder  h.id  takun  ettVct, 
and  that  where  the  fire  was  raging, 
bulged  out  about  half  way  up,  and 
then  rushed  down,  strewing  the  ter- 
race with  a  mass  of  broken  ruins. 

In  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  Lord  Walton  had  observed 
little  but  what  was  passing  immedi- 
ately before  him ;  but  as  he  marked 
the  effect  and  was  turning  round  to 
look  for  his  sister,  and  tell  her  that 
the  rest  of  the  mansion  was  saved,  the 
stranger  in  black  who  had  spokon  to 
him  before,  once  more  addressed  him 
in  a  low  voice  saying — 

"  You  had  better  look  to  those  chests, 
my  lord ;  Colonel  Thistleton  is  eyeing 
them  somewhat  curiously.  As  for  me, 
I  will  wish  you  good  night ;  I  love  not 
the  neighbourhood  of  parliamentary 
commissioners  ;  but  if  you  want  good 
help  at  need,  which  perhaps  may  be 
the  case  soodi  you  have  only  to  send 
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a  trusty  servant  to  inquire  for  Martin 
Randal  at  Waterbourne>  ten  miles 
hence,  and  you  will  have  fifty  troopers 
with  you  in  two  hours." 

*'  I  understand  1  I  understand,  ma- 
jor,** replied  Lord  Walton.  "  God 
speed  you,  with  my  hest  thanks. — Co- 
lonel Thistleton? — What  came  he 
here  for  ?*' 

**  No  good,"  replied  Randal,  walking 
away  and  beckoning  to  his  tall  com- 
panion, who  followed  him  with  a 
pompous  stride,  while  Lord  Walton 
turned  towards  the  spot  to  which  he 
had  durected  his  attention.  He  there 
perceived,  for  the  first  time,  three  men 
on  horseback,  and  one  who  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  speaking  with  a  ser- 
vant who  had  been  placed  to  watch 
the  two  large  chests  of  papers  which 
had  been  removed  from  tne  next  wing 
of  the  building. 

'  As  Lord  Walton  gazed  at  him,  he 
stooped  down  once  more  to  look  at 
the  chests  with  a  curious  and  inquir- 
ing eye,  and  striding  up  to  him  at 
once,  the  young  nobleman  demanded, 
in  a  stem  tone — 

'*  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  and  what  do 
you  want  with  those  cases  ?** 

**  My  name,  my  lord,  is  Thistleton," 
replied  the  other — ''a  poor  colonel,  by 
the  permission  of  Providence,  in  the 
service  of  the  parliament  of  England  ; 
and  when  matters  are  a  little  more 
composed  I  will  inform  your  lordship, 
as  my  errand  is  with  you,  what  excited 
my  curiosity  in  regard  to  these  cum- 
brous packages.** 

'*  Oh  I  Colonel  Thistleton !  that  is 


a  diflferent  affair,*'  answered  I 
Walton.  "  As  soon  as  I  have  as 
certiincd  that  all  farther  dangei 
the  fire  spreading  is  past,  I  will  i 
the  honour  of  entertaining  you,  a 
as  my  poor  house,  half  destroyed 
is,  will  admit.** 

The  parliamentary  colonel  be 
gravely,  and  the  young  nobleman 
proceeded  to  give  fartner  directioi 
nis  people,  mingling  with  comm 
respecting  the  fire  and  the  secupil 
the  rest  of  the  mansion,  sundry  or 
spoken  in  a  low  tone  to  those  sen 
in  whom  he  could  most  rely,  an 
some  of  his  principal  tenants. 

When  he  had  assured  himself 
all  was  safe,  and  had  set  a  watcb,  h 
turned  to  his  sister*s  side,  and  lee 
back  to  the  house,  whispering  i 
went — 

**  Keep  two  of  your  maids  wit! 
in  your  chamber  to-night,  Annie, 
to  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  and  at  dawi 
morrow,  dear  girl,  make  prepara 
for  a  journey.  Ask  no  quest 
sweet  sister,  but  pack  tip  all  thai 
most  value—all  trinkets,  jewels, 
and  silver,  for  we  may,  perhaps, 
to  go  far.*'  Annie  Walton  ffan 
him  with  a  look  of  sorrowfal, 
bewildered  inquiry;  but  he  add 
*'  I  cannot  explain  now,  dear  on 
will  tell  you  more  to-morrow  ;* 
she  followed  him  silently  into  the  h 
where  he  left  her,  and  at  once 
back  to  show  as  much  courte 
Colonel  Thbtleton  and  his  oo 
nions  as  the  feelings  of  his  heart  i 
permit. 


C RAFTER  v. 


''This  is  a  lamentable  and  very  sad 
visitation,  my  lord,*'  siud  Colonel  This- 
tleton, as  soon  as  he  was  seated  with 
two  companions  in  the  large  room  we 
have  before  described. 

"  It  is  indeed,  colonel,"  replied 
Lord  Walton,  **  and  will  cost  me  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  to  repur  ;  so 
that  I  hope  you  have  not  come  for 
any  thing  like  a  benevolence,  such  as 
our  kings  of  old  used  sometimes  to 
levy  upon  their  subjects,  for  I  could 
ill  spare  one  to  the  honourable  house 

just  now Langan,**  he  continued  to 

the  servant  who  appeared  at  the  door, 
"  have  wine  and  meat  set  out  in  the 
ball.    We  shall  all  want  refreshment.'* 

**No,  my  lord,"  replied    Colonel 


Thistleton,  with  some  degree  of  h* 
tion  ;  **  the  houses  of  parliamei 
sort  to  no  illegal  and  unjustifiabli 
of  taxation.  Labouring  but  for  tfa 
fence  of  themselves,  of  the  king*i 
son,  liberty,  laws,  and  the  king 
they  take  care  to  abide  by  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  com 
but  at  the  same  time,  my  lord, 
think  it  but  proper  and  necessai 
well  for  the  safety  of  the  state  i 
the  exculpation  of  persons  ui^ 
accused,  to  inquire  into  and  exft 
either  by  the  judges  appointed  by] 
or  by  a  committee  of  their  own 
where  any  highly  honourable  aa 
vout  person  is  subjected  to  calnn 
into  aU  charges  of  resistance  ti 
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intbority  of.tlie  two  booseSf  or  of 
conspiracy  for  the  purpo8e  of  levying 
war,  and  farther  endangering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  distracted  realm." 

The  colour  somewhat  increased  in 
Lord  Walton's  cheek,  bat  without 
panse  he  replied  gravely — 

**  They  are  quite  right,  sir ;  and  if,  as 
1  gather  from  what  you  say,  you  are 
come  into  this  part  of  the  country  upon 
mdi  an  errand,  you  will  find  me  very 
Ridy  and  willing  to  give  you  every 
asBstanee  in  my  power." 

Now  the  commisnon  which  Colonel 
TUstieton  had  to  perform  was  of 
a  nature  somewhat  delicate  ;  for 
the  demeanour  of  the  Walton  family, 
at  the  first  resistance  shown  to  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court, 
had  beoi  nvourable  to  the  views  of 
general  freedom,  which  were  then 
alone  apparent  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament ;  and  though  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  young  lord  had  grown 
eold  as  they  stretched  their  preten- 
sioDSf  and  had  even  remonstrated 
against  several  of  their  proceedings, 
yet  his  course  had  not  been  so  decided 
as  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  attaching  him 
to  the  party  favourable  to  resistance 
of  the  royal  authority  by  arms,  while 
the  task  that  the  worthy  committee 
Baa  was  charged  to  execute  was  one 
likely  to  alienate  him  for  ever,  if  the 
grotuids  for  suspicion  were  found  un- 
reisonable.  However,  he  was  a  skilful 
BID,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunity,  and  he  therefore  replied — 

"  I  was  quite  sure,  my  lord,  that  we 
iboald  find  every  readiness  in  your 
lordship.     We  have,  indeed,  the  un- 
pleasant duty  to  perform,  (which  I 
trost  we  shall  do  discreetly,)  of  inves- 
tigating charges  against  a  number  of 
persons  in  this  county  ;  but,  as  it  is  ad- 
finble  that  those  in  whose  affection 
i&d  loyalty  we  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence should  set  an  example  to  others, 
against  whom  there  is  just  cause  of 
•nspidon,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should 
inform  your  lordship  that  not  long 
imoe«    at    Chippenham,  a  false   and 
eahunnious  accusation  was  made  agunst 
yon  to  our  worthy  brother.  Dr.  Bast- 
vide,  here  present ** 

"  Of  which  I  do  not  credit  a  word," 
added  the  doctor. 

**  Charging  you  with  countenancing 
the  emel  preparations  for  war  made 
bj  the  kiqg  Mainst  his  loyal  subjects, 
and  with.  baTiD^  entered  into  corres- 
fwiilmofl  with  hii  mitf  estjj  and  received 


a  commission  under  lii^  hand  to  levy 
horse  against  the  honourable  houses." 

He  paused  as  if  for  a  reply,  and 
Lord  Walton  with  a  frowning  brow  and 
flushed  cheek,  answered — 

"  So,  sir,  I  am  to  suppose,  in  short, 
that  you  have  come  hither  to  examine 
my  house,  and  search  for  the  corres- 
pondence you  speak  of?" 

"  Exactly,  sir,"  replied  a  less  pru- 
dent member  of  the  committee  named 
Batten ;  but  Thistleton  cut  him  short 
by  adding — "  We  were  perfectly  sure 
that  your  lordship,  whose  family  have 
always  been  godly  and  well  disposed, 
would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  world  how  readily  you 
would  submit  to  the  authoritv  of  par- 
liament, and  clear  yourself  of  all  false 
and  unjust  reproaches." 

**  Should  such  reproaches  against  a 
person  of  such  a  cliaracter  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment?"  asked  the  young 
nobleman  ;  '^  and  on  my  word,  gentle- 
men,*' he  added,  <'  you  are  somewhat 
bold  men  to  venture  on  the  task." 

**  Not  so  bold  as  you  give  us  credit 
for,  my  lord,"  replied  Batten ;  "  there  is 
a  troop  of  horse  under  your  park  wall." 

''Then  it  seems,"  rejoined  Lord 
Walton,  **  that  you  did  not  really  cal- 
culate upon  such  unresisting  submis- 
sion as  you  affected  to  expect  at  first. 
I  must,  of  course,  yield  to  force. 
However,"  he  continued  with  a  smile, 
''  I  am  certiunly  not  prepared  to  resist, 
even  if  I  were  willing." 

"  That  want  of  preparation  shows 
your  lordship  to  be  innocent,"  answered 
the  cautious  Thistleton — ''apointupon 
which  I  have  no  doubt.  It  was  judged 
necessary  to  institute  inquiries  into  all 
cases  of  malignant  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  parliament  in  this  county ; 
and  it  was  to  meet  any  opposition  in 
such  instances  that  the  troop  of  horse 
was  sent,  not  against  your  lordship, 
of  whose  conduct  we  are  quite  sure, 
though  we  thought  it  would  show 
unrighteous  partiality  if  we  did  not  in 
some  way  notice  the  charges  made 
against  you " 

«  Charges  made  upon  oath,  be  it 
remarked,"  said  Dr.  Bastwick. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  Lord 
Walton,  **  it  is  useless  to  discuss  this 
question  farther.  I  will  even  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  have  due  warrant 
for  your  proceeding,  and  merely  ask 
what  you  mtend  to  do  next?" 

"  Why  the  fact  is  this,  my  very 
good  lord/'  replied  Thistleton:  «<  the 
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infonnation  stated  that  we  should  find 
the  papers  in  question  in  the  west 
tower,  in  a  chamber  used  by  your 
lordship  as  a  cabinet  or  writing  room, 
on  the  first  floor  Arom  the  ground. 
Now,  I  was  informed  but  now,  that 
two  large  chests  which  I  saw  on  the 
terrace  without,  contained  writings  of 
value,  which  had  just  been  removed 
from  the  fire.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  us  to  look  hito  those  cases." 

<'  Surely  not  to-night,"  said  the 
young  nobleman. 

**  I  think  it  would  be  expedient," 
said  Thbtleton. 

''It  would  prevent  evil  surmises," 
added  Bastwiok. 

'<  No  time  like  the  present,"  cried 
Batten.  "  The  king's  commission  might 
be  gone  before  to-morrow." 

**  The  keys,  I  fear,  have  been  lost 
in  the  fire,  answered  Lord  Walton, 
giving  him  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  They  will  be  easily  broken  open," 
replied  Batten. 

**  I  may  not  exactly  like  to  have  all 
my  papers  left  open  to  the  world,"  said 
the  young  nobleman  gravelv ;  *'  but 
having  now  clearly  ascertained  how  hr 
the  suspicions  of  the  parliament  really 
go,  I  will  make  no  farther  objection. 
But  I  give  you  ail  notice,  that  I  pro- 
test against  this  act ;  and  that  when 
next  I  take  my  placa  amongst  the 
jpeers  of  England,  I  will  move  fbr  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  proceeding—- 
Without  there,  bring  in  those  cases 
of  papers,  and  some  instrument  for 
forcing  open  the  locks."  Thus  saying, 
he  rose  and,  turning  to  the  window, 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace,  which 
was  still  partially  illuminated  by  tha 
fitful  glare  of  the  decaying  fire. 

In  a  few  minutes  four  stout  servants 
appeared  carrying  in  the  chests,  and 
having  received  orders  to  break  them 
open,  soon  laid  the  contents  bare  before 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners.  Great,  nowever,  was 
their  disappointment  to  pereeive  no- 
thing on  tne  top  but  old  deeds  and 
parchments  with  many  a  waxen  seal 
pendant  from  its  broaa  ribbon.  They 
were  not  so  easily  contented,  however, 
and  proceeded  to  turn  out  the  whole 
contents,  strewing  the  floor  of  the 
aaloon  with  yellow  papers,  while  Lord 
Walton  spoke  a  few  words  to  Langan, 
who  left  the  room. 

*'  Well,  gentlemen,  are  von  saitis- 
fied?"  asked  the  young  nobleman  at 
length,  whiu  ths  bottom  of  sschnsij 


was  laid  bare.  ^'  If  so,  the  servants 
shall  replace  the  papers,  and  «e  will 
to  supper." 

The  committee  whispered  together 
for  a  moment  ere  they  replied,  but 
Lord  Walton  could  catdi  the  wordi 
"  No,  no  !  not  now — To-morrow  aft 
daybreak — There  has  evidently  been 
no  preparation — Have  up  the  troop 
by  that  time,"  and  other  broken  senp 
tences,  which  evidently  showed  him 
that  farther  proceedings  were  in  oon^ 
templation. 

**  We  will,  m^  lord,  put  off  any 
further  perquisitions  till  to<4norrow, 
Colonel  Thistleton  replied  at  Isngtliw 
^'  upon  your  lordship  pledging  us  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  bouse,  nor  send  out  of  it  any 
paper  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatsoever. 

"  I  shall  most  assuredly  leave  tlM 
house,"  replied  Lord  Walton,  ^'  for  I 
am  going  in  'five  minutes  to  assart 
myself  that  the  fire  will  spread  ne 
farther.  But  if  you  mean  tnat  I  am 
not  to  absent  myself,  I  have  no  inteBf 
lion  of  so  doing,  and  will  prossise  to 
stay  and  entertain  my  anexpeotef 
guests  as  befits  their  quality  and  ooi^ 
mission,  nor  will  I  send  hence  or  make 
mway  with  any  pi^per,  from  the  waiw 
rant  of  array  directed  by  Henry  IL 
to  my  ancestor,  down  to  the  ctUar 
book  of  the  old  bntler ;  so  now,  siMb 
to  supper,  and  let  us  fbi^t  f^  dw 
time  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  our  meet- 
ing. The  dav  will  come,  and  that 
before  the  world  is  a  week  older,  whsa 
I  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  the 
proper  place  and  in  the  proper  manner/' 

**  Be  that  as  you  please,  my  lord,'* 
replied  Thistleton ;  ^  we  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  justified.  Myself  and  Dr.  Bast- 
wick  will  in  the  meantime  gladly  acoept 
-your  hospitality.  Captain  Batten,  liow- 
«ver,  may  be  wanted  with  his  troop.  *' 

<«  Nay  I"  cried  the  young  lord,  if  k 
were  a  pity  to  deprive  vousMlves  oi 
one  of  your  most  able  and  aotivo  OMi^ 
bars.  If  Captain  Batten  havo  mqr 
orders  to  give,  he  can  send  tbmu  in 
writing.  There  lie  paper  aud  paB% 
and  I  remarked  that  be  had  a 
-without.  M^  wine  is  goo4, 
men,  and  venisoa  is  yet  mse«M 

"  It  will  do  m  wall  ^  wAW  said 
Batten,  who,  always  rmis  lo  take  Us 
part  in  all  that  was  uapbttM&t,  was 
not  without  inolioatioii  to  shwa  III 
things  more  agraasblei  aa4  wponsedipg 
4o  the  writing  lablo  iu  th»  «iRdov,  he 
jbad  aosA  ^M^^MS^d  Aimsto.Bateja^^li 
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he  carried  ont  himMif^  while  the  rest, 
with  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  pro- 
ceeded to  sapper. 

When  the  meal  was  over — and  the 
commissioBers  did  not  spare  it — Lord 
Walton  ordered  them  to  be  conducted 
to  the  rooms  prepared  for  them,  and 
took  leave^  saym^ — '<To-morrow« 
gentlemen,  at  five,  if  you  please,  we 
will  proceed  to  fnrther  business.  In 
tbe  meanwhile,  good-night." 

The  beds  were  soft  and  downy,  the 
nests  of  Lord  Walton  tired  with  the 
atigius  of  the  preceding  daj,  and 
it  was  somewhat  later  than  the  hour 
sppointed  when  the  members  of  the 
eommittee  rose;  and  then,  on  look- 
is^  forth  from  his  window.  Cap* 
tun  Batten  was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed not  to  see  his  troop  of  horse 
drtirn  up  in  the  park,  as  he  had 
ordered  them  to  muster  there  by  half* 
psit  four.  His  two  companions  were 
down  before  him,  and  he  found  them 
vith  tbe  noble  owner  of  the  mansion 
in  the  halL  Lord  Walton  immediately 
lignified  in  a  grave  tone  that  it  would 
be  better  to  proceed  on  their  search ; 
sod  tbe  task  was  sooner  begun  than 
nded»  for  Bishop's  Merton  House, 
even  in  its  disemembered  state,  was 
not  easily  examined  from  one  end  to 
SBothen  Room  after  room  was  ran- 
lieked,  every  article  of  fbmiture 
whidi  could  be  supposed  to  conceal 
papers  was  snljected  to  the  perquisi- 
tions of  the  three  commissioners ;  and 
it  must  be  recollected  that  in  those 
days  people  had  not  multiplied  the 
luuries  and  conveniences  of  life  to 
inch  a  deeree  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
torn  amidst  the  crowd  of  superfluities. 
Still  nothing  was  discovered ;  for  Lord 
Waltop, 'though  young,  was  a  man  of 
icgnlar  habits,  and  his  papers  were 
Bot  all  scattered  over  his  dwelling,  but 
gathered  regularly  into  one  repository. 

At  length  Colonel  Thistleton,  after 
having  twice  passed  through  the  cor- 
ridor and  gallery,  pointed  to  a  door  in 
the  former,  saying — "We  have  omitted 
that  room  severu  times,  my  lord.  It 
may  be  necessarr  that  we  examine 
dMre^  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  our 
task  complete.  You  will  understand 
me  clemrly,  my  most  honourable  friend, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  indeed 
was  so  from  the  first ;  but  we  must  be 
•naUed  to  say  that  we  have  left  no 
part  0f  the  mansion  imseen." 
-  T^  yMUg  nobleman  heard  him  to 
1h0  mA  Mdlbflo  npUadgraydy^ 


**  Those  are  my  sister's  apartments, 
*ir." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,"  answered 
Dr.  Bastwick 

But  Lord  Walton  cut  him  short  with 
a  ft*owning  brow  and  a  flushed  cheek. 

'<  There  is  no  nevertheless,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  Those  are  my  sister's  apartments 
*— that  is  enough  :  let  me  see  the  man 
that  dares  wag  a  foot  towards  them." 

**  Nay,  my  good  lord,"  cried  Thistle* 
ton,  in  a  mild  and  deprecating  tone, 
"we  mean  no  offence.  If  the  lady 
sleeps  we  can  wait  her  waking.  We 
need  not  go  in  now." 

**  Nor  now,  nor  never,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  young  nobleman  sternly. 
**  There  are  no  papers  of  mine  there, 
of  that  I  pledge  my  honour.  If  that 
satisfies  you,  well." 

''  But  it  does  not,  sir,*'  cried  Batten. 

"  Then  that  is  well  also,"  answered 
Lord  Walton,  turning  away  with  a 
look  of  scorn. 

Thistleton  spoke  a  word  to  his  two 
companions,  and  then  followed  the 
young  nobleman,  exclaiming—- 

**  My  lord,  my  lord  1" 

<'  You  speak  loud,  sir,"  rejoined 
Charles  Walton.  **  I  will  hear  you  in 
the  hall.  Remember  there  are  people 
who  can  sleep  despite  of  parliamentary 
committees." 

''This  is  too  insolent!"  cried  Bat- 
ten. "  If  you  arrest  him  not.  Master 
Thistleton,  I  will.*' 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  answered  the 
colonel  gravely.  "  A  committee  of 
the  house  must  not  be  bearded  by  the 
best  man  in  the  realm.  Leave  him 
to  me;"  and  thus  saying,  he  followed 
the  young  lord  down  the  stairs. 

When  they  were  in  the  hall,  in 
which  were  several  servants.  Lord 
Walton  paused  in  the  midst. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "what 
are  your  further  commands  ?" 

"  1  have  but  to  ask,  my  lord,"  de- 
manded Thistleton,  "  whether  you  are 
disposed  to  resist  the  lawful  authority 
of  parliament?*' 

"  The  unlawful  exercise  of  authority 
it  does  not  possess,  you  mean,"  replied 
the  peer.  "  But  not  to  cavil  at  words, 
sir — if  I  say  I  am,  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  then  I  should  be  obliged  to 
do  that  which  would  be  most  unplea- 
sant to  me,"  replied  Colonel  Thistleton. 

"  I  rather  think,  however,  that  such 
must  be  the  result,  sir,"  rejoined 
Charles  Walton*  with  a  cold  and  in- 
diflbrentair. 
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*'  I  metoif  sir>  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  put  you  under  some  restraint/' 
said  Thistleton,  with  an  angry  brow, 
**  which  must  certainly  be  done  if " 

'*  If  I  permit  you/'  added  Lord 
Walton,  seeing  that  he  paused.  "  Co- 
lonel Thistleton,  you  are  mistaken/* 
he  continued,  advancing  towards  him. 
"  I  arrest  you,  sir,  for  high  treason, 
in  the  king's  namel  Give  up  your 
sword  1"  and  he  laid  his  hand  firmly 
on  his  shoulder. 

Dr.  Bastwick  shrunk  back  and 
looked  towards  the  door ;  and  while 
the  colour  died  away  in  Batten's  cheek, 
Thistleton  shook  off  the  young  lord's 
grasp,  exclaiming — 

**  Call  up  the  horse  from  the  win- 
dow, Batten  1"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
drew  his  blade. 

**They  are  not  there!**  answered 
Batten,  with  shaking  knees. 

**  No,  sir,  they  are  not  there,"  re- 
joined the  master  of  the  mansion; 
'*  those  that  are  left  of  them  are  now 
galloping  hard  to  escape  Mi^or  Ran- 
dal's keen  riders.  You  may  have 
heard  of  his  name,  sir ;  and  it  would 
be  well  to  put  up  your  weapon  |md 
submit  to  what  cannot  be  afoided. 
Call  in  a  party,  Langan." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  Thistleton, 
thrusting  back  his  sword  into  the 
scabbard,  <'this  b  a  most  shameless 
breach  of " 

*'  Of  what,  sir  ?*'  demanded  Lord 
Walton.  "  You  came  hither  upon  an 
unsavoury  errand.  You  have  attempted 
to  cozen  me  from  the  beginning. 
Without  lawful  power  or  authority 


you  have  infringed  upon  the  rig 
an  Englishman ;  and  I  told  you 
would  stay  here  to  deal  with  my 
pected  guests  as  befitted  their  < 
and  their  commission.  But  mai 
Colonel  Thistleton,  had  you 
moderate  and  wise — ^had  you  c 
on  your  search  with  decency 
should  have  gone  firom  this 
without  hindrance  or  molestati< 
would  have  remembered  that 
given  the  parliament  no  gp*eate 
mation  of  my  intentions  thar 
have  given  me,  and  treated  yoi 
civility  and  respect ;  but  you  ha 
ceeded  all  propriety ;  you  have 
where  no  likelihood  existed  of 
ing  what  you  sought ;  you  hav 
expressed  the  purpose  of  intrud 
the  privacy  of  my  sister's  chi 
The  measure  is  full,  gentlemen, 
is  now  too  late.  You  are  all 
prisoners  under  arrest,  and  it  \ 
for  his  majesty  to  determine  tl 
extent  of  your  deserts.  You  s* 
in  vain  to  resist,*'  he  added,  p< 
to  the  door,  where  stood  a  pa 
soldiers  fully  armed.  *'  Take 
back  to  their  chambers,  Langan ; 
no  communication  between  them 
a  sentry  at  each  door,  and  then  : 
to  me." 

The  members  of  the  com 
looked  dolefully  in  each  other's 
but  they  well  saw  that  what  the 
nobleman  said  was  but  too  trt 
garding  the  uselessness  of  r 
strance  or  opposition,  and  witl 
heads  and  dejected  countenance 
were  led  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


^'  Now,  Roger  Hartup,"  said  the  young 
lord,  as  soon  as  the  deputies  were  gone, 
"  tell  me  more  of  this  news.  You 
were  with  the  party  it  seems." 

**  Why,  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  a  tall, 
long-boned,  Wiltshire  man,  dressed  in 
the  full  colour  of  the  house  of  Walton, 
with  broad  sword  by  his  side  and  pis- 
tols in  his  belt,  **  Langan  took  me  with 
him  without  saying  a  word  of  where 
he  was  going.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  obliged  to  come  back  for 
fear  your  lordship  should  need  him, 
and  that  I  was  to  stay  with  the  major 
and  his  troop,  because  I  knew  all  the 
lanes  and  by-ways,  and  moreover 
loved  playing  with  hand  and  arm." 

**  It  was  well  bethought,"  said  his 
master  I  <<  thcj  might  med  a  giude." 


»  "  1  don't  know,  my  lord,"  i 
the  servant ;  ''but  the  major  a 
to  know  all  the  hedge-rows,  as 
had  been  bom  among  them.  E 
soon  as  he  had  heard  Langan's 
sage,  he  gave  the  order  to  muste 
be  ready  in  an  hour.  That  was 
half-past  one,  my  lord,  for  wi 
scattered  the  pebbles  about  as  we 
I  warrant,  and  before  half-pati 
the  troop  were  in  their  saddle 
moving  down  at  a  brisk  trot  by 
by-lane,  and  then  at  a  canter,  o? 
common.  That  brought  us  to 
down,  where  all  the  folks  were  a 
and  then  we  had  three  miles  of 
road  to  Rushford.  As  we  were 
ing  the  brook,  or  rather  leMii 
horses  drinki  for  tbe  migor  h$A\ 
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to  the  beasts'  moaths*  it  being  a  hot 
mghty  we  beard   a   trumpet   sound 
Blih(^*s  Merton  way ;    so  then,  he 
giTe  the  order  to  trot,  and  taking  the 
etft  road,  we  came  upon  the  edge  of 
the  meadows,  where  we  could  see  the 
road  up  to  the  house,  and  yet  have 
shelter  of  the  alders  ;  and  there  we 
lit  quite  still  till  we  saw  the  Round- 
head rascals  coming  up  at  a  walk, 
with  a  sort  of  animal  at  their  head, 
more  like  a  chandler  than  a  soldier, 
sndheude  him.  Dry  of  Longsoaken, 
on  his  grey  mare.     When  they  got 
out   clear   upon   the   meadow,    old 
Diy  pointed  along  towards  the  bottom, 
sod  said  something — we    could   not 
hesr  what  he  said,  but  it  was  like  as 
if  he  told   him — if  you  keep  down 
that  way,  you'll  get  up  to  the  house 
vithout  being  seen  from  the  windows. 
The  major  spoke  never  a  word.     In- 
deed he  spoke  very  little  all  the  time, 

but  let  them  go  on  till ** 

«  Was  Dry  still  with  them  ? "  asked 
Us  master,  interrupting  his  discourse. 
*'  Lord   bless  your  lordship,  no ;" 
Huwered  the  servant ;  "  he  left  them 
as  soon  as  he  had  pointed  out  the  way, 
a&d  trotted   back.     But  when  they 
were  half  across  the  meadows,  about 
balf  a  g^n-shot  from  the  alders,   a 
trompeter  s  horse  of  ours  smelt  them 
ont,  and  like  an  undrilled  beast,  think- 
ing his  master  was  somewhat  long  in 
amoding  the  charge,  he  began  and 
neighed  as  loud  as  he  could.     There- 
upon, they  halted,  and  began  to  look 
uoQt,  as  if  a  horse  neighing   was 
Mmewhat  wonderful ;    and  then  the 
major  gave  the  word,  and  we  were 
OQt  from  the  alders  in  a  minute,  and 
down  upon  them.     Your  lordship  has 
leea  a  plump  of  teal  rise  up  from  a 
pood,  and  whirl  away  all  in  a  sweep. 
Well,  four  fifths  of  them  were  round 
in  s  minute,  and  longest  legs  won  the 
^▼.     About  twenty  old  fellows,  with 
eopper  noses  and  steel    caps,  stood 
theur  ground,  however,  and  nred  their 
pistols  at  us,  keeping  altogether,  and 
showing  broad  sword.     But  we  took 
to  steel  too,  and  they  could  not  bide  it, 
hot  broke;  and  though  they  fought 
better  than  I  ever  thought  to  see  such 
crop-eared  hounds  fight,  they   were 
forced  to  follow  their  fellows,  though 
not  before  some  seven  had  tasted  green 
tarf»  and  had  as  much  of  it  as  will 
serve  them  till  the  world's  end.  Then 
we  wheeled  and  foUowed  the  rest,  cut- 
ting then  off  from  the  town;  and 


though  they  rode  hard,  yet  more  than 
nine  or  ten  had  cause  to  wish  their 
spurs  were  better,  till,  at  length,  after 
having  chased  them  back  to  Rushford, 
the  mi^or  sent  our  Captain  Barecolt, 
with  thirty  men,  to  keep  them  going, 
while  he  halted,  and  gave  me  ten  to 
bring  here,  saying,  your  lordship  might 
need  them." 

"  Then  did  Dry  of  Longsoaken  fly 
with  them  ?*'  demanded  his  lord,  "  or 
did  he  run  back  to  the  town  ?" 

*'  1  doubt  that  he  knew  of  the  affair 
at  all,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  ; 
**  he  was  far  down  the  lane  before  wo 
charged.  No  trumpet  was  blown  for 
fear  of  bringing  the  militia  men  from 
Bishop's  Merton  upon  us,  and  the 
banks  would  prevent  him  from  seeing 
or  hearing  either." 

**  Then  we  will  strike  a  blow  at 
him,"  said  Lord  Walton. 

The  servant  rubbed  his  hands  and 
laughed. — "  That  will  rejoice  the 
cocles  of  many  a  poor  man's  heart  in 
Bishop's  Merton,"  he  cried.  **  The 
old  sanctified  sinner  is  only  hated  as 
much  as  he  is  feared.  Why  he  was 
the  cause  of  poor  old  Sergeant  Neil 
being  dragged  away,  and  killed  with 
bad  usage ;  and  I  do  believe  the  boys 
would  stone  him  on  the  green  if  they 
knew  it,  for  he — the  old  man— used  to 
gather  the  lads  about  him  on  the  green, 
and  tell  them  stories  of  the  old  wars, 
when  Tyrone  was  a  rebel  in  Ireland, 
and  he  fought  under  Blount,  Earl  of 
Devon,  till  their  little  eyes  almost 
came  out  of  their  heads." 

**  Dry  was  the  cause,  did  you  say  ?** 
asked  the  young  nobleman.  *'  I  thought 
the  only  cause  was  the  words  he  spoke 
— that  the  king,  if  he  were  well  coun- 
selled, would  raise  his  standard  at 
once,  march  to  London,  proclium 
martial  law,  and  hang  the  two  ring- 
leaders of  the  parliament  before  the 
door  of  the  house." 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  that  was  the  pre- 
tence, replied  the  servant,  **  though 
he  never  said  all  that ;  and  they  pre- 
tended too,  that  he  knew  more  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  north  if  he  chose 
to  speak.  But  the  real  reason  was, 
that  the  old  man,  one  day  last  year, 
when  he  was  stronger  than  he  was 
afterwards,  heard  the  sneaking  villain 
saying  things  to  poor  little  Arrah  that 
were  not  comely,  and  broke  his  head 
with  his  stidRT.  Dry  stomached  the 
affront  till  the  time  came  for  his  re- 
venge aad  then.brougbt  the  men  over 
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from  D«yize8  to  take  old  Neil  away ; 

so  I  am  right  fflad  your  lordship  is 

goinff  to  panish  him  oa  that  account/* 

**  Tis  not  on  that  account,  Roger 

Hartup/'  replied  his  master  gravely, 

**  for  of  that  I  know  nothing ;    but 

first,  the  man  is  a  rank  traitor,  as 

there  is  proof  enough,  and  secondly, 

I  am  convinced  that  this  fire  last  night 

was  not  kindled  without  help.     There 

were  men  seen  about  the  place  just 

after  dark.     Dry  was  up  here  upon  a 

fSdse  pretence  in  the  morning ;  no  one 

was  near  the  west  tower  with  a  light. 

Bring  me  the  paper  and  ink,  and  call 

the  lance  prisade  of  the  troop  who 

came  with  the  men." 

He  wrote  a  few  hashr  lines  while  the 
stfyant  was  gone ;  and  on  his  return 
with  a  stout,  broad-set  soldier,  the 
young  nobleman  said — <'  Now,  sir,  do 
you  think  that  Mi^or  Langan  wiU 
object  to  your  executing  a  warrant, 
under  my  hand,  for  the  arrest  of  a 
rank  traitor  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

**  I  was  ordered  to  receive  your 
oommands,  mv  lord,  and  obey  them," 
replied  the  soldier.  **  But  the  mi^or 
told  me  to  beg  your  lordship  to  let  him 
know  early  what  you  intended  to  do» 
for  that  he  did  not  hold  it  safe  to  re- 
main here  much  after  noon,  for  fear 
of  being  cut  off." 

"  I  will  send  to  him  directly,*'  re- 
plied Lord  Walton  ;  **  but  you,  in 
the  meantime^  take  this  warrant,  and 
go  round  by  the  back  of  the  town 
to  a  place  called  Longsoaken,  where 

Sm  will  apprehend  one  Eaekiel  Dry^ 
ring  him  hither  without  giving  him 
time  to  speak  with  any  one  in  private." 

«<  But  if  he  resisto  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Use  force,"  answered  Lord  Wal- 
ton ;  and  then  added,  "  but  there  will 
be  no  resistance.  Take  all  your  men 
with  you  but  those  who  are  guarding 
the  committee-men,  and  ftve  of  mv 
people  beside.  You,  Roger,  go  with 
him,  with  Hugh,  and  three  others. 
Leave  Langan,  for  I  shall  want  him ; 
and  now,"  lie  continued,  as  soon  as 
they  had  retired,  **  to  examine  into  the 
bomneu  of  this  fire." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose,  took  hit  hat 
which  lay  by  him,  and,  passing  through 
the  neighbouring  hall,  went  out  upon 
the  terrace.  Tnen  circling  round  the 
ruins  of  the  tower  which  had  fkllen, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  end,  where, 
black  and  still  reeking,  stood  the  part 
of  the  bnildhig  in  which  the  fir«  had 
twimmtaiei!     Noi  om  wie  atir#  tad 


Lord  Walton  stood  and  gased 

several  minutes  with  sad  and 

feelings.      It  looked  to  him  \ 

corpse  of  one  untimely  slain : 

grey  and  desolate,  where  lat 

been  life  and  cheerfulness.    Tl 

in  which  he  used  to  sit  was  g^: 

all  that  marked  the  spot  where 

passed  many  an  hour  of  cal 

pleasant  contemplation  was  the  < 

ends  of  the  rafters  and  one  stoi 

which,  not  quite  destroyed,  bun 

and  crumbling  from  side  to  sidi 

ing  down  huf  broken  in  the 

Part  of  the  wall  had  fallen  i 

part  still  stood,  rugged  and  i 

while  in  the  chamber  below  so 

tered  fragments  of  rich  damasli 

ture  and  old  tapestry  hung  flu 

in  the  wind.     The  smoke  still  i 

from  the  pile  of  rubbish  beneat 

on  one  of  the  chimneys  a  bii 

already  ventured  to  perch,  as  if 

ing  it  thenceforth  for  the  inhe 

of  the  wild  things  of  the  earth. 

a  few  minutes*  sad  conteroplati< 

young  lord  turned  and  looked  k 

over  the  fair-sceife  he  was  afc 

leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  as  it 

the  sunshine   of  the  early  xax. 

calm  and  smiling,  notwithstand 

the  destruction  of  the  preceding 

and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  \ 

with  the  same   peaceful  indifi 

wherewith  some  have  supposed  t 

embodied  spirit  to  look  upon  tb 

passions  and  contentions  of  the 

As  he  gazed,  however,  he  n 

figure  of  a  woman  seated  up 

trunk  of  a  felled  beech-tree  whi 

close  beneath  the  terrace,  and  in 

perceiving  that  it  was  that  of 

Neil,  he  beckoned  to  her  to  oo 

to  him.      The  girl   did  so  w 

hesitation  I  and,  as  she  dimbc 

stone  steps  which  led  from  the 

he  watched  her  countenance,  tc 

the  moody  and  abstracted  fit  to 

she  was  frequently  subject  wa 

upon  her  or  had  passed  away. 

was  no  trace  of  it  left.    Her  be 

eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and 

intelligence,   though    her    bro' 

grave  and  even  sad ;  and  her  loi 

raited  towards  him  with    a 

impbring,  deprecating  exmrestl 

if  she  had  in  some  way  oflendi 

sought  forgiveness. 

«  Well,  my  poor  Arrah,**  « 

young  noblemaui  m  a  kind  t<Rie»  < 

yott  were  mnoh  fingfatemd  lait  i 

«<I  WW  fric^tiMdt  9Sf  VmA 
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iy  *  bat  not  much ;  I  knew  it 
the  besty  and  hoped  that  it 
t  icon  extinguished.'* 
tilings  are  for  the  best/'gV^ 
ord  Walton.  «<  God  forbid 
ihoold  doubt  it»  Arrah.  Yet 
been  a  severe  loss  and  a  great 
ne ;  for  I  cannot  see  the  house 
thers  so  injured  without  regret. 
;  that  many  invaluable  and  rare 
lETB  been  destroyed,  but  that 
M  of  the  past  are  gone  with 
TbinffSf  uie  sight  of  which 
the  days  of  boyhood^  places 
rith  a  thousand  memories,  ay^ 
oiHBiid  associations  with  times 
ij  own.  I  can  no  lon^  sit 
roomy  Arrah*  and  think  of 
M>  tenanted  it  in  former  yearSf 
1  the  many  scenes  that  hare 
ken  place." 

B  Tery  sorry  for  it  indeed," 
ImhNeil;  «<butyet— "  and 
led,  leaving  her  sentence  un- 
nL 

i  me^  Arrah,*'  continued  Lord 
t  not  heeding  her  broken  reply, 
von  had  r^red  to  rest  last 
rhieh  they  tell  me  was  about 
d  you  hear  any  noise  in  the 
or  iny  one  goins  up  the  stairs 
pees  close  behmd  the  room 
on  slept?*' 

jued  at  him  for  a  moment  in 

with  her  large  bright    eyes 

mewhat  sadly,  upon  his  coun- 

,  then  shook  her  head,  and  an* 

«  no  one." 

fonng  lord  remarked  the  peca« 
wi  her  look,  and  added—''  I 
fO  yon  would  answer  truly, 
for  your  poor  grandfather^ 
.ve  you  an  education  so  much 
Iwl  which  persons  far  higher 
[  bestow  upon  th«r  children, 
fon»  I  know,  always  to  adhere 
L  Yet  hear  me,  Arrah,  I  have 
tried  to  be  kind  to  you  and 
I  have  been  fond  of  you  from 
ildhood.  Now,  I  suspect  that 
t  wai  not  the  work  of  accident* 
4  find  that  ti»  door  at  the  foot 
tower  was  closed  last  night* 
iiinies  were  abroad  I  have  too 
MMon  to  know  $  and  you*  toOf 
me  Tooraelf  that  danger  was 

9  bat  it  was  not  that  I — ^it  was 

tf'  eried  Amh  NeUr  <<  the 

I  iknred  for  you  was  not  of 

vki  Walteo*    Arii  me  not  to 


tell  you,  for  they  made  me  swear  I 
would  not  before  they  would  let  me 

**  Indeed  I**  ezclumed  the  youne  no- 
bleman, gazing  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"  Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  then." 

"  Do  not !  do  not !"  she  cried,  *•  for 
I  could  not  refuse  you  any  thing ;  and 
that  would  be  wrong  ajfter  I  have 
sworn — I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
you,  indeed  I  would ;  but  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  break  my  word." 

"  No— no !"  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
*'  but  to  return.  I  suspect,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  destruction  has  not  been 
committed  by  accident." 

"Not  entirely,"  said  Arrah  Neil, 
looking  down. 

"  Not  entirely  1"  exclaimed  the  peer. 
''  Then  you  know  how  it  happened— 
you  know  who  did  it— Arran,  speak, 
who  was  it  ?  That,  at  least,  I  may 
ask.'* 

The  poor  girl  trembled  terribly,  but 
then,  in  a  low  sad  voice^  she  answered, 
«'  It  was  1 1" 

"You?— You?"  cried  Lord  Wal- 
ton, gasing  at  her  sternly,  while  his 
lip  quivered  in  the  attempt  to  suppress 
the  emotions  within  him.  The  girl 
answered  nothing,  and  aflter  a  strug» 
gle  with  himself,  ne  waved  his  hand, 
saying — "  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  girl— 
you  £d  it  when  you  were  not  yourself. 
Tell  no  one  else,  Arrah— «the  secret  is 
safe  with  me;"  and  he  turned  awav, 
lest  one  harsh  word  should  mingle 
with  the  kinder  ones  he  had  spoken. 
When  he  had  gone  some  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  however,  Arrah  Neil  darted  after 
him,  caught  his  hand,  and  pressed  her 
beautiful  lips  upon  it. 

"  Do  not  abandon  me,  Charles  Wal- 
ton," she  said.  "  Do  not  cast  me  off 
and  hate  me.  Tell  me,  would  you 
rather  see  all  those  ruins,  and  lose 
all  yoa  have  lost,  or  be  to-morrow  a 
prisoner  in  the  dark  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, perhaps,  never  to  ride  the  green 
fields  again  while  you  live." 

Lord  Walton  paused  with  a  look  of 
bewildered  inquiry ;  but  then  suddenly 
a  liffht  rose  up  in  his  eyes,  and  laying 
his  band  upon  Arrah  Neil's  shoulder, 
he  said — "  Thank  you,  Arrah  1  thank 
you.  'Tis  a  wild  way  of  deliverance, 
vet  thank  you,  dear  child.  You  meant 
it  well^4md  it  has  succeeded^— but 
here  are  people  coming.  Go  back  to 
Annie,  we  must  not  leave  you  behind 

OB." 
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TRAVELS    IN   YUCATAN." 


Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,   the  manners  of  its  natives, 
their  physical  and  social  condition,  the 
period  and  source  of  its  population, 
have  heen  favourite  topics  of  specu- 
lation with  the  philosophers  and  scho- 
lars of  Europe.     Unfortunately  the 
conditions  requisite  for  solving  some 
of  the^e  problems  have  not  yet  been 
understood,  and  most  authors,  instead 
of  following  the  timid  but  safe  path  of 
induction,  have  boldly  launched  into 
the  shoreless  sea  of  speculation,  with- 
out a  definite  object  or  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  antiquarian 
pursuits,  we  have  to  regret  the  vast 
expenditure  of  labour  and  erudition 
unguided  by  sound  philosophical  prin- 
ciples or  even  by  common  sense.— 
That  class  of  vnriters  is  unfortunately 
too  numerous  who  boldly  trace  the 
affinities  of  barbarous  dialects  while 
ignorant   of   the   general    principles 
of  philology,  who  pronounce  opinions 
on  languages,  whether  Celtic  or  Ame- 
rican, before  they  can    conjugate   a 
verb    or    comprehend    the    laws    of 
the  permutation  of  consonants.      In 
the  same  manner,  resemblances  are 
found    between   the   mythologies    of 
remote    countries  or    ages   where  a 
closer  examination  will  detect  points, 
not  of  analogy  but  of  contrast ;  and 
often  usages  the  inevitable  result  of 
similarity  of  physical  causes,  as  soil, 
climate,  and  animal  productions,  are 
thonght  to  prove  identity  of  tribes 
and  community  of  origin. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
brief  inventory  of  some  of  the  strange 
vagaries  into  which  even  eminent 
men  have  fallen.  To  begin  with 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  Colum- 
biis^  whose  lofty  enthusiasm  of  cha- 
racter may  be  compared  to  that  of 
onr  own  Milton,  and  whose  letters 
and  journals  are  replete  with  poetic 
feeling,  we  ilnd  him  on  all  occasions 
giving  utterance  to  opinions  of  the 


most  mystic  and  extravagant  nature. 
When  towards  the  end  of  his  splen- 
did  but   unfortunate   career   he   had 
discovered    the    continent  of    South 
America,  he  at  once  proclaimed  that 
this  beautiful  region,  now  the  abode 
of  Caribs,  was  the  site  of  the  terres- 
trial paradise — an   opinion  similar  to 
that  of   Dante,    who    described  the 
region  of  paradise  as  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.      The  field  of 
speculation  thus  opened  by  Columbus 
was  as  boundless  as  the  regions  of  the 
new  continent,  to  which  led  the  ad- 
venturers of  Europe.      The  learned 
Arius    Montanus    will  have   it  that 
Ophir  and  Parvaim  are  in  the  New 
World,  and  that  Jocktan,  a  son  of 
Heber,  founded  a  city  in  Peru.     The 
chronicler  Oviedo  has  a  hypothesis  of 
his  own.      He  informs  us  that  the 
Antilles  are  the  islands  of  the  Hes- 
perides ;   and  as  these  countries  be- 
longed to  ELing  Hesperus,  an  ancient 
Spanish  monarch,  the  Catholic  kings 
only  re-claimed  what  was  their  own 
after  a  lapse  of  three  thousand  years. 
Grotius,  unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion, also  speculated  on  this  subject. 
He  thinks  all  the  North  Americans^ 
except  the  people  of  Yucatan,  are  de- 
scended from  Norwegians;   and  the 
people  of  Yucatan  are   Abyssinians^ 
because  they  practised  circumcision. 
Unfortunately  the  practice  alluded  to 
was  unknown  in  Yucatan.      Among 
the  strange  arguments  made  use  of  bj 
Grotius  to  prove  the  Norwegian  pa- 
rentage of  the  Mexicans,  there  is  one 
which  he  draws  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  a  tribe  of  people  called 
Alavards  in  California,  who  are  of  the 
same  stock  as   Lombards.     It  turns 
out,  however,  that  the  word  Alavard 
is  merely  a  misspelling  of  the  common 
Spanish  name  Alvarado.     Lescarbot, 
a  French  writer  who  visited  Canada 
at  an  early  period,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  are  Canaanites,  on  account 
of  their  cruelty  and  the  frequency  of 
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human  sacrifices  among  them.  But 
the  most  favourite,  although  not  the 
least  absurd  opinion  is,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are  the  descendants  of  the  ten 
lost  tribes.  We  confess  we  know  not 
how  such  a  strange  notion  could  have 
taken  possession  of  so  many  otherwise 
intelligent  men,  and  which  has  no  ana- 
logy unless  in  the  similar  follies  of  our 
Irish  antiquarians.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  American  language  which  has 
the  least  affinity  with  the  Hebrew, 
either  in  its  etymology  or  grammatical 
structure  ;  no  Hebrew  inscriptions 
have  ever  been  found,  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  unknown  throughout 
the  New  Continent.  And  until  these 
and  such  evidences  be  found  we  must  be 
content  to  seek  for  the  lost  tribes  in 
some  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

If  we  repudiate  all  such  vain  in- 
quiries, we  shall  find  within  the  legi- 
timate limits  of  inductive  research  an 
abundant  scope  for  profitable  inves- 
tigation. Instead  of  seeking  fanciful 
analogies  we  shall  attempt  to  indicate 
those  modes  of  investigation  which 
are  capable  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  history  and  migrations  of  the 
American  tribes.  As  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic writing  was  unknown  to  the 
American  race,  it  is  obvious  that  cor- 
rect traditional  information  respecting 
their  history  is  never  to  be  obtained, 
although  in  Mexico  and  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  the  hieroglyphic  paintings, 
had  they  come  down  to  us  in  sufficient 
numbers,  might  have  afforded  much 
valuable  instruction.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  circumstances  which  when 
carefully  studied  may  at  least  enable 
us  to  avoid  errors,  if  not  to  advance 
some  way  in  the  right  path.  Thus 
the  physical  characters  of  the  Ameri- 
can race  are  so  peculiar  as  to  pre- 
vent our  entertaining  the  idea  that 
thev  are  the  descendants  either  of 
Africans  or  Europeans.  They  have 
neither  the  crisp  hair  and  black  skin 
of  the  'one,  nor  the  light  complexion 
and  flowing  ringlets  of  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  brown  skin^ 
high  cheek  bones,  and  straight  lank 
hair,  points  out  resemblances  with 
the  Polynesians  and  the  people  of 
northern  Asia.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  comparatively  easy  voyage  from 
Norway  ■  to  Greenland,  and  thence  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  that 
the  coast  of  Brazil  is  so  near  the 
shores  of  Aflrica*  we  cannot  but 
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wonder  that  no  early  emigrations  had 
taken  place  from  cither  of  these  points 
to  the  American  continent.  The 
Oceanic  race  have  spread  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island  ;  that  is,  over 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  often  in  .the  teeth  of 
an  adverse  trade  wind ;  and  a  canoe 
driven  from  the  shores  of  Africa  must 
have  almost  inevitably  been  carried  to 
the  west  by  the  trade  winds  and  great 
Atlantic  current ;  and  yet  no  negro 
tribe  ever  established  itself  in  Brazil. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  a  remarkable 
proof  how  little  adventurous  the  Afri- 
can is  when  compared  with  the  enter- 
prising Polynesian.  If  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  American  race  resemble 
those  of  the  Mongol  and  Polynesian,  it 
is  also  deserving  of  consideration  that 
the  seats  of  semi-civilized  kingdoms  in 
the  New  World  were  chiefly  on  the 
western  and  north-western  parts  of 
the  continent, 'precisely  in  those  situ- 
ations where  an  intercourse  with  the 
above-mentioned  races  was  most  likely 
to  take  place.  That  such  intercourse 
is  at  the  very  least  possible  admits  of 
no  doubt.  Gomara,  who  wrote  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico^ 
informs  us  that  a  Japanese  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. And  only  a  few  years  ago 
another  junk  was  driven  on  shore  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  part 
of  the  crew  was  saved  and  sent  to 
England. 

Another  very  important  means  of 
investigation  is  derived  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  different  languages 
spoken  throughout  the  American  con- 
tinent. But  though  this  investigation 
may  afford  important  results,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere 
collection  and  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries ;  we  must  penetrate  the  inmost 
structure  of  the  language,  ascertain 
its  grammatical  organization^  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  that  of  the 
languages  of  the  Old  World.  Al- 
though it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
philologists  have  entered  on  this  in- 
quiry, many  important  discoveries  have 
rewarded  their  labours.  Availing  him- 
self of  these  researches,  Mr.  Gallatin 
has  given  us  an  excellent  classifica- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  enabled 
to  furnish  a  valuable  map  in  which 
the  colours  indicate  the  limits  within 
which  a  lang^ge  is  spoken^  just  as' 
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the  distribution  of  various  formations 
is  laid  down   on  a  geological  chart. 
In  the  same  way  the  classification  of 
the  languages  of  the  nations  of  New 
Spain  points  out  the  history  of  mi- 
grations with  an  evidence  which  can- 
not   be    mistaken,    and    is    also    in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the 
people  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion.    Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  language  of  the  Mexicans  is 
spoken  through  Guatamala  and  down 
to   Nicaragua ;  confirming  the  truth 
of  the   native   tradition  of  the    mi- 
gration of  the  Toltecs  from  Mexico 
to  the  south.     But  there  a" still  more 
important  consideration  remains  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  render  as  per- 
spicuous as  possible.     The  Huastecas 
were  a  powerful  nation  living  to  the 
north  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of    Yucatan,  and  the 
Poconchi  were  far  to  the  south  and 
west  in  Guatamala.     The  laneuages 
spoken  by  these  three  nations  have  a 
strong  affinity  with  each  other,  but 
Bone  with  the  Mexican.     Hence  the 
very  important  idea  that  they  are  the 
dismembered  portions  of  one  great 
nation  which  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  more  recent  conquerors*    When 
we  remember  that  these  nationsy  or  at 
least  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,had  the  same 
calendar  as  the  Mexicans,  and  indeed 
a  great  similarity  of  mythological  and 
ritual  notions,  may  we  not  conjecture 
that  they  were  the  sources  of  the  Mexi- 
can civilization  ?  The  Toltecs,  who  used 
the  Mexican  language,  were  in  Mexico 
in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era ;  and  if 
they    invaded  a  previously    civilized 
race,  it  is  obvious  that  settled  societies 
roust  have  existed  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  many  revolutions  taken 
place  whose  history  we  shall  never  learn. 
The  mythology  and  traditions  of 
the  Indian  tribes  are  perhaps  inferior 
IB  impo^rtance  to  the  philosophic  study 
of  their  languages,  although  it  has 
obtained  a  ^eater  share  of  attention, 
especially  smce  the  excellent  disserti^ 
tions  of  Humboldt  have  cleared  up  so 
much  of  what  was  previously  obscure. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
possessed  annals  which  ascended  to 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  that 
they    unquestionably  arrived  in  the 
Tale  of  Anahuao  from  a  remote  nor- 
thern region,  are  circumstances  of  the 
highest  interest  and  perfectly  authen- 
tic.   The  great  analogy  which  we  ob* 


serve   between  many  of  the  mytho- 
logical fables  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  those  of  the   Old   World  is  well 
calculated  to  afford  matter  for  specu- 
lation.    The  four  ages  of  the  world, 
each    characterised   by  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  of  the  four  elements,  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  four  mythic 
ages  of  the  Hindoos  and  Greeks.  The 
tradition  common   to  the  people  of 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  Bogota,  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  instructed  and  civi- 
lized by  white  and  bearded  men,  points 
also  to   some  extrinsic   and  foreign 
source  whence  they  derived  their  insti- 
tutions. But  the  most  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstance of  all  is  the  complicated 
calendar   of   the   Mexicans    founded 
upon  a  very  accurate   knowledge  of 
the    true  length  *of  the    solar  year. 
Whence    this    profound  science  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  these  se- 
cular cycles,  calling  to  mind  those 
elaborated  by  the  Etrurians  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  foimdation  of  Rome  ? 
Such  facts  at  all  events  prove  that 
civilization  is  not  always  progressive, 
and  we  may  well  hesitate  before  we 
adopt   the  theory  of  social  progress 
so  poetically  expounded  by  Lucretius, 
and  which  has  been  so  generally  and 
unthinkingly  received. 

On  this  topic  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
which  were  accessible  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
have  now  irretrievably  perished,  solely 
from  the  effects  of  monkish  fanaticism 
and  Spanish  bigotrv.  In  this  respect 
the  barbarism  of  the  Spanish  p^overn- 
ment  is  a  national  disgrace  onl^  mferior 
to  that  of  the  fearful  atrocities  which 
every  where  marked  the  track  of  the 
early  conquerors.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  of  the  most  cherished  occupa- 
tions of  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico 
(Zummaraga)  was  the  hunting  out 
and  destruction  of  every  manuscript 
or  monument,  a  purpose  which  he 
executed  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  un- 
rivalled since  the  exploits  in  that  way 
of  the  caliph  Omar.  In  Yucatao» 
where  abundance  of  astronomical  and 
chronological  books  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  very  few  escaped  the 
fanatic  fiiry  of  Bishop  Landa.  Ck>gol- 
ludo  informs  us  that  these  books  con- 
tained the  reckoning  of  the  years, 
wars,  inundations,  hurricanes,  famines, 
and  such  events.  For  more  than  a 
century  ptst  not  afragnkent  of  thcai 
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interesting  relics  has  been  known  in 
Yucatan.     It  is  not*  however,  monkish 
fanaticism  that  has  been  alone  at  work 
in  the  destruction  of  valuable  sources 
of  information:  the  despicable  jealousy 
of  the  Spanish  government   has  also 
done  its  best  (even  down  to  a  very 
recent   period)    to    obstruct   all    en- 
lightened investigation.      About  the 
banning  of  the  last  century  Hoturini^ 
a  zealous  Italian,  visited  New  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  anti- 
quities of  the  country.     His  fate  was 
what  might   have    been    anticipated. 
After  forming  the  finest  collection  of 
Mexican  manuscripts,  or  rather  picture 
writings,  which  had  ever  been  brought 
together,  he  was  arrested  and  deprived 
of  his  treasures.      On  being  sent  to 
Spain   he  was    acquitted  of  all  evil 
desigpis,  but  his  collections  were  de- 
tained in  Mexico,  in  part  dispersed, 
and  the  remainder  consumed  by  damp 
and  indifference.     In  the  same  spirit, 
permission  to  publish  works  on  Spanish 
America  was  most  ungraciously   ac- 
corded at  Madrid.     It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Remesal  obtained 
permission  to  publbh  his  inoffensive 
work,   the  History   of  Chiapa ;    and 
even  as  late  as  1770,  Clavigeros'  His- 
tory of  Mexico  was  not  permitted  to 
be  published  in  Spain.      The  conse- 
quence of  this  has  been,  that  a  vast 
number  of  histories  and  dissertations^ 
written  by  intelligent   Indians   or  by 
priests  soon  after  the  conquest,  when 
traditions  and  events  were  still  recent 
in  the  memory,  have  been  permitted  to 
slumber   in  manuscript,   in   archives, 
and  monasteries,   and  few  have    seen 
the  light  until  the  colonies  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  unnatural   parent. 
When  the  Academy  of  Madrid  began 
to  stir  themselves,  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite   characteristic   of  the   country. 
They  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
the  works  of   Sepulveda,   a  man  in- 
£unous  for  having  reduced  to  system 
the  atrocities  of  the  conquerors  and 
defended  their  crimes,  while  the  manu- 
seripts  of  Las  Casas,  which  are  in- 
▼aloable  historic  documents,  have  been 
neglected  by  all  the  literati  of  Spain, 
except  Llorente. 

Although  so  great  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation has  been  irretrievably  lost,  and 
much  remains  to  be  yet  disinterred 
from  the  archives  of  Simancas  and  the 
convents  of  Mexico,  there  is  another 
touroe  of  knowledge  which  yet  re- 


mains to  bo  noticed.      Many  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  American  civi- 
lization were  too  massive  and  endur- 
ing to  be   easily  destroyed,    an-l   the 
pyramids   and    temples    still    remain, 
neglected  by  Spanish  indolence,  and 
suffering  from  no  other  injury  than 
the  slow  effects  of  time  and  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  rains.      Some   of 
these  works  astonish  us  by  the  vast 
amount  of  labour   which   must  have 
been  bestowed  on  their  construction. 
The  pyramid  of  Cholula,  near  Mexico, 
rivalling  in  altitude  those  of  Egypt, 
has  a  base  equal  in  surface  to  that  of 
Stephen' s-green.      The   pyramids    of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  the  same  country 
approximate    in    magnitude    to    the 
greatest   edifices  of  the  same  kind  in 
the    Old  World.      In    Peru  we  find 
Cyclopean    structures    like    those   of 
Tyrins  and  Micaene.      Central  Ame- 
rica and  Yucatan   abound  in  ruined 
cities,  temples,  statues,  has  reliefs,  and 
stucco  ornaments.     In  this  vast  field 
for  future  investigations  we  consider 
we  are  but  entered  upon  the  threshold. 
It  is  only  since  the  travels  of  Humboldt 
that  the  subject  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers,  as  it  was  not  until 
the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies that  the  path  of  inquiry  was  laid 
open  to  scientific    enterprise.      The 
country  north  of  Mexico,  and  up  to 
the  Columbia  river,  is  yet  unexamined, 
although   this  region,    to    which   all 
Aztec  tradition  points,  must  contain 
much  that  is  interesting.     We  know 
that  in  that  direction  the  yet  unde- 
scribed  ruins  called  the  casas  grandeSf 
or  great  houses,  exist  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Gila.     It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  other  ruins  are  found  in  the  same 
direction.     In  the  mountains,  in  lat. 
270  28®,  there  are  many  great  caves 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  are 
painted  men   and    women  in   decent 
dresses,  and  many  kinds  of  animals. 
Some   oaves,    discovered    by    Father 
Joseph  Rotea,  are  described  as  being 
thirty  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  as  many  in  height.      Men  and 
women  are   portrayed  in  a  costume 
similar  to  the  Mexican,  and  some  with 
head-dresses.     This  discovery  brings 
to  mind  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans^ 
that  their  ancestors  issued  from  sevei^ 
caves,  from  whenqe  they  commenced 
their  emigration.     It  is  not,  perhapst 
generally  known,  that  pyramids  and 
mounds  occur  throughout  ths  whok 
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valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Florida.  These  monu- 
ments are  often  of  immense  size,  and 
their  numbers  no  less  astonishing, 
the  least  of  them  requiring  for  its 
construction  efforts  far  above  the 
resources  of  the  wandering  tribes 
which  Europeans  have  found  in  those 
regions.  That  these  edifices  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  works 
of  an  extinct  race  is  proved  from  other 
circumstances,  for  the  modem  Indians 
retain  no  traditions  concerning  them, 
and  entertain  no  feelings  of  religious 
veneration  towards  them  as  being  the 
monuments  of  their  ancestors.  As  in 
such  cases  physical  evidence  is  always 
more  decisive  than  historical,  or  than 
any  antiquarian  inferences,  however 
plausible,  the  following  facts,  although 
incapable  of  affording  dates,  establish 
the  great  antiquity  of  these  aboriginal 
edifices  upon  evidence  that  cannot  be 
controverted : — Most  of  these  monu- 
ments are  covered  with  forests;  and 
while  many  of  the  trees,  from  their 
vast  size  and  the  number  of  their 
annual  layers  of  wood,  are  apparently 
of  great  age,  the  vestiges  of  decayed 
wood,  and  absence  of  that  uniformity 
of  character  peculiar  to  a  recent  second 
growth,  demonstrate  that  several  gene- 
rations of  trees  have  sprung  up  and 
disappeared  since  these  works  were 
deserted.  This  great  antiquity  is 
proved  still  more  convincingly  from. 
other  evidence.  Thus  in  Florida,  lakes 
which  were  formerly  approached  by 
artificial  avenues  have  since  become 
dry.  Rivers,  upon  whose  margins 
these  ruins  are  perceptible,  have  de- 
serted their  ancient  channels.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  occupy  a  smaller 
surface  than  they  formerly  did,  and 
ancient  beeches  still  define  the  former 


extent  of  the  waters.  No  ancient  edi- 
fices occur  between  the  ancient  beeches 
and  the  present  shores.  They  are  all 
beyond  these  limits,  and  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  erected  with  re- 
ference to  the  former  level  of  the 
waters.* 

Without  losing  ourselves  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  vain  conjectures  respecting 
these  ancient  monuments,  the  infor- 
mation they  afford,  if  small,  is  clear 
and  satisfactory.  We  care  nothing 
about  wandering  masons,!  the  Cabiri 
of  Samothrace ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  Americans  had  teachers  in 
.pyramid  building  from  EtrurJa  or 
Egypt.  The  only  legitimate  conclu- 
sions in  such  a  case  as  the  present 
do  not  require  masses  of  incoherent 
learning  borrowed  from  Bryan  or 
Bochart.  Unequivocal  evidence  proves 
that  many  of  these  buildings  are  of 
a  very  remote  antiquity ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  America  received  its 
first  settlers  as  early  as  Java  and  Japan, 
or  any  remote  portion  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  also  sufiiciently  apparent 
that  the  population  of  North  America 
must  have  been  prodigiously  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  period  when  Euro- 
peans first  established  themselves  there. 
The  great  numbers  and  vast  magnitude 
of  the  monuments  must  have  required 
for  their  erection  the  combined  labour 
of  thousands  of  hands ;  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  such  a  people  must  have 
lived  by  agriculture  and  not  by  hunt- 
ing, and  must  have  had  some  regular 
form  of  government — a  combination, 
in  all  probability,  of  civil  and  priestly 
despotism,  such  as  existed  in  Mexico 
and  Bogota.  Another  perhaps  still 
more  vsJuable  lesson  is  taught  to  the 
inductive  antiquarian  by  these  re- 
markable facts.  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  notion  that  the  human  race. 


*  American  Antiquities,  by  A.  Bradford,  p.  636.  Mr.  Bradford*8  work  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  Indian  antiquities  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

t  The  wonderful  fiction  of  wandering  masons  may  be  brought  down  from  its 
high  antiquity,  and  in  all  probability  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  We  believe 
bodies  of  artificers  were  usually  attached  to  Roman  legions,  who  of  course  were 
wandering  masons.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  stone 
churches  began  to  be  built,  artificers  as  well  as  priests  came  from  Rome  to  instruct 
the  people  to  raise  durable  places  of  worship.  In  consequence  of  the  Italian  expe- 
ditions of  the  German  emperors  of  the  middle  ages,  some  knowledge  of  the  arts 
was  imported  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  hence  it  grew  into  a  custom 
for  the  German  craftsmen  after  finishing  their  apprenticeship  at  home  to  spend  a 
year  in  Italy  to  complete  their  education.  Such,  we  suppose,  was  the  origin  of 
wandering  masons. 
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originally  savage  and  left  to  itself,  has 
made  a  grad^  progress   from   the 
hunting  state  up  to  our  modern  civili- 
zation.    This  doctrine  Was  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  the   creed  of  his- 
torians   and   philosophers,    especially 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  by  Helvetius 
and  the  whole  body  of  French  writers, 
and  in  our  own  country  apparently  by 
Dr*  Robertson  and  others  ;  and  Lord 
Kaimes  was  so  convinced  of  its  truth 
that  he  inferred  from  it  the  authenticity 
of  Oasian's  poems,  because  they  were 
composed  while  society  existed  in  the 
bttntine  state.     In  the  vast  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  course  of  society  has  been 
very  different — ^the  farther  back  we 
go  the  greater  the  civilization — and 
the  Indian,  instead  of  emerging  from, 
has  sunk  down  into  the  hunting  state. 
We  have  given  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  sources  whence  we  can 
derive  information  respecting  the  early 
history  of  the    American  race  ;    and 
after   this   long  introduction  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Stephens'  recent  work 
on  Yucatan,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  that 
interesting  country.      Mr.  Stephens* 
present  work  will  be  less  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  than  his  previous 
work  on  Central  America;   and  for 
this  very  sufficient  causes  may  be  as- 
^gned  without  passing   any   censure 
on  the  traveller.     When  his  work  on 
Central  America  appeared,  the  sub- 
ject was  altogether  new,  except  to  the 
very  small  number  who  make  Spanish 
American  history  an  object  of  minute 
stndy^  and  even  to  this  select  few  the 
work  was  peculiarly  welcome,  as  it 
afforded    details  of  what    they   only 
tcnew  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Another  circumstance  which  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  former  volumes  was 
the    nature  of   the   country   visited, 
which    presented,    in    its    volcanoes, 
mountains,   and  Likes,    so   many  re- 
markable  phenomena;   and    also    its 
disturbed  and  uncertain  political  state, 
which  afforded    so  many    interesting 
personal  adventures,  which,  however 
hazardous  at  the  time,  added  to  the 
excitement  of  the  reader ;  and   last 
of  all,  we  may  add  the  novelty  of  the 
mibject.      In    the  present   work  we 
have  to  follow  the  traveller  into  a 
great  countryi  where  no  other  incon-. 


veniences  awiuted  him  than  want  of 
accommodation;  and,  instead  of  the 
annoyances  of  Carrera's  officers,  we 
have  only  complaints  of  musquitos  and 
garrapatos.     We  think,  however,  the 
work  might  have  been  got  up  in  a 
more  artist-like  manner.      The  mix- 
ture of  travelling  adventures,  descrip- 
tions and  measurements  of  ruins,  and 
digressions  on  various  topics,  injures 
the  unity  of  the  work*  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  renders 
it  difficult  to  collect  the  whole  subject 
into  one  view.     There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance to    which    we  must    also 
allude,  which  is  remarkable,  especiaUy 
after  his  previous  journey  had  directed 
Mr.  Stephens*  attention  to  the  subject 
of  American  antiquities ;  his  reading 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  extensive  ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  thing  like  broad  general 
views.      His  acquaintance  even   with 
the  early  Spanish  writers  is  obviously 
limited,  and  he  never  avails  himself  of 
those  analogies  which  such  a  knowledge 
might  have  afforded  him.      Another 
circumstance  which  we  regret  is  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
have  given  useful  information  to  his 
readers ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  naturalist  during  his  tour  in  Yucatan. 
None  of  his  readers  but  a  botanist  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  sapote  tree,  so 
valuable  irom  the  indestructibility  of 
its  timber,  or  the  ramon,  whose  leaves 
afford  food  for  horses,  or  the  gigantic 
ceibo,  the  ornament  of  the  forest.     On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  Mr.  Ste- 
phens the  purely  practical,  active  man> 
with    abundance  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  always  interesting  and  amusing 
when  relating  his  incidents  of  travel, 
and  faithfully  accurate  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  antiquities,  and  possessed  of 
that  prudence  which,  in  an  antiquary, 
is  more  valuable  than   learning,  and 
prevents  him  from  indulging  in  idle 
and  baseless  conjee tiu'es. 

Mr.  Norman's  "  Rambles  in  Yucatan" 
is  an  amusing,  and  also,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  valuable  work ;  and  the  only 
censure  we  feel  inclined  to  pass  upon 
it  is,  that  it  has,  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  forestall  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Stephens,  whose 
work  it  anticipated  by  several  months. 
Although,  and  we  say  it  without  cen- 
sure, there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may 
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be  called  Americaiiism  in  Mr.  Ste'- 
phetis's  worky  this  feature  is  much 
Btronffer  in  the  "  Rambler  in  Yucatan." 
Mr.  Norman  is  a  very  favourable  spe^ 
oimen  of  what  may  be  called  a  ge* 
nuine  go-a-head  Yankee,  energetic 
and  enterprising,  with  full  faith  in 
himself,  and  no  small  share  of  shrewd- 
ness in  his  dealings  with  others. 
That  Mr.  Norman  possesses  all  these 
qualities  in  a  high  degree,  our  readers 
will  admit,  when  we  inform  them,  that 
after  four  months'  absence  from  home, 
he  has  collected  materials  for  a  read- 
able  octavo  of  three  hundred  pages> 
ornamented  by  many  interesting  en- 

f  ravings.     In  perusing  the  work,  we 
ave  observed  a   peculiarity  of  the 
American  character,  which  certainly 
they  did  not  derive  from  their  English 
ancestors,  we  mean  a  bold  recklessness 
of   assertion,    oflen    substituted    for 
what  should    be    hypothetically    ex- 
pressed ;   in  short,  nis  confidence  in 
nimself,  and  desire  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion, hurries  on  the  mind.      He 
quotes  **Solis*  History  of  Mexico"  as 
a  classical  work,  written  at  a  period 
when  he  could  have  access  to  all  the 
facts  ;  he  also  quotes  him  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  practice  of  circumcision  in 
Yucatan.     Now,  of  all  the  Spanish 
historians,  Solis  is  the  most  worthless 
as  an  authority.     As  to  the  period 
when  he  wrote  giving  him  any  thing 
like  contemporary  authority,  Mexico 
was  conquered  in  1521,  ana  the  first 
edition  of  Salis  appeared  in  1684,  or 
just  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
later.     We  shall  dismi3S  Mr.  Norman 
with  the  following  quotation,  in  which 
he  appears  to  be  <Uhe  great  sublime  he 
draws"— 

"  There  is  another  class  (of  travel- 
lers) who  have  faith  in  man  wherever 
he  exists,  who  rely  upon  the  permanence 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  do  not  ima- 
gine a  man  is  necessarily  a  cannibal,  or 
a  troglodyte,  because  born  in  a  different 
degree  of  latitude,  nor  that  water  will 
refuse  to  run  down  a  hill  at  a  foreigner's 
request.  Through  their  confidence  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws,  they 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  equip  themselves 
for  a  campaign  into  chaos  when  they 
leave  their  native  laud,  always  pre- 
suming every  comer  of  this  planet  to 
be  possessed  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  existence,  such  as  air,  fire,  water, 
which  a  traveller  may  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  bringing  from  home  in  his 
trunk.     This  &ith  in  the  future,  this 


trust  in  the  resources  which  a  mind  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  always  com- 
mand under  any  sun  and  any  clime, 
sustained  the  writer,"  &c. — p.  1. 

In  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Norman 
we  fully  agree,  and  no  man  who  can- 
not participate  in  their  spirit  is  fit  to 
wander  from  home. 

Passing  from  the  travellers  in  Yu- 
catan to  the  contents  of  their  works, 
we    shall    endeavour   to    give    some 
account  of  the  present   state  of  its 
monuments ;  of  the  condition  of   its 
imcient  inhabitants  ;  and  that  to  which 
their  descendants   are  now  reduced. 
When     the    Spaniards    first    visited 
Yucatan,  they  were  astonished  at  find- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  civilization  than  the  IndBans 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola:   instead  of 
a  feeble  and  naked  race,  they  found 
a  brave  people,  clothed  in  cotton  man- 
tles,  and    the   country  round  teem- 
ing   with   people,   and  studded  with 
stone  edifices,  used  as  temples  and  ha- 
bitations   for  chiefs.      The   sceptical 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  al- 
ludes to  these  edifices  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, is  a  proof  of  the  very  defective 
means  of  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed, which  were  greatly  narrowed 
by  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish    government.       That    these 
buildings  should  have  been  neglected 
and  forgotten  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  remember  the  fearful  havoc  which 
the  early  conquerors  made  in  the  na- 
tive population,  and  that  their  fields 
and  towns,  long  since  desolated,  are 
now  overgrown  with  forests,  effectually 
concealing    the    ancient    monuments 
even  from   the  eye  of  the  curious; 
still,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
the   number,  magnitude,   as   well   as 
elaborate  workmanship    displayed   in 
Yucatan,  is  truly  remarkable.     Monu- 
ments and  temples  abound  everywhere ; 
and  from  the  top  of  almost  any  of  the 
pyramids  the  traveller  detects  others 
buried  amidst  a  dense  tropical  vegeta- 
tion.    It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  these  edifices,  as  no 
description,  unaccompanied  by  engrav- 
ings, could  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
these  monuments,  and  for  this  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to   Mr.  Stephens's 
work.      The  remains  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  all  possessing  a  strong,  and 
we  would  say,  a  national  affinity  with 
those  found  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.    Some  are  the  counterparts  of 
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tbo«e  of  Palenqae^  otherR,  of  Copan, 
while  some  are  identical  with  those  of 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  monuments 
consist  of  pyramids,  faced  with  hewn 
stones,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  sum- 
mity  where  there  was,  probably,  an 
altmr,  on  which  the  priests  offered  their 
human  victims.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstuioe,  that  several,  if  not  all 
tbeee  pyramids,  are  hollow,  being  tra- 
versed by  arched  galleries,  forming  a 
sabtemnean  labyrinth.  The  mode 
in  which  Mr.  Stephens  made  this  dis- 
cotery  is  as  creditable  to  his  active 
cariosity^  as  illustrative  of  the  sloth 
and  ignorance  of  the  people.  He  was 
told  of  a  marvellous  cave,  called  La 
Cneva  de  Mezicana.  On  entering  the 
cavity,  instead  of  a  natural  grotto,  ho 
found  an  arched  gallery  leading  into 
the  hin,  and  branching  off  in  different 
directions.  After  exploring  these  gal- 
leries, a  strange  incident  led  to  a  dis- 
covery of  their  true  nature.  On  a 
second  visit  he  found  in  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  passages  a  hole,  which  ad- 
mitted the  hght,  and  on  looking  through 
it  ha  taw  some  plump  and  dusky  legs, 
whidi  clearly  did  not  belong  to  los 
Aniiguos,  which  he  easily  recognised 
as  those  of  this  worthy  attendants.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  imagined  hill- 
side was  but  an  artificial  mound,  pos* 
sessing  the  same  pyramidal  character 
as  the  other  artificial  hills  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  already  hinted  that 
Mr.  Stephens's  reading  upon  American 
antiquities  is  not  very  extensive,  and 
here  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  fact, 
as  he  is  not  aware  of  the  general  im- 
portance of  his  own  discovery.  Hum- 
boldt has  already  shown  that  galleries 
are  found  in  the  pyramid  of  Cholula, 
the  greatest  of  known  pyramids  ;  and 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Clavigero  and  Hervas,  that 
similar  galleries,  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  have  been  found  to  the 
north  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  27  deg. 

Besides  these  pyramids,  sometimes 
merely  immense  mounds,  faced  with 
stone,  at  other  times,  constructed 
entirely  of  hewn  stone,  the  country 
abounas  in  palaces  and  buildings  of 
various  kinds.  Some  of  these  edifices 
•re  circular,  calling  to  mind  the  Picts' 
houses  of  Glenelg,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  What  is  also  very  remark- 
able, we  find  in  most  of  these  edifices 
that  the  Indian  architects  had  made  a 
Tery  near  approach  to  the  discovery  of 


the  arch,  although  in  ho  instance,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  is  there  any  thing 
like  a  key-stone.  The  plan  which  the 
Indians  followed  was  sufficiently  sim- 
ple :  the  stones  on  both  sides  of  a 
doorway,  for  example,  were  made  to 
overlap  each  other  like  an  inverted 
staircase  till  they  met  at  the  top,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  angular  roof.  This 
very  simple  invention  does  not  prove 
any  high  degree  of  advancement  in 
the  arts  any  more  than  the  dome- 
shaped  roofs  constructed  upon  the 
same  princiule.  On  the  contrary,  the 
same  simple  device  is  well  known 
even  to  the  Esquimaux,  whose  winter 
houses  are  constructed  of  blocks  of 
ice,  forming  a  circular  wall,  and  when 
the  building  has  acquired  sufficient 
elevation,  the  blocks  are  made  to 
overlap  until  they  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roof.  Such  a  species  of 
architecture  is  more  illustrative  of  a 
certain  kind  of  civilization,  than  an 
evidence  of  the  intercourse  and  filia- 
tion of  remote  tribes ;  and  in  this 
respect,  a  curious,  but  unprofitable 
analogy  may  be  pointed  out  between 
the  ancient  stone-roofed  churches  of 
Ireland,  and  the  similar  temples  of 
Yucatan,  while  the  subterranean  vaults 
and  domes  of  that  country  may  be 
compared  to  the  similar  underground 
gallery  near  Drogheda. 

There  are  other  monuments,  which, 
if  less  calculated  to  arrest  attention, 
are  probably  more  interesting  to  the 
philosophic  observer.  The  pyramid?, 
sculptured  walls,  and  stucco  orna- 
ments, prove  the  existence  of  a  dense 
population,  which  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts,  and  whose 
energies  were  guided  by  an  influential 
priesthood ;  but  there  are  other  re- 
mains which  prove  an  attention  and 
foresight  directed  to  useful  purposes. 
The  remains  of  ancient  roads,  which 
traversed  the  country,  and  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  for  water, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  well-regiu 
lated  police  and  society,  possessed  of  a 
stable  organization.  The  aguadas,  or 
reservoirs,  form  a  very  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  monuments  of  the  Maya 
race,  (Indians  of  Yucatan,)  as  .they  do 
not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Ame- 
rica, and  originated  from  what  may  be- 
called  a  geological  necessity,  depending 
on  the  physical  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  level  country,  with 
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iew  mountainii,  and  consequently^  few 
rivers  or  lakes.  The  prevailing  rock 
appears  to  be  limestone,  broken  up 
into  fissures,  and  abounding  in  caverns, 
where  the  rain,  as  it  falls,  is  drained 
off  in  subterranean  channeb,  as  is  the 
ease  in  Greece,  and  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland.*  The 
once  teeming  population  of  Yucatan 
depended  for  a  supply  of  water  partly 
on  natural,  and  partly  on  artificial 
means :  the  former  derived  from  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  natural 
grottoes  ;  and  the  latter,  by  collecting 
the  r^  in  their  artificial  pools,  or 
aguadas.  That  natural  wells  and 
aguadas  formed  an  important  conside- 
ration with  the  ancient  Mayas  is  ob- 
vious, even  from  the  names  of  their 
ruined  towns  ;  the  termination  chen, 
which  so  often  occurs,  signifying  a 
well,  or  reservoir  ;  and  thus  we  have 
Becanchen,  the  running  well,  Bolon- 
chen,  the  nine  wells ;  Chichen,  the 
Tfell's  mouth,  &c.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Stephens  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  aguadas, 
as  well  as  of  the  Turkish  indolence 
and  barbarism  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  long  neglected  this  valuable  re- 
source in  so  dry  a  country.  In  1835, 
Senhor  Trego,  an  intelligent  man, 
formed  the  opinion  that  he  could  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water  by  clearing  out 
one  of  these  neglected  aguadas. 

.  **  He  believed  it  had  been  used  by  the 
ancients  as  a  reservoir,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  dry  season  to  make  an 
examination,  which  satisfied  him  that 
his  supposition  was  correct.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was 
then  covered  three  or  four  feet  deep 
with  mud.  At  first  he  was  afraid  to 
imdertake  with  much  vigour  the  work 
of  clearing  it  out,  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  were  against  it,  and  they 
feared,  that  by  disturbing  the  aguada, 
the  scanty  supply  then  furnished  might 
be  cut  off.  In  1836  he  procured  a  per- 
mission from  the  government,  by  great 
exertions  secured  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  Ranchos  and  Haciendas  for  leagues 
around,  and  at  length,  the  enlistiu?  them 
all  fairly  in  the  task  at  one  time,  ne  had 
at  work  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and 
eighty  superintendents.  On  clearing 
out  the  mud,  he  found  an  artificial  bot- 


tom of  large  flat  stones.  These  were  laid 
upon  each  other,  aud  the  interstices 
were  filled  in  with  clay  of  a  red  and 
brown  colour,  of  a  different  character 
from  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stones  were  many  layers  deep,  and  he 
did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom,  lest  by 
some  accident  the  foundation  should  be 
injured. 

"  Near  the  centre  he  discovered  four 
ancient  wells.  These  were  five  feet  in 
diameter,  faced  with  smooth  stone,  not 
covered  with  cement,  eight  yards  deep, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  were 
also  filled  with  mud.  Besides  these,  he 
found  along  the  margin  four  hundred 
casimbas,  or  pits,  being  holes  into  which 
the  water  filtered,  and  which,  with  the 
wells,  were  intended  to  furnish  a  supply 
IK  hen  the  ap^uada  was  dry. 

**  The  whole  bottom  of  the  aguada, 
the  wells  and  pits  were  cleaned  out. 
Senhor  Trego  portioned  off  the  pits 
among  the  families,  to  be  preserved  and 
kept  in  order  by  them,  and  the  dry 
basin  was  then  given  up  to  the  floods 
of  the  rainy  season.  It  so  happened 
that  the  next  year  was  one  of  xmusual 
scarcity,  and  the  whole  country  around 
was  perfectly  destitute  of  water.  That 
year  Senhor  Trego  said  more  than  a 
thousand  horses  and  mules  came  to  this 
aguada,  some  even  from  the  rancho  of 
Santa  Rosa,  eighteen  miles  distant,  with 
barrels  on  their  backs,  and  carried 
away  water.  Families  established  them- 
selves along  the  banks ;  small  shops 
for  the  sale  of  necessaries  were  opened  ; 
and  the  butcher  had  his  shambles  with 
meat.  The  aguada  supplied  them  all, 
and  when  this  failed,  the  wells  and  pits 
held  out  abundantly  till  the  rainy  season 
came  on,  and  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  several  homes." — Vol.  ii.  p.  21 1-13. 

Another  kind  of  remiuns  are  the 
traces  of  ancient  roads,  which,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  seen,  on  account  of 
the  forests  with  which  the  country  is 
now  overgrown. 

**  A  short  distance  beyond,"  says 
Mr.  Stephens,  "  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  of  antiquity  in 
Yucatan.  It  is  a  broken  platform,  or 
roadway  of  stone,  about  eight  feet  wide, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  crossing 
the  road,  and  running  off  into  the  wood 
on  both  sides.  I  have  before  referred 
to  it,  as  called  by  Indians  Sackbey, 
which  means,  in  the  Maya  language,  a 


Every  one  in  Ireland  knows  the  turlouglis  or  basins  in  the  limestone, 
which  are'  pools  in  the  winter,  while  the  water  is  drained  off  through  the  fissures 
in  the  dry  season. 
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paY«d  way  of  pilfe  white  stone.  The 
Indians  say  it  traversed  the  countrv 
from  Kabah  to  Uxmal,  and  that  on  it 
couriers  travelled,  bearing  letters  to 
and  from  the  lords  of  those  cities,  writ- 
ten on  leaves,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have 
found  among  the  Indians  any  thing  like 
a  tradition,  and  the  universality  of  this 
legend  was  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  our  arrival.  While 
we  were  standing  upon  the  road,  an  old 
Indian  came  up  from  the  other  direc- 
tion, bending  under  a  load,  who,  on 
crossing  it,  stopped,  and,  striking  his 
stick  against  the  stones,  utterea  the 
words  Sickbey  Kabah  Uxmal.*' — Vol.  ii. 
p.  122. 

In  confirmation  of  this  tradition, 
Torquemaday  one  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can historians,  informs  us  that  the 
island  of  Cozumel  was  the  chief  seat 
of  idolatry  to  the  people  of  Yucatan, 
and    yisited    by     pilgrims    from     all 
qoarters.     This  island,  so  interesting 
even  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
conquests,  was  the  Kome  or  Benares 
of  the  country.     The  same  authority 
informs  us,  that  to  facilitate  these  pil- 
grimages  the    whole    peninsula    was 
mtersected  by  paved  roads  leading  to- 
wards the  island  of  Cozumel. '  ,  It  b  a 
remarkable  fact  that  before  the  use  of 
posts,  or  the  existence  of  convenient 
roads,  the  people  of  America,  in  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Yucatan,  had  establish- 
ments of  that  kind  equal  to  what  we 
find  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days 
of  the  Antonines,  or  to  what  Spain 
possesses  at  the  present  day.     In  all 
these    relicts    of    Indian   civilization, 
and  in  all  these  social  institutions,  we 
ire  struck  with  a  remarkable  feature 
which   prevails  throughout  America. 
We  perceive  every  where  a  system 
and  arrangement  even  in  the  minutest 
things — in  the  police  of  their  cities ; 
the  different  trades  and  occupations 
were  classified  with  the  most  rigorous 
accuracy :  even  the  food  of  the  chil- 
dren was  proportioned  to  their  age, 
with   no  regard    to    constitution    or 
health ;   the  offences  of  the  children 
were   estimated  by  the  physical   act, 
and  a  defined  amount  of  chastisement 
administered    with    imdiscriminating 
imiformity.      It  was  the  same  in  their 
public  works  ;  they  were  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  the   combined   action 
of  so  many  separate  portions,  so  to 
9ge$kf  of   physical  force ;    the  com- 
moiiitj  was  every  thiog,  its  individual 


parts  nothing.  This  system  was 
carried  tu  its  maximum  by  the  Incas, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  more  mitigated  in  Mexico, 
still  more,  perhaps,  in  Yucatan,  and 
scarcely  existed  among  the  bold  Aran- 
cans  of  Chili.  In  the  wild  hunting 
tribes  the  system  is  inverted,  and  the 
individual  is  every  thing,  and  the  com- 
munity of  little  power  or  influence. 

There  are  two  curious  circum- 
stances first  brought  to  notice  by  Mr. 
Stephens — one  of  them  we  confess 
sufficiently  mysterious,  we  mean  the 
impression  of  mono  Colorado,  or  red 
hand,  which  is  found  on  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Yucatan.  That  this  hand 
was  impressed  by  the  builders  of  these 
edifices  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  observed  them  on  the  mortar 
after  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  been 
broken  open. 

**  Over  the  cavity  left  in  the  mortar 
by  the  removal  of  the  stone,  were  two 
cunspicuous  marks  which  afterwards 
stared  us  in  the  face  in  all  the  ruined 
buildings  of  the  country.  They  have 
the  prints  of  a  red  hand  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  extended,  not  drawn  or 
painted,  but  stamped  by  the  living  hand, 
the, pressure  of  the  palm  upon  the  stone, 
lie  who  made  it  stood  before  it  alive  as 
we  did,  and  pressed  his  hand,  moistened 
with  red  paint,  hard  against  the  stone. 
The  seams  and  creases  of  the  palm  were 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  impression. 
There  was  something  life-like  about  it 
that  waked  exciting  thoughts,  and  al- 
most presented  the  image  of  the  de- 
Earted  inhabitant  hovering  about  the 
uilding.  There  was  one  striking  fea- 
ture about  these  hands — ^they  were  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Either  ot  our  own 
spread  over  and  completely  hid  them ; 
and  this  was  uiteresting  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  ourselves  remarked  and 
heard  remarked  by  others,  the  smallness 
of  the  hands  and  feet  as  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day." — Vol.  i. 
p.  177. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  im- 
pressions are  larger  than  the  usual 
size  of  the  Indian  hand,  for  when 
speaking  of  another  ruin  Mr.  Stephens 
informs  us  that 

"  The  prints  were  larger  than  any  he 
had  seen.  In  several  places  I  measured 
them  with  my  own,  opening  the  fingers 
to  correspond  with  those  on  the  wall. 
The  Indians  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
master  of  the  buUding."— YoL  iL  p.  46. 
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It  U  impossible  to  speculate  on  to 
obscure  a  topic,  except  in  so  far  as  to 
iitate  that  as  the  hand  marks,  with  one 
exception,  are  small  like  those  of  the 
Indians,  it  amounts  to  a  physical  de* 
monstration  that  neither  the  Jews, 
Phoenicians,  nor  the  followers  of  Prince 
Madoc,  were  the  builders  of  these 
|>alaces  or  temples,  as  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Indians.  If  Mr.  Stephens  be  cor* 
rectly  informed,  the  print  of  the  red 
hand  is  still  kno¥m  among  the  wild 
Indians  of  North  America.  Mr.  Cat- 
Ian  possesses  a  Mandan  tent  on  which 
are  two  prints  of  the  red  hand.  He 
was  also  informed  that  it  is  constantly 
to  be  seen  on  the  skins  of  the  wild 
animals  purchased  by  the  traders  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  is  another  analogy,  however, 
which  has  escaped  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
which  has  a  more  important  bearing 
on  the  red  hand.  Quetzalcoatl,  the 
priest  and  lawgiver  of  the  Toltecs, 
whose  name  signifies  feathered  ser- 
pent, after  leaving  his  people,  tra- 
velled, as  the  tradition  goes,  to  the 
east,  to  his  native  land,  and  toward 
Yucatan.  On  his  journey  he  im- 
printed the  marks  of  his  hands  upon 
a  rock,  and  the  impression  was  vene« 
rated  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ; 
tnay  not  this  be  the  origin  of  the 
"mano  colerado?"  The  emblem  of 
this  personage,  a  snake  covered  with 
feathers,  is  not  tmcommon  on  the 
monuments  of  Yucatan,  and  may  be 
seen  on  several  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
drawings.  These  circumstances,  in 
as  far  as  they  are  of  any  value,  tend 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Yucatan  and  the  Mexican  valley 
were  as  civilized  as  the  more  modern 
Toltecs.  The  native  country  of  the 
Mexicans  andToltecs  was  beyond  doubt 
to  the  north-west.  Their  legislator 
in  returning  to  his  native  abode  tra- 
velled in  the   opposite  direction,  to- 


wards Onohualco  or  Yucatan,  to  the 
south-east. 

A  curious  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stephens  deserves  notice.  In 
some  vases  found  in  ancient  tombs, 
arrow  heads  of  obsidian  were  dis- 
covered. As  there  are  no  volcanoes 
in  Yucatan  to  produce  obsidian,  this 
circumstance,  as  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
marks, obviously  proves  the  existence 
of  an  intercourse  with  Mexico,  where 
the  above-named  material  is  found  in 
abundance.  If  we  mistake  not  this 
opinion  may  be  proved  in  another  way. 
Columbus  in  his  last  and  unhappy  voy- 
age had  all^but  discovered  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  when  by  a  strange  fatality 
he  fell  in  with  a  very  large  trading 
oanoe,  which  must  have  sailed  from 
Yucatan  on  a  commercial  enterprise. 
Among  the  trading  goods  there  were 
stone  razors,  (navajos  de  pedemal,') 
and  also  wooden  swords,  wnich  for  a 
cutting  edge  were  armed  with  the 
same  razors.  These  stone  razors 
were  doubtless  made  of  obsidian,  and 
procured  from  Mexico  by  way  of 
Tobasco,  then  carried  along  the  coast 
by  the  traders  of  Yucatan.* 

We  would  willingly,  if  our  space 
permitted,  follow  Mr.  Stephens  in  his 
explorations  and  adventures,  especially 
to  the  island  of  CozumeU  interesting 
in  a  double  point  of  view  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  Maya  super- 
stition, and  also  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  early  Spanish  adventu- 
rers, Grijalva  and  others,  and  the 
starting  place  of  Cortez  on  his  way 
to  Mexico.  We  must,  however,  pass 
on  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
antiquity  and  uses  of  these  edifices, 
which  are  found  in  such  vast  num- 
bers every  where  throughout  Yucatan. 
We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens 
that  they  were  built  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  Indians,  and  also 
that  they  were  used  as  dwellings  or 
places  of  worship  up  to  the  period  of 
the    Spanish   conquest.      When  the 


*  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  commercial  people. 
The  canoe  seen  by  Columbus  was  as  long  as  a  galley  and  eight  feet  in  breadth.  In 
the  middle  there  was  a  sort  of  tent  covered  with  palm  leaves,  and  under  it 
were  their  families  and  merchandise.  The  c:oods  consisted  of  cotton  stuffs  va- 
riously coloured,  shirts  without  sleeves,  swords  with  edges  of  stones  fastened  by 
means  of  pitch ;  hatchets,  plates,  and  rattles  of  copper ;  crucibles  for  melting  cop- 
per, and  cacao.  Their  provision!  were  bread  of  uidiaii  oora,  roots,  and  a  kmd  of 
mr  made  ftrom  maise. 
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Spaniards  discovered  this  country  it 
was  densely    peopled   and    clear    of 
forests^  which  now  conceal  these  build- 
ings and  often  render  their  discovery 
very  much  a  matter  of   chance ;    it 
is  therefore  not  surprising    that  the 
early   adventurers  were  struck   with 
the  beauty  and    multiplicity   of    the 
building  which  every  where  met  their 
eye.     That  they  were  used  as  places 
of  worship    is    equally    certain,    the 
graphic  old  writer  Bernal  Diaz,  who 
had  a  share  in  most  of  the  early  con- 
quests and  voyages,   and    who    may 
be  called  the  Froissart  of   America, 
describes  the  idols  which  he  saw  upon 
them,  and  the  marks  of  recent  blood 
of  the  cruel  sacrifices.     What  is  still 
more    to  the    point,  while  proceed- 
ing with  Cortez  to  the  conquest   of 
Mexico,  he  saw  the  Indians  worship- 
ping on  the  Cuez  or  temples  of  Cozu- 
mel,  and  he  assisted  in  rolling  the  idols 
down  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  and  in 
placing  a  cross  and  the  picture  of  the 
virgin  and  child  in  their  stead.     The 
carved  wood  which  Mr.  Stephens  ob- 
served in  many  of  these  temples  and 
also  the  paintings  still  fresh  on  their 
walls  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
same  conclusion.     In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  several  years  after  the 
conquest,  the    Indians   continued   to 
worship  by  stealth  in  the  old  temples. 
Father   Cogollmlo,  who  wrote  more 
than   a  century  after  the    conquest, 
tells  us  that  he  found  traces  of  recent 
idolatry  at  Uxmal.   He  found  in  one  of 
the  temples   offerings   of   cacao  and 
copal,  used  by  the  Indians  as  incense, 
burned  there  but  a  short  time  before ; 
an  evidence  of  some  superstition  or 
idolatry   recently   committed  by   the 
Indians  of  that  place.     He  adds,  "God 
help  those  poor  Indians  for  the  devil 
deceives    them    very    easily."      The 
same  circumstance  is  brought  out  by 
Mr.    Stephens,   who  found  in  a  law 
paper  relating  to  Uxmal,  and  bearing 
the  date  of  lt)73-. 

•*  The  property  is  granted  to  a  Spa- 
niard that  idolatry  may  be  discouraged 
by  his  residence  upon  it.  It  is  stated 
that  in  those  places  the  Indians  were 
worshipping  the  devil  iu  the  ancient 
buildings,  which  they  do  every  dajr 
notoriously  and  publicly — Vol.  i.p.323.  * 

The  only  evidence  against  this  con- 
clusion is  that  of  Father  Bienvenida, 
who  Ured  in  the  country  immediately 


after  its  conquest.  lie  tells  us  the 
town  of  Merida  received  its  name  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  buildings, 
the  finest  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Indies.  We  know  not  who  built  them, 
but  it  appears  they  are  as  old  as  the 
Chistian  era,  for  says  he,  "  there  are 
trees  growing  upon  them  as  great  in 
size  as  those  at  their  base."  This 
objection,  however,  has  been  forestalled 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  has  proved  that 
the  ceibo  tree,  the  commonest  in  the 
country,  attains  to  a  very  great  siza 
within  twenty  years.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  build- 
ings 'of  Yucatan  having  been  erected 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians 
and  occupied  by  them  even  to  a  later 
period  than  the  time  of  Columbus,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  period  of 
their  construction  is  very  recent ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  they  are  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  very  probably  an- 
terior to  the  entrance  of  the  Toltec 
and  Mexican  tribes  into  Mexico. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  history  of  Yucatan, 
which  proves  that  a  portion  of  its 
people  retained  their  ancient  rites,  and 
remained  secluded  from  the  notice  of 
the  Spaniards  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Mon- 
tejo,  until,  in  the  year  1695,  they  were 
discovered  and  subdued.  The  history 
of  this  concealed  people  may  be  traced 
in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner,  and 
their  ancestors  identified  with  one  of 
the  most  improved  and  influential 
tribes  which  inhabited  Yucatan  from  a 
period  commencing  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  ruins  of 
Chichen^  or  Chichen  Itza,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  people  who  built 
them,  are  among  the  most  splendid 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  whether 
from  their  extent,  or  from  the  variety 
of  their  ornaments.  According  to  tra- 
ditions which  have  been  preserved,  and 
which  appear  to  be  genuine  as  any  of  the 
indigenous  accounts  of  early  American 
history,  the  whole  peninsulaof  Yucatan 
was  formerly  ruled  by  a  single  sovereign. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  conquest,  a  revolution  took 
place,  and  the  dynasty  of  Tutul  Xiu 
lost  their  supremacy,  and  Mayapan, 
the  capital  of  their  empire,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rebels.  In  conse<](uence 
of  events  springing  from  this  msur* 
rection,  the  Itaas   of  Cbichea  emU 
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grated  from  their  lands^  and  retired 
into  the  interior,  to  the  lake  of  Peten, 
and  on  one  of  its  islands  thej  esta- 
blished the  capital  of  their  new  state. 
Such  is  the  native  tradition,  and  here 
it  b  certain  they  lived  in  their  secluded 
territory,  in  a  region  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Guatamala,  unknown  and  ne- 
glected by  the| Spaniards,  and  following 
the  superstitious  of  their  fathers,  after 
the  faith  of  Rome  had  been  established 
throughout  the  rest  of  Yucatan  for 
one  huudred  and  fifty  years.  In  the 
year  1606  two  Franciscan  monks  made 
their  way  to  the  lake  of  Peten,  and 
were  civilly  received  by  the  Itzas, 
until,  by  a  strange  inversion  of  com- 
mon sense,  they  nrst  set  about  destroy- 
ing the  idols,  before  they  had  per- 
suaded the  Indians  to  abandon  them  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
were  driven  from  the  country.  The 
Indians  remained  unmolested  until 
1695,  when  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  road  between  Guatamala  and 
Yucatan,  a  project  which  involved  the 
conquest  of  the  Itzas,  near  whose 
country  the  road  had  to  pass.  Into 
the  details  of  the  conquest  we  need 
not  enter,  it  is  more  interesting  to 
notice  this,  so  to  speak,  living  relic  of 
an  extinct  form  of  society.  The  temples 
and  buildings  of  the  natives  appear 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  whose 
ruins  remain  throughout  Yucatan. 
On  the  island  the  Spaniards  found 
twenty-one  adoratorios,  or  temples. 
The  principal  one  was  of  a  square 
form,  with  a  handsome  breastwork, 
and  nine  steps,  all  of  wrought  stone ; 
each  front  was  about  sixty  feet,  and 
very  high.  The  number  of  idols  also 
appears  to  have  been  very  great,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  notice.     The 

feneral  himself  set  out,  accompanied 
y  the  vicar  and  assistant ;  and  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  multitude  of  idols 
and  figures  thrown  down  by  the  Spa- 
niards, from  the  fact  that  the  taking  of 
the  island  having  been  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  tney  were  occupied,  with 
but  little  intermission,  in  throwing 
down,  breaking,  and  burning  idols  and 
statues,  from  that  hour  until  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  when  the  drum 
called  them  to  eat,  which,  says  the 
historian,  was  very  necessary  after  so 
great  a  labour.  This  account,  which 
we  have  greatly  abridged,  is  very  in- 
teresting, both  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular £»te  of  the  Itzasi  as  well  as  from 


its  corroborating  Mr.  Stephens's  views 
respecting  the  monuments  of  Yucatan. 

before  entering  into  any  specula- 
tions respecting  the  antiquity  of  these 
monuments,  we  shall  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied  ;  and  here  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  state- 
ments of  Cogoleudo.  The  pyramidal 
buildings  are,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
questionably a  sort  of  altar,  on  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered,  so  that 
these  cues  of  Yucatan  were  identical 
with  the  teocallies  of  Mexico.  The 
chambers  and  apartments  of  the  other 
buildings  were,  at  least  in  part,  used 
as  nunneries,  or  convents,  as  Cogo« 
leudo  assures  us.  He  says,  that  near 
the  temples  were  buildings  for  young 
women,  who  were  nuns,  and  under 
the  superintendenoe  of  an  abbess ; 
their  duty  was,  to  keep  the  sacred 
fire  perpetually  burning,  and  they  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  life  if  they  allowed 
it  to  be  extinguished.  All  this  is  in 
harmony  with  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica :  in  Peru  there  were  vestals  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  and  in  Mexico 
also  a  kind  of  monasticism  existed. 
It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  the  super- 
stition of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  people  of  Central  America 
and  Chiapa.  We  find  among  them 
all,  not  only  the  same  style  or  archi- 
tecture, but  the  same  astronomical 
system :  their  year  divided  into  eigphteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  the 
remaining  five  reckoned  by  themselves 
as  void  or  unlucky,  and  instead  of 
adding  a  day  to  every  fourth  year,  the 
intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The 
tradition  of  four  ages  of  the  world, 
like  the  four  calpas  of  the  Hindoos, 
prevailed  among  all  those  nations. 
The  tenure  of  land  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  same. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  might  be 
quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  na- 
tions drew  their  civilization  from  a 
common  source,  although  from  whence 
is  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
jecture. From  philological  conside- 
rations already  stated,  we  are  inclined 
to  suppose,  tnat  the  Mayas,  the  Po- 
conclu  of  Central  America,  the  Huas- 
tecans,  and  people  of  Chiapa,  are 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Tgltec* 
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Mexican  tribes  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
inqoirj,  whether  these  nations,  pushed 
aside  by  the  Toltecsy  were  not  already 
in  possession  of  all  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  the  arts.  Even  amidst 
the  great  mass  of  Mexican  population, 
we  find  fragments  of  former  nations, 
socfa  as  Olmecas  and  Otomics,  few  in 
number  but  retaining  their  national 
language  with  Indian  tenacity,  and  re- 
maining the  memorials  of  ancient  em- 
pires, and  as  distinct  from  their  con- 
querors as  the  pebble  from  the  block 
of  ice  within  which  it  is  frozen.  Such 
traces  of  obsolete  languages  indicate 
that  the  formation  of  societies  in  the 
New  World  is  not  greatly  more  recent 
than  in  the  old. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there 
is  one  extraordinary  line  of  specula- 
tion, a  favourite  one  with  the  old  Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics,  and  in  defence  of 
which  a  strange  book  has  recently  been 
published  in  England.  We  mean  the 
notion  that  St.  Thomas  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  America.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  may  remark,  that  none  of  the 
usages  or  rites  of  the  Indians  lend 
the  smallest  countenance  to  the  notion 
tiiat  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ex- 
isted in  any  part  of  the  New  World  ; 
that  analogies  existed  between  the 
Romistic  and  Indian  superstitions  is 
Tery  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  things  in  the  popish  faith  have 
been  derived  from  Roman  paganism, 
and  even  from  Buddhism.  As  the 
whole  of  this  interminable  discussion 
is  merely  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly,  and  may  well  seem  strange 
to  Protestant  ears,  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  we 
believe  the  fable  of  St.  Thomas*s 
preaching  to  the  Indians  is  easily  ex- 
plained. It  is  merely  Fluellan's  syl- 
MMrism,  that  there  is  a  river  both  in 
Macedon  and  Monmouth.  An  ancient 
tradition  says  St.  Thomas  preached 
in  India ;  that  is,  in  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  of  America  are  called  In- 
dians, ergo  the  argument  is  completed. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  Spanish 
priests  believed  that  St.  Thomas 
preached  in  Mexico,  are  certainly  very 
curious.  According  to  them  the  In- 
dians practised  auricular  confession, 
adored  the  cross,  had  fasts  of  forty 


days,  and  monastic  orders  ;  nay, 
Ramesal,  in  his  history  of  Chiapa, 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  In- 
dians knew  the  seven  sacraments.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  all  this  be  true,  it 
could  not  have  been  taught  by  the 
early  Christians,  who*  were  ignorant 
of  such  uses  ;  and  if  they  were  really 
known  to  the  Americans,  they  were  as 
good  papists  as  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  force  of  folly  could  go  farther 
than  even  this  ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Indians  possessed  picture- 
books,  recording  the  chief  events  of 
Scripture  history.  Soloranzo,  a  learned 
Spanish  jurist,  in  his  work  "  De  Jure 
Indiarum,'*  or  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  to  the  Indies,  rests  it  on  the  papal 
bull,  and  also  on  the  teaching  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  natives.  When 
he  treats  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, he  gets  into  a  difficult  position, 
between  risk  of  offending  the  church 
or  the  king,  and  compromises  the  mat- 
ter in  the  following  characteristic 
manner.  He  does  not  call  in  question 
the  early  apostolic  preaching,  but  the 
devil  had  so  corrupted  every  thing', 
that  the  rights  of  his  most  catholic 
majesty  were  left  untouched.  This 
ridiculous  question  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  Spain,  and  none 
anywhere  else,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  learned  Doctor 
Traggia,  that  if  we  had  a  tenth  of 
the  evidence  that  St.  Thomas  was  in 
America,  to  prove  that  St.  James  was 
in  Spain,  we  might  sing  pagans.* 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  sparks,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  find  where  they  may 
be  concealed.  That  the  Indians  prac- 
tised fasts,  and  had  monastic  institu- 
tions, is  most  true,  but  in  as  far  as 
such  things  are  to  be  considered,  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  might  put  in  as  good 
a  claim  as  his  western  brother.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  auricular  confession 
was  also  very  general  throughout 
America.  It  existed  in  Peru  and 
Yucatan,  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  In 
the  latter  country,  however,  it  was 
made  to  the  chief,  and  not  to  the 
priest,  and  only  once  in  a  life.  This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  merely 
a  sort  of  privilege,  which    for  once 


*  We  have  extracted  the  greater  part  of  this  paragraph  from  a  long  note  by 
Bvttamente,  in  his  edition  of  Sahagun's  History  of^New  Spain, 
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saved  the  Indian  from  the  legal  punish- 
ment which  the  offence  merited.     We 
believe  we  have  read  in  Sahagun,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  that 
the  poor  Indians  very  naturally  con- 
founded the  Romish  confession  with 
their  own  ancient  usage ;   and  after 
committing  a  crime,  the  Indian  would 
confess  to  the    priest,  then  present 
his  certificate  of  confession  in  court, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  procure 
for  him  an  acquittal.     The  use  of  the 
symbol  of  the  cross  is  another  of  the 
notions  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics, 
who  seem  to  have  found  the  charac- 
teristic  marks  of  their  superstition 
everywhere  and  in  every  thing.     Of 
these  crosses,  none  was  more  famous 
than  that  said  to  be  found  at  Cozu- 
mel,  and  now  preserved  in  a  church 
in  Merida.     Mr.  Stephens,  however, 
found  no  crosses  in  that  interestinor 
island.    Among  other  and  oldpr  ruins, 
however,  he  found  th^se  of  a  Spanish 
church,  and  he   concludes  that    the 
oross  now  in  Merida  was  taken  from 
that  edifice.     As  the  Merida  cross  is 
of  stone,  it  could  not   be  the  one 
erected  by  Cortez,  which  was  of  wood, 
as  we  are  assured  by   Bernal   Diar, 
who  saw  the  carpenters  at  work  upon 
it,  and  then  worshipped  it.     Although 
this  case  is  a  doubtful  one,  several 
others  are  mentioned  by  Clavigero  as 
occurring  in  other  provinces.      The 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  crosses  in  America,  is  afforded 
b^  Mr.  Stephens  himself,  who  has,  in 
his  former  work,  figured  the  beautiful 
oross  of  Palenque.     The  evidence  of 
the  Inca  Garcilasso  is  also  very  clear 
on  this  point ;    he  tells  us  the  Incas, 
his  ancestors,  had  a  beautiful  cross  of 
crystal,  which  thev  kept  in  a  sacred 
place;    and  that  it  was    afterwards 
placed  in  the  sacristy  of  the  great 
church  of  Cuzco.      Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
an  object  of  general  adoration,  any 
more  than  lU  occurrence  on  ancient 
medals  of  Sidon  do  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  world.     The  more  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  as  the  Mexican 
year  was  represented  by  a  circle,  and 
of  course,  two  lines  cutting  its  centre 
at  a  right  angle  would  divide  it  into 
fbur  equal  parts,  the  cross  with  them 
was,  in  some  degree,  accidentally  ve- 
nerated, being  an  astronomical   em- 
blem.     At  all    events,  these  topics 
must  be  cleared  up,  and  better  illu«« 


trated,  before  they  become  matters  of 
rational  inquiry. 

After  having  said  so  much  on  Mr. 
Stephens'  antiquarian  researches,  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  the  people    of 
Yucatan,    which    will    illustrate    the 
slow  but  sure   workings  of  political 
and    priestly   despotism  in   involving 
both  conquerors  and  Indians  in  one 
common  degradation.     The  Mayas  of 
Yucatan   were,   at  the  period  of  tho 
discovery  of  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the    Araucans  of  Chili,    the 
bravest  people  of  the   New  World, 
The  conquest  of  this  peninsula  was 
undertaken  by  Montejo,    one  of  the 
companions   of  Cortez ;   but  he  met 
with  a  more  energetic  resistance  than 
was  experienced  in  Mexico.     Scarcely 
any  of  the  natives  joined  the  invaders, 
and  sixteen  years  were  required  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  people.     Co- 
golludo  and  the  other  Spanish  writers 
say  little  of  the  cruelties  which  w^ere 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished.     The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Bienvenida  will 
give  a  graphic  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  early  Spanish  settlers  in  the  New 
World.      The  author  was  a  priest, 
and  the  memorial,  written  in   1546, 
is    addressed  to   Philip  the    Second, 
and    is  characterised  by   that  frank 
boldness  which  distinguished  the  Ca£- 
tillians  of  those  days : — 

'*  The  Spaniards,"  he  says,  *'are  the 
greatest  obstacles  we  have  to  the  pro« 
pagation  of  the  faith.     Many  of  them 
send  the  Indians  into  the  woods  before 
the  priests  arrive.     As  for  me,  I  hold 
those  who  give  such  orders  as  worse 
than  the  Indians  themselves.     I   will 
make    known  to  your   highness,   that 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  adelan- 
tado  bestowed  the  gift  of  a  captaincy 
on  Gaspar  Pachero,  on  condition  that 
he  should  conauer  the  provinces  on  the 
Golfodolce.     B  V  misconduct  this  captain 
stopped  in  a  friendly  province  called 
Cochua,    one  of  the   greatest  in   the 
country,    and  even   the   finest    within 
thirtv   leagues.      It  had   a    numerous 
population,  divided  among  the  settlers 
in  the  town.     He  consumed  the  provU 
sions  of  the  natives,  plundered  them, 
and  forced  them  to  carry  his  baggage. 
The   Indians   fled,    and   he  made  the 
Women  carry  the  burdens.     The  greater 
part  died  of  hunger,  and  the  captain 
could  not  advance  as  he  had  no  carriers. 
He  returned,  and  the  captaincy  was 
given  to  his  nephew.    AJiomo  Pacheco 
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Nero  was  not  more  cruel  than  he  was. 
He  advanced  into  a  peaceful  province 
called  Chetemal,  and  although  the  na- 
tives were  peaceable  he  plundered  them 
and  eat  up  their  provisions.  The  In- 
dians fled  to  the  forests,  and  when  one 
was  captured  he  was  given  to  be  worried 
by  the  dogg.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  fields  and  died  of  hunger.  I  say 
all,  for  there  were  villages  of  five  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand  houses  where  at 
present  there  is  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. The  captain  exercised  his  cruelties 
in  person  ;  he  killed  manv  with  a  little 
cluD ;  and  when  he  killed,  them  his  ex- 
presssion  was,  *  I  have  given  it  well.* 
He  cut  off  the  breasts  of  the  women, 
and  the  hands,  noses,  and  ears  of  the 
men.  He  had  calabashes  to  the  feet  of 
the  women,  and  threw  them  into  the 
water,  drowning  them  as  a  pastime.  He 
committed  other  horrible  cruelties,  which 
I  will  not  relate,  lest  I  be  tedious ;  in 
short,  he  ruined  all  the  province.  As  a 
reward  for  these  cruelties  he  was  sent 
into  the  province  he  had  devastated, 
and  the  best  Indians  that  remained  were 
given  to  him.  He  did  not  even  receive  a 
reprimand.  Such  is  the  way  justice  is 
rendered  in  this  country." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  number- 
less instances  of  the  most  wanton  and 
heartless  cruelty  that  might  be  quoted, 
and  unfortunately  they  were  not  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  influence  of  the 
priests  was  less  mischievous  than  that 
of  the  conquerors;  they  only  waged 
war  upon  the  national  traditions,  and 
were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of 
e? cry  thing  which  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  past.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  while  many  of  them  were  very  ob- 
jectionable characters,  their  reputation 
waa  deservedly  far  superior  to  that  of 
their  successors  of  the  present  day,  and 
not  a  few,  of  whom  Las  Casas  is  a  noble 
specimen,  were  men  of  sincere  and 
avuling  humanity.  These  men  became 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Indians, 
and  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  their 
ancient  chiefs,  and  became  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  conquered  race ;  and  as 
their  consequence  and  emoluments  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  their  pa- 
riahioners,  they  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  in  controlling  the  rapacity 
of  the  conquerors.  This  good,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  at  a  high  price : 
to  the  national  and  political  prostra- 
tion, induced  by  the  conquerors,  the 
clergy  superadikd  intellectual  degra- 
dation, or  at  all  events  infused  no  acti* 
▼ifj  iad  gmve  no  motives  for  exertion. 


At  the  present  day  the  Inaians  of 
Yucatan,  although  sufficiently  de- 
graded, are  upon  the  whole  in  a  better 
condition  than  their  brethren  in  most 
parts  of  America ;  the  country  is 
peaceful,  and  although  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia^ 
they  are  mildly  treated  ;  and  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  they  are  free 
electors  of  the  republic  of  Yucatan. 
In  Yucatan,  however,  the  democratic 
principle  is  in  safe  keeping,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  divested  of  all 
its  turbulence  ;  the  electors  on  a  ha- 
cienda or  estate  are  merely  so  many 
votes  of  the  proprietor.  The  work- 
ing of  the  democratic  principle  in  this 
real  native  American  party,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  calls  it,  is  very  simple  :*- 

*'  All  they  have  to  do  is,  to  put  into  a 
box  a  bit  of  paper,  given  to  them  by  the 
master  or  major  domo,  for  which  they 
are  to  have  a  holiday.  The  only  danger 
is,  that  in  the  confusion  of  greeting  ac- 
quaintances, they  may  get  their  papers 
changed.  When  this  happens,  they  are 
almost  invariably  found  soon  after  com- 
mitting some  onence  against  hacienda 
discipline,  for  which  these  independent 
electors  are  pretty  sure  to  get  flogged 
by  the  major  domu." 

Although  possessing  abundance  of 
theoretical  freedom,  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  is  sufiiciently  degraded,  both 
by  slavery  and  superstition.  The  free 
electors  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
can  be  flogged  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  negroes  on  a  plantation  in  Carolina; 
but  happily  this  discipline  is  used  with 
mildness  in  Yucatan.  This,  however, 
results  from  the  utter  and  complete 
degradation  of  this  now  timid  people, 
as  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens  will  prove— 

'<  The  cnra  related  to  us  a  fact  that 
indicates  to  us  an  abasement  of  charac- 
ter perhaps  never  found  in  any  other 
people,  in  a  village  not  far  distant, 
they  have  a  scenic  representation  called 
Shtol.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  time  of 
the  conauest.  The  Indians  of  the  vil- 
lage gather  within  a  large  place  enclosed 
by  poles,  and  are  supposed  to  be  brought 
there  by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  old  man  rises  and  exhorts  them  to 
defend  their  country,  if  need  be  to  die 
for  it.  The  Indians  are  roused,  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  a  stranger 
enters  in  the  dress  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
armed  with  a  musket.  The  sight  of  the 
stranger  throws  them  all  into  eonster 
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nation  ;  he  fires  his  musket  and  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  binds  the  chief, 
carries  him  off  captive,  and  the  play  is 
ended."— Vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Occasionally  indications  of  better 
things  may  be  detected,  which  are 
pleasing  as  evidences  that  the  condi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  race  is  not 
hopeless,  but  that  under  good  institu- 
tions they  might  yet  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  industrious  and  improving 
people.  The  following  example  shows 
that  the  Indians  can  value  indepen- 
dence ;  and  is  also  curious,  as  the  mode 
in  which  land  is  held  in  the  present 
instance  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevailed  throughout  America  before 
the  conquest,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  little  community  inherit  the 
lands  which  their  fathers  cultivated 
generations  before  the  days  of  Cortez 
or  Montejo : — 

•*  It  seemed  strange  that  any  com- 
munity should  be  willing  to  live  where 
this  article  of  primary  nccossitv  (water) 
was  80  difficult  to  be  obtained  ;  and  we 
asked  them  why  did  they  not  break  up 
their  settlement  and  go  elsewhere  ? 
But  this  idea  seemed  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them  ;  they  said  their  fathers 
had  lived  there  before  them,  and  the 
land  was  good  for  milpas  (corn  fields). 
They  consider  themselves  better  off  than 
in  the  villages,  where  the  people  are 
subject  to  certain  municipal  regulations 
ana  duties,  or  those  on  the  haciendas, 
where,  they  would  be  under  the  control 
of  masters. 

"  Their  community  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred labradones  or  working  'men  ;  their 
lands  are  held  and  wrought  in  common, 
and  the  products  are  shared  by  all. 
Their  food  is  prepared  at  one  hut,  and 
every  family  sends  for  its  portion,  which 
explained  a  singular  spectacle  we  had 
seen  on  our  arrival.  A  procession  of 
women  and  children,  each  carrying  an 
earthern  bowl  containing  a  quantity  of 
smoking  hot  broth,  all  coming  down  the 
same  road,  and  dispersing  among  the 
different  huts.  Every  member  of  the 
community  down  to  the  smallest  pap- 
poose  contributed  in  turn  a  hog.  From 
our  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  the 
number  of  other  more  pressing  matters 
claiming  our  attention,  we  could  not 
learn  all  the  details  of  their  internal 
economy ;  but  it  seems  to  approximate 
to  that  improved  state  of  association 
which  is  sometimes  heard  of  among  us  ; 
and  as  theirs  has  existed  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time,  and  can  no  longer  be 
G0iisidere4  thereby  experimental,  Owen 


and  Fourrier  might  perhaps  take  lessons 
from  them  with  advantage.** — Vol,  ii. 
p.  14. 

This  little  society  is  as  much  a  relic 
of  antiquity  as  the  edifices  around 
it,  and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the 
Indian  villages  as  they  existed  from 
the  most  remote  period.  Zurita,  one 
of  the  best  Spanish  authorities,  and 
who  wrote  soon  after  the  conquest, 
describes  the  little  communities  or 
calpuUis  of  the  Mexicans.  The  lands 
of  the  calpulli  belonged  to  the  com- 
munity, and  not  to  the  individual  who 
had  only  a  life  interest  in  his  portion. 
No  stranger  was  admitted  into  a  cal- 
pulli,  lest  the  land  should  pass  from 
one  community  to  another.  The  ex- 
isting usage  described  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, identical  with  the  ancient  one 
described  by  Zurita,  is  valuable  as 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  statements 
of  older  writers. 

Passing  from  the  relic  of  an  ancient 
Indian  community,  we  shall  quote  from 
our  author  an  account  of  one  who  is 
probably  the  descendant  of  some  Maya 
chief — 


**  This  proprietor  was  a  full-blooded 
Indian,  the  first  of  this  ancient  but  de- 
graded race  whom  we  had  seen  in  the 
position  of  land-owner  and  master.  He 
was  about  forty-five  years  old,  and 
highly  respectable  in  his  appearance  and 
manners.  He  had  inherited  the  land 
from  his  fathers,  did  not  know  how  lon^ 
it  had  been  transmitted,  but  believed  it 
had  always  been  in  his  family.  The  In- 
dians on  the  rancho  (farm)  were  his 
servants,  and  we  had  not  seen  in  any 
village  or  on  any  hacienda  men  of  better 
appearance  or  under  better  disciplme. 
This  produced  on  my  mind  a  strong 
impression  that  indolent,  ignorant,  and 
debased  as  the  race  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  strangers,  the  Indian  even 
now  is  not  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  a  higher  station  than  that 
in  which  his  destiny  has  placed  him. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  is  onl  v  fit  to  labour 
with  his  hands  ;  he  has  within  him  that 
which  is  capable  of  directing  the  labour 
of  others.  And  as  this  Indian  master 
sat  on  the  terrace  with  his  dependants 
crouching  around  him,  I  could  imagine 
him  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
caciques,  who  once  reigned  in  the  city, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  his  inheritance. 
Involuntarily  we  treated  him  with  a 
respect  which  we  had  never  shown  to 
an  Indian  before ;  but  perhaps  we  were 
not  far  from  the  influence  of  feelings 
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which  govern  in  civilized  life ;  and  our 
respect  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
discovery  that  our  new  acquaintance 
was  a  man  of  property,  possessed  not 
merely  of  acres  and  Indians  and  pro- 
ductive real  estate,  but  also  of  that 
great  desideratum  in  those  trying  times, 
ready  money  ;  for  we  had  given  Alluno 
a  dollar  to  purchase  eg^^i  with,  who 
objected  to  it  as  beinc^  too  large  a  coin 
to  be  available  on  the  rancho,  but  on 
his  return  informed  us  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  that  his  master  had 
changed  it  the  moment  it  was  offered  to 
him.* —Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 


Unfortunately  the  clergy  of  Yucatan 
are  but  ill  adapted  to  raise  the  cha- 
racters of  their  people,  and  the  super- 
stitions into  which  the  Indians  are 
plunged  are  sufficiently  dark.  Their 
whole  religion  consists  in  ritual  ob« 
servancesy  dances  and  fireworks,  and 
contributions  to  their  priests.  Speak- 
ing of  the  great  fair  of  Jalacho,  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks : — 

**  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  church 
was  not  uninterested  in  this  great 
gathering.  In  fact,  it  was  the  fete  of 
Santiago,  and  among  the  Indians  this 
fiesta  was  identified  with  the  fair.  The 
doors  of  the  church  were  constantly 
thrown  open,  the  interior  was  thronged 
with  Indians,  and  a  crowd  continually 
pressing  to  the  altars.  In  the  doorway 
was  a  large  table  covered  with  candles 
and  small  figures  of  arms  and  legs  in 
wax,  which  the  Indians  purchased  as 
they  entered  at  a  medio  a  piece  for 
offering  to  the  saint.  Near  the  altar, 
on  the  left,  sat  an  unshaved  ministro 
with  a  table  before  him,  on  which  was 
a  silver  waiter,  covered  with  mcdios, 
reales,  and  two  shilling  pieces,  showing 
to  the  backward  what  others  had  done, 
and  inviting  them  to  do  the  same.  The 
candles  purchased  at  the  door  had  been 
duly  blessed ;  and  as  the  Indians  went 
up  with  them,  a  strapping  neo^ro,  with 
linen  particularly  dirty,  received  and 
Uebtea  them  at  one  ourninc^  on  the 
altar,  whence,  with  his  black  hands, 
he  pushed  them  on  to  a  rusty  white 
assistant,  who  arranged  them  upon  a 
table,  and  even  before  the  backs  of  the 
offerers  were  turned,  puffed  out  the 
light,  and  took  the  candles  to  be  smoothed 
over  and  re-sold  at  the  door  for  another 
medio  each. 

**  High  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
catching  the  eye  on  first  entering  the 
church,  was  the  figure  of  St.  Jago  or 
St.  James  on  horseback,  holy  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  saw  it,  famed  for  its 
r  of  working  miracles,  healing  the 

Vol.  XXII.— 128. 


sick,  curing  fever  and  ague,  insuring 
the  prospective  parents  of  a  boy  or  gin 
as  desired,  bringing  back  a  lost  cow  or 
goat,  healing  the  cut  of  a  machite,  or 
relieving  from  any  other  calamity  in- 
cident to  an  Indian's  lot.  The  fore 
feet  of  the  horse  were  raised  in  the  air ; 
and  the  saint  wore  a  black  cocked  hat 
with  a  broad  gold  band,  a  short  mantle 
of  scarlet  velvet  havine  broad  gold 
lacing  round  the  cape  ana  skirts,  green 
velvet  trowscrs  with  a  wide  gold  stripe 
down  the  sides,  with  boots  and  spurs. 
All  the  time  I  stood  there,  and  every 
time  I  went  to  the  church,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  pressing  forward, 
struggling  with  each  other  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  the  saint.  The  simple  Indian, 
as  the  first  act  of  devotion,  led  up  his 
whole  family  to  this  act  of  obeisance. 
The  mother  lifted  up  her  suckling  child, 
and  pressed  its  lips  warm  from  her 
breast  against  the  foot  of  the  bedizened 
statute.' — Vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Such  heathenism  is  not  unknown 
in  even  modern  Europe :  not  to  come 
too  near  home  we  may  state,  that  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  be  the  case  still 
for  aught  we  know,  St.  Antonio  held 
the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  and  the  clergy  re- 
ceived his  salary  every  quarter-day 
when  the  ordinary  officers  were  paid. 

''Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  there 
was  a  grand  mass  in  procession  of  the 
saint  to  the  bull-ring,  oancing  and  much 
intoxication.  It  is  a  shocking  reflection 
in  this  matter  that  the  brutal  amuse- 
ment of  the  bull-ring  was  sanctioned  by  a 
religious  procession,  much  in  the  manner 
that  the  Circensian  games  of  old  Rome 
were  opened  by  sacrifices,  and  partook, 
if  one  may  be  permitted  such  a  phrase, 
of  a  religious  nature.  The  church  was 
thronged  for  g^and  mass ;  candles  were 
burned,  and  offerings  made  to  the  amount 
of  many  medios,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 
bells  tolled  for  the  procession,  the  crown- 
ing scene  of  the  fiesta.  The  church 
was  emptied  of  its  votaries,  and  the 
plaza  was  alive  with  people  hurrying  to 
take  a  place  in  the  procession,  or  to  see 
it  pass.  I  clambered  up  into  the  Olara 
de  Toros,  and  had  a  whole  box  to 
myself. 

**  The  space  alone  the  side  of  the  bull- 
ring was  thronged;  and  first  came  a 
\oTkff  procession  of  Indians  with  lighted 
candles  ;  then  the  ministro  with  the 
large  silver  salver  and  money  upon  it, 
presenting  it  on  either  side  to  receive 
additional  offerings.  As  it  passed,  a 
woman  walked  up  and  put  ^pon  it  two 
reales,  probably  aU  she  hadi  Then  came. 
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borne  on  a  barrow  aboTe  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  the  figure  which  had  at- 
tracted so  much  Teneration  in  the 
church,  St.  *Jago  on  horseback  with  his 
scarlet  and  embroidered  mantle  and 
green  velvet  pantaloons  bordered  with 
ffold.  This  was  followed  by  the  cura,  a 
fat,  yellow-looking,  half-breed,  with  his 
two  dirty-faced  assistants.  Directly 
under  me  the  procession  stopped,  and 
the  priests,  turning  toward  the  figure 
of  the  saint,  set  up  a  chant.  This  over, 
the  figure  moved  on,  and  stopping  from 
time  to  time,  continued  to  work  its  way 
round  the  church,  until  finally  it  was  re* 
stored  to  its  place  on  the  altar.  So 
ended  the  fair  of  Jalacho  and  the  fete 
of  St.  Jago,  the  second  which  I  had 
■een  since  mv  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  both  exhibiting  the  powerfal  influ- 
ence of  the  ceremonials  of  the  church 
over  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Through- 
out the  state  this  class  of  the  inhaoi- 
tants  pays  annually  a  tax  of  twelve 
realcs  a  head  for  the  support  of  the 
cura ;  and  it  was  said  on  the  ground 
that  the  Indians  at  this  fiedia  had  paid 
eight  hundred  dollars  fbf  salves,  five 
hundred  for  aves,  and  six  hundred  for 
masses,  which  if  true  was  an  enormous 
sum  out  of  their  small  eamtngs/'-^Yol. 
L  p.  209. 

Such  it  the  mingled  paganism  and 
extortion  common  oyer  Spanish  Ame- 
rica and  Brazil  for  the  benefit  of  a 
86t  of  prieflts>  perbapa  the  most  de- 
frayed on  the  mce  of  the  earth.  As 
nur  as  oar  knowledge  extends^  we  con- 
fesd  we  met  with  nothing  so  bad  in 
Ava»  Thibet,  Siam^^or  other  Buddhist 
countries.  It  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  a 
nation  often  advanoee  faster  than 
moral  and  social  improvement.  And 
thus  we  haye  the  Jesuits,  aided  by  a 
powerful  government,  employed  in 
forcing  similar  superstitions  on  the 
p^ple  of  Polynesia.  To  conclude  with 


expressing  our  opinion  of  Mr.   Ste- 
phens' work,  we  think  it  is  of  superior 
archeeological  valu6  to    his  previous 
work  on  Central  America.     He  was 
obviously  better  prepared  for  a  sub- 
ject, which  in  his  previous  journey 
came   upon  him    by  surprise.      His 
speculations  and  opinions  on  American 
antiquities  are  moderate  and  judicious  ; 
but  nis  reading,  however,  on  Spanish 
American  history    is    obviously    far 
firom  being  extensive  ;  but  it  saves  us 
from  all    display  of  idle  erudition, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  deprives  us 
of   many    illustrations    which    could 
throw  light  upon  his  inquiries.      If 
the  author  has  had  abundant  facilities 
from  the  quiet  state  of  the  country, 
one  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Spanish 
American    states,    this   circumstance 
has  deprived  his  narrative  of  the  ex- 
eitinff  personal  adventures  with  which 
his  first  work  abounds.     The  hospi- 
tality of  the  better  classes  in  Yucatan, 
and  the  timid  and  subdued  characters 
of  the  Indian  peasantry,  rendered  tra- 
relling  safe.     It  is  pleasant  to  look  on 
one  comer  in  tropical  America,  where 
murders  are  unknown  and  property 
safe,  and  its  quet  Indian  labourers  so 
different  from  the  gentlemanly-look- 
ing cut-throat  peasantry   of  Buenos 
Ayrest   or    the    vulgar   banditti    of 
Central  America.     In  the  latter  conn* 
try — a  war  of  races  stems  to  have 
commenced — the.Indians  and  elergj  on 
one  side,  and  thd  educated  of  Spanish 
descent  on  the  other :  in  Yueatan  this 
proceBB  has  not  beg^.     In  this  point 
of  view  we  find  much  valuable  infor- 
mation  scattered  through  Mr.    Ste- 
phens* work,  and  we  hope  its  reoep- 
tion  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  hiin 
and  his  fHend,  Mr.   Catherwood,  to 
undertake  a  tiiird  tour  in  quest  of 
ruined  cities. 
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"  The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 
And  t*he  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 

Beggars  Opera, 

"  Hard  texts  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat ; 
Taey  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Bunyatu 


A    NUT   FOR  THB   <' BELGES. 


»» 


Etbet  one  knows  that  men  in  masses, 
whether  the  same  be  called  boards, 
oommittees,  aggregate,  or  repeal  mcet- 
kuOf  will  be  capable  of  atrocities  and 
imaiiitiefy  to  which,  as  individuals, 
thav  natures  would  be  fairly  repug- 
jmnL  The  irresponsibility  of  a  num- 
ber is  felt  by  every  member,  and  Cur- 
ran  WM  not  far  wrong  when  he  said, 
a  ^'  eorporation  was  a  thing  that  had 
Bctther  a  body  to  be  kicked,  nor  a  soul 
ta  be  damned." 

It  l»p  indeed,  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
■itiMM  partake  much  more  frequently 
of  the  bad  than  the  good  features  of 
Aa  individuals  composing  them,  and  it 
raqnires  no  small  amount  of  virtue  to 
AaTOor  the  great  cauldron  of  a  people^ 
and  make  its  incense  rise  gratefully  to 
baaven.  For  this  reason,  we  are  ever 
raad^  to  accept  with  enthusiasm,  any 
thing  like  a  national  tribute  to  high 
wiAcipIe  and  honour.  Such  glorious 
barati  are  a  source  of  pride  to  human 
nature  itself,  and  we  hail  with  accla- 
mation these  evidences  of  exalted  fecl- 
11^9  which  make  men  *'  come  nearer 
to  the  gods."  The  greater  the  sacri- 
fice to  aelfish  interests  and  prejudices, 
the  more  do  we  prize  the  eifort.  Think 
lor  a  moment  what  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  wonderment^ 
awe«  and  i^probation  it  would  excite 
throoffhout  Europe,  if  by  the  next  ar- 
rival from  Boston,  came  the  news  that 
^tha  Americans  had  determined  to 
pay  their  debts  I"  That  at  some  great 
of  the  States,  resolutions  were 
$0  the  e£Rwtt  "  that  roguery 


and  cheating  will  occasionally  lower  a 
people  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
that  the  indulgences  of  such  national 
practices  may  be,  in  the  end,  prejudi- 
cial to  national  honour  ;"  *'  that  ho- 
nesty, if  not  the  best,  may  be  good 
policy,  even  in  a  go-a-head  state  of 
society  ;"  **  that  smart  men,  how- 
ever a  source  of  well-founded  pride 
to  a  people,  are  now  and  then  in- 
convenient from  the  very  excess  of 
their  smartness ;"  "  that  seeing  these 
things,  and  feeling  all  the  unhappy 
results  which  mistrust  and  suspicion 
by  foreign  countries  must  bring  upon 
their  commerce,  they  have  determined 
to  pay  something  in  the  pound,  and 
go  a-head  once  more.*'  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  announcement  would  be 
hailed  with  illuminations  from  Ham- 
burg to  Leghorn.  American  citizens 
would  be  cheered  wherever  they  were 
found ;  pumpkin  pie  would  figure 
at  royal  tables,  and  twist  and  cocktail 
be  handed  round  with  the  coffee  ;  our 
exquisites  would  take  to  chewing  and 
its  consequences ;  and  our  belles,  ba- 
nishing Rossini  and  Donizetti,  would 
make  the  air  vocal  with  the  sweet 
sounds  of  Yankee  Doodle.  One  can- 
not at  a  moment  contemplate  what  ex- 
cesses our  enthusiasm  might  not  carry 
us  to ;  and  1  should  not  wonder  in  the 
least  if  some  great  publisher  of  re^ 
spectable  standing,  like  Messrs.  Long- 
man, might  not  start  a  purated  reprint 
of  the  ^ew  York  Herald, 

Let  me  now  go  back  and  explain,  if 
mv  excitement  will  permit  me,  how 
I  have  been  led  into  such  extravagant 
imaginings*    X  hare  already  remarked 
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that  nations  seldom  gave  evidence  of 
noble  bursts  of  feeling  ;  still  more 
rarely,  I  regret  to  say,  do  they  evince 
any  sorrow  for  past  misconduct — any 
penitence  for  by-gone  evil. 

This  would  be  indeed  the  severest 
ordeal  of  a  people's  greatness ;  this,  the 
brightest  evidence  of  national  purity. 
Happy  am  I  to  say  such  an  instance  is 
before  us  ;  proud  am  I  to  be  the  man 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  fact. 
The  following  paragraph  1  copy  ver- 
batim from  "  The  Times  "  of  the  4th 
inst. : — 

**  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  black  flag 
was  hoisted  by  the  Belgians  at  the  top 
of  the  monument  erected  on  the  field 
where  the  battle  was  fought.'* 

A  black  flag,  the  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing, the  device  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
waves  over  the  field  of  Waterloo  !  Not 
placed  there  by  vanquished  France, 
whose  legions  fought  with  all  their 
chivalry;  not  hoisted  by  the  proud 
Gaul,  on  the  plain  where  in  defeat  he 
bit  the  dust ;  but  in  penitence  of  heart, 
in  deep  sorrow  and  contrition,  by  the 
Belgians  who  ran — by  the  people  who 
fled — by  the  soldiers  who  broke  their 
ranks  and  escaped  in  terror. 

What  a  noble  self-abasement  is  this ; 
how  beautifully  touching  such  an  in- 
stance of  a  people's  sorrow,  and  how 
affecting  to  think,  that  while  in  the 
halls  of  Apsley-house,  the  heroes 
were  met  together  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  day,  when  they  so  nobly 
sustained  their  country's  honour,  an- 
other nation  should  be  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  in  all  the  trappings  of  woe, 
mourning  over  the  era  of  their  shame, 
and  sorrowing  over  their  degradation. 
Oh,  if  a  great  people  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  power,  in  all  their  might 
of  intellect,  strength,  and  riches,  be 
an  object  of  solemn  awe  and  wonder, 
what  shall  we  say  of  one  whose  virtues 
partak^of  the  humble  features  of  every- 
day life,  whose  sacrifice  is  the  tearful 
offering  of  their  own  regrets  ?' 

Mr.  0*Conuell  may  declaim,  and 
pronounce  his  eight  millions  the  finest 
peasantry  in  the  world — he  may  extol 
their  virtues  from  Cork  to  Carrick- 
fergus — he  may  ring  the-  changes  over 
their  loyalty,  their  oravery,  and  their 
patriotism ;  but  when  eulogizing  the 
men  who  assure  him  ^^they  are  ready 


to  die  for  their  countrv,"  let  him  blush 
to  think  of  the  people  who  can  "  cry  " 
for  theirs. 


A  NUT  FOE  WORKHOUSE  CHAPLAINS. 

The  bane  and  antidote  of  England  is 
her  immense  manufacturing  power — 
the  faculty  that  enables  her  to  inundato 
the  whole  habitable  globe  with  the 
products  of  her  industry,  is  at  once 
the  source  of  her  prosperity  and  po- 
verty  her  millionaire  mill-owners  and 

her  impoverished  thousands.  Never 
was  the  skill  of  machinery  pushed  to 
the  same  wonderful  extent — never  the 
results  of  mechanical  invention  so  as- 
toundingly  developed.  These  are  but 
the  presiding  genii  over  the  wonder- 
working slaves  of  their  creative  powers, 
and  the  child  is  the  volition  that  gives 
impulse  to  the  giant  force  of  a  mighty 
engine.  Subdivison  of  labour,  carried 
to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  has  faci- 
litated despatch,  and  induced  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  every  branch 
of  mechanism — human  ingenuity  is 
racked,  chemical  analysis  investigated, 
mathematical  research  explored — and 
all,  that '  Mr.  Binns,  of  Birmingham, 
may  make  thirteen  minnikin  pins — 
while  Mr.  Sims,  of  Stockport,  has  been 
making  but  twelve.  Let  him  but  suc- 
ceed in  this,  and  straightway  his  in- 
come is  quadrupled — his  eldest  son  is 
member  for  a  manufacturing  borough, 
his  second  is  a  cornet  in  the  Life 
Guards — his  daughter,  with  a  fortune 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is 
married  to  the  heir  of  a  marquisate — 
and  his  wife,  soaring  above  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  factory,  breathes  the 
purer  air  of  western  London,  and  ad- 
vertises her  soirees  in  the  Morning  Post. 
The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  now  the  grand 
characteristic  of  our  age  and  country  ; 
and  the  headlong  race  of  money-get- 
ting, seems  the  great  feature  of  the  day. 
To  this  end  the  thundering  steamer 
ploughs  the  white-crested  wave  of  the 
broad  Atlantic — to  this  end  the  clat- 
tering locomotive  darts  through  the 
air  at  sixty  miles  the  hour — ^for  this, 
the  thousand  hammers  of  the  foundry, 
the  ten  thousand  wheels  of  the  factory 
are  at  work — and  man,  toiling  like  a 
ffalley  slave,  scarce  takestime  to  breathe 
m  his  mad  career,  as  with  straining 
eyeballs  and  outstretched  hands,  he 
follows  in  the  pursuit  of  lucre. 
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Now,  men  are  imitative  creatures, 
and  strange  enough  too,  they  are  often- 
times disposed  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  faculty  to  copy  things  and  adapt 
them  to  purposes  very  foreign  to  their 
original  destination.  This  manufactur- 
ing speed,  this  steeple-chase  of  printed 
calico  and  Paisley  wear,  is  all  very 
well  while  it  is  limited  to  the  districts 
where  it  hegan.  That  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  white  cotton 
nightcaps,  with  a  blue  tassel  on  every 
one  of  them,  can  be  made  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  Messrs.  Twist  and 
Tredlem's  factory,  is  a  very  gratifying 
fact,  particularly  to  all  who  indulge  in 
ornamental  head-gear — but  we  see  no 
reason  for  carrying  this  dispatch  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  insisting 
that  every  nod  of  the  woolsack  is  to 
decide  a  suit  at  law.  Yet  have  the 
Jawyer  and  the  physician  both  adopted 
^he  ijnp^tuous  practices  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  and  haste,  red  haste  ! 
18  now  the  cry. 

I^prd  Brougham's  Chancery  practice 
waa  only  to  be  equalled  by  one  of 
Lord  Waterford's  steeple-chases.  He 
took  all  before  him  in  a  fly — he  rode 
straight,  plenty  of  neck,  baulked  no- 
thing— up  leap  or  down  leap,  sunk 
fence  or  double  ditch,  post  and  rail, 
or  quickset,  stone  wall,  or  clay  bank, 
all  one  to  him — go  it  he  would.  Others 
might  deny  his  judgment ;  he  wanted 
to  get  over  the  giound,  and  that  he 
did  do. 

The  west-end  physician,  in  the  same 
way,  visits  his  fifty  patients  daily,  walks 
his  hospital,  delivers  a  lecture  to  old 
ladies  about  some  "curious  provision'* 
of  nature  in  the  palm  of  the  human 
hand  (for  fee-taking) ;  and  devoting 
something  like  three  minutc-s  and 
twelve  seconds  to  each  sick  man's 
case,  pockets  some  twenty  thousand 
per  annum  by  his  dispatch,' 

Speed  is  now  the  eldoradon.  Jelly 
is  advertised  to  be  made  in  a  mi- 
nute, butter  in  five,  soup  seasoned  and 
salted  in  three  seconds  of  time.  Even 
the  Quakers,  bless  their  quiet  hearts, 
couldn't  escape  the  contagion,  and  ac- 
tually began  to  walk  and  talk  with 
some  faint  resemblance  to  ordinary 
mortals.  The  church  alone  main- 
tained the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
moved  not  in  the  wild  career  of  the 
whirlwind  world  about  it.  Such  was 
my  gratulation,  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
w&  following  passage  of  the  Times. 


Need  I   say  with  what  a  heavy  heart 
I  read  it.      It  is  Mr.   Rushton   who 

speaks : — 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  1841,  he 
heard  that  a  man  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  streets  of  Liverpool;  that  all  the 
property  he  possessed  had  been  taken 
from  his  person,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
trace  his  identity  had  been  made  in  vain. 
He  was  taken  to  the  usual  repository  for 
the  dead,  where  an  inquest  had  been 
held  upon  him,  and  from  the  *dead 
house,'  as  it  was  called,  he  was  removed 
to  the  workhouse  burial-ground.  The 
man  who  drove  the  hearse  on  the  occa- 
sion was  very  old,  and  not  very  capable 
of  giving  evidence.  His  attendant  was 
an  idiot.  It  had  been  represented  to 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  himself  that  the  dead 
man  had  been  taken  in  the  clothes  in 
which  he  died  and  put  into  a  coffin  which 
was  too  small  for  him  ;  that  a  shroud 
was  put  over  him  ;  that  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  would  not  go  down  ;  and  that  he 
was  taken  from  the  dcadhouse  and  bu- 
ried in  the  parochial  ground,  no  funeral 
rites  having  been  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  had  also  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Hodgson  and  himself  that  after 
two  days  the  clergyman  who  was  in- 
structed to  perform  those  rites  over  the 
paupers,  came  and  performed  one  ser- 
vice for  the  dead  over  all  the  paupers 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  intermecuate 
time." 

Now,  without  stopping  to  criticise 
the  workhouse  equipage,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  driven  by  a  man  too  old 
to  speak,  with  an  idiot  for  his  compa- 
nion ;  nor  even  to  advert  to  the  scant 
ceremony  of  burying  a  man  in  his 
daily  dress,  and  in  a  coffin  that  would 
not  close  on  him.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  "  patent  parson  power  "  that  buries 
paupers  in  detachments,  and  reads  the 
service  over  platoons  of  dead?  The 
reverend  chaplain  feeling  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  and  knowing  how 
frail  is  our  tie  to  existence,  waits 
in  the  perfect  conviction  of  a  large 
party,  before  he  condescends  to  appear. 
Knowing  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
he  surmises  also,  that  they  don't  run 
awav,  and  so  he  savs  to  himself — these 
people  are  not  pressed  for  time,  they'll 
be  here  when  I  come  again — it  is  a 
sickly  season  and  we'll  have  a  field-day 
on  Saturday.  Cheap  soup  for  the 
poor,  says  Mrs.  Fry.  Cheap  justice^ 
says  O'Connell.  Cheap  clothing,  says 
a  tailor,  who  makes  new  clothes  from 
old,  with  a  machine  called  a  devil.^ 
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but  cheap  burial  is  the  boast  of  the 
Liverpool  chaplain,  and  he  is  the  most 
original  among  them. 


▲   NOT    FOE   THE   "  HOUSE." 

I  HAVE  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  may  attain  to  a  very  respectable 
knowledge  of  Chinese  ceremonies  and 
etiquette  before  he  can  learn  one  half 
the  usages  of  the  honourable  house. 
Seldom  does  a  debate  go  forward  with- 
out some  absurd  interruption  taking 
place  in  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Now 
It  is  a  cry  of  "  order,  order,"  to  some 
gentleman  who  is  subsequently  disco- 
vered not  to  have  been  in  the  least 
disorderly,  but  whom  the  attack  has 
80  completely  dumfoundered,  that  he 
loses  his  speech  and  his  self-possession, 
and  sits  down  in  confusion,  to  be 
sneered  at  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
hooted  by  his  constituents  when  he 
goes  home. 

Now  some  gifted  scion  of  aristo- 
cracy makes  an  essay  in  braying  and 
cock-crowing,  both  permitted  by  pri- 
vilege, and  overwhelms  the  spei^er 
with  tile  uproar.  Now  it  is  that  into- 
lerable nuisance,  old  Hume,  shouting 
out,  "  divide,"  or  "  adjourn,"  or  it  is 
Colonel  Sibthorpe  who  counts  the 
house.  These  ridiculous  privileges  of 
members  to  interfere  with  the  current 
of  public  business,  because  they  may 
be  sleepy  or  stupid  themselves,  are 
really  intolerable,  besides  being  so 
numerous  that  the  first  dozen  years 
of  a  parliamentary  life  will  scarcely 
teach  a  man  a  tithe  of  them.  But  of 
all  these  "  rules  of  the  house,"  the 
most  unjust  and  tyrannical  is  that  which 
compels  a  man  to  put  up  with  any 
impertinence  because  he  has  already 
spoken.  It  would  seem  as  if  each 
honourable  member  "  went  down " 
with  a  single  ball  cartridge  in  his 
pouch,  which,  when  fired,  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  home  and 
teait  for  another  distribution  of  am- 
munition, for  by  remaining  he  only  ran 
the  risk  of  being  riddled  without  any 
power  to  return  the  fire. 

A  case  of  thb  kind  happened  a  few 
evenings  since : — A  Mr.  Blewitt — I 
suppose  the  composer — made  a  very 
absurd  motion,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  inquire  "  what  ofiice  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  held  in  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  whether  he  was,  or  was 
2}0t,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.**  With* 


out  referring  the  leaned  gentleman  to 
a  certain  erudite  volume,  called  the 
Yearly  Almanack  and  Directory,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proceeded  to  explain  the 
duke's  position.  He  eulogised,  as  who 
would  not,  his  grace's  sagacity  and  his 
wisdom  ;  the  importance  of  his  public 
services,  and  the  great  value  the  mi- 
nisters, his  confreres f  set  upon  a  judg- 
ment which,  in  a  long  life,  had  so 
seldom  been  found  mistaken ;  and  then 
he  concluded  by  quoting  from  one  of 
the  duke's  recent  replies  to  some  se- 
cretary or  other,  who  addressed  him 
on  a  matter  foreign  to  his  department ; 
"  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
present  day  who  did  not  meddle  in 
affairs  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol"— "  a  piece  of  counsel,"  quoth 
Sir  Robert,  "  I  would  strenuously 
advise  the  honourable  member  to  apply 
to  his  own  case." 

Now  we  have  already  said  that  we 
think   Blewitt — though  an  admirable 
musician — seems  to  be  a  very  silly  man. 
Still  if  he  really  did  not  know  what 
the  duke  represented  in  her  majesty's 
government — if  he  really  were  igno- 
rant of  what  functions  ne  exercised, 
the  information  might  have  been  af- 
forded him  without  a  retort  like  this. 
In  the  first  place,  his  query,  if  a  foolish, 
was  at  least  a  civil  one ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  was  his  duty  to  understand 
a  matter  of  this  nature :  it  therefore 
came  under  his  control,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert's application  of  the  quotation  was 
perfectly   uncalled-for.      Well,   what 
followed  ?     Mr.  Blewitt  rose  in  wrath 
to  reply,  when  the  house  called  out, 
"  spoke,    spoke,"   and    Blewitt    was 
muzzled,  the  moral  of  which  b  sim- 
ply this : — ^you  ask  a  question  in  the 
house,   and  the  individual  addressed 
has  a  right  to  insult  you,  you  having 
no  power  of  rejoinder,  under  the  eti- 
quette of  "  spoke."      Any  flippancy 
may  overturn  a  man  at  this  rate  ;  and 
the  words  "  loud  laughter,"  printed 
in  italics  in  **  The  Chronicle,"  is  sure 
to  renew  the  emotion  at  every  break- 
fast table  the  morning  after. 

Now  I  am  sorry  for] Blewitt,  and 
think  he  was  badly  treated. 


A    NUT   FOR   ^<LAW    REFORM. 


>( 


Of  all  the  institutions  of  England  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  lauded,  and  more 
misunderstood,  than  trial  by  jury.  At 
first  blttsh>  nothing  can  seem  fairer  and 
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leas  objectionable  than  the  unbiassed 
decision  of  twelve  honest  men,  sworn 
to  do  justice.  They  hear  patiently  the 
oTidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  addition 
to  the  light  derivable  from  their  own 
intellig^ce,  they  have  the  directing 
charge  of  the  judge,  who  tells  them 
wherein  the  question  for  their  decision 
lies*  what  are  the  circumstances  of 
which  they  are  to  take  cognizance, 
and  by  what  features  of  the  case  their 
Terdict  is  to  be  guided.  Yet  look 
at  the  working  of  this  much-boasted 
priTilege.  One  jury  brings  in  a  ver- 
dict so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, that  they  are  sent  back  to  re-con- 
lider  it  by  the  judge  ;  another,  more 
refractory  still,  won't  come  to  any  de- 
cision at  all,  and  get  carted  to  the 
verge  of  the  county  for  their  pains ; 
and  a  third,  improving  on  all  former 
modes  of  proceeding,  has  adopted  a 
newer,  and  certainly  most  impartial 
manner  of  deciding  a  legal  question. 
"Court  of  Common  Pleas,  London, 

July  6 The   Chief  Justice  (Tindal) 

asked  the  ground  of  objection,  and 
ten  of  the  jurymen  answered,  that  in 
the  last  case,  one  of  their  colleagues 
had  suggested  that  the  verdict  should 
be  decided  by  tossing  up  !"  Here  is 
certainly  a  very  important  suggestion, 
and  one  which,  recognising  justice  as 
a  blind  ffoddess,  is  strictly  in  confor- 
mity with  the  impersonation.  Nothing 
couid  possibly  be  farther  removed  from 
the  dangers  of  undue  influence  than 
decisions  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Not  only  are  all  the  prejudices  and 
party  bearings  of  individual  jurors 
avcnded,  but  an  honest  and  manly  ob- 
livion of  all  the  evidence  which  might 
bias  men  if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their 
poor  and  erring  faculties  is  thus  se- 
cured. It  is  human  to  err,  says  the  poet 
moralist ;  and  so  the  jurymen  in  ques- 
tion discovered,  and  would  therefore 


rather  refer  a  knotty  question  to  another 
deity  than  justice,  and  whom  men  call 
fortune.  How  much  would  it  simplify 
our  complex  and  gnarled  code,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  system !  In  the  next 
place,  juries  need  not  be  any  longer 
empanelled,  the  judge  could  "  sky  the 
copper"  himself.  The  only  question 
would  be,  to  have  a  fair  halfpenny. 
See  with  what  rapidity  the  much  ca- 
villed court  would  dispatch  public 
business.  I  think  I  see  our  handsome 
Chief  of  the  Common  Pleas  at  home 
here,  with  his  knowing  eye  watching 
the  vibrations  of  the  coin,  and  calling 
out  in  his  sonorous  tone,  ''  Head,  the 
plaintiff  has  it.  Call  another  case." 
I  peep  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  behold  Sir  Edward  twirling  the 
penny  with  more  cautious  fingers,  and 
then  with  his  sharp  look,  and  sharper 
voice,  say,  "  Tail  I  Take  a  rule  for 
the  defendant." 

No  longer  shall  we  hear  objections 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  legal  know* 
ledge  possessed  by  those  in  the  judg- 
ment seat.  There  will  be  no  petty 
likings  for  this,  and  dislikings  for  that 
court ;  no  changes  of  venue ;  no 
challenges  of  the  jury ;  even  Lord 
Brougham  himself,  of  whom  Sir  Ed- 
ward remarked,  "  What  a  pity  it  was 
he  did  not  know  a  little  law,  for 
then  he  would  have  known  a  little 
of  every  thing,"  even  he  might  be 
a  chancellor  once  more.  What  a 
power  of  patronage  it  would  give 
each  succeeding  ministry  to  know  that 
capacity  was  of  no  consequence  ;  and 
that  the  barrister  of  six  years'  stand- 
ing could  turn  his  penny  as  well  as  the 
leader  in  Chancery.  Public  business 
need  never  be  delayed  a  moment,  and 
if  the  Chief  Baron  were  occupied  in 
chamber,  the  crier  of  the  court  could 
perform  his  functions  till  he  came  back 
again. 

O. 
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THE     MESSF.  NGER     DOVE. 
BY  MU.  JAMBS  CIAY. 

No  rest  for  thy  foot>  oh^  Dove> 

Thou  mayest  no  further  go^ 
There's  an  angry  sky  above, 

And  a  raging  deep  below ; 
Thoi^h  wildly  toss  the  weary  ark — 

Though  drear  and  dull  its  chambers  be — 
Return,  return,  'tis  a  sheltering  bark. 

And  a  resting-place  for  thee ! 

'Twas  vain  to  send  thee  forth. 

To  tire  thy  downy  wing ; 
From  the  drowned  and  sunken  earth. 

What  tidings  can'st  thou  bring  ? 
Oh,  thus  the  human  heart  sends  out 

Its  pilgrims  on  a  lonely  track. 
And  after  years  of  pain  and  doubt. 

Receives  them  wearied  back  I 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh,  Hope, 

Sent  forth  on  pinion  fleet. 
Though  vale  and  sunny  slope 

Lie  spread  beneath  thy  feet. 
There  are  tempests  still  of  fear  and  scorn. 

To  rend  the  pluma^  of  thv  breast — 
Clouds  following  on,  and  a  piercing  thorn. 

Where'er  Uiy  foot  would  rest. 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh.  Peace, 

If  sent  to  find  some  leaf- 
Sign  that  earth's  tempests  cease. 

And  are  dried  her  springs  of  grief ; 
No  rest  for  thee  I — ^return,  return ! — 

The  soul  that  sent  thee  vainly  forth. 
To  keep  thee  safe,  must  cease  to  yearn 

For  the  flowers  and  toys  of  earth  ! 

Least  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh.  Love, 

With  thy  pinion  pure  and  strong. 
All  earth's  wild  waters  move 

To  do  thee  deadly  wrong. 
Back  to  the  deep,  fond  heart,  whose  sighs 

Have  all  too  much  of  **  passion's  leaven. 
And  if  thou  must  go  forth,  arise^ 

On  an  angel's  wing  to  heaven  ! 

Cork,  1843, 
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THE    POETS    AND    POETRY    OF    AMERICA.* 


In  general^  the  point  of  divergence 
of  two  languages  originally  one,  is 
concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  unap- 
proachable antiquity.  That  ramifica- 
tions have  taken  place  naturally,  since 
the  miracle  of  Babel,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe — but  we  only  dis- 
cover the  streams  where  they  are  fai* 
apart^  and  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  to  trace  them  up  to 
their  original  diffluence.  There  are 
many  curious  circumstances  which 
most  strike  even  the  most  superficial 
l^tlologist  in  returning  up  these 
streams.  The  few  parent-fountains 
forming  the  miraculous  origin  of  each 
great  nimily  of  tongues,  preserve  their 
distinctive  characteristics  through  end- 
less combinations,  and  tend  to  imprint 
on  their  derivatives  corresponding 
varieties  of  character  and  expression, 
according  to  their  combination  and 
arrangement.  For  it  is  of  such  mate- 
rials that  a  spoken  language  is  com- 
posed, and  from  such  materials  alone 
it  can  be  modified  and  inflected.  No 
power  of  taste,  custom,  or  circum- 
stances can  do  more  than  qualify  one 
language  by  the  admixture  or  extrac- 
tion of  other  known  ones ;  nor  can 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  create 
new  elements  out  of  which  to  supply, 
enrich,  or  strengthen  the  current  media 
of  expression.  But,  subordinate  to 
these  great  distinctions,  there  are  wide 
differences  where  we  can  trace  an 
original  unity  at  a  period  more  recent 
than  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  in 
which  the  divarication  has  been  caused 
by  natural  circumstances,  such  as  the 
migration  of  tribes,  colonization,  con- 
quest, geographical  position,  or  the 
long-continued  friendship  or  hostility  of 
neighliouring  nations.  To  apply  our- 
selves to  the  examination  of  such  mat- 
ters can  never  be  unprofitable,  even  in 
the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are 
wrapped — we  say  uncertainty,  for  we 
have  only  the  internal  evidence  of  a  Ian- 
ffuage  CIS  it  is,  for  our  guide  ;  as  in  geo- 
logy we  are  unable  to  discover  any  au- 


thentic history  to  assist  our  researches. 
Man  in  his  earlier  state  was  as  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  philosophy  of  his 
language  as  of  that  of  his  mind ;  and 
hence  we  must  be  content  to  meet 
with  those  difficulties  by  which  observa- 
tion upon  the  casual  relics  of  un- 
observed changes  will  ever  be  accom- 
panied. 

But  in  the  case  of  England  and 
America,  and  in  that  case  alone,  we 
can  approach  the  point  of  divergence* 
and  watch  the  process  of  separation 
from  its  commencement.  Mankind 
will  eventually  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  by  proof  all  those  nice  and 
refined  questions  which  only  an  argu- 
ment of  remotion  was  before  able 
to  solve  for  us;  it  has  the  process 
going  on  under  its  eyes,  and  it  may 
test  by  actual  experiment  all  that  was 
hitherto  but  theory  and  deduction. 

For  all  the  efforts  of  America  to 
preserve  an  identity  of  language  with 
us  (the  only  thing  she  seems  to  wish 
to  follow  us  in)  will  not  avail  to 
resist  the  immutable  law  which  or- 
dains that  nations  removed  shall  not 
be  identical  in  any  one  particular ; 
and  even  from  her  literature  she 
will  not  long  be  able  to  exclude  the 
elements  of  change,  which  in  the 
volume  before  us  begin  to  make  a 
show,  and  give  an  exotic  tint  to  the 
blossoms — and  there  are  many  bright 
ones — with  which  it  is  overspread. 
The  vulgar  tongue  it  is,  however, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  the  first  to 
alter,  as  may  be  expected,  it  beinff 
there  that  the  process  is  left  to  itself, 
and  in  it  we  could,  if  we  were  so  dis- 
posed, and  that  our  space  and  subject 
'  admitted  of  it,  even  now  exhibit  very 
remarkable  variations,  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  idioms  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression. American  literature  has  hence 
a  double  interest  with  Englishmen. 
For  a  philological  inquiry  mixes  itself 
with  it,  and  urges  attention  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  where  inclination  would  have 
already  recommended  it     It  is  not 


*  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.     With  an  Historical  Introduction.    By 
Bof^  W.  Griswold.     Philadelphia :  Carey  and  Hart.    1842. 
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our  part«  however,  to  point  out 
examples  of  what  we  have  heen  no- 
ticiDg,  either  directly  or  hy  the  selec- 
tion of  our  quotations.  It  is  enough 
to  denote  the  commencing  existence 
of  such  changes,  and  recommend  it  as 
a  subject  worthy  of  national  observa- 
tion. 

The  endeavour  to  hold  strictly  to 
Bnglish  in  literature  has  had  its  cramp- 
ing effect  on  the  powers  of  American 
poets.  In  prose  the  restraint  is  not 
equally  felt,  or  at  least  does  not  so 
severely  cramp  the  author ;  and  ac- 
cordingly their  prose  compositions  are 
many  of  them  bold,  natural,  and  rich. 
But  in  verse  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  freedom  from  re- 
straint— an  independence  of  expres- 
sion as  well  as  of  thought ;  nor  has  any 
poet  ever  been  able  to  show  a  bold 
and  vigorous  originality  who  has  been 
obliged  to  watch  his  expressions  as 
they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  square 
his  words  when  written  according  to 
an  unfamiliar  vocabulary.  Hence  there 
is  timidity  and  restraint  in  all  their 
poetical  efforts— they  are  laboriously 
eorrect,  but  undaring  and  tame;  and  a 
general  absence  of  forcible  metaphor, 
novel  and  striking  metre,  startling 
OGcentricity,  and  successful  innovation, 
marks  the  uneasy  anxiety  afler  English 
which  guided  their  compositions.  Of 
course,  in  so  voluminous  a  miscellany 
as  that  before  us,  this  assertion  will  be 
qualified  with  exceptions — one  must  be 
obvious,  that  of  Maria  Brooke  poetrv, 
(Maria  Del'  Occidente,)  of  which  wild 
and  reckless  vigour  is  one  of  the  high 
characteristics.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  she,  like  Irving, 
was  a  long  resident  in  England,  and 
benefitted  moreover  by  the  critical 
care,  advice,  and  assistance  of  Southey, 
in  whose  house  she  was  for  a  conside- 
rable time  domesticated. 

In  these  higher  qualifications,  then^ 
we  are  bound  to  record  American  de- 
ficiency. Genius,  the  transfiguration 
of  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  the 
wings  upon  the  head  and  feet,  the 
magic  wand  of  inspiration,  are  not 
there.  Like  elegant  translations,  or 
accurate  copies,  these  writings  please 
and  satisfy,  but  do  not  move  us — we 
admire  and  approve,  but  must  refiise 
homage ;  and  delightedly  admit  them 
to  the  shelves  of  our  library,  while  we 
must  exclude  them  firom  the  sanctuary 
of  our  hearts.     In  sooh  a  positioBf 


however,  they  stand  becomingly — they 
have  many  claims  on  our  regard,  and 
in  one  or  two  points,  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  put  to  shame  our  own  modern 
school.  A  healthy  and  wholesome 
spirit  of  thought  and  morality  uni- 
fbrmly  pervades  their  pages — a  simple 
and  safe  tone  of  feeling  is  caught,  we 
trust,  from  the  tastes  of  their  readers, 
and  conventionally  purifies  their  lays  ; 
there  is  little  that  is  false  or  affected 
in  sentiment,  much  less  of  what  is 

Cicious  or  demoralizing,  in  the 
9  collection  they  have  sent  over  to 
us  m  this  volume ;  or  if  the  former 
admission  is  too  strong,  we  may  safely 
allow  it  as  far  as  morbid  and  un- 
healthy sentiment  is  concerned.  There 
is  also  an  absence  of  personal  and 
political  acrimony,  singular  enough  in 
a  people,  who  in  pliun  prose  must  be 
acunitted  to  possess  a  national  talent 
for  invective,  whetted  by  constant  prac- 
tice, and  which  either  argues  the  cau- 
tious and  rigid  selection  of  the  editor, 
or  else  how  completely  the  bards  of 
America  keep  iu  their  minds  the  iden- 
tity of  poetry  and  fiction ;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  thank  them  that  on 
such  ground  at  least  thev  can  la^  aside 
inveterate  habits,  and  allow  their  ima- 
gination to  give  practical  efiicacy  to 
the  precept — '•  Peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men.*' 

But  after  all  it  will  be  better  to  give 
the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging 
fbr  himself.  And  we  purpose,  m  doing 
so,  to  use  all  possible  impartiality  in 
the  selection,  which  must  after  all  be 
but  a  scanty  gleaning  Arom  such  a 
field.  It  was  about' the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  that  the  shell  was  first 
sounded  beyond  the  Atlantic  bv  bards 
of  English  descent.  For,  quaint  and 
grotesque  as  were  the  productions  of 
those  worthies,  Folger,  Mathew,  and 
Wigglesworth,  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  published  in  America  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  them  Ameri- 
can poetry — the  authors  were  English 
bom,  and  would  probably  have  put  for- 
ward their  absurdities  at  home,  if  they 
could  have  found  a  printer— with  this 
difference,  that  their  names  and  books 
would  have  been  already  in  the  tomb 
of  «*  all  the  Capulets.**  The  true  com- 
mencement of  American  song  is  with 
Bei\jamin  Thompson,  ^*  y*  renowned 
poet  of  New  England."  He  was  born 
at  Quinoy,  in  1640,  and  wrote  ao 
astouadiDg  epic,  entitled  **  New  Eng- 
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land's  Crisis,"  about  the  jear  1676. 
Besides  this  "  great  epic,"  "  he  wrote," 
says  the  editor  of  the  collection  before 
us,  **  three  shorter  poems,  neither  of 
which  have  much  merit." 

It  is  attempted  to  be  proved  in  this 
volume,  that  very  little  poetry  worthy 
of  preservation  was  produced  in  Ame* 
rica  before  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  in  fact,  till  the  spirit  of  freedom 
began  to  influence  the  national  cha- 
racter. "  The  Poetry  of  thk  Colo- 
nies," says  the  editor,  '<  was  without 
originality,  energy,  feeling,  or  correct- 
ness of  diction."  Nothing  is  more 
easy  to  make  than  such  an  assertion — 
nothing  more  easy  to  prove.  A  little 
judicious  selection  in  both  periods  will 
make  it  all  plain  ;  but,  even  giving 
him  credit  for  making  a  fair  selection 
from  the  colonial  bards,  will  the  speci- 
mens he  produces  support  the  implied 
assumption  that  the  '<  spirit  of  liberty" 
has  begotten  ''  originality,  energy,  and 
freedom"  in  the  later  bards  of  his 
country  ?  We  hesitate  in  replying  to 
the  question.  At  least  we  are  unable 
to  observe  the  strong  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  periods  which  he  would 
have  us  recognise. 

PhiUp  Freneau  was  the  most  dla- 
tinguisbed  poet  of  the  revolutionary 
time.  Out  of  his  voluminous  com- 
positions, the  editor  has  been  able  to 
extract  a  few  detached  scraps,  fit  to 
be  ranked  in  a  <' select"  collection. 
The  equivocal  merit  of  his  verse 
makes  us  the  more  regret  not  being 
indulged  with  a  little  of  his  prose, 
which,  as  Mr.  Thomas  modestly  re- 
marks, ^<  combined  the  beauty  and 
smoothness  of  Addison  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  CobbettI"  Here  are  some 
ftanzas: — 

At  Eutaw  Springs  the  valiant  died ; 

Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered 
o'er — 
\Veep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 

How  many  heroes  ai*e  no  more ! 

If,  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 

Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  the  tear, 

O  smite  your  gentle  breast,  and  say. 
The  friends  of  freedom  slumber  here  I 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn ; 
•    You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear.  Ice. 

But  we  would  willingly,  out  of  the 
Selected  specimens,  ourselves  sele<5t 
^  bc»t|  although  it  would  be  perhaps 


only  fkir,  since  the  country  has  itself 
passed  favourable  judgment  on  what 
IS  here  given  us,  to  scan  them  strictly, 
or  at  least  take  them  indiscriminately. 
Dana  is  one  of  the  few  names  which 
has  reached  this  country,  and  it  de- 
servedly holds  a  high  place  on  the  roll 
of  American  genius.  Dana  is,  we  are 
informed,  of  a  fair  English  descent ; 
William  Dana,  Esq.,  having  been 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  during  the  reien 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  republU 
can  editor  adds,  <<  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
our  author  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins — an  honour  which  no  one  pre- 
tends to  despise,  who  is  confident  that 
his  grandfather  was  not  a  felon  or  a 
boor."  He,  like  all  the  other  literary 
men  of  America,  was  a  magaxlne 
writer  and  editor,  though  he  has  es- 
caped, more  completely  than  most  of 
them,  the  faults  of  style,  diction,  and 
sentiment,  which  such  an  occupation 
must  have  a  tendency  to  create.  There 
is  a  sustained  feeling  through  his  com- 
positions, which  do  not  seem  to  be 
thrown  at  the  public  in  fragments^  \m 
order  that  they  may  stick  the  more 
readily  and  immediately.  But  there 
is  wanting,  too,  the  bold  and  fierce 
energy,  the  hardihood  of  thought  and 
language,  which  constitute  at  onoe 
the  iaults  and  the  interest  of  a  vigo> 
rous  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  good  lines  from  ^  Factitioiis 
Life,"  which  are  only  a  weakened  re- 
flection of  the  more  burning  thoughts 
of  another  poet : — 

THE  OCBAV. 


Ho!  how  the  giant  heaves  himseV, 

and  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  view* 

less  chains ; 
Foams  hi  his  wrath ;  and  at  his  prison 

doors. 
Hark !  hear  him  I  how  he  beats  and  tvge 

and  roars, 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  'again  and 

sweep 
Each   living  thmg   within  hb   lowest 

deep. 
Type  of  the  infinite  1  I  look  away ' 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or 

make 
A  shore  bevond  my  vision,  where  they 

bresik; 
But  on   mjr  spirit  stretches,  till  it'e 

pain 
Xo  thmk;  then  rests,  and  then  pots 

forfli  agiSiu 
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Thou  hold's!  mc  by  a  spell ;  and  on  thy 

beach 
I  feel  all  soul :  and  thoughts  unmeasured 

reach 
Par  back  beyond  all  date.     And,   O! 

how  old 
Thou  art  to  me.     For  countless  years 

thou  hast  rolled. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst 

mourn, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o*er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  mimster  of  death, 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn 

his  breath. 
At  last  thou  didst  it  well !     The  dread 

command 
Came,  and  thou  swept'st  to  death  the 

breathing  land ; 
And  then  once  more,  [unto  the  silent 

heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice   was 

given. 
And  though  the  land  is  thronged  again, 

0  Sea  1 
Strange  sadness  touches  all  that  goes 

with  thee. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  note,  the  wild, 

sharp  call. 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all  I 
How  dark  and  stem  upon  thy  waves 

looks  down 
Yonder  tall  cliff — he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see !  those  sable  pines  along  the 

steep. 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy 

deep! 
Like  stoled  monks  they  stand  and  chant 

the  dirge 
Over  the  dead,  with  thy  low  beating 

surge. 

*«  The  Buccaneer,"  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  Coleridge's  style,  is  his  princi- 
pal poem,  and  it  gains,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  his  other  poems  lose,  by 
being  le^  wild  and  extravagant  than 
what  it  is  modelled  upon  ;  but  in  such 
a  piece  as  the  following,  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  true  picturesque — it  is 
near  being  pretty,  almost  good — no 
more.  The  little  German  ballad, 
«*  Wohin,  woher,"  comes  nearest  to 
it:— 

THE  LITTLE  BEACH  BIRD. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  ? 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
Along  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  ? 
O  !  rather,  bird,  with  me 
Through  the  fair  land  rejoice ! 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and 
pale. 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 


Thy  cry  ia  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us ;  Thy  wail — 
What  doth  it  bring  to  me  ? 

Thou  call'st  along  the  sand,  and  haunt*8t 
the  surge, 
Restless  and  sad:    as  if  in  strange 
accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery — ^the  Word. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy 
flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sad- 
ness bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  most 
popular  of  American  poets,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1821  presented  his  prin- 
cipal poem,  *'  Thanatopsis,"  for  inser* 
tionin  "  The  North  American  Review," 
while  Dana  was  one  of  its  managers. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  whole  directory 
that  the  imknown  author  "  could  not 
be  an  American,"  the  poem  was  so  good. 
He  was,  however ;  ana  to  show  that  now 
at  least  the  nation  appreciates  the 
powers  of  its  author,  we  need  only  ex- 
tract from  the  notice  prefixed  to  the 
extracts  the  following  passage — 

'*  This  (The  Ages,  a  poem)  is  the 
only  poem  ho  has  written  in  the  stanza 
of  Spenser.  In  its  versification  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  best  passages  of  the 
*  Fairie  Queene'  or  *  Childe  Harold,' 
and  its  splendid  imagery  and  pure 
philosophy  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
power  it  displays  over  language:" — 
that  is,  in  versification  it  is  equal  to 
the  best  parts  of  the  best  poems  of 
this  class  that  have  ever  been  written, 
and  in  every  thing  else  vastly  superior. 
But  it  really  is  good,  in  spite  of  this  ful- 
some stuff;  and  indeed  «♦  Thanatopsis" 
may  vie  with  poems  of  a  very  nigh 
class  in  English  literature.  The  tone 
is  solemn,  sustained,  and  dignified — 
not  so  much  thought  as  Young,  but 
less  of  epigprammatic  quaintness.  The 
following  is  a  fine  admonition  :— 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  cornea 
to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each 
shall  take 
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His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slaTe,  at 

night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained 

and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy 

grave. 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his 

conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 

dreams. 

Yet  even  in  this  fine  poem,  and  in 
the  other  compositions  of  Bryant,  are 
to  be  detected  constant  imitations  of 
what  has  gone  before — a  want  of 
originality  and  independence.  We 
only  admit  such  resemblances  where 
the  ancient  classics  are  drawn  upon. 
In  America  we  can  plainly  sec  that 
English  poetry  of  every  age  is  admit- 
ted^ set  up  for  modelling  from,  and 
that  it  pleases  instead  of  offends  a 
trans- Atlantic  ear  to  perceive  that  the 
(in  another  sense)  forUes  remotos  mix 
with  the  julep  of  their  verse. 

Take  as  an  instance  part  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  prairies — 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with 

life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
lliey  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
And  birds,  that  scarce  have  learned  the 

fear  of  man. 
Are  here,   and  sliding  reptiles    of  the 

ground, 
Startlingly  beautiful.     The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.  The 

bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern 

deep^ 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden 

age. 
Within  the  hollow  oak.     I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  1  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.  From 

the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft 

voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 

hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.     The  low  of 

herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy 

g^n 
Over  the  dark-brown  fiurows.     All  at 

once 
A  firesher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  mj 

dream. 
And  I  am  in  the  wildemeM  alone* 


Here  we  are  perpetually  getting  sight 
of  Lord  Byron.  Tnere  is  ever  and  anon 
an  approximation,  and  then  off  again 
at  a  tangent;  and  then  close  again, 
like  the  buzzing  of  a  bee  about  our 
ears :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all 
this  is  a  merit  in  America,  though 
she  cannot  of  course  expect  that  we 
should  feel  any  very  lively  emotions  of 
interest  when  we  find  that  what  ita 
shores  are  ringiuK  with  is  only  the 
echo  of  what  shook  our  ears  at  home 
long  ago.  Observe  in  the  passage  we 
have  extracted  the  expressions—- 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life-^ 
*'  A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds," 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers, 
<'And  fairy-formed  and  many-coloured 
things. 

Then  again  (of  the  bee) — 

I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum.     From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft 

voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 

hymn,  &e.  &c. 

"  The  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of 

birds. 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest 

words." 

Here  are  the  disjecta  verba  poeta ; 
and,  be  it  remembered,  the  passage 
is  not  selected,  but  simply  adduced. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  similarities, 
bearing  the  same  shadowy  resemblance 
to  archetypes  in  English  poetry ;  and 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  show  a 
passage  quite  original  in  any  one  of 
this  author's  poems.  We  wish  to  offer 
the  best  specimens  of  this  the  best  of 
American  poets— so  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  piece  entire  :— 

THE   DEATH   OF   THE    FL0WIB8. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods. 

And  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust. 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown. 

And  from  the  shrubs  the  jay. 
And  ftrom  the  wood-top  calls  tlie  crow^ 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 
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WMTt  vn  th6  flowerii  the  fUr  yonngr 
flowers. 

That  Utely  ■prang  and  stood 
in  brighter  light  and  softer  air, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
jMas  I  they  all  are  in  their  graTft; 

The  gentle  race  of  floirera 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  oort. 
The  rain  if  fiilling  where  they  He, 

But  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth, 

The  loyely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  riolet, 

They  perish*d  long  ago, 
Asid  the  brier  rose  and  the  ordiia  died, 

Amid  the  summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hlU  the  golden-rod, 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 

In  autumn  beauty  stood, 
TiU  fell  the  fh>st  from  the  dear,  eold 
heaven. 

As  falls  the  plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  snUle  wasgone 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mUd  day, 

As  still  such  days  wiU  conies 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From  out  their  winter  home ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 

Though  aU  the  trees  are  stil]. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  be  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side ; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Tet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one. 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful. 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers. 

The  following  are  perhi^  the  best 
lines  in  the  colleetion.  They  oecur  in 
an  address  to  the  erening  wind  :— 

Languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound. 
Lies  the  Test  Inland,  stretched  beyond 

the  sight. 
Go  forth.  Into  the  gathering  shade ;  go 

forth^-— 
Go0^  bleasing  brsilhedttpoA  the  ftdnttag 

earth! 


Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars, 
and  rouse 
The  wide,  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning,    from    the    innumerable 
boughs, 
The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt 
his  breast. 

It  will  not  be  expected  by  the  reader 
that  we  should  pretend  even  to  enume- 
rate the  names  of  the  first-class  Ame- 
rican poets.  If  we  adduce  a  few,  it  is 
without  prejudice  to  those  we  omit  to 
mention,  and  almost  without  assigning 
any  superiority  in  those  we  notice  over 
the  rest.  The  volume  before  us  em- 
braces extracts  from  at  least  one  hun- 
dred writers,  and  some  of  the  poems 
given  run  to  a  considerable  length. 
Uertain  names,  however,  are  better 
known  here  than  others,  and  have  at- 
tained higher  celebrity ;  and  such  is  the 
case,  too,  with  our  own  writers  in  Ame- 
rica. For  instance,  Kirke  White,  in- 
stead of  being  classed  with  those  ge- 
niuses who  are  more  eminent  for  their 
promise  than  their  performance,  is  per- 
haps more  quoted  and  imitated  in  Ame- 
rica than  any  modern  English  poet. 
We  could  easily  multiply  examples ;  and 
hence  we  may  not,  perhaps,  fall  in  with 
American  feeling  or  public  judgment 
in  the  remarks  we  make,  or  the  au- 
thors we  quote.  Lucretia  and  Mar- 
garet Davidson,  accordingly,  we  dis- 
miss without  notice.  They  were 
written  into  popularity  by  a  popular 
author,  and  never  would  have  attracted 
interest  by  their  writings,  or,  indeed, 
by  their  history,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Magazine,  is,  in  its  manufacture,  but 
an  adSected  imitation  of  a  literary  his- 
tory published  in  the  parent  country 
years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  poem  that  has 
ever  appeared  from  an  American  pen, 
is  undoubtedly  "  Zophiel,"  by  Mrs. 
Brooks,  a  lady  who,  in  publishing,  assu- 
med the  name  of  Maria  Del*  Occidente. 
This  poem  was  published  in  London  in 
1833,  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
the  guest  of  Southey#  and  that  eminent 
man  honoured  it  by  correcting  the 
proof  sheets  as  they  passed  throu^ 
the  press.  He  has  himself  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  genius  of  the  author  in 
that  strange  book  of  his,  "  The  Doc- 
tor," in  which  he  styles  her  ^  the  most 
impassioned  and  the  most  imaginative 
of  all  poetesses ;"  «nd  die  ^uarterfy 
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Btvkw,  in  denjing  her  the  ftiU  benefit 
of  the  Uiireite*s  praite,  tdmitt  the  poem 
to  be  ** altogether  an  extraordinary  per- 
fsrmaiice.**  The  germ  of  the  story  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
•ifffath  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobity  and  the  mysterious  obscurity 
of  the  text  admits  of  the  fhll  play  of  her 
Imagination^  or  fancy ,  as  the  reviewer 
woiud  hate  it  called,  which  involves 
and  erolvet  itself  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  at  times  magnificent 
(Eflhta.  The  observations  of  the 
editor  of  the  collection  upon  the 
merita  and  defects  of  this  perform- 
aoeo  are  impartial  and  sound,  and 
vnbiaaied  by  the  leaning  which  in 
some  instances  misleads  him  into  un- 
due panegyric.  He  says,  "  in  some  of 
her  descriptions  she  is  perhaps  too 
nnmite ;  and,  at  times,  by  her  efforts 
to  condense,  (or  rather,  toe  should  say, 
hj  the  OTer-rapidity  of  her  thoughts,) 
sat  becomes  obscure.  The  stanza  of 
*  Zophiel*  will  probablv  never  be  very 
popular,  and  though  the  poem  may,  to 
use  the  langpiage  of  Mr.  Southey,  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
oar  language,  it  will  never  be  gene- 
raUy  admhred.'* 

It  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  more 
Umbb  a  finffle  passage  out  of  the  third 
eanto  of  the  poem,  the  whole  of  which 
ii  quoted  in  the  collection : 

PA  LACK  or  GNOMES. 

'Tis  now  the  hour  of  mirth,  the  hour  of 
love, 
The  hour  of  melancholy;  night,  as 
vain 
Of  her  full   beauty,  seems  to  pause 
above. 
That  all  may  look  upon  her  ere  it 
wane. 
The  heavenly  angel  watch 'd  his  subject 
•tar, 
O'er  all  that's  good  and  fair  benignly 
smiling; 
The  sighs  of  wounded  love  he  hears, 
fromfkr, 
Weeps  that  he  cannot  heal,  and  wafts 
a  hope  beguiling. 
9he  nether  earth  looks  beanteont  aa  a 


Sigli  o'er   her   ffrovee    in   floods   of 

laving, 

«  p 
stem. 


» moonlight  laving, 
The  towering  palm  displays  hb  silver 


The  wbUe  hb  plumy  leaves  scarce  in 
the  breeze  are  waving. 
The  nl^Ungale  amonehis  roses  sleeps; 
TlM  soft-^ed  doe  m  thicket  deep  Is 
Aeeping^ 


The  dark-green  myrrh  her  tears  of  fra* 
grance  weeps, 
And  every  odorous  spike  in  limpid 
dew  is  steeping. 
Proud,  prickly  cerea,  now  thy  blossom 
'scapes 
Its  cell  i  orief  cup  of  light :  and  seems 
to  sav, 
*'  I  am  not  tor  gross  mortals ;  blood  of 
grapes — 
And  sleep  for  them.    Come,  spirits, 
while  ye  may !" 

A  silent  stream  winds  darkly  through 
the  shade. 
And  slowly  gains  the  Tigris,  where 
'tis  lost ; 
By  a  forfi^otten  prmce,  of  old,  'twat 
made. 
And  in  its  course  full  many  a  frag- 
ment oross'd 
Of  marble,  fairly  carved ;   and  by  ita 
side 
Her  fi;olden  dust  the  flaunting  lotos 
threw 
O'er  her  white  sbters,  throned  upon  the 
tide. 
And  queen  of  every  flower  that  loves 
perpetual  dew. 
Gold-sprinkling  lotos,  theme  of  many  a 
sone, 
B  V  slender  Indian  warbled  to  hb  fair ! 
Still  tastes  the  stream  thy  rosy  kbs, 
though  long 
Has  been  but  dust  the  hand   that 
placed  thee  there. 
The  little  temple  where  its  relics  rest 
Lone  since  has  fallen ;  its  broken  co- 
lumns lie 
Beneath  the  lucid  wave,  and  give  its 
breast 
A  whiten'd  glimmer  as  'tb  stealing  by. 
Here,]  cerea,  too,  thy  clasping  mazes 
twine 
The  only  pillar  time  has  left  erect ; 
Thy  serpent  arms  embrace  it,  as  'twere 
thine, 
And  roughly  mock  the  beam  it  should 
reflect. 

We  add  a  few  lines,  quoted  by 
<<  The  Doctor,"  from  a  smaller  poem, 
which  to  ua  appear  eminently  beauti- 
foU. 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flving. 
From  where  her  native  founts  or  An- 
tioch  beam. 
Weary,   exhausted,  longing,  panting, 
sighing, 
Lighu  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter 
stream; 

So  manv  a  soal,  o'er  life's  drear  desert 
wring, 
Love's  pure,  eoogealal  tpring  «n- 
(bund,  unqvalrd. 
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SuBfers,  recoils,   then,  thirsty  and  de- 
spairing 
Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips 
the  nearest  draught. 

N.  P.  Willis,  so  well  known  to  us 
as  a  flippant  and  amusing  prose  writer, 
is  also  a  poet,  and  we  had  occasion 
lately  to  extract  some  pretty  passages 
from  his  drama  of  **Bianca  Visconti." 
He  is  also  the  author  of  another 
drama,  "  Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  both 
of  which,  our  editor  tells  us,  have  been 
the  most  successful  works  of  their 
kind  produced  in  America. 

His  "  Lines  on  leaving  Europe" 
begin  well ; 

Brifi^ht  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast, 
xfing  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 

Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast, 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew  ! 

Strain  nome!  O  lithe    and    quivering 
spars ! 

Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars ! 

The  wind  blows  fair,  the  vessel  feels 

The  pressure  of  the  rising  breeze. 
And,  swiftest  of  a  thousand  keels. 

She  leaps  to  the  careering  seas ! 
O,  fair,  fair  cloud  of  snowy  sail, 

In  whose  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie,  ' 
How  oft,  when  blew  this  eastern  gale, 

I've  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky. 
And  long'd,  with  breaking  heart,  to  nee 
On  such  white  pinions  o'er  the  sea ! 

Adieu,  O  lands  of  fame  and  eld ! 

I  turn  to  watch  our  foamy  track, 
And  thoughts  with  which  I  first  beheld 
Ton  clouded  line  come  hurrying  back  ; 
My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire, 

My  cheek  once  more  is  hot  with  joy ; 
My  pulse,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  fire  I 

O,  what  has  changed  that  traveller- 
boy  I 
As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam. 
His  visions  fade  behind — his  weary  heart 
speeds  home  I 

In  the  following  he  is  a  little  less 
affected  than  usual,  and  we  wish  him 
to  have  the  benefit  of  so  rare  a  perfec- 
tion : — 

THE   BELFRY    TIOEON. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South 

bell 
Th6  nest  of  a  pi^^eon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air ; 
I  love  to  see  him  tradk  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Cboling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 


Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  pass'd. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gain'd  at  last. 
*Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding 

note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled 

throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling 

breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel, 
Ho  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

"Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it 

well. 
YHien  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  mid- 
night moon. 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon, 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morn- 
ing light. 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  '*  nine  at 

night." 
When  the^chime  plays  soft  in  the  Sab- 
bath air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer-^ 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard. 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd. 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast. 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd,  like  thee. 

We  pass  by  the'application,  which  is 
rather  clumsily  and  lengthily  tacked  on 
to  the  close. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Sigoumey  is  a  lady 
whose  poetry  is  much  lauded  in  Ame- 
rica. Oar  editor  says,  that  while  in 
England  in  1840,  she  visited  Avon, 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  Grasmere,  and 
Rydal  Mount,  and  other  Meccas  of 
the  literary  pilgrim.  At  one  of  these 
shrines — Grasmere,  we  are  not  certain 
whether  at  that  time  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  hung  between  heaven  and 
earth — but  the  acquaintance  with 
Southey*s  family,  there,  we  presume, 
commenced,  and  enabled  her  to  prove 
her  utter  unfitness  at  least  for  confiden- 
tial friendship,  for  some  strictly  private 
communications  subse(][uently  received 
from  Mrs.  Southey  (Miss  Caroline 
Bowles),  in  answer  to  inquiries  re- 
specting the  state  of  her  former 
host,  were  not  only  circulated  without 
reserve,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
both  in  America  and  here,  but  also 
deformed  by  the  interpolation  of  dis- 
g^ting  and  unbecoming  sentimentali- 
ties, for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, of  pandering  to  the  diseased 
appetite  of  Americans  and  the  vul- 
gareat  of  our  home  qmdmmcs  on  the 
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topic  of  the  private  affairs  of  public 
characters.  The  distressed  lady  whose 
taste,  feelings,  and  sense  were  thus 
outraged,  was  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  disowning  the  epistles  in 
question,  and  we  have  never  heard 
that  the  American  poetess  relieved  her- 
self from  the  charge  which  such  a 
disavowal  implied.  Let  her  make  her 
peace  with  her  readers  in  the  following 
really  delicate  and  elegant  lines  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Felicia 
Hemans : — 

FtLlCIA    HEMAN8. 

Nature  doth  mouru  for  thee.     There 
is  no  need 
For  man  to  strike  his  plaintive  lyre  and 

fail, 
As  fail  he  must,  if  he  attempt  thy  praise. 
The  little  plant  that  never  sang  before, 
Save  one  sad  rcciuiem,  when  its  blos- 
soms fell. 
Sighs  deeply  through  itsMrooping  leaves 

for  thee,  ^ 

As  for  a  florist  fallen.  The  ivy,  wreath  d 
Round   the   gay  turrets    of   a    buried 

race. 
And  the  tall  palm  that  like  a  prince  doth 

rear 
Its  diadem  'neath  Asia's  burning  sky, 
With  their  dim  legends  blend  thy  hal- 

low'd  name. 
Thy  music,   like    baptismal   dew,    did 

make 
Whate'er  it  touched  most  holy.     The 

pure  shell, 
Laying  its  pearly  lip  on  ocean's  floor. 
The  cloister 'd  chambers  where  the  sea- 
gods  sleep. 
And  the  unfathomM  melancholy  main. 
Lament  for  thee  through  all  the  sound- 
ing deeps. 
Hark!   from   snow-breasted   Himmaleh 

to  where 
Snowdon   doth   weave    his   coronet    of 

cloud, 
From  the  scathed  phie  tree  near  the  red 

man's  hut. 
To  where  the  everlasting  banian  builds 
Its  vast  columnar  temple,  comes  a  moan 
For  thee,  whose  ritual  made  each  rocky 

height 
An  altar,   and  each  cottage-home  the 

haunt 
Of  Poesy.     Yea.  thou  didst  find  the  link 
That   joins   mute  nature    to   ethereal 

mmd. 
And   make  that   link  a  melody.     The 

couch 
Of  thy  last  sleep  was  in  the  native  clime 
Of  sone,   and   eloquence,    and   ardent 

801U, 

Spot  fitly  chosen  for  thee.     Perchance 
that  isle 
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So  loved  of  favouring  skies,  yet  bann'd 

by  fate. 
Might  shadow  forth  thine  own  unspoken 

lot. 
For  at  thy  heart  the  ever-p6mted  thorn 
Di<l   gird   itself,   until   the  life-stream 

oo/ed 
lu  gushes  of  such  deep  and  thrilling 

That    angels   poismg   on    some   silver 

cloud 
Might  linger  'mid  the  errands  of  the 

.  skies. 
And  listen,  all  unblamed.     How  ten- 
derly 
Doth  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round 

thy  rest ! 
And  like  a  nurse,  with  finger  on  her 

lip, 
Watch,  lest   some  step  disturb    thee, 

striving  still 
From  other  touch  thy  sacred  harp  to 

guard. 
Waits  she  thy  waking,  as  the  mother 

waits 
For  some  pale  babe,  whose  spirit  sleep 

hath  stolen. 
And  laid  it  dreammg  on   the  lap  of 

Heaven  ? 
We  say  not  thou  art  dead.     We  dare 

not.     No. 
For  every  mountain,  stream,  and  sha- 
dowy dell 
Where  thy  rich  harpings  Imger,  would 

hurl  back 
The   falsehood   on   our    souls.    Thou 

spak'st  alike 
The  simple  language  of  the  freckled 

flower. 
And  of  the  glorious  stars.    God  taught 

it  thee. 
And  from  thy  living  intercourse  with 

man 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  away,  until  thii 

earth 
Drops  her  last  gem  into  the  doom's-day 

flame. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  seat  with  that 

bless'd  choir. 
Whose  hymns  thy  tuneful  spurit  leam'd 

so  well 
From  this  sublunar  terrace,  and  so  long 
Interpreted.  Therefore  we  will  not  say 
Farewell  to  thee ;  for  every  unborn  age 
Shall  mix  thee  with  its  household  cha- 
rities, 
The  sa^e    shall    greet  thee  with   his 

bemson. 
And  woman   shrine  thee  as  a  vestal 

flame 
In  all  the  temples  of  her  sanctity, 
And  the  young  child  shall  take  thee  by 

the  hand 
And  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  Heaveo. 

We   confess  we    ndther  see    the 

R 
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meaning  nor  melody  of  the  following^ 
entitled 

▲  BUTTERFLY. 

A  butterfly  baskM  on  an  infant's  graye. 
Where  a  lily  chanced  to  grow ; 

Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  gaudy  dye  ? 

Where  she  of  the  bright  and  the  spark- 
ling eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low. 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  suniiy 
air, 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track  : 
I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And   she   whom    thou   monrn'st  like   a 
seraph  sings — 
Would  thou  call  the  blcbt  one  back ! 

Let  us  leave  a  favourable  impression 
by  the  following  few  lines,  which  have 
merity  in  spite  of  the  "  dashed  it  out*' 
of  the  second  line*  which  would  almost 
uk  a  change  in  the  first  line  fi*om 
"  on'*  to  "  neath"  to  make  the  image 
presented  perfect : — 

DSATn    OF    AN    INFANT. 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that 

polish'd  brow. 
And  dash*d  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of 

rose 
On  cheek  and  lip.     He  touch*d  the  veins 

with  ice, 
And  the  rose  faded.    Forth  from  those 

blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  inno- 
cence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  ha^tc 

he  bound 
The  silken   fringes  of  those   curtaining 

lids 
For  ever.     There  had  been  a  murmuring 

sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its 

mother^s  ear. 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.   The  spoiler 

set 
The  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beam'd 

a  smile. 
So  ftx'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow, 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there.   He  dared 

not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  heaven. 

The  sentiment  reminds  us  faintly  of 
that  beautiful  idea  of  Martial's — 

Mors  vocisiter  properavit  cludere  blandje, 
Ne  posset  duros  flectcrc  ling^  deoa. 

Theodore  S.  Fay  is  known  in  these 
countries  aa  the  author  of  **  Norman 


Leslie,"  "  The  Countess  Ida,"  &c.,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  spirited  commencement 
of  a  poem,  which,  as  it  proceeds,  be- 
comes heavy  with  scenery  descriptions, 
the  ballast  which  sinks  most  of  the 
American  versifiers : — 

MT    NATIVE    LANU. 

Columbia,   was  thy   continent  stretch'd 

wild, 
In  later  ages,  the  huge  seas  above  ? 
And  art  thou  Nature's  youngest,  fairest 

child. 
Most  favour'd   by  thy   gentle   mother's 

love  ? 
Where  now  we  stand  did  ocean  monsters 

rove. 
Tumbling  uncouti),  in  those  dim,  vanish'd 

years. 
When  through  the  Red  Sea  Pharaoira 

thousands  drove. 
When  struggling  Joseph  dropp'd  frater- 
nal tears. 
When  God  came  down  from  heaven,  aud 

mortal  men  were  seers  ? 

Or  have  thy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 
Elysian  solitudes,  uutrod  by  roan. 
Silent  and  lonely,  since  around  the  sun 
Her  ever-wheeling  circle  earth  began  ? 
Thy  unseen  flowers  did  here  the  breezes 

fan, 
With  wasted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  ? 
And  o'er  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows 

span. 
When   Alexander   fought,  when  Homer 

sung. 
And  the  old  populous  world  with  thun- 
dering battle  rung  ? 


Lindley  Murray,  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "  English  Gram- 
mar," had  a  wife  ;  and  addresses  her 
in  the  following  8tanz<as,  which  arc 
given,  we  know  not  whether  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  grammarian  or  a  mar- 
ried man :  it  is  impossible  they  could 
be  meant  to  establish  his  claim  to  be 
a  poet : — 

TO    MT    WIFE. 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  tics 
Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise. 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss ; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss. 
Even  years  have  not  destroyed; 
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Some  sweet  sensation,  ever  new, 
Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 
That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloyed. 

Have  1  a  wish  ? — 'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish? — 'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleas'd  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

If  cares  arise — and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  is  ray  softest  home, 

111  lull  mc  there  to  rest ; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair '! 
m  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breiist. 

Have  1  a  wish  ? — *tia  all  her  own ; 
All  her*s  and  mine  are  rollM  in  one — 

Oar  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

*1*  is  death  to  be  disjoinVl. 

Charles  Fenno  HofTman  is  known 
at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
author  of  "  Greyslaer,"  **  Winter  in 
the  West,'*  and  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the 
Forest  and  the  Prairie," — but  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  song  writers 
in  America.  He  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Christopher  North  in  his  sporting  pro- 
pensities, and  one  of  his  wild  feats  cost 
him  a  leg,  and  nearly  his  life.  We  are 
half  inclined  to  like  the  fellow  better 
than  the  whole  Yankee  crew  of  them. 
There  shows  through  his  dashing 
numbers  an  aristocracy  of  soul  and 
sentiment,  pleasing  from  its  rareness. 
A  wave  of  the  cavalier's  feather  shows 
so  gaily  among  the  round-head  multi- 
tude, tnat  we  hail  the  wearer  &s  nearer 
our  old  world  sympathies  by  a  **  gen- 
tlemanlike distance:" — 

THE  ORI(;iN  OF  MINT  JULEPS.* 

*Tis  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of 
old, 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanes 
with  a  doubt  ? ) 
One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  Bacchus 
were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  some- 
how run  out  I 

But,  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet 
once  more. 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for 
aid 
In  composing  a  draught,    which,   till 
drinking  were  o'er. 
Should  cast  everv  wine  ever  drank  in 
the  shade. 


Grave  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded 
her  corn. 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  am« 
ber-huea  grain. 
And  which  iirst  had  its  birth  from  the 
dews  of  the  morn. 
Was   taught  to  steal  out  in  bright 
dew-drops  again. 

PoHONA,  whoso  choicest  of  fruits  on  the 
board 
Were    scatter *d  profusely    in   every 
one's  reach, 
When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from 
the  hoard. 
Express'd  the  mild  juice  of  the  deli- 
cate peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Venus 
looked  on, 
With  glances  so  fraught  with  sweet 
magical  power, 
That   the  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  when 
they  were  gone. 
Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught 
from  that  hour. 

Fi^RA   then,  from   her  bosom   of  fra- 
grancy,  shook. 
And  witli  roseate  fingers  press'd  down 
in  the  bowl. 
All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from 
the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavour 
the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did 
exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they 
all  did  bewail ; 
But  juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  be- 
came, 
When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful 
of  hail. 

Here   is  something   in    Beranger's 

style : — 

THE    MYRTLE   AND   STEEL 

One  bumper  yet,  gallants,  at  parting. 
One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 

Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  loves  dearest— 
'Tis  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to- 
night. 

Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 
Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal. 

The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 
The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel  I 
Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid, 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

'Tis  in  moments  like  this,  when  eaoh 
bosom 
With  its  highest-toned  fecUi\^\%^«xm<, 
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Like  the  music  that's  said  from  tho 
ocean 
To  rise  ere  the  gatherinp^  storm, 
That  her  image  around  us  should  hover, 
AVhose  name,  though  our  lips  ne'er 
reveal. 
We  may  breathe  raid   the  foam   of  a 
bumper. 
As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  st<'ol  I 
Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  stool. 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid. 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Now  mount,  for  our  bugle  ia  ringing 

To  marshal  the  host  for  tho  fray, 
"Where  proudly  our  banner  is  (iingiug 

Its  folds  o'er  the  battle-array ; 
Ye  gallants — one  moment — remember, 

When  your    sabres    the  death-blow 
would  deal. 
That  Mercy  wears    her  shape  who's 
•         cherished 

By  lads  of  the  myrtle  and  steel. 


Then  hev  for  the  mvrtle  and  steel, 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

But  we  shall  forget  that  there  arc 
limits  to  our  paper,  or  rather,  to  our 
reader's  patifuice.  Let  us  give  every 
due  praise,  therefore,  before  we  have 
done,  to  the  editor  of  the  volume  we 
have  quoted  from,  for  the  justice  he 
has  rendered  to  his  native  authors. 
He  has  made  ample  selections — said 
all  he  could  for  the  writers  in  the 
compendious  biographical  and  literary 
notices  prefixed  to  the  extracts,  and 
brought  out  the  whole  in  a  convenient 
and  creditable  form.  The  volume 
comprises  much  matter,  elegantly 
printed,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  do  much,  at  home  at 
least,  for  the  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America." 


REPEAL  AGITATION — THE  "  DO-NOTHING      SYSTEM. 


Another  month  has  passed,  and  meet- 
ings of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  hear 
-seditious  speeches,  and  to  make  threat- 
ening demonstrations  of  ill-will  to  Bri- 
tish connection,  are  dealt  with  by  the 
government  as  if  they  were  legal.  Re- 
pealers, accordingly,  have  become  more 
contemptuous  in  their  bearing  towards 
the  constituted  authorities — more  un- 
disguised in  their  declarations  of  an 
all  but  treasonable  purpose — more  con- 
fident in  their  assertion  of  power.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Protestants,  as  it 
was  reasonable  to  anticipate,  have  had 
their  fears  and  suspicions  excited  to  a 
degree  at  which  they  have  seldom,  in 
the  worst  times  of  our  history,  been 
for  such  a  length  of  time  sustained,  no 


longer  blind  to  the  daring  intents  of 
their  adversaries,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  explaining  favourably  the  conduct 
of  that  party  in  the  state  from  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect 
protection. 

Within  the  past  month,  Irish  agita- 
tion has  been  invigorated  and  enve- 
nomed by  an  infusion  gushing  fresh 
from  the  seditious  sympathy  of  Amc- 
ricim  malcontents.  Dollars,  promises, 
and  fine  writing — recommendations  to 
Irishmen  that  they  should  agitate  with 
hope* — warnings  to  England  to  be- 
ware of  the  awful  resentment  of  an 
Irish  party  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  catalogues,  executed  after 
the  manner  of  George  Robins,  although 


•  "  A  single  word,  which  contains  more  of  assurance  of  sympathy,  and  prognos- 
tic of  success  than  any  other  which  we  have  at  hand,"  &c.  **  Hope,  which  has  sus- 
tained the  patriot  when  his  lodgings  were  formed  in  tho  caves  of  the  earth,"  &c.  Or, 
**  Hope,  that  strengthens  tho  swimmer's  arm,  and  buoys  up  the  fallen  spirits  of  the 
mariner,  tvhot  wrecked  on  barbarous  shores  doth  much  deplore  his  sad  fate,** — Addresses 
"^om  Wilmington,  Times,  July  8. 
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sifUit'wbat  rudely,  of  llio-c  oiliiu's  aii«l 
caprices  by  which  K upland  luis  pro- 
Toked  tho  virtuous  indignation  ot'  tlio 
immaculate  and  impartial  rojiubli?, 
where  liberty  and  slavery  both  run 
riot,  and  the  States  preserve  their 
consistency  "  by  giving  a  triuwiph  to 
neither  party  ;"  all  tliis  would  be  all 
merely  absurd,  were  America  a  conn- 
try  in  which  turbulent  and  desperate 
men  could  be  held  in  order  by  govern- 
ment or  law,  but,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  the  exertions  of  the  "  far  west- 


ern  s\nj})alliiM'r:/'  art*  n(»t  to  bv.*  iles- 
pibcd  or  disrcgartUHl. 

Tbuv  are  evidently  not  underrated 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,*  and  as  they  are 
employed  by  him,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
rate their  mischievous  efficacy.  The 
jiassions  of  Irish  repealers  are  marvel- 
lously (luicUened  by  the  sympathies  of 
America  and  France.  Their  sense 
of  wrong  and  distress  become  sharper 
as  they  learn  the  indignant  commisera- 
tion with  which  foreigners  regard  their 
suffermgs ;  and  while,  abroad  as  well 


•  A  book  has  boon  opened  at  the  Repeal  As.'!ocinti<m  for  American  conimuniea- 
tinns  alone.  Mr.  O'<!onnoll  thus  comments  on  one  of  tli(»m.  We  (piote  from  the 
DtthVui  Statehman  of  July  7,  a  portion  of  tho  ad<lress  as  well  as  the  commentary  : — 

"Behold,  sir,  ^^hile  the  jjfreat  mass  of  public  opinion  sjieaks  trumpet-tongued  in 
your  favour — while  the  spirits  of  the  pafriotft  of  'i)8  are  looking  tl.>wn  with  anxiety 
upon  your  aetious — whih-  the  tomh  of  Emiuety  be(it'we<l  with  tho  tears  of  milhons, 
remains  uninscribed — wliihM ho  spirit  of  Grattan  remains  weeping  over  the  grave 
of  his  country's  liberty — wliile  the<e  remain  spectators  of  a  seeno  so  momentous, 
and  the  prayers  of  millions,  not  only  of  your  eoimtrymen,  but  those  of  other  nations, 
wherever  the  history  of  your  country's  wrongs  have  been  understood,  are  ptmriug 
forth  in  your  behalf*,  wt;  implore  you  to  j)roci'od  to  thtj  tomb  of  i/our  coitntrifs  lihertif, 
.ind  with  a  voice  of  thunder  sover  the  chains  that  bind  her  to  her  oppressor,  calling 
her  forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  drmocracif,  which,  ph(eni.\-like,  will  place  her  as 
she  was  in  tho  days  of  y<)re — a  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  For  our  part,  wo  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  unite  our  friends  in  favour 
of  your  glorious  stru;]^gle  for  liberty,  and  we  hope  success fnl  independence.  We  are 
fulfy  convinced  that  Providonee,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  so  ordained  you  a 
fit  instrument,  and  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  contending  with  the  purse  and 
talent  of  England.  We  hoj)o  th^t  there  will  be  a  speedy  repeal  of  that  unhallowed 
union,  and  that  without  any  appeal  to  the  God  of  batth's.  England  must  certainly 
know  her  intere.>t  ;  and  she  cannot  but  be  wonderlully  mistaken  in  her  policy  when 
the  drives  her  most  loual  subjects  to  such  cxircmitics.  Let  England  beware  before  it  in 
too  late*  We  trust  tho  day  is  not  far  dii»tant  wh«*n  your  mo..t  sanguine  hopes  will 
be  realised,  and  (mce  more  the  lovelv  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean  behold  her  shamrock 


numerous  rivulets  that  form  the  ocean, 


bloom,  and  peace  and  happiness  prevail. 

"  The  sum  we  remit  is  small ;  but,  like  the 
it  may  contribute  to  a  greater. 

*•  ^Ve  conclude  !)y  subscribing  our  names,  and  wishing  you  success,  peace,  and 
happiness. 

••  Jamks  MoNTG03iERy,  President. 
*•  Bernard  1*.  Brady,  S^^-cretary. 

"  To  Daniel  O'ConncH,  E*i.  M.l'." 

•*  Mr.  O'Connell  begged  to  move  a  similar  motion  for  the  insertion  on  the  Ame- 
rican books  of  those  documents,  and  that  their  thanks  should  be  sent  to  the  sub- 
scribers for  the  offers  of  sympathy  and  support  it  expressed.  Ho  referred,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  were  called  the  patriots  of  'f)8,  when  ho  addressed  the  association  last, 
to  the  fatal  (r<ms(Miuences  ol'  th«?  people  being  hurried  on  to  rebellion,  because  the 
onion  was  the  consequenco  <d' that  defeated  rebelliim.  There  never  would  be  a 
r>ossibility  of  carrying  it  if  the  pooide  had  not  l)een  weakened  by  an  unhappy,  and, 
he  would  coll  it,  a  preposterous  attempt — unprepare«l  as  they  were,  ami  divided 
amongst  themseh es — to  shake  otl' altogether  the  British  yoke.  To  be  sure,  Me 
effect  of  that  example  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  power  when  they  saw  what  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  doing,  antl  what  that  maniac.  Lord  Stanley,  was  doim?  with  respect 
to  Canada.  The  Canadians  recoiled.  They  lo'it  their  constitution,  but  they  received 
a  reward  for  rebellion — th«'y  got  a  better  constitution  than  they  had  before  ;  in  fact, 
Canada  appears  to  he  the  best  pi troniscd  portion  of  the  British  dominions.  But 
they  would  a>oid  the  example  of  '03  and  Canada;  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rebellion.  The  letter  was  full  of  hostility  to  England  and  her  government, 
and  it  speaks  of  the  injuries  iuHictcd  upon  the  American  people;  but  from  those 
opiDioos  they  separat  .'u  themselves,  and  they  disclaimed  any  participation  in  the 
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as  at  homo,  they  hear  the  British  go- 
vernment accused  of  cruelty  and  in. 
justice  in  its  relations  towards  them, 
they  find  it  a  matter  of  easy  inference 
to  charge  all  their  distresses  upon  the 
results  for  which  the  legislative  union 
should  he  held  answerahle. 

The  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Roman 
datholic  hishops  and  clergy  roust  ex- 
ercise, over  the  minds  of  the  re- 
pealers, an  influence  still  more  exciting 
than  that  of  their  friends  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  America.  Bishop 
Higgins,  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
prelates,  gave  in  their  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  repeal.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheehy,  has  since  made  a  no  less 
important  announcement  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They, 
too,  are  "  all  right."  Three  thousand 
priests  are  determined  that  their  coun- 
try shall  he  free,     Romanism  is  now. 


as  of  yore,  the  nurse  and  patroness  of 
liber tv : — 

« 

**  The  Liberator,"  said  Mr.  Sheehy, 
*•  had,  beside  the  prelates,  three  thou- 
sand of  the  second  order  of  clergymen 
(hear).  We  shall  give  you  (said  the 
reverend  speaker,  addressing  the  Libe- 
rator), at  least  twelve  hundred  pounds 
(immense  cheers),  and  we  have  taken 
care  that  there  shall  be  a  heart  and  a 
hand  behind  every  shilling  we  shall  pre- 
sent to  you. 

**  Mr.  O'Connell — Two  hands  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers). 

'*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy — And  let  me 
describe  these  three  millions  of  repealers 
to  you.  Thev  are  sober  and  peaceable 
— they  are  (lotermined — they  are  not 
drunkards — and  they  have  resolved  to 
burst  their  country's  chains  or  die  (ve- 
hement applause).  They  are  not  afraid 
of  Peel  or  Wellington  (cheers).  Priest 
though  I  be  J  1  think  I  echo  their  senti- 


hostile  spirt  they  showed  towards  Great  Britain.     They  were  ready  to  forgive 
iQreat  Britain  every  thing  she  had  done  against  Ireland,  and  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  her  and  the  Americans.     They  would  take  no  part  in  any  unjust  war 
against  them,  but  they  would  not  make  themselves  a  portion  of  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  America.     But  still  they  could  not  help  cautioning  the  English  ministers 
against  slumbering  on  their  posts,  when  they  heard  the  sentiments  contained  in  that 
letter.     Knowing  that  the  Irish  people  would  not  violate  the  law — knowing  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  attack  any  person — knowing  that  they  would  respect  the 
government  of  the  country  as  long  as  a  shred  of  the  law  was  left  them — knowing 
that  it  was  their  intenticm  not  to  attack,  but  of  course  to  resist  any  unjust  attack 
that  was  made  upon  them,  they  never  could  forget  that  the  British  ministers,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of 
Commons — at  least  according  to  the  newspaper  reports— Aarf  the  unconstitutional 
audacity  to  threaten  Ireland  with  a  civil  war,  merely  because  they  were  looking  for  the 
repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament.     Keeping  that  in  view,  and  believing  them  capable 
of  it  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  make  the  attack  upon  Ireland,  he  bid  them  look 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  sec  that  they  would  not  be  left  quite  alone  to  fight  that 
battle  if  they  were  to  attack  them.     They  were  British  subjects  firm  and  strong  in 
their  alleo^iance — that  allogiance  was  sanctified  by  the  personal  respect  and  venera- 
tion in  which  they  held  the  present  monarch,  but  they  were  men  knowing  they  had 
rights,  and  knowmg  that  they  were  entitled,  in  spite  of  all  the  despots  of  Europe 
and  Asia  combined,  to  canvass  the  merits  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  look  for  its 
repeal,  for  that  was  all  they  were  doing.     They  had  hurled  defiance  already  at  Peel 
and  Wellington,  when  it  was  supposed  they  stood  alone  against  the  ministers  that 
dare  attempt  to  attack  them.     That  defiance  was  not  a  bit  more  confident  than  it 
now  was,  when  they  had  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that  they  would  not  have  in 
8uch  a  case  to  stand  alone,  and  that  as  they  had  men  enough,  all  they  would  want 
In  such  a  case,  arms  and  ammunition,  would  be  most  certainly  supplied  to  them. 
Not  complaining  of  the  anti-British  sentiments  contained  in  that  Utter,  out  by  no  means 
joining  in  them,  on  the  contrary,  being  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  throne,  and 
ready  to  join  England  in  every  just  war  that  she  may  be  engaged  in,  while  they  had 
that  sentiment  strong  in  their  minds,  they  were  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  looked 
to  the  possible  contingency  of  the  iron  hoof  of  tyranny  attempting  to  crush  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  told  them  in  that  emergency  where  thej   might  look  for 
n'iends,  and  where  they  were  sure  of  finding  them.     If  one  way  or  another  the 
people  of  Ireland  took  their  tone  from  him,  he  knew  not  why — he  would  repeat  em- 
phatically that  they  would  begin  no  quarrel — that  they  would  commence  no  fight 

that  they  would  wait  to  be  attacked — that  they  would  retreat  to  the  last  shred  or 
foot-track  of  the  constitution — that  they  would  raise  the  shield  of  constitutionaJ 
law  against  their  opponents,  and  voe  to  those  who  attacked  them^  and  victory  waa 
certain. 
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memis.  And  there  is  not  in  that  three 
muUions  of  repealers,  one  man  who  is 
a/raid  to  shed  ki$  blood  for  his  country. 

"Mr,  O'Coimell — (KisiQg  from  hU 
scat,  the  entire  company  doing  like- 
wise)— I  said  before  1  am  not  that  one« 
(deafening  applause).''* 


It  is  not  necessary  that  our  selections 
from  the  reports  of  repeal  proceedings 
should  he  numerous,  or  that  we  should 
be  over  curious  in  making  them.  Tho 
fact,  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind»  needs  no  further  evidence,  and 
it  may  be  very  briefly  stated  ;    it   is 

this THE    ROMAN     CATHOLICS    OF   IRE- 

LAMD,  LAY  AND  CLERICAL,  ARK  CARRY- 
ING OL'T  A  REVOLUTION  WHICH,  II'  IT 
BE  SUCCESSFUL,  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ; 
AND,  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  THEIR  ENTER- 
PRISE THE  NAME,  NOT  OF  REBELLION, 
•  UT  REPEAL,  THEY  ARE  ALLOWED  TO 
PROSECUTE  IT  WITH  IMPUNITY. 

None  can  wonder,  that,  in  a  state 
of  things  like  this,  Protestants,  both  in 
Ireland  and  England,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  well-informed  friends 
to  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  utter  more  passionate  com- 
plaints against  the  inactivity  of  the 
Queen's  ministers,  than  against  the 
energetic  demonstrations  of  the  re- 
pealers ;  that  some  arc  more  in  dread 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  and  seem  to  think  that  something 
would  be  gained  were  the  premier  dis- 
lodged from  the  post  which  they  accuse 
him  of  holding  only  for  the  enemy's 
advantage.  We  do  not  share  in  ttiis 
opinion.  Indeed,  for  the  expression  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  we  have  incurred 
some  sharp  animadversions;  and,  al- 
though we  are  little  in  the  habit  of 
noticing  strictures  upon  ourselves,  yet 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  a  journal 
of  high  reputation,  as  well  as  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  induces  us 
in  one  instance  to  depart  from  our 
usual  abstemiousness. 

The  Morning  Post  of  July  contains 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

**  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
methods  by  which  ingonious  writers 
may  support  a  favourite  minister.  It 
may  be  shown  that  a  minister  has  done 
to  much  good  for  his  party,  and  so  effec- 
tually promoted  their  principles,  that 


he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  he  kept  in. 
Failing  this,  it  may  be  shown  that  be 
has  so  effectually  damaged  his  party, 
that  they  would  no  longer  have  their 
former  stren^h  if  he  were  out.     This 
latter  method  is   ably  followed    by  a 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Univerbitt  SIa- 
GAZINE  on  Irish  agitation.  He  says  : — 
"  •  Let  no  man  lay  to  his  heart  the 
flattering  unction  that  the  Conservative 
party,  if  now  driven  from  power,  will 
be  such  as  it  was.     Let  no  man  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
can  become  again,   in  opposition,  the 
loader  and  combiner  of  a  powerful  party. 
In  power,  he  may  perhaps  satisfy,  or  at 
least  justify  the  expectations  entertained 
of  him,  when  the  ascendancy  of  public 
principle,  the  triumph  of  public  virtue, 
put  out  his  rivals,  because  they  seemed 
his   country's  enemies,  and  gave  him 
place   and   honour.      When  nis   plans 
nave  been  matured,  and  his  policy  fully 
developed,  it  is  probable  that  the  expec* 
tat  ions  then  entertained  of  him  may  be 
realised  :  at  this  moment  it  seems  gene- 
rally felt  that  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed.    If  he  goes  out  of  office  with 
the  shadow  of  this  disappointment  upon 
him,  it  is  possible  he  may  withdraw  from 
public   life  altogether;  and  it  is  roost 
probable,  should  he  continue  to  take  a 

[lart  in  politics,  that  it  can  never  again 
>e  such  a  part  as  he  sustained  in  those 
years  of  difficulty  and  honour,  when  he 
withstood  the  progress  of  revolution 
To  be  what  he  was  in  opposition,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must  become  what  he  was 
expected  to  be  in  office,  or  he  must  con- 
vince the  sanguine  friends  who  had  so 
high  hopes  of  him  that  their  expectations 
were  unreasonable,  and  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  their  disappointments. 
The  good  understanding  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  aud  the  Conservative  party 
may  be  effectually  restored  while  he  is  in 
place.  Out  of  office,  the  evil  will  be- 
come irremediable.  The  state  of  oppo- 
sition will  be  like  that  of  the  grave, 
wherein 

'Fricndi,  kiiumen,    nnd  broUien  are  Uid  tide  by 
fide, 
And  none  have  Minted,  and  none  hare  replied.* 

"  *  Let  no  man  wish  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
retirement  from  office  in  a  hope,  a  most 
vain  and  treacherous  hope,  that  he  can 
be  as  powerful  as  he  was  dnriri|^  the 
period  of  the  reform  and  the  revolution- 
ary cabinets.' 

'*  We  do  not  dispute  that  all  this  is 
very  true.  It  is  right  that  the  minister 
should  have  the  benefit  of  such  consider^ 
ations.    No  doubt  it  would  be,  upon  the 
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whole*  mttdi  more  agreeable  if  we  could 
feel  that  the  powerful  opposition  of  184 1 
It^ad  lost  nothing  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  borne  its  leaders  into  office 
upon  the  tide  of  victory.  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  one  could  feel  that 
Yvere  the  Conservatives  once  more  in 
opposition,  they  would  still,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  control  the  legislative 
government  of  the  country  as  thoy  did 
before.  But  if  the  fact  be  not  so,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  facts  as  thev  really  are, 
and  act  accordingly.  No  doubt,  some 
feelings  of  disappointment  will  involun- 
tarily arise  that  success  should  have 
produced  a  result  that  was  so  little  to 
have  been  expected ;  but  wheru's  the 
iise  of  repining,  when  a  man  can  support 
the  government,  and  perhaps  get  some- 
thing by  it  in  the  end  ?" 

Notwithstanding  our  natural  disin- 
clination to  be  susi)ected  of  motives 
80  unworthy  as  seem  half  imputed  to 
us  in  the  concluding  words  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  repeat  our  former  opinion : 
we  believe  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
continue  in  powel* ;  we  hold  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  be  .guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime  against  his  coun- 
try, if,  for  any  reason  less  grave  than 
inability  to  carry  the  measures  he 
thinks  necessary,  or  from  conscious 
incapacity  to  devise  good  measures,  he 
"were  to  abandon  to  the  late  occupants 
of  place,  the  post,  in  which,  through 
God's  blessing  on  their  exertions,  the 
public  virtue  of  the  Conservative  pai'ty 
has  placed  him  ;  and  we  make  this  as- 
sertion, with  a  grounded  confidence 
that  all  who  know  the  writer  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  purely  disinterested.  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel  be  clandestinely  ob- 
structed in  the  discharge  of  his  most 
arduous  duties — if  there  be  any  secret 
influence  which  thwarts  and  crosses 
him  in  his  exertions  for  the  public 
service — he  should  at  once  withdraw 
from  a  post,  which  in  such  a  supposi- 
tion, he  occupies,  not  for  the  sovereign 
or  the  country,  but  for  the  enemy  of 
both,  and  should  declare  boldly  his 
reasons  for  retiring  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  retain  the  facilities  and 
powers  to  which  a  British  minister  is 
entitled,  he  ought  to  retain  office: 
there  are  resources  yet  undeveloped, 
which,  under  or  during  a  Conservative 
Administration,  may  be  exerted  and 
governed  for  the  salvation  of  the  em- 
|Nre. 

While  we  thus  deprecate  the  remo- 


val or  witlidrawal  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, we  are  by  no  means  pancg}Tist« 
of  their   policy.      We  have  reflected 
much  on  the  arguments  by  which  the 
inaction  of  the  minister  has  been  de- 
fended, and  they  have  not  satisfied  us. 
It  is  contende<l  that  the  repeal  party, 
held  in  check  by  a  strong  military  force, 
will  either   moulder   away  under  the 
disadvantages  of  a  system  which  can- 
not exist  without  agitation,  and  which 
dares    not  tempt   the   perils  of  open 
insurrection,  or  else  that,  making  the 
attempt,  it  must  perish  in  the  collision 
with  the  queen's  forces.     Thus,  it  is 
argued,  the  state  will  have  the  rare 
advantage  of  making  its  lenity  con- 
spicuous, while  defeating  the  projects 
of   the    disaflfccted.       Their    treason 
must  either  die  out  of  itself,  through 
timidity  and  inaction,  or,  in  its  rash- 
ness, must  make  manifest   to  all  the 
world,   that    the    government    which 
crushed  it  was  guilty  of  no  unneces- 
sary severity.     An  argument  of  this 
nature,  if  the  policy  which  it  defends 
obtain  success,  may  be  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  the  survivors.    While  the 
policy  is  yet  upon   its  trial,   and  its 
results  altogether  prospective,    those 
who,  with  good  reason,  fear  it — who 
see  that  hitherto  its  issues  have  been 
very  disastrous — can  derive  little  ^com- 
fort from  a  promise,   that  the  long 
series  of  mishaps  which  alarm   them 
will  be  all  counterbalanced  by  some 
rare  felicity  which  is  to  come.     The 
disaffected  are  now,  no  doubt,  orga- 
nising their  masses,  combining  their 
plans,  encouraging  the  timid  who  have 
joined  them,   winning  over  each  day 
new  recruits,    exulting  in  the  assu- 
rances of  foreign  support,  intimidating 
by  menaces,  to  which  the  ostents  of 
physical    force  give  importance,   the 
friends  of  British  connection,  and  feed- 
ing fat  the  rancorous  hate  they  bear 
the  Saxon  by  retrospects  of  all  (and 
much  more  than  all)  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  with  which  England  is  made 
chargeable.     Meantime,  loyal  men  are 
exhorted  to  believe,  that  these  prepa- 
rations for   convulsion  will  come   to 
nought — that  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion will  exhaust  itself  in  them — and 
that,  when  the  storm  has  spent  its 
violence    in  impotent  although   very 
angry    demonstrations    of   rage,    the 
political  atmosphere    will    acquire   a 
character  of  peace,  and  will  hold  forth 
a  promise  of  security^  such  as  never 
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ia  the  time  of  li\In|?  men  gav«*  confi- 
dence to  the  ti'ue  fritMids  of  Ireland. 
But— 

** "Who  can  hold  a  fire  hi  the  hand* 

By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus  ; 
Or  wallow  naked  in  Deccmher's  snow, 
By  hare  renienibrance  of  the  summer's 
heat." 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  diflicul- 
lies  and  dangers  wheii  they  are  over- 
paf't ;  but  no  wise  nijin  would  willingly 
linger  among  them,  or  desire  their 
continuance ;  no  wise  man  would  think 
it  safe  to  endure  them  if  they  could 
be  safely  removed,  or,  if  such  an 
alternative  were  impracticable,  could 
contemplate  them  without  une*asines3 
and  alarm. 

We  feel  this  part  of  our  subject 
to  be  of  the  more  moment,  in  that 
it  is,  we  apprehend,  very  imperfectly 
understood.  There  is  no  danger,  it 
is  said,  in  the  repeal  demonstrations, 
because  the  aspect  of  an  armed  sol- 
diery will  be  sufficient  to  deter  disaf- 
fected multitudes  from  breaking  out 
into  rebellion.  Is  this  the  danger 
which  ought  to  be  most  seriously 
dreaded?  No.  Wise  men  would  look 
upon  open  insurrection  as  far  less  for- 
midable than  those  tranquil  demonstra- 
tions of  purpose  and  <if  power,  which 
calmly  defy  authority  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  in  which  multitudes 
abstain  from  violence,  simply  because 
they  will  not  lose,  in  any  struggle,  the 
vantage  ground  in  which  the  laws,  or 
those  who  administer  the  laws,  are 
pleased  to  leave  them.  Insurrection, 
now,  might  be  an  abortive  effort, 
inadequately  sustained,  speedily,  and 
with  little  suffering  at  any  side,  coun- 
teracted and  suppressed.  Insurrec- 
tion commenced  when  all  has  been 
duly  prepared  for  its  furtherance,  may 
he  a  war,  in  which,  wherever  victory 
lights,  all  parties  will  have  to  mourn 
over  the  cahunitous  issues  of  the 
conflict. 

But  this  mode  of  coubidering  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  does 
not  make  the  evil  manifest  in  all  its 
magnitude.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
pealers and  the  executives  of  the  coun- 
try (comprehending,  under  that  name, 
military,  constabulary,  and  constituted 
authorities  in  general),  there  is  a  third 

{>arty,  which  consists  of  at  least  a  mil- 
ion  and  a  half  of  subjects,  whose  prin- 
^ples,  interests,  and  prejudices,  are 


gi'uerally  (we  iniglit  j^erhaps  say  uni- 
versally)   favourable   to   British  con- 
nection.    How  is  this  party  likely  to 
be  alTected  bv  the  demonstrations  and 
the  exertions  of  the  repealers — how  is 
it  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  policy 
of  the  government  ?     It  may  be  truth, 
that  all  possessed  of  property  know 
that  tlieir  interests  pledge  thein  to  the 
maintenance  of  British  connection.    It 
is  truth,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestant  population  are  attached  to 
England  by  influences  more  disinte- 
rested.    But  it  is  also  truth  that  this 
great  body  is  open  to  influences  of  a 
different  natm-e.   They  may  be  divided 
among  themselves.     They  may  all  be 
cooled  in  their  zeal  for  England.  They 
mav  all  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
forbearance  of  the  British  government 
is  ruin,  if  not   treachery,   to   tliem. 
Nay,  we  speak  more  directly,  and  con- 
fidently affirm,  of  oui*  own  knowledge, 
that  every  great  repeal  demonstration 
alienates  some  hearts  from  the  canse 
of  British  connection,  abates  the  love 
of  it  in  others.     Already  some  notices 
of  this  danger  have  offered  their  ad- 
monitions to  the  forgetful  and  unheed- 
ing.    Here  and  there  some  few  Pro- 
testants individually,  or  in  little  knots, 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  repeal. 
As  yet,  perhaps,    the  great  body  is 
sound  ;  but  if  it  be  longer  neglected, 
or  rather,  if  it  be  much  longer  left  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  repeal  agita- 
tion, and  the  seductions  of  a  system  of 
proselytism  artfully  contrived  and  zea- 
lously administered,  the  consequences 
will  be  fatal.     The  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land live  among  remembrances  which 
may  be  turned  to  pernicious  use  against 
them.     They  have  a  most  desponding 
remembrance  of  the  concession  of  1829^ 
and    of  all    its    aggravating  drctun- 
stances.     They  have  a  keen  sense  of 
wrong  inflicted  upon  themselves  in  the 
dishonour  done  to  their  great  political 
festivals ;    and,  when    their  thoughts 
<'  that  way  turn,"  burn  with  indigna- 
tion to  sec  repeal  flags  spread  abroad 
over  the  fields  from  which  a  partial 
enactment  has  chased  away  the  stan- 
dard of  William  the  Deliverer,     The 
orange  flag  condemned  by   a  severe 
law,  laid  up  as  a  relic  from  good  days 
past,  or  made  part  of  the  antique  fur- 
niture of  a  lodge-room,   has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  tempers  and  spirits  of 
men,  who  know  that  the  green  banner 
of  separation  is  flying  in  the  open  air^ 
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waving  a  proud  defiance  to  England, 
and  surrounded  by  threatening  multi- 
tudes before  whom  the  might  of  Bri- 
tain seems  humbled  as  well  as  inactive. 
It  is  a  formidable  trial,  to  be  exposed, 
under  feelings  awakened  by  such 
agencies,  to  the  blandishments  of  a 
powerful  and  crafty  body  of  men,  who 
think  their  ends  may  be  accomplished 
by  menace  and  seduction,  and  who  are 
left  undisturbed  by  the  state  in  their 
employment  of  those  means,  which 
Ihey,  with  good  reason,  believe  most 
likely  to  be  effectual.  Were  adequate 
security  given  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  kept  together  as  a  loyal 
party,  we  should  willingly  allow  the 
policy  of  forbearance  to  have  a  longer 
trial :  if  the  loyal  are  neglected  while 
the  disloyal  are  indulged,  the  result 
must  bo  evil.  Already,  as  we  have 
said,  menacing  symptoms  have  become 
visible ;  if  government  is  warned  by 
them,  and  alarmed  into  exertion,  the 
faithless  few  who  have  forsaken  their 
loyalty,  before  the  circumstances  were 
Much  as  to  palliate  a  delinquency  like 
theirs,  will  have  fallen  from  the  body 
as  light  showers  which  the  atmosphere 
discharges  only  that  it  may  become 
purer  and  more  serene  ;  if  the  warnings 
are  disregarded,  the  proselytes  to  repeal 
will  have  descended,  few  and  scattered, 
as  the  heavy  and  separated  rain  drops, 
which  part  from  a  sky  where  there  is 
yet  brightness,  and  give  notice  of  the 
coming  storm  yhich  shall  deluge  the 
fields  of  earth,  and  spread  thick  dark- 
ness  over  all  the  face  of  heaven. 

It  may  be  said  that  strictures  and 
wishes  such  as  those  to  which  we  have 
here  given  utterance  are  too  vague  to 
be  intelligible  for  any  good  purpose. 
We  may  be  taken  to  task  for  not 
declaring  more  distinctly  what  we 
mean ;  and  may  be  asked,  is  it  our 


wish  that  if  ropeahirs  are  indulged  in 
the  privilege  of  holding  anti- Anglican 
processions,  Orangemen  should  be 
restored  to  their  constitutional  right 
of  celebrating  again  those  great  vic- 
tories which  insured  the  integrity  of 
the  British  empire.  We  would  answer 
to  such  an  appeal,  that  we  do  not  de- 
sire the  revival  of  Orange  processions. 
We  think  it  was  unjust  as  well  as  se- 
vere to  prohibit  them,  and  to  leave 
demonstrations  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter free.  The  state  of  Ireland  de- 
manded, it  was  said,  a  suspension,  as 
it  were,  of  the  privileges  extended 
to  British  subjects  by  their  free  con- 
stitution. One  class  of  the  Irish 
people  conceived  it  an  affront  to  them, 
that  the  battles  of  Aughrim  and  the 
Boyne  should  be  commemorated.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  critical  in  our  judg- 
ments on  this  misplaced  sensitiveness ; 
a  sensitiveness  which  would  seem  to 
denote  the  existence  of  strong  preju- 
dices adverse  to  the  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  We  wish  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  Protestants  were  prohibited  from 
commemorating  great  anniversaries, 
because  Roman  Catholics  were  said 
to  have  taken  offence  at  the  comme- 
morations. Such  prohibition  was  an 
infringement  upon  constitutional  rights 
— an  infringement  justified  by  necessity, 
but  not  justified,  we  contend,  unless 
Protestants  who  suffered  the  annoy- 
ance, had  the  benefit  also  of  the  act  thus 
specially  made  and  provided.  If  they 
must  silence  their  music,  and  hide  their 
flags,  and  discontinue  their  proces- 
sions, because  Roman  Catholics  disap- 
proved of  them,  they  should  have  pro- 
tection in  their  turn  against  similar 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries.  *  We  do  think  that 
in  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ire- 


•  This  plea  has  been  advanced  by  Protestants  of  Ulster  in  variouR  forms.  We 
subjoin  some  resolutions  in  which  it  is  temperately  stated  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Protestants  of  the  Parish  of  Killyman  and  the  neighbourhood. 
held  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Konnedy  Cross,  on  Saturday,  July  the  first,  1843 — 
Joseph  Greer,  of  Desert rreigbt,  Esq.  in  the  chair — the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  and  with  acclamation  adopted : 

•*  1. — That  it  had  been  the  custom,  for  more  than  a  century,  of  loyal  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  clearly  their  constitutional  privilege,  to  celebrate  pearoably, 
by  public  demonstrations,  the  anniversaries  of  those  great  victories  which  esta- 
blished the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  British  Throne,  and  delivered  this  country 
from  the  evils  of  arbitrary  power. 

"2. — That,  of  late  years,  because  these  demonstrations  were  said  to  have 
become  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  law  was  enacted  to  prohibit  them ;  and 
that,  although  we  felt  the  prohibition  to  be  severe,  partial,  and  uncalled-for,  and 
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lan(]>  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
just  to  have  prohibited  all  public  pro- 
cessions for  any  political  purpose,  or 
rather,  to  have  lodged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive in  that  country,  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  council,  the  power  of 
prohibiting  them,  should  it  appear  to 
him  that  they  tended  to  evil. 

But,  we  have  spoken  of  our  willing- 
ness to  endure  patiently  the  issue  of 
the  experiment  which  is  to  find  out 
how  seditious  meetings  are  to  be  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  indulgence,  pro- 
vided the  Protestant  party  be  so  cared 
for  as  to  be  protected  against  traitor- 
ous seductions.  What  is  our  meaning 
here  ? — how  should  the  Protestants  be 
kept  together  ?  What  is  our  proposal? 
Do  we  wish  that  the  Orange  lodges 
should  be  restored  to  all  their  ancient 
power,  and  become  recognised  and 
accredited  instruments  of  government  ? 
No;  we  hold  the  principles  and  the 
characters  of  Orangemen  in  high  and 
deserved  esteem,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  any  such  connection  formed 
between  them  and  the  executive  as  to 
imply  a  mutual  interdependency  alien 
from  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 
What,  then,  do  we  propose  ?  Should 
the  yeomanry  be  re-embodied,  and  a 


high,  spirited,  loyal,  and  valiant  race 
be  thus  secured  in  their  allegiance^, 
preserved  from  the  contamination  of 
bad  example  and  bad  precepts — con- 
verted from  a  multitude  into  an  army» 
and  delivered  from  the  fear  of  being 
forsaken  ?  We  would  not  hastily  an- 
swer ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
say  that  the  objections  ordinarily 
urged  against  employing  the  yeomanry, 
force  have  little  weight  with  us.  It  is  said 
that  it  would  be  unwise,  that  it  would 
resemble  a  declaration  of  war  against 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  We 
think  the  allegation  unwise  and  untrue. 
The  actual  state  of  Ireland  is  this  :— 
A  very  powerful  party  avows  its 
intention  to  accomplish  a  measure 
which  is  acknowledged,  universally^ 
among  all  parties  in  the  legislature,  to 
be  equivalent  to  revolution  and  ruin. 
This  measure,  it  is  very  unequivocally 
declared,  will  be  extorted  from  the 
fears  or  the  feebleness  of  its  opponents. 
The  masses  who  contend  for  it  will 
not  proceed  to  actual  violence  unless 
violence  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  very 
plainly  avowed,  that  without  or  VQ\i\ 
violence,  the  measure  must  be  carried. 
Shall  it  be  permitted  to  men  who  have 
thus  declared  their  purposes,  to  gather 


were  convinced  that  (unless  it  were  designed  to  form  part  of  a  well-ordered 
scheme  of  policy,  such  as  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  require)  it  was 
eminently  unwiso ;  yet,  as  became  Protestants  and  loyal  subjects,  we  yielded  to  it^ 
because  it  was  law,  a  frank  and  dutiful  submission. 

**  3. — That,  meetings  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
having  been  thus  j)rohibitod  and  discontinued,  meetings  having  for  their  avowed 
object  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  are  permitted,  although  they  are 
obviously  and  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  those  which  have  been  declared 
illegal — that  wherever  these  meetings  are  held,  they  are  productive  of  evil,  causing; 
deep  and  well-groun<Iod  alarm  to  the  friends  of  British  connection  where  they  are 
few,  antl  wh<»re  they  are  numerous,  provoking  in  them  a  strong  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion— and  that  whatever  may  be  the  pretexts  under  which  their  purposes  are 
disguised,  their  real  and  well-known  object  is,  to  accomplish  by  violence  and 
intimidation  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

**  4 That,  while  the  cheerful  submission  of  Protestants  to  a  law,  of  which  they 

only  felt  the  severity,  might  justify  a  complaint  that  they  have  not  had  that 
measure  of  protection  to  which  unfeigned  allegiance  gives  an  indisputable  title,  we 
fvill  not,  nevertheless,  be  betrayed,  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment  or  jealousy, 
into  con<luet  unworthy  of  us,  or  inconsistent  with  our  character  or  professions ; 
we  will  commit  no  act  of  disobedience — will  neither  assist  in,  nor  assent  to,  any 
illegal  demonstration;  but,  true  to  our  principles,  confident  in  our  well-proved 
integrity,  will  patiently  leave  it  to  the  government,  legislature,  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  to  determine  how  much  longer  it  will  be  wise  or  safe  to  discounte- 
nance and  dispirit  frvends  whom  no  unkindness  can  alienate,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  triumph  to  parties  who  will  be  conciliated  by  no  concession ;  and  how  much 
longer  it  may  be  just  or  expedient  to  leave  the  laws  in  a  state  in  which  they  thwart 
and  punish  the  loyalty  that  would  commemorate,  in  meetings  of  thou.sands,  a  great 
national  deliverance ;  and  leave  unrestrained  and  indulged  th(^  disaffection  which 
would  congregate  hundreds  of  thousands  to  effect  the  national  ruin. 
*•*•  Signed,  '*  Joskph  Greek,  ( Ihairman, 

"  Grand  Master  of  L.  O.  L.,  County  Tyrone." 
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together  in  hundrcfds  of  thoiLsands,  to 
march  in  sections,  to  obey  leaders  who 
give,  with  military  precision,  their 
words  of  command,  to  parade  with 
flags  and  music,  to  combine  the  ex- 
citement of  stimulating  eloquence 
with  that  imparted  by  spectacles  of 
immense  physical  force — shall  all  this 
be  permitted  as  the  legal  right  of  dis- 
affection ? — and  if  the  state,  among  its 
precautionary  measures,  shall  think  to 
combine  and  array  those  classes  of  its 
subjects  whose  loyalty  may  yet  be  re- 
lied upon,  whose  loyalty  may  be  ensured 
by  showing  confidence  in  them,  and 
concern  for  them — shall  this  be  de- 
nounced as  if  it  contained  a  menace  of 
violence  against  the  masses  who  threa- 
ten to  shake  and  dismember  the  empire? 
Is  repeal  free  to  collect  its  armies? — 
are  its  soldiers  to  be  esteemed  as  loyal 
subjects  until  they  have  actually  com- 
menced the  war  ? — are  they  to  remain 
unmolested,  enlarging  their  forces, 
extending  their  organization,  improv- 
ing their  discipline,  while  waiting  for 
the  favourable  moment  or  occasion  in 
which  the  struggle  is  to  commence  ? — 
and  if  the  state  adopt  the  resolution  of 
securing  the  services  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  brave  men,  of  tried 
loyalty,  whose  interests,  inclinations, 
prejudices  oven,  are  all  favourable  to 
British  connection,  but  who,  if  for- 
saken, may  be  warped  from  their  alle- 
giance, is  a  cry  to  be  raised  which 
will  scare  a  just  government  from  its 
purpose?   Is  the  state  to  be  denied 

THE  power  of  PfiOTECTING  ITSELF  AND 
BCTBJECTS  ?  AkE  NO  RIGHTS  TO  BE  HELD 
SACRED  SAVE  THOSE  OF  INSURRECTION  ? 

But  supposing  the  state  to  observe 
still  the  policy  against  which  so  loud 
protests  have  been  raised,  to  indulge 
the  repealers  in  their  licentious  abuse 
of  constitutional  privileges,  to  leave  the 
friends  of  British  connection  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  wrong,  exposed  to 
seductions  which  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  alarm,  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  avert  the  national  ruin  ?  Can  indi- 
vidual exertion  bo  so  directed  as  to 
compensate  the  neglect  with  which  the 
l^islature  and  government  have  been 
charged  ?  Yes :  it  is  possible  yet  to 
do  much.  It  is  possible,  even  yet,  to 
combine  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
into  an  efficient  confeder<ition  —  to 
diffuse  union  throughout  the  physical 
force  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  an 
organ  through  which  the  reasonable« 


ness  and  jnsticui  of  the  Protestant 
cause  may  be  rendered  manifest  to  all 
who  will  return  true  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence.  We  warn  all  who 
have  influence  or  authority,  all  who 
can  give  counsel  or  assistance,  to  be  on 
the  alert. 

Be  wise  in  time,  'tis  madness  to  de- 
fer. A  gpreat  society  should  immedi- 
ately be  formed,  into  which  not  merely 
all  Protestants,  but  all  who  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  principle  of  the  articles 
of  union,  should  be  admissible.  It 
should  combine  the  physical  force  of 
loyal  men  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  should  have  in  ihc  metropolis  an 
arrangement  for  conveying  assistance 
and  instruction  to  its  members,  and 
for  making  known  to  the  empire  the 
whole  strength,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  of  the  cause  of  those  who 
uphold  the  legislative  union  in  Ireland. 
There  are  materials  for  such  a  society ; 
men  upright,  and  wise,  and  revered,  to 
direct  its  proceedings — multitudes  ho- 
nest and  bravo  to  constitute  its 
strength.  We  commend  the  thought 
of  it  to  all  who  have  their  country's 
interest  at  heart,  and  who  can  influence 
public  opinion.  It  is  possible  to  form 
a  confederation  of  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, such  as  shall  enable  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  shedding  of  blood,  to 
maintain  the  legislative  union — or, 
should  England,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  forsake  them,  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  separation. 

That  some  efficient  confederation  be 
entered  into  fur  the  maintenance  of 
British  connection,  is  rendered  more 
evidently  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  not 
known  to  the  legislature.  It  will  be 
in  future  times  regarded  as  a  memo- 
rable fact,  that  no  man  in  the.imperial 
parliament  seemed  to  have  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  exposed  by  the  exertions  of  the 
repeal  party — no  man  seems  to  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  repealers*  de- 
signs. To  think  that  the  accumulated 
masses  will  be  turned  aside  or  turned 
back,  that  their  leaders  will  be  reduced 
to  inactivity  by  such  concessions  as  im- 
perial statesmen  are  disposed  to  grant, 
is  not  to  exercise  that  degree  of  ordi- 
nary good  sense  for  which  wise  men 
eet  credit  in  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life.  Abolish  the  church,  cries  out 
one  adventurous  statesman — that  is  to 
say,  impoverish  the  persons  most  cha- 
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ritable  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
most  judicious  in  the  distribution  of 
their  charities — impoverish  the    true 
friends  of  the  poor,  whether  Protes- 
tant or  Roman   Catholic,  in  order  to 
recommend  the  union  to    the   great 
masses  of  the  Irish  people.     Can  these 
philanthropists  be  aware  that  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  are  now  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  poor  only  in  rela- 
tions of  kindliness.     They  are  felt  to 
be   benefactors — they  are  no   longer 
known  in  the  relation  of  creditors  or 
claimants.    But  they  are  an  annoyance 
to  Roman   Catholic  gentry  ? — to  men 
of  such    "stainless   honour"   as    Mr, 
Moore  O'Farrell ! — to  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  have  purchased  estates,  and 
who  think  it  a  grievance  to  be  required 
to  pay  that  portion  of  the  purchase 
money  which  is  due  to  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?     These  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  said,  are  aggrieved  that 
they  cannot  keep  to  themselves,  or  be- 
stow on  their  confessors,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Protestant  clergy ;  find  be- 
cause they  are  thus  covetous  of  what 
is  not  their  own,  and  shameless  enough 
to  avow  the  cupidity,  they  find  asso- 
ciates or  confederates  ready  to  join  in 
their  cry,  and  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
g^tify  the  dishonest  rapacity  of  its 
debtors,    the  Catholic   Church,   esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  should  be  robbed 
of  its  rights.     It  is,  indeed,  a  proposi- 
tion rather  difficult  of  proof,  that  mo- 
derate and  charitable  men  ought  to  be 
stripped  of  the  power  (because  they 
are  Protestants)  to  serve  the  country 
and  the  poor  ;  and  that  rapacious  and 
dishonest  claimants  of  what  is  mani- 
festly not  theirs,  are  to  be  the  persons 
for  whose  sake  the  church  establish- 
ment is  ruined.     We  say  you  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  tranquillize  the 
country   by   doing   that  old-fashioned 
justice,  which  gives  to  every  man  his 
due,  than  by  robbing  friends  of  the 
poor   for   the  sake   of  gratifying  the 
rancour  of  the  bigoted,  and  rewarding 
the  dishonesty  of  the  rapacious. 

Others  again  say,  let  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  be  scruti- 
nised,— let  the  government  patronage 
be  more  irrespectively  distributed, — let 
loans  to  Ireland  be  granted  more  libe- 
rally,— let  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  be 
paid.  In  short,  since  it  was  the  fashion 
to  lay  down  tlie  sick  in  the  market- 
places of  Babylon,  and  to  compel  each 
passer-by  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 


the  disease,  and  the  mode  of  cure,  never 
were  there  prescriptions  more  adven- 
turous or  less  qusilified  to  produce  a 
favourable  effect  than  those  which  are 
hazarded  in  the  British  senate  on  the 
deep-seated  diseases  of  Ireland. 

All  the  remedies  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment were  futile,  all  were  inapplicable, 
none  were  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  disease.  The  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  desire  nothing  less 
than  they  demand,  generally  aim  at 
more,  and  will  not  be  conciliated  by 
any  of  the  poor  offerings  with  which 
short-sighted  or  faint-hearted  politi- 
cians pretend  to  appease  them.  They 
demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union,  and  no  concession  of  inferior 
moment  will  satisfy  their  expectations. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  concession 
arc  willing  to  grant,  is  less  than  what 
would  follow  among  the  consequences 
of  repeal — whatever  the  advocates  of 
concession  are  ready  to  grant,  would  as> 
sist  repealers  in  their  accomplishment  of 
the  greater  object.  How  can  it,  then, be 
hoped  that  the  concessions  which  will 
serve  to  facilitate  the  onward  progress 
of  the  repealers,  shall  have  the  con- 
trary efficacy  of  arresting  them  in  their 
career,  or  in  turning  them  aside  from 
it? 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  should 
be  ascribed  to  want  of  knowledge,  or 
to  that  species  of  suicidal  timidity  in 
which  men  sometimes  disguise  from 
their  medical  and  legal  advisers  the 
extent  of  their  apprehensions ;  but 
however  explained,  the  fact  is,  that  no 
member  of  the  imperial  parliament 
declared  unreservedly  the  real  object 
which  stimulates  the  great  mass  of 
the  repealers.  The  revolution  at  which 
they  aim  is  to  them  the  same,  with  a 
sweeping  confiscation  of  property; 
the  same,  with  recovery  of  the  for- 
feited estates,  or  a  re- distribution  of 
them  among  the  victorious  armies  of 
repeal.  There  is  scarcely  a  reflecting 
man  in  Ireland  who  is  not  aware  of 
this  truth ;  and  although  there  are 
many  reflecting  men  in  the  houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  there  were  none 
who  had  the  boldness,  we  would  say 
the  wisdom,  to  declare  it.  Yes,  there 
was  one — the  upright  and  fearless 
member  for  Armagh,  Colonel  Verner, 
gave  expression  to  his  natural  and 
reasonable  apprehensions,  and  read  for 
the  instruction  of  the  house,  a  portion 
of  a  letter,  which  furnished  a  very  re- 
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markable  commentary  on  his  speech. 
It  was  a  letter  from  au  Irishman  resid- 
ing in  Liverpool,  addressed  to  his  son, 
au  emigrant  in  Canada,  detailing  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
perty of  their  ancestors  had  been  lost, 
enumerating  proofs  by  which  their 
right  to  it  could  be  establishe<l,  and 
concluding  the  statement  of  their  case 
with  this  instructive  sentence  : — 

*'  You  may  say  what  good  is  it  to 
tell  me  all  this,  only  vexing  mc  more 
in  my  hardships  and  poverty ;  I  tell 
you  it  is  ffood  for  you  to  know  it,  and 
great  good,  when  the  repeal  comes." 

This  is  really  the  object  for  which 
the  legions  of  the  movement  in  Ire- 
land are  ready  to  contend.  It  is  now 
but  littlu  disguised.  In  rural  districts, 
the  peasantry  have  uo  reserve  in  ex- 
pressing hopes  for  themselves,  or  in 
pointing  out  among  their  neighbom's 
the  rightful  expectant  to  such  doomed 
property.  They  are  encouraging,  too,  to 
the  poorer  Protestants  with  whom  they 
communicate,  assuring  them  that  their 
condition  shall  not  be  disimproved. 
To  them  they  say,  it  matters  little  to 
whom  the  rents  are  paid,  but  it  is  of 
much  consequence  that  the  title  of 
their  tenancy  shall  be  secured  and  the 
terms  ameliorated ;  and  both  these 
advantages  they  very  liberally  promise. 
We  boldly  affirm,  that  every  Irish 
gentleman,  residing  on  his  property, 
whose  ears  are  open  to  current  rumours, 
is  aware  of  these  insidious  attempts 
upon  the  humbler  Protestants  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  numerous.  We 
affirm  further,  that  every  gentleman 
of  ordinary  information  and  capacity, 
knows  that  these  promises,  silly  and 
hollow  as  they  should  be  accounted* 
are  not  altogether  without  their  influ- 
ence ;  ire  wUh  much  the  advocates  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  would  teach 
the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  how 
the  power  of  such  seductions  may  be 
counteracted  by  arguments  and  repre- 
sentations whif:h  might  not  seem  some- 
what disrespectful  towards  the  Church 
of  Borne  or  its  supporters. 

We  observe  that,  in  his  speech  on 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  credit  to  himself 
fur   discountenancing,  to   the   utmost 


of  his  power,  every  act  or  expres- 
sion which  mijirht  have  the  eftcct  of 
keeping  religious  antagonism  alive,  or 
might  at  all  minister  to  controversy 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Roman 
churches.  He  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
he  claimed.  He  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  produce  the  result  he  con- 
templated. His  power,  however,  was 
very  limited,  and  appears  to  have 
extended  only  to  those  limits  within 
which  they  could  do  mischief.  He 
could  influence  some  of  those  who 
were  of  his  own  side.  The  unworthy, 
who  hoped  personal  favours  from  him 
— the  upright,  who  thought  he  would 
be  an  instrument  of  good  to  his  coun- 
try, may  have  been,  in  some  instances, 
reduced  to  inactivity  or  silence,  in  or- 
der that  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  have 
no  obstruction  in  his  great  enterprise 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
But  his  adversaries — the  country's  ene- 
mies— those  who  hated  and  who  feared 
the  CathoHc  Church  of  England — what 
effect  had  his  wishes  and  remonstra- 
tions  on  them  f  Has  their  religious  sys- 
tem become  more  charitable  ?  Have 
their  politics  become  more  conserva- 
tive ?  The  answer  has  anticipated 
the  question — all  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland — the  three  thousand 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  are 
repealers — the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
church  established  in  Ireland  is  threat- 
ened by  the  men  who  procured  the 

POWER  TO  DO  IT  HARM  BY  PLEDGING 
THEIR  SOLEMN  OATHS  THAT  THEY 
WOULD      DEFEND       IT.         And      RU      CIl- 

j^agement  to  join  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  his  efforts  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  union,  is  declared*  the  "holiest 
pledge"  by  which  mortal  ever  bound 
himself.  Such  has  been  the  result  of 
one-sided  conciliation.  It  has  possibly 
silenced  some  Protestant  advocates — it 
has  disabled  others — it  has  prevented 
the  transmission  of  useful  intelligence 
between  some  wise  and  well-informed 
men  and  the  government — it  has  re- 
cognised in  the  revolutionary  party  a 
species  of  right  to  prescribe  the  limits 
within  which  the  crown  must  restrict 
itself  in  its  selection  of  those  to  whom 
posts  of  honourable  duty  are  to  be  con- 
fided— it  has,  to  some  extent,  inverted 
the  policy  of  the  wisest,  perhaps,  of  hea- 
then legislators,   declaring  neutrality 


*  See  the  speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins  in  our  last  number. 
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not  a  crime,  hut  a  qualification,  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  official 
adcancemeni — it  has  been  aptly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  craft  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry — the  latter  giving  power  and 
confidence  to  the  enemies  of  British 
connection — the  former  discouraging 
and  disabling  its  warmest  and  best- 
deserving  friends — and  while  thus  en- 
feebling and  dispiriting  the  constitu- 
tional party,  it  has  not  only  not  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  their  opponents 
to  a  better  disposition,  but,  by  giving 
them  hope  of  success,  it  has  stimulated 
them  to  the  avowal  of  purposes  and 
the  adoption  of  means  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  would  have  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  from  any  thing  we  have  said 
here,  that  we  would  desire  the  advance- 
ment of  an  unworthy  partizan,  because 
of  his  political  principles  or  services — 
or  that  we  condemn  an  experiment  like 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  conciliate 
adversaries  by  wise  discrimination  in 
his  use  of  patronage.  We  would  sim- 
ply have  the  best  men  placed  in  the 
posts  where  they  could  render  best 
service — and  would  require  only  that 
an  honest  government  should  not  deny 
to  the  countrv  the  services  of  the  wise 
and  good,  because  their  promotion 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  party 
who  desire  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  To  give  repealers  a  veto  in 
the  appointment  of  those  who  are  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
British  connection,  is  to  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  disloyal, 
and  to  betray  the  sovereign  and  the 
country. 

But  the  qui^stion  perpetually  recurs 
— What  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  conciliate  the  re- 
pealers? to  put  them  down?  or  to 
yield  to  their  demands?  WouM  a 
surrender  of  the  tomporalties  of  the 
Irish  church  conciliate  them?  They 
say  peremtorily — no.  There  are,  cer- 
tamly,  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  very  expert  in  speech, 
very  daring  in  assertion,  very  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  who  say — yes  ;  but  they 
are  even  of  an  inferior  class  to  those 
who,  by  similar  audacity  of  promise 
and  prediction,  deceived  and  betrayed 
the  country.  We  select  an  Irish  and 
an  English  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
determination  with  which  repealer;} 
pursue  their  purpose,  and  the  little 
likelihood  there  is  that  such  bribes  as 


conciliators  can  offer  will  turn  them 
from  their  courses.  One  is  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  one  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  organ,  "The  Tablet." 
We  copy  both  from  the  Statesman  of 
Julv  7. 

« 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  O'Connell: — 

'  \(>  defection  can  now  injure  the 
iiiu.jijjhant  progress  of  the  good  cause, 
if  we  be  true  to  ourselves.  1  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  men  the 
most  respectable,  the  highest  in  respec- 
tability and  station,  who  are  supposed 
adverse  to  us.  1  won't  mention  names  ; 
but  what  did  they  advise  ?  No  compro- 
mise I  *  You'll  be  offered  (they  said) 
fhe  destruction  of  the  church  temporalities, 
or  their  appropriation  to  state  purposes. 
Take  all  i/ou  get,  but  give  up  nothing. 

You  have  repeal  well  organised  now 

no  need  of  a  drag — no  fear  of  being  hur- 
ried down  the  hill  of  wild  revolution 

go  (m  as  you  are  doing,  giving  no  olfence 
to  any  one,  injuring:  no  one — the  people 
conducting  themselve!}  better  than  the 
nobility  at  Almacks — ^giving  the  strong- 
est proof  of  their  subordinatiou — of 
tile  iiij^heht  order  of  civilization — that 
civilization  which  proceeds /)om  religious 
principle  and  the  purest  Morality.'  Ay, 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  showing  to 
tlio  nations  of  the  earth  a  miracle  of 
good  conduct  never  yet  equalled;  that 
it  never  even  entered  into  the  heads  of 
statesmen  to  conceive,  till  his  knowledge 
of  the  virtues  of  his  countrymen  inspired 
the  glorious  idea.  The  demonstra* 
tion  in  Dundalk  was  the  last  until  I 
came  to  Dublin,  and  it  would  be  only 
repeating  what  was  said  in  every  family 
in  the  city  last  night,  to  say  one  word 
(»f  the  majestic  and  awful  spectacle  of 
vesterdav." 

Thus  far  the  agitator.  The  organ 
of  his  party  in  England  speaks  thus: 

**  We  of  ciur^e  agree  with  the  Chro- 
nicle, *  that  the  Irish  Church  is  a  griev-* 
atiee  as  real  in  its  nature  as  it  is 
enormous  in  magnitude;'  and  when  the 
Chronicle  asks,  '  ^Vhy  not  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  redress  this  griev- 
ance ?  we  answer,  because  this  redress^ 
mighty  as  it  would  be  in  any  other 
country  than  Ireland,  is  hardly  worth 
naming  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  abolition  of  the  Irish  (^hurch,  as  a 
single  measure,  would  not,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  buy  off  ten  voices  from  repeat. 
And  why  not  ?  First,  because  it  comes 
rather  too  late;  repeal  soems  now  almost 
within  the  grasp,  and  contains  within  it 
this  church  question,  and  many  more  ques^ 
tions  beside.     In  the  second  place,  we 
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say  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  such, 
that  the  church  question  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  truly  secondary  importance. 
In  any  other  country  il  would  be  a 
question  of  immense  value.  But  in  Ire- 
land it  has  hardly  any  value  as  a  m«ans  ; 
and  as  an  end  it  is  not  to  be  named  with 
one  or  two  other  questions.  Miserable, 
indeed,  must  be  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try which  can  afford  two  grievances 
greater  and  weightier  than  this  monster 
church.  That  miserable  country  is  Ire- 
land. Two,  at  least — the  landlord  and 
tenant  question,  and  the  poor  law — 
overtop  even  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  monster  church." — The  Tablet. 

Who  are  to  be  believed — the  unac- 
credited undertakers  in  parliament,  or 
the  recognised  organs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  repeal  parties  ? 

Can  the  British  minister  yield  ?  If 
he  do,  he  will  yield  up  the  honour  and 
power  of  his  country.  Necessity,  per- 
haps, may  justify  him.  It  would,  so 
it  was  said  in  a  recent  debate,  justify 
a  breach  of  the  articles  of  union  ;  only 
let  it  be  sufficiently  manifest  and  con- 
straining, and  the  union  itself  must 
Yield.  We  warn  England  and  the 
British  legislature  to  beware  in  time 
that  that  necessity  do  not  arrive.  Let 
Mr.  0*Connell  be  free  to  keep  his 
agitation  alive — an  agitation  which,  in 
various  forms  of  advantage,  direct  and 
indirect,  may  more  than  compensate 
his  party  for  the  trouble  and  cost  at 
which  it  is  maintained,  and  the  day 
may  come  when  the  cry  for  deliveraacc 
from  the  burden  of  the  legislative 
union  may  be  more  passionate  and 
more  general  in  Great  Britain  than 
now  it  is  in  Ireland.  We  speak 
advisedly. 

But  is  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
agitation  by  which  Ireland  is  disor- 
dered, and  the  whole  empire  seriously 
alarmed?  If  it  be  not — bad  as  the 
alternative  is — preparation  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  horrors  of  repeal. 
We,  for  our  parts,  see  no  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the 
bad  spirit,  as  well  a^  putting  an  end  to 
the  threatening  demonstrations  now, 
but  we  fear  much  that  forbearance  and 
delay  will  increase  the  difficulty,  and, 
if  of  much  longer  continuance,  will 
nurture  disaffection  into  such  magni< 
tude  and  strength  that  civil  war  may 
fail  to  effect  what  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  and  a  division  of 


police.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it 
enough  to  prevent  the  manifestation 
of  a  bad  spirit, — until  the  spirit  itself 
is  converted,  there  is  no  security  for 
the  national  welfare  and  repose. 

Can  this  had  spirit  bo  appeased — 
can  it  be  allayed  ?  When  British 
statesmc".  become  wise  enou'jrh  to 
know  what  it  is — the  country  may  en- 
tertain a  hope.  So  long  as  the  nature 
of  the  evil  remains  a  mystery,  there  is 
obviously  little  reason  to  expect  that 
legislation  can  correct  it.  We  repeat 
(and  we  have  furnished  many  proofs  in 
former  numbers  of  our  magazine,  that 
we  are  correct  in  the  assertion)  that 
the  spirit  which  torments  Ireland  is 
the  offspring  of  Romanism  and  anti- 
Anglican  nationality.  The  people 
desire  in  repeal  a  resumption  of  lands, 
which  whatever  they  were  when  for- 
feited, are  now  objects  of  desire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierocracy  and  priest- 
hood desire  in  repeal,  empire — empire 
more  undivided  and  absolute  than  they 
enjoy  in  Belgium.  This  is  the  real 
character  of  the  repeal  movement. 
It  aims  at  ascendancy  of  the  Romish 
religion  and  of  priestly  power — reco- 
very of  the  whole  territory  of  Ireland. 

We  will  not  repeat  again  here  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  suppress  or  divert 
an  agitation  raised  for  such  objects  as 
these,  but  we  confidently  affirm  that  it 
will  not  be  allayed  by  any  concession 
which  government  has  as  yet  been  ad- 
vised to  grant.  A  powerful  body, 
who  are  taught  to  regard  concession 
as  acknowledgment  of  their  power, 
will  not  for  inferior  considerations  be 
turned  aside  from  the  prosecution  of 
an  enterprise  which  they  hope  to  have 
so  richly  rewarded  as  by  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  Will 
the  government  adopt  a  policy  more 
effectual  than  that  of  concession  ?  We 
know  not,  but  we  earnestly  advise  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  stability  of 
British  connection  to  take  care  that 
the  Protestant  strength  of  Ireland  be 
not  overlooked  or  undervalued  in  a 
crisis  which  seems  to  direct  all  atten- 
tion upon  the  more  numerous  hosts  of 
repeal.  The  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  individuals  ought  to  be  care- 
fully husbanded,  and,  when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Protestant  population  is 
considered,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
esteemed. 
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THE   L0ITEBING8   OF  ARTHUR   O'lBART. 
rKAGMENT    X. — A    F&AOMENT    OF    FOEEIT    LIFE. 

I  AM  half  sorry  already  that  I  have  told  that  little  story  of  myself. 
Somehow  the  recollection  is  painful ;  and  now  I  would  rather  hasteii 
away  from  Brussels,  and  wander  on  to  other  scenes ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  things  I  fain  would  speak  of,  and  some  people  too,  worth  a  mention 
in  passing.  I  should  like  to  have  taken  you  a  moonlight  walk  through 
the  '<  Grand  Place,"  and,  after  tracing  against  the  clear  sky  the  delicate 
outline  of  the  beautiful  spire,  whose  gilded  point  seemed  stretching  away 
towards  the  bright  star  above  it,  to  have  shown  you  the  interior  of  a 
Flemish  club  in  the  old  ^*  Salle  de  Loyaute."  Primitive  quaint  fellowi 
they  are,  these  Flemings — consequential,  sedate,  self-satisfied,  simple 
creatures — credulous  to  any  extent  of  their  own  importance,  but  kindly 
withal ;  not  hospitable  themselves,  but  admirers  of  the  virtue  in  others ; 
easily  pleased,  when  the  amusement  costs  little ;  and,  in  a  wojcd,  a  people 
admirably  adapted  by  nature  to  become  a  kind  of  territorial  coinage^ 
alternately  paid  over  by  one  great  state  to  another,  as  the  balance  of 
Europe  inclines  to  this  side  or  that ;  with  industry  enough  always  to  be 
worth  robbing,  and  with  a  territory  perfectly  suited  to  pitched  battles ; 
two  admirable  reasons  exist  for  Belgium  being  a  species  of  Hounslow 
Heath  or  Wormwood  scrubs,  as  the  nations  of  the  Continent  feel  disposed 
for  theftt  or  fighting.  It  was  a  cruel  joke,  however,  to  make  them  into 
a  nation.  One  gets  tired  of  laughing  at  them  at  last ;  and  even  Sancho'i 
island  of  Barataria  had  become  a  nuisance,  were  it  long  lived. 

Well,  I  must  hasten  away  now.  I  can't  go  back  to  <'  The  France**  yet 
awhile,  so  I'll  even  take  to  the  road — but  what  road  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  luxury  it  would  be,  to  be  sure  to  have  some  person  of 
exquisite  taste  who  could  order  dinner  every  day  in' the .  year — arranging 
the  carte  by  a  physiogmical  study  of  your  oountenaooe*— and  plan  out 
your  route  by  some  innate  sense  of  your  desires.  Arthur  O'Leaiy  has 
none  such,  however ;  his  whole  philosophy  in  life  being  to  throw  the  reine 
on  the  hack  Fortune's  neck,  and  let  the  jade  take  her  own  way.  Not 
that  he  has  had  any  reason  to  regret  his  mode  of  travel.  No ;  his  nag 
has  carried  him  pleasantly  on  through  life— now  cantering  softly  over  the 
even  turf,  now  picking  her  way  more  cautiously  among  bad  ground  and 
broken  pebbles — and  if  here  and  there  an  occasional  iide  leap  or  a  start 
has  put  him  out  of  saddle,  it  has  scarcely  put  him  out  of  teoiper ;  for  on9 
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great  secret  has  he  at  least  learned — and  after  all,  it's  one  worth  remem- 
bering: very  few  of  the  happiest  events  and  pleasantest  circumstances 
in  our  lives  have  not  their  origin  in  some  incident,  which,  had  we  been 
able,  we  had  prevented  happening — and  then,  while  taking  your  mare 
"  chance"  over  a  stiff  country,  be  advised  by  me,  give  her  plenty  of  head, 
sit  close,  and  when  you  come  to  a  rasper,  let  her  take  her  own  way 
over  it.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  that  I  should 
not  die  easy  if  I  had  not  told  it ;  and  now,  if  any  thing  should  pre- 
vent these  fragments  being  printed,  I  leave  a  clause jn  my  will  to  provide 
for  three  0*Leary  treatises,  to  establish  this  fact,  being  written,  for 
which  my  executors  are  empowered  to  pay  five  pounds  sterling  for  each. 
Why,  were  it  not  for  this,  I  had  been  married  say  at  the  least  some 
fourteen  times  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  might  have  had  a 
family  of  children,  black  and  white,  sufficient  to  make  a  set  of  chess  men 
among  them.  There's  no  saying  what  might  not  have  happened  to  me. 
It  would  seem  like  boasting  if  I  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
some  notions  of  getting  rid  of  Metternich  to  give  me  the  ** Foreign  Affairs;" 
and  that  I  narrowly  escaped  once  commanding  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  But  of  these,  at  another  time. — I  only  wish  to  keep  the  principle 
at  present  in  view — that  Fortune  will  always  do  better  for  us  than  we 
could  do  for  ourselves ;  but  to  this  end  there  must  be  no  tampering  or 
meddling  on  our  part.  The  goddess  is  not  a  West-end  physician,  who, 
provided  you  are  ever  prepared  with  your  fee,  blandly  permits  you  all 
the  little  excesses  you  are  bent  on.  No :  she  is  of  the  Abernethy  school, 
somewhat  rough  occasionally,  but  always  honest — never  suffering  any 
interference  from  the  patient,  but  exacting  implicit  faith  and  perfect  obe- 
dience. As  for  me,  I  follow  the  regimen  prescribed  for  me  without  a 
thought  of  opposition  ;'and  wherever  I  find  myself  in  this  world,  be  it 
China  or  the  Caucasus,  Ghuznee,  Genoa,  or  Glasnevin,  I  feel  for  the  time, 
that's  my  fitting  place,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  pedestrian  alone  of  all  travellers  is  thus  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Fortune.  Your  extra-post,  with  a  courier  on  the  box,  interferes  sadly 
with  the  current  of  all  those  little  incidents  of  the  road  which  are  ever 
happening  to  him  who  takes  to  the  **  by-ways"  of  the  world.  The  odds  are 
about  one  hundred  to  one  against  you,  that  when  seated  in  your  car- 
riage, the  postillion  in  his  saddle,  and  the  fat  courier  outside,  the  words  *'  en 
route**  being  given,  you  arrive  at  your  destination  that  evening  with- 
out any  accident  or  adventure  whatever  of  more  consequence  than  a  lost 
fihoe  from  the  near  leader,  a  snapped  spring,  or  a  heartburn  from  the  glass 
t>f  bad  brandy  you  took  at  the  third  stage.  A  blue  post,  with  white  stripes 
t)n  it,  tells  you  that  you  are  in  Prussia ;  or  a  yellow  and  brown  pole,  that 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau  is  giving  you  the  hospitality  of  his  territory — 
•save  which  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  change.  The  village  inn,  and  its 
little  circle  of  celebrities,  opens  not  to  you  those  peeps  at  humble  life  so 
indicative  of  national  character :  you  stop  not  at  the  way-side  chapel  in  the 
sultry  heat  of  noon  to  charm  away  your  peaceful  hour  of  reflection— now 
turning  from  the  lovely  madonna  above  the  altar  to  the  peasant  girl  who 
kneels  in  supplication  beneath — ^now  contrasting  the  stern  features  of 
«ome  painted  martyr  with  the  wrinkled  front  and  weather-beaten  traits 
of  some  white-haired  beggar — now  musing  over  the  quiet  existence  of  the 
humble  figure  whose  heavy  sabots  wake  the  echoes  of  tlie  vaulted  aisle — 
or  watching,  perhaps,  that  venerable  priest  who  glides  about  before  the 
altar  in  his  white  robes,  and  disappears  by  some  unseen  door,  seeming 
-like  a  phantom  of  the  place.  The  little  relics  of  village  devotion,  so 
touching  in  .their  poverty,  awake  no  thought  within  you  of  the  pious  souls 
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in  yonder  hamlet  The  old  cure  himself,  as  he  jogs  along  on  his  ambling 
pony,  suggests  nothing  save  the  figure  of  age  and  decrepitude.  You 
have  not  seen  the  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  of  his  humble  flock 
who  salute  him  as  he  passes,  nor  gazed  upon  that  broad  high  forehead 
where  benevolence  and  charity  have  fixed  their  dwelling.  The  foot-sore 
veteran  or  the  young  conscript  have  not  been  your  fellow-travellers— 
mayhap  you  would  despise  them.  Their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  wishes — all  move  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  little  suit  the 
ears  of  those  whose  fortune  is  a  higher  one. 

Not  that  the  stafl*  and  the  knapsack  are  the  passports  to  only  such  as 
these.  My  experience  would  tell  very  differently.  With  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met  my  acquaintance  grew  on  the  road-^- 
some  of  the  very  pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  had  their  origin  in  the 
diances  of  the  way-side — the  little  glimpses  I  have  ever  enjoyed  of  na- 
tional character  have  been  owing  to  these  same  accidents ;  and  I  have 
often  hailed  some  casual  interruption  to  my  route,  some  passing  obstacle 
to  my  journey,  as  the  source  of  an  adventure  which  might  afford  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  date  this  feeling  to  a  good  number  of  years  back— 
and  in  great  measure  to  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me  when  first 
wandering  in  this  country.  It  is  scarcely  a  story,  but  as  illustrating  my 
position,  I  will  tell  it. 

Soon  after  the  denouement  of  ray  Polish  adventure — I  scarcely  like  to 
be  more  particular  in  my  designation  of  it — I  received  a  small  remittance 
from  England,  and  started  for  Namur.  My  uncle  Toby's  recollections 
had  been  an  inducement  for  the  journey,  had  I  not  the  more  pleasant  one 
In  my  wish  to  see  the  Meuse,  of  whose  scenery  I  had  already  heard  so 
much. 

The  season  was  a  delightful  one — the  beginning  of  autumn ;  and  truly 
the  country  far  surpassed  all  ray  anticipations.  The  road  to  Dinant  led 
along  by  the  river — the  clear  stream  rippling  at  one  side ;  at  the  other, 
the  massive  granite  rocks,  rising  to  several  hundred  feet,  frowned  above 
you ;  some  gnarled  oak  or  hardy  ash  clinging  to  the  steep  cliffs,  and 
hanging  their  drooping  leaves  above  your  head ;  on  the  opposite  bank, 
meadows  of  emerald  green,  intersected  with  ash  rows  and  tall  poplars, 
stretched  away  to  the  back  ground  of  dense  forest  that  bounded  the  view 
to  the  very  horizon. 

Here  and  there  a  little  farm-house  framed  in  wood,  and  painted  in  many 
a  gaudy  colour,  would  peep  frora  the  little  enclosure  of  vines  and  plum- 
trees  ;  more  rarely  still,  the  pointed  roof  and  turreted  gable  of  a  venerable 
chateau  would  rise  above  the  trees.  How  often  did  I  stop  to  gaze  on 
these  quaint  old  edifices,  with  their  ballustrades  and  terraces— on  which  a 
solitary  peacock  walked  proudly  to  and  fro :  the  only  sound  that  stirred, 
the  hissing  plash  of  the  jet  cTeavy  whose  sparkling  drops  came  pattering 
on  the  broad  water-lilies ;  and  as  I  looked,  I  wondered  within  myself  what 
kind  of  life  they  led  who  dwelt  there.  The  windows  were  open  to  the 
ground,  bouquets  of  rich  flowers  stood  on  the  little  tables.  These  were  all 
signs  of  habitation,  yet  no  one  moved  about — no  stir  nor  bustle  denoted 
that  there  were  dwellers  there.  How  different  from  the  country  life  of 
our  great  houses  in  England,  with  trains  of  servants  and  equipages  hur- 
rying hither  and  thither.  All  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  great 
capital  transported  to  sorae  far-off*  county — that  ennui  and  fastidiousness, 
fatigue  and  lassitude,  should  lose  none  of  their  habitual  aids.  Well,  for 
n^  part,  the  life  among  green  trees  and  flowers,  where  the  thrush  sings, 
and  the  bee  goes  humming  by,  can  scarcely  be  too  homely  for  m^  taste : 
it  is  in  the  peaceful  aspect  of  all  Nature,  the  sense  of  calm  that  breathes 
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firotn  every  leafy  grove  and  rippling  stream,  that  I  feel  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  the  country.  I  could  sit  beside  the  trickling  stream  of  water, 
dear  but  brown,  that  comes  drop  by  drop  from  some  fissure  in  the  rocky 
cU(f,  and  falls  into  the  little  well  below,  and  dream  away  for  hours.  These 
slight  and  simple  sounds,  that  break  the  silence  of  the  calm  air,  are 
ril  fraught  with  pleasant  thoughts.  The  unbroken  stillness  of  a  prairie  is 
the  most  awful  thing  in  all  nature. 

Unoppressed  in  heart  1  took  my  way  along  the  river's  bank,  my  mind 
revolving  the  quiet  pleasant  thoughts  silence  and  lovely  scenery  are  so 
store  to  suggest.     Towards  noon  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  large  flat  rock 
beside  the  stream,  and  proceeded  to  make  my  humble  breakfast — some 
bread  and  a  few  cresses,  washed  down  with  a  little  water,  scarce  flavoured 
with  brandy,  followed  by  my  pipe ;  and  1  lay  watching  the  white  bubbles 
that  flowed  by  me,  until  I  began  to  fancy  I  could  read  a  moral  lesson  in 
their  course.    Here  was  a  great  swollen  fellow,  rotund  and  full,  elbowing 
out  of  his  way  all  his  lesser  brethren,  jostling  and  pushing  aside  each  he  met 
with ;  but  at  last  bursting  from  very  plethora,  and  disappearing  as  though 
he  had  never  been :  there  were  a  myriad  of  little  bead-like  specks  float- 
ing past  noiselessly,  and  yet  having  their  own  goal  and  destination  :  some 
uniting  with  others,  grew,  stronger  and  hardier,  and  braved  the  current  with 
bolder  fortune ;  w^hile  others  vanished  ere  you  could  see  them  well.     A 
low  murmuring  plash  against  the  reeds  beneath  the  rock  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  place,  and  1  perceived  that  a  little  boat,  like  a  canoe,  was  fas- 
tened by  a  hay-rope  to  the  bank,  and  surged  with  each  motion  of  the 
stream  against  the  weeds.     I  looiced  about  to  see  the  owner,  but  no  one 
oould  I  detect — not  a  living  thing  seemed  near,  nor  even  a  habitation  of 
any  kind.     The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  strongly  out,  lighting  up  all 
the  rich  landscape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  throwing  long 
gleams  into  a  dense  beech  wood,  where  a  dark,  grass-grown  alley  entered. 
Suddenly  the  desire  seized  me  to  enter  the  forest  by  that  shady  path.     I 
strapped  on  my  knapsack  at  once,  and  stepped  into  the  little  boat.     There 
was  neither  oar  nor  paddle,  but  as  the  river  was  shallow,  my  long  staff*  served 
as  a  pole  to  drive  her  across,  and  I  reached  the  shore  safely.     Fastening 
the  craft  securely  to  a  branch,  I  set  forward  towards  the  wood.     As  1 
approached,  a  little  board,  nailed  to  a  tree,  drew  my  eye  towards  it,  and 
I  read  the  nearly-effaced  inscription,  " Route  des  Ardennes**     What  a 
thrill  did  not  the  words  send  through  my  heart :  and  was  this,  indeed,  the 
forest  of  which  Shakspeare  told  us — was  I  really  "  under  the  greenwood 
tree,*'  where  fair  Rosalind  had  rested,  and  where  melancholy  Jacques  had 
mused  and  mourned ;  and  as  I  walked  along,  how  instinct  with  hid  spirit 
did  each  spot  appear.     There  was  the  oak, 

"  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawli  along  the  wood." 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  upon 

**  The  bank  of  oilers  by  the  murmuring  stream.*' 

What  a  bright  prerogative  has  genius,  that  thus  can  people  space  with 
images  that  time  and  years  erase  not ;  making  to  the  solitary  traveller  a 
world  of  bright  thoughts  even  in  the  darkness  of  a  lonely  wood !  And  so 
to  me  appeared,  as  though  before  me,  the  scenes  he  pictured.  Each 
rustling  breeze  that  shook  the  leafy  shade,  seemed  like  the  impetuous  pas- 
sion of  the  devoted  lover — the  chirping  notes  of  the  wood-piceon,  like 
the  flippant  raillery  of  beauteous  Rosalind — and  in  the  low  ripple  of  the 
brook  I  heard  the  complaining  sounds  of  Jacques  himself. 
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Sunk  in  0ueh  pleMaut  fancies  I  lay]  beneath  a  spreading  sycamore ; 
and  with  half-dosed  lids  invoked  the  shades  of  that  delightful  vision 
before  me,  when  the  tramp  of  feet,  moving  across  the  low  brushwood, 
suddenly  aroused  me.  I  started  up  on  one  knee,  and  listened.  They 
Were  tlie  sounds  of  men  talking  in  a  low,  subdued  tone,  which,  from  the 
stillness,  wa«  perfectly  audible.  The  next  moment  three  men  emerged 
from  the  wood  into  the  path :  the  two  foremost,  dressed  in  blouses,  were 
armed  with  carbines  and  a  sabre ;  the  last  carried  a  huge  sack  on  hit 
Moulders,  and  seemed  to  move  with  considerable  difficulty. 

**  Venire  du  dieAle/'  cried  he,  passionately,  as  he  placed  his  burden  on 
the  ground ;  *^  don't  hasten  on  this  way — they'll  never  follow  us  so  far, 
and  I  am  half  dead  with  fatigue." 

^  Come,  come,  Gros  Jean,"  said  one  of  the  others,  in  a  voice  of  com-» 
mand ;  '*  we  must  not  halt  before  we  reach  the  three  elms." 

*•  Why  not  bury  it  here  ?"  replied  the  first,  speaker,  "  or  else  take  your 
share  of  the  labour  ?" 

'<  So  I  would,"  retorted  the  other,  violently,  '<  if  you  could  take  my 
place  when  we  are  attacked ;  but,  parbleuy  you  are  more  given  to  running 
away  than  fighting.** 

During  this  brief  colloquy  my  heart  rose  to  my  mouth.  The  ruffianly 
looks  of  the  party,  their  arms,  their  savage  demeanour,  and  their  secret 
purpose,  whatever  it  was,  to  which  I  was  now^  to  a  certain  extent  privy, 
filled  me  with  terror ;  and  I  made  a  half  effort  to  draw  myself  back  on  my 
hands  into  the  brushwood  beneath  the  tree.  The  motion  unfortunately 
discovered  me ;  and  with  a  spring,  the  two  armed  fellows  bounded  towards 
me^  and  levelled  their  pistols  at  my  head. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  What  brings  you  here  ?"  shouted  they  both  in  a 
breath. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  messieurs,"  said  I,  ''  down  with  your  pistols.  I 
am  only  a  traveller — a  poor,  inofiensive  wanderer — an  Englishman,  an 
Irishman,  rather — a  good  Catholic" — heaven  forgive  me  if  I  meant  an 
equivocation  here — "  lower  the  pistols,  I  beseech  you." 

^*  Shoot  him  through  the  skull ;  he's  a  spy,"  roared  the  fellow  with  the 
iack. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I ;  "  I'm  a  mere  traveller,  admuring  the  country, 
and  an " 

**  And  why  have  you  tracked  us  out  here  ?"  said  one  of  the  first  speakers. 

'<  I  did  not ;  I  was  here  before  you  came.  Do  put  down  the  pistols,  for 
the  love  of  Mary  ;  there's  no  guarding  against  accidents,  even  with  the 
most  cautious." 

''  Blow  his  brains  out,"  reiterated  he  of  the  bag,  louder  than  before.     ' 

'< Don't,  messieurs— ^on't  mind  him;  he's  a  coward — ^you  are  brave 
men,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  poor  devil  like  me." 
-  The  two  armed  fellows  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  while  the  other, 
throwing  the  sack  from  him,  rushed  at  me  with  clenched  hands.] 

"  Hold  ofi*,  Gros  Jean,"  said  one  of  his  companions ;  **  if  he  never  tells 
a  heavier  lie  than  that,  he  may  make  an  easy  confession  on  Sunday ;"  and 
with  that  he  pushed  him  rudely  back,  and  stood  between  us.  "  Come, 
then,"  cried  he,  "  take  up  that  sack  and  follow  us." 

My  blood  curdled  at  the  order ;  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  very 
look  of  the  long  bag  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  I  thought  I  could  actually 
trace  the  outline  of  a  human  figure.  Heaven  preserve  me,  I  believed  I 
•l^w  it  move. 

.  **  Take  it  up,"  cried  he,  sternly;  <' there's  no  fear  of  it  biting  you." 
^  ^Ah,"  said  I  to  myself;  ''the  poor  fellow  is  dead;  then.' 
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,  Without  more  ado  they  placed  the  bag  on  my  shoulders,  and  ordered 

me  to  moved  forward. 

;  I  grew  pale  and  sick,  and  tottered  at  each  step. 

**  la  it  the  smell  affects  you  ?"  said  one  with  a  demoniac  sneer. 

'*  Pardon,  messieurs,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  pluck  up  courage,  and 
seem  at  ease ;  "  I  never  carried  a  a  thing  like  this  before." 

"  Step  out,  briskly,"  cried  he,  "  you've  a  long  way  before  you ;"  and 
with  that  he  moved  to  the  front,  while  the  others  brought  up  the  rear. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  they  informed  me  that  if  by  any  accident 
they  should  'be  overtaken  by  any  of  my  friends  or  associates,  meaning 
thereby  any  of  the  human  race  that  should  chance  to  walk  that  way,  the 
first  thing  they  should  do  would  be,  to  shoot  me  dead — a  circumstance  that 
considerably  damped  all  my  ardour  for  a  rescue,  and  made  me  tremble, 
lest,  at  any  turn  of  the  way,  some  faggot-gatherer  might  appear  in  sight. 
Meanwhile  never  did  a  man  labour  more  strenuously  to  win  the  favour  of 
his  company. 

I  began  by  protesting  my  extreme  innocence — vowed  that  a  man  of  more 
estimable  and  amiable  qualities  than  myself  never  did,  nor  never  would  exist. 
To  this  declaration  they  listened  with  manifest  impatience,  if  not  with  actual 
displeasure.  I  then  tried  another  tack.  I  abused  the  rich  and  commended 
the  poor — I  harangued,  in  round  terms,  on  the  grabbing  monopoly  of  the 
great,  who  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  of  this  Ufe,  and  would  share  none 
with  their  neighbours.  I  even  hinted  a  sly  encomium  on  those  public- 
spirited  individuals,  whose  gallantry  and  sense  of  justice  led  them  to 
risk  their  lives  in  endeavours  to  equalize  somewhat  more  fairly  this  world's 
wealth ;  and  who  were  so  ungenerously  styled  robbers  and  highwaymen, 
though  they  were  in  reality  benefactors  and  heroes.  But  they  only 
laughed  at  this ;  nor  did  they  show  any  real  sympathy  with  my  opinions, 
till,  in  my  general  attack  on  all  constituted  authorities,  kings,  priests, 
statesmen,  judges,  and  gendarmes,  by  chance  I  included  revenue  ofiicers. 
The  phrase  seemed  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

"  Curses  be  on  the  wretches — they  are  the  plague-spots  of  the  world," 
cried  I,  seeing  how  they  caught  at  the  bait ;  "  and  thrice  honoured  the 
brave  fellows  who  would  relieve  suffering  humanity  from  the  burden  of 
such  odious  oppression." 

A  low  whispering  now  took  place  among  my  escort,  and  at  length  he 
who  seemed  the  leader,  stopped  me  short,  and  placing  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  cried  out — 

"  Are  you  sincere  in  all  this  ?     Are  these  your  notions  ?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  me  ?"  said  1.  "  What  reason  have  I  for  speaking 
them  ?     How  do  I  know  but  you  are  revenue  officers  that  listen  to  me  ?' 

"  Enough.  You  shall  join  us.  We  are  going  to  pass  this  sack  of 
cigars." 

"  Ho!  these  are  cigars,  then,"  said  I,  brightening  up.  ^  "  It  is  not  a 

a eh?".     • 

*<  They  are  Dutch  cigars,  and  [the  best  that  can  be  made,"  said  he,  not 
minding  my  interruption.  <^  We  shall  pass  them  over  the  frontier  by 
Sedan  to-morrow  night,  and  then  we  come  back  to  Dinant,  where  you 
shall  come  with  us." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  while  a  faint  chill  ran  through  my  limbs,  and  I 
could  scarcely  stand — images  of  galley  life,  irons  with  cannon  shot,  and 
a  yellow  uniform,  all  flitting  before  me.  From  this  moment  they  became 
extremely  communicative,  detailing  for  'my  amusement  many  pleasing 
incidents  of  their  blameless  life — ^how  they  burned  a  custom-house  here, 
and  shot  an  inspector  there ;  and,  in  fact,  displaying  the  advantages  of  my 
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nem  profesdon  with  all  its  attractions  before  me.  How  I  gi'lnned  with 
mock  delight  at  atrocities  that  made  my  blood  curdle,  and  chuckled  over 
the  roasting  of  a  revenue  officer  as  though  he  had  been  a  chesnut.  I 
affected  to  see  drollery  in  cruelties  that  deserved  the  gallows,  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came,  at  horrors  that  nearly  made  me  faint  My  concurrence 
and  sympathy  absolutely  delighted  the  devils,  and  we  shook  hands  a 
doaen  times  over. 

It  was  evening,  when  tired  and  weary  I  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue,  my  companions  called  a  halt. 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  chief,  "  we'll  relieve  you  now  of  your 
burden.  You  would  be  of  little  service  to  us  at  the  frontier,  and  must 
wait  for  us  here  till  our  return." 

It  was  impossible  to  make  any  proposal  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings. 
The  very  Ithought  of  being  quit  of  my  friends  was  eestacy.  1  did  not 
dare^  however,  to  vent  my  raptures  openly,  but  satisfied  myself  with  a 
simple  acquiescence. 

**  And  when,"  said  I,  <'  am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  againy 
gentlemen?' 

"  By  to-morrow  forenoon,  at  farthest." 

By  that  time,  thought  I,  I  shall  have  made  good  use  of  my  legs,  please 
heaven. 

<*  Meanwhile,"  said  Gros  Jean,  with  a  grin  that  showed  he  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  my  insults  to  his  courage — '*  meanwhile  we'll  just 
beg  leave  to  fasten  you  to  this  tree  ;**  and  with  the  words  he  pulled  from 
a  great  canvas  pocket  he  wore  at  his  belt  a  hank  of  strong  cord,  and  pro- 
oeeded  to  make  a  slip  noose  on  it. 

*^  If  s  not  your  intention  surely  to  tie  me  here  for  the  whole  night,"  said 
I,  in  horror. 

**  And  why  not  P'  interposed  the  chief.  *^  Do  you  think  there  are  bears 
or  wolves  in  the  Ardennes  forest  in  September  ?*' 

^*  But  I  shall  die  of  cold  or  hunger.  I  never  endured  such  usage 
before." 

"  Youll  have  plenty  worse  when  you've  joined  us,  I  promise  you,**  was 
the  short  reply,  as,  without  further  loss  of  time,  they  passed  the  cord 
round  my  waist,  and  began,  with  a  dexterity  that  bespoke  long  practice, 
to  fasten  me  to  the  tree.  I  protested  in  all  form  against  the  entire  pro* 
ceeding — I  declaimed  loudly  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject — vowed  that 
England  would  take  a  frightful  measure  of  retribution  on  the  whole 
country,  if  a  hair  of  my  head  were  injured — and  even  went  so  far  in  the 
fervour  of  my  indignation,  as  to  threaten  the  party  with  future  consequences 
from  the  police. 

The  word  was  enough.  The  leader  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
slapping  down  the  pan,  shook  the  priming  with  his  hand. 

'*  So,"  cried  he,  in  a  harsh  and  savage  voice,  unlike  his  former  tone, 
"  you'd  play  the  informer,  would  you  ?  Well,  it's  honest  at  least  to  sav 
as  much.  Now  then,  my  man,  a  quick  shrift  and  a  short  prayer,  for  I'll 
send  you  where  you'll  meet  neither  gendarmes  nor  revenue  officers,  or  it 
you  00,  they'll  have  enough  of  business  on  their  hands  not  to  care  for 
yours." 

'<  Spare  my  life,  most  amiable  monsieur,"  said  I,  with  uplifted  hands. 
**  Never  shall  I  mutter  one  word  about  you,  come  what  will.  Ill  keep 
all  I've  seen  a  secret.  Don't  kill  the  father  of  eight  children.  Let  me 
live  this  time,  and  I'll  never  wander  off  a  turnpike  road  three  yards  as 
kaut  as  I  breathe." 

They  actuaUy  screamed  with  laughter  at  the  terror  of  my  looks ;  and 
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the  chiefy  seemiugly  satisfied  with  my  protettatioiis»  replaced  his  pistol 
in  his  belt,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  ground,  began  leisurely  to  examine 
my  knapeack,  which  he  coolly  unstrapped  and  emptied  on  the  grass. 

''  What  are  these  papers  7*  said  he,  as  he  drew  forth  a  most  voluminoua 
roll  of  manuscript  from  a  pocket. 

^'They  are  notes  of  my  travels,"  said  I,  obsequiously — 'Mittle  pen 
sketches  of  men  and  manners  in  the  countries  I've  travelled  in.  I  call 
them  ^  The  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary.'  That's  my  name,  gentlemen— 
at  your  service." 

^<  Ah  I  indeed.  Well,  then,  we've  given  you  a  very  pretty  little  incident 
for  your  journal  this  evening,"  said  he^  laughing,  *'  in  return  for  which 
111  ask  leave  to  borrow  these  memoranda  for  wadding  for  my  gun. 
Believe  me,  Monsieur  O'Leary,  the/11  make  a  greater  noise  in  the  world 
under  my  auspices  than  under  yours ;"  and  with  that  he  opened  a  rude 
dasp  knife  and  proceeded  to  cut  my  valued  manuscript  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  square.  This  done,  he  presented  two  of  my  shirts  to  each  of  his 
followers,  reserving  three  for  himself ;  and  having  made  a  most  impartial 
division  of  my  other  effects,  he  pocketed  the  piu*se  I  carried,  with  its  few 
gold  pieces,  and  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  said — 

^*  Antoine,  let  us  be  stirring  now— >the  moon  will  be  up  soon.  Gros 
Jean,  throw  that  sack  on  your  shoulder  and  move  forward :  and  now, 
monsieur,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  night ;  and  as  in  this  changeful  life  we 
never  can  answer  for  the  future,  let  me  commend  myself  to  your  recollec- 
tion hereafler,  if,  as  may  be,  we  should  not  meet  again.  Adieu,  adieu  l" 
said  he,  waving  his  hand. 

'<  Adieu,"  said  I,  with  a  great  effort  to  seem  at  ease — **a  pleasant 
journey,  and  every  success  to  your  honest  endeavours." 

^  You  are  a  fine  fellow,"  said  he,  stopping  and  turning  about  suddenly  ; 
^a  superb  fellow;  and  I  can't  part  jprom  you  without  a  *'gag€  d^  amitiff 
between  us ;"  and  with  the  word  he  took  my  handsome  travelling  cap 
firom  my  head  and  placed  it  on  his  own,  while  he  crowned  me  with  a 
villainous  straw  thing  that  nothing  save  my  bondage  prevented  me  from 
hurling  at  his  feet. 

He  now  hurried  forward  afler  the  others,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
in  perfect  solitude.  Well,  thought  I — it  was  my  first  thought — it  might 
all  have  been  worse ;  the  wretches  might  have  murdered  me — ^and  such 
reckless  devib  as  practise  their  trade,  care  little  for  human  life*  Murder, 
tooy  would  only  meet  the  same  punishment  as  smuggling,  or  nearly  so— 
a  year  more,  or  a  year  less  at  the  galleys :  and,  after  all,  the  night  is  fine, 
and  if  1  mistake  not,  he  said  something  about  the  moon.  I  wondered 
where  was  the  pretty  countess — travelling  away,  probably,  as  hard  as  extra 
post  could  bring  her.  Ah  I  she  little  thought  of  my  miserable  plight  now ! 
Then  came  a  little  interval  of  soflness-^^-and  then  a  little  turn  of  indigna* 
tion  at  my  treatment — ^that  I,  an  Englishman,  should  be  so  barbarously 
molested--a  native  of  the  land  where  freedom  was  the  great  birthright 
of  every  one.  I  called  to  mind  all  the  fine  things  Burke  used  to  say 
about  liberty — and  if  I  had  not  began  to  feel  so  cold,  I'd  have  tried  to 
sing  '<  Rule  Britannia,"  just  to  keep  up  my  spirits ;  and  then  I  fell  asleep 
—if  sleep  it  could  be  called — that  frightful  nightmare  of  famished  wolves 
howling  about  me,  tearing  and  mangling  revenue  officers;  and  grizzly 
bears  running  backward  and  forward  with  smuggled  tobacco  on  their 
backs.  The  forest  seemed  peopled  by  every  species  of  horrible  shapes — 
half  men,  half  beast — but  all  with  straw  hats  on  their  heads  and  leather 
gaiters  on  their  legs.  However,  the  night  passed  over,  and  the  day  began 
to  break— the  purple  tint^  pale  and  atreaky^  that  announces  the  rising 
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suD,  was  replacing  the  cold  grey  of  the  darker  hours.  What  a  different 
thing  it  is,  to  be  sure,  to  get  out  of  your  bed  deliberately,  and,  rubbing 
your  eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  your  fingers,  as  you  stand  at  the 
half-closed  curtain,  and  then,  through  the  mist  of  your  sleeps  look 
out  upon  the  east,  and  think  you  see  the  sun  rising,  and  totter  back 
to  the  comfortable  nest  again — the  whole  incident  not  breaking  your 
sleep,  but  merely  being  interwoven  with  your  dreams — a  thing  to  dwdl 
on  among  other  pleasant  fancies,  and  to  be  boasted  of  the  whole  day  after* 
wards — ^what  a  different  thing  it  is,  I  say,  from  the  sensations  of  him  who 
has  been  up  all  night  in  the  mail — shaken,  bruised,  and  cramped — sat  on 
by  the  fat  man,  and  kicked  by  the  lean  one ;  still,  worse  of  him  who  spends 
his  night  dos-a-dos  to  an  oak  in  a  forest,  cold,  chill,  and  eomfortless*-iio 
property  in  his  limbs  beneath  the  knees,  where  all  sensation  terminate**^ 
and  his  hands  as  benumbed  as  the  heart  of  a  poor-law  guardian. 

If  I  have  never  in  all  my  after  life  seen  the  sun  rise  from  the  Rigi,  firoift 
Snowdon,  or  the  Pic  du  Midi,  or  any  other  place  which  seems  espedaUy 
made  for  this  sole  purpose,  I  owe  it  to  the  experience  of  this  niffht,  aaa 
am  grateful  therefor.  Not  that  I  have  the  most  remote  notion  of  tlurow« 
ing  disrespect  on  the  glorious  luminary— far  from  it.  I  cut  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  for  speaking  lightly  of  the  equator ;  but  I  hold  it  that  the 
sun  looks  best — as  every  one  else  does — ^when  he's  up  and  dressed  for  the 
day.  It's  a  piece  of  prying,  impertinent  curiosity  to  peep  at  him  whMl 
he's  rising  and  at  his  toilet — -he  has  not  rubbed  the  clowls  out  of  his  efm^ 
or  you  dared  not  look  at  him,  and  you  feel  it  too :  the  very  way  yoa  steal 
out  to  catch  a  glimpse,  shows  the  sneaking,  contemptible  sense  yoa  hate 
of  your  own  act.  Peeping  Tom  was  a  gentleman  compared  to  your 
early  riser. 

The  whole  of  which  digression  simply  means  to  say— I  by  no  meana 
enjoyed  the  rosy-fingered  morning's  blushes,  the  more  for  having  spent 
the  preceding  night  in  the  open  air.  I  need  not  worry  myself^  still  leas 
my  reader,  by  recapitulating  the  various  frames  of  mind  which  succeeded 
each  other  every  hour  of  my  captivity.  At  one  tune  my  escape  with  Ufa 
served  to  console  me  for  .all  I  endured ;  at  another  my  bondage  excltid 
my  whole  wrath — I  vowed  vengeance  on  my  persecutoTS  too,  and  medi- 
tated various  schemes  for  their  punishmen^— my  anger  rising  as  their 
absence  was  prolonged,  till  I  thought  I  could  calculate  my  indignation  bj 
an  algebraical  formula,  and  make  it  exactly  equal  to  the  squares  of  tM 
distance  of  my  persecutors :  then  I  thought  of  the  delight  I  should  ezpa* 
rience  in  regaining  my  freedom,  and  actually  made  a  bold  cfibrt  to  aaa 
something  ludicrous  in  the  entire  adventure— but  no ;  it  would  not  do;  I 
could  not  summon  up  a  laugh,  do  all  in  my  power.  At  last—it  mUiC 
have  been  towards  noon — I  heard  a  merry  voice  chanting  a  song,  and  a 
quick  step  coming  up  the  all^  of  the  wood.  Never  did  my  heui  beat 
with  such  delight :  the  very  mode  of  progression  had  something  joyous  In 
it — ^it  seemed  a  hop,  and  a  step,  and  a  spring,  suiting  each  motion  to  the 
tune  of  the  air — ^when  suddenly  the  singer,  with  a  long  bound,  stood 
before  me.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  puading  question  whidi  of  m 
more  surprised  the  other :  however,  as  I  can  render  no  accurate  accovit 
of  Au  sensations  on  seeing  me,  I  must  content  myself  with  reoording  mine 
on  beholding  liim,  and  the  l)est  way  to  do  so  is,  to  describe  him : — Ha  waa 
a  man,  or  a  boy— heaven  knows  which— of  something  under  the  middla 
sixe,  dressed  in  rags  of  every  colour  and  shape— his  old  white  bat  waa 
emshed  and  bent  into  some  faint  reeemblanoe  of  a  diapeau,  and  deooralad 
with  a  oookade  of  dirty  ribbons  and  a  cock's  feather— a  little  white  jadcM> 
iooli  at  men  enofai  waar  in  the  UiAefi,  anda  pair  of  jBandng  er^ 
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shorts^  cut  above  the  knee,  and  displaying  his  naked  legs,  with  sabots, 
fonned  his  costume :  a  wooden  sword  was  attached  to  an  old  belt  round 
bis  waist,  an  ornament  of  which  he  seemed  vastly  proud,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  he  regarded  with  bo  small  satisfaction. 

<^  Holloa !"  cried  he,*starting  back,  as  he  stood  some  six  paces  off,  and 
gazed  at  me  with  most  unequivocal  astonishment ;  then  recovering  his 
self-possession  long  before  I  could  summon  mine,  he  said — <*  Bon  jour ^  bon 
Jour,  camarade — a  fine  day  for  the  vintage." 

*'  No  better,"  said  I ;  "  but  come  a  little  nearer,  and  do  me  the  favour 
to  imtie  these  cords.** 

"  Ah  I  are  you  long  fastened  up  there  ?' 

"  The  whole  night,"  said  I,  in  a  lamentable  accent,  hoping  to  move  his 
compassion  the  more  speedily. 

"  What  fun,"  said  he,  chuckling.  "  Were  there  many  squirrels 
about?* 

<<  Thousands  of  them.  But  come — ^be  quick  and  undo  this,  and  Fll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  he,  approaching  with  great  caution  about  six 
inches  nearer  me.  <<When  did  the  rabbits  come  out? — was  it  before 
day?" 

"Yes,  yes,  an  hour  before.  But  Fll  tell  you  every  thing  when  Fm 
loose.    Be  alive  now,  do." 

"  Why  did  you  tie  yourself  so  fast  ?"  said  he,  eagerly,  but  not  venturing 
to  come  closer. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  said  I,  passionately.  "  I  didn't  tie  myself ;  it 
was  the — the ^" 

"Ah!  I  know — ^it  was  the  Maire^  old  Pierre  Bougout.  Well,  well, 
he  knows  best  when  you  ought  to  be  set  free.  Bon  jour^  and  with  that 
he  b^an  once  more  his  infernal  tune,  and  set  out  on  his  way  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  and  though  I  called,  prayed,  swore,  promised,  and 
threatened  with  all  my  might,  he  never  turned  his  head,  but  went  on 
capering  as  before,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  dark  wood.  For  a  full 
hour  passion  so  completely  mastered  me,  that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
revile  fools  and  idiots  of  every  shade  and  degree — inveighing  against, 
mental  imbecility  as  the  height  of  human  wickedness,  and  wondering 
why  no  one  had  ever  suggested  the  propriety  of  having . "  naturals" 
publicly  whipped.  I  am  shocked  at  myself,  now,  as  I  call  to  mind  the 
extravagance  of  my  anger ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  had  I  been,  for  that 
short  interval  the  proprietor  of  a  private  mad-house,  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  the  most  unwarrantable  cruelties  towards  the  patients ; 
indeed,  what  is  technically  called  "  moral  government,"  would^have  formed 
no  part  of  my  system. 

Meanwhile  time  was  moving'  on,  if  not  pleasantly,  at  least  steadily ; 
and  already  the  sun  began  to  decline  somewhat ;  and  his  rays,  that  before 
came  vertical,  were  now  slanting  as  they  fell  upon  the  wood.  For  a 
while  my  attention  was  drawn  off  from  my  miseries  by  watching  the 
weazles  as  they  played  and  sported  about  me,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
I  was  at  best  only  a  kind  of  fungus — an  excrescence  on  an  oak  tree.  One 
of  them  used  to  come  actually  to  my  feet,  and  even  ran  across  my  instep 
in  his  play.  Suddenly  the  thought  ran  through  me — and  with  what 
terror — how  soon  may  it  be  thus,  and  that  I  shall  only  be  a  miserable 
skeleton,  pecked  at  by  crows,  and  nibbled  by  squirrels.  The  idea  was  too 
dreadful ;  and,  as  if  the  hour  had  actually  come,  I  screamed  out  to  frighten 
off  the  little  creatures,  and  sent  them  bad^  scampering  into  their  dens. 

"  Holloa  there !  what's  the  matter  ?"  ahouted  a  deep  mellow  voice  from 
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the  middle  of  the  wood ;  and  before  I  could  reply,  a  bXf  rosy-cheeked 
man,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  pleasant  countenance  terminating  in  a  row  of 
double  chins,  approached  me,  but  still  with  evident  caution,  and  haking 
when  about  five  paces  distant,  stood  still. 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  said  I,  hastily,  resolving  this  time  at  least  to  adopt 
a  different  method  of  efiecting  my  liberation. 

f  '*  What's  all  this  T*  quoth  &e  fat  man,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  pahn, 
and  addressing  some  one  behind  him,  whom  1  now  recognised  as  my  mend 
the  fool  who  visited  me  in  the  morning. 

**  I  say,  sir,"  repeated  I,  in  a  tone  of  conunand  somewhat  absurd  from 
a  man  in  my  situation — *'  who  are  you,  may  I  ask  V 

**  The  maire  of  Givet,"  said  he,  pompously,  as  he  drew  himself  up^ 
and  to^k  a  large  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  impoeins  gravity,  while  his  com;- 
{Mmion  took  off  his  hat  in  the  most  reverent  faahiob,  and  bowed  down  to 
the  ground. 

<<  Well,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  the  better  fortune  mine  to  fall  into  sudi 
hands.  I  have  been  robbed  and  fastened  here,  as  you  see^  by  a  gang  of 
scoundrels" — I  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  of  smugglers — *<  who  have 
carried  away  every  thing  I  possessed*  Have  the  kindness  to  loosen  theae 
confounded  cords,  and  set;me  at  liberty." 

^*  Were  there  many  of  ^em  V  quoth  the  Jfoir^^  without  budging  a  step 
forward. 

'*  Yes,  a  dozen  at  least.  But  untie  me  at  once — Tm  heartily  wk  of 
being  chained  up  here.'' 

^' A  dozen  at  least!"  repeated  he^  in  an  accrat  of  wonderment  ^*Ma 
foii  a  very  formidable  gang.    Do  you  remember  any  of  their  names  ?" 

<*  Devil  take  their  names,  how  should  I  know  them  ?  Come,  cut  these 
cords,  will  you  ?    We  can  talk  just  as  well  when  I'm  free." 

^<  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  he,  admonishing  me  with  a  bland  motiofi 
of  his  hand.  '<  Every  thing  must  be  done  in  order.  Now,  since  yon 
don't  know  their  names,  we  must  put  them  down  as  ^  parties  unknown*'  * 

**  Put  them  down  whatever  you  like ;  but  let  me  loose." 

<<  All  in  good  time.  Let  us  proceed-  regularly.  Who  are  your  wit- 
nesses ?" 

'< Witnesses!"  screamed  I,  overcome  with  passioUii — ^^^  You'll  drive  me 
distracted.  I  tell  you  I  was  waylaid  in  the  wood  by  a  party  of  scoundrebi 
and  you  ask  me  for  their  names,  and  then  for  my  witnesses  I  Cut  these 
cords,  and  don't  be  so  infernally  stupid.  Come,  old  felloW}  be  alive^ 
will  you?" 

'*  Softly,  softly ;  don't  interrupt  public  justice,"  said  he^  with  a  most 
provoking  composure.    ^* We  must  draw  up  the  prodt  verbal** 

^  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  see  what  might  be  done  by 
concurrence  with  him — '< nothing  more  naturaL  But  let  me  loose  firsti 
then  we'll  arrange  the  jtiroc^.". 

^<Not  at  all;  you're  all  wrongs"  interposed  he.  ''I  must  have  two 
witnesses  first  to  establish  the  fact  of  your  present  position — ay,  and  thej 
must  be  of  sound  mind,  and  able  to  sign  their  namea." 

^  May  heaven  grant  me  patience^  or  I'll  burst,"  said  I  to  myself  while 
he  continued  in  a  r^;ular  sing-song  tone — 

<^Then  well  take  your  deposition  in  form.  Where  do  jon  come 
from?" 

<<  Ireland,"  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  wishmg  I  were  up  to  the  nedL  in  a 
bog-hole  there,  in  preference  to  my  actual  miinortuiiei] 

*^  What  language  do  you  usually  speak  ?" 

^English." 
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**  There  now,*'  said  he,  brighteDing  up — "  there's  an  important  fact 
ahready  in  the  class  No.  1,  identity,  which  speaks  of  "  all  traits,  marks, 
and  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  known."  Now,  we'll 
set  you  forth  as  <  an  Irishman  that  speaks  English.' " 

"  If  you  go  on  this  way  a  little  longer,  you  may  put  me  down  as  insane, 
for  I  vow  to  heaven  I*m  becoming  so/' 

^<  Come,  Bobeche,"  said  he,  turning  towards  the  natural,  who'  stood  in 
mute  admiration  at  his  side — *^go  over  to  Claude, Gueirans'  at  the  mill, 
and  see  if  the  notaire  be  up  there :  there  was  a  marriage  of  his  niece  this 
morning,  and  I  think  you'll  find  him ; — then  cross  the  bridge,  and  make 
for  Papalot's,  and  ask  him  to  come  up  here  and  bring  some  stamped 
paper  to  take  informations  with  him.  You  may  tell  the  cure  as  you  go 
by,  that  there's  been  a  dreadful  crime  committed  in  the  forest,  and  that 
'  la  justice  ^informe*  " — ^these  last  words  were  pronounced  with  an  accent 
of  the  most  magniloquent  solemnity. 

Scarcely  had  the  fool  set  out  on  his  errand  when  my  temper,  so  long 
restrained,  burst  all  bounds,  and  I  abused  the  Maire  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  There  was  no  insult  I  could  think  of  I  did  not  heap  on  his 
absurdity,  his  ignorance,  his  folly,  and  stupidity ;  and  never  ceased  till 
actually  want  of  breath  completely  exhausted  me.  To  all  this  the  worthy 
man  made  no  reply,  nor  paid  even  the  least  attention.  Seated  on  the 
stump  of  a  beech  tree,  he  looked  steadily  at  vacancy,  till  at  length  I 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  scene  were  real,  and  that  he  was  not 
a  mere  creature  of  my  imagination.  I  verily  believe  Fd  have  given  five 
Umi$  d^or$  to  have  been  free  one  moment,  if  only  to  pelt  a  stone  at  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  shadow  of  coming  night  was  falling  on  the  forest — the 
crows  came  cawing  home  to  their  dweUing  in  the  tree  tops — ^the  sounds  of 
insect  life  were  stilled  in  the  grass — and  the  odours  of  the  forest,  stronger 
as  night  closed  in,  filled  the  air.  Gradually  the  darkness  grew  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  at  last  all  I  could  distinguish  was  the  stems  of  the  trees 
near  me,  and  a  massive  black  object  I  judged  to  be  the  Maire, 

I  called  out  to  him  in  accents  intended  to  be  most  apologetic — I  begged 
forgiveness  for  my  warmth  of  temper — ^protested  my  regrets,  and  only 
asked  for  the  pleasure  of  his  entertaiaing  society  till  the  hour  of  my 
liberation  should  arrive.  But  no  answer  came — ^not  a  word,  not  a  syllable 
in  reply ;  I  could  not  even  hear  him  breathing.  Provoked  at  this  uncom- 
plying obstinacy  I  renewed  my  attacks  on  all  constituted  authorities^ 
expressed  the  most  lively  hopes  that  the  gang  of  robbers  would  some  day 
or  other  burn  down  Givdt  and  all  it  contained,  not  forgetting^  the  Maire 
and  the  notary ;  and  finally,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  insult,  tried  to  sing 
the  "  ca  tray'*  which,  in  good  monarchical  Holland,  was,  I  knew,  a  dire 
offence ;  but  I  broke  down  in  the  melody,  and  had  to  come  back  to  prose. 
However,  it  came  just  to  the  same — all  was  silent  When  I  ceased  speak- 
ing, not  even  an  echo  returned  me  a  reply.  At  last  I  grew  wearied — the 
thought .  that  all  my  anathemas  had  only  an  audience  of  weazles  and 
wood-peckers,  damped  the  ardour  of  my  eloquence,  and  I  fell  into  a 
musing  fit  on  Dutch  justice,  which  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  those 
good  old  times  when  people  lived  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  and  when  a  few  months  were  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then 
I  began  a  little  plan  of  a  tour  from  the  time  of  my  liberation,  cautiously 
resolving  never  to  move  out  of  the  most  beaten  tracks,  and  to  avoid  all 
districts  where  the  Maire  was  a  Dutchman.  Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold 
by  this  time  began  to  tell  upon  my  spirits  too,  and  I  grew  sleepy  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

Scarcely  had  I  nodded  my  head  twice  in  slumber^  when  a  loud  shout 
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awoke  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  vast  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  carrying  torches,  and  coming  through  the  wood  at  full  speed-*- 
the  procession  being  led  by  a  venerable-looking  old  man  on  a  white 
pony,  whom  I  at  once  guessed  to  be  the  cure,  while  the  fool,  with  a  very 
imposing  branch  of  burning  pine,  walked  beside  him. 

**  Good  evening  to  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  took  off  his 
hat  with  an  air  of  great  courtesy. 

*'  You  must  excuse  the  miserable  plight  I'm  in.  Monsieur  le  Cur^* 
said  I,  "  if  I  can't  return  your  politeness — but  Fm  tied." 

^'  Cut  the  cords  at  once,"  said  the  good  man  to  the  crowd  that  now 
pressed  forward. 

"  Your  pardon.  Father  Jacques,"  said  the  '^  Maire,"  as  he  sat  up  in  the 
grass  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  which  sleep  seemed  to  have  almost  obliterated; 
•*  but  the  proces  verbal  is—" 

'*  Quite  unnecessary  here,"  replied  the  old  man.  <<  Cut  the  rope,  my 
friends." 

'*  Not  so  fast,"  said  'the  Maire^  pushing  towards  me.  '<  111  untie  it* 
That's  a  good  cord,  and  worth  eight  sous." 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  my  assurances  that  I'd  give  him  a  crown* 
piece  to  use  more  despatch,  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  unfasten  every  knot, 
and  took  at  least  ten  minutes  before  he  set  me  at  liberty. 

<*  Hurrah,"  said  I,  as  the  last  coil  was  withdrawn,  and  I  attempted  to 
spring  into  the  air,  but  my  cramped  and  chilled  limbs  were  unequal  to  the 
effort,  and  I  rolled  headlong  on  the  grass. 

The  worthy  cure,  however,  was  at  once  beside  me,  and  after  a  fe# 
directions  to  the  party  to  make  a  litter  for  me,  he  knelt  down  to  offer  up 
a  short  prayer  for  my  deliverance— the  rest  followed  the  act  with  implicit 
devotion,  while  I  took  off  my  hat  in  respect,  and  sat  still  where  I  was. 

'*  I  see,"  whispered  he,  when  the  ave  was  over — <<  I  see  you  are  a  Pro- 
testant. This  is  a  fast  day  with  us,  but  we'll  get  you  a  poulet  at  my 
cottage,  and  a  glass  of  wine  will  soon  refresh  you." 

With  many  a  thankful  speech  I  soon  suffered  myself  to  be  lifted  into  a 
large  sheet,  such  as  they  use  in  the  vineyards,  and  with  a  strong  cor- 
tege of  the  villagers,  carrying  their  torches,  we  took  our  way  back  to 
Givit. 


The  circumstances  of  my  adventure,  considerably  exaggerated  of  course, 
were  bruited  over  the  country ;  and  before  I  was  out  of  bed  next  morning 
a  chasseur,  in  a  very  showy  livery,  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  entreating  me  to  take  my  abode  for  some  days  at  the  Ch&teau 
de  Rochepied,  where  I  should  be  received  with  a  perfect  welcome,  and  every 
endeavour  made  to  recover  my  lost  effects.  Having  consulted  with  the 
worthy  cure,  who  counselled  me  by  all  means  to  accept  this  flattering 
invitation — a  course  I  was  myself  much  disposed  to — I  wrote  a  few  lines 
of  answer,  and  despatched  a  messenger  by  post  to  Dinant  to  bring  up  my 
heavy  baggage  which  I  had  left  there. 

Towards  noon  the  count's  carriage  drove  up  to  convey  me  to  the  chateau. 
And  having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  my  kind  host,  I  set  out  for 
Rochepied.  The  wicker  conveniency  in  which  I  travelled,  all  alone,  was, 
albeit  not  the  thing  for  Hyde  Park,  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  motion ;  the 
fat  Flemish  mares,  with  their  long  tails  tastefully  festooned  over  a  huge 
eushion  of  plaited  straw  on  their  backs,  went  at  a  fair  steady  pace ;  & 
road  led  through  a  part  of  the  forest  abounding  in  pretty  vistas  of  woodland 
scenery ;  and  every  thing  conspired  to  make  me  feel  that  even  an  affair 
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Mrith  a  gang  of  smugglers  might  not  be  the  worst  thing  in  life,  if  it  were 
to  lead  to  such  pleasant  results  afterwards. 

As  we  jogged  along  I  learned  from  the  fat  Walloon  coachman  that  the 
chateau  was  full  of  company  ;  the  count  had  invited  numerous  guests  for 
the  opening  of  the  *'  Chasse,"  and  that  there  were  French,  and  Germans, 
and  English,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  Chinese  expected  to  "  assist "  at  the 
ceremony.  I  confess  the  information  considerably  damped  the  pleasure 
I  at  first  had  experienced.  I  was  in  hopes  to  see  real  country  life,  the 
regular  course  of  chateau  existence,  in  a  family  quietly  domesticated  on 
their  own  property.  I  looked  forward  to  a.  peep,  at  that  '^.vie  intime" 
of  Flemish  household,  of  which  all  I  knew  was  gathered  from  a  Wenix 
picture — I  wanted  to  see  the  thing  in  its  reality.  The  good  Vrawy  with 
her  high  cap  and  her  long  waist,  her  pale  features  lit  up  with  eyes  of  such 
brown,  as  only  Vandyke  ever  caught  the  colour  of;  and  the  daqghters, 
prim  and  stately,  witli  their  stiff  quaint  courtesy,  moving  about  the  ter- 
raced walks,  like  figures  stepping  from  an  ancient  canvas,  with  bouquets 
in  their  white  and  dimpled  fingers,  or  mayhap  a  jesse  hawk  perched  upon 
then:  wrist ;  and  then  the  Mynheer  baroo — I  pictured  him  as  a  large  and 
portly  Fleming,  Avith  a  slouched  beaver  and  a  short  trim  moustache, 
deep  of  voice  and  heavy  of  step,  seated  on  a  grey  Cyp-like  horse,  with  a 
flowing  mane  and  a  huge  tassel  of  a  tail,  flapping  lazily  his  brawny  flanks, 
or  slapping  with  heavy  stroke  the  massive  jack  boots  of  his  rider. 

Such  were  my  notions  of  a  Dutch  household.  The  unchanged  looks  of 
the  dwellings,  which  for  centuries  were  the  same,  in  part  suggested  these 
thoughts.  The  quaint  old  turrets,  the  stiff  and  stately  terraces,  the  fosse, 
stagnant  and  sluggish,  the  carved  tracery  of  the  massive  doorway,  were 
all  as  we  see  them  in  the  oldest  pictures  of  the  land ;  and  when  the  rind 
looks  so  like,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  fruit  with  a  different  flavour. 

It  was  then  with  considerable  regret  I  learned  that  I  should  see  the  family 
0JI  aahiy  that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  time  of  feasting  and  entertainment,  and 
had  it  not  been  too  late,  I  should  have  beaten  my  retreat,  and  taken  up 
my  abode  for  another  day  with  the  Cur^  of  Givet ;  as  it  was,  I  resolved 
to  make  my  visit  as  brief  as  possible,  and  take  to  the  road  with  all  con- 
venient despatch. 

As  we  neared  the  chateau  the  Walloon  remembered  a  number  of  apolo- 
gies with  which  the  count  charged  him  to  account  for  his  not  having  gone 
hunself  to  fetch  me,  alleging  the  claims  of  his  other  guests,  and  the  un- 
avoidable details  which  the  forthcoming  ''  cuverivare  de  chass^  demanded 
at  his  hands.  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  mumbled  and  broken  narrative, 
interrupted  by  imprecations  on  the  road  and  exhortations  to  the  horses, 
for  already  we  had  entered  the  precincts  of  the  demesne,  and  I  was  busy 
in  noting  down  the  appearance  of  the  place.  There  was  however  little  to 
remark ;  the  transition  from  the  wide  forest  to  the  park  was  only  marked 
by  a  little  improvement  in  the  road ;  there  was  neither  lodge  nor  gate— - 
no  wall,  no  fence,  no  enclosure  of  any  kind.  The  trim  culture  which  in 
oar  country  is  so  observable  around  the  approach  to  a  house  of  some  con- 
sequence, was  here  totally  wanting :  the  avenue  was  partly  of  gravel, 
partly  of  smooth  turf ;  the  brushwood  of  prickly  holly  was  let  grow  wild, 
and  straggled  in  many  places  across  the  road ;  the  occasional  views  that 
opened  seemed  to  have  been  ma4e  by  accident,  not  design :  and  all  was 
rank  vegetation  and  rich  verdgre,  uncared  for — ^uncultivated ;  but,  like 
the  children  of  the  poor,  seeming  only  the  healthier  and  more  robust 
because  left  to  their  own  unciMmed,  untutored  impulses.  The  rabbits 
played  about  within  a  few  pa<^  of  the  carriage  track ;  the  birds  sat 
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motionless  on  the  trees  as  we  passed,  while  here  and  there  through  the 
foliage  I  could  detect  tlie  gorgeous  colouring  of  some  bright  peacock's 
tail  as  he  rested  on  a  bough  and  held  converse  with  his  wilder  brethren 
of  the  air,  just  as  if  the  remoteness  of  the  spot  and  its  seclusions  led  to 
intimacies,  which  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  had  been  impossible.  At 
length  the  trees  receded  farther  and  farther  from  the  road,  and  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  waving  lawn,  dotted  with  sheep,  stretched  before  the  eye ;  in 
the  distance  too  I  could  perceive  the  chateau  itself — a  massive  pile  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  L,  bristling  with  chimneys,  and  pierced  with  windows  of 
every  size  and  shape. ;  cluinjjs  of  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  were 
planted  about,  and  little  beds  of  flowers  spangled  the  even  turf  like  stars 
in  the  expanse  of  heaven.  The  Meuse  wound  round  the  chateau  on  three 
sides,  and  perhaps  thus  saved  it  from  being  inflicted  by  a  ditch — ^for  with« 
out  water  a  Dutchman  can  no  more  exist  than  a  mackerel. 

"  Fine !  isn't  it  ?"  said  the  Walloon,  as  he  pointed  with-  his  finger  to 
the  scene  before  me,  and  seemed  to  revel  with  delight  in  my  look  of 
astonishment,  w  hile  he  plied  his  whip  with  renewed  vigour,  and  soon  drew 
up  at  a  wide  flight  of  stone  steps,  where  a  row  of  orange  trees  mounted 
guard  on  either  side,  and  filled  the  place  with  their  fragrance. 

A  servant  in  a  strange  melange  of  a  livery,  where  the  colours  seemed 
chosen  from  a  bed  of  ranunculuses  just  near,  came  out  to  let  down  the 
steps,  and  usher  me  into  the  house.  He  informed  me  that  the  count  had 
given  orders  for  my  reception,  but  that  he  and  all  his  friends  were  out  on 
horseback,  and  would  not  be  back  before  dinner  time.  Not  sorry  to  have 
a  little  time  to  myself,  I  retired  to  my  room,  aiid  threw  myself  down  on  a 
most  comfortable  sofa,  excessively  well  satisfied  with  the  locality,  and  well 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  my  good  fortune.  The  little  bed,  with  its 
snow-white  curtains  and  gilded  canopy ;  the  brass  dogs  uppn  the  heartht 
that  shone  like  gold ;  the  cherry-wood  table,  that  might  have  served  as  a 
mirror ;  the  modest  book-shelf,  with  its  pleasant  row  of  .volumes ;  bat 
better  than  all,  the  open  window,  from  which  I  could  see  for  miles  over 
the  tops  of  a  dark  forest,  and  watch  the  Meuse  as  it  came  and  went,  now 
shining,  now  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood — all  charmed  me,  and  I 
fully  confessed,  what  I  have  had  very  frequently  to  repeat  [in  life,  that 
Arthur  O'Leary  was  born  under  a  lucky^planet. 
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SONNETS. 
BY    VILLIAM    DOWX. 

The  sunset  wanes,  and  o'er  the  horizon  gray 

The  golden  radiance  of  the  West  is  blent 
With  those  dun  clouds'  felicitous  array. 

Forming  a  bright  sea  in  the  firmament, 
And  towering  toasts,  with  bays,  and  isles,  and  capes : 

And  thus  my  brain  hath  respite  for  a  while, 
As>  lost  in  reverie,  gorgeous  Fancy  shapes 

Yon  beautiful  illusion,  to  b^uile 
A  still-recurring  pain :  methiiULs  that  here 

Some  dreamed-of  Grecian  scene  before  me  smiles^ 
Where,  sacred  to  her  Epopee^  or  dear 

To  aJl  her  thousand  white  mythologies. 
In  Evening's  rosv  light  her  shores  and  isles 

Sit  glonons  midst  her  old  hbtoric  seas. 


Such  scene  as  this^  with  semblance  rare  and  bright 
Of  seas,  and  coasts,  and  islets  in  the  sky. 
In  the  calm  evening  haply  meets  the  eye 
Of  homeward  fisherman,  who  from  the  height 
Of  some  gray  crag  above  the  Giant  steep 

Of  the  columnar  Causeway,  marks  afar^ 
On  the  horizon  of  the  lonely  deep. 

That  fairy  vision  by  the  vesper-star  ; 
And  ponders  a  hoar  legend,  evermore 
Heard  solemn  in  the  fisher's  smoky  cot, 
Of  misty  land  in  ocean  wastes  remote. 
Where  never  venturous  sea-boat  touched  the  shore 
That,  seldom  seen,  at  times  will  charm  the  gaze 
Through  the  clear  sunny  eves  of  summer  days. 

Cork,  1841. 


Dear  dewy  planet  of  the  waning  West  I 

From  this  huge  City's  din  and  heavy  air. 
With  its  loud,  heartless  solitude  oppressed. 

Oh  1  gladly  and  with  tears  I  haU  thee  there  ; 
Sweetest  remembrancer  of  hours  gone  by. 

That  now  rise  up  as  thev  were  wont  to  be :' 
Yes,  from  thy  azure  Watch-tower  that  bright  eye 

Looks  kindiv  on  my  own  fresh-fiowing  Lee — 
Its  soft  green  banks — its  steep  old  Fortalice*— 

Those  wooded  heights — and«  churchless  on  the  hill. 
The  lone,  gray  Grave-yard ;  while  all  round  there  is 

A  watery  murmur  firom  the  weirs ;  and  still 
The  cow-boy's  stall-song  urges  home  the  herd. 
And  twitters  his  sweet  tune  the  evening  bird. 

London. 


*  Corrigrohio* 
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OXFORD    AND    BERLIN   THEOLOGY.* 


No  one  doubts  that  the  present  is  a 
very  remarkable  theological  epoch  in 
the  British  Church.  The  common  de- 
lusion which  leads  every  age  to  magnify 
itself  as  one  of  unequalled  importance, 
is  vainly  alleged  here.  It  is,  beyond  all 
reasonable  question,  our  fate  to  be 
thrown  upon  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar periods  in  the  entire  history  of  re- 
ligious opinion  ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  noblest  spiritual 
corporation  the  world  has  known  for 
many  centuries — of  one  whose  fortunes 
must  influence  the  fortunes  of  religion 
over  the  whole  earth — the  venerable 
Church  of  England.  Such  a  time 
will  plead  our  apology,  if  even  our  se- 
cular pen  venture  a  remark  or  two 
upon  what  deeply  concerns  us  all. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  polemi- 
cal essay.  We  are  wearied  of  polemi- 
cal essays  ;  meaning  by  the  term,  those 
ingenious  compositions  in  which  the 
adversary  is  never  for  a  moment  right, 
and  the  assailant  never  for  an  instant 
wrong.  So  much  one-sidedness,  so 
much  narrowness ;  such  cavilling  about 
incidental  phrases  ;  such  clever  evasion 
of  the  point  at  issue  ;  such  matchless 
skill  in  confounding  the  distinct,  only 
to  be  rivalled  by  equal  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  identical :  we  are  sick 
of  it  all,  and  have  too  much  compas- 
sion for  our  gentle  readers  to  subject 
them  to  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary of  this  kind  of  infliction. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  in  the  present  condition  of  thmgs, 
in  which  the  aforesaid  readers  are  very 
deeply  concerned.  The  question  does 
not — what  religious  question  can  f — 
alone  concern  the  men  of  gown  and 
surplice,  whether  they  be  those  who 
soar  to  the  altitudes  of  "  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin's,"  or  sink  beneath  the 
ecclesiastical  horizon  in  the  low  grounds 
of  «  St.  John's,  Bedford-row."      In- 


deed, to  do  the  clergy  but  justice,  they 
reiterate  on  both  sides  pretty  con- 
stantly, that  this  is  no  mere  clerical 
question.  In  good  sooth  it  is  not. 
The  mass  of  mankind — the  body  of 
"the  faithful,"  who  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  largely  depend- 
ant on  the  movements  of  the  prof^« 
sional  teachers  of  religion,  are  not  hr 
any  scriptural  or  primitive  law  irre- 
vocably bound  to  them ;  that  fletion 
of  Papistry  is,  we  trust  in  God,  for 
ever  banished  from  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  these  lands.  The  laity  are, 
on  every  ground,  interested  in  knowing 
to  what  quarter  they  are  steered ;  they 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  come 
upon  deck  now  and  then«  and  look  at 
the  stars  and  the  compass.  They  have 
a  right  to  ask — Is  it  indeed  true  that 
we  are  rapidly  nearing  those  infames 
scopulos,  from  which  we  got  clear  with 
such  a  terrible  strain  upon  our  old 
timbers  some  three  centuries  ago? 
Or  is  the  averment  of  the  other  party 
true,  that  we  had  been  for  the  last  age 
unconsciously  drifting  off  into  a  wild> 
uncertain  course,  forsaking  the  old  ap- 
proved chart,  and  devising  new  and 
unauthenticated  rules  of  navigation  ? 

No  man  living,  who  will  allow  him- 
self to  sit  down  and  recover  breath 
from  the  tumult  of  the  theological 
struggle,  but  will  at  once  pronounce 
it  quite  impossible  that  either  of  these 
two  parties  within  the  Church  can  be 
so  desperately  wrong  as  to  have  no 
grounds  of  complaint  at  all.  Defend 
Oxfordism  as  you  please,  there  must 
be  sonie  imprudence  or  error,  to  have 
generated  dissatisfaction  among  so 
large  a  body  of  worthy  men  as  are 
found  to  oppose  it  as  nothing  short  of 
a  Satanic  delusion.  Contend  for  Evan- 
gelicism  as  you  like,  the  outburst  at 
Oxford,  already  counting  its  clerical 
adherents  by  thousands,  must  have  had 


•  Neander's  "  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,"  &c. 
(Biblical  Cabinet,  Vols.  XXXV.  XXXVI.     Edinburgh:  Thomas  Clark.) 

Charges  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  &c. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  &c.    By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.|  Areh 
bishop  of  Dublm.    Loudon ;   Fellowes. 
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9ome  germ  of  reason.  [These  luxmes 
we  employ  merely  as  intelligible  sym- 
Ik>18>  without  waiting  to  argue  for 
their  accuracy.  Who,  indeed^  could 
fix  a  definite  nomenclature  upon  par- 
ties shifting  and  fluctuating  as  men  ever 
do  in  the  ardour  of  argument^  and  the 
unconscious  modification  of  their  own 
opinions  by  those  of  their  adversaries  ?] 
In  shorty  it  may  be  fidrly  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  some  rational  conside- 
rations adducible  on  both  sides.  What 
jDontroversYy  short  of  those  on  funda- 
jnental  bebefsy  has  ever  subsisted  for 
•nj  time  in  which  there  has  not  ?  For 
example^  it  has  never  been  otherwise 
in  the  innumerable  internal  contests 
of  the  Roman  Church.  For  we  need 
not  insist  on  it,  our  present  differences 
are  feeble  compared  with  those  which 
hare  asrain  and  again  shaken  and  im- 
perilled the  boasted  unity  of  Rome. 
She  need  not  exult  It  is  not  for  her 
to  sneer  at  our  divisions.  Her  own 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists — at  this  moment 
her  own  Cisalpines  and  Transalpines — 
hare  fought,  and  fight,  on  questions 
more  vitaJ,  according  to  her  own  theory, 
than  any  that  sunder  us.  Indeed  to 
aninfaUible  church  every  thing  is  vital. 
In  such  a  body  an  undecided  dispute 
18  a  confession  of  imbecility  or  of 
worse.  If  she  could  pronounce,  and 
will  not,  she  is  inhuman ;  if  she  would 
pronounce,  but  cannot,  she  is  im- 
potent. 

We  acknowledge  it  is  stupid  and 
uninterestmg  enough  to  take  this  An- 

flican  controversy  thus  moderately. 
(at  really,  as  we  can  afford  to  keep  a 
conscience,  we  must  be  excused  sur- 
rendering our  ''private  jud^ent" 
into  the  keeping  of  any  party  in  our 
excellent  Church.  We  must  be  some- 
what better  satisfied  of  the  judgment 
of  both  of  them  l>efore  we  do  so.  And 
we  honestly  confess  we  have  not  yet 
detected  any  certain  indications  of  in- 
£Ulibility  in  the  champions  of  either. 

Writing  for  laymen  altogether — 
for  plain  persons  who  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  real 
questions  at  issue — we  shall  endeavour, 
as  a  public  service  to  the  honest  of  all 
parties,  to  offer  some  slight  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  this  very  interesting  dis- 
'pate.  To  principles  and  generalities 
we  must,  indeed,  confine  ourselves; 
the  details  are  subjects  for  folios. 

The  most  general  and  widest  ground 
of  diff^raic9»  with  wlucb  ftU  others 


connect    themselves,    may   be  stated 
somewhat  thus: — 

Christianity  consists  of  two  clemcn  ts : 
an  internal  element,  and  an  external 
one — a  soul  and  a  body,  holding  (as  all 
appear  equally  to  concede)  the  same 
real  proportion  of  importance  to  each 
other  as  these  portions  of  the  complex 
human  nature.  In  the  individual  man, 
from  whom  we  have  taken  the  obvious 
parallel,  there  is  no  physical  conflict 
oetween  these  two  departments  of  his 
being ;  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
wisdom  of  his  Maker  has  taken  it  out 
of  his  power  to  meddle  with  the 
machinery  that  connects  them.  In  the 
religion  of  Christ  this  was  impossible 
to  be  done  ;  for  the  very  essence  and 
business  of  that  religion  is,  to  operate 
upon  and  by  the  free  voluntary  agent. 
A  final  controlling  power  being  always, 
of  course,  reserved  for  the  Divine 
Superintendent,the  religion  is  delivered 
over  to  us  (like  the  other  blessings  of 
life)  to  corrupt  or  to  preserve  the 
blessed  bequest  as  we  will.  Now,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present, 
the  main  point  in  Church  History  has 
been  the  constant  effort  to  retain,  to 
adjust,  or  to  alter,  the  due  propor- 
tionate relation  of  these  two  elements 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  There 
could  not  but  have  been  some  such 
conflict  of  energies  within  the  Church, 
for  human  nature  has  deep  within 
itself  the  root  of  that  one  ever-vary- 
ing controversy  which  in  all  its  thou- 
sand forms  has  occupied  the  rival 
leaders  of  theological  opinion  in  all 
ages.  Sometimes,  accordingly,  the 
men  who  struggled  for  the  body  of 
truth,  sometimes  they  who  laboured  to 
preserve  its  soul,  have  had  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  sometimes — a  rare  and  happy 
interval — the  right  relation  of  the 
two  seems  to  have  been  almost  exactly 
caught  and  fixed.  The  leaders,  of 
course,  wrote,  and  preached,  and  suf- 
fered, in  their  turns ;  and  the  charges 
and  defences  have  ever  been  in  sub- 
stance remarkably  similar.  The  vin- 
dicators of  the  Body  of  religion  have 
cried  out  that  they  loved  the  spirit 
as  well  as  their  adversaries,  but  that 
they  considered  the  preservation  of  the 
body  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  its 
presence  and  power;  and  have  usually 
wound  up  with  some  sharp  insinua- 
tions of  the  alarming  increase  and  the 
heavy  evil  of  unregulated  fanaticism 
in  their  unhappy  times.    The  others 
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have  retorted^  that  they  likewise  fully 
admitted  the  uses  of  the  bodily  organi- 
zation of  religion,  but  would  die 
sooner  than  let  it  stifle  the  spirit  which 
it  was  only  meant  to  subserve;  nor 
were  they  slow  to  match  the  nicknames 
of  their  antagonists  with  some  round 
abuse  of  formalists  and  pharisees^ 
wherever  the  same  might  lurk.  The 
question  was  thus,  as  it  is  at  this  day^ 
a  question  of  degree ;  and,  like  every 
such  question,  scarcely  admitting  of 
any  termination  but  the  weariness  of 
the  combatants  or  of  the  public. 

That  each  view  of  religion  was  liable 
to  grievous  perversion  is  only  to  say 
that  each  was  in  the  hands  of  men. 
There  certainly  must  be  somewhere  a 
due  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  elements  to  each  other ; 
and  no  doubt  the  principle  of  Christian 
love  did  actually  bind  men  to  that  pro- 
portion as  long  as  the  "  first  love** 
fasted.  As  it  failed,  the  failure 
brought  its  own  punishment  in  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Each  might 
then  gain  an  accidental  superiority; 
but  the  process  was  obvious  and  irre- 
sistible by  which  the  men  of  rule  and 
discipline,  possessing  the  places  of 
power,  gradually  overcame  opposition, 
and  being  left  unbalanced  by  the  re- 
quisite spiritual  antagonism,  inevitably 
gravitated  earthward.  The  caloric  of 
spiritual  ardour  either  evaporating 
altogether,  or  being  confined  to  parti- 
cular regions  (the  monastery  or  the  de- 
sert), the  mass  closed,  condensed^  crys- 
tallized, and  the  frozen  product  was-* 
Popery. 

At  length  a  counter  effort  was 
made.  That  prodigious  man,  Luther, 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  awaken- 
ing the  western  world  to  attempt  it. 
A  sudden  access  of  spiritual  heat 
entered  the  torpid  frame  of  the 
Church.  In  some  places  the  old  or- 
ganization could  not  stand  the  expan- 
sive power,  and  burst  in  shivers  around 
it;  in  others  it  was  considerably 
softened  and  enlivened  by  it,  and 
might  have  been  far  more  so  but  for  the 
unfortunate  bond  of  pretended  infalli- 
bility which  made  the  Roman  teachers 
too  proud  to  be  taught.  In  others, 
again,  the  spiritual  impulse,  unguided, 
ran  loose  of^all  restraint,  proclaimed  it 
an  insult  to  enforce  any,  and  presented 
in  Quakerism  and  similar  formations 
tiia  proper  pole  of  ultra- Catholicism— 
fsdi  xnistaKen^  because  each  extreme. 


It  is  not  wonderful  that  after  the 
Ileformation,  under  the  free  develop* 
ment  of  opinion  that  has  since  then 
existed  in  all  Protestant  countries* 
the  fundamental  opposition  of  which  we 
have  spoken  should  have  become  more 
and  more  prominently  exhibited.  Be* 
tween  the  two  extremes.  Spirit  with^ 
out  Form  and  Form  without  Spirit^ 
the  various  religious  communities  nave 
veered ;  each  happily  persuaded  of  its 
own  absolute  perfection  while  it  lasted* 
and  all  (as  in  controversy  bound) 
vigorously  charging  their  rivals  with 
the  most  remote  and  repulsive  forms  of 
the  views  the  said  rivals  appeared  to 
advocate.  In  general  these  charges 
were  pretty  equally  true  on  all  sides. 
The  present  age  is  no  exception. 

Still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  oM 
names, 

and  the  old  necesfflties  of  controversy 
bring  with  them  the  same  old  shifts 
and  devices.  Plain  people  will  know 
how  to  hold  the  balance.  The  Ox* 
onian  divine  is  at  heart  a  papist,  upon 
the  same  principles  that  the  evangeli* 
cal  clergyman  is  secretly  an  indepen- 
dent.  Jewel  was  "  an  irreverent  dissen- 
ter" with  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
certainty  that  Laud  was  intriguing  to  be 
a  cardinal.  He  who  vrith  one  pierdng 
eye  has  caught  Dr.  Wiseman  in  • 
certain  apartment  of  Oriel  College* 
planning  the  best  method  of  swamping 
the  existing  Church  Establishment^ 
has  doubtless  with^the  other  observed 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel  in  secret  conclave 
with  Mr.  John  Burnet  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  will  men  rise  abore 
these  childish  tricks  ?  When  will  thejr 
learn  to  write  under  the  eye  of  Goa 
and  their  own  conscience,  and  cease  to 
think  that  those  falsehoods  may  be 
safely  vented  in  religious  disputes 
which  on  any  other  subject  would  meet 
with  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  the 
world  ? 

But  we  must  not  lose  our  temper 
(like  so  many  other  mediators)  while 
exhorting  our  neighbours  to  keep 
theirs.  Our  readers  will  now  hare 
perceived  the  general  purport  of  the 
dispute.  The  rival  parties,  to  judge 
from  their  own  way  of  speaking,  whioh 
is  the  only  fair  way  of  judging,  appear 
both  equidly  to  admit  that  the  inward 
spiritual  state  is  the  chief  point  alike 
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in  Church  and  Individual :  they  differ 
as  to  the  means  which  they  conceive 
that  God  has  provided  to  preserve  it. 
And  upon  this  latter  point,  too>  the 
difference  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
one  only  of  degree.  For  both  profess 
to  think  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
Church  are  of  great  utility  and  impor- 
tance to  religion;  but  the  one,  the 
party  stigpnoatized  by  their  adversaries 
9M  popish,  declare  their  conviction  that 
ike  episcopal  succession  of  the  mi- 
ilistry  and  due  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments are  ordinarily  indispensable  for 
the  purposes  of  God-— matters  to  which 
men  are  perpetually  bound,  irrespec- 
tively of  any  perception  of  mere  tem- 
porary utility ;  the  others,  whom  their 
adversaries  compliment  with  the  title 
of  ultra- Protestant,  maintain  that  such 
ULternal  ordinances,  whether  of  men 
or  things,  have  little  or  no  claim  be- 
yond that  palpable  production  of  direct 
•piritual  improvement  which  originally 
gave  them  birth.  The  one,  accord- 
ifigly,  regard  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  something  very 
solemn  and  mysterious,  its  structure  in 
its  chief  characteristics  unalterable, 
fnd  its  sacramental  rites,  when  received 
by  faith,  as  possessing  a  mode  of  effi- 
eacy  which  in  the  present  state  of 
beinff  we  cannot  expect  fully  to  under- 
stand, but  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  to  be  of  the  deepest  moment. 
The  others  reject  all  such  supposi- 
tions as  the  inventions  of  a  mystical 
temper,  and  while  preserving,  in  obe- 
dience to  our  Lord's  commands,  the 
rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
considen  the  whole  purpose  of  these 
to  be  intelligible  on  very  ordinary 
grounds,  and  all  other  Church  regula- 
tions to  be  left  entirely  free  to  all  men 
to  arrange  as  shall  to  them  seem  most 
expedient.  In  support  of  their  respec- 
tive views  the  one  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  Christian  antiquity  as  evolving  the 
meaning  of  the  briefer  hints  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  other  considers  such  an  autho- 
rity precarious,  or  even  worse  than  pre- 
carious, and  professes  to  discover  an 
almost  immediate  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  whole  world  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  if  not  be- 
fore it.  Into  connected  questions  we 
cannot  now  enter.  The  principal  is 
that  of  the  relation  of  Faith  and  prac- 
tical Holiness  to  Justification ;  on  which 
the  Oxonians  hold  that  the  pure  Lu- 
theran theory  (which  makes  mere  con- 


fidence in  Christ  the  condition  at  all 
times  of  life)  is  neither  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  can  by  any 
artifice  be  kept  practically  clear  of 
antinomianism ;  while  their  adversa- 
ries proclaim  that  every  addition  to 
that  condition,  or  modification  of  it, 
under  any  circumstances  of  guilt 
whatsoever,  amounts  to  recognising 
the  proper  merit  of  human  works,  and 
subverts  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 
We  know  well  how  bitterly  contro- 
versialists resent  any  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  a  good  tlirivine  question  of 
dispute ;  on  that  alone  they  are  beau- 
tifully unanimous ;  and  therefore  we 
anticipate  an  universal  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  when  we  venture  to 
state  our  long  established  conviction, 
that  this  last  question  is  in  a  greater 
degree  a  question  of  words  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  compass  of  divinity ; 
— that  is,  that  both  parties,  when 
teaching  practical  religion,  mean  al- 
most literally  the  same  thing,  differing 
just  in  the  order  in  which  they  prefer 
to  name  the  two  elements  whose 
relative  importance  is  disputed ;  the 
watchword  of  the  one  being  "  Belief 
on  which  Holiness  follows,"  of  the 
other,  "  Holiness  which  is  founded  in 
Belief.'*  Try  it  by  one  simple  unan- 
swerable test.  Place  an  Arminian 
and  a  Calvinistic  minister  of  equal 
qualifications  and  experience  (after 
they  have  sufficiently  fought  the  whole 
quinquarticular  controversy  through, 
and  been  much  disposed  to  wish  the 
existence  of  a  little  private  inquisition 
for  each  other's  heresy)  by  the  bed-side 
of  a  sick  man ;  ask  the  poor  penitent, 
after  they  have  left  him,  to  tell  you  the 
tenor  of  their  exhortations ;  and  wo 
agree  to  forfeit  all  claims  to  theolo- 

fical  sagacity  if  there  be  found  one 
air's  breadth  difference  in  the  suh^ 
stance  of  the  instructions  of  the  two. 
After  all,  can  any  thing  parry  that  f 
The  immense  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion in  Luther's  day,  whose  position 
was  in  many  respects  exceedingly  like 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  arose  out  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  nature  of  the  battle  he  had  to 
wage  against  the  enormous  practical 
abuses  of  the  Church.  The  axe  could 
be  laid  to  the  root  of  those  fearful 
abates,  that  sagacious  and  powerful 
spirit  saw,  only  by  incessantly  preach- 
ing down  the  popular  delusion  of  an 
earthly  purchase-money  of  any  kind 
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for  heaven  ;  and  that  preaching  couM 
rest  only  on  the  deep  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  gratuitous  pardon 
tlirough  merits  wholly  external  to  our 
own ;  and  the  Jirst  conscious  act 
whereby  the  adult  man  can  approach 
the  protecting  shadow  of  these  merits 
must  needs  be  (from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  in  rational  voluntary 
agents)  the  knowledge  and  the  due 
relying  estimate  of  the  same ; — but  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  any  divine  of  any  school  in 
our  Church,  who  in  substance  denies 
any  one  of  these  propositions. 

We  may  now  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  the  parties,  if  we  can  at  all 
continue  to  do  so  without  burning  our 
fingers.  We  acknowledge  it  is  a 
somewhat  unmanageable  team  we  have 
to  keep  together,  and  quite  enough  to 
try  the  skill  even  of  old  charioteers 
like  ourselves. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  from  the 
"Anglo- Catholic's"  peculiar  impression 
of  the  importance  of  the  Church  as 
an  express  creation  of  God,  and  the 
appointed  home  of  believers  in  Him, 
he  will  insist  constantly  upon  the  un- 
qualified duty  of  being  found  in  its 
communion.  That  communion,  as  we 
understand  him,  he  considers  to  em- 
brace all  bodies,  however  defective  in 
other  respects,  which  have  maintained 
the  old  continuous  succession  of  the 
ministry,  and  not  lost  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  as  exhibited  in 


the  three  common  creeds.  Thus  he 
denies  on  the  one  hand  the  validity  of 
any  ministerial  commission  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  alleged  representatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  on  the  other  ex- 
plodes the  unwarrantable^  because 
altogether  modern,  pretences  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rome  (any  more  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  to 
despotic  supremacy  over  his  brethren. 
As  to  the  bodies  that  lie  beyond  the 
episcopal  polity,  he  gives  them  prettj 
plainly  to  understand  that  he  thinks 
them  liable  to  all  the  consequences  that 
may  result  from  contradicting  (under 
of  course  the  palliation  of  ignorance 
in  its  various  degrees,)  the  express  will 
of  God.*  As  he  considers  a  life 
within  the  Church  (thus  understood) 
to  be  of  such  moment,  the  rites  that 
commence  and  continue  it  will  assnme 
proportional  importance  in  his  eyesj 
and  he  speaks  with  mysterious  reve- 
rence of  the  initiatory  ceremony  of 
Baptism,  the  continuative  sustenance 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  solemn  act* 
long  discontinued  among  us,  which 
excludes  offenders  from  this  mystical 
society.  The  superintendents  of  the 
Church  he  holds  to  be,  by  a  divine 
authority,  the  bishops  in  descent  from 
the  apostles ;  reserving  of  course  the 
perpetual  right  to  abandon  even  an 
ejjiscopal  teacher  of  heresy.  In  shorty 
he  believes  the  Church  to  have  been 
Jixed  once  for  all  in  that  form  which 
we  find  in  the  successive  times  of  the 


•  In  the  spirit  of  all  this — mutatis  mutandis — the  genuine  Presbyterian  theory 
coincides.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  have  ever  claimed  for  their  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  the  authority  of  a  permanent  unchangeable  law  founded  on 
Scripture,  and  there  fixed  once  for  all.  In  the  particular  question  as  to  what  that 
original  apostolic  government  was,  the  Presbyterian  differs  from  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  principle  (the  point  now  alone  interesting  the  public)  that  whatever 
was  then  fixed  by  the  apostles  is  thenceforth  and  for  ever  unalterable ;  he  has  ever 
taken  his  resolute  stand  with  the  Oxford  divines.  How  earnestly  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  one  original  scriptural  svstem,  complete  to  the  minutest  particular, 
and  to  the  exclusion  (and  indeed  the  abhorrence)  of  all  others,  was  maintained  by 
the  founders  of  British  Prcsbyterianism,  the  readers  of  Hooker  need  not  be  in- 
formed. In  the  practical  application  of  Church  authority,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  as  yet  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  decisions  of  the  divines  of  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh;  the  former  admitting  limitations,  the  latter  apparently  none ;  the 
most  popular  and  powerful  Presbyterian  party  indeed  stating  the  claims  of  the 
Church  in  a  much  more  decisive  and  unqualified  manner  than  any  other  school  of 
theology  now  existing  outside  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  the  late  address  of  the 
**  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  in  which  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  with  Church  nominations  or  Church  punishments,  is  urged  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  to  bo  tantamount  to  a  **  denial  of  Christ."  Some  of  the 
most  energetic  of  the  leaders  of  this  interesting  movement  have  considered  it  to 
be  their  duty,  as  Presbyterians,  to  resolve  in  the  afRrmative  an  important  practical 

Siestion — whether  Christian  communion  ought  to  be  refused  to  any  who  quosUon 
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Apocalypse,  of  (gnatiin>y  of  Irens^is,  of 
Crprian ;  that  God,  as  the  Author  not 
of  confusion  but  of  order,  framed  it  to 
be  a  perpetually  expanding  republic  of 
co-equal  episcopates  under  Christ;  and 
that  any  thing  livhich  tends  to  infringe 
this  constitution,  whether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  monarchical  despotism  (as  Po- 
pery) or  of  democratic  despotism  (as 
Independency),  is  equally  a  desertion 
of  the  command  ana  design  of  God. 
And  in  support  of  this  he  confidently 
appeal.s  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
of  which  records  so  abundantly  sur- 
vive ;  and  defies  alike  the  papist  and 
the  independent  to  find  a  shadow  of 
their  speculations  there. 

Such  are  the  general  views  (as  far 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  brochures  that  sur- 
round us)  which,  in  purposed  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romanist*s  exclusive  claims 
to  Catholicism,  and  of  the  modern  Dis- 
senter's contemptuous  rejection  of  that 
Attribute,  have  assumed  the  title  of 
Ai^lo- Catholic  theology.  The  practi- 
cal writings  of  this  school  of  teachers 
•re  of  course  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  their  theoretical  views.  Their 
chief  object  is  to  impress  humility  and 
reverence ;  for  these,  they  tell  us,  are 
what  the  age  chiefly  needs.  A  life  of 
solicitous  self-government,  daily  and 
even  studied  self-denial,  the  cross  not 
putward  alone  but  inward  too,  and  a 
constant  realizing  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  his  ordinances — such  are  the 
topics  on  which  they  principally  insist. 
And  that  in  their  style  there  is  a  very 
finasual  beauty,  refinement,  and  ten- 
derness, few,  we  suppose,  on  any  side 
will  be  disposed  to  question. 

Against  these  opinions,  we  need 
scarcely  tell  our  readers,  an  opposition 
of  no  ordinary  force  has  subsisted  from 
nearly  the  period  of  their  first  pub- 
lication. That  this  controversy,  like 
every  other  protracted  polemical  en- 
counter in  our  Church  history,  should 
abound  in  exaggerated  criminations  of 
all  kinds,  no  one  who  had  given  up 
the  expectation  of  modern  miracles 
could  fail  to  anticipate.  That  it 
should  have  become  a  serious  question 
on  one  side  whether  certain  opposing 
views  were  not  considerably  ''worse 
than  atheism,*'  on  the  other  whether 
**  Antichrist"  in  person  had  not  be- 
come incarnate,  no  one  even  mode- 
rately versed  in  Strype  and  Collier, 
in  Fuller  and  Bometi  will  very  deeply 


marvel.  But  without  entering  mi- 
nutely into  the  analysis  of  specific 
questions  (which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  not  within  our  present  scope), 
we  must  be  a11owi*d  to  say,  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  professed  revivers  of 
the  ancient  theology  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  to  excite  opposition,  and  to 
justify  it  too.  We  do  not  allude  so 
much  to  the  theological  doctrines 
themselves  when  we  say  this ;  for, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
real  amount  of  proof  that  can  be 
brought  either  to  sustain  them  as  true, 
or  to  prove  them  the  doctrines  of  our 
chief  divines,  we  are  really  forced 
to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
public  was  for  the  most  part  very  im- 
perfectly informed  what  the  doctrines 
truly  leere,  about  whose  tendencies 
they  heard  such  vague  and  alarming 
rumours.  To  this  day  the  contro- 
versy has  not  produced  one  book 
which  can  be  called  a  fair  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
whole  question.  Is  apostolic  succes- 
sion really  essential  to  a  rightly  con- 
stituted church?  Is  Baptism  more 
than  an  outward  introduction  to  an 
outward  church,  or  the  Eucharist  more 
than  a  memorial  rite?  These  are  im- 
portant questions  indeed;  but  these 
were  not  the  points  that  agitated  the 
mass  of  the  public.  Alas !  we  feel  such 
matters  far  too  feebly  for  them  alone 
ever  to  affect  us  thus.  But  there  is 
in  the  public  mind  a  hatred  of  priestly 
domination,  and  of  popery  as  its  most 
fearful  embodiment^  which  is  a  just 
hatred,  a  rightful,  and  well-grounded, 
and  conscientious  hatred;  a  hatred 
built  upon  centuries  of  gloomv  expe- 
rience, and  which  no  man  should  dare 
trifle  with :  and  this  most  legitimate 
feeling  these  accomplished  writers  from 
the  recesses  of  their  colleges  unduly 
overlooked,  or  even  at  times  were  so 
very  misguided  as  to  treat  with  a  kind 
of  subdued  and  compassionate  sarcasm. 
Those  who  propose  views  which  they 
must  be  conscious  have,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance,  are  bound  in  common  Chris- 
tian charity  to  be  excessively  careful 
how  they  alarm  the  conscientious  fears 
of  good  men.  It  is  indeed  most  idle 
to  sav  that  the  views  which  we  have 
sketched  are  popery ;  they  cannot  well 
be  that,  unless  the  views  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  Christianity  were 
popish;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
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there  is  much  in  them  \>'liich  may  he 
represented  so  as  to  look  very  like  it, 
exactly  as  there  is  abundance  in  the 
forms   and   expressions   of  the   early, 
ages  which  it  has  always  been  the  easy 
artifice  of  Romish  advocates  to  con- 
found under  similarity  of  names  with 
the  unhappy  inventions  of  Liter  times. 
And  if  to  this   be  added  an  unsea- 
sonable gentleness  studiously  adopted 
in  speaking  of  that  grievously  cor- 
rupted Churchi  and  an  impatient  que- 
rnlousness  as  to  the  failures  or  diffi- 
culties   of   our    own,   no    one    need 
wonder  at  unfriendly  suspicions  arising 
as  to  the  object  of  the  entire  move- 
ment.    If  men  do  hold  the  very  inno- 
cent   doctrine    that    the    Church    of 
Christ  has  ever  remained  in   vi&ible 
perpetuity  on  earth  ;  that  a  succession 
derived  through  corrupt  Rome  is  yet 
valid  and  real,  even  as  a  man  though 
morally  and  physically  diseased  can 
possess  and  transmit  property ;  if  men 
will  not  borrow  her  own  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation,  and  prefer  with 
Hooker  not  to  deny  to  her  members 
that  possibility  of  heaven  which  they 
deny  to  us ;  still  it  is  needful  so  to  do 
this  that  our  unabated  abhorrence  of 
her    corruptions    shall    be   dbtinctly 
known ;  it    is  not    needful    that  we 
should  gaze  with  languid  and  desir- 
ing eyes  upon  visions  of  that  unity 
which  we  profess  to  believe  impossible 
while  she  remains  the  thing  she  is ;  as 
if  it  were  not  an  old  moral  axiom  that 
men  ought  to  beware  how  they  habi- 
tuate themselves  to  desire  even   un- 
der conditions,  that  which  they  know 
they  cannot  without  those  conditions 
rightfully  possess.     The  very  produc- 
tion of  such  a  treatise  as  the  famous 
Ninetieth  Tract  shows  how  unguarded 
must  have  been  the  language  that  could 
make  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  ad- 
minister that  most  discreditable  correc- 
tive.   It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  this  treatise  was  written  to  show 
that  our  Church  in  her  Articles  left  her 
members  free  as  to  their  beliefs  of  cer- 
tain primitive  tenets,  and  that  she  did  not 
necessarily  oppose  any  thing  that  could 
be  fairly  deemed  catholic  in  Romanism, 
even  while  denouncing  the  real  errors 
of    that    system, — thus    to    prevent 
thoughtless  enthusiasts  from  seeking 
Catholicism  there;  but  in   the  first 
place^  how    mismanaged  must   haTe 
Wen  the  enthusiasm  for  primitive  be« 


llefs  and  practices,  how  imprudent  the 
forms  of  expression,  which  could  occa- 
sion the  danger  this  composition  was 
intended  to  remedy  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  how  still  more  strangely  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing must  have  been  the  author,  to 
couch  his  treatise  in  such  a  form  that 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  only 
the  most  indulgent  critic  could  be  ex- 
pected to  discover  this  to  have  been  its 
object ! 

In  the  exceeding  veneration  of  the 
Anglo- Catholics  for  all  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  antiquity,  there  is  also  a 
danger  which  needs  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  However  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  have  been  present  with 
the  early  church,  there  is  most  sure 
and  sufficing  proof  that  it  was  under 
no  constant  inspiration.  This  once 
admitted,  criticism  is  legitimate.  The 
Fathers  are  of  higher  value  than  an 
age  like  ours  is  willing  to  admit,  as 
theologians  of  a  very  lofty  and  un- 
worldly cast  of  thought ;  and  they  are 
still  more  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the 
hereditary  beliefs  of  the  Church  ;  but 
there  is  still  no  trace  about  them  of 
any  thing  which  should  emancipate 
them  from  the  authority  of  a  fair  and 
liberal  criticism.  As  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  some  erroneous  practices  stole 
in  on  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  this  is 
enough  to  warrant  a  sympathizing  in- 
deed, but  an  independent  examination 
of  their  views  in  even  the  second. 
There  is  surely  a  medium  between  the 
unwarrantable  vituperation  of  theorista 
like  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  and  the  ascrip- 
tion^ of  infallibility.  They  are  inva- 
luable evidences,  but  the  witness  must 
not  shirk  cross-examination.  We 
freely  confess  with  Jewel  and  others 
of  the  most  Protestant  of  our  old 
divines,  we  do  think  that  nothing  im- 
portantly erroneous  in  religion  haa 
ever  yet  been  shown  to  be  really  ca- 
tholic through  the  whole  course  of 
these  earlier  ages ;  but  this  admission 
will  still  leave  open  to  examination  a 
great  variety  of  minor  questions  that 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 
In  those  of  our  own  great  divines  whose 
dearest  studies,  next  to  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,  lay  among  these  venerable 
authors,  we  find  the  true  medium  for 
the  English  churchman;  in  Hooker, 
and   Bramhalli  and  Hammond^  and 
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Andrewes;  the  reverential  attention, 
the  strong  predisposition  to  accept 
whatever  came  undeniably  thus  au- 
thenticated, and  yet,  with  all,  the 
unshackled  judgment  that  beseems  the 
worthy  student  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Nor  do  we  think  these  over  esti- 
mating views  fair  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  itself.  We  do  not 
want  indeed  with  Homer*6  heroes  to 
cry — 

4*1^11  IIATEPnK  fiiy  m,fi,uunt  itf;^«/ii^*  umi, 

God  knows  we  feel  how  infinitely  be- 
low the  practical  level  of  such  a  period 
we  are,  with  our  self-seeking  calcula- 
tions, our  unloving  tempers,  our  un- 
believing spirit,  our  worldly,  money- 
making  lives.  It  is  not  for  us  to  talk 
slightingly  of  the  Polycarps  and  the 
Cyprians.  Still,  the  Lord  of  the 
Cnurch  is  '<  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  can  suit 
his  superintending  influence  as  per- 
fectly as  ever  He  has  done  to  the  wants 
of  the  time ;  and  has  shown  in  even 
the  latest  age  how  little  exhausted  is 
that  spiritual  soil  of  which  His  Father 
is  the  husbandman.  Now  we  cer- 
tainly do  think  that  this  constant  and 
exclusive  exaltation  of  antiquity  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  our  feelings  of 
this  perpetuity  of  protecting  suprin- 
tendence ;  to  encourage  a  servile  humi- 
lity untrue  to  our  real  gifts ; — while 
again,  it  puts  out  of  view  the  necessary 
advantages  which,  if  we  are  not 
wilfully  blind,  we  must  know  ourselves 
to  possess  above  our  spiritual  ancestry, 
in  the  vast  accumulation  of  experience 
we  inherit  from  all  the  long  line  of 
forefathers  that  connects  us  with  them. 
The  true  question,  we  must  remind 
our  patristic  votaries,  is  often,  not 
what  hcLS  Au^stine  said,  or  Chry- 
sostom?  but  what  would  Augustine  or 
Chrysostom  say,  if  with  his  traditional 
beliefs  he  could  understand  our  posi- 
tion and  history?  Who  can  believe 
that  Chrysostom,  doubtless  orthodox 
in  his  real ,  views,  would  yet  have 
spoken  as  he  has  done  of  the  eucharist, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  critics 
would  yet  arise  to  torture  his  gor- 
geous oriental  rhetoric  into  proo£  of 
a  logical  conundrum  about  substance 
and  accident  he  never  dreamt  of? 
And  so  of  a  hundred  similar  points 
In  these  great  writers,   which  con-. 


stantly  require  this  understood  quali- 
fication. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  utility  of  the  primi- 
tive writers  as  witnesses  to  the  scheme 
of  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
churches  (which  to  deny  is  about  as  sen- 
sible as  to  afBrm  that  the  possession  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles  supersedes  all 
the  value  of  the  writings  of  Hooker, 
or  the  administration  of  Whitgift,  as 
evidences  and  illustrations  of  reforma- 
tion principles  in  England),  there 
must  still  be  no  servile  subjection  to 
their  incidental  opinions  or  decisions. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves  a  little  more 
fully  on  this ;  for  simple  as  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  question,  it  has  been 
so  obscured  by  the  perverse  exaggera- 
tions of  controversy  as  to  need  ex- 
plicit statement. 

The  one  question  for  a  Christian  man 
is,  what  has  Christ  said,  and  what  have 
the  apostles  said  or  held,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Spirit ;  and  every  thing, 
whether  it  be  called  "Scripture**  or 
"tradition,"  whether  inspired  or  un- 
inspired, whether  written,  spoken,  or 
done,  will  be  valuable  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  seems  likely  to  express 
that.  This  rule  (simple,  but  ever- 
more wilfully  misunderstood)  is  the 
true  ground  of  the  paramount  value  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  the  proper  measure,  whereby 
we  are  to  range  in  their  due  order  all 
the  subordinate  and  accessory  helps 
that  may  be  attainable  for  discovering 
the  genuine  will  of  God.  Where  all 
the  writers  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
age  immediately  following  are  unani- 
mous,  we  can  scarcely  place  the  convinc- 
ing efficacy  of  such  an  evidence  as  to 
what  was  the  doctrine  really  delivered 
by  the  apostles  much  below  the  evidence 
of  their  own  writings  and  all  rational 
divines  of  all  times  have  accordingly 
insisted  upon  such  a  corroboration  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  our  received 
Christianity  as  of  great  supplemen- 
tary importance.  Scripture  is  in  itself 
as  far  above  any  human  writings  as  an 
Angel  is  above  a  Man;  but  for  all  that, 
if  a  traveller  received  a  sudden  com- 
munication from  an  angel,  he  would 
not  be  sorry  to  have  a  friend  at  his 
side  to  whom  he  might  turn  to  verify 
his  own  impressions  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  message.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  prodigiously  absurd  to 
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accuse  the  traveller  of  slighting  the 
dignity  of  the  angel,  if,  in  his  very 
solicitude  to  understand  him  perfectly, 
he   asked  an   opinion  from  the  man. 
How  much  more  rational  would  be 
Buch  an  application  if  the  friend  hap- 
pened to  stand  nearer  the  divine  visi- 
tant, and  thus  to  be  in  one  important 
respect  likely  to  have  more  thoroughly 
caught  the  force  of  his  expressions! 
Give  us,  in  short,  but  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Paul  and  John  taught  any 
particular  doctrine,  and  we  care  not 
through  what  channel  you  derive  your 
conviction.      We  venerate  Scripture, 
not  because  it  is   a  certain  magical 
cluster  of  letters  and  words,  (which 
would  be  a  sort  of  Christian  cabala, 
a  sort  of  Scriptural /)o;?cry,)  but  be- 
cause  we  believe   it  the  most  perfect 
existing  transcript  of  the  beliefs  of  in- 
spired men.     Find  some  more  of  these 
beliefs  any  where   else  if  you  can  ; 
prove  them  to  be  genuine;  and  we 
shall  be  just  as  willing  to  receive  and 
adopt  them.    Hence  it  is  that  our  great 
English    divines  have    ever  rejected 
Romanism,   not   merely  because  she 
admits  her  dependance  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence for  her  additions  to  the  faith — for 
strong  and  universal  hearsay  evidence 
may  sometimes  be  respectable  proof 
enough — but  because  she  can  really  pro- 
duce no  evidence  of  the  kind  that  can 
stand  a  moment's  candid  examination. 
Her  entire  artifice  consists  in  preserving 
certain  ancient  terms,  whose  original 
meaning  she  has  completely  altered  in 
her  own   practice,   and  then  quoting 
the  ancient  passages  in  which  the  terms 
occur  as  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
spurious  modern  doctrine.  For  example, 
some  of  the  old  writers  vented  half  a 
dozen  different  conjectures  about  the 
state  of   our  imperfect  nature  after 
death  ;  and,  as  men  will  do,  they  some- 
times expressed  them  as  conjectures, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment or  exposition,  as  views  of  which 
they  were  individually  convinced.  The 
variety,  and  even  mutual  opposition  of 
these  views  plsdnly  enough  show  that 
these  Fathers  had  no  apostolic  instruc- 
tion whatever  on  the  subject.      But 
Home,   some  thousand  years    or    so 
later,  thought  it  expedient  to  stamp 
with  her  authority  a  certain  very  un- 
grounded but  very  lucrative  theory  of 
a  purgative  fire ;  and  accordingly  she 
now  cites  with  marvellous  impudence 
every  single  one  of  these   passages, 


smoothing  as  she  best  may  their  palpa- 
ble hostility  to  each  other,  as  proofs 
that  her  modern  invention  was  the  un- 
questioned doctrine  of  St.  Paul.    Ori- 
gen  and  Ambrose,  Hilary  and  Lactan- 
tius,  thought  it  hinted  in  Scripture  that 
there  was  to  be  some  mysterious  fire 
to  try  all  men,  saints  and  sinners,  at 
the  last  day.   What  matters  it  ?    They 
expressed  something  about ''  fire,"  and 
must  therefore  have  meant  a  fire  not 
to  try  all,  but  only  some — not  to  try 
saints,  but  sinners  only — not  at  the  last 
day,  but  directly  after  death — that  u» 
they  must  have  meant  the  precise  op- 
posite of  what  they  say.     But  Austin 
(the  main  dependance,  observe,  for  the 
whole  argument)  delivers  no  less  than 
three  di&rent  suppositions  about  the 
state  of  sinners  aAer  death,  and  in- 
variably expresses  his  utter  uncertainty 
about  the  whole  question.    What  mat- 
ter, again  ?  he,  too,  writes  something 
about  purification  and  fire ;   and,  by 
omitting  all  his  expressions  of  uncer- 
tainty, we  may  convert  him  into  a  very 
satisfactory  proof — that  the  particular 
Boman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with 
all  its  special  clauses,  was  held  firom 
the  beginning,  as  a  point  which  no 
man  could  venture  to  doubt  under  pain 
of  damnation  1     In  like  manner,  the 
ancients  held  a  very  high  view  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  right  participation  of 
the  Eucharist.    They  even  declare  that 
the  very  elements  are  in  a  manner 
sanctified  into  something  nobler  than 
common  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
this  mystical  communion.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  darkest  of  her  cen- 
turies, was  betrayed  into  pronouncing 
against  all  antiquity  that  the  elements 
no  longer  retained  their  physical  na- 
ture.    Accordingly,  every  phrase  of 
the  old  authors  that  declares  they  are 
a  better  bread  and  wine  than  the  sup- 
port of  physical  life,  is  adduced  to 
prove  that   they  are  not  bread  and 
wine  at  all.    "  But  what  shall  we  say 
to   Theodoret,    and   your  own  pope 
Gelasius,  and  the  Antiochian  patriarch 
Ephrem,  cum  multis  aliis,  who  ex- 
pressly tell  us  that  •  the  substance*  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain,  as  really 
as  Christ  retains  His  human  nature  in 
heaven,  and  who  constantly  illustrate 
the  one  reality  by  the  other  ?"  "  Pooh  I 
they  meant — they  nmst  have  meant— 
for  since  the  year  1 215  it  has  become  in« 
convenient  to  us  that  they  should  mtan 
any  thing  else  than—- the  substance  of 
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the  accidents !  f  !'*  ^  But  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  further  illustration. 
These  must  stand  as  sufficient  exempli- 
fications of  the  vile  trickery  of  Roman- 
ist appeals  to  antiquity.  It  may  indeed 
be  said,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  authorities  that 
can  be  thus  perverted.  But  unhappily 
thia  objection  would  tell  with  equd 
fbrce  against  the  employment  of  Scrip- 
ture itself  in  our  warfare  with  popery. 
For  the  veriest  tyro  in  controversy  can 
match  even  these  perversions  of  the 
old  Catholic  testimony  by  the  anti- 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome^  with  dis- 
tortions quite  as  unwarrantable  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  No,  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  and  cowardice  to  sur- 
render such  a  satisfactory  verification 
as  the  testimony  of  antiquity  affords, 
of  the  all-important  truth  that  ours  is 
indeed  the  system  of  the  Scriptures^ 
merely  because  one  party  '*  wrest  it 
as  they  do  also  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves unto  their  own  destruction/' 
and  another  party  find  it  convenient 
to  give  a  bad  name  to  a  mass  of  theo- 
logy which,  from  all  they  heor  of  it^ 
they  suspect  does  not  exactly  counte- 
nance their  own. 

Upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  faith,  then,  we  ought  to  value  the 
ancient  writers  as  extremely  valuable 
testimonies  ;  undisturbed  by  the  idle 
clamour  of  those  who  desure  an  apology 
for  their  own,  indolence  or  ignorance. 
We  need  not  fear  to  be  found  wander- 
ing in  the  same  pratum  spirituale  with 
the  g^eat  cdifiers  of  our  reformed 
church ;  who  felt  these  writings  to  be. 


next  to  the  immaculate  Word  of  God 
itself,  the  clearest  justification  of  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  primitive  doctrine 
and  discipline  in  England.  Let  those 
who  doubt  whether  this  is  safe  ground 
listen  to  the  most  Protestant  of  Re- 
formers ;  let  us  sound  in  their  ears 
the  glorious  old  language  in  which 
Jewell  pronounced  that  memorable 
challenge  at  Paul's  Cross,  which  never 
since  has  been  fully  and  fairly  met : — 

"  If  any  learned  man  of  all  our  ad- 
versaries, or  if  all  the  learned  men  that 
be  alive,  be  able  to  bring  any  one  suf- 
ficient sentence  oat  of  any  old  Catholic 
doctor,  or  father,  or  out  of  any  old 
General  Council,  or  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  God,  or  any  one  example 
of  the  primitive  church,  whereby  it 
may  be  clearly  and  plainly  proved,  that 
there  was  any  private  mass  in  the  whole 
world  at  that  time,  for  the  space  of  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ ;  or  that 
there  was  then  any  communion  minis- 
tered unto  the  people  under  one  kind ; 
or  that  the  people  had  their  common 
prayers  then  in  a  strange  tongue,  that 
they  understood  not ;  or  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
bishop  or  the  head  of  the  universal 
churcn  ;  or  that  the  people  were  then 
tausrht  to  believe  that  Christ's  body  is 
really,  substantially,  corporally,  car- 
nally, or  naturally  in  the  sacrament,  &c. 
[ho  adds  sundry  other  articles.]  If  any 
one  of  all  our  adversaries  be  able  to 
avouch  any  one  of  all  these  articles  by 
any  such  sufficient  authority  of  Scrip- 
tures, doctors,  or  councils,  as  I  have  re- 
quired ;  as  I  said  before,  so  say  I  now 
again,  I  am  content  to  yield  unto  him 
and  to  8ubscribe."t 


*  Thb  is  literally  the  answer  given  by  the  Coryph»us  of  Roman  controversy — ^by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  !  **  Loquitur  de  essentia  et  natura  accidentium" — De  Euchar. 
JL  xxvii.  We  have  rendered  this,  **  the  tubitance  of  the  accidents,"  because  the 
words  of  these  fathers,  which  Bellarmine  found  too  awkwardly  absurd  under  his 
perversion,  are  substantia  and  iuttm,.  Of  course  it  will  follow,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  illustration,  that  these  great  authorities  must  also  have  held  that  Christ's 
present  humanity  is  but  shadowy  and  *'  accidental,"  the  very  heresy  which  they  were 
at  the  time  opposing  as  fatal  to  all  Christianityl 

f  Elsewhere  he  says,  [Answer  to  the  papist  Harding,]  **  We  are  not  the  masters, 
but  the  scholars.  1  ouchin^  the  substance  of  religion,  we  believe  that  the  ancient 
Catholic  learned  fathers  believed  ;  we  do  that  they  did  ;  wo  say  that  they  said,  &c. 
It  is  one  gre^t  comfort  that  we  see  their  'faith  and  our  faith  to  agree  in  one.  And 
we  pity  and  lament  your  (the  Romanists*^  miserable  case  that  having  of  yourselves 
erected  a  doctrine  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  fathers,  yet  would  thus  essay  to  colour 
the  same,  and  to  deceive  the  people  only  with  the  names  and  titles  of  ancient 
fathers."  With  this,  cominp;  from  perhaps  the  most  Protestant  of  all  our  great  divines, 
mieht  be  compared  the  similar  challenge  of  one  who  was  considered  a  leader  in  a 

diflerent  school.  *'  If  any  papist,  or  all  the  papists  living,  can  prove 

that  all  or  any  of  those  points  which  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  against  the 
Church  of  England,  are  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  or  the  con- 
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So  much  for  the  popery  of  the 
Fathers.  And^  as  far  as  our  own  slen- 
der researches  extend,  we  can  most 
unequivocally  set  our  seal  to  the  de- 
claration of  Jewell.  The  rumours  and 
alarms  on  this  subject  are  unworthy  of 
divines  of  the  genuine  English  Church. 
There  is  a  paltry  impatience  of  the 
apparent  superiority  of  those  who  are 
conversant  with  these  studies,  that  we 
fear  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  tu- 
mult ;  and  perhaps  an  equally  unfair 
suspicion  as  to  the  solidity  of  those 
who  are  not,  that  may  be  too  much 
cherished  among  our  old-fashioned 
students.  But  if  some  of  our  bre- 
thren are  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,** 
and  others  of  more  leisure  and  re- 
search are  profound  in  this  other  ac- 
cessory lore,  in  God*s  name,  let  each 
exert  his  own  gift,  without  jealousy, 
and  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
Church  of  God.  If  to  one  man  be 
given  "  the  word  of  wisdom "  or 
"knowledge,"  to  another  "  divers  kinds 
of  tongues"  and  "  the  interpretation  of 
tongues,**  be  it  remembered  that  "  all 
these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.'* 

And  now  for  a  qualification  or  two. 
We  have  said  that  these  old  writers 
are  important  as  evidences  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truth  ;  proofs  that  it 
was  taught  in  the  heginning  as  it  is  now. 
But  we  bar  all  blind  surrender  of 
judgment,  all  idle  enthusiasm  for  every 
incidental  of  the  ancient  teaching.  We 
will  have  no  patrolatry,  no  adoration 


of  the  literary  "  relics'*  of  the  saints 
instead  of  their  bones,  no  dulia  of 
gifted  Angus  tin  or  lion-hearted  Am- 
brose ;  as  if  instead  of  being  noble  pre- 
lates, worthy  of  every  Christian's  prabe 
and  sympathy,  they  were  something 
altoj^ether  supernatural  and  divine  ; 
as  if  "  the  old  Catholic  Bishops"  our 
church  speaks  of,  were  literally  the 
"  angels"  which  Scripture  by  an  im- 
pressive metaphor  designates  them. 
These  and  their  fellows  were  great 
men,  but  the  Christian  Church  has 
seen  successors  scarcely  inferior,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  faithful,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Him  whose  arm  is  not 
shortened,  it  will  see  as  great  to  come. 
The  one  chief  requisite  in  such  studies 
is  the  sober  judgment  which  can  sepa- 
rate the  temporary  and  occasional  from 
the  fundamental  and  permanent.  Who 
(that  is  not  wilfully  blind)  doubts  that 
in  some  minor  points  the  men  of  those 
da}'s  were  misled  through  inevitable 
inexperience  of  the  working  and  results 
of  their  well-meant  regulations  ?  Who 
that  knows  any  thing  of  the  vitality  of 
the  Church  of  God  would  bind  it  to  all 
the  minutest  observances  of  any  stage 
of  its  changeful  existence  ?  The  busi- 
ness and  office  of  the  Church  is  to 
transform  the  world ;  and  as  the  subject 
of  the  transformation  varies  under  the 
revolutions  of  its  history,  surely  the 
result  must  vary  too.  The  faithful 
steward  of  God*s  household  will  bring 
out  of  his  treasures  things  **  new*'  as 
well  as  "old.**  And  assuredly  the  last 
men  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 


eluded  doctrine  of  the  Representative  Church  in  any  General,  or  National  council  ap- 
proved by  a  General,  or  tne  dogmatical  resolution  of  any  one  father  for  five  centuries 
after  Christ — I  will  subscribe.  Thus  wrote  Montas^ue,  [Gagg  for  the  new  Gospel,] 
who  (because  objecting  to  the  Dort  decrees)  was  unhappily  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  persecuted  by  the  Puritan  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  a 
scarcely  concealed  papist.  **  The  course  of  my  studies,"  cries  Montafi;ue  to  bis 
enemies,  **  was  never  addressed  to  modem  epitomizers.     I  betook  myself  to  Scrip* 

ture,  the  bule  of  faith — and  to  antiquity,  its  best  expositor I  am 

not,  nor  would  be  accounted  willingly,  Arminian,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran,  bat  a 
Christian.  .  .  .  Popery  is  for  tyranny  ;  Puritanism  for  anarchy.  Popery  is  ori- 
ginal of  superstition  ;  Puritanism,  the  highway  unto  profaneness ;  both  alike  enemies 
unto  piety.  * — Appello  Ccesaremj  pp.  II,  321. 

We  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  exactness  of  Montague's  language  in 
the  challenge  quoted  above.  In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  any  tenet  to  Catho- 
licity, he  reqmres,  as  the  lowest  condition,  that  the  contested  doctrine  should  be 
proved  to  be  cither  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  church  at  large ;  or  the  express  de^ 
cision  of  a  general  council  or  some  national  council  approved  by  a  general ;  or  else, 
at  the  very  least,  (and  of  course  this  would  require  much  corroboration,)  the  dt^g^ 
matical  resolution  of  some  father ;  thus  at  once  excluding  from  the  evidence  all  those 
casual  sayings,  flights  of  oratorical  enthusiasm,  or  mere  private  suj^gestions,  which 
DO  sober-minded  Uieologiaa  should  ever  admit  among  the  testimonies  on  either  sid^ 
of  the  controversy. 
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regarding  their  obiter  dicta  as  thus 
divine  and  mysterious,  were  the  Fathers 
themselves.  How  earnestly  they  dis- 
claim all  such  superhuman  preroga- 
tives; how  perpetually  they  refer  to 
God's  own  word  as  the  fountmn  of  all 
illumination,  and  to  themselves  merely 
as  the  sworn  conservators  of  its  truth ; 
with  what  reverent  assiduity  they 
lahour  in  that  mine  of  the  Scriptures 
•^4ui  assiduity  and  reverence  which 
have  even  gained  the  supercilious  pity 
of  those  very  moderns  who  boast  to 
find  the  source  of  their  theology  no 
where  else ;  all  this  those  only  who 
consult  themselves  can  fully  appreciate. 
Much  every  way  we  can  learn  from 
them  ; — much  in  purity  and  devoted- 
ness  of  life,  much  in  nearness  to  God, 
much  in  the  bright  and  joyous  spirit 
of  their  religious  convictions ;  but  to 
the  last  we  are  pupils,  not  slaves. 

In  this  respect  we  have  somewhat 
to  allege,  not  so  much  perhaps  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  theology,  as 
against  certain  fanatical  hangers-on, 
whom  they  tolerate  in  their  train,  and 
bv  whom,  we'sincerely  believe,  their 
pbaracter  has  been  more  truly  damaged 
in  this  country  than  by  any  thing  they 
have  ever  written  themselves.  These 
writers — whom  we  imagine  to  be  very 
young  men — appear  to  take  the  silly 
pleasure  of  boys  in  creating  distress 
and  agitation  in  the  public  mmd ;  and, 
as  one  means  of  attaining  that  exalted 
purpose,  invariably  employ  as  far  as 
poflfiible  Romanist  phraseology  to  de- 
signate Catholic  truths  ;  a  sort  of 
theological  slight-of-hand  which,  for 
reasons  already  alluded  to,  it  is  usually 
easy  enough  to  accomplish.  For  in- 
stance,— if  they  have  to  speak  of  that 
secondary  sacrificial  character  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  and  which  has  been  over 
and  over  again  shown  to  be  not  only 
unlike,  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with,  the  Romish  view,  they  carefully 
search  for  a  verbal  coincidence  to 
offend  the  public  ear  with,  they  labour 
to  discover  a  phrase  that  shall  appear  to 
assimilate  or  identify  the  two ;  and  be- 
cause the  word  missa  was  applied  to 
our  service  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose, 
they  are  sure  to  style  it  **  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.'* 
Agidn, — on  those  minor  mistakes  into 
which,  with  the  best  intention,  subse- 
quent experience  has  plainly  shown  that 
tne  fathers  duf  sometimes  fall^  they  love 


to  enlarge,  as  if  Catholicity  was  utterly 
impracticable  without  accepting  these 
superfluities— as  if  the  venerable  old 
oak  could  not  vegetate  without  this 
misletoe  on  the  trunk.  Such  were  the 
once  natural  and  innocent  but  easily 
perverted  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
martyrs;  the  ungrounded  specula- 
tions (for  they  were  no  more)  as  to 
the  possible  intercessions  of  saints  | 
and  similar  weaknesses.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  kind  of  theory  that  has 
got  currency,  or  rather  a  vain  and 
fantastic  hypothesis, — that  **  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints" 
was  meant  to  unrol  itself  in  perpetual 
development ;  a  notion  which  of  courso 
may  be  applied  to  justify  at  pleasure 
the  most  flagrant,  and  unscriptural* 
and  un- Catholic  corruptions  ;  which 
impiously  dares  to  stamp  the  guilty 
devices  of  men  with  the  signet  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  which  is  in  truth 
practically  undistinguishable  from  the 
simpler  and  honester  doctrine  of  popish 
infallibility.  Nor  has  indeed  this  pre- 
cious doctrine  been  confined  to  specu- 
lation. Persons  calling  themselves 
English  divines,  and  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
have  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  re- 
vive under  this  pretext  the  old  Romish 
Parallel  of  Transubstantiation  and  the 
lolv  Trinity -^-9ri/t#A  Critic,  No. 
LXV.  218.  [See  also  the  entire  of  the 
article  on  the  lately  published  Trea- 
tises of  St.  Athanasius,  in  No.  LXIV. 
of  that  journal] — and  gravely  to  speak 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  intolerable 
corruptions  of  the  middle  ages — imago 
worship,  purgatory,  and  all — as  possi- 
ble developments  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  early  church.  Ay,  as  the  bloated 
and  diseased  carcase  of  the  profligate 
is  the  **  development"  of  the  pure  and 
healthy  constitution  of  his  childhood. 
Let  them  carefully  ponder  the  analogy ! 
These  writers  ought  to  know  well  that 
though  there  be  a  promise  of  ultimate 
sanctification,  there  is  no  promise  to 
the  Church  at  large  any  more  than  to 
the  Individual,  of  security  from  the 
consequences  of  wilful  sin  during  its 
earthly  history.  Disseminating  such 
inventions  as  these,  and  invariably 
speaking  with  insolent  depreciation  of 
the  position  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  these  anonymous  speculators  have 
dready  done  mischief.  Some  four 
or  five  of  the  most  weak-minded  of 
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their  followers  are  said  to  have  been 
frightened  into  trying  Romanism  it- 
self; a  fact  on  which  indeed  we  do 
not  dwell  as  of  any  very  decisive  im- 
portance, (no  more  than  we  should  on 
the  hundred  fold  as  many  converts  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  Irvingism  and 
Darbyism,  and  the  other  late  varieties 
of  the  contrasted  religious  fantasy,) 
but  which  nevertheless  clearly  enough 
shows  the  propriety  of  at  once  and 
utterly  discouraging  these  fanatical  ex- 
perimentalists, the  growth  (it  would 
seem)  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
It  ?s  not  to  be  endured  that  temperate 
men  cannot  be  permitted  to  indulge  a 
right  reverence  for  primitive  doctrine 
and  practice  without  having  this  odious 
and  deformed  caricature  of  Catholicity 
forced  upon  their  acceptance.  Some 
have  talked  of  these  foolish  writers  as 
being  concealed  Romanists  ;  to  judge 
of  the  eflfect  of  their  performances  on 
ourselves,  we  would  pronounce  it  a 
more  plausible  conjecture  that  (if  there 
be  any  concealment  at  all)  they  are 
concealed  enemies  to  the  remarkable 
movement  of  previous  years,  on  which 
certainly  they  are  most  skilfully  con- 
triving to  heap  suspicion  and  disgrace. 
Most  assuredly  the  divines,  who  are 
understood  to  possess  the  principal  in- 
fluence in  directing  the  Anglo- Catho- 
lic party,  ought  without  delav  to  mark 
their  disapprobation  of  such  wanton 
figments  as  those  to  which  wo  have 
alluded,  if  they  desire  to  preserve  the 
respect  of  the  public.  We  are  willing 
still  to  believe  that  they  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  these  mischievous  follies ; 
but  it  will  require  more  charitv  than 
we  can  promise,  to  continue  to  believe 
it,  if  they  do  not  by  simple  and  distinct 
disclaimers  separate  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  such  disgraceful 
disciples. 

We  have  a  deal  more  to  say  on 
these  points,  but  we  feel  ourselves 
getting  a  little  warm  ;  and,  as  we  are 
resolved  to  make  our  way  through  this 
weighty  article  in  perfect  temper  to  all 


parties,  it  may  bo  safest  to  waive  the 
temptation  of  the  topic. 

The  Charges  of  our  Bishops,  during 
this  ferment  of  divinity,  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  highly  creditable  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  It  is  true  they  may 
not  have  satisfied  those  who,  secure  in 
their  own  utter  unimportance,  cannot 
understand  the  weight  of  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ments of  men  in  high  ecclesiastical 
station  ;  and  who  accordingly  conceive 
that  every  trumpet  (to  adopt  their 
favourite  text)  "gives  an  uncertain 
sound,"  if  it  do  not  roar  in  clamorous 
echo  to  the  bray  of  the  theological 
mob.  The  majority  of  our  bishops^ 
like  all  sensible  men,  know  well  that 
in  the  mingled  course  of  human  affairs 
it  is  usually  both  dangerous  and  unjust 
to  approve  or  to  condemn  by  whole- 
sale ;  and  in  most  instances  Uiey  have 
honestly  refused  to  do  so.*  Where 
they  have  seen  error  they  have  de- 
nounced it,  where  they  have  seen  in- 
discretion they  have  rebuked  it ;  but 
like  just  and  conscientious  men,  they 
have  felt  bound  to  measure  their  ver- 
dicts not  by  the  suspicions  and  alarms 
of  the  ignorant,  but  by  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case.  Of  all  these  docu- 
ments, and  many  of  them  are  very 
eloquent  and  enerffetic  statements,  we 
think  that  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall)  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  to  our  taste.  The 
prelate  of  a  Whig  government,  his 
evidence  upon  a  matter  on  which  libe- 
ralist  prejudices  have  been  so  power- 
fully excited,  was  awaited  witn  con- 
siderable curiosity.  It  was  the  gene- 
ral expectation,  at  least  of  those  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  personid 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  his 
opinions  would  be  found  utterly  and  ir- 
reconcilably hostile  to  the  party  of  pre- 
cedent and  antiquity ;  in  short,  that  thej 
would  be  found  not  a  little  to  resemble 
those  of  our  own  ingenious  and  origi- 
nal-minded Archbishop.  His  strain  of 
thought  is  however  of  a  very  differ- 


*  In  a  late  article  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review^  which  has  amused  the  subscribers 
to  that  noble  Journal  on  more  grounds  than  one,  and  on  none  more  than  the  droll 
mistakes  which  the  writer  has  contrived  to  commit  on  the  most  threadbare  subjects 
of  discussion,  this  fact  (the  general  current  of  Episcopal  opinion)  is  strangely 
overstated.  Avoiding  as  we  have  intentionally  done  tnrough  all  this  article  any  de- 
tailed advocacy  of  peculiar  theolo^cal  views  on  any  side,  we  think  it  only  common 
Justice  to  say  this.  Whatever  becomes  of  reasoning,  let  Jacts  be  rigorousljr 
adkered  to. 
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ent  cast.  To  iis  whose  onlj  desire  is 
to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  irrespectively  of  all  parties,  it 
18  trulj  consoling  to  observe  how 
cheerfully  this  profound  historian  and 
divine  contemplates  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  movement.  Of 
its  literary  results  he  speaks  with  the 
keen  relish  of  a  scholar :— 

"  I  cannot  on  this  account  concur  with 
those  who  would  regard  the  controversy 
as  a  subject  of  unmixed  regret,  or  who 
think  that  any  evil  has  hitherto  arisen 
from  it,  which  has  not  been  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  beneficial 
effects.  I  just  now  alluded  to  the  bulk 
of  its  literarjf  productions  :  of  those 
which  may  bo  considered  as  immediately 
and  visibly  represcntin"^  it.  But  the 
mass  of  publications  which  though  not 
---professedly  at  least — of  a  controver- 
sial nature,  arc  intimately  connected 
.  with  it,  and  have  not  ouly  taken  their 
.  tone  and  colour  from  it,  but  could  not 
.  have  existed  without  it,  is  far  greater ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  the  whole, 
though  including  much  that  has  no  more 
than  a  fugitive  or  historical  value,  as  a 

{irecious   addition    to    our    theological 
iterature,  8uch  as  might  perhaps  suffer 
little  by  comparison  with  all  that  it  had 
received  in  the  course  of  a  century  before. 
And  yet  it  is  chiefly  valuable  and  inte- 
resting as  an  expression  or  indication  of 
Jhe  new    life  which  has  been  recently 
awakened  in  the  Church.     Others  may 
regret  that  public  attention  should  have 
been  so  much  turned   this  way,   and 
diverted  from  the  subjects  which  appear 
to  them  of  supreme  importance — from 
politics,  or  science,  or  political  economy, 
or  classical  literature  :  but,  speaking  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  can  only  treat  it 
as  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulation, 
that,  through  whatever  cause,  a  spirit 
should    have    been  roused,  which  has 
engaged  so  many  active  and  powerful 
rohids  in  the  cultivation  of  theological 
learning.     As  churchmen,  we  must  re- 
joice, that  the  study  of  Divinity  should 
nave  begun  to  embrace  a  wider  range 
than,  for   a   long  period  before,  had 
•atisfied  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  ministry ; 
that  it  should  have  become  more  gene- 
rally conversant  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, with  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
with  the  original  sources  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  derived ; 
so  that  even  ordinary  students  much  less 
flrequently  confine  their  readine  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  modern  compilations, 
•ystems,    outlines,  and  commentaries, 
and  not  only  are  used  to  carry  their 


inquiries  farther,  but  are  more  desirous 
of  seeing  and  judging  for  themselves. 
All  this  indeed  would  bo  of  little  value, 
if  the  spirit  which  has  been  awakened 
had  been  one  of  merely  literary  curiosity, 
or  intellectual  energy.  But  every  one 
who  has  observed  its  workings,  must  be 
aware  that  the  case  is  very  far  other- 
wise :  that  it  is  bent,  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness, and  warm  earnestness,  upon 
high  practical  ends.  It  may  even  be 
doubted,  whether  there  is  not  some 
danger,  lest  this  practical  tendency 
should  be  carried  to  excess,  and  lead  to 
the  neglect  and  discouragement  of  all 
critical  inquiries  into  theological  sub- 
jects, not  obviously  or  immediately 
pointing  to  practical  rcsidts.  But  it  is 
more  important,  as  well  as  more  pleas- 
ing, to  observe,  that  the  interest  thus 
excited  appears  to  have  c^iven  a  new 
impulse  to  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  which  has  urged  them  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions  in  her  behalf.  It 
will  hardly  be  considered  by  any,  on^ 
as  a  mere  casual  coincidence,  thai  thp 
last  ten  years  should  have  been  so  signally 
marked  by  so  many  important  under'- 
takings  in  aid  of  her  cause,  begun  in  a 
confidence  which  not  long  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  romantic,  and  accomplished 
by  sacrifices  which  would  then  have  ap- 
peared almost  inconceivable" — Charge, 
pp.  36—38. 

Surely  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  this 
from  a  judge  so  competent  to  influence 
our  opinions  on  such  a  subject,  and  so 
wholly  above  suspicion  of  fear  or  fa- 
Toar.  And  after  statin?  some  of  the 
"  reasons  that  induce  him  to  contem- 
plate the  present  state  of  the  contro- 
versy witn  much  more  of  hope  than 
of  alarm*'  —  such  as  the  substantial 
sameness  of  the  present  dispute  with 
that  which  has  existed  in  all  ages  of 
our  Church,  and  which  must  naturally 
exist  in  any  church  of  moderate  views ; 
and  the  reality  (as  he  thinks)  of  some 
of  the  evils  which  the  new  teachers 
undertook  to  oppose,  he  proceeds  :— 

*'  And  this  su^c^ests  another  remark, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  some  use 
toward  soothing  the  apprehensions  of 
persons  who  view  the  course  which  the 
controversy  has  taken  with  alarm. 
When  we  hear  of  a  school  or  party, 
which  is  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
introduce  dangerous  innovations  into 
the  Church,  and  are  informed,  that  it 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clei^y,  and  a  g^^  number  of  the  lai^, 
it   is  very  necessary  thkt.we  shoiud 
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accustoi^i  oarselTCS  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  disciples,  the 
^ides  and  the  followers :  that  we 
should  remember  that  there  may  bo  a 
general  sympathy  and  approbation, 
which  does  not  exclude  many  differences 
of  opinion,  eren  on  important  points  ; 
that  general  principles  may  be  adopted, 
but  not  in  the  sense  or  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  propounded,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  inferences  which  arc 
drawn  from  them,  either  by  their  advo- 
cates, or  their  impug^ers.  Indeed  ex- 
amples of  such  partial  disagreement 
have  already  appeared :  nor  perhaps 
would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  indica- 
tions of  considerable  divergency  in  the 
writers  who  are  considered  a.s  the  leaders 
and  organs  of  the  party.  But  at  least 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  mass  of  those  with  whom  tneir 
principles  have  found  favour,  are  not 
neartily  attached  to  the  Church  in  her 
present  form,  or  that  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  language  of  her  formu- 
laries, or  desirous  of  any  change  in  her 
public  worship,  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  her  existing  canons  and  rubric." 

The  Bishop  goes  on  to  consider  the 
dbputed  points  in  detail^  and  to  show 
how  much  more  nearly  adversaries 
agree  than  thev  themselves  imagine. 
Of  one  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  bitterness  he  speaks  thus : — 

"It  is  not,  I  believe,  disputed  bv 
any  one,  that  which  is  callefl  the  high 
doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession 
(including,  i.  c,  not  only  the  historical 
fact,  that  the  ministry  of  our  church  is 
derived  by  uninterrupted  descent  from 
the  Apostles,  but  likewise  that  it  was 
estabhshed  by  them  as  a  permanent  and 
unalterable  institution,  to  be  continued 
according  to  certain  invariable  regula- 
tions)— I  say  that  it  is  hardly  disputed 
that  this  doctrine  has  been  held  by  so 
large  a  part  of  our  best  divines,  and  has 
receiyed  so  much  apparent  countenance 
flrom  the  anxiety  shown  to  preserve  the 
succession  when  it  was  in  danger  of  in- 
terruption, that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  complain  of  it  as  a  novelty^  or 
even  to  represent  it  as  being  now  ex- 
clusively held  by  a  particular  school. 
Again,  whatever  ground  there  may  bo 
for  the  charge  brought  against  one 
party  in  the  controversy,  that  it  has  ex- 
iffgerated  the  importance  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  it  does  not 
appear  to  involve  any  question  of  prin- 
^le.  Indeed,  since  the  church  herself 
teaches,  that  the  Sacraments  are  gene- 
raUv  necessary  to  salvation^  it  seems 
dioeult  for  any  one  to  exaggerate  their 
importance,  unless  he  were  to  hold,  what 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  129. 


I  believe  no  one  maintains,  Uiat  the 
neco'^sity  is  not  merely  general,  but  uni- 
versal and  absolute. 

'*  So,  language  may  have  been  used, 
which  afforded  just  reason  for  jealou^ 
and  fear,  lest  their  dignity  should  be 
so  magnified  as  to  exclude  the  use  of 
other  means  of  grace,  or  as  to  substitute 
means  for  ends,  or  as  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  their  efficacy  is  whouy 
independent  of  internal  qualifications. 
But  since  these  consequences  are  dis- 
avowed by  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  them,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
draw  a  line  l>etween  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  opposite  parties  on  this 
head." 


Would  that  the  army  of  pam- 
phleteers and  newspaper  scribes^  who 
seem  on  both  sides  to  live  on  rumoort 
and  second-hand  intelligencei  and  who 
unconsciously  manifest  so  interesting  an 
innocence  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
question  at  issue,  could  be  induced  to 
copy  the  moderation  of  this  very 
honest  and  large-minded  prelate.  We 
might  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing — which  is  almost  impossible  in 
the  din  that  surrounds  us — the  few 
who  are  really  competent  to  instruct 
the  public  on  the  subject. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water  the 
controversy  has  not  yet  produced  any 
very  extensive  literary  progeny.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  written  two 
Essays,  now  on  our  table,  in  one  of 
which  he  denies  the  right  of  the  civil 
power  to  concern  itself  with  the  esti^ 
blishment  or  fortunes  of  religion,  in 
language  perhaps  too  unqualified  to 
instruct  us  much  as  to  the  real  diffi« 
culties  of  that  profoimd  question ;  in 
the  other,  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  social  constitution  of  a 
Church,  which  he  makes  altogether  de- 
pendent on  circumstances,  and  obliga- 
tory only  as  that  of  any  other  society  | 
and  refutes  the  notion  of  a  Christian 
priesthood  with  great  ability,  as  against 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Roman 
theory.  We  say  **  as  against  the  Ro- 
man theory,"  because,  as  we  find  the 
expressions  and  ideas  of  some  sort  of 
ministerial  "priesthood"  adopted  all 
over  antiquity,  and  recognised  by  many 
of  our  ablest  anti-papal  divines,  we 
rather  imagine  the  Archbishop  some- 
what overstates  the  notions  to  which 
he  so  strenuously  objects.  We  hare 
always  understood  Mede,  and  Patrieky 
and  the  rest  of  our  sturdiest  adVersariet 
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of  RomanisQii  as  well  as  the  old  Fa- 
thers, to    have  spoken   of  a  "  priest- 
hood" which  is  as  wholly  subordinate 
to,  and  consistent  with,  that  of  our 
Lord,  as  the  function  of  preaching  in 
the  congregation  is  con^stent  with  His 
exclusive  claims  to  he  the  Prophet,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  superintendence   with 
His  sole  right  to  be  the  King  of  His 
church.       The   doctrine,    we   appre- 
hend, of  the  great  denouncer  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist  and  of  his  brethren, 
was  this— that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eacharist,  besides  being  a  communion^ 
was  in  early  times  held  to  be  a  solemn 
fite  of  acknowlidgment    of    God    as 
Creator,  and  still  more  as  Redeemer  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
tile  Church  were  the  appointed  officers 
to  make  this  act  of  devotion  in  pre- 
BtQce  of,  and  in  union  with,  the  peo- 
ple ;  using  for  this  purpose  the  sym- 
bols of  bread  and  wine.  This,  whether 
apostolic  or  not,   whether  of   much 
real  importance  or  not,  certainly  ap- 
pears  abundantly  innocent,    and  not 
XQore  liable  to  abuse  or  exaggeration 
than  any  other  element  of  public  re- 
ligious service.      Ordained  officiators 
in   this  simple  rite  may  be  supersti- 
tiously  regarded,  and  muy  abuse  their 
position  ;   but  surely  so  may  the  en- 
tbasiasm   of   their    followers   unduly 
eialt,  trust,  and  rest  on  the  ordained 
preacher  and  spiritual  adviser.     Peo- 
ple may  give  this  eucharistic  solemnity 
disproportionate  value ;  but  have  we 
never  heard  of   any    who  made  an 
"idol"  of  the  sermon?     All  the  in- 
genuity of  our  accomplished  prelate 
will  scarcely  succeed  to  eradicate  the 
notion  of  **  human  mediation"  of  tome 
sort  out   of  Christianity  ;  in  writing 
bis  own  book  he  is  himself  a  ''human 
mediator"  of  instruction.    Subordinate 
mediation  is  the  very  law  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Great  Mediator.  The  whole 
chances  of  a  heathen's  salvation  are, 
under  Christ,  rested  upon  the  media- 
tion of  a  Gospel  missionary  as  truly-— 
though  not  in  the  same  »ense — as  ever 
papist  rested  on  the  mediation  of  his 
**  priest  \*  the  question,  therefore,  can 
never  be  mediation  in  the  abstract,  but 
tbe   particular  authority  alleged   for 
the  particular  kind  and  degree  of  me- 
diation supposed.    The  ancient  Chris- 
tians thought  that  the  minister  was 
ordained  to  be  an  instrument  of  further 
blessings  than  the  moderns,  who  admit 
him  to  be  an  instrument  of  many» 


commonly  conceive  ;  that  is  the  whole 
difference.  If,  however,  any  thing  be- 
yond this  old  liturgical  notion  of  the 
sacerdotium  should  be  by  any  party 
intended,  (which  we  need  not  say  win- 
tended  in  Popery,  which  supposesChrist 
himself  to  be  offered  now  as  really  as 
on  Calvary?,)  the  Archbishop's  reason- 
ing will  form  an  useful  antidote  to 
such  extravagancies.  For  the  rest  we 
need  not  add  that  his  Grace's  volume 
contains  many  marks  of  his  well-known 
shrewdness  of  observation  and  logical 
sagacity. 

These,  and  the  like,  are  interesting 
questions  for  detailed  discussion.  But 
the  main  subject  upon  which  every 
man  whose  professional  interests  or 
accidental  prejudices  are  not  so 
strong  as  to  overpower  his  reason, 
really  desires  enlightenment,  is  this: 
whether  there  is  that  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  all  conciliatory  adjust- 
ment of  men's  views  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  Church, 
which  the  party  writers  so  studiously 
maintain.  Reflect  for  a  moment.  The 
first  fundamental  question  of  the  con- 
troversy is  plainly  this :  is  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Church  unalterable  ? — 
was  it,  or  was  it  not,  designed  by  its 
Founder  to  subsist  in  unbroken  perpe- 
tuity until  His  second  coming?  Pene- 
trating through  the  mass  of  superin- 
cumbent rubbish,  of  worthless  per- 
sonalities and  unchristian  abuse.  Mere 
is  the  point.  Of  course  (as  we  have 
already  said)  on  the  further  question 
as  to  the  particular  form  (if  any)  ap« 
pointed  for  permanence,  there  roust 
needs  be  a  further  discussion.  But 
that  is  another  and  distinct  subject  of 
consideration  ;  not  more  disputed  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time 
sinoe  the  Reformation.  The  point 
now  at  issue,  on  which  all  other  details 
of  the  controversy  depend,  is,  whether 
any  form  at  all  is  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, so  that  deserting  it  without  cause 
becomes  sinful ;  whether  God  has  not 
only  given  a  Gospel  to  His  Church 
but  a  Church  also  to  His  Gospel,  and 
intimated  His  will  for  the  preservation 
of  both ;  or  whether  He  has  on  the 
contrary  commanded  the  Apostles  to 
preach  and  write,  and  left  all  else  to 
human  arrangements  of  expediency. 
Is  €my  existing  visible  church  polity 
an  authorized  ordinance  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  ?  The  Oxford 
divioesi   tbe  primitive   Presbyterian^ 
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and  lad^^ndtBtfli  mott  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  mast  of  our  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  pronounce  for 
the  affirmative.  The  opposite  school, 
(with,  as  regards  the  primitive  system, 
same  of  the  Romanists  who  admit  the 
ftill  papacy  a  later  form,)  most  of  the 
modem  German  theologians,  and  ap- 
parently the  majority  of  our  divines 
of  the  Reformation  era,  before  the  full 
development  of  Puritanism  had  alarmed 
us,  bold  the  negative.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  affirmative,  of  course,  de- 
duce from  their  doctrine  the  practical 
obligation  of  upholding  the  peculiar 
scheme  of  the  Church  (whatever  they 
respectively  believe  it  to  be)  as  a  distinct 
duty  additional  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  characterize  sepa- 
ration from  it  as  a  distinct  evil  addi- 
tional to  the  maintenance  of  heresy.  The 
defenders  of  the  negative,  on  ttie  other 
hand,  deduce  with  equal  legitimacy  from 
their  premises,  that  the  social  mainte- 
nance of  sound  doctrine  is  the  only 
duty  divituily  obligatory ;  and  conse- 
quently that  each  individual  is  justi- 
fied before  God  in  leaving  any  particu- 
lar church  for  any  other  where  ho 
thinks  he  will  be  equally  benefitted,-^ 
and  not  only  justified  but  bound  to 
leave  it,  if  he  think  he  will  be  in  any 
the  slightest  degree  more  so.  Now  we 
are  not  going  to  undertake  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  question.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  simply  stat- 
ing it,  and  its  immediate  results  on 
eitner  side.  We  have  stated  it  with 
solicitous  fairnesi.  No  man  with  the 
ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  can 
deny  the  validity  of  the  altematioe : 
either  there  is  some  form  of  the  church 
permanently  obligatory,  or  no  one  can 
be  justly  blamed  for  leaving  any  one 
church  for  any  other  (professing  the 
lame  general  doctrines)  at  his  pleasure. 
Just  as  in  the  obvious  parallel — either 
the  British  citizen  b  morally  bound  to 
live  at  home,  or  he  violates  no  moral 
law  in  spending  his  life  travelling. 
While  again,  since,  if  there  be  no  ob- 
ligatory form,  it  is  the  individual  lay- 
man's duty  to  leave  any  church  which 
he  thinks  inferior  to  another ;  it  be- 
comes, of  course,  his  minister's  cor- 
responding duty  to  enforce  on  him 
constantly,  earnestly,  indefatigably,  the 
propriety  of  instantly  joining  any 
other  congregation  the  moment  he 
pnftri  it ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
an  obligation  to  do  what  there  is  no 


obligation  to  preaeh.  Now,  thuA  16 
preach  universal  freedom  of  ehui^#h 
travelling  has  usually  been  foiind 
rather  inconvenient,  as  it  directly  tendi 
to  dissolve  the  very  congregation  ad* 
dressed ;  indeed,  if  fairly  prosecutedf 
almost  necessarily  so,  for  no  man  caft 
say  another  church  or  preacher  mar 
not  be  better  than  his  own,  if  he  wiu 
only  try  the  experiment ;  and  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  a  logical  deductioi!* 
that  it  becomes  the  minister's  duty  tb 
implore  every  individual  of  his  eon* 
gregation  to  try  the  degrees  of  spiri- 
tual benefit  derivable  from  every  other 
religious  community  within  his  readk^ 
be/ore  he  finally  settle  in  his  own* 
These  become  practical  difficulties  of 
some  moment  in  carrying  out  the 
principle.  And  yet,  murmur  these 
divines,  though  it  would  be  grotesqtiO 
thus  to  apply  the  principle,  how  can 
the  principle  itself  be  surrendered 
without  surrendering  the  world  to 
popery  and  priestcraft?  To  put  aH 
churches  on  a  level,  warrants  men  i% 
adhering  definitely  to  none ;  to  call 
anyone  the  true  and  authorized  form  of 
society,  is  very  hard  upon  the  rest!  **  If 
my  religious  community,"  sighs  the  Reir. 
Mr.  Poundtext,  "  be  but  a  voluntary 
congress,  I  have  no  right  to  blama 
any  man  who  pleases  to  leave  it  and  set 
up  another  next  door  ;  if  it  be  morei 
upon  what  ground  is  it  more,  which 
will  not  let  in  Bellarmine  or  John 
Knox  with  their  claims  of  diving 
right  ?"  And  what  shall  we  say  of  tho 
numbers  of  excellent  men  that  have 
lived  under  different  systems,  whieh 
surely  cannot  all  be  permanently 
obligatory  ? 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  a  conciliation 
may  be  proposed  which  includes  thli 
last  fact  with  every  other  truth  held 
by  either  party.  As  nothing  is  mor4 
odious  than  the  conciliation  which 
sacrifices  truths,  so  few  thines  aro 
more  valuable  than  the  concuiatioti 
that  combines  them.  To  us  it  seemf 
quite  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  divine  procedures,  that  a  particu- 
lar form  (we  do  not  now  say  which,  our 
reasoning  holds  on  any  hypothesis-^ 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Papal) 
should  be  delivered  as  the  perpetnal 
and  obligatory  form  of  constituting 
and  continuing  the  Church  |  and  yaf^ 
that  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  should 
any  man  be  bound  to  adhere  to  epror 
neous  teachers ;  nor,  on  tha  Othei^ 
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should  it  be  At  all  improbable  that  in- 
stances of  great  piety  and  excellence 
Bhould  subsist  beyond  it.   If  this  could 
be  fairly  established,  every  required 
condition    would    be    provided    for. 
Strong  as  ever  would  remain  the  duty 
to  abwe  by  the  appointed  form  ;  strong 
as  ever  the  duty  to  abhor  and  reject 
any  erroneous  teaching  sheltered  under 
that  form  ;  strong  as  ever  the  duty  to 
admit  and  rejoice  in  the  reality  of  true 
piety,  under  whatever  form  ;  strong  as 
ever  the  duty  to  withstand  and  cen- 
sure those  very  men  who  contribute 
the  influence   of  their  piety  to  dis- 
countenance the  appointed  form ; — all> 
duties  consistent  with  each  other,  and 
irith  the  ordinary  course  of  divine 
Providence.  • 

And  with  this  Irenicum,  to  which, 
however,  we  can  now  only  allude,  we 
close  our  comments  upon  existing  Bri- 
tish theology ;  in  which  we  claim  only 
one  characteristic  of  decided  origina- 
lity, the  novel  attempt  to  be  tolerably 
just  to  all  parties. 

Our  earnest  desire  is,  to  see  the 
right-minded  and  sincere  searcher  for 
truth  withdrawing  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  Persons  and  individual 
statements  to  Doctrines  and  the  real 
problems  of  the  controversy.  Never 
was  there  a  time  in  which  it  was  more 
needful  to  warn  the  student  that  he 
must  be  nullius  addict  us  juror e  in 
verba  magistri;  that  he  must  rigo- 
rously scrutinize  reasoning  with  utter 
indifi'erence  to  the  reasoner.  Unfortu- 
nately he  will  too  often  find  the  task  a 
sinecure.  In  lieu  of  the  steady  svllo- 
ffisers  of  old  times,  we  seem  to  have 
oecome  a  generation  of  declairaers. 
In  the  adversaries  of  the  Church 
theory  there  is  a  world  of  clever  and 
forcible  denunciation,  shrewd  detec- 
tion of  inconsistencies,  effective  ex- 
posure of  exaggerations ;  but  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  distinct  and 
definite  counter  statement.  In  the  Ox- 
ford writers,  though  abounding  with 
brilliant  and  acute  disquisition,  the 
case  is,  if  possible,  more  unsatisfactory. 


There  never  lived  a  body  of  men— 
if  we  must  take  them  as  a  body,  and 
make  all  liable  for  each — with  whom 
any  sober-minded  Churchman  should, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  more  care- 
fully avoid  identifying  himself.  In  ex- 
tracting some  of  the  main  points  of 
the  old  theory  from  their  statements, 
we  have  g^ven  the  reader  little  idea 
of  the  unpardonable  blemishes  which 
are  mingled  with  their  representa- 
tion of  it.  Precipitate,  intemperate, 
imaginative,  they  attack  the  indiffer- 
ence to  disunion  which,  it  will  be 
confessed,  does  abundantly  charac- 
terize our  popular  Protestantism,  with 
a  sort  of  petulant  sensitiveness  that, 
in  its  eloquent  impatience,  reminds  us 
of  no  style  so  much  as  that  of  the 
wild  and  dreamy  Rousseau ;  and  which 
is  quite  as  remote  from  the  simplicity 
of  steady  ratiocination.  Like  him 
they  put  forth  alternately,  truths  that 
would  honour  a  sage,  and  extrava- 
gancies that  would  disgrace  a  child; 
and  even  the  many  curious  and  striking 
views  that  are  to  be  found  in  their 
writings  (as  that  remarkable  investi- 

fation  of  our  Lord's  practice  of  suiting 
lis  discoveries  of  Himself  to  the  dis- 
positions of  His  hearers— perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  theological  speculation 
of  the  day)  they  too  often  spoil 
by  exaggerated  deductions  and  appU* 
cations.  With  such  a  temptress  as 
Romanism  in  their  neighbourhood, 
with  a  Schehallion  of  such  powerful 
attraction  beside  them,  they  trifle  with 
the  danger  in  a  tone  of  (to  say  the 
be^  of  it)  very  absurd  affectation. 
They  seem  to  think  it  the  function  of 
faith  to  be  resolutely  blind  to  all  pos- 
sible practical  consequences  ;  and 
though  we  would  not  encourage  the 
fears  that  some  entertain  of  mischiefs 
to  come,  we  would  earnestly  admonish 
our  young  students  to  beware  how 
they  pin  their  faith  to  dealers  rather 
in  the  poetry  than  the  prose  of  theo- 
logy. Abjured  be  all  sentiroentalisms 
about  **  our  erring  Roman  sister  ;*' 
all  chimerical  visions  of  her  reforma- 


•  It  would  take  us  into  too  wide  a  compass  of  discussion  to  enter  fully  upon  this 
topic,  which  we  had  at  first  some  intention  of  doing.  Some  outline  of  the  reason- 
ings which  are  principally  in  our  thoughts  will  be  found  in  a  sermon  published  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Primitive  Church  Principles  not  Inconsistent 
with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy,"  by  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University. 
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tion  or  oar  concession !  Let  men  be 
well  convinced  that  there  is  noposnble 
improvement  of  the  Chwrch  of  England 
that  could  compensate  for  the  admission 
of  the  minutest  error  of  Rome;  possible 
improvements  are  for  the  future  and 
precarious^  the  avoidance  of  error  is 
an  obvious,  urgent,  and  immediate 
dutjr ;  a  stationary  church  may  be 
without  glory«  a  retrograde  church  is 
with  di^ace.  In  this  spirit,  and 
with  this  cautionary  provision,  let 
them  proceed — undeterred  by  party 
virolence,  and  gladly  accepting  light 


from  whatever  quarter  it  springs— to 
consider  as  it  deserves  the  momentont 
question  of  the  real  Nature  and  Consti- 
tution  of  THE  CHuacu  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  had  intended,  as  the  title  of  our 
article  proclaims,  to  contrast  these 
tendencies  of  religion  in  England  with 
its  condition  in  Prussia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Northern  Gernumy. 
This  curious  instance  of  opposite  con- 
temporary development  we  mast  how* 
ever,  we  now  find  from  the  length  of 
our  present  sketch,  defer  to  another 
number. 
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She  comes, — like  some  young  Sibyl>  when  the  beams 

Of  inspiration  kindle  on  her  sight ; 

Her  dark  eye  flashing  rapture  till  it  seems ' 

The  mind  embodied  in  material  light! 

Now — now — a  gush  of  silent  ecstasy 

Swells  through  ner  soul, — and  in  tHese  softer  hours 

She  broods  o'er  quiet  thoughts,  as  bees  on  flowers^ 

Linger  and  chaunt  their  slumberous  melody. 

Bat  lo  I — as  'twere  a  trampet-tone  from  far 

Pierced  to  her  inmost  soul,  she  rises  now ; 

Agun  the  glor^  vests  tte  Enthusiast's  brow^ 

And  eyes  as  twilight  soft,  bum  like  its  star. 

Wild,  wondrous  Kosalie!  what  mystic  birth 

Gave  oar  cold  world  to  see  Thee  glorified  on  earth  ? 

JoiMf  1827. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Heart,  with  visage  pal^ 

Wildered  and  weakly  stumbles  on  and  weeps ; 

He  eyes  through  tears  each  ohurchj^ard  marble's  tale. 

To  gain  the  turf  where  lost  Affection  sleeps ; 

Poor  mourner  among  graves !    Oh,  Rosidie, 

'Tis  thus,  perplexed  and  sad,  I  saze  on  thee  !^ 

My  young-eyed  Sappho  wore  a  joyoas  brow,* 

And  Thou — wan,  totterine  relic — who  art  Thoa  ? 

—Once  lovely — ever  loved!     Thou  canst  not  alter 

To  aught  I  cannot  love.     Thy  spirit  still 

Is  wreathed  in  mine,  and  though  thine  accents  fidter 

Thev  are  but  sweeter  for  it ;  Siough  the  chill 

Of  Death  be  gathering  on  thy  wasted  firam^ 

Memory  shall  sighing  smile,  and  whisper  thee  the  tame  I 

Job*,  1S3S.  3^ 


0«ir  fcrirmU  GuU99f.  [Scipt. 
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PitciTAL  Barton  Lord  was  born  ftt  MitoheUtowii,  in  ihf  eounty  of  Cork« 
DMMmber,  1807.  His  father^  the  Rev.  John  Lordi  #uc11fep1ain  to  an  institu- 
tioD  established  in  that  town  by  the  Kingston  familjj  for  the  support  of  decayed 
Mkiry ;  he  was  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and  therefore  educated  his  sons  at 
home  until  they  were  prepared  for  entering  the  DubHn  university.  Perciral 
Lord  obtained  several  classical  honours  in  his  college  course,  but  his  constitu* 
tion  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  severe  study ;  symptoms  of  something 
like  incipient  consumption  began  to  appear,  and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
course  for  a  year  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bfi)^t  of  countrv  fur.  On  his  return 
fo  Dublin  he  chose  the  medical  proft»sionf  Aiid«  without  abandoning  the  literary 
and  scientific  courses  of  university  edncation,  devoted  the  ffreater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  anatomy  ud  physiology.  A  few  students  at  this  period 
had  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  general  litera- 
turci  without  however  formally  organizing  themselvee  into  a  society.  Lord 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  circle,  but  not  the  least  esteemed  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  he  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  cultivated  delicacy  of  his  taste, 
and  for  insisting  on  a  purity  of  diction  which  amounted  almost  to  fastidiousness. 
The  writings  of  Sir  \#illiam  Jones  were  his  fovourlte  model,  and  the  pre- 
ference originally  formed  for  the  manner  in  the  course  of  time  extended  to  the 
matter. 

While  Lord  was  yet  a  student  his  father  died,  after  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  saved  from  a  Ifmited  ineome  by  the  fkilure  of  a  bank.  Thus 
thrown  in  a  greet  Aifftet  eil  his  own  resources.  Lord  went  to  complete  his 
medical  education  in  Bdinburgh,  where  the  polish  of  his  manners,  the  easy  flow 
of  his  conversation,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  acquire  information  soon  procured 
him  a  valuable  circle  of  acc^aintance.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  he  volun- 
teered his  services  to  tak^  charge  of  An  hospital;  they  were' immediately 
accepted.  While  thatfrlague  raged  he  attended  to  the  onerotiA  duties  which  he 
had  thus  gratuitously  undertaken  with  a  seel  and  assiduity  which  excited  uni- 
versal admiration.  Sotae  years  afterwards,  when  walking^  With  the  writer  of 
this  memoir  in  London,  he  was  addressed  by  a  poor  Scotchman  in  terms  that 
obviously  came  from  the  heart,  who  declared  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord  in  the  cholera  hospital.  From  Edin- 
burgh Lord  came  to  London,  where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  literary 
press.  His  articles  on  proff  ssional  subjects  in  *^  the  AthcnsBum"  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Reviews  excited  considerable  attention  in  the  medical  world ;  especially 
two  papers  on  consumption  in  **the  Atheneum,*' which  were  re-published  by  the 
principal  medical  Journals  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  At  this  time  he 
published  his  Elements  of  Physiology,  which,  though  a  popular  treatise,  has 
continued  to  hold  its  place  as  a  teit-book  in  the  library  of  medical  students. 

He  was  always  desirous  of  visiting  the  east ;  and  having  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  chanCf  of  his  wishes  being  gratified,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  change  by  a  course  of  oriental  studies,  and  particularly  to  attend 
to  the  circumstances  most  likely  to  elucidate  the  Mussulman  character.  The 
conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  and  the  vast  mass  of  publications  which 
issued  from  the  Parisian  press  while  the  colony  had  the  freshness  and  interest  of 
novelty,  directed  his  attention  to  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  North* 
western  Africa.  The  results  of  his  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  two 
volumes  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  Algiers  that  exists  in  our  language. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 834,  Dr.  Lord  was  appointed  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  tb%  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  and  in  the  interval  between 
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hit  Appoinlment  and  his  departure  for  Indiaj  he  commenoed  the  itndy  of  tho 
Persian  language,  which  he  suhsequentij  pursued  with  equal  assiduity  and 
success  during  his  voyage.  As  an  honourahfe  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  it  deserves  to  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  Duncan,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  Lord  was  only  known  by  his  literary  reputation,  sent  him  Lee*s 
•dition  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  Persian  grammar,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  hit  intention 
to  study  the  language,  and  added  to  this  unsolicited  gift  a  proffer  of  any  other 
work  in  his  catalogue  which  Dr.  Lord  might  deem  useful  to  his  studies.  This 
act  of  kindness  was  never  forgotten ;  in  one  of  his  last  letters.  Dr.  Lord  ref«ra 
to  it  as  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  charges  of  selfishness  that  are  sometime! 
brought  against  publishers.  It  must  also  be  recorded  that  Messrs.  Whittaker  ' 
and  Co.  readily  advanced  the  price  fixed  for  the  copyright  of  the  work  on 
Algiers,  although  the  work  was  not  sent  to  press  until  after  the  author  left  the 
oountry. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Lord  had  lived  with  the  writer  of  thla 
memoir :  we  had  been  companions  in  eollegej  we  were  fellow-labourers  in  tbo 
ileld  of  literature,  and  during  an  intimacy  and  friendship  of  more  than  tea 
years,  not  a  cloud  had  ever  risen  to  shade  the  sunshine  of  our  interoourto. 
under  such  circumstances  the  scene  of  our  parting  was  neoessarilj  painful,  but 
it  was  brightened  by  cheering  anticipations  of  a  re-union,  alas  1  doomed  not  to 
be  realized  in  this  world.  He  wished  much  to  visit  Ireland  and  bid  farewell  to 
.his  mother,  whom  he  loved,  as  she  well  deserved,  with  an  intensity  of  fondness 
that  was  almost  a  principle  of  his  existence.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  this  step  by  his  friends,  who  thought  that  such  a  meeting  to  part  would 
inflict  unnecessary  torture  on  both.  The  letter  he  addressed  to  his  <'  doublo 
parent,"  as  he  used  to  call  his  widowed  mother,  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkalioa» 
IS  so  honourable  to  the  living  and  the  doad,  that  it  is  given  entire. 

"  Mt  own  dsarest  Motber — We  sail  to-morrow ;  but  I  cannot  send  /on  mj 
picture  and  a  lock  of  my  hair  without  adding  a  few  lines.  To  ask  for  your  remem- 
brance and  prayers  is  needless ;  I  know  I  have  both  already,  and  yon  hnow  I  love 
nwith  the  sincerest  and  truest  affeotion  a  child  can  love  a  parent.  Our  conll* 
ee  then  is  mutual  and  requires  no  protestations.  One  request  1  will  make,  whicit 
Is,  that  you  bear  our  separation  as  a  Christian  suffering  under  trials — as  beeomea 
the  long  and  fondly  loved  partner  of  the  toils  and  labours  of  my  dear  father,  wlioeo 
patient  endurance  of  adversity  should  now  be  a  light  to  our  feet  to  show  us  thepath 
In  which  we  should  walk.  Dear  John  (his  brother,  who  is  a  clergyman  of  the  &ta* 
hiished  Church)  will  enforce  these  things  better  than  I  oan,  and  will  bring  to  yoar  aid 
the  consolations  of  reason  and  religion  with  which  our  beloved  father  so  often  dried 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted  and  eased  the  over*bnrtbened  heart:  but  let  me  entreat  vom 
by  the  love  you  bear  us,  to  moderate  your  feelings  under  this,  which  I  hope  will  bo 
kn%  a  temporary  absence.  Remember  that  you  are  now  our  only  Joy  and  comfort, 
and  that  everv  toil  we  bear  and  labour  we  umlergo  will  be  brightened  and  Sanc- 
tified to  us  all,  if  we  can  thereby  add  one  comfort  to  your  diTlimng  years,  or  pay 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  debt  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  aftotion  whidi  we  a|l 
owe  you  for  the  unceasing  cares  which  you  have  bestowed  on  us  when  oMIdrea,  and 
the  undivided  affection  with  which  you  mow  bestow  on  us  your  wliolt  heart,  with 
all  its  thoughts,  and  desires,  and  wishes. 

**  Nearest  Mother,  I  kiss  you  a  thousand  times.  All  yoar  iUIdraa  loTt  aSd 
ksaottf  yous  but  none  shall  exaeed  in  either 

'*  Your  fondly  attaohad  soa, 

•«P.  B.Lo«i. 

••BriatoaHUl,  V«T.  11,  \$tV* 

From  a  letter  written  in  a  more  lively  strain  while  the  Tossel  in  which  ha  was 
a  passenger  lay  in  Portsmouth  roads,  a  few  extracts  are  made,  partly  to  show 
nis  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  partly  because  they  afford  a  graphio  picture  of  tha 
petty  annoyances  which  a  landsman  must  expect  in  life  at  sea. 

"  ¥ou  may  think  that  gohig  to  India  Is  all  fahr  sailing,  and  u  easr  a  task  as 
taking  a  seat  in  the  coach ;  it  may  be  so  for  men  who  ean  afford  to  pay  haadaome)/ 
ibr  having  every  thing  done  Ibr  then,  and  have  then  only  to  step  into  tlieir  fur- 
nished eabin  and  set  sail  i  but  for  poor  Mlows  like  me,  who  must  look  after  averf 
fttig iftenuwif es,  it  is^aita  aamhar  aiiir.    Xfaatahoard  tha rtMtfi wfcUi  woa 
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lying  about  a  mile  off  shore,  in  an  open  boat,  on  a  miserably  wet  day,  sitting  on 
my  carpet-baff  to  keep  it  dry,  and  whistling  to  dronn  thought  whenever  I  was  not 
employed  in  blowing  my  fingers  to  keep  them  warm.  I  got  to  the  vessel  cold,  wet 
ana  hungry,  cxpectmg  that  some  charitable  Christian  would  say — *  be  thou  warmed 
and  fed.  Fed,  inde^  I  was,  for  I  luckily  got  in  just  as  dinner  was  going  away 
from  the  table,  so  that  I  got  a  piece  of  roast  beef  which  was  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
with  as  much  stiff  tallow  around  it  as  served  to  show  that  the  dish  had  once  con* 
tidned  gravy.  But  as  to  *  warmed' — bless  your  soul,  this  is  an  Indiaman,  and 
being  destined  to  spend  three-fourths  of  the  year  in  warm  climates,  makes  no  pro- 
Tidon  for  the  other  fourth,  which  thb  unluckily  happens  to  be ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  stove  nor  fire  from  stem  to  stern  save  that  which  belongs  to  the  cook. 
After  I  had  made  a  shift  to  eat  as  much  of  the  lukewarm  beef  as  served  to  stay 
my  stomach,  I  got  down  below  to  visit  my  cabin,  which  I  found  in  most  admired 
disorder.  But  I  must  tell  you  vihat  a  cabin  is.  A  cabin  is  a  little,  dark,  doghole 
of  a  place,  about  nine  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  six  feet  high,  with  a  scuttle  to 
give  light,  through  which,  if  open,  you  could  barely  thrust  your  head;  but  which, 
when  uie  ship  is  over  on  her  side,  must  be  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  water  get- 
ting in,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  glazed  with  glass  so  thick  that  the  meridian  sun 
may  be  seen  through  it  with  the  utmost  safety — its  brilliancy  scarcely  appearinr  to 
rival  that  of  a  farthing  candle.  Now  conceive  me  standing  in  the  midst  of  this^eabin, 
with  one  large  trunk,  one  small  trunk,  two  bullock  trunks,  one  tin  case,  one  hat-box, 
one  chair,  one  washing  stand,  and  one  hammock,  with  bedding,  cordage,  and  screws 
as  per  invoice ;  and  suppose  that  just  as  I  had  got  in  and  shut  the  door,  to  think  what 
was  to  be  done  next,  the  vessel  began  to  pitch  rather  uneasily,  and  that  at  each 
intch  the  large  trunk,  the  small  trunk,  the  tin  case,  boxes,  stand,  chair,  and  ham- 
mock, rolled,  higgledy-piggledy,  now  to  this  side,  now,  like  the  Scotchman,  *  back 
again  to  the  other,  ana  conceive  me,  your  eldest  son  and  the  hope  of  your  family, 
jumping  for  the  bare  life  to  save  my  brains  from  being  knocked  out,  and  displaying 
an  a^^iity  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  rope-dancer,  and  you  will  then  have 
a  notion  of  my  initiation  into  the  comforts  of  an  Indian  voyage. 

*'  However,  *  all  that  is  bright  must  fade,'  and  exercise,  though  agreeable  and 
salntary,  may  be  too  violent  to  be  long  persevered  in.  Accordingly,  finding  that 
the  wind  without  was  likely  to  outlast  my  wind  within,  I  seized  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  bolt  out  of  the  aoor,  bolting  the  aforesaid  trunks,  boxes,  cases,  &c.,  in, 
and  hurried  np  on  deck  to  try  if  I  could  get  any  assistance  in  quelling  the  insur- 
rection below.  This  hope,  however,  was  utterly  futile.  All  hands  were  employed 
in  working  the  ship ;  and  even  a  little  boy  whom  I  had  engaged  to  attend  me 
during  the  voyage  out,  I  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  and  at  the  expense  of 
a  crick  in  my  neck,  standing  half-way  up  to  the  clouds,  pulling  at  a  long  rope, 
which  thev  called  the  main  top-gallant  sheet.  However,  before  long  I  got  hmi 
down,  ana  finding  him  intelligent  and  docile,  easily  made  him  understand  that  he 
must  set  about  to  steal  me  some  nails,  cleets,  and  a  hammer,  which  he  shortly  ao. 
oompllshed  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  then  a  few  hard  blows  set  all  to  rights.'* 

From  Madeira,  Dr.  Lord  transmitted  to  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the  '<  Athe- 
naenxDv"  a  very  graphic  and  lively  account  of  that  island.  It  was  published  in 
the  9^85th  number  oi  '^the  Athenseum,"  and  extracted  into  several  other  joanial& 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1835,  he  reached  Bombay,  where  ,he  continued  without 
any  epployment  during  the  rainy  reason.  He  mentions  with  warm  gratitude 
tha  kmdness  he  received  from  the  governor,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Grant,  from 
Sir  Herbert  Compton,  Major  Macdonald,  but  more  especially  from  Mr.  Lar- 
klns,  of  the  civil  service,  who  (shortly  after  this  letter  was  written)  was  marriad 
to  a  niece  of  his  old  ft-iend.  General  Hardwicke.  **  They  insisted,"  he  says, 
''  that  I  should  remain  with  them  until  the  rains  were  over,  so  here  1  have  been 
ever  since.  Mrs.  Larkins  is  a  charming  young  woman,  and  she  has  her  sister, 
a  most  agreeable  girl,  staying  with  her.  They  were  both  educated  on  the 
Continent  and  are  highly  accomplished,  and  above  all,  musical,  so  that  I  am  at 
idle  and  as  happy  as  tne  days  are  long ;  I  am  now,  however,  about  to  be  busy 
again.'* 

Dr.  Lord  was  appointed  to  the  native  cavalry  in  Guzerat;  he  speedily 
acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  commanding  officers,  so  that  when  the 
plague  broke  out  a  little  beyond  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  British  province, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  surgeon  superintending  his  division  to  visit  the  district 
and  report  on  the  disease.  He  was  actually  on  his  road  when  he  was  recalled 
bj  tlie  intelligenoa  of  his  having  beea  i^poiated  surgeon  to  the  embai^  tbea 
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about  to  proceed  to  Cabul,  under  Captain>  now  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  *'  It 
was,"  he  says,  '^  really  a  piece  of  good  fortune  almost  unexampled  in  one  who 
has  not  yet  been  two  years  in  the  service,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  without  any  application  on  my  part — the  governor  assuring  me 
when  I  called  to  thank  him,  that  I  owed  it  altogether  to  my  high  character  in 
the  service,  and  his  belief  that  I  was  in  every  way  the  person  best  suited  to  the 
station." 

In  April,  1837,  Doctor  Lord  suled  for  the  Indus,  in  company  with  Captain 
Burnes,  Lieutenant  Wood,  whose  survey  of  the  Indus  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, and  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  engineers.  A  portion  of  a  letter  written  during 
his  voyage  up  the  Indus  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  a  time  when  public  attention  U 
so  strongly  directed  to  that  river.  ' 

**  We  are  making  a  most  delightful  voyage  up  the  Indu^,  travelling  routes  that 
Europeans  never  travelled  before,  visiting  all  the  native  courts  in  our  way,  where 
we  were  received  as  little  demigods,  collecting  information  of  all  sorts,  as  to  the 
geography,  commerce,  revenues,  power,  and  (which  is  my  branch,)  natural  history 
of  Uie  countries  through  which  we  pass.  Sometimes  we  sail  along  the  river  in 
larg^  commodious  boats,  upon  which  we  have  built  ourselves  small  houses  of  bam- 
boos and  reeds ;  sometimes  we  mount  on  horses  and  gallop  off  to  any  town,  or 
mountain,  or  mosque,  or  place  of  note  that  we  wish  to  examine,  followed  by 
strings  of  camels  laden  with  our  tents,  our  beds,  and  refreshments  of  ail  kinds. 
Every  where  the  people  come  in  crowds  to  see  us,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their 
astonishment  at  every  thing  connected  with  us.  My  boat  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Indus.  On  the  top  is  a  huge  crocodile  which  we  shot  as  it  lay  basking  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river,  and  I  have  skinned  and  stuffed  it,  to  send  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long.  I  have  prepared  it  with  its  mouth 
open,  and  the  natives  fancy  it  is  employed  in  guarding  my  boat.  Please  to  walk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  the  first  thing  you  see  is  a  gigantic  crane,  five  feet  hieb,  with 
a  shoal  of  stuffed  fish  under  his  feet ;  one  step  forward  and  you  are  on  the  back  of 
a  huge  river  tortoise,  which  lies  sprawling  at  the  foot  of  mjf  bed ;  right  about  face, 
and  you  come  vU  a  vis  with  a  long  line  of  ducks,  teals,  pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  all 
sorts  of  waterfowl,  while  parrots,  minoes,  fly-catchers,  and  all  manner  of  little  birda 
hang  dangling  in  long  strmgs  from  the  ceiling.  The  table  is  covered  with  retorts 
and  other  chemical  apparatus,  which  make  the  natives  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  <^ 
coiyuror. 

"  We  are  at  present  halting  here  (at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  commercial  inquiries,  and  have  pitched  our  tents  in  a  date  grove  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  one  of  the  most  beautinil  spots  you  can  imagine.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  we  start  again.'* 

The  P&rbr  arrived  safely  at  Cabul.  Dr.  Lord  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  atady  of  the  natural  history  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  ids  conciliating  manners  won  the  friendship  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan 
and  several  of  the  Affghan  chiefs.  Some  cures  which  he  effected  spread  hia  fiune 
through  the  country,  and  at  length  it  reached  Morad  Beg,  the  formidable  emur  of 
Kooduz,  who  sent  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Hakim  Feringi  (Frank  physician) 
for  hia  brother,  who  was  threatened  with  blindness.  Such  an  opportunity  of  conci- 
liating this  potent  chieftain,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  information  respecting 
the  political  condition  of  the  Uzbeg  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  towards  the  end  of 
November,  1837,  Dr.  Lord  penetrated  into  Tartary  tlurough  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  "  In  so  doing,"  he  says,  ''  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  whole 
Cafila  having  been  buried  in  the  snow  the  very  same  day,  in  attempting  a  padk 
not  twenty  miles  distant,  and  generally  considered  much  better  than  tnat  Uirough 
which  I  penetrated."  The  following  ia  his  account  of  the  Uzbeg  chief  :-i..''  Mj 
host  ia  Morad  Beg,  the  emir  or  chief  of  Kunduz,  and  if  you  can  lay  hold  of 
Bumea*  Travels,  you  will  find  a  full  length-description  of  the  gentleman,  though 
of  coarse  not  in  the  most  favourable  light,  inasmuch  as  Bumea  narrow!/ 
miaaed  having  hia  head  chopped  off  by  him.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  hav« 
managed  to  keep  on  excellent  terma  with  bun,  though  not  alwaya  an  eaay  taak.^ 

Hie  doctor  found  that  hia  patient'a  caae  waa  hopeleaa ;  he  told  the  brothen 
.t)wt'ft'€iir»waB  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  destiny,  and  they  received  tiie  IntASlLi^ 
genee  with  Mohaynmedan  re«goation»  While  prepecip^fQitYsAt^^Qi3ciL\A^>i^^ 
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Lord  r«gfi¥«d  %  Iftttr  ft*oin  Captmn  BuniiS^  infbrmittg  him  that  tht  oegotiAttoni 
at  Cabul  were  broken  ofi»  and  that  he  should  manage  bis  retreat  as  quiokly  and 
jafeljr  as  he  could.  The  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  his  return  was  a  work 
of  great  danger  and  toil.  <<  Suffice  it  to  say,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  **  that 
•izteen  out  of  eighteen  horses  which  I  had  with  roe>  were  buried  in  the  snow  of 
-the  Hindoo  Koosh.  We  dug  them  out,  and  actually  brought  them  down  on 
men's  shoulders.  I  myself  had  to  walk  eighteen  miles  over  the  surface  of  the 
fSroien  snow,  covering  a  hill  13,200  feet  high  ;  but,  thank  God,  though  some  of 
.the  horses  died,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  man  of  my  party.*' 

On  his  return  to  the  British  dominions.  Dr.  Lord  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
mission  and  his  observations  on  the  Uzbeg  Tartars  and  their  territory,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  government  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  It  attracted  im- 
mediate attention  ;  the  Governor's  Secretary  declared  that  he  had  never  in  his 
official  career  got  so  much  information  in  so  perspicuous  a  form  ;  and  the  Com- 
flMUdder-in-chief  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  much  information  could  have 
b#en  amassed  by  a  medical  man.  In  consequence,  I>r.  Lord  was  appointed 
political  assistant  to  the  envoy  sent  to  the  Ring  of  Cabul,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  raising  all  the  well-afTected  subiects  of  Shah  Soojah  in  the  vicinitv 
of  Peshawer.  He  entered  zealously  on  this  new  duty.  **  I  am  this  moment, ' 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  **  casting  cannon,  forging  muskets,  raising 
troops,  horse  and  foot,  talking,  persuading,  threatening,  bullying,  and  bribing ; 
In  short,  I  am  as  great  an  agitator  here  as  Dan  O'Connell  in  ould  Ireland." 

When  Colonel  Wade  assumed  the  command  at  Peshawer,  Lord  employed 
his  leisure  in  a  way  which  will  be  best  described  by  himself.  "  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  officer  in  the  force,  who  seemed  to  think  the  doctors  could  do  no- 
thing but  make  pills,  I  cast  a  six-pounder  piece  of  field  artillery,  supplied  it 
with  carriage,  horses,  men,  round  and  canister  shot  complete ;  forged  three 
hundred  rine  guns ;  made  tentage  for  five  thousand  men ;  made  uniforms  for 
about  three  thousand ;  furnished  a  quantity  of  sword-belts  and  other  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  in  addition  to  all,  raised  and  organized  a  corps  of  irregular  cavalry 
from  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  of  a  part  of  which  I  retained  the 
■•ommand  until  we  entered  Cabul  in  triumph."  He  acted  as  Colonel  Wade's 
aide-de-camp,  in  the  three  days'  fighting  at  the  Khyber-pass,  and  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  Governor  General  for  "  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and  energy 
manifested  on  the  occasion."  From  Cabul  Dr.  Lord  was  sent  to  Bameean,  to 
superintend  the  negotiations  with  the  states  of  Turkestan.  He  thus  describes 
ills  position  : — **  I  have  a  regiment  of  infantry,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  cavalry  at  my  orders.  .  .  .  At  my  first  arrival  here«  our 
Tartar  neighbours  were  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  and  about  a  thousand  of 
them  had  come  down  to  attack  a  small  fort,  about  thirty-five  miles  in  front  of 
^ulr  post.  I  sent  them  orders  to  retire,  or  take  the  consequence.  As  they  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  I  marched  from  this  at  sunset  with  three  hundred  chosen 
horse,  pursued  my  way  all  night  over  hills  eotered  with  frost  and  snow  ;  it  Was 
the  coldest  night  1  eter  felt,  but  early  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  close 
to  their  camp,  which  we  immediately  charged  with  such  success,  that  they  never 
Waited  even  to  fire  a  shot,  but  every  man  Jumped  on  the  horse  next  him,  and 
-galloped  away  as  hard  as  he  could  ;  nor  did  they  stop  running  for  twenty  miles, 
though  the  jaded  state  of  our  horses  prevented  oar  pursuing  them  more  than 
three  or  four.  Of  course  we  got  their  eamp,  with  horses,  arms,  and  various 
other  plunder,  which  I  gave  up  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  renown  of  this  has 
J^revented  any  more  of  them  coming  so  near  us  since." 

Dr.  Lord's  success  in  his  mission  at  Bameean  was,  as  he  himself  sats,  **  lifl- 
Wunded ;"  he  <'  got  in  the  entire  family  of  the  ex-chief  of  Cabul,  and  concili- 
ated all  the  Uzb^  states  as  far  as  the  Oxus."  These  merits  did  not  save  him 
from  calumny  ;  he  was  attacked  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  "  The  Agra 
ykhbar,"  whose  views  were  adopted  by  the  editor  of  that  paper.  He  was  per- 
fuaded  by  some  injudicious  friends  to  notice  these  slanders,  contrary  to  his  own 
better  judgement,  for  it  was  a  common  poverb  of  his  that  ''entering  into  con- 
troversy with  an  editor  is  like  going  to  taw  With  a  certain  black  gentleman,  and 
having  the  court  held  in  a  remarkably  hot  place.*'  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
Mtwithsundinsf  thisdispate, the iditQf  af  ^ The  A^ra  UkhbAr" fan iinet dose 
rail  JofMOd  to  luf  IttcflMV* 
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^  Wbfii  lh«  military  division  was  sett  to  me«t  and  int^rotpt  Doft  M^kcilitaed 
Klian^  Dr.  Lord  wta  directed  to  accompany  it>  as  his  parsdnal  acqmaintanoa  with 
that  chief  was  likely  to  facilitate  a  sui-render.  For  the  same  reason  he  joined 
himself  to  the  advanced  guard  when  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Pur  wan  Durrah,  and  it  was  his  personal  observation  and  judgment  which  marked 
the  opportunity  and  suggested  the  movement  by  which  Dost  Mohammed*s  flank 
was  turnedy  and  his  retreat  cut  off.  The  disgraceful  panic  which  seised  the 
eavalry  at  the  moment  that  success  was  ensured,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the 
officers.  Dr.  Lord  was  on  the  extreme  left  \  he  made  the  roost  vigorous  extr- 
tiens  to  stop  the  flight  of  the  men,  and  when  his  exhortations  were  unheeded  he 
•purred  across  the  field  to  join  another  party*  which  seemed  to  evince  a  better 
spirit.  In  his  haste,  he  incautiously  approached  a  fortifled  housei  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  the  enemy ;  a  volley  was  fired,  and  ha  fell 
pierced  by  more  than  a  dozen  balls.  His  death,  of  course,  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous. To  him  might  have  been  applied  his  own  favourite  quotation  from 
Btftumont :— 

**  O  fair  flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show  ! — How  sweetly 
Even  Death  embraces  thee  1    The  peace  of  HeavM, 
The  fellowship  of  all  great  souls  ^o  with  thee !" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  subjoin  a  formal  character  of  Dr.  Lord  to  this  bri#f 
akttch.  The  annexed  letter  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  will  show  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associates  and  brother  officers ;  and  what  higher 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  his  merits,  than  to  prove  that  those  who  had  an  opportu^ 
iiity  of  scrutinising  them  most  closely,  and  who  were  the  best  able  to  appro«iat« 
their  worth,  were  the  persons  who  valued  them  most  ? 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose/ 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graae, 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 

When  first  the  white  thorn  blows, 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

*•  CAbul.  25th  NorembcT,  1840. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir — It  has  devolved  to  me  to  convey  to  you  the  afflicting  inteU 
ligence  of  the  death  of  P.  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  who  was  killed  in  action  with  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  on  the  2nd,  forty-Hve  miles  north  of  Cabul.  The  accompanying 
papers  will  explain  to  you  why  I  address  myself  to  you ;  they  are  transcripts  of  my 
poor  departed  friend's  wills,  and  one  of  them  conveys  from  an  eye  witness,  Dr. 
Grant,  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lord  was  killed. 

**  The  loss  of  one  so  able  and  so  promising  is  to  the  government  of  India  great— 
as  to  my  own  individual  feelings,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  upon  them,  since  I  feel 
myself  deprived  of  one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends.  But  how  shall  I  speak  of 
them  or  the  sorrows  of  a  government,  when  I  call  to  mind  an  afflicted  mother,  whom 
he  affectionately  and  fondly  loved,  and  to  whom  must  devolve  on  you  the  sad  and. 
mournful  task  of  communicating  this  heart-rending  intelligence,  by  his  own  par- 
ticular request  I  forbear  to  address  her. 

*'  This  calamity,  bearing  so  heavily  as  a  private  and  public  affliction,  is  rendered 
more  painful  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred — the  misbehaviour  of 
our  own  cavalry,  who  shamefully  deserted  their  officers,  and  left  them  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  advanced  guard,  the  post  of  honour  for  a  soldier,  was  the  one 
which  Mr.  Lord  held  on  that  day.  My  own  position  with  the  main  column,  about  a 
mile  in  rear,  enabled  roe  to  see  all ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  harassing  details  farther 
than  to  corroborate  what  Dr.  Grant  has  so  ably  and  painfully  recorded.  It  is  a 
small  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  cavalry  will  be  disgraced,  and  smaller  still  to 
think  that  Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  the  day  after.  We  performed  the  last  sad 
duties  to  Mr.  Lord's  remains  at  nine  at  night,  in  his  own  tent  and  in  the  field  where 
he  fell ;  for  though  our  cavalry  fled,  our  other  troops  gained  the  day,  and  the  battle- 
field appeared  to  me  the  appropriate  resting-place  for  so  much  human  excellence 
and  glory.  A  tomb  will  be  raised  over  it  by  his  intimate  friends,  and  we  also  mean 
to  commemorate  his  virtues  by  a  marble  slab  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bombay, 
for  which  I  have  requested  Dr.  Kennedy,  a  particular  friend,  to  write  an  inscrip- 
tion;  from  myself  I  have  suggested  the  very  apt  line — 

« •  Xnltli  Us  b«li  fltUlls  ooddh;  «^ 
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'  It  has  b^na  melancholy  task  to  record  the  fate  of  one  ''whose  sun  went  down  while 
it  was  yet  day ;"  the  task  is  still  more  painful  when  it  devolves  on  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  deceased  by  the  ties  of  close  and  early  friendship,  who  loved 
him  well  because  he  knew  him  long,  and  because  to  him  were  opened  those  secret 
springs  of  character  usually  concealed  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart. 
Even  strangers  have  been  intensely  affected  by  reading  the  account  of  the  early 
death  of  a  young  man  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
rich  blossom  of  his  hopes  was  setting  into  firuit,  and  the  good  seed  his  labours 
had  sown  was  ripening  into  harvest.  If  they  can  say  on  the  one  hand,  "  he 
fell  when  his  work  was  done,'*  they  feel  on  the  other  that  he  was  removed  when 
our  work  was  about  to  begin — when  the  world  was  ready  to  mete  out  the  reward  of 
priuse  to  the  efficient  public  servant ;  to  bestow  that  which  it  is  scarcely  less 
messed  to  give  than  to  receive,  the  meed  of  merited  approbation. 

Thouffh  not  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,*  Dr.  Lord  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  its  wdfare,  regarding  it  as  the  great  intellectual  bond  of  union  between  the 
mind  of  Britain  and  the  mind  of  India ;  he  employed  some  of  the  brief  intervals 
of  lebure  which  his  professional  avocations  afforded,  to  co/nmunicate  to  the 
society,  through  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone^  some  detached  observations  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  journal,  and  he  collected  a  mass  of  notes  during  his 
several  ounieys  in  Central  Asia,  which  he  designed  to  send  over  to  the  society 
•0  soon  as  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Afghanistan  would  afford  him^time 
f(Mr  putting  them  into  proper  form  and  order.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
:  thought  that  a  slight  memoir  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  career  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  society ;  and  imperfect  as  the  execution  of  the  task 
.may  be,  its  deficiencies  are  likely  to  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  personal  trait  recorded  inflicted  a  fresh  pang  on  the  memory  of  friendship. 

*  The  substance  of  this  memoir  was  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  by  William 
Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


The  seasons  of  the  year  seemed  to  ^ 
take  their  tone  from  the  spirit  of  the  \ 
times  and  the  discord  that  was  raging   \ 
throughout  the  land.     The  summer 
was  gloomy  and  full  of  storms :  instead   i 
of  hright  sunshine  and  smiling  skies*  ^ 
heavy  clouds  had  heen  gathering  over 
the  heavens  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  although  every  now  and  then 
a  warm  and  splendid  day,  such  as  that 
which  we  have  described  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  tale,  broke  in  upon  the 
heavy  aspect  of  the  summer,  as  if  to  ^ 
remind  man  of  finer  and  happier  times, 
yet  week  after  week  passed  in  tempests,    * 
rain,and  gloom ;  and  signs  and  portents, 
such  as  might  have  alarmed  nations  in 
more  superstitious  days,  were  seen  in 
the  sky,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
more  timid  with  apprehension. 

It  was  upon  the  morning  of  one  of 
these  sad  and  frowning  days  that  a 
troop  of  horse,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  took  its  way  across  a  wide 
and  somewhat  barren  plain  about  forty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton,  encumbered  with  a  good  deal  of 
baggage,  and  escorting  two  or  three  of 
the  heavy  carriages  of  the  times,in  which 
were  some  six  or  seven  women.     The 
prospect  was  wide  and  dreary,  extend* 
mg  m  a  number  of  grey  lines  which 
afforded  the  eye  no  pleasing  object  to 
rest  upon,  except  here  and  there  a 
little  mound  or  tumulus  bearing  on  its 
top  a  clump  of  black  looking  trees ;  in 
the  distance  was  a  range  of  low  wood, 
apparently  stunted  and  withered  by 
the  chilling  blasts  which  swept  over 
the  plain;    and  a  piece   of  water  of 
some  extent  was  seen  glistening  on 
the  right  with  the  sandy  road  along 
which  the  cavalcade  took  its  way,  wind- 
ing  between  the  mere  and  the  wood.   No 
hedge-rows  broke  the  wide  extent,  and 
the  ground  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
marshy,  for  numerous  ditches   inter- 
sected it  m  every  direction,  and  a  large 


trench  ran  along  on  either  side  of  the 
path,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
wooden  bridge  to  cross  from  the  high* 
way  to  the  green  turf  of  the  plain. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  not 
very  quick,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
carriages  were  heavy,  and  their  wheels 
as  well  as  those  of  two  or  three  carts  aad 
wageons  sunk  deep  and  loose  in  the 
shifting  soil  of  the  road.  By  the  side 
of  the  foremost  of  the  carriages  gene* 
rally  rode  a  cavalier,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquuntod  under  the 
name  of  Lord  Walton,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heavy 
door,  and  spoke  in  at  the  window 
to  his  sister  or  to  Arrah  Neil,  the 
latter  seldom  replying  except  by  a  mo* 
nosyllable  or  a  look.  Annie  Waltoiif 
however,  conversed  with  him  gaily  and 
lightly ;  not  that  her  heart  was  by 
any  means  at  ease,  or  her  bosom  with^ 
out  its  apprehensions,  but  she  waa 
well  aware  that  her  brother  was  grieved 
for  all  the  inconvenience  that  she 
suffered,  and  for  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  and  with  kindly  and 
generous  feeling  towards  him  she  made 
as  little  as  possible  of  every  annoyance 
on  the  march — concealed  all  the  fears 
that  she  might  experience,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  perils  of  the  way. 
She  might  not,  it  is  tn\e,  deceive  her 
brother  as  to  her  own  sensations,  for 
he  knew  her  well  and  understood  her 
kindness  and  devotion ;  but  still  it  made 
the  burden  lighter  to  him  to  hear  po 
murmur  and  to  witness  no  terror. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  maroli 
of  the  two  preceding  days  some  of  the 
rumours  which,  true  and  false  alikeir 
always  run  through  a  country  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  had  reached  Lord  Wal- 
ton's party,  speaking  of  troops  march- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Now  it  was  a  detachment  from 
Lord  Essex's  army ;  now  it  waa  a 
body  of  men  crossing  the  countnr  to 
reinforce  Waller ;  bow  it  was  a  boay  cf 
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militia  called  out  by  parliamentary 
commissioners  from  the  district  or  the 
county  through  which  they  were 
passing.  But  Lord  Walton  paid  but 
little  attention  to  these  reports,  having 
taken  every  necessary  precaution  by 
throwing  out  several  small  parties 
in  front,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
or  three  miles,  to  guard  against  sur- 
priscy  and  secure  his  onward  course 
towards  (Coventry.  When  any  rumour 
reached  him,  indeed,  which  bore  more 
•trODgly  the  semblance  of  truth  than 
th«  rest,  and  was  corroborated  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
designs  of  the  various  persons  to  whom 
it  referred,  he  would  ride  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  converse  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a  thin  bony  grave^ 
looking  personage  in  black,  who  bore 
Hm  signs  of  being  a  military  man, 
Oteept  his  large  boots  of  nntanned 
leather^  his  heavy  steel-mounted  sword, 
and  the  pistols  at  hit  saddlebow. 
Thus  when  they  had  got  about  half 
way  across  the  plain  a  horseman  gal- 
loped np  from  the  right,  leapine  one 
or  two  narrow  ditches  by  which  it  was 
Intersected,  and  then,  not  able  to  cross 
the  wider  trench  which  separated  the 
road  from  the  turf,  riding  along  by  the 
•Ide  of  the  troop  and  making  signs  to 
Charles  Walton  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate  ;  the  young  nobleman 
accordingly  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
•nfftnring  his  party  to  pass  on,  lingered 
behind  till  they  were  out  of  ear-shot. 

<<VVelI,  Master  Hurst/ he  then  asked, 
'*  what  is  your  news  ?  I  was  sorry  you 
would  not  Join  us,  but  I  am  glad  to 
MO  you  here.** 

w  1  told  Langan  I  would  follow  you, 
mj  lord,"  replied  the  new-comer ;  "but 
I  had  to  put  my  bouse  in  order  and 
toll  some  hay,  for  it  does  not  do  to  go 
soldiering  in  these  times  without  money 
In  one's  pocket,  and  I  had  but  short 
AOtioe.  However,  my  lord,  you  had 
better  be  on  your  guards  for  as  I  came 
over  the  moor,  I  found  a  boy  keeping 
ebeep  out  there  between  the  wood  and 
the  water,  and  wishing  to  know  where- 
abottts  you  were,  for  I  could  not  see 
joii  at  that  time  — -** 

**  You  did  not  mention  my  name  I 
hope,**  said  Lord  Walton. 

«*  Oh  no,  my  lord,*'  answered  the 
horseman ;  "I  took  care  not  to  do  that ; 
I  only  asked  if  he  bad  seen  a  body  of 
soldiers,  without  saying  horse  or  foot. 
80  the  boy  said  1 '  oh  yes^  that  there 


were  five  hundred  and  fifty  lying 
behind  the  wood — for  he  had  counted 
them,  seemingly — like  a  flock  of  sheep.* 
Then  I  asked  him  how  many  horse 
there  were ;  to  which  he  replied  by  say- 
ing '  two,  and  that  all  the  rest  had  guns 
and  bandoliers  and  steel  caps,  except  a 
few,  who  had  long  pikes  in  their  hands.'** 

"  This  looks  serious,"  replied  Lord 
Walton ;  "  we  must  look  to  this  intel- 
ligence." 

*'  There  is  more  serious  work  behind^ 
my  lord," replied  Hurst ;  "  for  this  news 
gave  me  the  key  of  what  I  saw  myself 
ia  the  morning.  These  musketeers  are 
not  alone.  They  have  got  cavalry  for 
their  support,  my  lord,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken :  not  two  hours  ago  I  saw  the 
tail  of  a  troop  going  into  the  little 
village,  the  spire  of  which  you  can  just 
see  rising  up  there.  I  should  have 
taken  them  for  your  men,  but  that  they 
were  coming  the  contrary  road  ;  so  I 
avoided  the  village,  for  fear  of  worse." 

"  Well,  Hurst,  ride  on  to  the  next 
bridge,"  said  Lord  Walton,  <*  and  then 
join  me  on  the  road  with  Major  Ran* 
dal,  whom  I  must  consult  on  our  pro* 
ceedings."  Thus  saying,  he  spurred  on 
his  horse,  and  galloped  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  where  pulling  up  bv 
the  side  of  our  spare  friend  in  black 
he  communicated  to  him  all  that  ho 
had  just  heard. 

**  Ah!"  said  Randal,  in  his  usual  dry 
and  deliberate  tone — "Ah!  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  musketeers,  rather  bet- 
ter than  three  to  one.  That  would  not 
matter  if  the  ground  were  fair;  but  these 
ditches,  these  ditches,  they  are  awk- 
ward things  in  the  way  of  cavalry  ;  if 
our  horses  could  leap  them  as  easily 
as  their  shot,  the  matter  would  be  soon 
settled.  Does  any  one  know  what  like 
the  ground  is  there !  They  will  eall  us 
sadly  if  we  have  to  expose  our  ffiink  to 
the  wood." 

"  I  fear  so  indeed,*'  replied  Lord 
Walton ;  "but  perhaps  if  I  were  to  pass 
the  next  bridge,  take  a  circuit  round 
and  dislodge  them,  while  yon  pursue 
your  way  along  the  road,  we  mi>^t 
contrive  to  get  into  better  figfatmg 
ground." 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is  like  first|" 
said  Randal ;  "  here  comes  vour  news- 
monger, my  lord,  we  shall  learn  more 
firom  him.  Now,  master  yeoman,  how 
does  the  land  lie  about  the  wood ;  is 
there  good  room  for  a  charge,  or  is  it 
ottt  np  like  this  r 
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"  Between  the  wood  and  the  road/'an- 
swered  Hurst, "  it  is  just  like  a  gridiron, 
with  ditches  enough  to  drain  the  bea  1'* 

"  And  behind  the  wood  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  that?"  continued 
Randa]. 

*'  It  is  good  enough  there/'  said  the 
horseman,  divining  the  object  of  his 
question,  ''but  you  cannot  get  at  it  for 
the  river." 

"  They  have  got  some  good  soldiers 
amongst  them,*' said  Randal.  "Such 
ground  was  not  chosen  by  one  of  the  old 
bottle-nosed  serving  men  of  London.'* 

"  They  must  have  good  intelligence 
too,*'said  Lord  Walton,  ''toiix  so  exactly 
on  a  point  where  they  can  best  attack 
us.  If  it  were  not  for  my  sister  and  the 
women^  we  might  take  their  fire  in 
passing,  and  get  into  the  good  ground 
beyond.  But  the  carriages  and  bag- 
gage would  prove  a  sad  incumbrance.*' 

**  Ah,  women,  women !"  cried  Randal, 
"they  are  the  causes  of  all  the  mischief 
IB  the  world.  However  we  must  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  must  take  our  reso- 
lution quickly  ;  there  is  no  going  back 
now,  my  lord,  and  we  must  make  our 
way  forward  at  whatever  risk — luckily 
you  have  brought  all  the  spare  horses 
aad  the  women's  saddles,  they  must 
quit  the  carriages  and  mount ;  the  bag- 
gage must  take  its  chance  and  belong 
to  the  winners." 

"  But  I  cannot  expose  my  sister," 
eKclaimed  Lord  Walton,  ''  to  such  an 
affair  as  this — she  can  go  back  to  the 
village." 

"  No»  no,"  said  Randal  quickly, "  there 
is  no  need  of  that ;  this  good  yeoman 
can  guide  her  round  with  the  rest  of 
the  women,  while  we  make  our  way 
forward,  and  do  the  best  that  we  can 
with  these  gentry  in  front.  They 
will  not  chase  her  if  we  keep  on  our 
way ;  but  if  we  quit  the  road,  they  will 
of  course  draw  to  their  left  and  cat 
us  off  between  the  causeway  and  the 
water.  Now,  my  lord,  be  quick  ;  get 
them  out  and  away,  I  will  send  a  dozen 
of  my  men  to  escort  them,  with  Bare* 
colt  at  their  head.  'Tis  the  best  task 
for  him ;  for  with  women  he  will  have 
room  to  talk,  and  that  is  hii  occupa- 
tion. He  may  lie  too,  there,  as  much 
is  he  likes,  and  nobody  will  find  him 
out.  Now,  roaster  yeoman,  you  be 
guide — lead  these  ladies  over  the  moor^ 
round  by  the  back  of  that  great  pond« 
and  into  the  open  ground  above  it. 
Whan  yoa  get  to  tha^  mound  with  the 


trees  on  it  you  may  halt  a  bit,  at|d 
watch  what  we  are  about  on  the  road. 
If  you  see  that  we  get  the  worst,  pat 
to  the  spur  and  gallop  on  till  yoa 
rejoin  the  Coventry  road,  then  on  aa> 
fast  as  may  be  to  the  king,  who 
will  be  in  Coventry  by  noon  to-morrow. 
If  you  see  we  make  good  our  groundr 
come  back  and  join  us." 

*'  But  there  are  horse  in  that  village^ 
sir,"  answered  Hurst. 

«  That  can't  be  helped,"  rpelied 
Randal,  "  we  have  no  other  chance  t 
besides  they  may  be  our  people  as  well- 
the  enemy's— Stay,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  see,  I  will  send  on  Barecolt,  whil# 
you  halt  on  the  hill.  He  can  play- 
either  part— swear  and  swagger  lil^ 
the  most  licentious  cavalier,  or  eaat 
and  pule  like  the  most  starched  pu- 
ritan." 

While  this  conversation  had  been 
takinff  place,  the  party  had  not  ceased 
to  advance  slowly  along  the  road* 
but  the  order  to  halt  was  now  given* 
and  preparations  were  made  for  car* 
rying  into  execution  the  plan  decided 
upon.  The  carriages  were  stopped^ 
Miss  Walton  and  her  attendants  placid 
hastily  upon  the  spare  horses  whiek 
had  been  brought  from  Bishop's  Mer** 
ton,  and  the  small  body  under  Captai» 
Barecolt  were  drawn  out  and  com* 
manded  to  fall  into  the  rear.  Annio 
Walton  did  all  that  she  was  told  to 
do  without  a  word,  but  she  looked 
in  her  brother's  face  as  he  placed  her 
on  horseback,  and  bending  down  her 
beautiful  head  kissed  his  cheek,  whiltt- 
a  silent  irrepressible  tear  rose  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Do  not  fear,  Annie,  do  not  fear*** 
said  Charles  Walton — "  we  will  eooft 
put  these  fellows  to  the  rout." 

But  it  is  in  vain  in  moments  <tf 
danger  and  difficulty  to  commend 
courage  to  those  who  by  fate  or  situa- 
tion are  doomed  to  inactivity,  for  thay 
must  still  feel  for  those  that  they  lova 
if  not  for  themselves ;  and  though  Miat 
Walton  considered  for  not  one  moment 
the  personal  peril  which  she  encoon- 
tered^  her  heart  beat  with  apprehani* 
sions  for  her  brother,  which  no  wordtf 
oould  quiet  or  remove.  Lord  Waltott 
then  turned  to  Arrah  Neil,  who  waa 
already  mounted,  and  leaning  his  hand 
on  the  horse's  neokhe  asked — ''  Can  yoa 
manage  the  horse,  my  poor  Arrah ;  had 
you  not  better  ride  behind  a  trooper?" 

"  Oh  no/'  aha  said,  **  no,  I  aan  rid# 
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ottite  well— I  remember  now;"  and  in- 
aeed  the  manner  in  which  she  held  her 
rein^the  ease  and  grace  with  which  she 
sat  the  horse,  and  the  command  which 
•he  had  over  it,  though  a  powerful 
and  spirited  animal,  clearly  showed 
that  at  some  time  she  must  have  been 
well  accustomed  to  such  exercise.  Lord 
Walton  looked  down  with  a  thoughtful 
•xpression  of  countenance  as  if  there 
was  something  that  puzzled  him.  But 
just  at  that  moment  Major  Randal 
rode  up,  exclaiming — ''  We  must  lose  no 
more  time,  my  lord ;  if  we  halt  any 
longer  here,  they  may  see  what  we 
are  about,  and  act  accordingly.  I 
shall  order  the  troop  to  advance,  for 
women  are  always  slow,  and  they  mtist 
oome  after  us  as  they  can,  till  they 
reach  the  little  bridge  up  yonder. 
Let  the  carts  and  carriages  come  first, 
and  they  can  bring  up  the  rear.  Now 
mark  ye,  Barecolt,  follow  this  good 
yeoman  with  the  ladies  under  your 
oharge,  till  you  reach  that  little  mound 
with  the  trees.  You  can  deliver  your 
stomach  by  the  way  of  any  of  the 
wild  imaginations  that  may  {fret  you ; 
but  when  you  get  to  the  mound  you 
must  give  up  talking,  and,  riding  on  to 
the  village  alone,  make  use  of  your 
wits,  if  you  have  any  left,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  a  troop  of  horse  in 
it,  and  of  what  side." 

''  Alone  1'*  said  Barecolt. 

**  To  be  sure,"  answered  Randal  with 
a  laugh ;  *'  the  man  who  preached  in 
the  morning  at  Rochelle,  and  defeated 
the  papists  in  the  evening,  who  defended 
the  pass  in  the  Cevennes  single-handed 
against  a  whole  army,  may  well  go  on 
alone  to  reconnoitre  a  handful  of  ca- 
valry. Besides,  it  will  make  you  care- 
ful, Master  Barecolt,  when  you  know 
that  your  own  life  depends  upon  your 
own  tongue." 

**  It  has  often  done  that,*'  answered 
Barecolt.  **  I  remember  when  I  was  in 
Spain  being  attacked  by  some  twenty 
banditti,  and  putting  ray  back  against 
a  rock ." 

« March !"  cried  Randal  inter- 
rupting him,  *'  tell  that  to  the  girls : 
'twill  do  to  pass  the  time,  as  well  as  any 
other  lie ;"  and  riding  on  he  led  the 
way,  while  Lord  Milton  continued 
by  his  sister's  side,  till  reaching  the 
little  bridge,  the  good  farmer  Hurst 
turned  off  from  the  road  into  the 
meadows,  followed  by  the  young  lady, 
iier  servants,  and  the  escort. 


With  anxious  eyes  Annie  Walton 
and  Arrah  Neil  watched  the  advance 
of  the  larger  party  of  horse  towards 
the  wood  before  them,  although  neither 
of  them  had  heard  the  exact  cause  of 
alarm,  or  were  aware  of  where  the 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  or  what 
was  its  nature.  All  they  knew  was, 
that  peril  lay  upon  the  onward  road ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assi- 
duities of  Captain  Barecolt,  who 
riding  by  their  side,  wherever  the 
space  admitted  it,  endeavoured  to 
entertain  them  with  some  of  the  mon- 
strous fictions  in  which  his  imagination 
was  accustomed  to  indulge,  they  lis- 
tened not  to  his  tales,  they  scarcely 
even  heard  his  words,  but  with  their 
eyes  turned  constantly  to  the  road 
they  had  just  quitted,  pursued  a  path, 
forming  with  it  an  acute  angle  which  led 
round  by  the  back  of  a  large  piece  of 
water,  which  lay  gleaming  before  them 
Once  or  twice  they  had  to  dismount,  and 
lead  their  horses  over  the  little  wooden 
bridges  which  crossed  the  ditches 
intersecting  the  plain  ;  and  more  than 
once,  where  these  were  so  insecure  as 
to  give  way  under  the  horses*  feet, 
they  were  forced  to  quit  their  direct 
line,  and  take  a  circuit  round.  Never- 
theless, as  they  cantered  quickly  over 
the  turf  between,  they  had  reached 
the  little  tree-covered  knoll  which  had 
been  pointed  out  as  their  halting-place, 
before  the  troop  which  was  pursuing 
the  high  road  had  arrived  at  the  spot, 
where  the  low  wood  we  have  mentioned 
skirted  the  way.  That  wood  did  not 
indeed  approach  close  to  the  road,  but 
lay  at  the  distance  of  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  extend- 
ing parallel  with  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  having  a  green  meadow  and 
the  continuation  of  the  broad  trench 
we  have  mentioned  between.  A  river 
of  some  width  and  depth  flowing  from 
the  right  crossed  the  highway  under  a 
bridge  of  two  arches,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  wood,  and  at  the  moment 
that  Miss  Walton  and  her  compa- 
nions reached  the  mound,  Uie  head  of 
her  brother's  troop  was  at  thedistance 
of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  this 
bridge. 

Knowing  well  that  Migor  Randal 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  Cs|>- 
tain  Barecolt,  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  took  a 
flowery  and  ceremonimu  leave  of  Miss 
Walton,  and  rode  on  towards  the  vil- 
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lage  of  which  they  had  now  a  better 
Ticw  than  before.  The  young  lady's 
ejeif  however,  wero  still  fixed  upon 
her  brother's  troop,  as  she  sat  with  her 
horse  turned  towards  the  wood  and 
with  her  maids  behind,  with  Arrah 
Neil  upon  her  left  band,  and  the 
small  party  of  troopers  a  little  in 
advance.  They  had  remained  thus  for 
some  four  or  five  minutes  in  breathless 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come  next, 
when  thev  perceived  the  troop  brought 
to  a  sadden  halt,  and  an  apparent  con- 
aolftation  take  place  at  the  head  of  the 
little  column.  At  that  moment  Annie 
Walton  heard  one  of  the  troopers  just 
before  her  say  aloud  — "  They  have 
barricaded  the  bridge,  that's  clear 
enough." 

*•  Good  God,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
will  they  do!" 

But  the  man,  although  he  heard  her 
words,  only  turned  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  to  give  her  a  look,  without 
making  any  reply. 

"  There  is  a  little  path,  lady,"  said 
one  of  the  maids,  who,  placed  higher 
,up  the  hill,  saw  more  distinctly  the 
ground  beneath — '<  there  is  a  little 
j>ath  down  from  the  side  of  the  bridge 
into  the  meadows  below,  if  they  were 
to  take  that,  they  could  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wood,  and  1  should  think 
coold  cross  the  river,  for  it  spreads  out 
there  so  wide  it  must  be  shallow." 

''  They  do  not  see  it,"  said  Annie 
Walton — "  they  do  not  see  it  for  the 
bank." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  considerable 
bodj  of  foot  drew  out  from  the  wood ; 
and  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  men 
ranning  forward,  drew  up  in  line  close 
to  the  bridge,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry  upon  the  small  troop  of 
cavalry  which  occupied  the  road. 
Several  horses  at  the  head  of  the  line 
were  seen  to  plunge  violently,  and  one 
fell  with  its  rider ;  the  next  instant  the 
whole  were  in  motion,  and  a  charge 
was  made  upon  the  bridge ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  all  was  confusion  and 
disarray,  in  which  they  could  only  see 
that  the  cavaliers  had  recourse  to  their 
pbtols,  and  were  endeavouring  appa- 
rently to  force  the  barricade. 

"Oh  the  path,  the  path  I"  cried 
Annie  Walton.  "  If  any  man  will  ride 
and  tell  them  of  the  path,  and  that 
thej  can  ford  the  river  below,  I  will 
^ve  him  a  hundred  crowns." 
'  Onli  of  the  troopers  was  instantly 
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dashing  forward,  biit  the  man  who 
had  been  left  in  command  caUed  him 
back,  saying  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  remain  there,  and  must  obey.  By 
this  time  the  charge  had  been  repulsed* 
and  the  cavaliers  were  retreating  under 
a  heavy  fire  in  some  disarray.  They 
formed  again,  however,  behind  the 
waggons  and  carriages. 

Miss  Walton  remonstrated  against 
the  recall  of  her  messenger,  but  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  reply  Arrah  Neil 
exclaimed — "  I  will  go,  dear  lady,  1  will, 
go ;"  and  shaking  her  rein,  she  put  the 
horse  to  its  speed,  and  darted  forward 
before  any  one  could  stop  her.  * 

"  I  will  go  too,"  cried  Annie  Wal- 
ton. "  Why  should  she  risk  her  life, 
and  a  sister  fear."  And  thus  saying, 
she  struck  her  horse  with  the  whip, 
and  followed.  In  a  moment,  without 
uttering  a  word,  the  stout  yeoman 
Hurst  was  bv  her  side,  but  Arrah 
Neil  outsped  them  both,  and  rode  direct 
for  the  path  she  had  observed.  Without 
fear,  without  pause,  the  devoted  girl 
rode  on,  although  as  soon  as  ever  she 
was  perceived  from  the  bi^idge  the 
shots  began  to  drop  around  her,  for- 
her  object  was  instantly  divined,  and  no 
consideration  for  her  sex  restrained 
the  soldiery. 

**  This  way,  lady,  this  way,"  cried 
Hurst,  turning  to  the  left — "  we  can 
speak  to  them  over  the  dyke,  and  we 
shall  be  further  from  the  fire."  They 
were  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Lord  Walton's  party,  and  he  waa 
seen  at  the  head  of  the  troop  gestiea« 
lating  vehemently  to  his  sister  to  keep 
back. 

"  Ride  away,  my  dear,  ride  away,*' 
cried  Hurst,  "  I  will  go  on  j"  but  at 
that  moment  a  shot  struck  bis  charger, 
and  horse  and  rider  went  down  toge- 
ther. Miss  Walton  however  rode 
forward,  seeing  the  good  veoman  strug- 
gling up ;  and  Arrah  Neil  too  pursued 
her  way,  reached  the  bridge,  dashed  up 
the  path,  entered  the  road,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  fire,  galloped  on  till^ 
when  within  ten  yards  of  the  carriages,  a 
ball  struck  the  animal  in  the  haunches* 
and  he  reared  violently  with  the  pain. 
She  still  kept  her  seat,  however,  till 
Lord  Walton,  spurring  forward,  seized 
the  bridle  and  caught  her  in  his  arms* 
iust  as  the  horse  fell,  and,  struggling 
m  the  agonies  of  death,  rolled  over 
into  the  dyke. 

<'  Good  God,  what  is  it  I"  ezclaimo^. 
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Charles  Walton,  bearing  her  back  be- 
hind the  waggons.  **  Annie,  Annie, 
rhie  awav,"  he  shouted  to  his  sister — 
"if  you  love  me,  ride  away." 

**  There  is  a  path  down  by  the 
bridge — the  river  is  fordable  below," 
exclaimed  Arrah  Neil ;  "  there  are  no 
dykes  beyond  the  stream.  All  is  clear 
on  that  side." 

"  Look,  look,  Charles,"  cried  Miss 
Walton,  pointing  with  her  hand, 
*'  there  is  a  body  of  cavalry  drawing 
ont  from  the  village,  and  some  one 
riding  at  full  speed  towards  our  people 
on  the  hill." 

"  Friends,  on  my  life !"  cried  Major 
Randal.  "  Now,  fair  aid-de-camp, 
ffallop  round  there  to  the  right  and 
keep  out  of  fire.  Tell  your  people  to 
charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  front, 
while  those  from  the  village  take  them 
on  the  flank,  and  we  do  the  best  we 
can  on  the  right.  What  was  that  you 
said,  pretty  maid)?"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Arrah  Neil — *'  a  path  down 
by  the  bridge  ?  the  stream  fx)rdable  ?" 
•'  Ride  away,  Annie,  ride  away," 
cried  Lord  Walton — "more  to  the 
right,  more  to  the  right." 

**  We  must  push  forward  the  car- 
riages and  carts,"  said  Major  Randal ; 
"they  will  give  us  some  shelter.  Where 
this  girl  came  up,  there  can  we  go 
down." 

"  I  saw  the  path  quite  clear,*'  said 
one  of  the  men. 

But  without  more  words  the  new 
plan  proposed  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  the  carts,  drawn  up  two 
abreast,  were  pushed  forward  towards 
the  bridge  by  the  main  strength  of  the 
dismounted  troopers,  for  the  horses 
had  become  unmanageable,  and  the 
traces  had  been  cut ;  and  under  shelter 
of  these  and  of  the  carriages,  which 
formed  a  line  on  the  left,  the  troop 
advanced  in  good  order  to  the  bridge, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
musketeers. 

In  the  meanwhile  Annie  Walton 
took  her  way  back  towards  the  hill, 
beckoninff  to  the  yeoman^  Hurst>  who 
had  by  this  time  freed  himself  from 
his  horse;  but  he,  with  that  sort  of 
passive  bravery  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  English  peasant,  continued 
deliberately  to  unbuckle  the  girths  of 
his  saddle,  (about  which  it  appeared 
afterwards  all  his  stock  was  stowed 
away  in  various  bags  and  contrivances,) 
and  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to 


get  out  of  musket  shot  till  he  had  got 
the  whole  upon  his  back,  after  which 
he  trudged  away  towards  the  hill, 
only  injured  by  one  ball  which  grazed 
his  arm. 

Losing  no  time  by  the  way.  Miss 
Walton  soon  rejoined  the  party  of 
troopers  at  the  knoll,  and  was  giving 
them  the  order  of  Major  Randal,  when 
Barecolt  himself  came  up  at  full  speed, 
exclaiming — 

"  Great  news,  great  news !  There 
is  the  Earl  of  Beverley  with  two 
hundred  horse>  ready  to  charge  the 
Roundheads  in  the  flank." 

"^We  have  Major  Randal's  orders 
to  charge  them  in  front,"  said  the 
sergeant. 

**  Stay,  stay,"  cried  Barecolt — *'wait 
a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  and  then  the 
man  who  does  not  kill  his  five  of  the 
enemy,  should  never  sit  down  with  a 
gentleman  to  dinner  again.  Steady, 
niy  men,  steady ;  look  to  your  pistols, 
have  ready  your  spurs.  As  soon  as 
the  earl  has  crossed  the  road  I  give 
the  word." 

"  See,  see,"  cried  Annie  Walton, 
''they  have  got  down  into  the  mea- 
dow— they  are  fording  the  stream- 
see  what  a  fire  the  enemy  are  keeping 
up  upon  them.  Oh,  charge,  charge, 
for  God's  sake,  and  help  them  1*' 

'*  Madame,  I  always  obey  a  lady,** 
said  Barecolt,  with  a  low  bow,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  blade  of  his 
sword  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it.  "  She 
is  the  best  commanding  officer  in  the 
world.  Now  !  Upon  them — charge  and 
at  them!"  and  with  these  words  he  led 
his  little  troop  forward  with  an  air  of 
gallantry  and  determination  which 
went  far  to  justify  the  gasconades  in 
which  he  indulged. 

The  ford  though  somewhat  deep 
was  smooth  and  easy,  but  still  it  ex- 
posed the  troop  of  cavaliers  to  a  ter- 
rible fire  of  musketry  from  the 
bridge  ;  and  Annie  Walton,  left  alone 
with  her  women  on  the  hill,  saw  with 
a  sinking  heart  flash  after  flaiih  run 
along  the  road,  whilst  the  thick  white 
smoke  was  wafted  by  the  wind  over 
her  brother's  party,  rendering  the 
figures  indistinct,  and  concealing  their 
movements  in  some  degp*ee  from  her 
eyes.  A  moment  after,  however,  she 
saw  two  or  three  horsemen  break  out 
of  the  cloud  and  gallop  on  for  several 
hundred  yards  into  the  meadow ;  then 
fbliowed  a  greater  numberi  and  she 
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could  hear  shouts  and  calls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  thought  she  dis- 
tinguished her  brother's  voice ;  and 
then  she  saw  the  troopers  halt,  and 
form  again  in  line,  while  Barecolt  with 
his  little  party  bore  steadily  on  at  a 
quick  pace  somewhat  to  the  right ;  and 
a  much  larger  body  of  cavalry,  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  circuit  from 
the  village  behind  some  hedgerows 
that  skirted  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
appeared  advancing  rapidly  on  the  left 
of  the  musketeers,  and  occupying  the 
whole  space  between  the  wood  and  the 
high  road. 

There  was  now  a  momentary  pause, 
the  firing  ceased,  the  troop  of  Lord 
Walton  and  Major  Randal  remained 
still,  the  smoke  cleared  in  some  degree 
away,  and  Annie  asked  herself,  *'  what 
next!" 

The  moment,  however,  that  Bare- 
colt came  upon  a  line  with  the  rest, 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard 
from  the  two  larger  bodies  of  horse  ; 
all  were  again  in  movement ;  and,  gal- 
loping forward  towards  the  point  oc- 
cupied by  the  musketeers,  the  three 
parties  of  royalists  charged  headlong 
down  upon  them,  while  once  more  the 
bright  nash  of  the  firearms  ran  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  the  cloud  of 
smoke  again  rolled  over  the  com- 
batants. 

It  was  no  longer  to  be  repulsed  that 
the  cavaliers  now  charged.  For  full 
ten  minutes  the  eyes  of  the  watchers 
on  the  hill  could  perceive  nothing  but 
one  struggling  and  confused  mass  in 
the  midst  of  the  dim  white  cloud 
with  the  frequent  flashes  of  the  guns, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  party  of  two 
or  three  becoming  more  apparent,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  the  midst  of 
the  melee.  At  the  same  time  the  fre- 
quent reports  of  the  musketry  and  the 
long-continued  blasts  of  the  trumpet, 
mingled  with  shouts  and  cries,  were 
borne  by  the  wind  to  the  ear,  showing 
that  the  fight  was  continued  with  des- 
perate determination  on  each  side ;  and 
Annie  Walton  could  restrain  her 
anxiety  no  longer,  but  moved  slowly 
forward  towards  the  scene  of  combat. 

Before  she  had  advanced  many 
yards,  a  horse  without  a  rider  rushed 
across  the  road,  and  galloped  over  the 
meadows  towards  her — paused,  turned 
rounds  and,  with  elevated  head  and  ex- 
panded nostrils^  crazed  towards  the 
{Aabe  from  which  he  came — ^then  with 


a  wild  neigh  broke  away  again,  and 
rushed  across  the  plain.  In  another 
instant  three  or  four  men  on  foot,  with 
muskets  in  their  hands,  were  seen 
running  at  full  speed,  and  Miss 
Walton  checked  her  horse,  fearing  that 
they  might  come  near  her ;  but  they 
made  direct  for  one  of  the  ditches  we 
have  mentioned,  and  jumping  in, 
seemed  to  crouch  down  for  conceal- 
ment. 

"  They  have  won  the  day,"  cried 
Annie  Walton,  and  turning  to  her 
women,  who  had  followed  somewhat 
slowly,  she  repeated — "  The  cavaliers 
have  won  the  day — God  grant  it  ma^ 
be  without  great  loss;"  and  at  the 
thought  of  what  mieht  be  her  bro- 
ther's fate  in  that  nerce  fight,  her 
heart  sunk  with  that  dread  which  we 
all  feel  when  the  veil  which  always 
hangs  more  or  less  over  the  future  is 
brought  nearer  to  our  eyes,  so  as  to 
render  our  contemplation  even  of  the 
present  dim  and  indistinct. 

A  larger  party  of  foot,  consisting  of 
perhaps  twenty   or  thirty  men,   was 
then  seen  hurrying  along  the  road; 
but  close  upon  them  came  a  body  of 
cavalry,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
dispersed  and  flying    over  the  plain 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  heavy 
mass  of  horse  and  infantry  which  had 
so   long    remained  mingled  together 
near  the  bridge,   seemed  to  explode 
like  a  shell,  parties  of  foot  and  horse- 
men scattering  here  and  there  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  terrible  scene  of  a 
rout  and  pursuit  now  took  place — the 
musketeers   in  general  casting  down 
their  arms  and  nying,  while  the  cay&- 
liers  followed  them  here  and  there  over 
the  plain,  and  put  them  to  the  sword 
on  the  least  snow  of  resistance.     In 
the  midst  of  all  this  disarray  and  con- 
fusion a  group   of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  horsemen  were  seen  gathered 
round  a  small  flag  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  road  near  the  bridge ;  and  after 
a  brief  pause,  during  which  they  re- 
mained perfectly  still  and  motionless,  the 
loud  and  peculiar  trumpet  call — known 
in  those  days  as  the  recall  to  the  stan- 
dard— came  shrill  but  musical  upon  th^ 
air ;  and  the  next  instant  four  or  tie 
horsemen  separated  themselves  from 
the  party,  and  rode  up  at  an  easy  can- 
ter towards  the  wooded  knoll. 

Annie  Walton  gazed  eagerly,  and> 
recognising  her  brother's  form  aft^r 
one  moment  of  brief  «9KSA&Vj)t^^ft  tsitk 
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to  meet  him  with  her  h^art  at  ease. 
Lord  Walton  pushed  forward  his  horse 
before  the  rest,  and  wheeling  it  hy  her 
8ide>  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  mur- 
muring>  "  My  dearest  Annie,  my  sweet 
sbtery  you  have  been  sadly  terrified,  I 
fear,  but  yet  you  have  showed  yourself 
a  soldier's  child." 

*'0h,  Charles,  Charles,  you  are 
wounded,"  cried  Annie,  looking  in  his 
face,  which  was  bleeding,  and  at  a 
gory  scarf  which  was  round  his  left 
arm. 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  her 
brother.  **  Men  will  have  scratches 
when  they  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
Annie;  and  these  Roundheads  have 
Qhowed  themselves  as  fierce  and  in- 
tractable. They  fought  gallantly,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned,  and  have  made 
us  pay  dearly  for  our  success." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,  Charles,"  cried 
Miss  Walton.  **  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
80.  But  poor  Arrah  Neil — is  she 
safe?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  thank  God,"  replied  Lord 
Walton.  "  I  sent  just  now  to  the 
ooach  in  which  I  had  placed  her,  to 
make  sure  she  was  uninjured.  1  must 
not  blame  her  rashness,  my  Annie, 
nor  yours  either,  for  it  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  us ;  but  it  was  a  ter- 
rible risk,  my  dear  girl>  and  your 
escape  is  a  miracle." 

"And good  Major  Randal?"  asked 
Annie,  willing  to  change  the  subject. 

**  He  is  safe  too,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton, *'  and  without  a  scratch,  though 
never  man  exposed  himself  more.  But 
here  comes  another  friend  whom  you 
will  be  glad  to  see,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  all  our  success." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Francis  Clare,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Walton,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure 
rising  in  her  cheek,  ''I  am  most  happy 
to  see  you." 

"  Nay,  not  Sir  Francis  Clare  either," 
cried  her  brother, "  but  my  oldest  and 
truest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Beverley." 

"  Nay,"  said  Annie,  with  a  smile, 
'*  this  is  not  fair  of  you,  my  lord,  to 

f've  me  a  false  name  the  other  day. 
half  intend  to  punish  you  by  treat- 
ing youiis  a  stranger  still.  Had  you 
told  me  it  was  Lord  Beverley,  I  should 
not  have  said  that  I  never  heard  my 
brother  mention  vou,  for  I  can  assure 
yon,  in  former  days  his  letters  were 
full  of  no  one  else.  However,  there 
is  my  hand — I  forgive  you,  trusting 
ifith  a)l  a  woi|ian*8  foolish  confidence 


that  you  had  some  good  reason  for 
cheating  me." 

"  I  will  never  cheat  you  more,  dear 
lady,"  replied  Lord  Beverley,  tak- 
ing her  hand  and  raising  it  to  his 
lips;  "but  in  such  times  as  these, 
it  is  sometimes  needful  to  seem  not 
what  we  are,  and  these  noms  de  guerre 
when  once  assumed  should  be  kept  up 
to  every  one.  I  had  to  ride  near  two 
hundred  miles  across  a  disturbed  coun- 
try where  the  name  of  Francis  Clare 
might  pass  unquestioned,  when  that  of 
Beverley  might  have  soon  found  me  a 
lodging  in  the  tower.  Walton  said  it 
was  a  rash  act  of  mine  to  risk  such  an 
expedition  at  all,  but  I  have  just  heard 
from  him  that  I  am  not  the  only  rash 
person  where  there  is  a  good  cause 
and  a  great  object  to  be  gained." 

"  Nay,  will  you  scold  me  too  ?" 
rejoined  Miss  Walton,  laughing;  "if 
so  I  will  hold  no  further  conversation 
with  you.  Yet,  my  good  lord,  to  say 
truth,  I  take  less  blame  to  myself  for 
what  I  did,  than  for  not  doing  it  at 
once.  To  see  the  poor  girl,  Arrah 
Neil,  willing  to  risk  her  life  to  serve 
my  brother  shamed  me,  to  think  that 
she  should  encounter  danger  alone." 

*'  But  you  might  have  sent  one  of 
the  men,  dear  Annie,"  sud  Lord 
Walton:  "it  was  a  soldier's,  not  a 
lady's,  task  to  carry  such  intelligence." 

*'  But  they  would  not  go,"  replied 
Annie  Walton ;  and  as  they  rode  back 
towards  the  high  road,  she  explained 
to  her  brother  and  his  friend  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  acted. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  conversa- 
tion was  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  a  great 
success  just  obtained,  a  great  deliver- 
ance just  achieved,  could  render  it. 
Lord  Beverley  explained  to  his  fair 
companion,  that  having  learned  that 
morning  on  entering  the  neighbouring 
village  with  a  body  of  two  hundred 
horse,  which  he  had  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  that  a  regiment  of 
parliamentary  musketeers  were  lying 
concealed  at  the  back  of  the  wood,  and 
supposing  that  their  ambush  was  di- 
rected against  himself,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  plaee,  and 
defend  it,  should  need  be,  against 
them ;  but  that  when  he  found  the  pas- 
sage of  Lord  Walton's  troop  was 
opposed,  and  his  friend  in  danger,  he 
had  instantly  called  his  men  to  the 
saddle,  and  advanced  to  support  him. 
Lord  Walton,  too,  related  many  of 
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those  actions  which  in  such  scenes  of 
strife  are  always  crowded  into  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  much 
praise  did  he  bestow  upon  the  gallant 
determination  of  Major  Randal  and 
his  troop,  and  also  upon  the  steadiness 
and  courage  displayed  by  his  own 
tenantry  and  adherents.  Captain  Bare- 
colt  himself  had  his  full  share  of  com- 
mendation. 

"  I  had  thought,"  said  Charles 
Walton,  "  from  his  ridiculous  brava- 
does during  the  last  two  days,  that  the 
man  must  be  at  least  a  coward,  al- 
though Randal  is  not  one  to  suffer 
auch  an  animal  near  him :  but  it  proved 
quite  the  contrary;  and  I  saw  his 
long  body  constantly  in  the  thick  of 
the  melee,  and  his  heavy  sword  cutting 
right  and  left  at  the  steel  caps  of  the 
musketeers  over  the  very  muzzles  of 
their  guns." 

As  they  approached  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  however,  the  sights 
which  Miss  Walton  witnessed — the 
dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  the 
road  stained  with  deep  pools  of  blood, 
and  the  sounds  that  met  her  ear — the 
groan  of  anguish,  the  sad  complaint, 
the  cry  for  water  and  for  help — blotted 
out  all  memory  of  their  success ;  and 
with  a  shuddering  frame  and  a  sad 
heart  she  followed  her  brother  to  the 
spot  where  Major  Randal  was  sitting 
by  his  cornet,  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  receiving  accounts  from  the 
different  troopers  as  they  came  in  of 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  on  their 
own  part,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
mounted  trumpeter  by  his  side  blew  a 
loud,  long  blast  to  call  the  parties 
from  the  pursuit. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Walton,"  cried  the  old 
officer,  starting  up  and  addressing  her 
in  his  usual  bluff  tone,  "  1  am  glad 
to  see  you  safe  and  well.  I  will  never 
say  ^that  women  are  of  no  use  any 
more ;  for  by  my  faith,  you'and  that 
other  girl  got  us  out  of  a  pretty  pre- 
dicament. I  was  blind  enough  or 
stupid  enough,  and  so  were  all  the 
rest,  not  to  mark  the  little  path,  for 
we  passed  it  in  charging  up  to  the 
bridge,  and  if  we  had  we  should  not 
hitve  known  that  the  stream  was  ford- 


able  below.  However,  get  you  into 
the  carriage  again,  and  shut  your  eyes 
or  draw  the  curtains,  for  I  see  you 
look  white  and  sickish,  and  these  sights 
are  not  fit  for  women.  The  men  will 
have  soon  pulled  down  that  barricade^ 
and  then  you  can  go  on,  while  we  get 
up  the  wounded  and  follow.  We  must 
do  ten  miles  more  to-night.*' 

"  I  should  prefer  to  ride,"  replied 
Miss  Walton ;  "  you  had  better  put 
the  wounded  people  in  the  carriages." 

"  True,  true — well  bethought,"  an- 
swered the  old  soldier.  *'  You  are  a 
good  girl  after  all." 

Lord  Walton  smiled  at  the  some- 
what ambiguous  compliment  to  his 
sister ;  but  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost* 
he  left  her  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Beverley,  and  proceeded  to  give  orders, 
and  make  those  arrangements  which 
the  circumstances  required.  The  bar- 
ricade, which  had  been  constructed 
hastily  of  felled  trees,  stone,  and  turf, 
was  speedily  removed,  and  the  fore- 
most of  the  carriages  was  being 
brought  forward  to  receive  some  of 
the  severely  wounded,  who  were  lying 
about  within  the  very  narrow  circle  to 
which  the  strife  had  been  confined,  when 
Lord  Walton's  servant,  Langan,  rode 
up,  exclaiming — "  My  lord,  my  lord, 
the  prisoners  have  made  their  esci4>e." 

"  What  prisoners?"  demanded  Lord 
Walton,  forgetting  those  he  had 
brought  from  Bishop's  Merton. 

'<  Why  that  Roundhead  rascal  and 
canting  hypocrite.  Dry  of  Longsoaken, 
with  Thistleton,  and  the  rest." 

**  No,"  rejoined  Roger  Hartup,  who 
was  standing  near,  with  a  severe  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  *'  I  shot  Thistleton 
through  the  head  after  the  first  charge. 
He  had  picked  up  a  sword,  I  don't 
know  how,  and  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  was  just  making  a  plunge  at 
Jackson,  the  forester,  when  I  blew  his 
brains  out  with  my  pistol ;  you  will 
find  him  lying  behind  the  waggons. 
Of  the  rest  I  know  nothing," 

"  They  are  all  gone,"  answered 
Langan. 

**  And  Arrah  Neil?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Walton,  advancing  towards  the  car- 
riages. But  Arrah  Neil  was  not 
there. 
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Inquiries  were  made  on  every  side 
Imt  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen  the  poor 
girl  since  she  had  heen  placed  in  the 
ooaoh  by  Lord  Walton ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  strife 
which  had  ensued  after  the  troop  had 
forded  the  river  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front,  no  one  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  what  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  carriages,  except 
two  wounded  men  who  had  heen  left 
behind  upon  the  road — one  of  whom 
bad  died  before  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  the  other  had  crept  for  security 
under  one  of  the  waggons  which  hid 
0Tery  thing  that  was  passing  from  his 
mht.  The  agitation  and  alarm  of 
Miss  Walton  and  her  brother,  seemed 
somewhat  beyond  measure  in  the  eyes 
of  good  Major  Randal,  who  was  anxious 
to  hasten  forward  with  all  speed.  He 
waited  somewhat  impatiently  while 
parties  were  sent  here  and  there  over 
the  plain  to  seek  for  the  poor  girl  who 
bad  disappeared,  but  at  length  he 
broke  forth  in  a  sharp  tone  exclaiming, 
^'  We  cannot  wait  here  till  night,  my 
lordf  lookinff  for  this  lost  sheep :  we 
have  got  all  the  wounded  men  into 
the  coaches  and  on  the  waggons,  and 
on  my  life,  we  must  be  marching; 
we  have  prisoners  enough  to  embarrass 
us  sadly  if  we  were  attacked,  and  who 
ean  tell  that  we  may  not  meet  with 
another  party  of  these  worthies.'* 

"I  think  not,'*  said  the  Earl  of 
Beverley,  who  had  shown  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  event  which  seemed  to 
niove  his  friend  so  much.  "  I  have 
beard  of  no  other  Roundheads  than 
these  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  if  you 
will  march  on,  Walton^  and  take  one 
half  of  my  troop  with  you,  I  will  re- 
main behind  with  the  rest,  for  they 
are  fresher  than  your  men,  and  we  can 
overtake  you  after  we  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  to  discover  this  poor 
girl." 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Walton,  "  I 
will  not  leave  her  behind,  Francis,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  chance.  You  had 
better  march  on,  major;  I  will  stay  with 
m^  own  people,  and  follow  you  to 
Henley.  Annie,  you  had  better  go 
on:  vour  staying,  my  dear  sister, 
would  but  embarrass  me.  Lord  Be- 
yerley  will  give  you  the  advantage  of 


his  escort,  and  I  will  overtake  you  be- 
fore night." 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  as  he 
proposed ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  Lord 
Beverley  was  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  task  of  protecting  his 
friend's  sister  on  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
whole  troop  was  put  in  motion  ;  and 
Annie  Walton,  though  somewhat  un- 
willing to  leave  her  brother  behind^ 
followed  on  horseback  with  the  earl 
by  her  side,  and  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen horse  bringing  up  the  rear  at  a 
short  distance  behind.  She  was  sad  and 
desponding  with  all  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  ;  for  the  first  joy  of 
success  and  deliverance  had  by  this 
time  passed  away,  and  the  impres- 
sion that  remained  was  of  that  dark 
and  gloomy  character,  which  her  first 
entrance  upon  scenes  of  strife,  blood- 
shed, and  danger,  might  naturallv  pro- 
duce upon  a  gentle  and  kindly  hearty 
however  firm  might  be  the  mind,  how- 
ever strong  the  resolution.  Her  com- 
panion well  understood  the  feelings  of 
a  girl  nurtured  with  tenderness  and 
luxury,  accustomed  alone  to  deal  with 
the  peaceful  and  the  graceful  things  of 
life,  when  suddenly  forced  to  witness 
and  take  part  in  the  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent acts  of  civil  war,  to  follow 
marching  men,  and  be  a  spectator  of 
battle  and  slaughter.  He  knew  right  well 
that  no  gay  and  lively  subject  would 
be  pleasant  to  her  ear  at  suchamoment« 
though  the  soldier  himself  might  habi- 
tually cast  off  all  memory  of  the  strife 
the  instant  it  was  over«  and  give  way 
to  joy  and  triumph  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess. The  cavalier  shaped  his  con- 
versation accordingly,  and  in  a  grave 
though  not  sad  tone,  spoke  of  deeper 
and  more  solemn  things  than  had 
formed  the  matter  of  their  discourse 
when  last  they  met.  Nevertheless* 
seeking  to  win  her  from  her  gloom^ 
there  came  from  time  to  time,  across  the 
course  of  all  he  said>  flashes  of  bright 
and  brilliant  eloquence,  rich  and  imagi- 
native illustrations,  sparkling  and  al- 
most gay  allusions  to  other  things  and 
times  and  scenes,  which  without  pro- 
ducing the  discord,  which  any  thing 
like  merriment  would  have  occasioned 
to  her  ear^  stole  her  thoughts  away 
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from  sadder  subjects  of  contempla* 
tion>  and^  calling  the  blessed  power 
of  fancy  to  her  aid,  enabled  her  to  bear 
up  under  the  first  weight  of  the  dark 
present.  To  Annie  Walton  there 
was  an  extraordinary  charm  in  the 
conversation  of  the  cavalier — it  was 
like  the  current  of  a  stream  flowing 
on  between  deep  and  shady  banks,  pro- 
found, yet  rapid  and  various,  while 
ever  and  anon  the  sunshine  broke  upon 
it  through  the  trees,  and  lighted  it  up 
for  a  space  in  all  the  sparkling  lustre 
of  the  day.  At  first  her  replies  were 
brief  and  few,  but  gradually,  she  took 
a  greater  part  in  the  discourse,  an- 
swered at  large,  gave  him  her  own 
thoughts  in  return  for  his,  inquired 
as  well  as  listened,  and  was  won  often 
to  a  smile.  Thus  they  rode  on  for  about 
two  hours,  the  cavalier  gaining  more 
and  more  upon  her,  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  high  qualities  of  her  heart 
and  mind,  winning  from  him  as  much 
admiration  as  her  beauty  and  her 
grace  commanded  at  the  first  sight. 

Their  progress  as  before  was  very 
slow,  and  once  they  had  to  pause  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
baggage  of  Lord  Beverley's  troop  was 
brought  forth  from  the  village  where 
he  had  left  it,  and  added  to  that  of  the 
other  party.  At  length,  however,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  town  lying  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  higher  up  upon 
the  right  a  detached  house  and  some 
tall  trees  about  it,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  park  or  very  large  meadow, 
surrounded  by  ancient  brick  walls. 

At  this  point  of  their  march  Major 
Randal  rode  back  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  earl,  who  replied — 
'*  Exactly  as  you  like,  major — I  am 
under  your  command.*' 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old 
officer,  '*  I  am  under  yours,  you  hold 
a  higher  commission." 

"  But  with  less  experience,  my  good 
friend,'*  answered  the  cavalier ;  "at  all 
events,  Major  Randal,  I  will  act  by 
your  aidvice,  if  you  think  we  can  reach 
Henley  well,  if  not  we  will  halt  here." 

**  We  might  if  it  were  not  for  this 
lumbering  baggage,"  answered  the 
old  soldier.  "  I  cannot  think  what  has 
made  Lord  Walton,  who  knows  well 
what  service  is,  cumber  us  with  such 
•tuff  as  this.  A  trooper  should  never 
h«?e  any  baggage  but  his  arros^  a 
doMO  orowns,  and  a  clean  shirt." 

^  You  must  not  grumble^  my  good 


friend,"  replied  the  earl,  dropping  his 
voice.  "If  1  understand  Charles  Walton 
rightly,  there  is  that  in  those  waggons 
which  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
king  than  all  our  broadswords." 

**  Ah  !  ah  I  I  understand,"  said 
Major  Randal.  "  If  that  be  so  we  must 
take  care  of  it,  otherwise  I  think  I 
should  be  inclined  to  pitch  the  whole 
into  the  first  river.  Well  then,  my 
lord,  we  will  stop  here,  and  as  that  is 
your  house  I  believe,  you  may  sleep  in 
your  own  sheets  for  one  night.  We 
will  quarter  the  men  in  the  village, 
and  I  will  send  out  to  see  that  the  road 
is  clear  for  our  march  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  supper  how- 
ever, major,"  said  the  earl ;  ''although 
I  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  any  meat 
in  the  house,  yet  I  know  there  is  good 
old  wine  in  the  cellar,  unless  the  Roundi- 
heads  have  got  into  it  since  I  was 
there." 

**  If  they  have,  you  will  not  find  a 
bottle,"  replied  Randal ;  "  for  not- 
withstanding all  their  hypocrisy,  they 
drink  as  deep  as  cavaliers,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  they  cant  where  the 
others  swagger.  But  as  for  your  wine, 
my  lord,  you  must  drink  it  yourself 
for  me.  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  and 
my  saloon  is  the  parlour  of  the  ale- 
house— I  am  more  at  home  there,  than 
amongst  gilt  chairs  and  sideboards  of 
plate." 

"  Good  faith,  you  will  find  little  of 
that  in  my  house,"  replied  the  earl ; 
**  so  come  if  you  will :  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  will  guide  this  fair  lady  up, 
and  take  some  of  the  men  with  me  to 
guard  the  house ;  for  there  is  but  a 
young  girl  and  an  old  butler  of  seventy, 
who  recollects  Queen  Elizabeth,  left 
to  take  care  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  my 
people  are  in  the  saddle." 

**  That's  where  they  should  be,  my 
lord,"  replied  Randal.  <<  I  will  make 
your  cornet  quarter  the  men,  as  the 
place  is  yours,  and  will  see  you  before 
I  sleep  to  plan  our  arrangements  for 
to-morrow." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  on  again ;  and 
after  having  given  a  few  orders  to  his 
officers  for  the  disposal  of  the  force 
in  the  village,  the  guarding  of  the 
house,  and  the  sending  back  of  a  small 
detachment  to  meet  Lord  Walton, 
the  Earl  of  Beverley  rode  up  with  his 
fair  companion  and  her  women,  by  a 
narrow  wood-covered  lane,  to  tho 
house  upon  the  hill.    The  buildiiig 
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was  not  very  large,  being  one  of  the 
old  fortified  houses  which  were  com- 
mon in  England  in  that  time,  and 
many  of  which  during  the  civil  wars 
stood .  regular  siege  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Strong  towers  and 
battresses,  heavy  walls,  narrow  win- 
dows, and  one  or  two  irregular  out- 
works, gave  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  now  in 
some  of  the  old  mansions  which  have 
come  down  to  these  times,  falling 
rapidly  into  decay,  and  generally  ap- 
plied to  viler  uses.  As  was  then  cus- 
tomary, and^as  was  the  case  at  Bishop's 
Merton,  a  wide  terrace  spread  before 
the  house,  upon  which  the  earl  and 
his  companions  drew  in  their  horses  ; 
and,  before  she  dismounted.  Miss 
Walton  turned  to  gaze  over  the  view, 
while  the  cavalier  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and,  casting  his  rein  to  one  of 
the  troopers  who  had  followed  him, 
approached  to  aid  her. 

"  The  prospect  is  not  so  wiile  as  at 
Bishop's  Merton,  fair  lady,'*  said  he  ; 
"but  there  is  one  object  in  it  which  will 
be  as  pleasant  to  your  eye  as  any  you 
could  see  at  home.  There  comes 
your  brother.** 

« I  see  a  party  of  horse,"  said  Annie 
Walton,  "  by  the  wood  under  the  hill, 
bat  I  cannot  distinguish  any  of  the 
figures.** 

"  Oh  it  is  he,  it  is  he  1"  cried  her 
companion ;  **  but  I  see  no  woman 
amonest  them.*' 

"Alas!"  said  Annie  Walton,  "what 
can  have  become  of  that  poor  girl.** 

"It  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  the 
cavalier ;  "  but  yet,  Miss  Walton,  she 
may  have  been  alarmed,  and  fled  while 
the  fight  was  going  on.  If  any  injury 
had  happened  to  her,  had  she  been 
wounded  or  killed  by  a  chance  shot, 
she  must  have  been  found  by  this 
time." 

"  Oh,  no ;  fear  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,*'  replied  Miss  Walton  ;  "  she 
went  through  the  midst  of  the  fire  to 
tell  my  brother  of  the  path." 

*'  Why  he  said  it  was  yourself,"  re- 
joined Lord  Beverley. 

"  We  both  went,"  replied  Annie 
Walton !  "  but  she  seemed  to  have  no 
fear,  and  I  confess  my  heart  beat  like 
a  very  coward's.** 

"  It  is  indeed  strange,"  said  the 
earl ;  "  but  vet,  perhaps,  your  brother 
may  have  tidings.  Let  me  assist  you 
to  alight."     And  lifting  her  gently 


from  the  horse,  he  led  her  into  the 
wide  ancient  ball,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  the  oM  butler,  with  his  head 
shaking  with  age,  but  a  glad  look 
upon  his  countenance  to  see  his  lord 
once  more  returned. 

From  the  hall,  which  felt  chilly  and 
damp,  as  if  the  door  of  the  bouse  had 
seldom  been  opened  to  the  sunshine 
and  free  air,  the  eiu*l  conducted  his 
companion  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  through  some  wide  unfurnished 
corridors,  to  a  part  of  the  house  which 
presented  a  more  cheerful  and  habita- 
ble appearance,  giving  a  glance  from 
time  to  time  at  the  countenance  of 
Miss  Walton,  as  if  to  see  what  effect 
the  desolate  aspect  of  the  place  would 
have  upon  her.  Absorbed  in  other 
contemplations,  however,  she  took  no 
notice,  and  at  length  the  cavalier 
called  her  attention  to  it  himself,  say- 
ing, with  a  faint  and  somewhat  sad 
smile — 

"  You  see.  Miss  Walton,  what  effect 
neglect  can  have.  During  my  long  ab- 
sence from  England  every  thing  baa 
fallen  into  decay — more  indeed  in  this 
house  than  in  my  dwelling  in  the 
north ;  but  yet  I  reproach  myself  for 
having  given  way  to  the  very  mingled 
feelings  that  kept  me  from  residing  in 
my  own  land,  and  amongst  my  own 
people.  It  is  not  indeed  the  ruin  and 
desolation  that  falls  upon  one's  pro- 
perty which  a  man  ouglit  to  mind 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  when 
a  wealthy  family  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  tenantry,  they  build  up  a 
better  mansion  than  any  that  is  raised 
with  hands,  a  nobler  home  than  the 
lordly  castle  or  the  splendid  palace. 
I  mean  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
love  and  affections  of  friends  and  de- 
pendants, ornamented  with  kindly  feel- 
ings and  mutual  benefits,  obligations, 
gratitude,  and  esteem.  And  this  is 
the  house  which  falls  into  more  horri- 
ble decay  during  a  long  absence,  than 
any  of  these  things  of  brick  or  stone." 

"  I  fear  indeed  it  is  so/'  said  Miss 
Walton,  walking  on  beside  him  into  a 
large  and  handsome  room,  not  only 
well  furnished,  but  presenting  some 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Italian 
school  hanging  upon  the  walls,  while 
objects  of  virtu  and  instruments  of 
music  lay  scattered  over  numerous 
tables,  many  of  which  were  in  them- 
selves excessively  costly.  "  But  it  seems 
to  me,  my  lord,  that  in  some  respects 
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your  house  and  yourself  are  very 
much  alike,  though  perhaps  it  is  hold 
of  me  to  say  so  ;  but  now  that  I  know 
who  you  really  are,  I  feel  as  much  in- 
clined to  regard  you  as  an  old  friend 
as  you  did  towards  me  when  first  we 
met." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  sweet  lady,"  an- 
swered the  earl.  **  Oh  I  regard  me 
ever  so.  But  if  you  mean  that  in  my 
bouse  and  in  myself  there  are  desolate 
and  ruined  corners,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  either 
some  real  and  deep  grief  overshadowing 
the  heart  for  ever,  or  one  of  those 
who  nourish  a  sentimental  sorrow  for 
nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  things 
in  my  own  life  that  I  regret — I  may 
have  lost  dear  friends  and  relations 
whom  I  mourn ;  but  as  the  common 
course  of  events  runs  in  this  world,  my 
liie  has  been  a  very  happy  one,  che- 
.quered  indeed  only  by  a  great  injury 
inflicted  on  my  family  by  the  king 
whom  now  1  serve,  which  made  me 
resolve  like  a  foolish  boy,  as  I  then 
was,  never  to  set  my  foot  in  my  native 
land  while  he  remained  in  power. 
When  I  found  that  he  was  fallen,  dis- 
possessed, and  in  need,  I  came  back 
in  haste  to  serve  him  with  that  loyalty 
which  I  trust  will  long  be  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  British  gentleman." 

"  I  did  not  exactly  mean  what  you 
think,"  replied  Miss  Walton ;  "  I 
merely  wished  to  remark  that  you 
seem  sometimes  as  gay  and  cheerful  as 
this  room  in  which  we  now  are,  some- 
times as  sad  and  gloomy  as  the  hall 
through  which  we  lately  passed*" 
She  coloured  a  little  as  she  spoke, 
from  an  indefinite  consciousness  that 
the  woman  who  remarks  so  closely 
the  demeanour  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  may  be  well  suspected  of 
taking  a  deeper  interest  in  him  than 
•he  wished  to  believe  she  did  in  her 
companion. 

The  cavalier  replied  at  once,  how- 
ever, without  remarking  the  blush — 

**  It  must  be  so  ever.  Miss  Walton, 
with  those  who  feel  and  think.  Is  it 
not  so  with  yourself?  The  spirit  that 
God  gives  us  is  made  for  happiness, 
full  of  high  aspirations,  and  bright  ca- 
pabilities of  enjoyment ;  but  it  is 
placed  in  a  world  of  trial  and  of  diffi- 
colty,  prisoned  in  a  corporeal  frame 
that  checks  and  limits  its  exertions^ 
chained  down  by  cares  and  circum- 
itaaces  that  burden  its  free  energies. 


Whenever  the  load  is  not  felt,  when- 
ever the  walls  of  the  dungeon  are  not 
seen,  the  captive  gladly  casts  off  the 
remembrance  that  such  things  exists 
and  rejoices  in  their  absence.  But 
ever  and  anon  they  present  themselves 
to  his  eyes,  or  press  upon  his  iimbs^ 
and  he  mourns  imder  the  weight  that 
he  caimot  wholly  cast  oif.  But  here 
comes  your  brother ;  and  I  will  only 
add  that  you  shall  see  me  sad  no  more, 
if  you  will  bargain  with  me  that  you 
will  be  cheerful  too." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Walton 
himself  entered  the  room ;  but  his 
countenance  bespoke  no  good  tidings 
of  her  he  had  been  in  search  of.  He 
had  been  able  indeed  to  gain  uo  infor- 
mation whatever,  though  he  left  no 
effort  unmade ;  and  he  was  evidently 
deeply  mortified  and  grieved,  so  that 
the  next  two  hours  passed  in  sadness 
upon  all  parts.  While  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  lodging 
the  party  in  the  house  for  the  night, 
some  occupation  of  a  less  sad  cha- 
racter than  the  loss  of  poor  Arrah 
Neil,  was  given  to  the  thoughts  of  Miss 
Walton  by  all  the  little  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  large  party  in  a 
mansion  unprepjired  for  their  recep- 
tion. Though  accustomed  through 
life  to  every  sort  of  comfort,  Annie 
Walton  was  not  one  to  make  much  of 
trifles ;  and  she  was  amused  rather 
than  otherwise  at  all  the  small  annoy- 
ances, and  at  the  dismay  and  embar- 
rassment of  her  maids.  When  she 
returned  from  the  rooms  which  had 
been  assigned  to  her  and  her  fe- 
male companions,  to  that  which 
was  called  in  the  house  the  picture- 
room,  she  found  her  brother  convers- 
ing in  the  window  with  his  friend, 
with  a  bright  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance which  surprised  her.  The  change 
was  explained  in  a  moment,  however^ 
by  Charles  Walton  holding  out  a  dirty 
strip  of  paper  to  her,  and  saying — 

''  Here  is  news  of  our  poor  Arrah, 
Annie.  She  is  safe,  although  I  can- 
not tell  where." 

Annie  took  the  scrap  of  paper,  and 
read,  merely  observing  as  she  did  so — 
.  "  This  is  not  Arrah  s  hand :  sh« 
writes  beautifully." 

The  note  ran  as  follows : — 

"  My  LoRDE — This  is  to  tell  you,  as  I 
heer  that  you  ha?e  been  a  running 
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after  pretty  Arrah  Neil  All  th«  Mren- 
ingi  that  she  is  saif  Id  this  place,  tad 
as  well  as  may  he.  I  can*t  come  just 
at  present,  for  reasons  ;  hut  I  will  he 
over  with  you  hy  cock-crow  to-mor- 
Tow  morning,  and  either  hring  her,  if 
I  can,  or  take  you  to  her. — I  subscrihe 
myself,  my  lorde,  your  ohedient  ser- 
vant to  command, 

"  John  Hdrst." 

*«  Francis  here,"  said  Lord  Walton, 
when  his  sister  had  done  reading, 
**  has  been  laughing  at  me  for  the  re- 
putation which  I  have  acquired  of 
running  after  pretty  Arrah  Neil  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening  ;  but  I  think  I 
may  set  laughs  at  defiance  regarding 
her,  Annie." 

"  I  think  so  too,**  answered  Miss 
Walton  with  a  smile ;  **  hut  I  wbh  we 
knew  where  she  is.*' 

As  often  happens,  however,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  many  cares  and 
anxieties,  one  subject  of  alarm  and 
grief  is  removed,  all  the  rest  are  for- 
gotten for  the  time,  the  news  of  poor 
Arrah 's  safety  restored  the  cheerful- 
ness of  all  the  party.  We  draw  an 
augury  of  future  happiness  from  each 
blessing  that  befalls  us,  from  each  re- 
lief that  is  afforded  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
new  difficulties  press  upon  us  that  ap- 
prehension resumes  her  sway. 

Cheerfulness  then  returned  to  the 
party  assembled  in  Lord  Beverley's 
nouse  ;  they  sat  down  to  the  pleasant 
evening  meal,  which  closed  a  day  of 
strife  and  danger,  with  hearts  light- 
ened, and  expectations  raised ;  the 
merry  voices  of  the  troopers  who 
where  supping  in  the  hall  below,  gave 
them  warning  how  best  to  treat  the 
cares  of  the  time  ;  and  if  an  anxiety 
or  thought  of  the  future  did  break  in 
for  a  moment  upon  them,  it  was  but 
to  teach  them  to  enjoy  the  present 
hour,  inasmuch  as  no  forethought  or 
grave  contemplation  could  affect  the 
coming  events.  Lord  Beverley  ex- 
erted himself  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort, to  keep  the  conversation  in  its 
cheerful  tone ;  and  when  Miss  Walton 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  any  danger 
or  difficulty  which  might  lie  upon  the 
march  of  the  following  day,  he  ex- 
claimed gaily — 

"  Away  with  such  thoughts,  fair 
lady :  we  have  taken  every  precaution ; 
wa  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  guard 
if^inst  evil ;  we  have  truahearts;  and 


a  good  cause  I  and"  in  trust  of  God's 
protection  let  ns  enjoy  these  hours  of 
tranquillitv.  They  are  treasures,  be- 
lieve me,  that  are  not  often  met  with  ; 
let  us  gather  them  whilst  we  can. 
The  best  of  husbandry,  depend  upon 
it,  is  to  sitY  the  corn  from  the  chaff, 
to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross 
in  the  portion  of  time  that  is  allotted 
to  us,  and  not  to  mingle  the  sorrow  of 
to-morrow  with  the  enjoyment  of  to- 
day. Come,  Miss  Walton,"  he  added, 
**  you  must  add  to  our  present  happi- 
ness by  letting  us  hear  once  more  that 
sweet  voice  in  song,  such  as  delighted 
me  at  Bishop's  Merton." 

"Nay,  not  to-night,"  said  Annie 
Walton.  **  It  is  your  ^tum  now,  my 
lord.  By  all  these  instruments  of 
music,  I  am  sure  you  sing  yourself.  Is 
it  not  so,  Charles  ?" 

".Beautifully,"  replied  Lord  Walton  j 
"  and  what  is  better  than  ail,  Annie, 
he  requires  no  pressing." 

**  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied 

the  cavalier,  but  upon  one  condition 

that  I  am  called  no  more  my  lord. 
Charles  Walton  and  Francis  Beverley 
have  been  too  long  brothers  for  the 
sister  of  either  to  use  so  cold  a  term. 
What  shall  I  sing?  It  must  be  of 
love  in  a  lady's  presence,  otherwise 
were  I  no  true  knight  ;"  and  taking 
a  large  Venetian  mandolin  from  the 
table  behind  him,  he  put  it  in  tune, 
and  sung— i 

LORD  Beverley's  song. 

Light  of  my  life,  my  heart's  intense 
desire, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  thou  blossom  and 
thou  beam ; 
Thou  kindlest  day  with  more  than  sum- 
mer's fire, 
Thou  briffht'nest  night  like  some  ce^ 
lestial  dream. 

The  sight  of  thee  gives  sunshine  to  my 
way. 
Thy  music  breath  brings  rapture  to 
my  ear ; 
My  thoughts  thy  thoughts,  like  willing 
slaves,  obey, 
Ob,    thou  most  beautiful,  oh,  thou 
most  dear ! 

One  look  of  thine  is  worth  a  monarch's 
throne. 
One  smile  from  thee  would  raise  the 
dying  head ; 
One  tear  of  thine  would  melt  the  heart 
of  stone ; 
One  kiss,  one  kiss  would  vivify  the 
dead.  ^ 
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2H%%r  th«0  th^  hours  Uk«  momfints  fleet 
awaT ; 
Absent,  they  linger   heavy    on   the 
view: 
In  life,  in  death,  oh  let  me  with  thee 
stay, 
Oh  then  most  beautiful,  most  good, 
most  true  1 

The  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  with 
all  the  oultivation  which  the  art  of  Italy 
could  at  that  time  bestow.  There  was 
no  effort,  there  was  nothing  forced — 
every  note  seemed  as  much  a  part  of 
the  expression  of  the  thought  as  the 
words  in  which  it  was  clothed.  But 
there  was  a  fire,  a  warmth,  an  enthu- 
siasm in  the  singer  which  gave  full 
depth  and  power  to  the  whole.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him 
without  forgetting  that  he  was  singing 
a  song  composed  probably  long  before, 
and  without  believing  that  he  was 
ffiving  voice,  in  the  only  way  his  feel- 
ings would  permit,  to  the  sensations  of 
the  moment. 

Annie  Walton  knew  not  why,  but 
her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  sat  and 
listened,  the  long  black  eyelashes  of 
her  beautiful  eyes  remained  sunk  to- 
wards the  ground,  and  her  fair  cheek 
became  pale  as  marble.     She  would 


fain  have  looked  up  when  the  soog  was 
done,  she  would  fain  have  thanked  the 
cavalier,  and  expressed  her  admiration 
of  his  music,  but  she  could  do  neither, 
and  remained  perfectly  silent,  while 
her  brother  remarked  the  emotion 
which  she  felt,  and  turned  his  eyes 
with  a  smile  from  her  countenance  to 
that  of  his  friend.  But  the  earl  too 
had  fallen  into  thought,  and  with  his 
hand  leaning  upon  the  mandolin,  which 
be  had  suffered  to  drop  by  his  knee 
till  it  reached  the  floor,  seemed  gazing 
upon  the  frets,  as  if  the  straight  Imes  of 
ivory  contained  some  matter  of  serious 
contemplation.  Miss  Walton  coloured 
as  she  marked  the  silence,  and  looking 
suddenly  up,  said  one  or  two  common- 
place words  which  at  once  betrayed  an 
effort.  They  served,  however,  to  re- 
new the  conversation  again.  Another 
and  another  song  succeeded,  and  afler 
about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner, 
the  party  separated  and  retired  to  rest^ 
while  Annie  Walton  asked  herself, 
with  an  agitated  breast,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  The  sensations 
were  new  to  her,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  they  banished  sleep  from  her 
pillow. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Wb  must  now  change  the  scene,  and, 
without  much  cons^ideration  of  the 
<*  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see,'* 
must  remove  the  reader  from  the 
higher  and  more  refined  society  of 
Lord  Walton,  his  sister,  and  the  Earl 
of  Beverley,  to  the  small  sanded  par- 
lour of  the  little  alehouse  in  the  vil- 
lage. We  must  also  advance  in  point 
of  time  for  about  three  hours,  and  put 
the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  midway 
between  the  figures  one  and  two,  while 
the  minute  hand  was  quietly  passing 
over  the  six.  All  was  still  in  the  place, 
the  soldiery  were  taking  their  brief  re- 
pose, except  a  sentinel  who  walked  up 
and  down,  pistol  in  hand,  at  each  en- 
trance of  the  village ;  and  the  villagers 
themselves,  having  recovered  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
party  and  the  drinking  and  merriment 
which  followed  it,  had  taken  possession 
of  such  beds  as  the  troopers  left  them^ 
and  were  enjoying  the  sweet  but  hard- 
faroed  «l«mbar  of  daily  labour. 


Two  living  creatures  occupied  tha 
parlour  of  tlie  alehouse,  a  large  tabby 
cat,  who — as  if  afraid  that  the  mice 
upon  which  she  waged  such  intermi- 
nable and  strategetic  war  might  take 
advantage  of  her  own  slumbers  to  sur- 
prise her — had  mounted  upon  a  three- 
legged  stool  and  was  ei\)oying  her 
dreams  in  peace,  curled  up  in  a  com^ 
fortable  ball;  and  Captain  Barecolt 
who,  seated  in  a  wooden  arm-chair 
with  his  long  leg-bones  still  in  their 
immemorial  boots  stretched  upon  ano- 
ther, kept  watch,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  with  a  large  jug  of  ale  beside 
him,  from  which  he  took  every  now 
and  then  deep  draughts,  as  he  mentally 
declared,  '<to  keep  himself  awake.** 

The  effect  was  not  exactly  such  as 
he  expected,  for  from  time  to  time  he 
fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  a  sort  of 
drowsy  consciousness  of  the  proximity 
of  the  ale  roused  him  up  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  make  a  new  application 
to  tba  tankard*      At  length,  £Mling 
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thftt  these  naps  were  becoming  longer^ 
he  drew  his  legs  off  the  cbair^  mut- 
tering— 

'*  This  won't  do  !  I  shall  have  that 
dried  herring,  Randal,  upon  me ; 
I  must  take  a  pipe  and  smoke  it  out." 

And  thereupon  he  moved  hither  and 
thither  in  the  parlour,  looking  for  the 
implements  necessary  in  the  operation 
to  which  he  was  about  to  apply  him- 
self. These  were  soon  found,  ,and  a 
few  whifis  soon  enveloped  him  in  a 
cloud  as  thick  as  that  in  which  Homer *s 
Jove  was  accustomed  to  enshrine  him- 
self on  solemn  occasions ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this,  the  worthy  captain  con- 
tinued ruminating  upon  the  mighty 
deeds  he  had  done  and  was  to  do.  He 
thought  over  the  past,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  vast  renown, 
for  Captain  Barecolt  was  one  of  those 
happy  men  who  have  a  facility  of  be- 
lieving their  own  fictions.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  he  could  but  count  them 
up,  he  had  performed  more  feats  of 
valour,  and  slaughtered  more  bloody 
enemies  than  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Laun- 
celot  of  the  Lake,  the  Admiral  de 
Cloligni,  or  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  was 
true,  he  thought,  such  events  soon 
passed  from  the  minds  of  great  men, 
Deing  common  occurrences  with  them, 
80  that  he  could  not  remember  one 
half  of  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
only  regretted  for  the  sake  of  society ; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  whenever 
opportunities  served  he  should  be  found 
superior  to  any  of  the  great  captains 
of  the  age,  and  that  merit  and  time 
must  lead  him  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. This  led  him  on  to  futurity,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind,  that  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  should  be,  to  save 
the  king's  life  when  attacked  on  every 
side  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  horsemen. 
-For  tnis,  of  course,  he  would  be 
knighted  on  the  spot^  and  receive  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  march  at  once 
to  London,  depose  the  lord  mayor, 
and  proceeding  to  the  parliament- 
house,  dissolve  the  parliament,  seize 
the  speaker  and  twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal members,  and  hang  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  This,  he  thought,  would  be 
work  enough  for  one  day ;  but  the  next 
morning  he  would  march  out  with  all 
-the  cavaliers  he  could  collect,  defeat 
the  Earl  of  Essex  on  one  side,  rout 
Waller  on  the  other>  and  then  with 


his  prisoners  proceed  to  head-quar- 
ters, where  of  course  he  would  be 
appointed  general-in-chief,  and  in 
that  capacity  would  bring  the  king  to 
London. 

What  he  would  do  next  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration,  for  the 
war  being  at  an  end,  Othello's  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  as  during  all  this 
time  he  had  made  sundry  application 
to  his  friend  the  tankard,  his  imagina- 
tion was  becoming  somewhat  heavy  on 
the  wing,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after 
he  fell  sound  asleep,  while  the  pipe 
dropped  unnoticed  from  his  hand  and 
fractured  its  collar-bone  upon  the 
floor. 

He  had  scarcely  been  asleep  ten 
minutes,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
slowly  opened,  and  a  round  head  co- 
vered with  short  curls  was  thrust  in, 
with  part  of  a  burly  pair  of  shoulders. 
The  door  was  then  pushed  partly  open, 
and  in  walked  a  tall  stout  man  in  a 
good*  brown  coat,  who,  advancing 
quietly  to  the  side  of  Captain  Deci- 
duous Barecolt,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
arm.  Now  what  Captain  Barecolt 
was  dreaming  of  at  that  moment  it  is 
impossible  for  the  author  of  these 
pages  to  tell ;  but  his  vision  would 
appear  to  have  been  pugnacious,  for 
the  instant  the  intruder's  grasp  touched 
his  lefl  arm,  he  started  up,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  right  to  a  pistol  which  lay 
between  the  tankard  and  himself  on 
the  table,  snatched  it  up,  levelled  it  at 
the  head  of  his  visitor,  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Luckily  for  the  brains,  such  as  they 
were,  of  poor  John  Hurst,  for  he  was 
the  person  who  had  entered,  in  the  last 
unsteady  potations  of  the  bellicose 
captain  a  few  drops  of  ale  had  been 
spilt  upon  the  pan  of  the  deadly 
weapon  ;  and  though  the  flint  strucK 
fire,  no  flash  succeeded,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Barecolt  and  the  relief 
of  his  companion. 

"  D — n  the  man,"  cried  Hurst,  reel- 
ing back  in  terror;  ''what  art  thou 
about  ?  Dost  thou  go  to  shoot  a  man 
without  asking  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave  ?" 

**  Never  wake  a  sleeping  tiger !" 
exclaimed  Barecolt,  with  a  graceftd 
wave  of  his  hand.  **  You  may  think 
yourself  profoundly  lucky,  master  yeo- 
man, that  you  have  got  as  much  brains 
left  in  that  round  box  of  yours  as  will 
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senre  to  till  your  farm^  for  this  hand 
never  yet  missed  any  thing  within  shot 
of  a  pistol  or  reach  of  a  sword.  I  re- 
member very  well  once,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  a  Corsican  thinking  fit  to 
compare  his  nose  to  mine,  upon  which 
I  told  him  that  the  first  time  we  met 
I  would  leave  him  no  nose  to  boast  of. 
He  being  a  wise  man,  kept  ever  after 
out  of  reach  of  my  hands  ;  but  one 
day,  when  he  thought  himself  in  secu- 
rity upon  a  high  bank,  he  called  out  to 
me — <  Ha!  ha!  capitane,  1  have  got 
my  nose  still  1*  upon  which,  drawing 
oat  my  pistol,  I  aimed  at  his  face,  and 
though  the  distance  was  full  a  hundred 
yards,  with  the  first  shot  I  cut  off 
his  proboscis  at  the  root,  so  that  it 
dropped  down  upon  the  road,  and  I 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  poc- 
ket." 

**  It  must  have  been  somewhat  thin 
in  the  stalk,*'  said  Hurst ;  **  no  good 
stout  English  nose,  I  warrant  you. 
But  come,  captain,  you' must  take  mc 
up  to  my  lord.  Tlie  sentry  passed 
me  on  to  you,  and  I  want  help  directly, 
for  there  is  a  nest  of  Roundheads  not 
five  miles  from  here,  who  have  got  that 
poor  little  girl  in  their  hands,  and  are 
brewing  mischief  against  us  to-morrow. 
Half  a  dozen  men  may  take  them  to* 
night,  but  we  may  have  hard  work  of 
it  if  we  wait  till  daylight." 

Captain  Barecolt  paused  and  medi- 
tated; a  glorious  opportunity  of  buying 
distinction  cheap  seemed  now  before 
him,  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  how 
to  keep  it  all  in  his  own  hands. 

*'  I  cannot  disturb  the  commander,** 
be  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  after  a  few 
minutes'  consideration  ;  **  that's  quite 
impossible,  my  friend.  Faith,  if  you 
want  help  you  must  be  content  with  mine 
and  half  a  dozen  soldiers  of  my  troop. 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  it  is  true,"  he 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  affected  modesty, 
*'  and  not  able  to  do  so  much  service 
as  some  men.  I  never  killed  above 
seventeen  enemies  in  a  day  ;  and  the 
best  thing  I  have  to  boast  of  is,  having 
Uown  up  a  fort  containing  three  hun- 
dred men  with  my  own  unassisted  hand. 
However,  what  poor  aid  I  can  give 
you,  you  may  command.  We  will 
take  six  picked  men  with  us,  if  that  be 
enough,  you  and  I  will  make  eighty 
and  if  there  be  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  enemy  I  think  we 
could  manage.** 

**  A  hundred  and  fifty,*'  cried  Hurst* 


"  Why,  there  are  but  8mii»  and  one' 
of  them  is  not  a  fighting  man.** 

"  Whom  may  they  be  ?'*  asked  Bare- 
colt, in  a  solemn  tone  ;  '*  if  there  be 
but  seven,  we  shall  no  need  of  taxj 
men;  I  will  go  alone.  Who  may 
they  be  ?" 

''  Why,  there's  that  Captain  Batten, 
whom  my  lord  took  away  prisoner,  I 
hear,"  replied  Hurst ;  "  then  there's  a 
Doctor  Bastwick,  a  parliamentary  com« 
mittee  man ;  then  there's  old  Dry  of 
Longsoaken,  who  dragged  away  the 
girl  while  you  were  all  fighting  at  the 
bridge  ;  the  other  four  are,  I  hear, 
common  councilmen  of  Coventryt 
though  they  are  all  decked  out  in 
buff  and  bandolier,  as  if  they  were 
fire-eating  soldiers  juat  come  from  the 
wars.  They  were  laying  a  plan  before 
they  went  to  bed  for  bringing  troops 
from  Coventry  round  about  my  lord 
and  his  men,  while  two  regiments  of 
Essex's,  that  are  marching  into  the 
north,  were  to  have  warning,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  cried  Captain  Bare- 
colt, "we  will  cut  off  theirs.  Have 
you  got  a  horse,  roaster  yeoman  ?  '  I 
think  yours  was  killed  in  the  field?" 

**  Ay,  that  it  was,"  answered  Hurst,' 
**  to  my  loss  and  sorrow  ;  as  good  a 
beast  as  was  ever  crossed,  and  cost 
me  twenty  pound." 

**  We  will  mount  you,  we  will  mount 
you,"  said  the  captain ;  "  there  are  a 
dozen  and  more  good  horses  which 
forgot  their  riders  yesterday,  and  led 
them  lying  by  the  bridge.  We  may 
as  well  have  half  a  dozen  men  with 
us,  however,  just  to  tie  the  prisoners, 
for  that  is  not  work  for  gentlemen;' 
so  you  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
ale,  and  I  will  get  all  thmgs  ready." 

In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Captain 
Barecolt  had  called  to  his  aid  eight 
men  of  the  troop  whom  he  could  most 
depend  upon ;  and  after  having  brought 
down  Major  Randall's  cornet  to  take, 
his  post  during  his  absence,  and 
mounted  good  John  Hurst  on  the 
horse  of  a  trooper  who  had  been 
killed  the  day  before,  he  led  the  way 
out  of  the  little  town,  and,  guided  by 
the  yeoman  across  the  country,  ad* 
vanced  slowly  towards  another  yillaffe 
situated  in  the  plain  about  five  or  six- 
miles  from  that  in  which  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  country' 
was  open,  without' woods  or  hed^e&^ 
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but  the  night  was  profoandly  dark, 
and  the  wind  sighing  in  long  gusts 
over  the  open  fields.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  except  the  glimmer  of  a 
piece  of  water  here  and  there,  till 
they  approached  the  village  to  which 
their  steps  were  bent ;  when  one  or 
two  lights  became  visible  amongst  the 
houses,  as  if,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  all  the  inhabitants 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  One  of 
these  lights,  too,  as  if  proceeding  from 
a  lantern,  appeared  moving  about  in 
the  gardens ;  and  Captain  Barecolt, 
turning  to  Hurst,  asked  him,  in  a  low 
voice^ 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  those 
lights?' 

"  I  don't  know,*'  answered  the  yeo- 
man. "  It  was  all  dark  when  I  crept 
away." 

"  We  shall  soon  see,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt.  "  You  are  sure  there  are  no 
troops  in  the  place  ?" 

"  There  were  none  when  I  left  it," 
replied  Hurst ;  but  almost  as  he  spoke, 
a  loud  voice  exclaimed — 

«  Stand !     Who  goes  there  ?" 

**  A  friend,"  answered  Barecolt. 

"Stand!  and  give  the  word,"  re- 
peated the  voice,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  small  red  spot  of  fire,  as  if 
produced  by  a  man  blowing  a  match, 
appeared  immediately  before  them ; 
and  Barecolt,  spurring  on  his  horse, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
matchlock  man,  at  whose  head  he 
aimed  a  cut  with  his  heavy  sword, 
which  rang  sharply  upon  a  steel  cap, 
and  brought  the  man  upon  his  knee. 

He  fired  his  piece,  however,  but 
missed  his  mark,  and  threw  down  the 
g^n,  while  Barecolt,  catching  him  by 
the  shoulder,  put  his  sword  to  his 
throat,  exclaiming — 

"  Yield*  or  you  are  a  dead  man.'* 

The  sentinel  had  no  hesitation  on 
the  subject,  having  already  received  a 
sharp  wound  on  the  head,  which  left 
him  little  inclination  to  court  more. 

"  Now,  tell  me  who  is  in  the  village,*' 
exclaimed  Barecolt ;  "  and  see  you 
tell  truth,  for  your  life  depends  upon 
it." 

*^  Three  companies  of  Colonel  Har- 
ris's regiment,"  answered  the  soldier, 
"and  a  troop  of  Lord  Essex's  own 
horse." 

"The  number?"  demanded  Bar^ 
eolt 

"  Four  hnndred  foot,  and  a  himdrid 


troopers,**  replied  the  man ;  and  having 
a  little  recovered  ftom  his  first  appre- 
hension, he  demanded — "  Whom  may 
you  be  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Johnson,"  answered 
Barecolt,  rcadilv,  "first  captain  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Jarvis's  regiment  of 
horse,  marching  up  to  join  the  Ear!  of 
Beverley  and  Lord  Walton,  at  Hendon, 
near  Coventry.  We  thought  they 
were  quartered  in  this  village :  where- 
about do  they  lie  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  man,  "they 
are  five  miles  to  the  east  we  hear,  and 
we  were  to  attack  them  on  the  march 
to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?" 
said  Barecolt,  in  a  stern  tone ;  "  but  I 
will  make  sure  of  that,  for  I  will  take 
you  with  me  to  Sir  Nicholas  Jarvis, 
and  if  we  find  you  have  cheated  us  as 
to  where  they  lie,  you  shall  be  shot  to- 
morrow at  daybreak.     Tie  his  hands 

some  of  yon hark !  there  is  a  drum! 

There,  curse  him,  let  him  go,  we  have 
no  time  to  spare  ;  I  must  get  back  to 
Sir  Nicholas,  and  let  him  know  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  road." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  away,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his 
party ;  wnile  the  tramp  of  men  coming 
down  fast  firom  the  village  was  heard 
behind  them. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
Captain  Barecolt  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrying  off  the  wounded 
sentinel  with  him;  for  having  filled 
him  with  false  intelligence  regarding 
the  march  of  his  imaginary  regiment, 
he  was  very  glad  to  leave  him  behind 
to  communicate  it  to  his  fellows  in  the 
place.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  himself 
gave  orders  for  putting  the  horses  into 
a  quick  trot,  and  returning  with  all  speed 
to  the  village ;  where,  without  com- 
municating the  tidings  he  had  g^ned 
to  any  one,  he  left  his  men,  and  harried 
np  with  Hurst  to  the  mansion  on  the 
hill.  The  earl  and  Lord  Walton  were 
immediately  called  up,  and  Barecolt, 
being  admitted  to  their  presence,  made 
his  statement.  We  are  by  no  means 
so  rash  as  to  assert,  that  the  account 
he  gave  was  altogether  true,  for  Cap- 
tain Deciduous  Barecolt,  much  more 
skilful  than  the  writer  of  this  tale, 
never  lost  sight  of  his  hero,  and  his 
hero  was  always  himself;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  intelligence  he  brought  of 
the  enemy  was  accurate  eDon^m,  and 
tKe  itratafpem  be  had  iiMd  to  deoeive 
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the  foe  was  also  told  correctly  and  re- 
ceived g^eat  commendation.  He  was 
sent  down  immediately,  however,  to 
call  Major  Randal  to  the  council,  and» 
in  the  meantime,  the  two  young  noble- 
men eagerly  questioned  Hurst  as  to 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  amongst 
the  adverse  party.  His  tale  was  told 
briefly  and  simply,  and  showed  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  After  his  horse  had  been 
killed  he  bad  carried  off  his  saddle  and 
the  other  worldly  goods  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  findine  that,  without  being 
of  any  service  to  his  party,  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  his  own 
life  from  the  stray  shots  that  were  fly- 
ing about  in  different  directions,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  back 
of  the  little  mound  we  have  mentioned, 
and  thence  peeped  out  to  see  the  pro- 
grress  of  the  fight.  Perceiving  at  one 
time,  as  he  imagined,  the  small  force 
of  Royalists  wavering  in  their  attack 
upon  the  musketeers,  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient, lest  his  friends  should  be  de- 
feated, to  put  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  enemy ;  and 
taking  all  that  was  most  valuable  to 
bim  out  of  the  saddle,  he  left  it  behind 
bim,  and  hurried  on  for  about  a  mile 
farther,  where  he  took  up  his  position 
in  a  ditch.  While  thus  ensconced,  he 
saw  the  well-known  form  of  Mr.  Dry, 
of  Longsoaken,  together  with  that  of 
another  gentleman,  whom  he  after- 
wards found  to  be  Captain  Batten. 
Between  these  two  appeared  poor 
Arrah  Neil,  of  whose  arm  Dry  re- 
tained a  firm  grasp,  while  he  held  a 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  under  the  au- 
thority of  which  he  seemed  to  be  hur- 
rying her  on  unresistingly.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  some  fugitive 
musketeers  ran  by  as  fast  as  they  could 

«o,  and  shortly  after,  several  of  Major 
LandaFs  troopers  appeared  in  pursuit ; 
but  as  Hurst  was  unacquainted  with 
the  soldiers  he  prudently  resolved  to 
lie  concealed  where  he  was  till  some  of 
bis  lord's  followers  should  come  up^ 
which  he  calculated  would  be  shortly 
the  case,  fearing  he  might  be  taken  for 
one  of  the  enemy,  or  at  all  events  that 
be  might  be  plundered  by  a  friend — an 
operation  as  common  in  those  days  as 
in  the  present,  though  then  it  was  done 
with  pistol  and  broadsword,  and  now, 
in  general,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  some 
•f  Lord  Walton*8  men  did  appear, 
Mbd  ^oke  a  word  to  him  in  paw* 


ing,  from  which  he  gathered  they 
were  searching  for  Arrah  Neil,  but 
with  the  usual  acuteness  of  persons 
sent  upon  a  search,  they  rode  on  with- 
out waiting  for  any  information  he 
could  give.  Having  marked  the  road 
which  Dry  and  his  companions  had 
taken,  Hurst  then  determined  to  fol- 
low them,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
village  in  which  they  halted  for  the 
night.  "  His  plan  had  proved  success* 
ful,*'  he  said  "  he  had  found  the  two 
parliamentary  committee-men,  together 
with  Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken,  lodged 
in  a  house  in  the  village,  and  boldly  seek- 
ing out  Dry,  he  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Wal- 
ton to  join  the  king  against  his  will^ 
and  was  now  making  the  beet  of  his 
way  home.  He  affected  some  fear  of 
being  overtaken ;  and  in  order  to  re-as« 
sure  him  Dry  and  Dr.  Bastwick  com- 
municated to  him  the  intelligence  they 
received  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
from  the  men  of  Coventry,  in  regard 
to  the  movement  of  parliamentary 
forces.  This  took  place  some  hours 
subsequent,  however,  to  the  despatch 
of  his  note  to  Lord  Walton,  and  he 
could  not  make  his  escape  from  the 
village,  in  order  to  carry  more  acco* 
rate  tidings  to  his  young  landlord,  till 
Dry  and  the  rest  had  retired  to  bed." 

As  soon  as  Major  Randal  arrived  a 
hasty  consultation  was  held,  to  ascer* 
tain  the  course  of  proceedings  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  follow.  It 
was  determined  immediately  to  com- 
mence the  march,  and  orders  were 
given  to  that  effect,  which  at  once 
produced  all  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  hasty  departure.  Miss  Walton  was 
called  up,  and,  dressing  herself  hastilj, 
was  soon  placed  upon  horseback  once 
more,  for  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  carriages  behind ;  and  in  about  aa 
hour  the  two  noblemen  and  their  fol- 
lowers^  with  Major  Randal's  troop, 
were  marching  on,  in  the  gray  of  the 
dawn,  and  directins^  their  steps  towards 
Coventry.  A  small  guard  was  left  over 
the  prisoners,  with  orders  to  remain  be* 
hind  about  an  hour,  and  then  to  leave 
them  and  follow  with  all  speed,  in  order 
that  the  departure  of  the  troop  might 
be  accomplished  as  secretly  as  possible. 
No  trumpet  was  sounded ;  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  carry  out  Ring 
Lear's  plan,  and  shoe  a  troop  of  horse 
with  felt,  it  would  have  been  done 
«pon  the  preeent  oocanon. 
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The  march,  however,  was  conducted 
with  as  much  silence  as  possible ;  and 
Miss  Walton,  riding  between  her  bro- 
ther and  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  had 
plenty  of  tini«  for  thought.  The  sky 
nad  changed  from  gray  to  purple  and 
gold  ;  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  bad 
lost  its  glorious  hues,  as  the  sun  rose 
up  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  morning 
of  a  somewhat  dull  and  heavy  day  had 
fully  dawned  ere  any  one  spoko, 
except  indeed  when  the  few  short 
words  of  command  and  direction  were 
necessary.  The  countenance  of  Lord 
Walton  was  grave,  and  even  sad ;  and 
his  sister,  who  watched  it  with  some 
anxiety,  at  length  inquired — 

"  Do  you  anticipate  any  gi*eat  dan- 
ger, Charles?  You  look  very  j?loomy." 

'*  Oh  no,  dearest  Annie,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  I  think  we  are  so  far  be- 
fore our  enemies  that  we  shall  without 
doubt  be  able  to  join  the  king  before 
they  are  aware  of  our  departure.  But 
I  cannot  think  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  that  poor  girl  in  the  hands  of 
that  old  hypocrite,  Dry,  without  feel- 
ing  very  sad.  If  he  treat  her  ill  woe 
be  to  him,  should  he  and  I  ever  meet 
again ;  but  I  trust  he  will  be  afraid  to 
endanger  his  sanctified  reputation. 
That  IS  my  only  hope. 

The  earl  now  joined  in  with  that 
tone  of  calm  cheerfulness  which  is  the 
most  persuasive  of  hope;  and  with  the 
peculiar  charms  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  continual  and  brilliant  variety 
which  it  displayed,  led  the  thoughts 
of  his  companions  to  happier  themes, 
and  almost  made  them  believe  that 
brighter  days  were  before  them.  Since 
the  preceding  night  his  manner  had 
niacD  changed  towards  Miss  Walton : 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  it,  a  softness, 
a  tone  which  can  only  be  called  the 
tone  of  love  ;  and  though  both  were 
more  silent  than  thev  previously  had 
been,  yet  each,  in  that  silence,  was 
thinking  of  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
dangerous  so  to  do,  unless  we  are  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  feelings  which  in  the 
end  may  master  us  altogether.  Co- 
quetry may  talk,  may  carry  on  unin- 
terrupted observation  and  reply ;  in- 
difference may  pursue  the  calm  and 
easy  current  of  conversation;  and 
avowed  and  satisfied  love  may  hold  un- 
broken communion  upon  all  the  many 
subjects  of  thought  and  imaffination ; 
but  in  its  early  day  true  passion  is  fit- 
ful in  its  eloquence,  full  of  silence  and 


interruptions,  for  it  is  full  of  thought ; 
and  the  voice  of  feeling  is  often  the 
strongest  when  the  lips  are  motionless 
and  the  tongue  is  mute. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  more  upon 
such  matters,  for  we  have  action  before 
us  instead  of  thought,  deeds  rather 
than  sensations.  Af^er  a  mxirch  of 
about  four  hours,  and  a  short  pause 
for  refreshment,  the  advanced  party  of 
the  troop  was  seen  to  halt  upon  a  small 
eminence,  while  one  of  the  troopers 
rode  back  at  full  speed,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  they  saw  a  considera- 
ble body  of  men  drawn  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  Coventrv. 

"  Are  we  so  near  ?"  said  Miss 
Walton. 

"  Within  three  miles,"  replied  the 
earl.  '*  That  is  the  spire  of  St. 
Michael's  church  rising  over  the  slope. 
You  will  sec  the  city  as  soon  as  we 
pass  the  rise — Think  you  these  are 
the  king's  troops.  Major  Kandal?" 

**  Ay,  such  troops  as  they  are,"  an- 
swered the  old  oflBctT  ;  "  wo  must 
have  more  and  better  before  we  do 
much  service." 

**  It  will  be  as  well  to  despatch  some 
one  to  see,"  said  Lord  Walton.  **  I 
will  send  two  of  my  servants,  major. 
Here,  Langan  and  Hartup,  ride  on 
with  all  speed  and  bring  me  back  news 
of  the  people  who  are  before  Coventry. 
I  cannot  divine  why  the  king  should  haJt 
before  the  gates." 

*'  There  may  be  rogues  within,"  said 
Major  Kandal.  And  so  it  proved  ;  for 
on  their  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  slope, 
where  Coventry,  with  its  wide  walls 
and  beautiful  spires,  rose  fair  before 
them,  they  saw  a  fire  of  musketry 
opened  from  the  city  upon  a  small 
party  of  royalist  troops  which  ap- 
proached too  near  the  gates. 

Marching  rapidly  on,  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertamed  that  the  force  they  saw 
was  that  of  Charles  himself,  they  soon 
reached  the  monarch's  army,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  and  Annie  Walton 
fbund  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  animated  scene. 

The  king*s  face  expressed  much 
grief  and  vexation,  as  sitting  upon  a 
powerful  horse,  he  consulted  with  some 
of  his  principal  officers  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  on  the  rebellious  refusal  of  Cov- 
entry to  give  him  admission.  But  when 
he  turned  to  receive  the  little  rein- 
^rcement  which  now  joined  him,  hit 
4}ounteDaQce  aaeumed  aglAd  and  cheer^ 
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first,   then,  in  being   nitrogenised  or 
azotised. 

These  Last,  even  in  vegetables,  being 
identical  in  composition  with  the 
animal  tissues,  can  be  applied  directly 
in  the  form  of  nutriment ;  the  former 
must  undergo  certain  changes  to  do 
so,  or  are  employed  for  other  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy. 

Now  it  is  found  that  (generally 
speaking)  the  saccluirine  and  oleagi' 
nous  groups  of  elementary  substances 
alune  will  not  long  support  life  in  the 
higher  orders  of  animals.  These, 
however,  are  the  elements  which  sup- 
ply materials  for  the  process  of  respU 
ration,  that  is,  they  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
combustion  which  thus  takes  place 
generates  the  supply  of  animal  heat. 
The  albuminous  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  which  supplies  directly 
the  very  materials  of  the  animal  struc- 
ture to  repair  the  waste  continually 
going  on  in  the  body,  being  composed 
of  precisely  the  same  elements,  whe- 
ther derived  from  animal  food  or  from 
the  grain  or  seed  of  vegetables.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  that  the  only  natural 
compound  affording  food  in  which  in- 
gredients from  the  three  classes,  gela- 
tinous, albuminous,  and  saccharine, 
are  combined,  is  milk.  The  gelati- 
nous matter  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  structure  of  the  animal  body, 
it  appears  may  be  formed  out  of  the 
albuminous  portion ;  but  gelatinous 
food,  though  it  will  afford  nutriment 
to  the  gelatinous  portions  of  the  body, 
will  not  do  so  to  tne  albuminous,  or  in 
other  words  is  not  reconvertible  into 
albumen  :  hence  such  articles  of  food 
as  those  soups,  jellies,  &c.,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  gelatine,  will  not 
alone  support  life  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  must  be  combined  with  other 
kinds  containing  albumen. 

This  brief  sketch  will  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  following  view  of  the 
actual  results  of  the  nutritive  economy 
of  animals,  so  well  expressed  by  our 
author. 

"  The  nutrition  of  the  carnivorous 
races  may,  then,  be  thus  described. 
The  bodies  of  the  animals  upon  which 
they  feed  contain  flesh,  fat,  &c.,  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  their 
own ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  aliment 
they  consume,  goes  to  supply  the  waste 
In  the  fabric  of  their  own  bodies,  being 
conyertedSnto  it«  various  forms  of  tissue. 
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After  having  remained  in  this  condition 
for  a  certain  time,  varying  according  to 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  these 
tissues  undergo  another  metamorphosis, 
which  ends  in  restoring  them  to  the 
condition  of  inorganic  matter ;  and  thus 
give  back  to  the  mineral  world  the  ma^ 
terials  which  were  drawn  from  it  by 
plants.  Of  these  materials,  part  are 
burned  off,  as  it  were,  within  the  body, 
by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
taken  in  through  the  lungs ;  and  they 
are  discharged  from  these  organs  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the 
remainder  are  carried  off  in  the  liquid 
form  by  other  channels.  Hence  we  may 
briefly  express  the  destination  of  their 
food  in  the  following  manner : — 


Food  con-" 
■isting  of 
albumen, 
flbrin^and 
other  azo- 
tUedcom- 
pouadi,    . 


~    ^    T  •    :-        r  Mid  thil 

%  r  ^'""l^    meumor- 

a 
8 


.     Into 


{ 


r    Carbonio 
acid  and 
water, 
thrown  (xtt 
by  respira- 
tion. 

r   Ur«aaii4 
biliary 
matter  ,fte» 

1  thrown  off 
by  other 
excretioni. 


*'  But  in  regard  to  the  herbivorous 
animals,  the  case  is  different.  They 
perspire  much  more  abundantly,  and 
their  temperature  is  thus  continually 
kept  down  (chap.  viii.).  They  conse« 
quently  require  a  more  active  combus- 
tion, to  dcvelope  sufficient  bodily  heat; 
and  the  materials  for  this  are  supplied, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  non-azotised 
portions  of  their  food,  rather  than  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  their  own  tissues, 
which  takes  place  with  much  less  rapi- 
dity than  in  the  carnivorous  tribes. 
Hence  we  may  thus  express  the  desti-. 
nation  of  this  part  of  their  food ;  that  of 
the  azotised  matter,  here  much  smaller 
in  amount,  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 


8tarch,oil.1 
and  other 
non-uo- 
tlMdcom 
pounds,    . 


I 


!• 


f  Fatty  and 
other  ani 
maltti- 

L«uei| 


} 


but  chiefly 
thrown  off' 
directly  as 


'Carhoaie 

addend 

water, 


edhythe 
reepira- 
tory  pro* 


The  proportion  of  the  food  deposited 
as  fat  will  depend  in  part  upon  the 
surplus  which  remains,  after  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  materials  has  been 
afforded  to  the  respuratory  process. 
Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  food  being 
taken,  the  quantity  of  fat  will  be  in- 
creased by  causes  that  check  the  per- 
spiration, and  otherwise  prevent  the 
temperature  of  the  body  firom  being 
lowered,  so  that  there  is  need  of  less 
combostion  within  the  body  to  keep 
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up  iU  heat.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  experience  respecting 
the  fattening  of  cattle ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  accomplished 
much  sooner,  if  the  animals  are  shut  up 
in  a  warm  dwelling  and  are  covered 
with  clothes,  than  if  they  are  freely  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air. 

**  Now  the  condition  of  man  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  construction  of  his 
digestiye  apparatus,  as  well  as  his  own 
instinctiye  propensities,  point  to  a  mixed 
diet  as  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his 
wants.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  diet 
composed  of  ordinary  vegetables  only, 
is  favourable  to  the  full  development  of 
either  his  bodily  or  his  mental  powers  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  a 
diet  of  which  bread  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, since  the  gluten  it  contains  ap- 
pears to  be  as  well  adapted  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal  tissues,  as  does 
the  flesh  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  diet  composed  of  animal  flesh  alone  is 
the  least  economical  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  for,  since  the  greatest  demand 
for  food  is  created  in  him  (taking  a  man 
of  average  habits  in  regard  to  activity 
and  the  climate  he  inhaoitsV  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supply  of  carnon  and  hy- 
drogen to  support  his  respiration,  this 
want  may  be  most  advantageously  ful- 
filled by  the  employment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  non-azotised  food,  in  which 
toese  ingredients  predominate.  Thus 
it  has  been  calculated,  that,  since  fifteen 
pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon 
than  four  pounds  of  starch,  a  savage 
with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight  of 
starch,  could  support  life  for  the  same 
length  of  time  during  which  another 
restricted  to  animal  food  would  require 
fire  such  animals,  in  order  to  procure 
the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration. 
Hence  we  see  the  immense  advantage  as 
to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agri- 
cultural population  possesses  over  the 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters  which  still 
people  a  large  part  both  of  the  old  and 
new  continents. 

**  The  mixture  of  the  azotised  and 
non-azotised  compounds  (gluten  and 
starch),  that  exists  in  wheat  flour,  seems 
to  be  just  that  which  is  most  useful  to 
man  ;  and  hence  we  see  the  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that,  from  very  early  ages, 
bread  has  been  regarded  as  the  *  staif  of 
life'  In  regard  to  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  different  articles  of  vegetable 
rood,  these  may  be  generally  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  azote  they  contain, 
which  is  in  almost  every  instance  less 
than  that  which  exists  in  good  wheat- 
flour.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
owing  to  the  varieties  of  constitution 
which  have  been  pointed  oat  among 
different  animals,  the  power  of  parti- 


cular substances  to  nourish  man  and 
cattle  is  not  the  same — the  latter  re- 
quiring a  larger  proportion  of  the  sac- 
charine and  oleaginous  compounds  than 
is  beneficial  to  him — especially  when  it 
is  an  object  to  cause  a  large  auantiiy  of 
fatty  matter  to  be  deposit ea  in  their 
tissues,  or  to  be  excreted  in  milk.  Thus 
potatoes  arc  found  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  butter  in  the  milk  of  a  cow 
that  feeds  upon  them  ;  their  starch  being 

frobably  converted  into  fatty  matter. 
t  has  been  also  shown  by  recent  experi- 
ments, that  the  proportion  of  butter  in 
the  milk  of  a  cow  allowed  to  feed  daring 
the  day  in  a  pasture,  and  shut  up  at 
night  in  a  warm  stall,  was  much  greater 
in  the  morning  milk  than  in  the  evening 
— the  former  containing  o'6  parts  of  bat- 
ter in  100,  and  the  latter  only  3*7  parts. 
This  was  evidently  due  to  the  diminished 
demand  for  the  materials  for  respiration 
during  the  night,  when  the  body  was  at 
rest  and  the  skin  kept  warm.  The  ex- 
periment was  then  tried,  of  keeping  the 
cow  in  a  shed  during  the  day,  and  feed- 
ing her  with  the  same  grass ;  and  the 
proportion  of  butter  in  her  evening  milk 
then  rose  to  5'1  parts  in  100.  But  this 
plan  diminished  the  proportion  of  casein 
or  cheesy  matter  in  the  milk,  which  was 
increased  again  by  allowing  the  cow  to 
pasture  in  the  open  field.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  stall-feeding  is  most  favoura- 
ble to  the  production  of  butter,  and  pas- 
turing to  that  of  cheese. 

"  These  principles  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  regulating  the  diet  of  individuals^ 
especially  in  certain  disordered  states  of 
the  constitution,  which  require  to  be 
treated  by  strict  attention  to  diet.  Thus 
there  are  some  persons  who  have  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
fat ;  and  others  in  whom  there  is  a  mor- 
bid (or  diseased)  production  of  sugar 
in  the  body,  whicn  is  carried  off  by  the 
urine.  In  these  cases,  the  diet  snoold 
be  so  regulated  as  to  contain  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  the  saecharine  or 
oleaginous  principles  ;  the  food  being 
made  to  consist  entirely  of  animal  flesli« 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  bread — 
or  still  better,  with  bread  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  starch  has  been 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  state  of  the  system,  known  as  that  in 
which  gout  and  gravel  are  liable  to 
occur,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
excess  of  azotised  matter  :  and  the  diet 
of  such  persons  should  be  so  regulated, 
that  very  little  or  no  animal  flesh  should 
be  employed  as  food,  the  aliment  being 
made  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
farinaceous  (starchy)  substances,  snch 
as  rice,  potatoes,"  &c. 

Botany,  and  the  pbysiolog/  of  plants^ 
are  subjects  which  doaenredlj  docupy 
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a  considerable  space  in  the  plan  before 
us.  The  choice  between  the  Linnspan 
and  the  natural  system  of  arrange- 
ment, is  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  than  it  was 
some  time  since,  because  the  different 
objects  aimed  at  are  now  more  gene- 
rally understood,  and  the  two  systems 
are  not  therefore  regarded  in  the  light 
of  rivals.  They  have  been  well  com- 
pared by  an  eminent  botanist  to  an  al- 
phabetical, as  compared  with  a  classed 
catalogue :  the  one  eminently  useful 
for  reference ;  the  other  for  giving  us 
a  real  view  of  the  objects  collected. 
In  the  Linnsean  system  a  small  num- 
ber of  characters,  chiefly  the  number 
of  stamens  and  pistils,  are  taken  as  the 
standard ;  and  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  distributed  under  classes 
and  orders,  according  to  the  corres- 
pondences and  differences  among  the 
several  genera  in  these  respects,  no 
regard  whatever  being  paid  to  any 
other  characters.  In  the  natural  sys- 
tem all  the  characters  of  the  genera 
are  studied  ;  and  those  are  united  into 
orders  which  present  the  greatest  cor- 
respondence in  the  characters  that  are 
regarded  as  of  the  most  importance : 
on  the  same  principle  the  orders  are 
united  into  classes. 

i  According  to  the  Linnaean  or  artifi- 
cial system,  it  cannot  but  follow  that 
many  genera,  differing  most  widely  in 
their  structure  and  physiological  cha- 
racters, are  often  brought  together 
under  one  denomination  ;  while  others, 
perhaps  in  reality  closely  allied,  are 
separated  into  the  most  distant  groups. 
So  that  in  fact  it  often  happens  that 
tmder  the  same  Linnsean  genus  two 
plants  may  have  no  one  feature  in 
common  beyond  the  number  of  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  Such  a  system  can 
consequently  lead  us  to  no  general 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties or  habitudes  of  plants ;  whereas 
the  natural  system,  grounded  upon  re- 
semblances of  a  far  more  extensive 
kind,  and  having  a  far  more  intimate 
kind  of  relation  to  the  actual  nature 
and  distinguishing  properties  of  the 
structures,  leads  us  to  recognise  much 
more  of  the  real  order  of  nature,  and 
specific  gradations  and  peculiarities  o. 
organised  structures  from  these  accom- 
panying outward  manifestations,  which 
we  cannot  but  infer  are  connected  by 
mjme  hidden  train  of  causation,  some 
recondite  principles  of  order  and  ar- 


rangement, with  their  external  charac- 
ters. 

Thus  the  mere  assignment  of  a 
plant  to  its  Linnaean  class  and  order^ 
tells  us  nothing  of  its  real  nature  or 
relations ;  such  an  assignment  in  the 
natural  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  fact  at  once  a  description  of  much 
of  its  character  and  properties;  and 
this  is  observed  to  hold  good  even  up 
to  the  highest  or  most  general  result 
of  classification.  The  division  of  idl 
plants  into  monocotyledonous  and  di- 
cotyledonous at  once  marks  the  re- 
markable characteristic  property  of 
their  mode  of  increase — the  one  being 
always  endogenous,  and  the  other  ex- 
ogenous ;  the  arrangement  of  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  (for  the  most  part)  par- 
allel in  the  one  and  reticulated  in  the 
other ;  and  the  parts  of  the  flowers 
more  generally  arranged  in  threes  in 
the  one,  and  in  Jives  or  fours  in  the 
other.  Again,  whole  classes  under 
this  arrangement  have  common  physi- 
cal properties,  which  are  consequently 
in  a  great  degree  indicated  in  any  in- 
stance the  moment  we  have  ascertained 
the  class  to  which  a  particular  indivi- 
dual belongs :  thus  the  whole  of  the 
Papaveraceae  possess  narcotic  proper- 
ties ;  the  whole  of  Ranaculacese  are 
acrid  ;  all  the  Malvaceae  are  destitute 
of  unwholesome  qualities. 

But  without  following  any  further 
the  outline  suggested  by  the  view  of 
the  subject  presented  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  an  easy  compendious 
systematic  introduction  to  so  highly 
interesting  and  important  a  branch  of 
science,  which  we  believe  is  in  truth 
daily  becoming  more  popular  among 
us ;  and  the  more  it  is  attended  to  the 
more  will  its  value  be  duly  reco^ised. 
Such  an  introduction,  we  thmk,  is 
here  furnished  to  the  elementary  stu- 
dent as  will  fully  satisfy  his  wants, 
and  afford  a  sufficient  guide  to  more 
copious  sources  of  information  on  the 
various  points  in  detail. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  reviewing  a 
work  of  this  multifarious  character^ 
we  cannot  pretend  to  touch  upon  more 
than  a  few  such  points  of  its  contents 
as  incidentally  present  themselves; 
but  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to 
exhibit  fairly  to  our  readers  somewhat 
of  its  general  character  and  preten- 
sions, and  to  express  our  opimon  (so 
far  as  our  examination  b»&  «i^a\l^WS^ 
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on  its  general  merits  and  adaptation  to 
its  partictilar  objects. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  work  as 
abeady  advancedi  we  cannot  omit  a 
word  with  reference  to  our  expecta- 
tions of  the  parts  yet  to  come.  The 
vast  importance  of  chemical  science  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  necessity  for 
philosophical  accuracy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  beautiful  principles  now 
disclosed,  connected  with  the  entire 
changes  in  the  nature  of  bodies,  from 
different  arrangements  of  the  same 
elementary  molecules,  together  with 
the  vast  range  of  inquiries  recently 
opened,  in  connection  with  the  mys- 
terious agency  of  light,  and  even  of 
some  other,  perhaps  unknown,  ethereal 
matter,  are  points  generally  appre- 
ciated ;  and  in  relation  to  which,  so 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
^  covery,  that  a  new  elementary  treatise 
will  be  looked  to  with  no  small  interest, 
as  expected  to  embrace  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  these  extensive  dis- 
coveries, which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  ordinary  readers  to  follow  up  in 
detail,  and  which  are  in  fact  every  day 
multiplying  upon  the  compiler's  hand?. 
In  geology,  again,  with  all  its  rapidly 
progressing  disclosures,  the  greatest 
diligence,  as  well  as  discrimination, 
will  be  required  to  arrest  and  condense 
the  floating  materials  so  abundantly 
furnished  by  the  continued  progress 
of  research.  But  the  great  boast  of 
the  modern  advance  of  this  science  has 
been  found  in  the  establishment,  for 
the  first  time  (in  our  opinion,)  by  Mr. 
Lyell,  of  the  real  foundations  of  a 
sound  geological  logic,  or  the  true  ap- 
plication of  the  great  principles  of 
induction,  in  a  field  previously  little 
subjected  to  such  rigid  laws. 

Butwelook  with  more  special  anxiety 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  and 
difficult  subjects  of  heat  and  light  may 
be  treated — we  say  anxiety,  not  for  any 
doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  our  author 
to  do  full  justice  to  them,  but  simply 
from  our  experience  of  the  very  faulty 
and  defective  manner  in  which  those 
important  points  have  been  treated  in 
some  existing  popular  compendiums; 
especially  the  absurd  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship, which  has  seemed  to  us  to 
animate  some  elementary  writers  with 
respect  to  the  grand  question  of  the 
undulatory  hypothesis.  Similar  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  vast  range  of 
aubjects  connected  with  electricity,  gal- 


vanism, and  magnetism  ;  while^  we 
presume,  the  important  and  invaluable 
practical  application  of  physical  science, 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the 
control  and  adaptation  of  the  giant 
power  of  steam,  will  receive  a  separate 
and  detailed  review  proportionate  to 
their  important  and  beneficial  use  in 
our  social  economy. 

But  the  spread  of  sound  elementary 
scientific  information  is  deeply  impor- 
tant in  another,  and  that  the  highest 
of  all  respects ; — as  affording  the  basis 
for  a  real  and  sound  natural  theolog}', 
important  in  itself  at  all  times — im- 
portant, more  especially  in  an  age 
when  a  spirit  very  hostile  to  such  an 
application  of  the  subject,  is  but  too 
prevalent  in  an  open  and  undisguised 
form — and  of  tenfold  importance  at 
the  present  time,  when  that  same  spirit 
assumes  the  disguise  of  a  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, and  masks  itself  under  preten- 
sions to  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which 
affects  to  deny  and  condemn  all  exercise 
of  the  reason  in  the  investigation  of 
Divine  truth  —  which  denounces  all 
attempts  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  Moral  Cause  o^aWphysical  causes, 
from  a  study  of  these  last,  and  with  a 
sort  of  audacity  almost  incredible, 
adopts  the  very  language  of  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  religion,  and  plainly 
tells  us  that  the  more  we  employ  our 
reasoning  faculties  in  the  search,  the 
more  diiBcult  shall  we  find  it  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  or  to 
assure  ourselves  even  of  the  existence 
of  a  God !  Nay,  according  to  some 
of  these  writers,  there  is  something 
sinful  in  the  mere  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  and  we  are  expressly  informed, 
that  "  men  who  are  absorbed  in  physi- 
cal or  metaphysical  science,  or  in  ma- 
thematics— such  men  are,  in  the  sight 
of  Scripture,  most  immoral  1"  (^Seuxlts 
Christian  (?)  Morals,)  Such  are  the 
views  which  are  at  this  time  adopted, 
and  widely  inculcated  by  a  very  influ- 
ential and  increasing  party — we  deeply 
regret  to  add,  existing  and  flourishmg 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  precincts  of  our 
"  orthodox"  universities. 

There  is,  however,  something  so 
glaringly  offensive,  as  well  as  intrinsi- 
cally futile  in  such  views,  that  we 
firmly  rely  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
public  mind,  as  a  sufficient  baiTier 
against^the  general  admission  of  them. 
Still,  so  subtle  are  the  argumentative 
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arts  of  their  advocates,  ami  so  plausi- 
ble the  show  they  can  make  of  sophis- 
try, skilfully  worked  up  with  many 
powerful  associations,  and  invested 
with  attractions  of  a  theory,  that  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all 
who  feel  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
truths  and  possess  any  means  or  op- 
portunities for  aiding  in  its  diffusion 
and  support,  not  to  relax  their  efforts, 
nor  rest  in  indolent  security  on  the  truth 
of  their  maxim,  undeniable  as  it  is,  that 
its  cause  must  ultimately  prevail :  ulti- 
mcUely  it  will ;  but  the  period  may  be 
lengthened,  or  shortened,  according  to 
the^supineness  or  zeal  of  the  advocates 
and  disseminators  of  truth.  Natural 
theology,  and  its  connexion  with  phy- 
cal  sciencci  have  been  doubtless  greatly 
illustrated  and  brought  forward  in 
many  new  and  striking  aspects  of  late 
years ;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  bringing  these  results  to  bear 
upon  popular  conviction,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  means  for  popular  instruction 
in  the  principles. 

In  proportion  as  the  foundation  is 
securely  laid  in  a  sound  and  luminous 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  science, 
so  will  the  final  and  crowning  conclu- 
sion of  the  great  inferences  of  Divine 
truth  be  irresistibly  and  triumphantly 
established.  There  is  also  another 
point,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to 
be  attended  to, — the  distinct  exposi- 


tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
great  conclusions :  this  is  often  over- 
looked, and  where  more  is  stated,  as 
the  result,  than  the  premises  will 
strictly  bear,  a  palpable  triumph  is 
afforded  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  then 
the  writer  or  lecturer  on  Physical 
Science  be  careful,  in  reference  to 
these  sublime  truths,  to  supply  the 
roost  precise,  sound,  and  well-weighed 
information  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
in  the  second,  be  rigorously  distinct 
in  explaining  the  exact  nature,  and 
keeping  to  the  exact  bounds  of  his 
deductive  inferences,  and  the  cause 
will  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every 
thing  to  hope  at  his  hands. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
series  now  before  us  is  to  be  completed 
by  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  has  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  in 
some  de^ee  anticipated  the  more 
special  objects  of  that  treatise,  by  in« 
troducing  reflections  bearing  on  those 
sublime  and  momentous  topics,  when 
the  subject  in  hand  seemea  more  di- 
rectly to  lead  to  them.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  further 
upon  such  topics,  than  just  to  refer 
our  readers  for  specimens  of  such  re- 
flections, to  the  Vegetable  Physiology, 
p.  264,  the  Astronomy,  p.  505,  and 
the  Mechanical  Philosophy>  p.  119* 
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LETTERS  FROM   OEEMANT* 


From  Ui«  Bhine, 

Augiut  1, 1848. 

LiEBiE  LoEEEQUBR-^The  Weather  has 
t>eea  so  cold  and  onfarourable  for  the 
last  month*  that  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertwned  for  the  rye  and  wheat 
banrests.  The  corn  merchants  forced 
up  the  prices  of  corn  so  high  that  the 
poorer  classes  suffered  severely,  and 
Uie  bakers  in  many  places,  as  at  Cologpie 
imd  at  Rastadt,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  shut  their  ovens  and  refused  to 
bake ;  the  scarcity  was  so  great  that 

Emment  were  obliged  to  bring  a 
parcel  of  com  up  the  Rhine  from 
ind,  and  the  commissariat  ovens 
were  set  to  work  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Although  there  is  every  prospect  of 
saving  the  com  harvest,  the  scarcity  is 
still  great,  as  the  western  part  of  Ger- 
many exported  to  Belgium  last  year 
more  corn  than  they  could  spare,  and 
it  will  require  all  the  present  crop  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  price  of 
meat  has  also  risen,  and  is  now  for 
beef  from  fourpence  to  fourpence  half- 
penny per  lb.  There  is  this  year  grass 
enough,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  stock,  as  last  year*s  scar- 
city of  forage,  compelled  people  to 
sacrifice  their  half-fed  animals.  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  any  portion  of  south-wes- 
tern Germany  or  Belgium,  will  have 
either  corn  or  beef  to  export  this 
year  ;  let  this  be  a  consolation  to  your 
agricultural  friends. 

There  are  but  few  English  on  the 
Rhine  this  year,  and  the  hotel  keepers 
are  beginning  to  exclaim  against  the 
repeal  agitation,  which  they  suppose 
keeps  the  people  at  home.  Archbi- 
shop Droste  von  Vischering,  of  "  mixed- 
marriage  notoriety,"  passed  through 
bere  on  his  way  from  Ems  to  Munster. 
Archduke  Stephen,  of  Austria,  was 
also  here  for  two  days  on  a  tour  which 
lie  was  making  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 
King  Leopold  comes  on  the  3d,  ea 
route  to  Weisbaden,  and  the  Ring  of 
Hanover  on  the  8th,  on  his  way  to 
Hanover. 

The  rejection,  by  the  Rhenish  diet, 
of  the  new  criminid  code  is,  as  I  anti- 
cipated, likely  to  produce  important 
results  in  the  other  Prussian  provinces. 


It  is  said  that  the  king,  in  one  of  his 
latest  cabinet  orders,  has  expressed  a 
decided  wish  that  the  open  procedure 
and  viva  voce  examination,  should  be 
introduced  in  the  eastern  Prussian  pro- 
vinces. It  is  well  known  that  Mullen, 
the  minister  of  justice,  has  long  inte- 
rested himself  in  favour  of  these  mea- 
sures. 

Political    writings   are   increanog 
daily  in  number ;  one  sees  almost  in 
every  newspaper    announcements    of 
new  books  forbidden  by  the  censor. 
These  works  are  for  tne  most  part 
published  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prohibition, 
are  brought  into   Germany  in  great 
numbers.     It  is  almost  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  an  author  to  have  his 
book  prohibited,  as    it  is    for    that 
very  reason,   whether  good   or  bad, 
more  extensively  read.     These  politi- 
cal brochures  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremely violent,  and  crammed  with  the 
most  erroneous  and  absurd  political 
doctrines. 

Two  numbers  of  Bauer's  '*  Liberale 
Bestrebungen,  in  Deutschland,"  have 
appeared ;  the  one  entitled  the  East 
Prussian,  the  other  the  Badisch-opposi- 
tion.  A  long  chain  of  argument  in 
one  of  these  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "  You  will  have 
now  clearly  perceived  that  the  existence 
of  a  government  is  antagonist  to  the 
development  of  freedom."  This  pas- 
sage shows  pretty  clearly  what  kind  of 
freedom  these  people  wish  to  attain. 

The  "true  history  of  the  German," 
published  anonymously,  but  supposed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Held,  is  a  ve^ 
witty  and  amusing  little  book.  It 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
Michael,  a  name  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man peasant,  as  John  Bull  is  to  the 
English : — 

"  There  was  in  the  olden  time  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Teutonia,  who  seems  to  have 
been  but  indifferently  brought  up,  as 
she  passed  most  of  her  time  in  wan* 
dering  through  the  forests  which 
abounded  in  her  country.  During  one 
of  these  rambles  she  formed  a  rather 
too  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  vaga* 
bond  heathen  god,  whose  morality  was 
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not  of  the  purest  kind,  as  he  deserted 
Teutonia  at  a  moment  when  her  con- 
dition became  peculiarly  interesting. 
In  due  course  of  time  a  fine,  strong, 
healthy  boy  came  into  the  world  ;  and 
immediately  after  his  birth,  a  spectre 
came  forth  out  of  the  thicket,  poured 
a  can  of  beer  over  the  boy's  head,  and 
pronouncing  in  a  solemn  tone,  the  fol- 
lowing words — *  Thou  art  born  to  en- 
dure and  to  suffer,  to  hope  and  to 
struggle;  thou  wilt  become  strong, 
and  nevertheless  be  for  many  years 
the  derision  of  mankind,  until  thy  time 
shall  have  arrived,*  "  Such  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  German  Michael. 

Teutonia  soon  afterwards  com- 
forted herself  with  a  new  husband, 
an  honest,  good  sort  of  man,  whose 
name  was  Raiser,  (emperor,)  and  in  a 
short  time  produced  a  daughter,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Germa- 
nia.  The  appearance  of  this  young 
lady  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  her 
half-brother,  Michael,  who  was  from 
henceforward  totally  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  run  about  wild  through  the 
woods,  whilst  Germania  became  a 
court  lady,  whose  praises  were  sung  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Things  went 
on  well  for  a  time,  until  the  emperor 
grew  old,  when  Teutonia  began  to 
fight  with,  and  scold  at  him.  The  old 
man  grew  weary  of  ill  usage,  and  re- 
tired to  a  cavern  in  the  Kiffhauser 
mountain,  where  he  fell  asleep  for 
many  years.  This  was  precisely  what 
Teutonia  desired  ;  and  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  old  husband,  she  con- 
ducted herself  so  badly  that  she  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  daughters, 
whose  names  all  end  in  ia,  as  Austria, 
Borussia,  Vadusia,  &c.  Germania 
iras  now  in  her  turn  neglected  for  her 
younger  sisters,  as  Michael  had  been 
previously  for  her  sake ;  and  not  hav- 
ing appeared  in  public  for  many  years, 
she  was  quite  forgotten,  until  last  year, 
when  she  once  more  made  her  appe.ar- 
Itnce  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Val- 
halla. 

Some  of  the  younger  sisters  grew 
up  to  be  stately  dames,  whilst  others 
remained  small,  and  notwithstanding 
their  advanced  age  (of  which  unlike 
most  ladies,  they  are  very  proud)  they 
still  continue  to  play  with  dolls  and 
other  toys. 

Some  time  ago  the  Frenchman  came 
into  their  mother*s  house ;  and  all  the 
yoTiDger  daughters  were  obliged,  bon 


gre  mat  gre>  to  receive  his  addresses. 
Some  of  them  were  in  the  end  consi- 
derable gainers  by  this  unfortunate 
courtship,  of  which  they  by  no  means 
like  to  be  reminded.  They  also  dis- 
like very  much  any  mention  being 
made  of  the  old  sleeping  emperor, 
feeling  probably  some  degree  of  shame 
at  their  own  illegitimate  oirth. 

Their  brother-in-law,  Nicholas,  comes 
occasionally  to  pay  them  a  visit,  at 
which  they  are  at  first  shy ;  but  when 
he  has  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the 
little  trinkets,  ribbons,  and  other  pre- 
sents which  he  generally  brings  with 
him,  they  lay  aside  all  fear,  and  be- 
come quite  at  home  with  him.  Mean- 
while Michael  has  been  sadly  treated, 
being  kept  in  tutelage,  and  not  su£> 
fered  to  act  or  think  for  himself.  He 
is,  however,  really  a  clever  fellow,  and 
has  invented  a  great  number  of  useful 
things,  amongst  others  the  printing- 
press,  with  which  he  employs  much  ot 
his  time,  although  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  he  himself  invented,  has 
been  taken  from  him. 

One  stormy  day,  Michael's  guar- 
dians (i.  e,  his  younger  sisters)  went 
out  to  take  a  drive  in  the  state-car- 
riage, which  however  got  off  the  road, 
and  into  a  deep  ditch,  where  it  stuck 
fast,  nor  could  the  old  horses  move  it 
an  inch  farther.  The  sisters  yoked 
one  ass  after  another  to  the  vehicle ; 
all,  however,  to  no  purpose,  until  at 
length  (in  1813,)  Michael  came,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  putting  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  helped  the  old  coach 
out  of  the  quagmire,  and  shoved  it 
into  its  former  track,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  at  all  his  intention.  Tho 
sisters  were  full  of  professions  of  gra- 
titude, and  made  large  promises  to 
Michael :  amongst  others,  that  he  should 
have  a  new  suit  of  livery  (constitu- 
tion), which,  however,  was  made  much 
too  narrow  in  the  chest;  but  while 
they  were  deliberating  over  the  mat- 
ter, a  fire  alarm  was  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  gave  poor  Mi- 
chael a  gag,  (censorship,)  because  he 
dared  to  be  discontented  with  his 
livery. 

Michael  saw  soon  afterwards  (1830,) 
his  neighbour,  the  Frenchman,  throw 
his  master  out  of  doors,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  himself.  He,  therefore, 
worked  himself  up  into  a  great  fury, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  violent 
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measures ;  when,  being  a  good-natared, 
quiet  sort  of  fellow,  he  bethought  him- 
lelf  that  evil  consequences  might  re- 
sult, and  80  he  remidned  quiet.  After 
this,  Michael  remained  tolerably  peace- 
able, and  his  sisters  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  fasten  his  gag  still  tighter,  al- 
though he  had  nearly  torn  it  off  in  his 
previous  fury  ;  and  so  things  remained 
for  about  ten  years,  when  one  evening, 
as  Michael's  sisters  were  assembled  to- 
gether, ** en  coterie"  with  Borussia  at 
their  head,  ^customs  union,)  Hammo- 
nia  and  a  few  others  being  in  their 
sleeping  apartments,  where  they  lay 
sick  of  the  English  fever,  Austria 
came  from  time  to  time  into  the  room, 
and  told  them  long  stories  about 
Turkey,  to  which  they  attended  but 
very  httle.  All  of  a  sudden,  their 
neighbour,  the  Frenchman,  jumped 
up  and  began  to  make  a  great  noise, 
stroked  his  moustachios,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
sisters,  who  were  frightened  in  no 
small  degree.  They  immediately  cried 
out  to  brother  Michael  for  help,  whom 
they  told  to  make  a  still  greater  noise 
than  the  Frenchman,  in  order  to  drown 
his  clamour.  Michael  begged  of  his 
sisters  to  take  off  his  gag — they,  how- 
ever, told  him  that  there  was  no  time 
now,  and  that  even  with  the  gsft  he 
could  make  noise  enough  to  frignten 
the  Frenchman.  Michael  did  as  he 
was  desired;  he  roared  and  sang  a 
few  verses — 

"  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
Den  freien  Deutschen  Rhein/' 

which  immediately  brought  the  French- 
man to  his  senses ;  as  he  found  that  al- 
though he  could  make  short  work  with 
the  sisters,  that  Michael  was  an  ugly 
customer. 

''  The  sisters  then  sent  Michael  back 
to  his  work,  at  which  he  is  at  present 
employed." 

The  last  chapter  consists  merely  of 
a  title,  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*How  Afichael  arises  from  his  la- 
bours, and  comes  to  himself,  and  how 
Michael  transforms  himself  into  a  Mi- 
chael with  a  flaming  sword. 

"  In  the  year  of  grace,  18—. 
'*  To  be  continued." 

Connected  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  following  : — 
*<The  editor  of  a  newspaper   at 


Borken,  who  is  also  a  non-commi<^- 
sioned  officer  in  the  landwehr,  pub- 
lished some  time  since  a  paper,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  "  The  Lieu- 
tenant." The  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  the  line  quartered  at  Borken,  be- 
lieving that  the  paper  in  question  was 
an  attack  on  the  military,  lodged  a 
charge  of  insubordination  against  the 
editor  before  the  divisional  military 
tribunal,  the  paper  in  question  having 
been  published  during  the  fourteen 
days  in  which  the  landwehr  were  as- 
sembled for  exercise,  and  when  the 
editor,  as  a  non-commissioned  officer 
under  arms,  was  subject  to  military 
jurisdiction.  Read  this,  ye  editors, 
who  are  officers  of  militia,  and  tremble. 
The  customs  union  has  convinced 
the  German  public  in  general  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  union, 
and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  abroad  of 
the  necessity  of  still  further  consolida- 
tion. A  number  of  newspaper  articles 
have  appeared  of  late,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  a  national  flag  for  all 
the  German  states,  and  demonstrating 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  union- 
navy  to  protect  their  flag.  The  manu- 
facturing party  in  Germany  is  equally 
desirous  of  extending  their  foreign 
commerce,  as  are  our  own  cotton 
lords.  If  all  the  world  are  to  become 
manufacturers  and  exporters  it  will  be 
hard  to  say  who  are  to  be  the  con- 
sumers. The  existence  of  this  spirit 
may  serve  to  show  how  absurd  are  the 
doctrines  put  forward  by  our  free-trade 
politicians  at  home.  Prussia  has  lately 
launched  a  new  ship  of  war  about 
which  much  noise  has  been  made,  as  if 
it  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future 
German  national  navy.  You  must  be 
aware  that  colonization  and  foreign 
trade  has  always  been  a  favourite 
hobby  with  the  Prussian  minister  Von 
Humboldt,  and,  although  people  may 
laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  German  navy^ 
vet  there  is  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  German  states  on 
the  North  Sea  and  Baltic.  The  navy, 
royal  and  commercial,  of  Prussia 
alone,  amounted  last  summer  to  no 
less  than  790  vessels  of  10,600  tons, 
with  6800  sailors,  and  was  before  the 
French  revolution  very  much  larger ; 
add  to  this  the  navy  of  the  Hanse  towns 
and  of  the  other  states  which  have  not  as 
yet  joined  the  customs  union,  and  the 
total  of  the  whole  will  be  pretty  consi- 
derable. 
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Thp  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  beoom- 
ing  daily  an  object  of  greater  interest. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  king  of  Prussia 
sanctioned  the  handing  over  the  sum 
of  40,000  thalers  (£6000  sterling) 
by  the  Dourban  Vereine,  to  be  ex- 
pended this  year  on  the  northern 
transept  and  northern  tower  of  the 
building ;  some  of  the  old  houses  which 
were  built  up  against  the  north  side 
are  being  pulled  down,  and  the 
materials  have  been  offered  for  sale. 
I  mention  this  more  particularly 
because  reports  have  been  circulated 
in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  that  the 
work  had  been  suspended.  The  king 
of  Bavaria  interests  himself  much  for 
the  completion  of  the  cathedral ;  he 
has  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
German  Diet  calling  on  its  members 
to  unite  in  forwarding  this  truly 
national  work,  and  has  promised  to 
contribute  10,000  florins  annually 
from  his  own  private  purse  until  its 
completion,  and  also  pledging  his  suc- 
cessor to  continue  the  same  sum  after  his 
death.  A  rumour  has  been  set  afloat 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  intends  to 
convert  the  cathedral,  when  finished, 
into  a  universal  church  for  the  three 
Christian  confessions  which  exist  in 
his  dominions  ;  the  tenor  of  hi^  speech 
at  the  inauguration  would  seem  to 
countenance  thisreport,  which,  if  true, 
would  be  a  curious  stroke  of  policy. 

I  mentioned  to  you  once  before  the 
panorama  of  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine 
painted  by  the  brothers  S.  and  N. 
Meister.  These  artists  have  now 
completed  two  superb  dioramic  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  represents  the 
battle  of  Culm ;  the  moment  chosen 
is  that  at  which  General  Vandamme 
was  taken  prisoner.  Asa  work  of  art  it 
is  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise  ;  the 
beautiful  scenery  is  most  correctly  re- 
presented, and  the  details,  as  the  uni- 
form^of  the  different  troops,  their  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  batteries,  as  well  as 
the  ensemble  of  the  battle,  is  most  ac- 
curately given.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  portraits  of  officers  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion,  amongst 
others  a  good  likeness  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  whose  death  you 
may  have  seen  recorded  within  the  last 
few  days. 

The  second  picture  represents  the 
castle  of  Stolzenfels,  pass  of  the  Rhine> 


and  the  month  of  the  Lahn  :  this  is  also 
a  superb  picture,  and  worth  seeing. 

In  the  Cologne  exhibition  there  arife 
but  few  good  paintings  ;  amongst  the 
best  artists  may  be  reckoned,  Eckhout 
of  the  Hague,  Jacobs  of  Antwerp,  who 
paints  oriental  scenery  much  m  the 
style  of  Robarts,  Colin  of  Paris,  and 
one  or  two  landscape  painters  from 
D  sseldorf. 

The  Belgian  school  of  the  present 
day  retains  the  simple  and  beautiful 
style  of  colouring  of  her  great  masters 
Rubens  and  Vandyk,  a  pity  that  the 
subjects  are  so  common-place,  and 
monotonous.  The  Dusseldorf  school 
is  much  overrated ;  the  figure  drawing 
,  is  certainly  good,  but  the  composition 
is  stiff  and  affected  in  a  painful  degree, 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  one  of  their 
professors  who  will  only  tolerate  pyra- 
midical  composition,  which  is  of  course 
inapplicable  to  every  kind  of  subject 
indiscriminately.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  how  generally  the  simple  rules 
of  perspective  are  neglected  by  most 
artists.  There  is  a  great  and  radical 
error  committed  in  sacrificing  in  aca- 
demical instruction  every  thing  to 
figure  drawing ;  or  what  is  still  worse, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dusseldorf  school, 
running  after  what  are  called  secrets 
of  colouring.  The  pictures  of  this 
school  are  painted  almost  entirely  with 
asphalt,  which  certainly  produces,  when 
new,  beautiful  clear  shadows,  but  which 
never  last  more  than  three  or  four 
years  at  the  utmost,  when  it  turns 
quite  black,  and  scales  off.  Some  few 
of  our  Irish  artists  have  got  hold  of 
this  bad  style,  which  is  not  likely  to 
last  long,  even  here. 

Many  persons  seek  in  the  colouring 
of  the  great  masters  that  air  or  ap- 
pearance of  distance  which  is  in  reality 
to  be  found  in  the  correct  perspective 
composition  of  their  pictures.  The 
numerous  contrivances  of  modern 
painters  to  hide,  by  glazing,  and  other 
means,  their  defective  composition  and 
perspective  drawing,  were  unknown  to 
the  great  masters  of  the  old  time.  Of 
this  persons  may  satisfy  themselves, 
by  taking  the  trouble  to  inspect  care- 
fully one  or  two  by  Raffael,  or  Michael 
Angelo.  Enough,  however,  of  paint- 
ings and  painters  for  the  present. 

Yours  ever, 

Klinoensporren. 
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Ir  the  serial  form  of  pablication  has, 
•9  is  undoubtedly  the  case>  many  sins 
to  answer  for,  it  has>  on  the  other 
Imnd,  afforded  the  light  readers  of  our 
day  a  vast  store  of  amusing  matter  put 
forward  in  a  pleasing  form  and  at  a 
oheap  rate ;  the  obstacles,  of  which,  in 
its  commencement,  so  much  outcry  was 
raised — the  constantly  recurring  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  the  narrative 
•^have  been  in  a  great  measure  sur- 
mounted by  habit ;  and  the  world  has 
learned  to  read,  as  has  the  author  to 
write,  per  saUum, 

It  is  true  that  the  continuous  flow 
of  story  so  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
a  skilfully  constructed  narrative — the 
easy  transition  by  which  a  dexterous 
tale-writer  leads  you  along,  balancing 
his  stock  of  incident,  and  poising  the 
amount  of  his  dialogue,  can  scarcely 
be  accomplished  in  a  form  of  publica- 
tion which  exacts  that  each  number 
should  have  its  share  of  all  the  features 
of  a  regular  book :  the  little  bit  of  de- 
scription here,  and  its  morsel  of  pathos 
there — its  modicum  of  humour  and  its 
ounce  of  wit — the  little  love  scene  for 
the  young  ladies,  and  the  racy  joke  for 
the  elderly  gentlemen :  these  may  all  be 
Tery  well,  stitched  up  in  a  green  cover, 
with  two  illustrations  by  Phiz,  and 
price  a  shilling,  as  companions  on  board 
a  steamboat,  and  on  the  wet  day  in 
your  inn;  but  collectively,  read  as  a 
whole,  they  are  rarely  successful.  The 
yery  pages  of  what  we  used  to  con- 
demn as  skipping-places  in  other  works, 
are  wanting  here — the  intervals  of 
•low  plodding  narrative  become  a  thing 
to  wish  for  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  as 
in  the  material  world  the  efficacy  of  a 
drug  is  marred  by  the  absence  of  that 
ingredient  which,  to  all  chemical  ana- 
lysis, presents  an  inert  substance,  so  in 
the  intellectual  one,  the  same  appa- 
rently inoperative  properties  are  needed 
to  make  the^more  active  stimulants 
afiect  us. 

The  very  smartness — the  touchy 
terseness  of  the  style — the  rapidity  of 
the  incidents — the  lively  saliiesy  not 


doled  out  sparmgly,  but  pattering  like 
hail  on  a  house-top,  that  afford  you 
so  much  merriment  while  readiogf  are 
ungratefully  condemned  by  you  in  your 
cooler  judgment ;  and  you  are  annoyed 
at  the  buoyancy  of  the  temperament 
that  can  still  go  joyously  on,  long  after 
you  yourself  have  become  weary. 
This,  in  the  short  space  of  a  **  Num- 
ber,'* does  not  strike ;  on  the  contrary 
who  at  the  last  page  of  one  of  Dick- 
ens* delightful  monthly  parts  does  not 
feel  sorry  that  there  is  no  more?  Who 
would  not  give  the  price  of  two  num- 
bers just  to  know  what  the  fat  lady 
said  to  the  thin  gentleman — ^how  the 
little  man  got  out  of  his  scrape— ^r 
what  became  of  the  young  lady  when 
she  turned  the  corner  ?  But  so  it  is : 
the  hook  b  in  your  gill,  and  he  has 
you  panting  for  thirty-one  days  more» 
only  to  lead  you  another  devil's  dance 
then,  as  he  did  before.  It  often  struck 
me  that  these  same  ''number"  authors 
are  pretty  much  like  the  improvisatori 
of  Naples,  who  always  send  round  the 
hat  when  the  story  becomes  critical 
and  never  resume  the  tale  till  the  con- 
tributions are  satisfactory :  you  inva- 
riably find  them  concluding  by  some 
piece  of  inductive  cleverness,  which 
speaks  in  words  too  clear  to  be  mbua- 
derstood — buy  next  number. 

These,  we  are  aware,  are  somewhat 
dangerous  observations  for  us  to  make 
in  the  journal  of  our  esteemed  Editor^ 
but  we  have  covenanted  for  the  honest 
expressions  of  our  opinions,  as  well  as 
our  pounds  per  sheet,  and  shall  never 
mince  the  matter. 

The  ''number"  books,  then,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  are  bad  things, 
dangerous  innovations  in  literature* 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  letters; 
yet,  withal,  amusing  and  entertaining, 
droll,  but  wicked.  More  is  the  pity 
say  we.  The  oftener  we  have  the  sul^- 
limed  essence  of  men's  brains  with- 
out dilution,  the  pleasanter  we  deem 
it.  In  this  age,  when  men  are  so 
prone  to  beat  their  half  guinea  over 
two  acres,  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
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find  any  who  are  willing  to  give  you 
the  coin  in  its  original  thickness.  The 
thin  limits  of  a  monthly  part  has 
no  space  for  canting  philosophy  or 
maudlin  sentiment — there  is  no  room 
for  melodramatic  rant^  or  twaddling 
disputation,  *clept,  conversation ;  the 
pace  must  he  a  fast  one>  uneasy  it  may 
he,  still  it  gets  on,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  kind  of  writing  are  numerous 
and  conflicting ;  hut  they  all  lead  us  to 
the  opinion,  that  few  if  any  of  those 
who  have  tried  it,  save  Mr.  Dickens 
himself,  would  he  successful  in  other 
forms  of  publication ;  and,  secondly, 
that  while  many  works  thus  appearino^ 
have  had  an  extravagant  success,  which 
they  would  scarcely  have  realized 
in  a  collected  form,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  not  attained  a  tithe 
of  the  celebrity  they  would  have 
reached,  did  they  come  before  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  three-volume 
novel.  This  latter  observation  is  pe- 
culiarly forced  upon  us  by  the  work, 
whose  strange  title  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Here  then  is,  and  we 
say  it  advisedly  and  calmly,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  day — a 
book  which,  displaying  the  freshness 
and  elasticity  of  a  new  and  a  youthful 
writer,  abounds  in  the  strongest  evi- 
dences that  its  author  was  a  practised 
pen,  well  habituated  to  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
story — ^thoroughly  conversant  with  life 
in  all  its  grades  and  ranks ;  a  man, 
whose  mind  was  stored  with  sound  re- 
flection and  deep  insight  into  the 
world  and  its  ways— who  had  looked 
on  the  game  with  a  quick  and  search- 
ing eye — saw  all  its  chances  and 
changes,  its  low  trickery  and  hollow 
pretension,  its  mean  subterfuges  and 
its  successful  knavery — and  yet  who 
could  not,  from  his  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, stigmatize  the  vices  he 
condemned,  save  anonymously.  Such 
was  the  impression  we  conceived  of  the 
author,  when  we  had  read  some  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  this  book — an  impres- 
sion only  rendered  still  stronger  as  we 
proceeded  farther  into  the  volume.  In 
vain  we  ransacked  our  brains  for  the 
name  of  the  probable  writer ;  not  only 
were  there  many  passages  of  a  totally 
different  style  from  that  of  each  to 
whom  in  turn  we  ascribed  it,  but 
itniiger  again»  we  often  found  refieo* 


tions  and  maxims  actually  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  recorded  opinions 
of  some  of  the  very  persons  whom  we 
half  thought  we  could  recognise  else- 
where. There  were  bits  of  Bulwer, 
and  James,  and  Dickens,  and  Hook ; 
and  yet  every  chapter  abounded  in 
portions  which  could  not  belong  to 
some  one  or  other  among  them.  Was 
it  then  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  writ- 
ing of  the  day  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ters? Clearly  not.  There  were 
marks  of  originality  about  it,  denoting 
the  hand  of  one  whose  identity  eould 
make  itself  felt — of  one  not  new  to 
the  weapon,  nor  unaccustomed  to 
wield  it — and  here  again  were  we 
puzzled. 

Afler  much  cogitation  on  the  mat- 
ter we  came  round  to  the  opinion  that 
the  "  Commissioner"  was  the  work  of 
some  well-practised  writer,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  or  without  any^ 
perhaps,  took  a  fancy  to  write  in  a 
style  which  should  defy  his  being  re- 
cognised— that  adopting  a  class  of 
publication  he  had  never  before  done^ 
he  had  also  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter of  composition  ;  and  probably 
was,  while  occupied  with  the  volume* 
but  relieving  a  mind  whose  ordinary 
literary  labours  were  of  a  grave  and 
more  onerous  nature. 

We  remember  once  at  an  evening 

garty,  where  for  the  only  time  in  our 
ves,  we  met  Edmund  Rean,  that 
when  the  oi  polhi  had  taken  their 
leave,  a  few  were  invited  to  sup  en 
comite  together. 

The  party  was,  like  all  unpremedi- 
tated re-umons,  most  successful — ^no- 
thing could  possibly  be  pleasanter. 
Kean,  himself  a  host,  was  supported 
by  others  of  distinguished  convivial 
powers ;  and  wit,  epigram,  story,  and 
repartee  reigned  on  every  side.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  the  host  had 
ingeniously  diverged  firom  lighter  mat- 
ter into  a  dissertation  about  Shak- 
speare's  tragic  powers,  and  the  won- 
drous field  opened  to  the  artist  by  the 
vast  conceptions  of  the  author.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  induce  Kean  to 
speak  on  his  much-loved  walk.  Sud* 
denly  the  actor  rose,  and  with  a  staid 
gravity  of  manner,  becoming  Hamlet 
himself,  said — '*  I  will  read  you  a 
scene."  He  took  down  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  and  while  turning  over 
the  leaves,  we  prepared  ourseTres  in 
silence  for  some  of  those  terrific  pas« 
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passages  from  Othello,  or  Shylock, 
\yhich  were,  we  knew,  his  master- 
pieces. What  was  our  surprise,  how- 
ever, to  bear  him  begin  with  Dog- 
berry. The  effect  was  magical ;  never, 
in  all  our  lives  had  we  any  idea  what 
might  be  made  of  the  character  be- 
fore ;  the  stolid  pompousness,  the  in- 
sufferable stupidity  of  the  half-lettered 
knave,  given  in  Kean*s  richest  accents, 
convulsed  us  with  laughter ;  and  we 
were  readier  to  acknowledge  his  great 
comic,  than  ever  before  we  were  his 
high  tragic  powers.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  have  been  the  case 
here.  The  book  has  a  hundred  evi- 
dences of  a  mind  turned  from  its  or- 
dinary channel,  and  yet  diverted  into 
one  congenial  to  it,  as  if  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  necessity  to  revel  in 
its  native  course,  free  and  at  liberty. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  author  to 
his  book — a  transition  the  more  pro- 
fitable, as  we  know  nothing  of  the  one, 
and  know  every  thing  of  the  other. 
The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  sent  down  from  the 
moon  in  search  of  the  stray  spirits ; 
who,  having  by  some  means  peculiar 
to  themselves,  escaped  from  that 
planet,  and  taken  up  their  residence  on 
this  earth,  when  "faute  mieux"  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  believing  them 
very  shrewd  and  clever  people. 

"  My  powers  were  comprised  in  a  pill 
box,  a  pot  of  ointment,  and  a  phial ;  and 
I  was  directed  immediately  when  I  de- 
scended upon  the  earth  to  rub  my  eyes 
with  the  ointment,  which  would  eoahle 
me,  at  once,  to  see  into  things  in  a  much 
more  profound  manner  than  any  of  those 
around  me,  perceiving  the  real  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  all  the  men  with  whom 
I  might  l^  brought  in  contact,  and  mak- 
ing them  declare  unto  me  their  true 
sentiments  and  ideas  without  the  slight- 
est reserve.  The  contents  of  the  phial 
were  left  to  my  discretion,  either  to 
drink  or  not  as  I  liked,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  by  taking  a  small  portion 
thereof,  I  should  be  able  to  enter  into, 
and  sympathise  with,  the  sensations  of 
any  of  my  mortal  companions  that 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  such  condescen- 
Bion  on  my  part ;  and  it  was  insinuated, 
though  I  was  not  directly  commanded 
to  do  so,  that  it  would  be  well  for  me, 
occasionally,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  in  order  that  I 
might  more  clearly  comprehend  the  mo- 
tives as  well  as  the  actions  of  mankind 
|d  general. 


"  The  pill  box  contained  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  pill 3  of  different 
sizes — some  no  bigger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin,  some  as  large  as  a  tolerably  siaed 
marble.  These  represented  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  languages  of 
the  earth,  their  sizes  betokening  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  the  tongue.  Thus 
German  was  a  tremendous  bolus  ;  Eng- 
lish, a  very  good  sized  pill;  Italian, 
somewhat  less,  but  remarkably  smooth 
and  round;  French,  a  small  pea,  some- 
what gritty,  but  rolling  about  with  great 
celerity  ;  Russian,  of  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  but  of  a  very  irregular  form,  while 
there  were  a  multitude  of  lesser  ones, 
such  as  the  languages  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  &c. ; 
and  nine  or  ten  of  the  size  of  a  minikin 
pin's  head,  upon  each  of  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  might  be  discovered 
the  word  Australia.  By  taking  any  one 
of  these  pills,  I  swallowed  a  complete 
language  with  almost  as  much  facility 
as  a  certain  reverend  gentleman  in  the 
little  green  island,  called  Ireland." 

With  these,  aptly  provided  for  all 
contingencies  of  the  road,  he  arrives 
on  the  earth  in  one  of  its  smoothest  and 
pleasantest  spots,  a  bowling-green,  just 
at  the  moment  when  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Longmore,  is  indulging  him- 
self in  a  moonlight  stroll  through  his 
garden.  The  Chevalier  loses  no  time 
in  applying  his  salve  and  his  pill  box ; 
and  doubly  armed  with  sympathies  and 
substantives,  so  perfectly  succeeds  with 
Mr.  Longmore,  as  to  obtain  an  invita- 
tion to  supper. 

"  *  Now,  let  us  go  in,*  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  continuation ;  <  but  in  the 
first  place  favour  me  with  your  name, 
that  I  may  introduce  you  properly, 
though,  as  the  c^reat  poet  has  Justly  oo- 
served,  **  What  s  in  a  name  ?  Never- 
theless, it  is  convenient  as  a  mode  of 
classification ;  for  every  one  must  be 
somehow  designated  to  our  minds,  and 
were  I  never  to  learn  what  you  are 
called  amongst  your  own  friends,  I 
should  have  to  put  you  down  in  the  book 
of  memory  as  the  man  with  the  long 
nose.* 

"  On  the  hearth  crackled  a  bright 
wood  fire,  and  on  a  wide-spreading  sofa, 
with  doTMiy  pillows  and  a  chintz  cover, 
sat  side  by  side,  and  somewhat  near 
each  other,  a  very  pretty  rosy-lipped, 
dark-eyed  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  a  young  gentleman  of  as  prepos- 
sessing an  appearance  as  could  be  be- 
held ;  tall,  well-formed,  graceAil,  with  a 
sort  of  frank  and  f^pai-kling  gaiety  of 
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expression  in  his  countenance  which  won 
upon  the  beholder  at  first  sight.  The 
young  gentleman  rose  as  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  guest  entered,  draw- 
ing a  little  farther  from  the  fair  lady  in 
the  first  place,  while  the  colour  mounted 
slightly  mto  her  cheek.  Thus,  while 
the  old  philosopher  introduced  the  che- 
valier to  his  daughter,  Laura  and  their 
cousin,  Han*y  Worrel,  Mr.  de  Lunatico 
could  not  help  seeing  in  prospect  matri- 
mony and  wedding  rings,  and  a  long 
line  of  grandchildren  frisking  round  the 
knees  of  his  worthy  host.  He,  on  his 
part,  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
his  daughter  and  his  cousin,  and  the 
whole  world ;  and  in  the  expansive  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  own  heart,  ne  passed  a 
high  eulogium  upon  his  new  guest ; 
speaking  of  him  as  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher upon  a  voyago  of  discovery  for 
the  benefit  of  his  native  country. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  kind- 
ness and  civility  with  which  the  two 
yoang  people  received  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico;  and  the  clear-sightedness 
which  he  possessed,  by  virtue  of  his 
lunar  ointment,  showed  him  all  their 
feelings,  and  made  them  open  their 
whole  hearts  to  him  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him 
apart.  He  found,  as  he  was  led  to  sup- 
pose from  the  very  first  sight,  that  thev 
were  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other;  but  it  proved  that  they  were  not 
a  little  afraid  the  young  lady's  father 
should  discover  their  passion,  as  they 
both  agreed — ^it  seemed  to  the  chevalier 
very  unreasonably — that  he  would  cer- 
tainly oppose  their  marriage." 

The  chevalier  thus  led  to  interest 
himself  for  the  young  people,  is  in- 
duced to  moralize  on  the  nature  of 
the  tender  passion  in  a  strain  which 
few  people  out  of  the  moon  would  in- 
dulge in : — 

"  Let  it  not  bo  supposed,  however, 
that  although  he  did  sympathise  with 
all  their  sensations,  he  was  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  the  pheno- 
menon of  love,  and  set  himself  seriously 
to  consider  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  itself  a  species  of  lunacy.  *  Here  are 
two  beings,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres,  disposed  art- 
fully around  a  jointed  framework  of 
earthenware,  and  covered  over  with  a 
soft,  sleek,  pretty  coloured  tegument, 
ornamented  with  a  flossy,  curling,  ve- 
getable substance,  called  hair,  and  united 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  spirit,  differing 
lo  little  from  our  own  spirits  in  the 
moon,  and  those  of  other  planets,  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.     These  beings  see  each  other, 


and  because  one  happens  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent shaped  patch  of  red,  or  black,  or 
blue  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  because  the  vegetable  happens 
to  curl  a  different  way,  or  the  wind  in- 
strument,  with  which  they  are  furnished 
for  making  an  intelligible  noise,  chances 
to  have  a  particular  tone,  they  became 
so  desirous  of  living  all  their  lives  to- 
gether, that  if  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so,  they  will  be  quite  reaay  to  take 
means  for  reducing  their  soul-case  to 
its  original  elements.  All  this  is  very 
curious,  it  must  be  confessed — I  wiU 
watch  the  process." 

He  does  so,  and  soon  learns  some 
of  those  attendant  blessings  which  a 
love  affair  occasionally  is  accompanied 
hy,  in  the  shape  of  a  duel^  which  a 
rival  has  fixed  on  Mr.  Harry  Worrel- 

"  *  And  now,  my  young  friend,*  said 
Mr.  de  Lunatico,  *  what  were  the  con- 
tents of  that  note  ?  I  must  entreat  you 
to  let  me  know,  for  I  feel  very  sure  that 
it  contained  no  invitation  to  a  ball.* 

"*To  a  pistoUhalW  aaid  Worrel, 
gravely ;  **  and  I  really  do  not  know 
where  to  seek  a  friend  upon  the  occa- 
sion. My  cousin,  IVIr.  Longmore,  is  out 
of  the  question  in  such  a  business  as 
this,  and  you,  my  dear  chevalier- 


*i  « 


Will  be  very  happy  to  assist  you,* 
he  replied,  interrupting  his  companion. 
*  You  know  we  people  of  the  moon  are 
the  greatest  duellists  in  the  universe, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  have  every  man 
that  fights  another  upon  this  cartn  sent 
up,  by  warrant,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
lunatic  world.  That,  however,  is  not 
exactly  my  object  in  offering  to  accom- 
pany you;  that  object  I  will  explain 
afterwards ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
me,  what  is  the  cause  of  quarrel  as- 
signed by  your  honourable  opponent,  or 
has  ho  any  quarrel  with  you  at  all  ?* 

**  •  None  whatever,*  replied  Worrel. 
'  He  simply  demands  that  I  should  give 
up  all  claun  to  the  hand  of  Laura  Lone- 
more,  cease  to  visit  at  her  fathers 
house  for  the  next  six  months,  and  quit 
this  part  of  the  country,  or  fight  him 
without  further  delay.  Now,  as  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  resign  my  claim  upon 
Laura's  hand  till  I  resign  my  life,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  give  him  the  meeting  he  re- 
quires ;  though,  heaven  knows,  if  he  was 
to  shoot  me  to-morrow,  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  obtaining  Laura,  for  she 
herself  detests  him ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Longmore  himself  say,  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  know  whether  Henry 
Fitzurse  is  most  knave,  fool,  or  de- 
bauchee.    Fight  him,  however,  I  must.' 

"  *  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,'  said  the 
chevalier;  'upon  the  very  most   a^- 
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prored  principles  of  society,  which,  by 
•  genial  and  inrariable  law,  gives  every 
blackguard,  villain,  scoundrel,  knave, 
and  ass,  a  right  to  fire  one  or  two  pistol- 
shots  at  any  good  and  exemplary  man 
whom  he  chooses  to  call  upon,  while  that 
man  has  the  great  compensation  of  firing 
at  him  again  in  return,  if  he  thinks  fit 
to  do  so — though  perhaps  he  may  look 
npon  it  as  murder.  Oh,  say  not  a  word 
more;  I  know  all  about  duelling;  we 
have  a  space  put  apart  for  that  species 
of  amusement  in  the  moon.' 

"  *  You  are  very  severe,'  said  Henry 
Worrel ;  *  and  I  abhor  the  practice  as 
much  as  you  can  do  ;  bat  I  see  not  how 
it  can  be  avoided,  either  in  my  own,  or 
in  many  other  instances.  You  would 
not,  surely,  have  me  give  up  Laura 
at  the  wild  bullying  of  this  Henry 
Fitzurse  V 

"  *  Oh,  no,*  replied  the  chevalier, 
'that  is  quite  impossible;  but  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  of  your  making  him  give 
her  up.' 

**  *  How  so  ?'  demanded  Worrel,  ea- 
gerly. *  Though  I  care  not  much  whe- 
ther he  gives  her  up  or  not,  her  father 
would  certainly  never  marry  her  to  such 
an  animal  as  that.' 

**  It  was  very  evident,  from  the  tone 
in  which  ho  spoke,  that  Worrel  did  not 
feel  quite  so  certain  of  the  matter  as  his 
words  implied ;  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico  thought  it  right  to  undeceive 
him  altogether.  No  words  can  express 
the  poor  young  man's  despair  when  he 
heard  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Longmore ; 
but  the  chevalier  comforted  him  m  some 
degree  by  saying — 

"  *  I  have  a  plan  for  you,  my  good 
young  friend,  by  which,  as  I  told  you, 
we  may  perhaps  drive  this  Fitzurse  out 
of  the  field.  I  hear  he  is  a  desperate 
coward,  and  his  sending  you  such  an  in- 
solent letter  only  shows  that  such  is  the 
case.  Show  yourself  more  ready  to 
fight  him  than  he  is  to  fight  you :  write 
bmi,  this  very  night,  an  answer,  telling 
him  that  you  will  not  bear  such  conduct 
for  a  single  day :  appoint  the  meeting 
for  the  earliest  possiole  hour  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  him  that  he  or  you  do 
not  quit  the  field  alive.  I  think  I  could 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  he  will  in- 
stantly attempt  to  withdraw  his  cartel ; 
and,  as  I  will  bear  your  note  to  him,  I 
will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
npon  condition  that  he  quits  the  pursuit 
of  the  fair  Laura  for  ever.* 

*•  Harry  Worrel  looked  down  upon 
the  ground  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence.  He  was  as  brave  as  any  man 
need  be — as  ready  to  front  danger  and 
death,  when  needi'ul,  as  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope. He  knew  also,  that  it  is  well  to 
do  a  disagreeable  thing,  when  it  most  be 


done,  as  speedilv  as  possible :  so  that 
his  judgment  told  him  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  dear,  new-found  friend  was  the 
very  best  that  could  be  devised ;  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  idea  of  so 
speedily  parting  with  the  bright  things 
of  life,  of  leaving  perhaps  but  one 
anxious  night  between  him  and  fate — 
of  parting,  in  a  few  short  hours,  very 
likely  for  ever,  with  the  dear  being  who 
had  become  the  charm  of  his  existence ; 
there  was  something  in  all  this,  I  say, 
that  made  him  thoughtful.  His  mind, 
however,  was  soon  made  up  ;  and,  as  the 
human  heart  is  but  a  bit  of  cork  upon 
the  top  of  the  waves  of  life,  now  tossed 
up,  now  sinking  dovi  n,  but  never  going 
to  the  bottom  iutogether,  his  heart  rose 
the  next  instant,  and  he  proceeded  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  dieva- 
lier,  having  very  good  reason  to  know 
that  those  who  calculated  upon  his  op- 
ponent's cowardice  were  not  likely  to  be 
far  astray.  The  whole  matter  was  now 
soon  settled :  the  day  was  by  this  time 
wearing  towards  the  evening,  audit  was 
agreed  that  the  chevalier  and  his  young 
friend  should  ride  over  together  that 
night  to  a  small  village,  near  Outrun 
Castle,  as  if  intending  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  some  curious  old  Roman  re- 
mains on  the  following  morning ;  that  the 
chevalier  should  carry  Harry  Worrel's 
note  from  the  village  that  night,  and 
that  they  should  wait  at  the  small  inn 
at  the  place  till  the  proposed  meeting  of 
the  following  morning,  m  case  the  result 
of  Mr.  de  Lunatico's  plan  was  not  such 
as  they  anticipated. 

**  Mr.  Longmore,  as  the  reader  knows, 
liad  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  amongst 
others  was  that  of  dining  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  precisely,  in  which  vicious 
practice  ho  had  indulged  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  Great  was  the  uneasiness 
that  this  occasioned  at  various  times ; 
for,  although  we  have  invented  steam- 
kitchens,  we  have  not  yet,  alasl  been 
able  to  invent  steam-cooks.  Mr.  Long- 
more  regulated  his  clocks  by  the  soil 
every  day  ;  but,  alas  I  he  could  not  regu- 
late the  tenants  of  the  kitchen.  Some- 
times the  dinner  would  be  five  minutes 
too  soon,  sometimes  it  would  be  five  mi- 
nutes too  late,  and  sometimes  the  cook's 
thumb  held  back  the  march  of  old  time 
upon  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  a  dexterous 
application  to  the  longer  of  those  two 
wandering  hands,  which,  very  much 
like  the  course  of  human  knowleoge,  are 
always  moving  on  from  hour  to  hour, 
yet  never  getting  any  farther  from  the 
one  central  point  to  which  they  are  fixed 
down.  This  event — and  it  was  not  un- 
frequent — both  annoyed  and  pussled  the 
old  philosopher.  He  had  the  oest  clocks 
aad  watches  in  Europe,  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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kitchen  which  made  the  finest  piece  of 
mechanism  that  ever  was  invented  go 
wronff  as  soon  as  it  got  there.  Such 
was  the  case  on  the  present  day  ;  dinner 
was  not  on  the  table  for  a  full  auarter 
of  an  hour  after  half-past  four  oy  Mr. 
Longmore's  own  chronometer.  The 
cook  appealed  to  her  clock,  the  clock 
justified  the  cook,  and  Mr.  Longmore,  in 
a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  cried 
•  Pish !'  at  the  fish,  •  Pshaw  !'  at  the 
soup^  and  was  only  restored  to  equani- 
mity by  the  sight  of  a  venison  pasty,  the 
inner  parts  of  which  were  a  present 
from  Outrun  park.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty,  then,  that  a  favourable  mo- 
ment was  found  for  communicating  to 
the  old  gentleman  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion of  Harry  "NVorrel  and  the  chevalier 
to  the  Roman  remains,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Outrun  Castle,  and  when  it  was 
done  Mr.  Longmore  looked  surprised, 
and  Laura  surprised,  and  not  well  satis- 
fied. The  good  philosopher,  however, 
soon  made  up  his  mind  to  the  matter — 
agreed  that  early  in  the  morning  was 
the  best  time  to  see  the  ruins— regretted 
greatly  that  he  could  not  be  of  the  partv, 
which  was  impossible,  as  he  had  a  little 
affair  with  the  sun  about  that  time,  but 
offered,  for  the  chevalier's  use,  his  own 
neat  cantering  cob  galloway,  w  hich,  like 
every  thing  else  that  he  possessed,  was, 
in  iir.  Longmore's  estimation,  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This 
being  settled,  the  pony  saddled  and 
brought  round,  and  a  parting  glass 
drank  to  the  success  of  their  expedition, 
the  chevalier  and  his  young  friend  took 
leave  to  depart.  Laura  shook  hands 
with  them  both,  but  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico  thought  that  he  perceived  in 
her  countenance  an  expression  somewhat 
sad  and  reproachful  as  sho  bade  her 
lover  adieu.  He  saw  at  once  that  she 
had  suspicions  that  their  errand  was  not 
that  which  it  seemed.  However,  as  no 
man  ever  yet  considered  the  feelings  of 
his  wife,  the  situation  of  his  children, 
the  happiness,  or  even  the  existence  of 
any  of  his  friends  or  dependents,  or,  in 
short,  any  other  such  minor  and  unim- 
portant matters,  when  he  was  going  to 
yield  to  the  fashion  of  the  world,  Harry 
Worrel  tore  himself  away  with  as  com- 
fortable an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and 
mounting  his  own  horse,  while  Mr.  do 
Lunatico  bestrode  the  round,  cantering, 
cob  galloway  of  good  Mr.  Longmore, 
they  set  off  at  a  quiet  pace,  in  the  cool 
calmness  of  a  fine  spring  evening. 

**  For  a  couple  of  miles  they  were  very 
silent,  but  at  length  the  chevalier,  al- 
ways having  the  end  of  his  perqubitions 
in  view,  thous^ht  fit  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  his  companion ;  inquiring 
fan  the  first  plice,  in  a  quiet,  eas^jr  tone, 
whether  he  went  upon  this  affair  with 


the  most  comfortable  feelings  in  the 
world. 

"  *  Not  exactly,*  answered  Harry 
Worrel,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  can- 
dour which  the  chevalier  engendered  in 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact. *  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  che- 
valier, I  look  upon  dueliing  as  criminal, 
as  hxlich,  ;md  as  blackguard.  I  wouldn't 
tc.i  ai;_)  oody  but  vou  ior  the  world  that 
such  are  my  opimons,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly take  care  on  all  occasions  to  make 
every  body  believe  that  I  go  to  fight  my 
man  as  quietlv  as  I  sit  down  to  eat  my 
dinner ;  and  that  I  look  upon  the  prac- 
tice as  absolutely  necessary  to  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  man, 
who  is  Hijured  or  insulted,  a  sort  of 
ultima  ratio  to  which  there  is  no  reply. 
In  the  next  place,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
being  killed  at  all,  and,  do  what  I  will  to 
prevent  it,  the  thought  of  a  nasty,  hard 
bullet  coming  and  sticking  into  me  like 
a  piece  of  hot  iron,  will  present  itself  to 
my  imagination.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
have  tolerably  good  nerves,  not  very 
easily  shaken,  that  will  never  prevent 
me  from  going  out  with  an  unpleasant 
friend.  Ihe  thing  that  is  most  dis- 
agreeable to  me  is,  I  confess,  the 
thought  of  killing  a  fellow-creature  in 
cold  blood.  I  know  and  feel,  an  am 
perfectly  aware,  that  I  am  just  as  much 
committing  a  murder  as  if  I  cut  a  man's 
throat  in  his  bed,  and  ought  to  be  hanged 
for  it  too,  only,  thank  God,  we  have 
plenty  of  jurymen  in  England,  who  are 
quite  ready  to  perjure  themselves  when- 
ever a  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  shoot 
another  through  the  head,  and  to  find 
him  not  guilty,  though,  if  a  poor  man 
had  done  it,  driven  by  starvation,  they 
would  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman. 
Thus  I  am  sure  of  immunity  in  this 
world ;  and  as  to  the  next,  Macbeth 
says — 


-If  tho  OMMMalnation 


Could  trammel  up  the  contequenoes,  tad  ealeii 
With  this  Boroease,  cuereai  i  that  but  thU  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all,  and  the  end-aU  here~ 
But  here  upon  this  bonk  and  shoal  of  time — 
We'd  jump  the  world  to  come." 

Besides,  this  sort  of  murder,  unlike  all 
others,  is  punished  by  the  world,  if  we 
do  not  commit  it,  and  not  if  we  do.  So 
now,  my  dear  chevalier,  having  told  you 
all  I  think  upon  this  subject,  let  us 
change  the  topic,  for  on  my  life  it  isn't 
a  pleasant  one,  and  I  would  rather  think 
of  something  else.' 


I  *• 


These  observations^  well  and  strongly 
as  they  are  made^  do  not,  howeyer,  re- 
tard the  course  of  *events.  Harry 
Worrel  has  resolved  to  fight>  and  fight 
he  must.  The  little  inn  at  which  tnej 
sojourn  is  kept  bj  ft  buxom  landladyt 
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in  the  description  of  whose  good  loalis, 
u  well  as  of  the  m&nifoM  comforts  of 
her  hostel,  we  thriiif;ht  we  could  detect 
the  pen  of  a  wi'll-linown,  aud  justly- 
tulmired  irritar.  But  a  truce  to  fur- 
ther guosses,  and  let  ua  introduce  to 
our  remiers  a  new  character,  who  offi- 
ciates as  waiter  n.t  the  Half  Moon,  and 
one  whoie  mirlh-provoking  character- 
istic* are  ever  recurring  throughout 
the  story.  This  ia  Joey  Pilte,  a  liind 
of  nondescript  incsj-oation  of  langn^es 
and  sentiments : — 

"  '  Ah,  Joey,"  cried  Worrel,  address- 
ing a  lad  who'w&s  inlcmlcd  for  a  waiter, 
but  who  was  deeorntcd  with  a  crimson 
velvet  waisicoBt,  unci  A  gi'tcn  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  netk— 'nh,  Jfiiiy.hivo 
fou  come  back  into  the  countrv  V  Why, 
thouglit  you  had  got  a  good  plai^o  in 
London." 

"  'Yes,  sir,  I  had,'  answered  Joey 
Pike,  in  a  sweet  aud  lisping  tone,  and 
with  alowand  gracBful  Dow;  'butmy 

tion,  aud  recommended  to  Italian  climes ; 
lao  1  accompanied  bini  to  Kuplcs — Bella 
Napoli,  as  they  call  it — where  ha  died 
niiocr  ay  bauds.  Far  llielaatsixweeks, 
air,  I  fed  bim  nii;lit  ood  day  with  voUij- 
vtnia  and  conmntm,  Ihinkbg  to  keen  his 
strength  up ;  but  ho  fell  into  a  Jaibhue, 
as  the  French  cull  it,  and  went  from 
tingcupps  to  siitjenppy,  till  ho  drew  (he 
last  Btgh  J  and,  to  my  infinite  regret, 
ex^red.  He  left  me  with  a  strong  re- 
coiDmondatian  tohia  friends  ;  but  T  will 
never  have  a  etrong  recommendation  aa 
]ong  as  1  live  again.  It  is  t!ie  worst 
thlngin  the  world,  sir;  for  they  kept  me 
on  in  Loudon,  always  promising  to  get 
mo  Jt  good  place,  until  1  was  vei-y  nearly 
upon  the  pafu,  and  never  did  any  thing 
for  me  after  all.  I  waited  till  I  had 
apent  every  thing  but  fourteen  ihillings 
and  ninepence  ;  and  then  I  said  to  my- 
self, fourteen  sbiliingsisjusttUy  fareon 
the  top  of  (lic  diligence  down  to  Out- 
run; fivepeuco  will  get  me  a  roU(and  a 
couple  of  red  herrinEs,  and  witJi  the 
fourpence  (liat  remains,  I  can  say  with 
the  doctors.Jiiit  haastui,  which  means,  I 
am  told,  takes  draught.  Says  Itomy- 
aelf,  there's  good  Mrs.  Sluggms,  a  boHff 
Jeminr,  if  ever  there  was  one,'  and  he 
laid  hii  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed 
his  head  gracefully  towards  the  land- 
lady ;  but  she,  on  her  port,  cut  him 
sborl,  exclaiming — 

"  '  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  Jt>ey, 
and  show  the  gentlemen  into  the  par- 
lour, Will  you  keep  Ihcm  ia  the  pas- 
sage all  night  ?' 

"  '  niadam,    I  will   do  it   iaceasanlls,' 

replied  Joey,  and  marching  a  step  or 


two  forward,  ho  threw  open  the  door 
with  an  exquisite  nave  of  the  hand, 
drew  himself  up,  with  his  head  a  little 
lesning  on  the  right  side,  and  his  feet  ia 
the  fifth  po8  it  ion.  and  suffering  them  to 
pass  in,  fallowed  tvith  the  good  landlady 
to_  aiccriain   their   farther  wants   and 

■■  Nolhln;,',  (bank  you,  Mrs.  Mug- 
gins,' replied  Worrel  to  the  lady's  in. 
(|uiries ;  '  iiotbiuK  hat  sotne  toa  and 
toast,  a  pen  and  ink,  and  a  few  sheets 
of  writing  paper.  Will  you  send  in  the 
tea  made,  ilrs.  MugginiT?' 

"  '  For  t!io  paper  I  will  be  respon- 
sible,'cried  Joey  I'ike;  '  where  can  the 
iakij-oilra  he?  1  mean  the  inkstand,  Mrs. 
Muggins,  and  liuelie  olniae  that  I  left 
here  only  this  morning.  That's  the 
barmaid's  doing-,  ^rs.  Bluggins.  She 
has  taken  ilipm.  Til  warrant,  I'd  teach 
her.  If  I  were  you.  to  feather  her  nest 
with  other  things  than  pens  out  of  the 

"  '  There  they  arc,  you  fool,  in  the 
comer  cupboard,'  aaid  Mrs.  Muggins. 
'  Put  them  down  quick,  and  then  goout 
of  the  room.  Vou  only  tense  the  gen- 
tlemen wit'i  your  chattering  and  your 
scraps  of  languajjes  not   half  so  good 

"  Joey  Pike  drew  himself  up — ■  I  am 

not  accustomed  to  chatter,  madam,' hs 
said,  wilh  an  air  of  impressive  dignity, 
'though  on  this  occasion,  mj  bonnAoor, 
at  seeing  Master  Harry  again  so  unex- 
pectedly, may  have  increased  my  loqua- 

"  Thus  saying,  be  placed  the  inkstand 
and  pens  upon  the  table,  waved  Mrs. 
Muggins  gracefully  to  precede  him,  and 
then  with  a  motion  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  cat  stealing  up  to  a  bird,  followed 
her  out  of  the  i-,.„m,  ek.-*?.ig  the  door 
after  him  in  the  most  noiseless  possible 

"  The  parlonr  was  alow-roofed  wain- 
scotted  chamber,  witli  a  fire-place,  which, 
as  that  is  not  a  coal  district,  wns  uncon- 
scions  of  any  fuel  but  Rood.  The  dark 
brawn  oak  on  the  walls,  the  mouldings 
and  the  cornices,  though  a  little  warped 
by  the  effect  of  many  a  drying  summer's 
sun,  were  all  as  neatly  polished  and  var- 
nished as  possible,  'The  floor  and  drug- 
get that  coTcred  it  were  as  clean  as  it  i» 
Coasible  to  eonocivo.  The  briglil  Ma- 
ogauy  of  the  table  reflected  the  light 
of  the  candles  like  a  mirror;  and,  in 
short,  chore  was  an  air  of  homely  oheer- 
fulDcns  about  (he  aspect  of  the  whole 
chamber,  which  made  one  feel  very  com- 
fortable m  the  enjoyment  of  life,  aodall 
life's  blessings.  It  accordedill  withthe 
feelings  aud  purposes  of  Harry  Won^l 
at  that  moment;  for  thouKh  it  is  a  vary 
difficult  thing  to  say   where   death   U 
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least  unpalatable,  yet  it  certainly  is  not 
where  we  find  ourselves  very  comfort- 
able in  life.  The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico, 
however,  had  just  time  to  stir  the  blaz- 
ing pieces  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  and 
Harty  Worre!  to  gaze  round  the  well- 
known  room,  recalling  the  memories  of 
many  a  pleasant  day,  when  Joey  Pike 
returned  with  a  quiro  of  paper,  which 
be  dropped  delicately  before  the  latter 
^ntleman,  maintaining  the  most  pro- 
foQiid  silence,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
proving Mrs.  Muggins's  charge  of  lo- 
quacitv. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico,  how- 
over,  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him :  for  after  telling  him 
to  see  that  his  horse  was  not  unsaddled, 
as  he  had  another  ride  to  take  that  night, 
he  asked  him  what  time  the  moon  would 
be  visible.  Joey  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  at  fault ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
gave  the  chevalier  an  account  of  the 
rery  moment  when  the  planet  would 
rise,  and  when  she  would  appear  above 
the  neighbouring  trees. 

"•We  had  last  night,'  he  said,  *a 
magnificent  dare  de  ioon^  and  I  trust 
that  the  same  will  be  the  case  to-night, 
for  the  sky  is  poor issimo.' 

"  •  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so,'  said  the 
chevalier;  *  and  so,  my  good  fellow,  you 
have  been  seeking  a  place  ?* 

"  •  Yes,  sir,  yes,*  replied  Joey,  *  I 
have  been  seeking  what  mv  Italian 
friends  call  a  piazza,  but  I  found  none 
but  the  piazza  of  Covent-garden,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  best  place  that  any 
young  man  could  find,  especially  when 
he  is  somewhat  subject  to  the  tender 
passion.' 

"  *  Joey,  Joey,'  cried  the  voice  of  the 
landlady.  *  That  chattering  boy  is 
teasing  the  gentlemen  agaui— this  will 
never  do— I  shall  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Yet  he  is  a  clever  boy,  and  a 
good  one~I  declare  1  do  not  know  what 
to  do-^oey,  Joey,  I  say.' 
^  "  •  Organo,  Organo,'  cried  Joey,  'she 
u  an  excellent  woman,  that  Mrs.  Mug- 
gins, a  good,  motherly,  excellent  per- 
son, but  she  can't  bear  any  person  to 
talk  but  herself,'  and  thus  saying,  he 
Jiitrricd  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
^valier  to  his  own  meditations,  and 
Harry  Worrel  to  the  composition  of  the 
letter,  which  he  had  already  begun." 

As  the  evening  grows  later,  the  che- 
Talier  sets  out  to  deliver  the  message 
with  which  Worrel  charges  him,  and 
arrives  at  Outrun  Castle  at  the  time 
when  the  Honourable  Henry  Frederick 
Angostus  Fitzurse  is  still  at  dinner 
with  the  noble  lord,  his  father.  After 
some  dalliance  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 
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vitors  of  the  household,  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  admit  the 
chevalier,  he  succeeds,  at  length,  in 
persuading  them  to  deliver  his  name 
in  the  dinmg-room,  and  patiently  sits 
down  in  an  unte-chamber,  to  await  the 
response. 

"  This  being  arranged,  Tom  Hamilton 
led  the  way  back  to  the  dining-room,  in* 
troducing  the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico. 
It  was    a    large,    wide,   old-fashioned 
chamber,  Imed  with  dark  oak,  which 
reflected  no  ray  of  light.    At  one  eiid, 
between  two  pillars,  was  the  beaufet, 
covered  with  a  sufficient  array  of  plate ; 
and  down  the  middle  was  a  table,  which 
would  have  dined  four-and-twenty  peo- 
ple, with  covers  laid  for  three  only; 
namely,  the  viscount,  his  son,  and  Tom 
Hamilton.     There  was  plenty  of  light 
upon  the  table,  near  the  end  of  wmch 
the  party  was  con^egated,  and  likewise 
on  the  sideboard,  behmd  the  master  of 
the  house.     There  was  plenty  of  dinner 
also,  arrayed  in  what  the  poet  sublunely 
calls  *a  regular  confusion,  and  plenty  of 
wine,  moreover,  with  very  evident  symp* 
toms  of  a  good  deal  having  been  ahreaay 
drunk.     These  particulars  were  gained 
at  a  single  glance ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
chevalier  rested  with  more  deliberate 
mqmry  upon  the  faces  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  found  seated  at  the 
table;    and   the  first  countenance   he 
scrutinized  was  that  of  the  yisconnt. 
He  was  a  tall,  large  man,  of  about  sizty^ 
with  very  black  eyes,  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  fine  ones  in  their  day. 
His  face  was  very  red,  and  very  blotchy; 
and  the  eyes,  the  comers  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  wings  of  the  nose  had  manifold 
scarlet  lines  runnmg  about  them,  which 
spoke  of  potations  deep  and   strong. 
His  hair  was  whitish,  his  whiskers  thm 
and  poor,  and  his  lonp  eyebrows,  as  pure 
as  snow,  overhung  the  poppy  garden  of 
his  countenance,  like  a  pent-house  thatch 
covered    with  snow.     The  two  lower 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and  one  in  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  were  undone, 
showmg  a  part  of  his  shirt,  and  easmg 
the  protuberance  of  his  stomach ;  and 
at  the  moment  the  chevalier  entered,  be 
was  carving  some  dish  before  him  in  a 
very  slashmg  manner,    scattering  the 
sauce  over  the  table-cloth,  without  any 
very  groat  reverence  for  its  purity.  The 
son  was  not  so  tall  as  his  faUier,  and 
was  altogether  a  very  disagreeable  look- 
ing personage.    Ho  was  inclined  to  be 
fat,  though  not  extremely  so  at  that 
moment.    His  countenance  was  white 
and  pasty,  with  eyes  much  like  a  sheep 
In  shape  and  expression,  thick  lips,  a 

food  deal  of  curly  whey-coloured  whis- 
er;  and  white  Ul-regulatedhair.  Tlnre 
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was'an  affectation  of  g^oomishness  about 
his  dress,  which  was  carried  to  the  pitch 
of  having  a  leathern  string  to  his  watch  ; 
and  there  was  an  uneasy  conceit  in  his 
countenance,  which  told  that  he  thought 
not  a  little  of  himself,  and  was  afraid  of 
other  people  not  thinking  so  much.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  shy  averting 
of  the  eye  when  any  one  gazed  at  him 
stedfastiy,  superadding  to  the  rest  of 
his  beauties  a  sharper-like  look,  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  perfections  of  his  countenance.  He 
was  a  large  hipped  man  withal,  though 
his  legs  were  longish  ;  and  this  peculiar 
formation  put  him  into  unpleasant  atti- 
tudes, botn  when  he  sat  and  when  he 
walked.  Having  been  introduced  to  both 
father  and  son  by  Tom  Hamilton,  the 
chevalier  shook  hands  with  the  peer, 
who  held  out  a  g^eat  broad  paw  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  took  a  seat  be- 
tween him  and  the  said  Tom,  facing  the 
hopeful  heir  of  Outrun  Castle. 

"  *  What  will  you  take,  chevalier  ?' 

exclaimed  the  viscount.     '  First  of  all, 

a  glass  of  wine  with  me — Hermitage  ? 

No — champagne?  Tripe,  Jeremy  Tnpe, 

•champagne  to  the  chevalier.'  " 

The  convivialities  of  the  evening 
proceed^  and  yet  nothing  is  intimated 
to  the  Honourable  Henry  Augustus 
Frederick  of  the  object  of  the  cheva- 
Kcr'a  visit,  when  Tom  Hamilton, 
touching  Do  Lunatico's  arm,  draws 
forth  WorreVs  letter,  and  hands  it 
moroBS  the  table  to  the  son  of  the  peer. 

"  *  Why,  what  the  devil's  this  ?'  cried 
Mr.  Fitzurse.     *  Is  it  a  begging  letter  ?' 

**  *  Or  the  prospectus  or  some  grand 
discovery  ?'  said  tne  peer,  laughing. 

'*  *  Or  a  subscription-list  for  building 
a  church  ?'  demanded  the  son. 

"  *  Or  an  invitation  to  join  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  ?'  shouted  the 
peer,  roaring  with  merriment. 

"  *  Is  it  from  Wilberforce,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Martin  of 
Galwav?'  demanded  the  son. 

"  •  Or  Lord  Brougham,  or  Macauley, 
or  Cox  Savory,  or  Van  Butchel  ?'  cried 
the  peer. 

"  •  No,*  answered  the  Chevalier  do 
Lunatico,  with  a  placid  smile  and  a 
courteous  inclination  of  the  head;  *it 
is  from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  named 
Harry  Worrel ;  to  request  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Fitzurse  will  appoint  any 
place  of  meeting  to-morrow,  at  half- 
past  five,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
certain  differences  between  them — it 
bdng  Mr.  Worrels  determination  not 
to  quit  the  ground  alive,  unless  those 
differences  are  settled.' 

*' '  A  challenge,  by  Jingo,'  cried  the 


peer,  laughing  more  heartily  than  ever. 
*  Well,  Freddy,  my  boy,  we'll  have  a 
blaze  at  him.' 

^  "  But  the  Honourable  Henry  Frede- 
rick Augustus  Fitzurse  did  not  seem  to 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light  aa  his 
father.     He  turned  very  white  in  the 

fills,  bluish  about  the  lips ;  his  eyes  got 
sh-like  and  glassy,  and  Tom  Hamilton 
started  up,  exclaiming — 

"  *  He's  fainted  to  a  dead  certainty.* 
"  •  Fainted  1'  cried   the  peer.     *  Wo, 
by !  he's  drunk — that's  what  he  L 


rU  soon  sober  him,*  and  pouring  out  a 
tumbler-full  of  water,  he  dashed  the 
whole  unceremoniously  in  his  son's  face. 
The  first  application  not  succeeding,  he 
repeated  it,  exclaiming,   *  Fred,  you're 

drunk,    d me,   you're  drunk,   and 

here  you've  got  to  fight  a  duel  to-mor- 
row morning ! — Well,  it  does  not  signify, 
Mr.  Prismatico,  or  whatever  your  cursed 
absurd  name  may  be.  Be  so  good  as  to 
present  my  compliments  to  your  friend, 
Mr.  Harrv  Worrel,  and  teU  him,  that 
my  son  will  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  in  the  narrow  lane  that  runs  under 
the  park-wall,  to-morrow  morning.  He 
will  know  the  place  well — we  will  have 
it  half-way  between  the  park-gates  and 
the  village,  that  whoever  comes  down, 
may  not  have  far  to  go.     He  shall  meet 

him ;  and   d me,  if  he  doesn't,  I'll 

meet  him  myself.' 

**  *  You  will  excuse  me,  mv  lord,' said 
the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico,  *  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  exactly  answer  the 
purpose  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
being  done  by  deputy :  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  the  quarrel  is  about  a 
lady,  it  would  be  quite  inadmissible.  U 
your  son  does  not  appear  upon  the 
ground  himself,  I  must  withdraw  my 
party.' 

"  *  Oh,  he  shall  come,  sir,  he  shall 
come,*  cried  the  peer,  *  You  don't  sup- 
pose he's  afraid.  He's  drunk,  sir;  I 
tell  you,  he's  only  drunk.  Why,  sir,  we 
had  drunk  three  bottles  of  champagne 
before  you  came  in.  I  understand  all 
about  it — half-past  five  o'clock — the  lane 
under  the  park- wall — half-way  between 
the  gates  and  the  village.  His  father 
shot  me  just  there,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
my  son  should  not  shoot  him.     He's  a 

good  shot,  always  was  a  good  shot 

hey,  Tom  Hamilton?' 

'*  *  Devilish  good,  my  lord,*  cried  Tom 
Hamilton,  *  with  a  gun  ;  don't  know  his 
pistol  capacities,  but  dare  say  he'll  do. 
Come,  cncvalier,  this  business  settled, 
I'll  just  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  the 
next  room,  and  then  we  won't  detain 
you.' 

**  The  chevalier  accordingly  made  his 
bow  and  retired,  accompanied  by  Tom 
Hamilton,  who,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying. 
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*•  *  A  pretty  job  this,  to  be  sure.* 
**  *  Why,  your  friend  brought  it  upon 
himself,'  said  the  chevalier ;  *he  wrote 
a  yery  impertinent    letter  this  morn- 
ing.' 

•*  *  Well,  the  thing's  done,  and  can't 
be  helped,'  cried  Tom  Hamilton.  *  The 
old  gentleman  will  bring  him  to  the 
gromid — that's  clear;  I  suppose  we  must 
cork  him  up  with  brandy.  I  say,  che- 
valier, d mc,  tell  your  friend  not  to 

kUl  him- wing  him,  man,  win^him— sad 
thing  for  me  if  he  were  killed.  He's  a 
devilish  good  fellow,  though  an  infernal 
blackguard,  I  must  own ;  but  there's 
capital  shooting  down  here,  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  fishing's  excellent.'  " 

The  dnel  scene  which,  with  some 
slight  exaggeration,  is  written  with 
much  spirit,  ends  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzurse,  who, 
less  from  the  effects  of  gunpowder 
than  pure  terror,  measures  his  length 
on  the  grass.  Worrel  and  the  cheva- 
lier, believing  the  man  dead,  hasten 
from  the  spot,  followed  by  Joey 
Pike. 

At  first  we  are  told  they  proceed  at 
a  leisurely,  sauntering  pace,  as  though 
they  would  not  stoop  to  run  away: 
but  gradually  accelerate  their  pace  to 
a  good  trot,  when  a  tremendous  hulla- 
bulloo  from  the  road  behind,  alarms 
them. 

•'  *  We  had  better  separate,*  said 
Worrel.  *  Joey,  take  care  of  yourself, 
hide  away  the  pistols  somewhere 
shrewdly,  and  let  us  all  meet  to-night 
in  Mr.  Longmore's  garden.  I  will  take 
across  the  country.  Chevalier,  you 
come  up  the  bank  here  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  place  of  concealment.' 

*'  •  No,  no,*  replied  the  chevalier 
laughing,  *take  care  of  yourself,  my 
rood  friend.  If  I  understood  you  rightly 
MSt  night,  all  they  will  do  is  to  put  me 
in  prison,  and  I  should  not  much  mind 
a  rair  insight  into  such  an  establish- 
ment. I  will  join  you  to-night,  if  I  am 
not  taken.' 

"  *  Good-by,  ^ood-by,  then,'  cried 
Worrel,  scrambhng  up  the  bank,  and 
disappearing  amongst  the  bushes  on  the 
other  side." 

Events  now  crowd  on  each  other 
too  fast  for  us  to  record  here.  The 
old  philosopher*s  house  is  burned  to 
the  ground ;  and  his  lovely  daughter 
rescued  from  the  flames  by  her  lover, 
only  to  fall  afterwards  into  the  power 
ef  tlio  lord  of  Outrun  Castle,  who 
mniares  the  scheme  of  forcing  her 


into  a  marriage  with  his  son.     The 
eighteenth  chapter  opens  thus — 

**  Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  cat  with 
a  mouse?  Did  you  ever  see  a  child 
with  a  fly  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  tor- 
menting a  dog  ?  Did  you  ever  yourself 
feel  inclined  to  make  a  fellow-creature 
linger  with  long  impatience  upon  your 
sovereign  will  ?  If  so,  you  know  quite 
well  the  ipleasure  of  teasing,  and  can 
form  a  faint,  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
delight  with  which  an  author  keeps  his 
pubac  in  suspense  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  character,  for  whom,  he  is  well 
aware,  he  has  created  an  interest.  He 
will  do  any  thing  to  prolong  your  pain ; 
he  will  lead  you  to  totally  different 
scenes  ;  he  wifi  talk  to  you  of  totally 
different  people ;  he  will  favour  you  with 
an  interminable  landscape,  d  la 


he  will  g^veyou  a  paee  of  pretty  smart- 
ness, d  la ;  he  wul  detain  you 

two  pages  of  soft  nothing,  d  la ; 

he  will  tease  you  with  a  Toad  of  frothy 

philosophy,  d  la ;  he  will  venture 

to  be  dull  and  heavy,  light  and  empty, 
a  twaddler  or  a  bore,  sooner  than  not 
keep  you  upon  the  tenter  hooks  of  sus- 
pense, if  he  once  knows  he  has  tho- 
roughly hooked  you  upon  them.  Such, 
dear  reader,  you  may  think  perhaps  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  but  in 
good  truth,  you  are  mistaken,  it  was 
merely  a  sense  of  imperative  duty  that 
led  the  writer  to  quit  fair  Laura  Long- 
more,  and  pursue  the  Chevalier  de  Lu- 
natico along  his  appointed  path.  To 
return,  however,  to  Outrun  Castle,  and 
to  the  precise  moment  at  which  we  left 
it — Laura  Longmore,  being  then,  as  the 
reader  recollects,  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  antiquated  state  room,  with  a 
blazing  wood  fire  before  her,  and  the 
old-fashioned  bed,  with  its  carved  pillars 
and  green  and  yellow  hangings,  behind 
her  ;  the  viscount,  with  rubicund  coun- 
tenance, on  one  side,  the  housemaid  on 
the  other,  and  four  or  five  stout  serving 
men  of  different  grades  and  classes, 
forming  a  circle  in  front,  like  that  which 
waits  the  beck  of  royalty  on  certain  days 
in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  She 
herself,  poor  girl,  was  dazzled,  bewil- 
dered, and  confused,  besides  being  half 
choked,  so  that  she  opened  both  her  eyes 
and  her  mouth,  like  some  pretty  little 
bird  when  dragged  out  of  a  trap  by  a 
mischievous  boy." 

Meanwhile  the  castle  is  the  scene  of 
a  very  different  event — no  less  than 
the  plot  of  Tom  Hamilton  to  make 
the  coroner,  who  attends  on  informa- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzorse's 
death,  actually  hold  his  inquest  over 
the  living  gentleman. 
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"  It  was  at  the  hour  of  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  servants  of  Outrun 
Castle  were  marshalled  in  the  hall. 
Every  thing  was  prepared  up  stairs. 
The  noble  viscount  dressed — as  the 
newspapers  say,  in  describing  some  cri- 
minal at  the  bar — ^in  a  decent  suit  of 
mourning,  was  in  the  little-used  library 
of  his  dwelling-house,  with  the  windows 
half  closed,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
convulsively  drawn  down,  and  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  scarcely  repressed  lun, 
when  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  chosen 
from  amono'st  the  neighbouring  plough- 
men, and  other  respectable  householders, 
arrived  in  a  cart  upon  the  gravolly  es- 
planade before  Outrun  Castle,  and  began 
ascending  the  steps.  Nearly  at  the  same 
moment  a  personage  with  a  shrewd, 
wind-cuttinff  countenance,  powder  in 
his  hair,  a  pig-tail  behind,  a  black  coat, 
covered  with  a  blacker  spencer,  drab 
breeches,  and  continuations,  came  riding 
up  upon  a  hard-mouthed,  malicious-look- 
ing pony,  and  received  the  salutations 
of  the  assembled  jury  as  Mr.  Crowuor. 

**  The  worthy  peer,unable  to  deny  him- 
self his  joke,  had  determined  upon  re- 
ceiving the  whole  quest  in  person,  and 
consequently  the  coroner  and  train  were 
ushered  at  once  into  the  library,  where 
he  sat  in  state.  In  then  they  walked, 
the  crown  oflRcer  at  their  head,  feeling  a 
vast  deal  of  respect  for  the  peer  who 
was  before  him,  and  a  vast  deal  of  con- 
tempt for  the  jury  who  were  behind. 
Thus,  on  entering  the  chamber,  the 
worthy  gentleman,  who  was  a  ci-devant 
attorney,  paused  suddenly  to  make  a 
lowly  reverence  to  the  viscount;  but 
while  his  head  was  describing  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  in  its  descent,  a  wor- 
thy juror  wlio  followed,  and  who  did 
not  expect  this  abrupt  halt,  was  im- 
pelled forward,  partly  by  his  owu  im- 
petus, partly  by  that  of  the  whole 
inquest  behind ;  and  treading  first  upon 
the  coroner's  heels  with  his  hob-nailed 
shoes,  and  then  endeavouring  to  fend 
himself  off  with  his  hands,  he  fairly 
brought  his  worthy  leader  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  the  peer.  Up  started 
the  coroner  again  with  snnary  fierce 
contortions  of  visage,  and  after  three 
hops  of  agony,  he  exclaimed — 

**  *  Gamaliel  Dickens  I  Gamaliel  Dick- 
ens! The  man's  a  born  idiot,  or  I 
would  commit  him.' 

**  *  Dang  it !  Mr,  Coroner,*  cried  Ga- 
maliel, taking  himself  by  the  forelock, 
'  I  couldn't  help  it,  mun.  It's  all  your 
fault,  Stubbs.' 

"  Stubbs.  with  all  the  skill  of  an  out- 
going minister,  handed  over  the  embar- 
rassment and  the  blame  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  a  voice  from  behind,  belong- 
ing to  an  ex-volunteer  sergeant,  was 
heard  exclaiming — 
^    " '  .Mart'b !  Right  shoulders  forward  I 


Form  in  line,  and  make  your  bows  like 
men  !* 

"  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Coroner  had 
recovered  himself,  and  was  reverently 
shaking  the  tips  of  the  two  fingers 
wluch  the  peer  held  out  to  him,  while 
the  peer  himself  was  pinching  his  own 
toe  under  the  table,  to  prevent  himself 
from  exploding. 

"  *  A  sad  affair  this,  Mr.  Gregory,' 
he  said,  *  a  sad  affair  ;*  and  thereupon 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
which  served  his  purpose  very  well ;  for, 
under  rover  thereof,  he  got  rid  of  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  might  otherwise 
have  thrown  him  into  convulsions. 

**  *  Shocking,  my  lord,  shocking  !* 
cried  Mr.  Gregory,  *  to  think  of  such  a 
fellow  as  that  young  Worrel  daring  to 
shoot  your  lordship's  son:  but  we'll 
manage  him,  >my  lord,  we'll  manage  him 
— though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  hold  an  inquest  in  your 
lordship's  house,  unless  it  had  been  by 
your  own  particular  desire.' 

**  *  Oh,  of  course  we  must  have  an 
inquest,'  said  the  peer,  *  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  These  gentlemen  will  all  see  the 
thing  in  the  right  point  of  view,  I  am 
sure;'  and  carrying  forward  his  stout 
stomach  with  a  stately  air  to  the  side  of 
the  room  where  the  jury  were  ranged  in 
their  Sunday  best,  bowing  with  alt  their 
might,  ho  took  Mr.  Gamaliel  Dickens  by 
the  hand,  making  hira  blush,  and  simper, 
and  cry,  *  Lauk,  my  lord !' 

"  *  Of  course,  Mr.  Dickens,'  said  the 

Eeer,  *  you  all  know  what  you  came 
ere  for  ?* 

**  •  To  sit  upon  the  yoong  gentleman's 
boady,'  replied  Mr.  Dickens,  with  a  grin 
which  the  peer  didn't  at  that  moment 
understand. 

"  *  And  to  find  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  the  man  that  killed 
him,  my  good  Gamaliel,'  rejoined  Lord 
Outrun. 

**  *  Joost  soa,  joost  soa,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  bumpkin ;  *  ony  way  your  lord- 
ship pleases.' 

••  *  And  you,  Mr.  Stubbs,*  cont^nod 
the  peer :  *  this  is  a  very  shocking  thing 
indeed,  Mr.  Stubbs.* 

**  *  Woundy  shocking  indeed,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Stubbs.  *  I  made  the  young 
loard's  leather  gaiters:  so  hang  me  if  1 
doan't  hang  him  as  shot  un.*  " 

"  •  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stubbs,' 
said  the  peer.  *  I  dare  say  you  are  all 
of  one  mmd  ?' 

"  *  Your  humble  servant  to  com- 
mand,' replied  a  third  man  upon  the 
line ;  and  the  volunteer  sergeant  at  the 
end  making  a  military  salute,  the  peer 
concluded  the  whole  matter  settled, 
and  pointing  to  the  door  that  lect  into 
the  mning-room,  he  said — 

*'  •  There,  Mr.  Coroner,  is  your  jury 
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room ;  and  as  you  have  doubtless  all  conin 
a  long  way,  I  have  taken  care  that  you 
should  have  wherewithal  to  pass  the 
tiine  of  deliberation  pleasantly.  You  will 
iind  roast  beef  and  briramintj^  ale  for  the 
jurors,  and  a  chicken  for  the  coroner, 
with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which,  by 
jingo — I  mean  upon  my  honour — has 
gone  twice  round  Cape  Horn.  This  is 
all  according  to  rule,  I  think,  Mr.  Co- 
roner.' 

'*  The  coroner  made  a  low  bow,  and 
hU  mouth  got  juicy  at  tho  thought  of 
the  Madeira,  but  nevertheless  he  judged 
fit,  at  all  events,  to  propose  a  business- 
like^ plan,  whether  it  was  followed  or 
not,  and  he  asked — 

*•  *  Had  wo  not  better  view  the  body 
first,  my  lord  ?' 

**  *  No,*  replied  the  peer,  in  a  solemn 
tone;  *I  think  refreshment  will  accumi- 
DAte  your  discernment;'  adding,  sotto 
voce,  *  the  chicken  will  get  cold. 

"  *  Oh !'  said  the  coroner,  and  in  he 
walked  into  the  dining-room,  guided  by 
a  wave  of  the  peer's  hand. 

"  *  Dang  it,*  said  Stubbs  to  Dickens, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  followed  his  com- 
manding  officers,  and  beheld  a  mighty 
sirloin  still  hissing  and  crackling  at  the 
end  of  a  long  table,  covered  with  re- 
splendentlv  white  damask — '  Dang  it, 
Dickens,  1  didn't  know  these  quests  was 
soch  capital  things.  I  hope  there'll  be 
a  many  more  killed  in  the  county.' 

"  *  They  is*nt  all  like  this,  1  should 
think,'  said  Dickens. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  party 
advanced  to  tho  table ;  but  a  slight  em- 
barrassment ensued  from  the  fact  of 
certain  white  napkins  Innng  laid  down 
between  each  knife  and  fork,  concealing 
within  the  labyrinth  of  their  folds  an 
excellent  piece  of  white  bread. 

"  'What's  this  for  ?'  said  Stubbs,  as 
he  took  his  place. 

•  "  •  To  keep  the  bn>ad  cosy,  I  should 
think,'  said  Dickens,  looking  under  his 
napkin.  But  at  that  moment  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  volunteer  ser- 
geant, who  was  a  man  never  embar- 
rassed about  any  thing.  He  saw  the 
white  napkin,  he  saw  the  fine  red  mo- 
rocco chair ;  he  was  conscious  that  the 
g^ments  of  his  nether  man  might  not 
leave  the  most  delicate  remembrance  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  placed.  He  re- 
membered in  his  days  of  pipe-clay  having 
imprinted  his  exact  proportions  upon  a 
horse-hair  seat  at  his  colonel's.  With  a 
rapidity  of  combination  indicative  of  tho 
man  of  true  genius,  and  without  the 
•lightest  hesitation  to  betray  ignorance 
or  doubt,  he  seized  the  napkm,  unfolded 
it«  spread  it  upon  his  chair,  and  sat 
down.  Such  is  the  force  of  ease  and 
••If-oonfidenco  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
^t  CTery  man  followed  his,e?c^mple  on 


the  instant.  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
did  so,  havuig  no  knowledge  whether 
ho  was  right  or  not,  when  we  every  day 
see,  in  the  first  ]e|«islativo  assembly  in 
the  world,  large  bouies  of  men  following 
any  self-confident  fool  that  will  lead 
them,  knowing  him  to  be  wrong  the 
whole  time. 

"  The  coroner  knew  better,  but  he 
said  nothing  upon  that  score,  only  com-« 
nianded  Mr.  Gamaliel  Dickens,  in  an 
authoritative  tone,  to  say  grace  like  a 
Christian,  which  Mr.'  Dickens  did  ac- 
cordingly, exclaiming — 

**  *  For  this  here  coroner's  inquest, 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful.* 

"  *  Amen,'  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  down 
they  sat  again. 

"  The  servants  hi  the  meanwhile,  who 
were  collected  to  help  them,  nearly 
choked  themselves  with  their  fingers  to 

f prevent  themselves  from  roaring  with 
aughter;  but  having  received  a  hint 
from  their  lord  that  it  was  not  particu- 
larly necessary  the  perceptions  of  the 
jury  should  be  very  clear,  they  con- 
tinued to  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  good  ale  till  such  time  as  the  coroner 
himself  thought  fit  to  interpose,  and  to 
give  a  hint  that  it  was  necessary  they 
should  view  the  body.  Immediately 
after  these  words  were  spoken,  one  of 
the  attendants  quitted  the  room,  and 
another,  after  conversing  with  the  coro- 
ner, benignly  offered  to  show  the  jury 
the  way,  which  they  were  certainly  in 
no  condition  to  discover  themselves. 

**  For  his  part,  the  crown  officer 
judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  suffer 
tJiem  to  make  their  inspection  without  his 
presence — there  being  yet  about  four 
p^lasses  of  Madeira  in  the  decanter.  The 
jury  therefore  trooped  out,  and  the  coro- 
ner remained  with  his  wine,  taking  his 
first  glass  leisurely  enough,  and  picking 
his  teeth  between  whiles:  the  next  glass 
was  somewhat  more  accelerated ;  but  it 
had  scarcely  found  its  way  to  his  lips 
when  the  voice  of  Stubbs  was  heard, 
shouting  aloud  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs — 

.  **/ Mr.  Crowner!  Mr.  Crownerl  will 
you  ha'  the  goodness  joost  to  step  up 
and  say  whether  I  be  to  sit  upon  the 

boady  or  not — them  d d  fellows  won't 

let  me  get  on.  I  came  here  to  sit  upon 
the  boady,  and  dang  me  I  if  I  won't,  if 
I  have  law  upon  my  side.* 

**  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the 
tone  of  a  deeply-injured  person,  and  the 
coroner  exclaiming — '  the  idiots  I'  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  re-fillcd 
and  re-emptied  his  glass,  and  rushed  up 
stairs. 

"  The  scene  that  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Fitzurse's  room 
was  rather  shocking.  The  assembled 
body  of  jurors  filled  up  tbQ  entrance, 
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lome  of  them  looking  flashed  and  indie* 
nant,  some  of  them  K>oking  bewildered, 
•ome  of  them  rather  merry.  Two  ser- 
rants,  in  the  oonvnlsions  of  smothered 
laughter,  were  keeping  them  off  from 
the  oed  of  death,  whereon,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  half-closed  shatters,  might 
be  seen  lying  the  oatstretched  form  and 
pale  face  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Fre- 
derick Augnstos  Fitsarse,  with  two 
copious  streams  of  a  red  colour  distain- 
ing  his  brow  and  cheeks  from  a  small 
di^k  spot  on  his  forehead.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  was  beheld,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spirit  lamp  which  threw  a 
ghastly  blue  glare  oyer  the  whole  apart- 
ment, a  tall,  portly  gentleman  with  a 
rosy  countenance,  a  powdered  wig,  with 
two  rows  of  curls  on  each  side  of  his 
head,  and  a  stout  powdered  queue  be- 
hind. He  was  dressed  in  a  close  cut 
ooat  of  black,  well  powdered  on  the 
•ollar,  a  thick  white  neckcloth,  long 
flapped  black  waistcoat,  black  silk 
hreeohes  and  stockings,  and  silyer 
buckles,  a  gold  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  a 
oane  hung  at  his  wrist,  and  although  he 
was  oertfunly  a  very  good-looking  elderly 
centleman,  no  one  would  haye  taken  him 
for  rollicking  Tom  Hamilton,  unless  they 
were  much  ^tter  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  any  of  the  jurors  there  present. 
At  the  moment  of  the  coroner's  ap- 
proach that  most  respectable  personae^e 
was  bending  oyer  tne  corpse  of  Air. 
Fitsurse,  affecting  busily  to  smooth 
down  some  of  the  bed  clothes,  which 
one  of  the  too  zealous  jurymen  had 
deranged  in  an  effort  actually  to  sit 
upon  the  body.  It  was  evident,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  surgeon — ^for  the  coroner 
concluded  at  once  that  such  must  be  the 
•haracter  of  the  personage  before  him — 
it  was  very  eyident,  I  say,  that  the  sur- 

Son  must  haye  been  a  dear  friend  to 
r.  Fitzurse,  for  as  he  bent  down  his 
head  he  was  clearly  affected  by  a  spas- 
modic motion,  and  warm  tears  con- 
tinued to  fall  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  corpse,  oyer  whom  also  he  seemed 
to  be  muttering  some  prayer  or  ejacula- 
tion, as  his  lips  parted  and  a  low  mur- 
muring was  heard  in  the  room. 

"  In  front,  howeyer,  was  a  much 
more  important  person,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  coroner,  being  no  other  than 
the  peer  himself.  Most  unfortunately, 
indeed,  it  happened  that  the  yiscount 
had  been  seized  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment with  another  yiolent  fit  of  cough- 
ing, which  interrupted  him  sadly. 

**  *  Take  them  away,  coroner,*  he 
cried,  '  take  them  away  {coughs  cough, 
cough,  cough),  we've  had  quite  enough 
of  them  {cough,  cough,  cough)  ;  they  ve 
Tie  wed  the  body  (cough,  cough,  cough), 
and,  by  jingo,  now  they  want  to  sit  upon 
it  r  (fiough,  cwgh,  cough,) 
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Well,  wam't  I  toald  that  I  were 
to  sit  upon  'um,'  said  Mr.  Dickens.  *  I 
want  nothing  more  nor ' 

"  *  Silence !'  cried  the  coroner.  *  Have 
you  viewed  the  body,  gentlemen  ?' 

*♦  *  Oh  ay,  we've  viewed  'un,'  said 
Stubbs ;  *  but  you  see,  Mr.  Coroner — ' " 

*'  *  Well,  if  you  have  viewed  it,*  said 
the  coroner,  who  bore  his  drink  dis« 
creetly,  *  walk  down  stairs.* 

"  *  kight  shoulders  forward,'  cried 
the  ex-volunteer  sergeant,  '  single  file, 
march  1'  and  away  they  trooped  at  the 
word  of  command,  nearly  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  the  rapidity  of  the  de« 
scent. 

**  The  coroner  brought  up  the  rear-— 
the  door  of  the  deceased  gentleman's 
room  was  shut — and  up  started  the 
corpse,  holding  both  his  sides  and  roar- 
ing with  laughter  I 

"  <  Hurra?  cried  the  disconsolate 
father,  sinking  into  an  arm  chair,  with 
his  heels  beatmg  the  ground,  and  his 
fat  stomach  heaving  up  and  down  like  a 
soufilet. 

**  *  Driven  them  from  the  field,  by 
Jupiter  I'  cried  the  surgeon,  handing  a 
glass  of  punch  out  of  the  spirit  lamp 

to  the  corpse ;  *  but  d n  it,  my  loro, 

we  must  Keep  serious;  our  part  isn't 
played  out  yet,  and  they  have  rvrj 
nearly  beaten  us  already.  Why,  if  that 
fellow  who  would  sit  upon  the  body  had 
been  a  little  nearer,  he  d  have  heara  the 
chuckles  in  the  dead  man's  stomach.* 

**  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I'  cried 
the  peer,  '  it's  capital.  But  come,  Tom, 
as  you  say,  we  must  get  back  our  long 
faces.  Give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water ; 
if  any  thing  will  make  me  serious,  that 
will.  There  now,  that's  sad  enough  I 
Come  now,  Tom,  let  us  go  and  give 
evidence.  See  that  your  wig's  right, 
old  fellow.* 

"  Tom  went  to  a  glass,  adjusted  his 
curls  ;  and  while  the  Honourable  Henry 
Frederick  Augustas  took  another  ladle 
full  of  the  revivifying  fluid,  the  peer  and 
his  companion  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  servants  who  haid 
brought  Mr.  Fitzurse  home  from  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  affray,  as  the  coroner 
termed  it,  were  giving^unconsciously  a 
false  impression  by  their  true  evldenee 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  their  respee- 
table  young  master. 

'*  A  little  bustle  ensued  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  viscount  and  Tom  Hamil- 
ton, all  the  jurors  rising,  and  pulling  at 
the  hair  upon  their  foreheads,  while  the 
two  gentlemen  took  seats  beside  the 
coroner.  The  evidence  of  the  servants 
was  soon  concluded,  and  the  crown 
officer  then  turned  to  the  peer,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  BIr.  He*- 
yitree,  the  famous  surgeon.  The  coro- 
ner and  Mr.  Heavitree  bowed,  and  then 
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the  former  inauired  whether  the  vis- 
count  had  any  information  to  give  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion. 

**  *  I  shall  be  very  happy,'  answered 
his  lordship,  with  a  rueful  air,  '  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  may  be  asked 
of  me.* 

•*  *  Ahem  !*  said  the  coroner.  *  May 
I  ask  if  you  have  any  precise  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  person  whose  hand 
eommittea  this  sad  act  ?  As  yet  we 
have  nothing  but  hearsay,  for  none  of 
the  witnesses  we  have  examined  were 
present.' 

**  *  Why,*  replied  the  peer,  *  I  saw  a 
challenge  given  to  my  son,  the  night  be- 
fore last,  from  a  yoimg  dog  of  the  name 
of  Worrel,  and  so  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
him.' 

"  *  Precisely,'  replied  the  coroner  with 
with  a  sapient  '^look.  *  Pray,  my  lord, 
is  your  lordship' aware  of  who  was  your 
son's  second  upon  this  tragical  expedi- 
tion ?' 

**  The  peer  cocked  his  eye  at  Mr. 
Heavitree  with  a  look  of  indescribable 
fun,  and  then  replied — 

••  *  Oh,  yes.  I  know  quite  well.  A 
young  rakehelly  vagabond  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  better  known  as 
Tom  Hamilton  the  Blazer,  a  desperate 
hand  at  the  bottle  and  among  the  girls, 
a  capital  shot,  and  rather  fond  of  fish- 
ing. Never  ask  him  to  nny  of  your 
houses,  gentlemen,  for  he'll  drink  you 
a  pipe  of  Madeira  in  no  time.  He  got 
the  poor  boy  into  a  number  of  scrapes, 
and  I  dare  say  this  was  all  his  fault  if 
the  truth  were  known.' 

*•  The  coroner  took  down  all  the  par- 
ticulars carefully,  and  after  putting  a 
few  more  very  pertinent  questions,  he 
turned  to  the  jury,  inquiring  if  they 
wished  to  ask  his  lordship  any  thing. 

"  Up  started  Stubbs  without  more  ado. 

•*  *  Why,  my  lord,'  he  said,  with  the 
usual  tug,  *  I  do  wish  to  ax  your  lord- 
ship one  thing,  which  is — couldn't  you 
just  give  us  another  mug  of  that  ere 
ale?  It's  woundy  dry  work  sitting 
here.' 

**  The  coroner  reproved  him  solemnly ; 
but  the  peer  was  more  complacent,  and 
the  ale  was  brought  up;  upon  which 
no  farther  questions  were  asked  by  the 
jury.  The  coroner  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Heavitree,  and^  begged  that  he  would 
make  any  statement  he  thought  proper 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  death. 

"  Tom  now  gave  back  the  peer  his 
shrewd  look,  and  replied — 

**  *  I  have  examined  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  find  a  small  wound  injthe 
centre  of  the  forehead,  which  is  the  only 
thing  about  him  likely  to  cause  death 
Jthat  I  can  discover.  It  is  not  indeed 
vtry  profound,  and  on  examining  it  I 


certahily  did  not  reach  the-  brain,  but 
this,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  de* 
ceased's  family,  did  not  Borprise  me,  at 
that  or^an  in  hie  noble  house  is  ordinaril  j 
exceedmg  small,  and  perhaps  in  his  case 
may  bo  wanting  altoc^ether.' 

*'  *  Whew !'  cried  the  peer  with  a  long 
shrill  whistle. 

'*  *  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  coroner^ 
'  you  forget  his  lordship's  presence.' 

*"  Ha,  ha,  ha!'  cried  one  of  the 
bumpkins,  who  took  the  joke  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it. 

**  *  I  do  not  forget  in  the  least/  re- 
plied Tom  Hamilton,  imbibing  an  enor^ 
mous  pinch  of  snuff,  and  iookin?  round 
with  the  contemptuous  superiority  of  ft 
great  surgeon,  who  always  seems  to 
feel  that  our  bones,  limbs,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  arteries  are  all  at  liis  dispo- 
sal, and  that  he  may  cut  us  up  morally 
and  physically  whenever  he  pleases.  '  1 
do  not  forget  at  all,  Mr.  Coroner,  nor  is 
there  any  offence  to  his  lordship ;  there 
are  many  more  men  in  the  world  with- 
out brains  than  you  Imow  of.  Now  I 
will  very  willingly  this  moment  bring 
down  my  circular,  saw,  and  just  take  a 
little  bit,  not  bigger  than  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  out  of  tne  skulls  of  the  gentl*^ 
men  here  present,  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  that  in  two  heads  out  of  three  yon 
won't  find  four  pennvweights  of  brains  1' 

"  There  was  an  evidentl>ustle  amongst 
the  jury  and  an  evident  tendency  to  ran 
towards  the  door,  Dickens,  who  was  % 
stout  fellow,  muttering  to  himself — '  FU 
knock  thee  down,  if  thou  touchest  my 
head!' 

**  Tom  Hamilton,  however,  proceeded 
in  his  character  of  surgeon — 

**  *  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  Mr. 
Coroner,  that  people  can't  get  on  in  the 
world  without  brains.  For  my  part  I 
think,  physiologically  speaking,  the  less 
brains  a  man  has  the  better.  Why,  I 
have  known  a  famous  ministry  keep  off 
and  on  for  ten  years  together,  and  not 
three  out  of  the  whole  party  had  any 
brains  at  all.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  state  to  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Fitzurse  was  reduced,  as  you  have  it  in 
evidence,  about  six  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  was,  either  by  the  rapid  and 
violent  propulsion  of  some  small  hard 
substance — whether  round  or  angular,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say — against 
the  central  part  of  the  osfrotUis:  or  bj 
the  violent  and  rapid  propulsion  of  Ins 
osfrontis  against  some  small  hard  sub- 
stance— whether  round  or  angular  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.' 

«<  *  That  is  to  say,'  said  the  coron^, 

.'that  either    a  pistol   ball    came  and 

knocked  a  hole  in  his  head,  or  he  went 

and  knocked  his  head  agunst  a  pistol 

baU?' 
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'**  You  will  put  what  interpretation 

Syon  my  words  you  please,  sir/  replied 
e  pretended  surgeon,  with  an  air  of 
profound  wisdom;  *  I  have  given  my 
opinion,  and  as  this  is  a  delicate  matter 
I  shall  say  no  more.' 

"*Very  right  too,'  cried  Stubbs. 
•For  my  part,  Mr.  Crowner,  I  think 
the  matter  s  very  clear.  It's  a  case  of 
manslaufi^hter.' 

*•  *  Halloo  !*  cried  Dickens.  *  Man- 
slaughter 1  I  think  it's  sunmiut  avuss 
than  that.' 

""*Why  how  can  that  be?*  cried 
Stubbs.  *  If  it  had  been  a  woman  it 
would  have  been  murder,  but  as  it's  a 
man  it's  manslaughter  I' 

"*I  vote  for  feeli/'de^se !'  said  a 
small  tailor  from  the  end  of  the  table ; 
and  every  man  now  put  forth  his  opi- 
nion, each  being  different  from  the  other. 
Some  insisted  upon  homicide,  some  upon 
murder,  some  upon  petty  larceny. 

**  The  coroner  then  rose  and  obtained 
silence,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
gentlemen  the  real  meaning  of  the 
yarious  terms  they  had  picked  up  like 
children  fathering  pebbles  on  the  sea 
shore  without  knowing  what  they  really 
were.  Being  also  primed  and  loaded  by 
the  worthy  riscount,  he  gave  them  very 
broadly  to  understand  that  their  verdict 
must  be  one  of  murder,  and  was  going 
on  to  mark  clearly  the  distinctions  be- 
tween that  crime  and  any  other,  when  a 
{[entleman  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate look,  rose  solemnly,  scratched 
his  head,  and  said — 

"  •  Well,  Mr.  Crowner,  I  don't  know 
—  but  I  can't  make  out  that  hole  in 
hbheadr 

"  The  matter  had  well  nigh  begun  all 
over  again.  The  coroner,  however, 
•topped  imperiously  this  system  of  trv- 
iog  back,  and  having  so  explained  the 
matter  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  men  comine  to  any 
Dut  one  conclusion,  he  left  it,  like  other 
high  officers,  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 
Alter  a  moment's  consultation,  however, 
to  his  horror  and  astonishment  the  per- 
sonage who  acted  as  foreman  returned 
a  verdict  of  '  wilful  murder  against  the 
Honourable  Henry  Frederick  Augustus 
Fitsurse,  and  other  persons  unknown,* 
and  to  this  they  stuck  in  spite  of  all  the 
coroner  could  say." 

We  have  now,  somewhat  in  slovenly 
fashion,  we  own  it,  introduced  our 
readers  to  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
amusing  story.  We  have  briefly  told 
them  something  of  the  author's  inten- 
tions, and  still  more  passingly,  pro- 
duced one  or  two  of  his  leamng  cha- 
racters. Yet  enough  have  we  quoted 
to  show  that  his  powers  as  a^  writer 


are  no  less  remarkable  than  they*  are 
varied :  bearing  evidence  of  one  whose 
style  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
pictures  of  grave  and  gay,  of  lively 
and  severe  ;  eminently  gifted  with  hu- 
mour, he  sees  those  little  traits  of 
human  nature,  which  need  but  the 
cunning  flnger  to  point  them  out  to 
our  laughter,  to  make  us  enjoy  them 
richly — he  is  no  less  successful  in 
scenes  of  stronger  and  more  passion- 
ate interest.  The  Are  is  pictured  forth 
with  a  masterlv  hand — the  falling  tim- 
bers crash,  and  the  red  sparks  fall  in 
showers  around  you  as  you  read ;  and 
yet  amid  all,  a  few  words  draw  you 
from  the  material  interest  of  the  scene, 
to  the  living  actors,  and  carry  you 
away  with  the  current  of  the  story. 

Neither  does  our  space  nor  our  in- 
clination permit  of  our  tracing  out  the 
details  of  the  story.  Independent  of  its 
artful  construction,  which  would  ren- 
der such  a  task,  in  narrow  limits,  im- 
possible, we  would  not  mar  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  by  a  meagre 
sketch,  nor  injure  the  author's  con- 
ceptions by  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
transitions  from  incident  to  incident, 
which  such  a  summary  must  conyey. 
Far  rather  would  we  impart  some  im- 
pression of  his  habit  of  thought,  and 
his  power  of  expression,  both  singu- 
larly clear  and  vivid.  The  following 
picture  of  an  early  morning  in  Lon- 
don, admirably  serves  to  illustrate 
both  our  own  meaning,  and  one  of 
those  many  peculiarities  in  which  his 
writing  reminds  us  of  a  most  favoured 
describer  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
great  city : — 

**  The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico  was  an 
early  man,  and  although  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charino^  Cross,  is  one  of  those 
houses  in  which  one  can  practise  early 
habits  with  greater  impunity  than  any 
where  else,  yet  even  there  he  scared  a 
dull  housemaid  on  the  stairs,  who  was 
listening  to  something  that  Boots  was 
saying  with  their  faces  very  close  toge- 
ther. They  both  concluaed  that  he 
must  be  the  centleman  who  was  goin? 
by  the  five  o  clock  heavy  Bristol,  ana 
Boots  began  to  inquire  concerning  his 
luggae^e. 

"The  chevalier,  however,  set  him 
right ;  and  issued  forth  into  the  streets 
of  London,  gazing  round  him  with  the 
curiosity  which  the  scenes  of  the  great 
metropolis  might  naturally  produce. 
He  had  the  fairest  opportunity  in  the 
world   of    studying    proper   names— 
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which,  let  me  tell  the  reader,  is  no  im- 
important  chapter  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  national  character.  There  they 
stood,  in  long  rows  against  the  boarded- 
up  windows  of  the  shops — sometimes 
bearing  a  clear  or  a  mystic  reference  to 
the  trades  which  were  inscribed  after 
them  ;  sometimes  set  up  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  sort  of  business  which  the 
proprietors  had  chosen.  There  was  Mr. 
Gold,  the  jeweller,  and  Mr.  Spratt,  the 
fishmonj^er,  and  Mr.  Woollen,  the  ho- 
sier, and  Mr.  Bond,  the  law-stationer : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  Mr. 
Hogsflesh,  the  perfumer,  Mr.  Boxer,  the 
man-milliner,  Mr.  Silver-tongue,  the 
brass-founder,  and  Mr.  Rotten,  the 
pork-butcher.  There  was  a  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom  who  dealt  in  lace,  and  on  one 
door  appeared  Mr.  Heavysides,  profes- 
sor of  dancing.  Mr.  Stone  dealt  in 
feather-beds,  and  Mr.  Golightly  in 
Cheshire  cheeses.  "We  could  go  a  great 
deal  farther,  and  tell  all  the  manifold 
curious  nomens  and  cognomens  that  the 
chevalier  examined  and  noted  down  ; 
but  to  say  the  truth  the  subject  is  a  de- 
licate one,  and — besides  all  the  filthy  and 
obscene  names  with  which  Englishmen 
have  thought  fit  to  bedizen  themselves, 
and  which  made  Mr.  de  Lunatico  judge 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  people  ought 
to  remigrate  to  his  own  sphere — there 
may  be  many  a  one  which  might  offend 
some  of  our  dearly  beloved  readers  to 
have  handled  lightly,  and  therefore  we 
forbear.  Onward  went  the  chevalier, 
however,  with  his  peculiar  jaunty  and 
inquiring  look,  remarking  the  various 
classes  who  at  that  early  hour  take  their 
way  out,  and  begin  the  miseries  and  la- 
bours of  the  day.  But  we  must  not 
trespass  by  our  descriptions  upon  the 
peculiar  walk  of  any  gentleman  who  has 
written  upon  the  humorous  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  for,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
particular  individuals  are  allowed  to 
establish  a  right  prescriptive  in  certain 
walks,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  hold  good  with  authors  also. 
Milkmen,  pickpockets,  women  of  the 
town,  are  all  very  tenacious  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  although  authors  may  be  an 
inferior  class,  as  the  government  seems 
to  think  them,  they  may  perhaps  im- 
prove by  aping  their  betters.  We  will 
therefore  simply  give  a  few  of  the  che- 
▼alier's  brief  notes,  recording  his  matu- 
tinal excursion  through  the  streets  of 
the  great  metropolis.  After  comment- 
ing upon  the  names,  he  goes  on. 


*'  '  Mem.  All  men  in  London  before 
six  o'clock  walk  with  their  shoulders  up 
to  their  cars,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  Query — Can  they  be  afraid 
that  if  they  took  theirs  out  other  people 
would  put  their  hands  in  ?  N.B. — All 
I  met  were  of  a  class  which  seemed  to 
have  the  least  cause  for  fearing  such  a 
process. 

"  *  Mem.  That  the  noses  of  all 
cobblers  who  live  in  stalls  in  London  are 

red,  and  turn  up  at  the  point.    Query 

Can  this  proceed  from  frequent  haromer« 
ing  between  the  nose  and  the  lapstone  ? 
N.B — It  is  but  natural  the  nose  should 
keep  itself  out  of  the  way. 

"  *  Mem.  The  quantity  of  cabbage 
consumed  in  London  must  be  immense. 
In  Co  vent  Garden  alone  I  saw  coming 
in  enough  to  supply  the  whole  moon. 
N.B. — They  must  dress  their  cabbage 
in  gin,  for  there  was  a  very  strong 
smell  of  that  fluid  amongst  all  the 
people  collected  to  buy  and  sell,  Mem. 
— To  try  the  experiment  when  I  get 
home. 

**  *  Mem.  Saw  a  gentleman  leaning 
against  a  post  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
called  Russell;  was  hiccupping  violently, 
and  looking  as  if  he  did  not  see  very  dis- 
tinctly, nevertheless  he  was  preaching  to 
a  mob  of  boys  around  him  who  were  pick- 
ing  his  pocket.  The  sermon  was  tole- 
rable. He  must  have  been  a  clergyman, 
because  he  had  on  a  black  coat.  N.B.-^ 
The  English  clergymen  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Query— Do  they  always 
preach  drunk?*" 

And  now^  reader,  whatever  your 
complexion  of  madness — and  some  form 
of  the  malady  '<  The  Commissioner*' 
could  surely  pronounce  you  afflicted 
with — read  this  book.  There  is  much 
interest  in  it ;  there  is  much  wisdom. 
There  is  wit>  too>  sharp  and  sparkling ; 
and  humour,  racy  and  mellow  as  old 
wine.  But  better  than  all,  amid  the 
heavy  censures  of  vice  and  wickedneas 
in  which  its  pages  teem,  amidst  all  its 
sarcasm  on  the  callous  and  unworthy 
features  of  a  cold  and  heartless  code 
of  society,  there  is  a  vein  of  manly 
honesty^  and  sound  English  feelings 
which  grows  rarer  with  us  every  day, 
and  threatens,  ere  long,  to  be  among^ 
the  memories  of  the  good  things  that 
dwelt  with  our  fathers. 
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Thees  is  something  in  the  conflict  now 
at  issue  between  the  repealers  and  their 
antagonists  so  singularly  and  deeply 
ozoitingy  that  we  have  more  than  once 
surprised  ourselves  absorbed  in  the 
Interest  of  the  game  to  a  degree  which 
has  caused  us  to  forget  our  personal 
concern  in  it.  So^  we  have  neard,  it 
fares  with  unhappy  mariners  drawn 
within  the  influence  of  some  dread 
whirlpool}  in  which,  if  they  cannot 
break  the  fatal  fascination  it  exerts 
over  them>  they  will  be  engulphed  and 
lost.  So«  we  are  reminded,  perished 
Plinyi  in  the  contemplation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon less  appalling  than  the  moral 
Maelstrom  which  now  seems  to  expect 
Great  Britain  as  its  prey.  All  we  can 
say  to  excuse  our  own  temporary  un- 
consciousness of  danger  is>  that  we 
have  not»  like  the  great  naturalist, 
courted  it ;  and  that  we  have  not  ne- 
glected anything  in  our  poor  power 
to  give  warning  that  it  was  at  hand. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conflict  upon  which  it  is 
our  allotted  part  to  be  mactive  gazers, 
we  feel  that  a  partial  forgetfulness  of 
self  scarcely  needs  excuse  or  explana- 
tion.    We  are  deeply  persuaded,  that, 
in  the  ample  range  of  nistory,  there  is 
no  example  of  a  struggle  like  this  by 
which  Ireland  is  now  agitated,  and  the 
British   empire  threatened  with  con- 
Yolsion  and  ruin — a  struggle  in  which 
the  ends  were  so  vast  and  the  agencies 
80  extraordinary.     On  the  one  hand> 
the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  this  world  is 
aimed  at*  through  a  process  of  peaceful 
agitation  for  which  the  free  spirit  of 
our  constitution  provides  facilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  to  baffle 
these  daring  aims  by  affording   the 
freest  scope  to  the  devices  for  their 
accomplishment ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the   integrity  of  the  British  empire 
can  be  ensured,  by  affording  such  lati- 
tude of  indulgence  to  its  enemies,  as 
shall  permit  hostility  to  evaporate  and 
exhaust  itself  in  the  throes  of  a  mena- 
cing but  peaceful  agitation. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  aims  and 
expectations  of  two  parties  on  which 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  through- 
out Europe  is  fixed ;  on  the  issue  of 


whose  contest  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, humanly  speaking,  is  dependent. 
If  Mr.  O'Connell  prevail,  even  for  a 
brief  season,  England  will,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  lose  her  high  place  above 
nations.  If  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  succeed,  we  are  taught  to  hope* 
the  an ti- Anglican  spirit  in  Ireland  will 
be  laid,  and  for  ever.  How  earnestlyy 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  alternative* 
we  take  the  spirits  of  the  passing  mo- 
ment to  task.,  and  question  them  re« 
specting  the  future — bow  earnestly  do 
we  scrutinize  the  policy  of  those  who 
direct  the  movements  in  favour  of  re- 
peal, and  of  those  to  whose  wisdom 
and  good  faith  the  safety  of  the  empire 
has  been  confided ;  and  with  what 
"miser  care"  do  we  hoard  every  hi* 
cident  or  circumstance  that  seems  to 
promise  an  issue  favourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire !  I 

The  avowed  policy  of  each  of  these 
opposing  parties  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Blr.   O'Connell  declares  his  purpoio 
and  his  hope  to  be,  that  he  will  obtain 
firom  Great  Britain,  by  peaceful  agita- 
tion, a  repeal  of  the  legislative  tmion. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  expect,  that* 
by  giving  the  amplest  latitude  to  this 
peaceful  agitation,  and  merely  taking 
precautions  to  prevent  its  freshening 
into  war,  it  will  subside  of  itself,  an3 
with  it  will  die  away  the  hopes  which 
have  sustained  for  so  long  a  lapse  of 
time  a  spirit)  of  disaffection  and  dia- 
order.     Such  is,  in  its  principle*  tiie 
policy  of  each  of  the  two  parties.     In 
comparing  their  respective  merits*  and 
presaging  their  prospects  of  success* 
perhaps   the    first    cUstinction  which 
strikes  us  is  one  favourable  to  Mr. 
O'Connell.     It  is  this :  the  repealers* 
policy  has  had  the  effect  of  cementing 
the  closest  union  between  all  who  ap- 
prove of  its  object ;  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  had  the  effect  of  d^-* 
viding  among  themselves*  or  of  es- 
tranging from  their  leader.  Conserva- 
tives devotedly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  British  connection.     This  must  be 
regarded  as,  at  the  least,  an  imhappy 
accident. 

There  are  some,  we  are  aware*  who 
impute  the  discontent  of  Irish  Con- 
servatives  to   motives   unworthy   of 
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them.     Thej  are  dbsatbfied^  it  is  said^ 
with  their  leader^  because  he  is  impar- 
tial.   Were  he  to  flatter  Orange  hopes 
and  prejudices^  and  to  deny  to  Roman 
Catholics  their  due  share  of  official 
^BLVOUTy  his  party  in  Ireland  would  be 
as  numerous  and  as  staunch  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  his  highest  popularity  ; 
bat  because  he  has  endeavoured  to  deal 
equal  justice  to  all^  and  to  govern  for 
a  people,  not  a  party,  partizans  have 
fallen  from  him.     This  is  most  unjust. 
At  this  moment  it  would  probably  be 
found,  that,  among  the  supporters  of 
the  minbter,  none  have  been  more  un- 
wavering than  those  who  are  accused 
the  most  sharply  of  deserting  him, 
namely,  what  might  be  termed  the 
Orange  section  of  the  Conservative 
party.     But  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
arguing  a  question  like  this.      The 
conduct  of  Irish  Protestants  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  has  abundantly 
disproved  the  charge  against  them. 
They  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  prime 
minister's    position,  and,   instead    of 
compbdning    because    they    had    not 
an  ampler  share  of  patronage  and  fa- 
vour than  that  to  which  they  were  en- 
titledf  they  suffered  much  without  re« 
monstrance  or  complaint,  because  they 
felt  that,  in  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  government  was 
placed,  it    could    not    redress   their 
wrongs,  unless  at  a  risk,  or  perhaps  a 
loss,  greater  than  they  were  willing  to 
see  hazarded.    We  leave  the  subject- 
it  is  one  which,  at  this  moment,  we 
could  not  thoroughly  examine  without 
prejudice  to  some  interest  which  we 
respect — and  will  content  ourselves 
wiui  observing,  that,  if   self-seekers 
only  have  fallen  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ranks,  he  and  the  country  may  be  well 
pleased  that  they  are  unmasked  and 
can  do  little  further  harm ;  but  if  the 
true-hearted  and  the  wise  have  recoiled 
or  remonstrated,  the  policy  which  has 
caused  their  distrust  or  fear  ought  to 
re-considered,  and    their    arguments 
against  it  weighed  with  a  most  serious 
attention.    The  apprehensions  of  Irish 
Conservatives,  dissatisfied    with    the 
policy  of  government,  may  be  reason- 
able or  may  be  groundless :  none  who 
believe  them  real  can  think  them  un- 
worthy of  being  cared  for.     The  fol- 
lowing passage,  extracted  from  a  speech 
of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  faithfully 
describes  them  :—• 

**He  C^*  Shaw)  could  assure  Ua 


noblo  friend   (Lord  EliotJ  and  every 
member  of  the  Irish  government,  that 
he  entertained  for  them  every  personal 
respect  and  good  will ;  he  appreciated 
the  courtesy  and  the  hip;h  and  honourable 
bearing  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Eliot^, 
but  men  who  felt  their  properties,  their 
families,  their  houses,  ana  everything 
they  valued,  to  be  at  stake,  could  not 
afford  to  bow  and  compliment   those 
away  (cheers)  ;  and  if  his  noble  friend, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in  the 
Irish    government,   would    stand  with 
folded  arms  upon  what  was  that  night 
called  the  *  do-nothing  system,'  and  look 
on  quietly  at  such  agitation  as  was  then 
disporting  itself  in  &eland,  on  the  very 
brink  of  outbreak  and  revolution  (hear, 
hear),  when  the  slightest  casualty,  an 
intemperate  word,  or  hasty  expression, 
or  premature  sign  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  that  movement,  might  preci- 
pitate the  whole  country  into  a  depth  of 
outrage,  and  bloodshed,  and  ruin,  which 
no  human  eye  could  fathom  (cheers)— 
then  the  government  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  tne  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects 
of  the  Crown  felt  uneasiness  and  alarm, 
and  a  want  of  that  confidence  which  % 
firm  government  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  could  alone  inspire 
under  the  present  circumstances  in  Ire« 
land  (cheers)." 

We  shall  by-and-by  return  to  the 
case  of  the  dissentient  Conservatives ; 
for  the  present  we  turn  to  dissentients 
of  a  different  description.       While 
Conservatives  complain  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  defend  the  legislative 
union  against  its  enemies,  by  suppress* 
ing  with  a  strong  hand  the  unconsti- 
tutional agitation  through  which  thejr 
hope  for  success,  there  are  others  who 
insist  that  he  ought  to  adopt  a  more 
pliant  policy  ;    and  that,  mstead  of 
compelling  the  disaffected  to  renounce 
their  pernicious  enterprise,  he  should 
bribe  them  into  an  abandonment  of  it 
by   concessions   which  would    imply 
faithlessness  in  the  party  granting  and 
the  party  accepting.      I^on  the  one 
hand.  Sir  Robert  Peel  disappoints  men 
of  principle  by  refusing  the  advice 
they  offer,  to  maintun  the  Union  and 
the  articles  of  Union  by  measures  of 
severity  towards  all  who  would  disturb 
either,  he  offends,  on  the  other  hand» 
men  of  no  principle,  by  rejecting  their 
counsel  also — that  of  guarding  the 
benefits  of  union  to  England,  by  vio- 
lating the  conditions  of  the  great  n»- 
tionid  compact  on  which  it  was  obtained. 
In  this  latter  case  we  believe  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  F^lt(^\^Ttfi\iV»^^ss^ 
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dient  than  it  is  obviously  jitst  and  ho- 
nourable. We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Union  can  be  maintained  by  a  violation 
of  its  articles.  The  breach  of  faith  would 
not  satisfy  the  adversaries  of  British 
eonnection^but  rather  would  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
their  country's  independence ;  it  would 
disffust  the  best  friends  of  England, 
and  would  remove  a  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  many  from  being 
absorbed  into  the  masses  of  the  re- 
pealers. These  reasons  had,  no  doubt, 
presented  themselves  long  since  to  our 
reader's  mind ;  they  merit,  however,  a 
somewhat  ampler  exposition. 

It  is  now  forty-three  years  since 
Great  Britain  purchased  from  the 
legislature  of  Ireland,  then  composed 
exclusively  of  Protestants  (with  few 
exceptions,  Protestants  of  the  Church 
of  England),  the  right  and  power  to 
l^fislate  for  them  and  their  country  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  advan- 
tages attendant  on  this  great  national 
settlement  were  very  considerable,  and 
the  price  paid  and  promised  for  them 
was  not,  we  are  bound  to  say,  inade- 
quate. We  speak  not  of  the  gold  pro- 
fusely lavished  to  gain  the  corrupt  by 
bribes  ;  we  think  of  the  compact  made 
between  the  people  of  two  independent 
countries,  of  the  honour  and  greatness 
of  England  pledged  to  assure  to  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Protestants  certain 
great  advantages  of  which  they  were 
found  possessed.  Foremost  among 
these  advantages  was  the  provision 
made  for  a  religious  ministration  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was,  apparently,  anoma- 
lous, that  an  establishment,  at  that  time 
wealthy,  should  be  maintiuned  for 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  people.  A  legislative 
union  with  England,  it  was  prombed, 
would  correct  this  seeming  irregula- 
rity. The  churches  of  the  two  king- 
doms were  to  become  one,  the  two 
peoples  were  to  be  united  into  one, 
and  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  was  to  be  thencetorth  the 
church  of  the  mi^ori^.  These  assu- 
rances were  embodied  in  the  articles 
of  Union,  of  which  the  fifth  declares 

'*  That  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the 
doetriiiei  worship,  discipline,  and  go* 


vemment  of  the  said  United  Church 
shall  bo,  and  shall  remain,  in  full  force 
for  ever ;  and  that  the  continuance  and 
preservation  of  the  said  United  Church, 
as  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part 
of  the  Union :  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  Courch  of  Scotland, 
shall  remain,  and  be  preserved,  as  the 
same  are  now  established  by  law,  and 
by  the  acts  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland." 

Politicians  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Ward  are  capable  of  making  the  dis« 
covery  that  this  article  contains  no 
especial  promise  with  respect  to  the 
temporalities  of  theEstablished  Church 
in  Ireland.  They  are  right:— and 
what  is  the  value  of  their  discovery, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  argu* 
ment  to  which  they  apply  it  ?  Simply 
this — that  the  Articles  of  Union  do 
not  encompass  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  with  securities  in 
the  benefit  of  which  the  Church  in 
England  does  not  participate.  Both 
branches  of  the  Church  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  law — the  obliga- 
tions of  the  coronation  oath— and,  we 
may  add,  the  true  interests  of  the 
country — as  guarantees  for  their  ruthU 
and  possessions — the  Church  in  Eng* 
land,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  its 
human  defences,  has  no  more— Jn  Ire- 
land has  no  less.  The  spirit  and  pur- 
port of  the  Articles  of  Union  was  to 
ensure  this  equality  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Ireland ;  its  purport  was  to 
deprive  its  enemies  of  that  very  argu- 
ment which  the  partisans  of  ''appro- 
priation" still  affect  to  find  in  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population. 

This  argument  is  doubly  vicious—. 
vicious  in  its  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  Irish  Roman  Catho« 
lies  as  well  as  of  those  which  have 
been  contracted  by  the  British  empire. 
Although  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
had  little  political  power  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  secure  their  acquiescence 
in  the  great  national  settlement  of  the 
Union.  This  was  done,  to  soma 
extent,  by  making  them  understand 
that  their  interests  were  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  it.  So  long  as  there  was 
a  Church  of  Ireland,  maintained  by 
lands  and  tithes,  in  a  country  where 
the  great  minority  of  the  people  wi^re 
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of  a  different  communioDyholdlug,  or  at 
least  accused  of  holding,  principles  of 
extreme  intolerance,  however  strongly 
they  might  disclaim  and  abjure  all  hos- 
tile purposes,  their  professions  would 
be  distrusted,  and  power,   of  which 
they  might  avail  themselves  to  over- 
throw   an    obnoxious    establishment, 
would  be  withheld  from  them  ; — but  so 
soon  as  the  Irish  Church  establishment 
became  a  part  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,   and  as   Ireland   sent  her 
quota  of  representatives  to   the  im- 
perial parliament,  the  fears  and  the 
distrust  of  Protestants  would  cease  to 
be  reasonable,  would  be  less  respected, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  would  give 
way  before  the  ample  assurances  which 
Roman  Catholics  were  ready  to  afford 
of  their  neutral  dispositions  towards 
the  temporalities  of  the  church.     Thus 
was  the  ''  Legislative  Union"  proposed 
and  carried.     Its  advocates  bade  Pro- 
testants dismiss  their  fears,  and  en- 
couraged  Romanists  to  hope.      The 
number  of  Roman   Catholics  in  Ire- 
land was  no  longer  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  a  church  whose  members 
were  to  be  henceforth  computed  for 
the  United   Kingdom — the  supposed 
principles  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
no  longer,  after  their  disclaimers,  to 
furnish  arguments  against  their  ad- 
mission to  political  power,  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  imperial  parliament,  their 
power  would  be  less  dangerous.    There 
was  this  difference,  however,  and  it 
was  very  important,  between  the  re- 
presentations made  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  those  by  which  Protestants  were 
influenced — the    latter  were   solemn 
declarations  of  the   State,  embodied 
in    public    acts    by    which    England 
became  bound  for  ever ; — the  other 
were  inferences,    natural,  no  doubt, 
and  reasonable,  from  the  relations  of 
the  new  political  system  to  which  the 
miion  was  to  give  birth,  but  unac- 
credited   and    unauthorised    by    any 
competent  power,  and  (pr  which  the 
British  nation   and    its    government 
were  wholly  irresponsible.      In  due 
course  of  time  the  latter  representa- 
tion, that  which-  encouraged  a  hope 
without  giving  a  promise,  was  realised. 
Roman  Catholics  were  entrusted  with 
political  power  to  an  extent  greater 
than  they  had   anticipated,  and    on 
terms  fiir  more  favorable.     They  be- 
came enabled  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
establishment  on  condition  of  abjuring 


by  a  solemn  oath  all  hostility  to  it^ 
and    swearing   that    they  would   not 
exercise  their  newly  acquired  powers 
to  its  detriment.     Their  spirit,  it  is 
said,  has  changed  with  their  condition  ; 
their  promises  and  engagements,  it  is 
said,  they  now  feel  too  burdensome  to 
respect  any  longer ;  and,  because  they 
are  reported  to  have  become  faithless 
and  forsworn,  England  is  invited  ''  to 
do  likewise."     She  obtained  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  protect  their  rights,  the 
power  to  legislate  for  their  country ; 
by  an  extraordinary  and  an  extrava- 
gant exercise  of  this  power  she  ad- 
mitted their  enemies  into  a  participa- 
tion of  it — and  now  that  these  enemies 
have  proved  themselves  truce-breakers 
and  false,  England  is  called  on,  not  to 
withdraw  from  them  powers  which  they 
had  dishonestly  obtained,  but  to  imitate 
their  bad  example,  by  betraying  friends 
who  have  confided  in   her,  and  who 
have  loyally  defended  her  interests  and 
honor  through  all  vicissitudes.     Such 
is  the  expedient  by  which  a  great  na- 
tion is  advised  to  relieve  itself  from 
an   embarrassment.      She  is  recom« 
mended  to  retain  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Legislative  Union,  and  to  re- 
lease herself  from  its  attendant  incon« 
veniences,  by  violating  engagements  to 
which  she  had  bound  herself  for  ever* 
Within  how  narrow  a  space  of  years 
may  political  eternities  be  begun  and 
ended  I ! 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  moralize. 
We  are  to  show  not  that  the  revolu- 
tionary expedient  for  maintaining  the 
union  is  unjust  and  base,  but  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  ineffectual.  It 
would  encourage,  without  conciliating, 
repealers;  and  it  would  alienate  the 
best  and  most  dismterested  among  the 
friends  of  British  connection.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  a  breach 
of  contract  is,  in  all  instances,  criminal, 
and  must  be  attended  in  all  by  cala- 
mitous consequences — but,  having  re- 
spect to  present  times  and  cut;um- 
stances,  we  affirm,  without  hesitation, 
that  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  would  be  a  grave  political 
error.  We  do  not  like  to  imagine 
possible  cases  in  which  a  breach  of 
contract  can  be  justified.  Such  cases 
in  general  ought  not  to  be  imagmed. 
The  necessity  which  enforces,  will 
excuse  them:  but  it  is  not  for  the 
mind   of  man  to   anticipate  sooh  a 
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necessity  before  it  has  arisen.  Antici- 
pitions  like  these,  if  they  become 
nabitual,  will  have  an  evil  influence 
on  the  moral  character.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  when  we 
speak  of  a  breach  of  contract,  our 
censures  apply  only  to  the  parties 
who  are  guUty  of  the  first  violation. 
If  the  Irish  rrotestants  have  been 
imtrue  to  their  engagements,  or  if 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
has  been  disimnroved,  we  ouffht,  of 
ourselves,  to  release  England  from  a 
duty  which  our  misconduct  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  discharge. 
If  the  Church  has  set  up  new  claims, 
or  proposed  new  articles  of  faith,  we 
cannot  plead  our  Articles  of  Union  as 
rendering  it  obligatory  upon  England 
to  enforce  them.  But  if  the  state  of 
•ociety  in  Ireland  has  been  generally 
improving — if,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, the  Church,  as  she  ought, 
has  taken  the  lead — if  she  has  corrected 
numerous  abuses,  by  which  her  useful- 
ness was  impaired  at  the  time  when 
England  contracted  an  obligation  to 
be  her  defender — if  no  objection  can 
Im  urged  ag^st  her  which  was  not 
in  force  in  the  year  when  that  obliga- 
tion was  incurred — and  if  many  an 
objection  which  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  that  day,  is  now  untenable 
^f,  in  a  word,  there  is  no  reason 
alleged  for  dismantling  the  Church 
•stablishment,  except  that  its  humilia- 
tion would  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics — it  is  impossible  that  any 
right-minded  man  can  reflect  upon 
such  a  pretext  for  spoliation  without 
a  feeling  of  disapproval  or  disgust, 
and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a 
people  can  sufler  under  the  success 
of  such  a  pretext,  without  losing  all 
respect  and  love  for  the  nation  that 
has  done  them  wrong. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  a  sense  of 
lelf-interest  only  attaches  Irish  Pro- 
.testants  to  the  cause  of  British  con- 
nection. All  who  have  large  posses- 
.aions  may  very  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
their  plain  interest  to  maintain  the 
Union — but  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot 
be  too  generally  known,  that,  quite 
independently  of  all  such  considera- 
tions, a  g^eat  and  mighty  mass  of 
Irish  Protestants  love,  wr  itself,  with 
a  most  generous  affection,  the  very 
name  of  England.  They  love  the 
land  of  their  ancestors — the  land  where 
•they  believe  religion  to   be  purest. 


charity  most  unfailing,  honor  most 
unspotted,  and  justice  evenest  and 
most  impartial.  It  would  be  yery 
perilous  to  give  a  rude  shock  to  the 
loyal  affections  of  a  most  noble  race 
wno  hold  England  in  this  high  esteem ; 
and  the  shock  will  be  given,  and  will 
be  ruinously  felt,  if,  for  any  considera- 
tion yet  disclosed,  the  Articles  of  Union 
are  violated. 

There  are  some,  we  believe,  so  nn- 
reflecting,  or  so  superficial  in  their 
knowledge  of  Ireland,  that  they  can 
think  without  a  painful  emotion  of 
a  scheme  which  should  alienate  the 
great  mass  of  the  Protestants,  provided 
it  had  the  effect  of  conciliating  that 
larger  body  now  clamorous  fbr  "  Re- 
peal.*' Protestants,  they  arffue»  in- 
cluding those  of  all  denommations, 
do  not  exceed  two  millions — Roman 
Catholics  amoimt  to  six:  is  not  the 
gain  considerable,  if  the  attachment 
of  the  larger  body  can  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  losing  the  lesser?  We 
enter  now  into  no  comparison  between 
the  classes  on  which  this  'compendious 
judgment  is  often  passed — we  do  not 
complain  of  the  very  fallacious  test  of 
their  respective  merits — the  test  of 
mere  numbers — but  we  give  utterance 
to  a  warning  which  no  man  acquainted 
with  Ireland  will  contemn,  that,  if  the 
Protestants  of  this  country  become 
estranged  from  the  love  of  England, 
there  will  remain  no  friends  to  the 
cause  of  British  connection.  No — if 
at  this  moment  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  was  in  a  calm,  and  tidings 
were  breathed  over  the  tranquil  mass 
that  Protestants  had  become  disaf- 
fected, an  agitation  more  tempestuous 
and  threatening  than  has  yet  been  ex- 
perienced would  convulse  the  island-* 
an  agitation  which  would  speedily 
break  out  into  war,  and  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  British  empire 
might  be  found  inadequate  to  sup- 
press. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  of  plansible 
talkers  to  represent  the  church  esta- 
blishment as  the  anomalous  peculiarity 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to 
insist  that  a  wise  adjustment  of  that 
one  irregularity  wOtdd  be  a  reme^ 
for  all  disorders.  A  statement  so 
exaggerated  and  so  puerile  could  not 
be  repeatedly  made  without  reproof,  if 
it  were  the  habit  of  men  who  take  a 
part  in  public  affairs  to  expend  a 
thought  upon  the  case  of  Ireland*    80 
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far  from  regarding  our  church  esta- 
bliflhmeDt  as  an  anomalvy  a  wise  and 
reflecting  man  would  pronounce  an 
establishment  of  a  different  description 
inconsistent  with  the  order  of  things 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  state  of 
Ireland  is  this — the  land  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Protestant  proprietors, 
and  a  portion  of  their  possessions  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Protestant  Church.  Of  what  have 
Roman  Catholics  to  complain?  Are 
they  satisfied  that  a  rental  of  twelve 
millions  has  been  assigned  to  Protes- 
tant landlords? — and  is  all  their  indig- 
nation aroused  by  the  half  or  quarter 
million  charged  upon  this  rental  for 
the  uses  of  a  Protestant  clergy  ?  Is 
thb  **  that  one  strawberry"  in  the  cup, 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  the 
frenzied  intoxication  of  the  debauch, 
and  of  the  morning's  nausea  and  heart- 
bum?  Roman  Catholics  angry  be- 
cause lay  Protestants  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland ! ! 
Because  a  small  portion  has  been  re- 
gerred  in  which  the  poor  of  their  com- 
munion must  inevitably  be  sharers  I ! 
"What's  Hecuba  to  them?"  Is  it 
good  for  a  church  to  have  assured 
temporalities  ?  Roman  Catholics  have 
contracted  engagements  to  the  state 
which  should  silence  their  murmurs. 
Is  wealth  pernicious  to  a  church? 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  engage- 
ments to  the  religion  they  profess, 
which  should  cause  them  not  only  to 


acquiesce  but  to  rejoice  in  the  laws 
which  ensure  to  the  great  heresy  or 
schism  its  enervating  possessions.  If, 
indeed,  they  bore  any  part  in  the 
burden  of  the  establishment,  "  reason 
good"  that  they  should  speak  against 
it — mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela — 
moflern  science  has  taught  where  the 
1  iriVn  really  presses.  Not  tenant, 
nor  landlord,  but  the  state,  is  the 
suflferer.  This  is  a  truth  which  was 
brought  to  light  as  soon  as  revolu- 
tionists wanted  it.  Were  the  tithe- 
rent-charge  the  property  of  Protestant 
landlords,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  radical  economists  that 
it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  no  sooner 
has  the  transfer  been  thought  desirable 
than  a  reason  has  been  found  to  prove 
it  just: — tithes  are  the  property  of 
the  state — neither  tenant  nor  landlord, 
with  any  semblance  of  justice,  can 
complain  of  them.* 

The  ingenuity  of  hatred  is  fertile 
in  argument.  It  has  been  discovered, 
that,  although  no  individual  in  Ireland 
can  regard  tithe  as  any  thing  more 
than  one  of  the  conditions  of  occupancy 
or  possession,  for  which  he  has  had  a 
valuable  consideration — although  the 
payers  of  tithe  rent-charge  are  bound 
to  regard  it  not  as  a  recompense  for 
the  services  of  a  religious  ministration, 
but  as  the  price  (not,  perhaps,  a  fifth 
of  what  it  purchases)  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil — 


'  •  This  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  by  an  Irish  nobleman,  Lord  Oranmorc,  in  a 
petition  recently  presented  bv  Earl  Fortcscue  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

**  That  your  petitioner  will  advert  but  to  one  argument  m  favor  of  the  justice  of 
the  present  appropriation  of  Irish  church  property,  which,  though  often  refuted,  is 
itill  supported  by  many,  even  liberal  men  and  in  high  places ;  namely,  *  that  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the  present  Established  Church,  and 
that  therefore  the  tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  the  clergy  of  their  faith.*  Your 
petitioner  submits  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  burden  of  tithes  cannot 
oe  said  to  press  on  occupying  tenants,  their  rents  being  so  much  the  less.  Nor 
does  it  fall  on  the  landed  proprietor.  If  descendant  of  a  grantee  from  the  crown, 
his  grant  was  and  is  subject  to  tithe  as  a  prior  charge,  like  quit-rent — if  a  pur- 
chaser, be  paid  so  much  less,  from  his  purchase  being  subject  to  tithe.  Wherefore, 
neither  can  such  payment  be  said  to  press  on  the  landed  proprietor ;  nor  has  he,  as 
such,  any  more  right  to  say  how  these  tithes  shall  be  appropriated,  than  the  tenant 
has  to  dictate  to  the  landlord  how  he  shall  spend  his  rents.' 

The  noble  lord  seems  to  imagine  that  the  state  has  aright  (there  are  more  minds 
than  his  lordship's  in  which  the  idea  of  right  and  power  seems  to  be  the  same)  to  divide 
the  church  temporalities  between  the  various  communions  in  Ireland,  and  he  seems  to 
expect  that  Roman  Catholics  could  be  thus  bought  off,  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
from  their  disaffection  to  England,  and  that  they  would  then  of  course  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  of  leaving  hb  lora<«hip  in  tranquil  possession  of  the  broad  lands  of  their 
ancestors.  His  lordship  is  misinformed.  It  would  not  be  amiss  were  he  to  read  the 
extracts  which  we  give  in  another  page,  from  the  illustrious  labourer's  letter  to  his 
son,  acquainting  him  with  the  rights  be  is  to  assert  when  *'  the  repeal  comes." 
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although,  indeed,  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  have  no  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  tithe  than  of  the  rent 
vhich^  in  some  instances,  they  pay  to 
a  clerical  proprietor — yet,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  especial  reason  why 
this  impost  shall  be  looked  upon  with 
feelings  of  discontent  and  rancour  : — 
Ui$  a  badge  of  conqiiest  and  slavery — 
the  feelings  of  indignation  it  awakens 
are  generous  and  honorable. 


(( 


Ira^qae  leonum — 


Vincla  recusantum.' 

Thus  reasons  that  senator  of  spotless 
honor,  Mr.  Moro  O'Ferrall — who  has 
sworn  the  Roman  Catholic  oath — thus 
reasons  Mr.  Villiers  Stuai't,  a  gentle- 
man of  English  descent  located  on  the 
Irish  soil.  Upon  the  propriety  of  such 
an  argument,  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
the  former  gentleman,  we  feel  that 
comment  from  us  would  be  misplaced ; 
for  gentlemen  who  agree  in  sentiment 
or  opinion  with  the  Protestant  moralist 
and  reformer,  we  shall  relate  an  anec- 
dote in  the  words  of  a  revered  autho- 
rity, the  late  Bishop  Jebb : — 

"  The  writer  cannot  help  recording  a 
curious  fact,  which  he  beard  several 
years  ago  from  Dr.  Phelan*s  o\^ni  lips. 
His  words  were  nearly  as  follows : — 
*  When  I  was  a  very  little  bov,  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  funeral.  The  house 
in  which  the  people  were  assembled  was 
within  a  short  distance  of  Clonmel,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  into  the 
county  of  Waterford.  A  friar,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  present,  drew  me  apart  from 
the  company,  (I  was  then  a  Roman 
Catholic) ;  be  led  me  to  a  bay-window, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Look 
there  around  you,  my  boy;  those  moun- 
tains, these  valleys,  asfrir  as  you  can  see, 
were  once  the  territory  of  your  ancestors  ; 
hut  they  were  unjustly  despoiled  of  it/ 
I  never  can  forget  the  impression.  My 
young  blood  boUed  in  my  veins.  For 
the  tune  I  was  in  spirit  a  rebel ;  and 
I  verily  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
eood  pleasure  of  Providence  to  lead  me 
mto  other  circumstances,  and  furnish 
me  with  better  instructors,  I  mieht  have 
terminated  my  life  on  a  scaffold.  "* 

This  is  an  interesting  and  an  in- 
structive anecdote.  We  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Phelan's  honored 
biographer ;  observing,  that  there  is 


one,  and  only  one  name  in  it  which  we 
would  alter.  We  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  incident  which 
stamped  so  indelible  an  impression 
on  young  Phelan's  memory,  occurred 
on  the  banks,  not  of  the  Suir,  but  the 
Blackwater.  Of  this,  however,  we  are 
certain :  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  landscape  over  which  the  friar 
commanded  the  youth  to  gaze,  were 
beauties  on  the  estates  which  now 
acknowledge  the  Villiers  Stuarts  for 
their  masters.  We  remembered  the 
anecdote  when  we  read  the  notable 
argument  from  a  scion  of  this  intruded 
family.  We  remembered,  too,  that» 
although  the  prospect  by  which  the 
descendant  of  a  Prince  of  the  Deasies 
was  fired,  had,  among  its  embellish- 
ments, the  steeples  or  spires  of  one 
or  two  village  churches,  and  although 
more  than  one  modest  parsonage  was 
visible,  the  ecclesiastical  incendiary 
never  condescended  to  notice  them. 
No — the  endowment  of  the  Established 
Church  is  only  cm  incident  in  the  spo- 
liation by  which  Roman  Catholics  feel 
aggrieved.  So  long  as  thev  declare 
themselves  contented  with  forfei- 
tures which  have  given  the  soil  of 
all  Ireland  to  the  Saxon,  it  would  be 
worse  than  absurd  in  them  to  affect 
impatience  at  the  very  moderate  re- 
serve made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Saxon  Church. 

While  we  thus  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  church  establishment  is  not 
what  its  enemies  term  the  monster 
grievance  of  Ireland,  that  it  is^  at 
worst,  but  a  natural  consequence,  or 
an  integral  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive settlement  of  property,  we  are 
by  no  means  blind  or  indifferent  to 
the  dangers  and  discontents  to  which 
the  whole  settlement  of  property  in 
Ireland  has  been  made  to  furnish  oc- 
casion. Lord  John  RusseU^  we  be- 
lieve, has  pronounced  the  case  of  our 
church  temporalities  anomalous;  we 
merely  would  expand  his  observa- 
tion into  a  truth.  There  is  nothing 
now  existing  in  any  country,  civilized 
or  barbarous,  which  furnishes  a  pa- 
rallel for  the  case  of  proprietorsnip 
in  Ireland.  The  whole  island  has 
been  confiscated,  repeatedly  confis- 
cated,  and  g^od  care  has  been  taken 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  shall  retain  astimulatingre- 


*  Remains  of  William  Phclan,  B.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  Kote. 
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membrance  of  their  ancestors'  wrongs 
and  losses. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  or  tlie  ano- 
maly most  to  be  observed  and  dreaded 
in  the  social  state  of  Ireland.  A  people 
whose  love  and  pride  of  ancestry  is 
eminently  strong  and  constant,  living 
amidst  continually  renewed  remem- 
brances of  their  fallen  greatness — the 
descendants  of  their  ancient  chieftains 
in  wretchedness  or  beggary,  and  stran- 
gers bearing  rule  over  their  rightful 
inheritance.  The  effect  of  represen- 
tations to  this  effect  artfully  adapted 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
an  imaginative  and  an  impoverished 
people  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed 
the  following  passage  from  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Rock"  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  : — 

"In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in 
Ireland  were  for  treason  committed  the 
rery  day  on  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  accepted  the  crown 
in  the  banquetting-house ;  though  the 
news  of  this  event  could  not  possibly 
hare  reached  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  King  James,  with  an  army  to  enforce 
obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual 
possession  of  the  government.  So  little 
was  common  sense  consulted,  or  the  mere 
decency  of  forms  observed  by  that  rapa- 
cious spirit  which  nothing  less  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  whole  island  could 
satisfy ;  and  which,  having,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  at  the  Restoration, 
despoiled  the  natives  of  no  less  than  ten 
millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirtv-sevcn 
acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  one 
million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  acres  more,  being  the 
amount  altogether  (according  to  Lord 
Clare's  calculation)  of  the  whole  super- 
ficial contents  of  the  island. 

**  Thus  not  only  had  all  Ireland  suf- 
fisred  confiscation  in  the  course  of  this 
oeDtary,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  had  been  twice  and  even  thrice 
confiscated.  Well  might  Lord  Clare 
say,  'that  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  inhabited 
world.  *  " — Memoirs  of  Captain  Bock, 
book  i.  cap.  12. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering 
into  a  discussion  upon  the  equity  or 
lawfalness  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  and 
confiscations.  Our  business  is  only  to 
remind  the  reader  that  a  persuasion 
of  their  injostico  has  been  industriously 
and  Incessantly  wrought  into  the  minds 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  12.9. 


of   the    great   mass  of   the    people. 
Neither  have  the  efforts  to  produce 
this  effect   been   made  clandestinely. 
It  is  said;  indeed,  that  the  ceremony 
of  taking  possession   is  secretly  ob- 
served by  the  successor  on  the  demise 
of  each  claimant  of  a  forfeited  estate, 
and  some  act  performed  to  intimate 
that  the  claim  is  not  abandoned.    But* 
independently  of   these  occult  asser- 
tions of  imperfect  right,    there  are 
frequent  acts  of  a  more  public  nature 
which  give  notice  to  the  de  facto  pos- 
sessors that  their  rights  are  challenged. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  read 
Irish  history,  that  in  the  brief  reign 
of  James  II.  the  enactments  to  deprive 
English   settlers  of  their  possessions 
were    preceded  by    publications    im« 
pugning  the  acts   of  settlement  and 
explanation,  and  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  dispossessed  ancient  proprietors. 
These  latter  vaunted  their  expectation 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch  would 
restore  them  to  what  they  claimed  aa 
their  rights  ;   and,   while  arguments 
were  put  forth  through  the  press  in 
their  behalf  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  actual  occupants,  a  sense  of  in- 
security and  alarm  was  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  recogp[iised  pro- 
prietary.     Now,    however  neglected 
the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  by  Pro- 
testants and  those  who  constitute  what 
has  been  termed  the  English  party, 
their  competitors  are  not  equally  re- 
gardless.    They  know,  therefore,  by 
historical  experience,  the  tendency  and 
probable  effect  of  declamation  against 
the  recognised  and  legal  settlement  of 
property,  and  are,  accordingly,  the  less 
likely  to  have  recourse  to  it  heedlessly. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  how   this 
powerful  lever  has  been  applied  and 
used  to  the  awakening  fear  in  one 
class  and  eager  expectancy  in  another, 
may  be  sufficiently  instructed  by  read- 
ing a  single  chapter  of  the  Repealer's 
Manual,  and  looking  over  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  usual  repeal  demon- 
strations as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  party.  It  needs  but  little  acumen 
to  discern  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
extensive  confiscation,  virtual  or  en- 
forced by  law,  in  the  professions  of 
even  the  less  demonstrative  repealers. 
We  say  virtual  confiscation,  because 
we  think  it  probable  that  were  the 
repeal  scheme  successful,  the   great 
majority   of  Anglo-Irish  proprietors 
would  be  induced  to  surrender  their 
rights  by  processes  mote  ^h^^^'^q^^^ 
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attd  less  pe&ceful  than  those  of  law, 
And  hold  it  quite  possible  for  a  parlia- 
ment in  College-green  to  exculpate 
Itself  in  the  judgment  of  Europe,  while 
tts  members  and  its  supporters  have 
obtained  all  the  advantages  which 
enactments  of  proscription  and  spo- 
liation could  ensure  to  them. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many 
advocates  and  champions  of  repeal 
strongly  disclaim  the  purposes  which 
ire  think  discernible  in  the  tendencies 
and  through  the  agencies  of  their 
movement.  It  is  true,  they  say,  the 
rights,  if  rights  they  be,  of  the  Saxon 
proprietors,  were  founded  in  injustice — 
the  forfeitures  by  which  they  benefitted 
^ere  iniquitous  and  indefensible — but 
time  and  occupation  have  given  them 
A  new  title  better  than  that  which  they 
derived  from  acts  of  parliament  or 
ftrom  the  favour  of  the  throne — mar- 
riage settlements,  provision  for  chil- 
dren, have  consecrated  rights  originally 
more  than  questionable — to  violate 
them  would  be  now  a  species  of  in- 
justice. This  would  all  be  very  good 
as  a  plea  in  favour  of  occupancy  urged 
by  advocates  of  actual  proprietors — but 
it  is  a  plea  which  rival  claimants  who 
believed  they  had  justice  on  their  side 
Would  laugh  to  scorn  whenever  they 
thought  the  time  come  for  enforcing 
their  rightful  claims.  Arguments  from 
prescription  have  weight  and  autho- 
rity in  times  of  settled  and  long- 
snbsisting  order :  in  a  new  nation, 
and  such  a  nation  as  young  Ireland 
Is  to  be  when  its  independence  is  pro- 
claimed, few  men  will  be  found  so 
dauntless  or  so  unreflecting  as  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Even  now  there  are  indications  of 
a  disposition  less  favourable  to  the 
existing  settlement  of  property  than 
-jirudent  repealers  would,  in  their 
cooler  hours,  acknowledge.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  O' Con- 
heirs  *'  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  at  such 
a  time,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  act 
hazarded  without  due  deliberation. 
We  have  already  exposed  its  indif- 
ference to  truth  in  carrying  out  the 
enterprise  to  defame  Protestantism 
and  England,  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  now  with  a  single 
quotation,  which  may  show  the  light 
in  which  the  legal  settlement  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  is  to  be  looked 
^pon  by  repealers : — 

**  The  reign  of  Charles  the  First  began 


under  different  auspices.  The  form  of 
oppression  and  robbery  varied— the  sub- 
stance was  still  the  same.  Iniquitous 
law  took  place  of  the  bloody  sword : 
the  soldier  was  superseded  by  the  iudffe ; 
and  for  the  names  of  booty  and  nlunaer, 
the  words  forfeiture  and  connscation 
were  substituted.  The  instrument  used 
by  the  government  was  the  '  Committion 
to  inquire  into  defective  tUlei*  The  king 
claimed  the  estates  of  the  Irish  people  in 
three  provinces.  This  commission  was 
instituted  to  enforce  that  claim.  It  was 
a  monstrous  tribunal :  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bribe  juries  to  find  K>r  the 
crown — that  attempt  failed.  Then  the 
jurors  who  hesitated  to  pve  verdicts 
against  the  people  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, ruined.  The  jud^s  Were 
not  so  chary :  they  were  bribed— .ay, 
bribed  with  four  shillings  in  the  poond 
of  the  value  of  all  lands  reooverea  from 
the  subjects  of  the  crown  before  such 
judges.  And  so  totally  lost  to  all  sense 
of  justice  or  of  shame  was  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  bribery,  Strafford,  that 
he  actually  boasted  that  he  had  thus 
made  the  chief  baron  and  other  judges 
'  attend  to  the  affair  as  if  it  were  their 
own  private  business.*  *' — Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  p.  6. 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  expose 
the  want  of  truth  in  this  passage  (for 
such  exposure  we  refer  the  n^er  to 
former  numbers  of  the  magazine); 
we  cite  it  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
work,  and  ask  is  it  likely  that  titles 
to  landed  possession,  whose  origin  and 
foundation  is  thus  described,  will  be 
respected,  if  a  time  arrive  when  the  de- 
scendants of  the  **  wronged  and  plun- 
dered proprietors*'  shall  have  acquired 
the  power  to  annul  them? 

The  Nation  of  May  27^  publishes 
the  following  advice  from  a  corres- 
pondent : — 

"  Another  correspondent  refisrs  to  the 
often-quoted  axiom  of  Fleteher  of  8al- 
toun — *  that  it  mattered  little  who  made 
the  lawi),  if  the  patriots  made  the  ballads 
of  a  people,'  and  suggesting  that  the 
association  should  adopt  means  for  eir« 
culating  bold,  patriotic,  and  aohnatiug 
songs  among  the  peasantry,"  &c.  &c. 

The  same  number  of  the  journal 
publishes,  in  a  column  of  ''answers 
to  correspondents,"  a  song,  from  which, 
after  citmg  the  preface  which  intro- 
duces it,  we  shall  copy  the  second  and 
the  concluding  stanza : — 

'*  We  complained  in  our  last  number 
of  the  exaggerated  spirit  of  ferocity 
in  many  of  toe  songs  sent  to  us  every 
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day,  and  here  is  a  comical  example — [a 
comical  example  !]  We  dare  say,  how- 
ever,  that  the  writer  was  ip  the  best 
possible  humour,  over  a  tumbler  of 
Iimishowen  and  a  cigar,  when  he  per* 
petrated  this  piece  of  incendiarism. 

•  •  •  •  t 

*•  The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane 

Our  immortal  hills  profane, 

May  destruction  seize  the  twain, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


•4* 


They  came  across  the  wave. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
They  came  across  the  wave. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
They  came  across  the  wave 
But  to  plunder  and  enslave. 
And  should  find  a  robber's  ^rave. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht." 


When  "  Singing  for  the  Millions" 
is  of  this  character,  such  a  letter  as 
we  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  from 


the  labourer  in  Liverpool,*  "great 
grandson"  of  an  Irish  baron !  to  his 
son,  a  labourer,  in  Canada,  can  occa- 
sion no  surprise.  The  stage  next 
aflter  that  in  which  existing  proprietors* 
are  qualified  as  robbers  is  that  in  which 
rightful  claimants  begin  to  prepare 
their  titles.  The  Liverpool  nobleman 
is  not  at  all  too  early  in  his  prepara- 
tions. 

Some  years  since,  in  1832,  a  time 
when  the  missionaries  of  repeal  were 
far  from  inactive,  a  translation  of  the 
Abbe  M*Geoghegan*s  History  of  Ire- 
land was  published  by  subscription  in 
Dublin.  We  offer  no  remark  on  the 
character  of  the  work,  or  on  the  pro- 
fession of  the  majority  of  the  subscri- 
bers ;  but  content  ourselves  with  & 
single  extract.  It  gives,  in  the  third 
volume,  p.  488,  a  report  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  cognizance 
of  properties  confiscated  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  the 
report  having  referred  to  a  book  pre- 
sented with  it  as  containing  the  names, 
&c.,  of  the  parties  deprived,  the  author 


*  We  have  been  permitted  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  epistle,  which,  with- 
out chang^g  the  style  or  orthography,  we  submit  to  the  reader : — 

"  People  of  foreign  countries  will  very  naturally  ask  why  it  should  be  so  in 
such  a  place  as  I  describe.  The  reason  is  unite  obvious  :  Ireland  was  conquered 
by  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  bloated  England  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
Ago ;  from  that  day  to  this  England  has  used  all  her  ingenuity,  power,  and  meanness 
to  keep  us  as  slaves.  The  produce  of  our  labour  and  soil  is  abstracted  by  over  and 
unjust  taxation,  and  by  the  constant  drain  of  alirost  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  by 
the  absentees  who  live  and  squander  all  in  England.  Those  absentees  are  the 
descendants  of  Kine  William's  army,  who  got  the  lands  of  all  the  real  Milesian- 
Irish  who  fought  and  stood  out  to  the  last  for  the  rights,  and  nationality,  and  honour 
of  their  country.  Your  great  grandfather  was  one  of  the  bravest  commanders  in 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  ....  of  ....  He  went  from  Aughrim  to 
Limerick,  where  the  brave  Irish  held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against  the  English 
forces  that  was  double  their  number :  and  there  was  not  a  day  during  that  time 
they  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  town,  but  was  always  repulsed  by  the  Irish  army 
within  with  great  slaughter.  At  length  their  provision  was  getting  short,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  offer  the  English  forces  terms  of  peace.  The  terms  were,  that 
Kinc^  William  and  his  successors  should  be  their  monarch,  but  that  they  would 
retain  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who  stood  out 
for  their  country  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  their  propertyes.  All  was  Signed 
and  Sealed  and  given  up  with  the  garrison  of  Limerick,  and  that  Ireland  should 
.always  have  a  parliament  of  their  own,  to  settle  all  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation. 
Well,  before  twelve  months  after  the  English  made  out  excuses  against  the  Irish 
against  them,  and  they  banished  four  or  nve  thousand  out  of  the  country  at  once, 
and  a  great  many  more  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France.  Your  great  grandfather  was 
a  clever  and  a  knowing  fellow,  who  did  not  like  to  leave  his  country,  and  they  gave 
him  ...  by  his  giving  up  his  title,  which  was  .  .  .  Baron  of  .  .  . 
and  his  estates  and  castle,  which  was  .  .  .  where  the  Earl  of  .  .  .  lives 
now,  whose  great  grandfather  was  a  private  soldier  in  King  William's  army — his 
.  name  was  ....  Perhaps  you  will  say,  what  is  all  this  old  story  to  me  now 
who  is  obliged  to  work  hard  for  my  living  in  a  foreign  land  ?  but  it  is  every  thing 
to  you  if  there  in  a  repeal  of  the  union.  Other  good  will  follow,  and  Ireland  will 
be  the  happyest  country  under  the  sun ;  and  the  fortune  of  war  might  put  you  or 
eome  one  belonging  to  you  in  possession  of  some  of  your  lone-lost  rights,  and  it's 
only  right  you  should  know  wnere  in  Ireland  them  rights  lay. ' 
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appends  to  tbe  reference  the  following 
note : — 

'*  Every  eflfort  ha«  been  used  by  lis  to 
discover  tbe  book  in  which  are  contained 
the  names  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to 
introduce  them  here,  in  favour  of  their 
descendants^  many  of  whom  are  still  living^ 
but  our  efforts  to  find  it  have  been  in 
vam. 

Similar  efforts  made  in  England  and 
Ireland  bave  probably  been  i«uccessful. 
If  they  have  failed,  the  map  of  Orte- 
lius  Kedivivus  (a  map  uhich  caused 
alarm  and  suspicion  when  it  appeared 
io  the  last  eenturv,  and  which  we  have 
heard  has  been  recently  reprinted)  will 
well  supply  the  deficiency — not  so  com- 
pletely, indeed,  as  to  designate  the 
heirs  expectant  or  apparent,  but,  with 
as  much  accuracv  as  is  really  desi- 
rable, showing  the  name  or  family 
from  which,  in  each  instance,  the  heir 
is  to  be  chosen.  Uncertainty  to  this 
extent  rather  stimulates  than  allays 
expectation,  encouraging  very  many 
to  provide  themselves  with  tickets  in 
the  repeal  lottery,  although  its  high 
prizes  may  light  only  on  the  favoured 
few. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  prove 
tedious,  to  enumerate  the  many  proofs, 
presumptive  and  direct,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  property  in  Ireland  is  not 
regarded  with  those  feelings  which  in- 
dicate acquiescence  in  the  dispositions 
made  by  law.  One  or  two  testimo- 
nies, however,  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Of  all  the  disclaimers  on  behalf  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  any  hope  or  pur- 
pose to  resume  their  lost  estates,  none 
were  stronger  or  more  direct  than 
those  of  Mr.  O'Connell — yet  his  lan- 

rgo  was  scarcely  less  forcible  when 
condemned  the  system  on  which 
England  had  acted  towards  this  coun- 
try. We  have  already  extracted  a 
remarkable  passage  from  the  work 
which  he  published  as  a  history — we 
subjoin  a  passage  similar  in  character, 
which  is  found  in  the  Reoorts  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Orange  Com- 
mittee of  1835  :•— 

"  There  i.s  no  property  in  this  world 
which  i.s  circumstanced  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Irish  property.  At  the  time 
i»f  the  union,  Lord  Clare  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  as  an  undoubted  historical 
fact,  that  the  land  of  all   Ireland  had 


been  forfeited  three  times  over.  It  was 
a  loss  to  this  country  that  she  was  never 
treated  as  a  conquered  nation.  If  such 
had  been  the  case,  the  rights  of  private 
property  would  have  been  respected." 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
is  the  perilous  estate  of  property  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Clare,  a  wise  politi- 
cian, founded  upon  it  an  alignment  for 
assenting  to  a  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain :  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose 
sagacity  is  not  inferior  but  whose  con- 
dition is  different,  inveighs  against  it^ 
and  contends  energetically  for  repeal. 
We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  fill  up  the 
argument  on  each  side,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  were  the  considerations 
which  influenced  two  wise  men,  looking 
at  the  same  premises,  to  an*ive  at  di- 
rectly opposite  conclusions  respecting 
the  remedial  measures  which  the  ano- 
malous state  of  this  country  rendered 
necessary. 

But  Sir.  O'Connell  has  not  only 
disavowed  for  his  partf  any  purpose  of 
seeking  a  resumption  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  but  has  gone  the  further  length 
of  strengthening  the  disavowal  by  ar- 
gument. His  reasoning,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Lords 
Committee  on  Ireland  in  1825,  and 
in  the  Digest  of  Evidence,  vol.  i. 
pp.  41f>,  417,  &c.,  is  to  this  effect: 
The  titles  which  Roman  Catholics 
have  purchased  since  the  year  1778 
are  principally  to  estates  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  a  decree  amounting  almost  to  im- 
possibility, to  trace  out  parties  who, 
in  the  event  of  a  re-assumption,  could 
prove  a  legitimate  title  to  their  ances- 
tral possessions. 

"  The  forfeited  estates  arc  of  two  na- 
tures :  estates  which  belonged  to  the 
church,  when  it  was  a  Roman  Catholio 
church :  aud  estates  which  belonged  to 
individuals  who  were  Catholics,  and  who 
forfeited.  Now,  I  know  that  in  practice 
the  more  recent  forfeitures,  whicn  would 
be  of  course  the  most  exposed  to  danger 
of  re-assumption,  are  considered  now 
the  best  titles  to  be  purchased  by  Ca- 
tholics. I  know  that  there  is  an  impos* 
sibility  at  present  in  tracing  out  tbe 
persons  who,  if  there  were  a  re-assnmp* 
tion,  would  have  what  would  be  consU 
dered  legitimate  title  to  those  forfeited 
entases, oven  the  most  recent,  or  so  great 
a  difficulty  as  to  amount  in  any  one  case, 
in  my  jud*^nicnt,  to  an  impossibility;  but 
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laUe  throo,  or  four,  or  ^\\e  cases,  1  would 
venture  to  assert,  and  1  do  assert  it,  to 
amount  to  an  impossibility.  The  for- 
feited estates  arc  now  constituted  the 
properties  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I 
do  not  know  a  Roman  Catholic  who  ever 
purchased  any  thing  but  a  portion  of  a 
forfeited  estate,  forfeited  either  by  the 
church  or  by  private  individuals*;*  so 
that  I  can  state  with  conKdence  to  the 
coQunittee,  that  all  the  estates  the  Ca- 
tholics have  purchased  since  1778  have 
been  forfeited  estates.  Then  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  number  of  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever ;  and  leases  of 
lives  and  valuable  terms  of  vears ;  all 
that  I  know,  and  I  believe  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  Ptated  universally,  are  upon 
the  forfeited  estates.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  a  re-assu.nption  the  Catholics 
would  lose  those,"  &c. 

As  illustrations,  Mr.  O'Connell  gave 
examples  from  his  own  family,  in  which 
there  were  many  estates,  and  only  one, 
of  but  little  value,  which  had  not  been 
forfeited  or  confiscated.  He  concluded 
his  argument  thus : — 

**  I  mention  these  individual  instances 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  gentry  are  all 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present 
system  of  property — that  the  Catholic 
farmers  are  all  interested  in  maintaining 
the  present  state  of  property  that  is  de- 
rived under  the  acts  of  settlement  and 
those  patent** ;  and  I  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  there  is  nothing  that  would 
be  so  hkeiy  to  create  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
any  attempt  to  alter  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment, or  look  for  the  old  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors to  those  properties  ;  .  all  tho 
intelligence  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
country,  all  its  moral  vigour,  would 
certainly  take  as  strong  a  part  as  pru- 
dence and  conscience  permitted  them, 
to  oppose  such  an  alteration." 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  Roman  Catholics  have 
become  proprietors  of,  and  tenants 
upon,  forfeited  estates,  and  accordingly 
have  an  interest  in  opposing  the  repeal 
of  those  acts  of  parliament  by  which 
tb^'ir  titles  are  assured.  Much  might  be 
said  against  the  truth  of  this  argu- 
ment. We  will  not  dispute  its  cor- 
rectness. We  merely  deny  that  it  is 
applicable.  To  what  does  it  amount  ? 
1  o  this :  the  Roman  Catholic  landed 
proprietors,  among  whom  some  lease- 
holders may  be  classed,  in  Ireland,  arc 


interested  in  maintaining  th.'   act  of 
settlement  su  far  as  their  own  posses- 
sions are  secured  by  it.     A  repeal  ot 
the  act  would  invalidate  the  titles  of 
Irish   Roman  Catholics  to  perhaps  a 
twentieth  of  the  rental,  and  would  de- 
prive Protestants  of  the  remainder ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  place  nlneteeo- 
twentieths  of  the  property  of  Ireland, 
wrested  from  Protestants,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  government,  to  re- 
ward its  more  daring  adherent.^,  and 
to    indemnity   such   dispossessed    Ro- 
manists   as    had    proved    themselves 
worthy    of    consideration    by    their 
neutrality,  or    their    secret    services 
while  the  cause  of  repeal  was  in  agi- 
tation. 

As  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,   that   few    Irish  claimants 
could  establish  a  legitimate  title,  even 
were  it  well  grounded,  it  would  be  of 
little  moment  in  the  general  argument. 
The  matter  of   importance  to  actual 
proprietors  is  the  security  of  their  own 
titles  ;  this  lost,  it  concerns  them  little 
whether  their  lands  are  to  be  assigned 
to  an  individual  or  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  a  tribe.     There  is  little  to  comfort 
them  in  the  thf)ught  that  successors 
will  not  have  title-deeds  made  out  in 
due  form.     But  the  Irish  are   better 
genealogists  than  Mr.  O'Connell  seems 
to  imagine,  and  they  have  had  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  preserving  their  pedigrees 
in  such  a  state  as  to  furnish  evidence 
not  likely  to  he  contested.     Indeed* 
the  internal  through  which  descents 
are  to  be  traced  is  not  very  extensive. 
Irish  pedigrees  were  kept  with  much 
care,  through  written  or  traditional 
testimom',  as  long  as  it  was  customary 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
this  country  to  seek  military  or  civil 
appointments  on  the  Continent.      Ad- 
venturers very  generally  set  out  **  to 
seek  their  fortune,"  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials of  this  description,  when  no 
other  letters  of  credit  were  attainable. 
To  supply  the  hiatus  between  such 
times  and  the  present  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ima- 
gined. 

Evidence  given  by  a  witness  of 
the  highest  respectability,  Colonel 
Irwine,  of  Sligo,  on  the  same  subject 
but  not  to  the  same  effect  with  that  of 
Mr.   O'Connell,  affords  useful  infor- 


*  This  may  well  be  believed,  especially  if,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  has  declared,  there 
were  no  other  than  forfeited  estates  to  be  purchased. 
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mation.     Mr.    O'Connoll's   testimony 
ought  to  be  compared  with  it. 

'*  Has  not  a  jCTeat  part  of  the  land  in 
Ireland  been  forfeited  at  one  time  or 
other  ? — Yes  ;  I  conceive  it  must  have 
been.  In  my  own  county  there  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  property  in  the  county 
that  has  not  been  either  forfeited  or 
religious  land  sequestered. 

**  Therefore,  where  that  is  the  case 
you  have  very  little  choice  in  makini^ 
purchases  ? — Of  course  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  are  above  three  properties  in  the 
county  that  have  not  been  forfeited. 

"  Do  you  think  that  those  who  do 
make  such  purchases,  or  sell  such  es- 
tates, know  the  persons  who  originally 
forfeited  those  estates  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  exactly  do  ;  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  the  country  might  know  it,  if  he 
took  the  pains  or  trouble  to  inquire.  I 
hear  a  good  deal,  being  in  the  habit  of 
riding  without  a  servant,  and  getting 
into  conversation  with  the  people  ;  and 
I  do  know  several  families  who  still  hold 
forth  claims  to  properties.  It  is  very 
recently  that  a  man  overtaking  me,  I 
got  into  conversation  with  him  ;  he  told 
me  of  a  family  that  I  know,  who  live 
not  far  from  me,  who  could  advance  a 
claim  to  some  of  your  noble  chairman's 
property.  Lord  Palmerston. 

**Do  you  know  to  what  family  your 
own  estate  belonged,  before  the  for- 
feiture ? — Yes ;  as  far  as  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inauire,  the  immediate 
place  that  I  resiae  at  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  M*Sweeney,  and 
there  are  some  of  that  family  now  resi- 
ding on  the  next  denomination  of  ground 
to  me — part  of  the  same  estate  origi- 
nally. Of  another  denomination  I  have 
recently  discovered  the  claimant,  as  I 
conceive.  Some  years  ago,  when  1  let  it 
to  a  respectable  farmer,  this  man  made 
himself  troublesome:  he  was  residing 
as  a  cottager,  and  I  had  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  him  out.  I  had 
reason,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  to  examine  the  title,  and  I  found 
that  the  person  who  forfeited  was  of  the 
same  name  with  the  individual  I  found 
sach  difficulty  in  evicting ;  and  he  has 
merely  gone  mto  the  next  townland,  not 
my  estate,  where  he  now  resides. 

'*  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  claim  properties  which 
have  been  forfeited,  retain  their  desire 
to  recover  these  properties,  as  a  fixed 

foverning  principle  of  conduct? — No; 
will  not  say  as  a  fixed  governing  prin- 
ciple of  con(tuct ;  I  will  not  ^o  to  that 
extent;  but  that  if  there  was  such  a 
convulsion  as  to  give  them  any  hopes  of 


success,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  because 
I  believe  it,  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  claim. 

*'Uow  do  you  know  that  they  look 
to  the  Protestant  property  ? — I  will 
give  a  verv  strong  instance  of  it.  A 
gentleman  descend^  from  a  family  tbit 
once  possessed  a  great  part  of  one 
barony  in  our  county,  and  a  large  estate 
in  an  adjoining  county  (his  ancestsir 
left  the  country  about  the  time  of  t'riv 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  entered  into 
the  Austrian  service,  and  settled  in 
those  dominions^  About  1788  or  179<>. 
he  returned,  ana  took  possession  of  hi>i 
patrimonial  property ;  he  was  received 
very  cordially  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county.  I  know  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, both  the  Grand  Juries  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo  promoted  his  views  and  wishes  for 
laying  out  a  new  line  of  road — it  was 
run  through  his  estate.  There  had  been 
a  portion  of  the  family  estate  left,  as  I 
have  always  understood,  to  his  ancestor?:, 
in  consequence  of  a  female  of  the  family 
having  been  with  child  at  the  time  of  thic 
forfeiture.  As  soon  as  the  French 
landed,  he  raised  a  corps  of  2000  men, 
joined  the  French,  took  possession  of  a 
gentleman's  house  and  property  ad- 
joining, which  he  alleged  had  been  the 
property  of  his  ancestor,  adhered  to  the 
French,  was  taken  in  arms  at  the  battle 
of  Ballinamuck,  convicted  and  executed. 
That  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety — 
it  was  in  1798."t 

Colonel  Irwine  gave  various  other 
instances  to  the  same  effect ;  one  we 
cannot  abstain  from  noticing : — 

**  Is  there  any  other  instance  you  can 
state  ? — There  is.  The  first  man  who  was 
my  private  tutor,  when  I  was  a  boy  often 
years  old,  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  my 
father,  at  that  time,  had  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  house  belonging  to  a  noble- 
man of  great  rank,  and  in  walking  about 
the  groves,  that  man  has  often  said  to 
me,  *  I  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  these 
walks  that  we  are  now  amusing  our- 
selves in ;'  and  within  these  two  years 
that  same  individual,  (he  is  now,  I  under- 
stand, dead,)  but  with  one  foot  then  in 
the  grave,  told  me  the  same  thing ;  and 
I  suppose  it  was  not  to  me  alone  that  he 
told  it ;  he  most  likely  has  told  it  to  his 
son.  I  onlv  tell  the  committee  what  is 
the  feeling.^' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  respected  reai- 
dent  gentlemen  of  IreUind.  It  is  tes- 
timony whichy  we  are  persuadedf  could 
be  corroborated  by  witnesses  of  equal 
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rank  in  every  part  of  the  country,  if 
the  Irish  gentry  were  generally  as  ob- 
servant as  Colonel  Irwine.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  this  valuable  wit- 
ness is  very  important;  descendants  of 
proprietors,  who  had  forfeited,  in  times 
of  quiet  and  order,  when  law  is  strong 
and  treason  is  discouraged,  will  suffer 
their  claims  to  sleep — but  in  times  of 
oonvnlsion,  will  6nd  in  them  motives 
for  daring  exertion — the  expectation 
of  success  will  arouse  them. 


«< 


Oh,  give  but  a  hope — ^let  a  vista  but 
gleam." 


We  have  observed  that  the  objec- 
tion which  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
tors may  naturally  feel  to  a  repeal  of 
the  act  of  settlement,  admits  of  being 
removed  wherever  there  exist  the 
means  of  giving  them  compensation 
for  the  properties  of  which  they  become 
dispossessed.  The  parliament  which 
sat  in  Ireland  during  the  brief  reign 
of  James  II.  seems  to  have  adopted 
this  principle  of  compensation.  By 
one  law  the  act  of  settlement  was  re- 
pealed— by  another,  the  properties  of 
three  thousand  Protestants  were  con- 
fiscated. The  repeal  of  the  act  of 
settlement  would  nave  possibly  da- 
maffed  friends — the  act  of  attainder 
inflicted  all  its  severity  on  enemies, 
and,  at  their  cost,  enabled  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  crown  to  indemnify  adhe- 
rents for  their  losses.  Dr.  Burgh, 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  has 
enabled  us  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
which  his  church  will  pronounce  on  a 
repetition  of  such  enactments  as  these, 
if  **  a  parliament  in  College-gpreen"  be 
indulged  with  an  opportunity  to  renew 
them.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  attainder — an 
act,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
pre-eminently  iniquitous  and  cruel — 
that  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  chosen 
historiographer  of  the  Dominican  or- 
der, thus  wrote  of  the  parliament 
which  was  disgraced  by  it: — 

"  There  were  passed  in  that  parlia- 
ment wholesome  decrees,  (aalubria  de- 
crgtOf)  thirty-five  in  number,  of  which 
nine,  especially  worthy  of  note,  are  as 
follows.^* 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  more 
remarkable  decrees,  which  include  the 
Mt  of  attainder  and  a  repeal  of  the  act 


of  settlement,   the    episcopal  censor 
proceeds — 

'*  These,  and  the  twenty-six  other  de- 
crees, which  will  be  too  mng  to  insert, 
were  issued  in  that  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, concerning  which,  though  very  just 
in  themselves,  whilst  Protestants  mur- 
mured, the  orthodox  might  oppose  the  fol- 
io icing  words  of  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, chapter  xv.  verses  33  and  34,  viz, 
*  Neither  have  we  taken  the  land  of  an- 
other, nor  do  we  seize  the  property  of 
another,  but  the  inheritance  of  our  fa- 
thers, which  was  unjustly  possessed  for 
a  time  by  our  enemies — but  wb,  hatino 

AN   OPPORTUNITY,    CLAIM   THE  INHSai- 
TANCS   OF  OUR  FATHERS. 
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Here,  we  confidently  affirm,  the 
strength  of  the  repeal  cause  is  dii- 
closed.  *'  We  seek  an  opportunity  to 
claim  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers." 
The  civil  war  of  which  Mr.  0*Connell 
speaks — the  war  of  titles— may  follow 
in  the  train  of  repeal ;  massacre  and 
mutual  slaughter  may  thin  the  multi- 
tudes, maddened  by  success,  and  pre- 
pare the  country  for  a  re-conquest — 
but  at  this  moment  no  such  results  are 
thought  of  by  the  masses  impatient 
of  the  English  yoke.  They  look  to 
their  own  aggrandizement — to  the 
country's  independence — to  the  ascen- 
dancv  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  de- 
livermg  the  **  inheritance  of  their  fa- 
thers'*  from  the  Saxon  intruder. 
These  are  the  influences  that  urge 
them  on — influences  that  have  the 
likeness  of  religion,  patriotism,  and 
pride  of  birth — influences  that  have 
the  promise  of  wealth,  ease,  ven- 
geance— it  is  madness  to  think  that 
they  can  be  counteracted  by  any  such 
devices  as  the  tactique  of  party  would 
suggest  —  concessions  extorted  from 
timidity,  or  hazarded  by  rashness^  will 
only  increase  their  authority,  and  ap- 
ply new  stimulants  to  the  masses  they 
are  preparing  for  rebellion. 

After  having  made  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  members  or 
partisans  of  the  late  government  have 
recommended,  meets  our  full  approval. 
It  renuiins  only  that  we  consider  his 
Fabian  tactique  in  comparison  with 
that  which  eager  Conservatives  would 
advise ;  or  rather,  inasmuch  as  the  ad- 
visers are  not  unanimous  or  very  defi- 
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nite  in  their  snggestion!^,  by  a  reference 
to  the  perils  and  difBculties  of  our 
troubled  times — difficulties  which  chal- 
lenge^ from  the  British  minister^  wis- 
dom and  decision  of  no  ordinary  stamp 
to  meet  them  with  success. 

And  here,  when  about  to  expose 
our  views  of  the  policy  of  the  two  go- 
verning parties — that  which  rules  the 
repealers^  that  which  guides  the  minis- 
ter— we  candidly  express  our  hope  that 
our  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
views  is  more  defective  and  mistaken 
than  that  which  we  have  attained  of  his 
adversary's.  If  we  have  divined  the  plans 
of  the  Conservative  leader  truly,  they 
are  impracticable;  because  they  as- 
sume, as  essential  to  their  efficiency,  an 
tlement  which  has  no  sensible  exis- 
tence in  Ireland — a  Roman  Catholic 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
Let  us  not  be  thought  to  denv  the 
claims  of  many  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
birth  and  breeding,  and  the  sentiments 
and  accomplishments  which  bestow  on 
rank  and  fortune  their  most  attractive 
ffraces.  We  admit  these  claims  as 
Ireely  as  they  can  be  largely  made — 
but  blood,  and  education,  and  fortune, 
are  not  sufficient  to  create  an  order. 
To  constitute  an  aristocracy  there 
must  be  influence,  and  we  have  no  he- 
sitation to  affirm  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry,  whatever  their  indivi- 
dual merits,  are  without  influence  in 
Ireland.  Since  the  first  dawn  of  en- 
terprise among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  influence  and  authority  of  their 
aristocracy  has  been  declining.  There 
are  elements  in  their  body,  out  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  shape  an  aristo- 
cracy, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
just  to  say,  that  there  is  an  inert  organ 
of  aristocracy  which  a  very  wise  go- 
vernment could  call  into  life,  but  no 
government  can  do  so,  which  is  not 
nrst  persuaded  that  that  organ  has  not 
life  in  it  now. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ire- 
land consists  of  two  orders  or  classes, 
a  priesthood  and  a  people — a  priest- 
hood and  a  people,  it  is  now  avowed, 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  which  threatens,  as  all  parties 
m  the  legislature  acknowledge,  utter 
ruin  to  the  British  empire.  The  mea- 
sures hitherto  adopted  or  devised  by 
the  Conservative  ministry,  in  relation 
to  this  estranged  or  disaflected  body, 
were  measures  calculated  to  increase 
their  power  or  influence — the  general 
policy  of  the  government  was  shaped 


in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  kindHness 
towards  them,  and  of  severity  or  re- 
pulsion towards  those  whom  they  were 
taught  to  reckon  among  the  adversa- 
ries of  their  party.  This  policy  was 
not  altogether  without  its  effect.  It 
afforded  some  gratification  to  indivi- 
duals in  the  Roman  Catholic  bodj  to 
see  objects  of  their  enmity  sUghtM,  If 
not  mortified  by  the  government,  and 
they  perhaps  were  influenced  to  ob- 
serve a  seeming  neutrality,  while  they 
waited  a  fuller  development  of  the  mi- 
nister's purposes  and  plans.  The 
great  booy,  however,  was  altc^ther 
unmoved,  or  moved  only  by  a  feeling 
of  triumph  at  seeing  disunion  weaken- 
ing the  Conservative  partyy  and,  in  OItt 
instance  at  least,  moved  by  a  feeling tf 
generous  sympathy,  and  by  a  sense  not 
the  less  just  or  powerful,  because  in- 
stinctive and  involuntary,  of  unfitnesB 
in  a  policy  somewhat  colder  than  had 
been  looked  or  even  wished  for. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  obvious.  Concessions  of  political 
power,  however  extensive,  are  not 
likely  to  attach  to  the  state  any  bat 
those  who  believe  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  public  tranquillity  and 
welfare.  A  prosperous  condition  in 
social  life  will  guarantee  the  safe  exer- 
cise of  political  privileges  ;  but  to 
augment  the  franchises  of  the  poor 
and  discontented  is  to  make  them  only 
the  more  efficient  instruments  for  dia- 
affection,  and  to  render  it  more  plainly 
the  interest  of  the  disaffected  to  con- 
firm them  in  discontent.  Thus  it  has 
fared  with  the  experiments  of  conces- 
sion which  have  been  tried  of  late 
years.  The  transfer  of  political  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland 
has  aggrandized  the  party  bent  upon 
repeal,  and  has  stripped  the  friends  of 
British  connection  in  that  body  of  all 
influence  and  authority.  The  consti- 
tuencies,  so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered Roman  Catholic,  are  at  the 
orders  of  their  bishops  and  priests,  or 
perhaps  more  generally,  of  the  repeal 
executive ;  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
who  desire  to  represent  such  consti- 
tuencies must  speak  their  sentiments, 
or,  where  they  cannot  submit  to  such 
indignity,  must  be  silent.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  concession  has 
not  won  good  words  for  the  British 
legislature  or  government  from  any 

?ortion   of  the   Roman   Catholics  of 
relnnd. 
We  were  not  surprised  that  in  the 
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outMt  of  Lis  official  career^  Sir  Ro> 
bert  Peel's  policy  for  Ireland  should 
have  been  cautious  almost  to  timidity. 
We  remembered  the  circumstances  of 
his  failure  in  18d5j  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  his  abdication  was  caused  by 
the  majority  against  him  in  Ireland. 
We  knew  how  industriously  it  was 
spread  abroad  at  the  period  of  his  re- 
signatiouy  that  but  for  a  display  of 
ultra  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  many 
who  were  driven  to  embrace  the  Mel- 
bourne party  would  have  sided  with 
the  Conservatives,  and  by  their  votes 
and  influence  determined  many  Irish 
elections ;  and  although  we  saw  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  such  re- 
ports, we  knew  that  they  were  to  some 
extent  believed,  and  were  not  there- 
fore surprised  to  see  them,  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  Lord  de  Grey's 
government,  acted  on.  Circumstances, 
no  doubt,  were  materially  altered  since 
the  year  1835:  Mr.  O'Connell  could 
not  now  impose  a  ministry  on  a  divided 
empire;  but  a  good  government  might 
still  be  embarrassed  and  rendered  un- 
popular by  disorder  in  Ireland.  Even 
insurrection,  desperate  as  such  an  at- 
tempt must  seem,  might  be  hazarded. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  his  measures  so 
warily,  that  disaffection  was  left  with- 
out a  single  pretext  of  which  bad  men 
could  avail  themselves  to  caver  a  trea^ 
sonable  enterprise. 

So  far  well.  The  new  ministry  was 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  official  appoint- 
ments. Soman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
could  not  rise  in  rebellion  against  acts 
of  which  their  Whig  or  Radical  allies 
in  parliament  expressed  warm  appro- 
bation. There  was  accordingly  a 
season  of  tranquillity.  Nor  was  the 
tranquillity  merely  absence  of  external 
disorder.  Not  only  had  "praedial 
offences"  been  discontinued,  but  even 
religious  controversy  became  hushed. 
The  principles,  practices,  and  designs 
of  Romanism,  viewed  in  its  political 
character,  had  been  plainly  exposed; 
the  country  had  been,  through  God's 
mercy,  delivered  from  the  sway  of 
men  who  had  made  themselves  the 
allies  or  the  servants  of  that  formida- 
ble power ;  all  who  desired  only  the 
public  good  acknowledged  the  desira- 
bleness of  repose  from  the  stimulants 
of  controversies  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  thus  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  coincided  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  parties  who  might  otherwise 
have  counteracted  or  crossed  it. 


If  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  pos- 
sessed the  influence  which  might  ren* 
der  them  efficient  as  an  order,  the  re- 
pose which   Sir   Robert   Peel    made 
considerable  sacrifices  to  secure  would 
have  been  attained.     Their  interests 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  know  that  rest  from  agi- 
tation and  prosperity  are  connected  in 
the  relation  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent. But  while  the  country  demands 
repose  as  the  first  of  earthly  blessings, 
the  party  of  most  influence  and  autho- 
rity among  our  people  has  an  interest 
in  agitation,  and  a  grounded  conviction 
that  it  could  not  maintain  its  sovereign 
ascendancy  through  a  long  continued 
period  of  national  repose.     The  Ro- 
man  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland 
exercise  their  authority  amid  niany 
and  peculiar  perils.     The  influence  of 
the   Catholic   church,    its   scriptural 
character,  its  pure  worship,  its  faith- 
ful teaching,  notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  of  Romanism,  is  felt  and 
dreaded:   the  lives  of   the   Catholic 
clergy  recommend  a  religion  which 
seems  amiable  in  their  good  works ; 
while  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
Roman   Catholic    people,    and    their 
improving  acquaintance  with  the  won- 
ders of  nature  and  art,  are  daily  in- 
creasing the  numbers  over  whom  su- 
perstition is  losing  its  power.     Add 
to  all  this  the   altered  relations  in 
which  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  now  presented  to  them— 
the  former,  in  matters  of  pecunimrj 
concern,  only  known  by  their  boun- 
ties ;  the  latter  imposing  very  heavy 
burdens  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  system  which  has  lost  much 
of  its  power  over  their  affections.     It 
is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
efforts  to  impart  scriptural  instruc- 
tion to  them,  through  the  medium  of 
their  native  language  as  well  as  of  the 
Scripture,  have  never    been  discon- 
tinued.     The  missionary  zeal  which 
the  trials  and  afflictions  of  ten  years 
of  persecution  had  not  quenched,  may 
well  have  caused  anxiety,  and  even 
alarm,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

Events  of  a  startling  nature  soon 
came  to  quicken  their  natural  appre- 
hensions. On  one  side  they  saw  rising 
iip  in  many  a  mind  disbelief  in  their 
creed ;  on  another,  resistance  to  their 
pecuniary  exactions;  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  discern  that  the  onposition 
to  their  system,  or   their  dominiQa 
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rather,  wm  likely  to  increase  and  be< 
oome  too  powerful  for  them,  unless 
means  could  be  devised  for  satisfying 
^6  minds  of  their  once  patient  vota- 
ries, or  diverting  them  oy  some  ex- 
citement less  perilous  than  the  com- 
paring creeds  with  Scripture,  or  dis- 
enssing  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
inanco.  The  liberality  of  British  le- 
gislation had  left  but  one  available 
topic  by  which  this  diversion  could 
ba  effected ;  but  it  was  the  topic  of 
most  power — *'  Repeal." 

Repeal    of   the    legislative    union 
holds  out  such  promises  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  it  the  most  stimu- 
lating of  all  topics,  except  a  hope  that 
the  efforts  to  effect  it  might  be  sue- 
aewful.     Such  hopelessness,  however, 
rested  upon  the  thought  of  it,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  parties,  the  conceit 
of  the  schoolmen  of  old,  the  "  chimera 
bombinans  in  vacuo,''  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  type  and  repre- 
•aatative  of  the  <<  repeal  agitation." 
To  imagine  it  successful  was  to  ima- 
gine the  power  of  Great  Britain  ut- 
terly   overthrown — a    consummation 
which  it  was  thought  impossible  for 
the  hearts  of  the  loyal  or  even  the  dis- 
affected to  conceive.     Ridicule,  there- 
fore, and  the  imputation  of  dishonest 
and  sordid  purposes  to  the  leaders  of 
the  repeal  party  were  commonly  the 
arguments  employed  against  their  pro- 
ject.    A  great  change,  however,  has 
tfJcen  pUkoe.     The  legislature  and  go- 
▼ernment  of  Great  Britain  strongly 
declaring  against  the  schemes  of  the 
repealers,  have  abstained  from  employ- 
ing against  them  measures  of  coercion. 
The  abstinence  has  been  interpreted, 
most  probably  misinterpreted,  as    a 
symptom  of  embarrassment  or  fear ; 
hojM  has  been  let  in  upon  the  enter- 
prises of  the  repealers ;  the  scanty  rill 
of  agitation  has  swelled  into  a  flood. 
w  The  twig  at  which  thou  layest  down 
to  rest  has  become,  while  thou  hast 
flept,  a  tree/'  The  repeal  treasury  has 
begun  to  count  by  thousands,  and  its 
hi>ets(but  this  is  indeed  less  surprising) 
by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
the  policy  of  ministers,  although  its 
immediate  results  have  been  thus 
threatening,  may  not  ultimately  prove 
ftoccessful.  To  indulge  the  agitators 
with  liberty  large  enough  for  the 
employment  of  all  the  agencies  on 
which  they  profess  to  r^,  and  to 


teach  them  by  bitter  experience  that 
all  must  be  ineffectual,  seems  to  be 
the  lesson  which  ministers  design  fbr 
Mr.  O'Connell  or  his  followers.  The 
lesson  may  possibly  prove  instructive. 
If  men  are  taught  to  associate  tb* 
project  of  repeal  with  weariness,  and 
want,  and  disappointment — with  Idle 
promises,  which  of  themselves  fidl  to 
decay — Uiey  may  be  more  thoroughly 
dispossessed  of  the  bad  spirit,  the  passioQ 
for  change,  than  they  could  be  by  pro- 
cesses more  violent  and  compendious. 
If  public  meetings  or  processions  to 
show  the  strength  of  repealers  are 
prohibited  by  law,  the  prime  agitators 
are  furnished  with  a  new  topic  for  agi- 
tation, in  the  oppressive  statutes  which 
have  abridged  their  constitutional  pri* 
vileges  in  order  to  defeat  their  pros- 
pering exertions.  If  the  law  refuse 
to  interfere,  and  repeal  demonstrationf 
and  repeal  exactions  tire  out  the  pa- 
tience of  a  long  misguided  peopla,  the 
leaders  are  convicted  of  being  false 
prophets,  their  scheme  is  proved  im- 
practicable, by  having  failed  when 
tried  under  all  imaginable  advantages, 
the  British  constitution  has  had  a 
new  testimony  to  its  excellence  in  the 
escaped  perils  through  which  it  has  ia- 
dulged  multitudes  of  disaffected  men 
to  labour  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  the  constttutioaai 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  justly  ob» 
tains  the  highest  prize  that  can  be 
won  by  fortitude  and  sagacity— ra  eon*- 
summation,  in  all  its  parts,  **  devoatiy 
to  be  wished  for." 

But  may  it  rationally  be  hoped  fof  f 


**  That  is  the  question. 


>» 


The  repealers  express  a  confident 
assurance  of  success:  if  they  are 
sincere,  disaffection  has  never  bean 
excited  bv  prospects  more  brilliant 
and  stimulatmg  than  theirs.  For  the 
mass  of  the  people  there  is  a  promise 
of  ease  and  abundance ;  for  those  who 
cherish  traditions  of  ancestral  rai|k 
and  possessions,  days  of  triumph  and 
splendour;  for  the  priesthood,  gor- 
geous visions  of  unbounded  weiiil)i, 
undivided  empire,  accomplishment  of 
the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  ecclesi- 
astical hatred,  England  abased,  tlie 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  thdr 
command,  the  estates  of  Protestants 
at  their  disposal,  the  persons  of  Pro- 
testants at  their  mercy — so  daztling 
are  the  priies  fbr  the  armies  of  repeS 
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when  their  travail  has  been  success- 
ftiliy  ended!  Such  prizes  may  in- 
fluence aspirants  to  suffer  long;  and 
when  they  are  told  that  success  is  to 
be  won  through  the  privations  and 
endurances  of  a  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  the  agencies  of  peace — toils, 
and  submissions,  and  self-denial — shall 
be  made  of  more  worth  than  military 
virtues  and  pitched  battles,  they  may 
be  influenced  to  give  proofs  of  a  pa- 
tience which  shall  disappoint  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  most  astute  statesmen 
who  judge  of  the  times  in  which  they 
live  without  the  benefit  of  an  apt  pre- 
cedent in  any  written  history.  One 
thing  is  certain :  in  that  career  of 
peaceful  hardihood  through  which  the 
repealers  are  instructed  that  they  must 
march  onward  to  success,  they  will  be 
soothed  and  encouraged  by  the  voices 
and  caresses  of  daughters,  mothers, 
wives:  domestic  affection  will  unite 
with  public  opinion,  and  with  confi- 
dence in  their  leaders  to  preserve 
them  within  paths  which  they  will  be 
taught  to  think  not  the  less  honourable 
for  being  safe. 

If  the  repeal  multitudes  can  be  in- 
fluenced to  abide  in  these  paths,  and, 
amidst  their  labours,  and  privations, 
and  hopes  deferred,  not  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  cause  or  their  leaders, 
the  policy  of  government,  so  far  from 
thwarting,  will  promote,  the  purposes 
of  the  disaffected.  The  government 
appear  desirous  to  prevent  a  civil  war  ; 
for  the  present  Mr.  O'Connell's  desire 
is  similar :  he  has  exerted  himself  much 
to  prevent  his  followers  from  pro- 
voking their  ruin  by  breaking  out 
into  insurrection — the  policy  which 
has  garrisoned  Ireland  with  a  strong 
military  force,  supplies  to  him  his 
strongest  arguments:  while  the  law 
permits  his  threatening  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  army  compels  his  mul- 
titudes to  keep  the  peace,  his  labours 
are  lightened — his  office  as  peace-pre- 
server is  almost  a  sinecure  ;  and  he 
need  concern  himself  only  in  keeping 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  repealers,  and 
in  administering  the  rent. 

Thus  far,  it  would  seem,  the  policy 
of  the  repealers  has  been  successful. 
They  proposed  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  their  cause  by  demonstrations 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  vast  multi- 
tudes of  men  should  assist  (without 


committing  a  breach  of  the  peace)  in 
every  part  of  Ireland.  They  are  left 
firee  to  hold  these  meetings,  and  are 
assisted  in  keeping  the  peace  at  them 
by  the  presence  of  military  corps  of 
observation.  The  prohibition  of  which 
Protestants  complain  enhances  the  in- 
dulgence continued  to  the  repealers. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  case  of  the 
commemorations  dear  to  Protestants 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  repeal 
meetings  and  processions ;  but  there 
is  one  point  in  which  the  two  cases 
meet,  and  this  the  point  of  view  in 
which  law  ought  to  regard  them, — 
they  are  alike  unsuited  to  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  Ireland.  The  laws 
which  denied  to  Protestants  a  con- 
stitutional right,*  because  the  ezerciie 
of  it  was  inexpedient,  should  have  fol- 
lowed out  the  precedent  into  its  legi- 
timate and  necessary  oonsequencesy 
and  rendered  the  prohibition  of  public 
processions  general,  or  at  least  have 
mvested  the  chief  governor  of  the 
country  with  a  discretionary  power 
over  all  assemblages  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  No  such  power  hav- 
ing been  exercised  or  given,  the  re- 
pealers had  the  more  triumph  in  their 
parades  of  force,  and  very  grcAt 
numbers  of  loyal  men  felt  themselvee 
subjected  to  a  two-fold  mortification. 
We  do  not  forget  that  government 
has  expressed  its  displeasure  against 
justices  of  the  peace  and  public  stipeff- 
diaries  who  have  openly  lent  their  aid 
to  the  movement  in  favour  of  repeal ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  it  was 
wise  to  remove  magistrates  and  officers 
upon  whose  discretion,  firmness,  and 
principle,  reliance  could  not  be  safely 
placed.  In  the  hour  of  tiial,  tkle 
repeal  cause  may  suffer  from  a  want 
of  the  clandestine  protection  and  sup- 
port which  friends  retained  in  autho- 
rity might,  if  they  pleased,  afford  it ; 
but  for  the  present,  so  long  as  the 
laws  are  obeyed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  severity  of  government  may  give 
increased  confidence  to  multitudes  who 
will  be  taught — ^it  matters  not  hov 
untruly — to  discern  in  it  an  evidence 
of  fear — fear  manifested  in  permitting 
repealers  to  assemble  without  impedi- 
ment, and  in  punishing  any  servants 
of  the  crown  who  may  attend  their 
deprecated  although  legal  meetings. 
The  air  of  consequence  thus  given 


*  It  would  appear  from  the  very  welcome  declarations  of  her  majesty's  ministers 
that  this  anomaly  is  likely  to  be  rectified. 
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to  the  repeal  demonstrations  and  the 
pride  of  being  at  once  indulged  and 
feared,  will  not  constitute  the  only  or 
the  chief  requitals  which  may  serve  to 
keep  the  <^  associates  and  volunteers*' 
in  good  heart  and  spirits,  while  they 
toil  forward  to  the  great  end  of  their 
exertions. 

*  A  more  substantial  mark  of  favour 
18  promised  them.  Honour  they  have 
had  from  the  governmenti  pecuniary 
recompense  is  to  come  from  the  church. 
Covetousness  b  idolatry — money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is,  accordingly, 
well  arranged,  that  when  Roman  Ca- 
tholic repealers  are  to  be  remunerated 
for  their  outlays  of  money  and  time, 
it  shall  be  at  the  orders  of  casuists 
who  can  judge  of  right  and  wrong, 
aad  who,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  will 
answer  for  their  souls,  namely,  their 
Hshops,  that  thev  are  to  <<  help  them- 
selves*' out  of  their  neighbours*  pos- 
sessions. The  expenses  of  the  repeal 
movement  are  to  be  defrayed,  like 
those  of  Napoleon's  wars,  by  the 
enemy — by  the  parties  whom,  as  their 
final  ruin  is  decided  on,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  impoverish  en  atten- 
dant. Passive  resistance  to  rents  is 
to  commence  at  the  command,  or,  to 
•peak  more  correctlv,  by  permission 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  This 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins  has  not 
scrupled  to  announce.  We  give  the 
"Pastoral,"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Statesman  of  July  21 : — 

'*  Did  the  English  nation  know  (asks 
the  titular  bishop)  that  when  theCatholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  joined  for  repeal,  in- 
stead of  the  aristocracy  asking  wnat  they 
would  do  with  the  people,  the  people 
were  asking  what  they  would  do  with 
the  aristocracy  ?  Instead  of  encouraging 
that  notion,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land turned  the  feelings  of  the  people  into 
0  peaceful  agitation  for  repeal ;  and  if 
that  repeal  is  long  withheld,  /  am  not 
the  man  to  prevent  an  agitation  against 
rente,  which,  once  begun,  will  soon  shake 
the  empire  to  its  centre,  .  .  .  Gentle- 
men, toe  die  is  cast ;  we  are  pledged  to 
go  forward  with  our  peaceful  move- 
ments. I  perceive  that  you  are  all 
pledged  to  the  same  determination 
^cheers).  I  conclude,  therefore,  with 
a  hope  that  the  stupidity,  the  cupidity, 
and  the  perversencss  of  Englann,  will 
not  drive  the  Irish  people  to  the  agita- 
tion to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  that 
a  speedy  repeal  of  the  union  will  give 
sdcurity  at  home  and  prosperity  to  our 
native  land.  (His  lordship  resumeil  his 
seat  amid  great  applause.  ) 


This  is  an  important  announcement. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  fure  the  prime 
movers  of  the  agitation  for  repeal— 
passive  resistance  to  rents  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  favourable  moment  when 
they  shall  give  permission.  Undiir  the 
auspices  oi  such  financiers,  the  repeal 
movement  need  not  be  discontinued 
for  lack  of  means :  it  will  be  charge- 
able only  on  the  enemv.  When  it 
becomes  the  acknowleaged  duty  of 
patriotism  and  religion  to  withhold 
rents,  and  retain  lands  and  tenements 
as  properties  in  fee,  the  rich  and  pious 
patriots  will  see  little  reason  to  forsake 
a  cause  which  imposes  on  them  so 
amiable  obligations. 

Rut  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
devoted  too  much  space  to  this  portion 
of  our  subject.  Repeal  demonstra- 
tions, it  is  said  by  some,  are  incon- 
venient, but  they  cannot  accomplish 
the  ruinous  measure  for  which  they 
are  apparently  designed.  A  repeal  of 
the  union,  it  is  said,  must  be  won  in 
parliament  or  the  field — it  would  be 
madness  to  suppose  that  rebellion, 
having  such  an  object,  could  be  suc- 
cessful— to  think  that  the  British  l^is- 
lature  would  assent  to  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  is  equally  chimerical 
and  absurd !  I  We  will  not  enter  upon 
a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  war,-— 
but  we  boldly  affirm,  and  after  the 
deliberation  which  justifies  us  in  being 
bold,  that  reliance  on  parliament  for 
a  maintenance  of  the  union  may  be 
excessive  or  misplaced:  at  least  it  is 
not  difficult  or  extravagant  to  imagine 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
very  precarious. 

Such  circumstances  have  been  ima- 
gined. In  the  course  of  one  of  the 
recent  debates  on  Irish  affairs,  a  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whether  he  would  insist  on  maintain- 
ing the  legislative  union  if  all  the 
representatives  from  Ireland  were  ad- 
vocates of  repeal.  We  dislike  such 
questions,  and  think  it  unreasonable 
that  a  minister  sliould  be  required  to 
answer  them.  When  a  most  impro- 
bable hypothesis  has  been  realised, 
the  attendant  circumstances  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  emergency  should  be 
provided  for.  Under  ordinary  circum* 
stances  we  should  consider  such  a  state 
of  things  as  the  Irish  member  supposed, 
likely  to  realise  not  only  all  that  its 
friends  expect,  but  all,  the  worst,  that 
its  opponents  apprehend  or  dread,  from 
a  repeal  of  the  union.     A  hundred 
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and  five  Irish  members  embodied  into 
a  party  having  one  fixed  object  to 
ivhich  all  their  energies  would  be 
directed — such  a  party  in  a  reformed 
parliament — how  could  it  be  resisted? 
With  a  party  numerically  no  stronger, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  governments  ever 
known  in  England,  resisted  the  pro- 
gress of  revolution  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  finally  prevailed  against  it. 
With  a  party  much  smaller  in  number 
— with,  indeed,  an  Irish  party  of 
seventy,  an  Irish  majority  of  thirty- 
five — Mr.  O'Connell,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  British  peers,  commons, 
and  people,  kept  the  Melbourne  minis- 
try six  years  in  office.  What  might 
not  be  done  by  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  five?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  public  virtue  of  England  would 
have  caused  all  meaner  jealousies  to 
disappear  before  the  suspicions  that 
would  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
such  a  party,  and  would  have  united 
British  representatives  of  all  shades 
of  opinions  in  a  common  cause  against 
the  common  enemy.  "  'Tis  not  so 
now."  We  firmly  believe  that  some  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  British 
dominions,  seeing  what  a  support  and 
rallying  place  was  aiforded  to  the 
delegates  of  dissent,  revolution,  and 
republicanism,  in  so  powerful  an  anti- 
Anglican  faction,  would  become  as 
earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
a  separation  between  the  legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are 
at  this  day  the  most  intemperate  of 
the  repealers. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  can  remember 
the  speeches  at  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
the  winter  of  1834-35,  need  not  be 
reminded  how  clearly  and  openly  the 
tactique  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
was  described  by  its  leaders.  The 
power  of  the  Conservatives  had  grown 
strong.  They  would  have  a  con- 
siderable superiority  at  the  elections 
in  England — would  have  a  majority 
eren  on  the  whole  throughout  Great 
Britain — but  not,  if  the  Irish  whigs, 
radicals,  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
energetic,  so  great  as  not  to  be  over- 
borne by  a  majority  opposed  to  them 
from  Ireland.  These  predictions  were 
verified,  although  the  majority  sent 
from  Ireland  amounted  to  no  more  than 
thirty-five.  What  mijrht  not  be 
achieved  should  the  majority  exceed 
one  hundrid? 

There,  certainlv,  secm^  little  reason 


to  annrehend  that  the  repeal  party 
should  grow  to  such  a  strength  as 
this ;  but  if  the  tactique  of  passive 
resistance  to  rents  be  remorselessly 
and  extensively  carried  into  energetic 
action,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
results  which  may  be  obtained  from 
it.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
agencies  by  which  Protestants  are 
allured  to  engage  in  the  movement 
for  repeal — the  insidious  assurances 
that  the  condition  of  those  who  in- 
habit rural  districts  would  be  much 
improved,  and  that  the  artizans  and 
shop-keepers  in  towns  would  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  friends  in  the 
country.  This  propagandism  con- 
tinues, unremittingly  and  adroitly,  its 
exertions.  Its  arguments  are  plau- 
sible and  persuasive — are  addressed 
to  numbers  whose  condition  enhances 
the  interest  of  any  thing  that  promises 
relief  from  pecuniary  distress,  and  fail 
to  produce  their  full  effect  only  because 
Protestants  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
not  yet  learned  to  place  implicit  trust 
in  the  promises  of  Roman  Catholics. 
If  the  discipline  they  are  undergoing, 
in  what  they  suffer  and  what  they  see 
and  hear,  have  the  effect  of  removing 
their  distrust,  the  repeal  party  in  the 
house  of  commons  may  become  too 
strong  to  be  manageanle  or  to  be 
endured.  "The  worst  separation,*' 
said  a  man  of  the  world,  speaking  of 
domestic  life,  *<may  be  when  neces- 
sity compels  the  parties  to  have  the 
same  roof  over  their  heads.**  British 
statesmen  may  learn  that  this  remark 
is  politically  true,  and  may  find  that 
the  union  is  not  less  effectually  dis- 
solved, and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  not  less  real,  should  repeal  seat 
eighty  or  ninety  Irish  members  on 
the  benches  at  St.  Stephen's,  than  if 
they  were  permitted  to  nold  their  par- 
liamentary meetings  in  College-green. 
It  would  be  bootless  to  examine  the 
chances  of  success  for  repeal  if  it  were 
to  tempt  the*  hazards  of  war.  Rebel- 
lion would  now  but  provoke  overthrow. 
Indeed,  unless  Protestants  take  the 
field  under  its  banners,  repeal  does 
not  seem  attatniible  by  open  insurrec- 
tion. This  is  a  truth  neither  unknown 
or  doubted.  The  assid  uous  endeavours 
to  corrupt  Protestants  are  proof  that 
its  importance  is  not  underrated  by  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  at  issue. 
Friends  of  British  connection  also 
show  themselves  sensible  of  its  value. 
Mav  their  excrtloTV*  ytw^T .     - 
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We  have  bMD  minute  in  our  details 
«nd  proofs ;  but  not  more  so^  we  trust, 
than  the  interests  of  so  grave  a  subject 
demanded.     Our  desire  and  hope  was 
to  make  it  clear  that  her  rouges ty's 
ministers  were  wise  in  refusing  their 
assent  to  any  of  the  rash  schemes  of 
conciliation,  which  they  were  expected 
to  favour.     Men  of  high  reputation, 
accredited  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  under- 
took, on  behalf  of  their  vast  cliente- 
K'ige,  that  the  concessions  ^ranted  in 
the  year  1829  would  satis^  all  their 
wants  and  desires,  and  that  so  com- 
pletely, that  no  disability  or  grievance 
would  remain  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  for    the    ablest    agitator   to 
create  any  public  excitement.  To  these 
declarations  on  their  behalf,  the  clients 
professed  themselves  ready  to  swear 
their  assent — these  declarations,  when 
their  claims  were  granted,  they  did 
affirm  with  an   oath.      When   Lord 
Plunket,  and   Lord    Grenville,    Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.   Grattan  (author- 
ixed  plenipotentiaries  they  might  be 
termed)  made  promises  which,  although 
their  clients  swore  to  keep  them,  have 
not  protected  Ireland  against  the  move- 
ment for  repeal,  how  could  Mr.  Ward 
expect  that  such  promises  as  his,  dis- 
avowed as  they  are,  contemptuously 
di^iavowed  by  the  bodv  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  can  have  the  effect  of  per- 
suading the  legislature  or  the  govern- 
ment?*    No.     The  Roman  Catholic 
repealers  in  Ireland  look  forward  to  a 
magnificent  termination  of  the  struggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged.     Success 
will  establish  a  hierocracy  more  power- 
ful and  wealthier,  althoi^h  within  a 
narrower  compass,  than  that  of  Rome 
herself  in  her  most  gorgeous    days  ; 
success  will  bestow  comparative  afflu- 
ence on  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
To  break  down  the  church  establish- 


ment is  to  remove  an  obstacle  in  the 
repealers*  way ;  to  pay  the  priests  is  to 
subsidise  them  against  England — it  is 
not  to  conciliate  their  favour,  or  to 
purchase  an  abandonment  of  their 
projects. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wisely  refused  to 
countenance  these  crude  expedients, 
which  assume  that  the  true  device  for 
turning  a  man  back  from  his  ambi- 
tions is  to  help  him  to  the  attainment 
of  them.    Does  he  show  equal  wisdom 
in  discontenting  the  friends  of  British 
connection  who  call  for  effectual  pro- 
tection against    schemes   and   move- 
ments which  can  scarcely  be  tbought 
of  without  alarm  ?     It  is  not  just  to 
leave  loyal  and  obedient  citixeos  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  or  even  tried  by 
terrors  which  the  disaffected  prepare 
for  them  and  from  which   the  state 
could  exempt  them.   Fear  is  affliction ; 
to  live  amidst  influences  which  natu- 
rally cause  fear  is  to  live  in  a  state  of 
sore  trial ;  and  to  live  thus,  because 
the  state  indulges  parties,  whose  avowed 
purposes  are  not  less  pernicious  than 
treason,   with  a  privilege  which  she 
has  withdrawn  from  subjects  of  the 
most    determined    loyalty    and  good 
faith,   tests   painfully    the  temper  of 
true  men's  allegiance.     To  be  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  to  be  a  wife  or  a 
daughter,  in  districts  where  the  masses 
frequently  meet  to  promote  the  cause 
of  repeal,  to  feel  that  this  assembling 
together  is  permitted,  and  that  no  in- 
terruption will  be  given  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, until  perhaps  they  are  to  be 
arrested  in  a  career  of  slaughter,  is 
not  to  live  under  the  effectual  protec- 
tion of  British  law.     And  it  is  a  very 
painful  and    alarming   consideration, 
that,  if  the  friends  of  British  connec- 
tion, where  they  are  few  in  number 
and  their  adversaries  many,  experience 
any  cessation  of  alarm,  it  is  caused 


*  *'  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Irish  Liberal  Members*' 
has  appeared  in  the  public  prmts.  After  having  stated  the  erievances  of  Irdand 
and  made  nine  demands,  one  of  which  is  the  same  with  that  which  was  made  bf  Mf. 
Ward  in  his  late  motion^  these  gentlemen  conclude  in  this  fashion  : — 

**  Should  this  remonstrance  ne  successful,  we  cannot  indeed  promise  the  immediate 
restoration  of  those  feelings  of  attachment  which  a  few  years  since  had  begun  to 
expel  from  the  national  breast  sentiments  engendered  by  '^centuries  of  oppression. 
We  tan  oidy  express  our  oonvfctlon  that  those  who  confide  in  the  influence  of  justice 
will  not  have  misplaced  their  trust,"  &c.  &e.  The  party  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  honestly  declare  that  nothing  less  than  repeal  of  the  union 
will  content  them  and  the  millions  of  whom  they  constitute  the  organ.  Tho 
**  liberal  members"  advise  the  government  to  try  concessions  less  ample,  but  do  not 
promise  (and  say  they  do  not^  that  the  measures  they  recommend  will  prove  satis- 
factory.   The  conclusion  is  oDvious. 
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them  by  the  thought  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  repealers  is  so  admira- 
ble»  the  authority  of  the  commanders 
so  absolute,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
associates  so  subraissivey  that  until  all 
things  are  ready  for  a  successfiil  move- 
ment* they  will  not  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood.  To  be  relieved  from  the 
sharp  importunity  of  present  fear  onl}' 
by  considerations  arising  out  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  excellence  of  the  discipline 
in  whieh  the  armies  of  repeal  are 
trained,  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
military  patience,  is  to  purchase  the 
remission  on  hard  terms,  terms  very 
distressing  to  the  individual,  and  which 
may  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the 
nation. 

We  wish  the  reader  could  <' realize" 
the  condition  of  a  Protestant  in  any 
•f  those  Irish  districts  where  the  re- 
peal cause  is  most  flourishing.  On  all 
sides  round  him  he  witnesses  the 
most  unsuspicious  assurances  that  '*  the 
people**  expect  success.  Even  in  the 
nninected  good  humour  of  some  he 
discerns  the  presence  of  a  lively  hope# 
DO  less  than  m  the  insolent  and  menac- 
ing demeanour  of  "  the  baser  sort.** 
Such  newspaper  intelligence  as  he  re- 
oeives  is  of  the  kind  which  increases 
his  uneasiness  —  the  conversation, 
wherever  he  turns,  has  but  one  subject 
and  one  drift,  repeal  and  its  likelihood 
of  success.  When  good  natured  ac- 
qvaintanees,  who  take  a  part  in  the 
movement,  encourage  him  not  to  be 
east  down  through  fear  of  any  sudden 
tumult,  such  as  vast  assemblages  and 
most  vehement  speeches  might  seem 
to  threaten,  they  confirm  their  assur- 
•oees  of  present  safety  by  descriptions 
of  the  plansi  the  power,  and  the  con- 
fident expectations  of  their  party ;  and 
as  the  peaceful  termination  of  meeting 
after  meeting  proves  their  predictions 
true  and  disposes  to  further  credence, 
they  become  bold  enough  to  show  how 
security,  ample  ^nd  real,  may  be 
won,  after  the  sreat  success  has  been 
attained  as  well  as  during  the  struggle 
for  iti  by  espousing  now,  either  secretly 
or  openly,  the  cause  of  the  stronger, 
or  at  least  the  more  determined,  pai*ty. 
We  can  assure  the  reader  that  his 
imagination  must  he  very  prolific  if  it 
oan  present  to  him  the  variety  of  in- 
sidious artifices  by  which,  according 
to  their  circumstances  and  character, 
the  loyalty  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 
is  thus  ttmpted. 

It  seems  now  settled  that  in  this 


alarming  condition  Ireland  must  r«« 
main  for  some  time  longer.  We 
earnestly  entreat  Protestants  to  en- 
dure steadfastly  their  severe  trials,  and 
to  look  for  protection  in  union  amoitt 
themselves  and  in  those  habits  whicn 
will  ensure  them  the  fraternal  symjp»- 
thies  of  the  British  people.  We  further 
eu treat  them  to  be  careful  for  their 
reputation  as  well  as  for  the  defenoe 
of  their  properties  and  persons  ;  and 
while  they  are  forming  confederations 
by  which  their  physical  strength  is  ren* 
dered  most  available,  we  trust  that 
they  will  not  neglect  the  important 
dut^  of  making  manifest  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  At  this  moment,  repealers 
have  no  pretext  or  excuse  for  their 
disaffection  in  the  intemperance  of  any 
class  of  Protestants.  It  is  important 
that  this  characteristic  of  the  repeal 
movement  be  preserved.  Pretexts  are 
invented  against  the  landed  aristocracy^ 
as  if  through  their  unfairness  or  un- 
charitableness  the  people  are  suffering 
and  discontented.  Where  these  pre- 
texts are  untrue,  their  falsehood  shoold 
be  effectually  shown — where  there  is 
a  foundation  for  them,  the  grievance 
out  of  which  they  arise  should  bo 
redressed.  We  earnestlv  recommend 
to  the  gentry  favourable  to  British 
connection,  when  they  meet  togetbtri 
that  they  give  diligent  heed  to  all  that 
concerns  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  a  relation  of  the  deepest 
interest,  whether  it  be  considered  in 
its  influence  on  society  in  Ireland,  or 
for  the  consequence  ascribed  to  it 
wherever  there  is  a  public  opinion 
throughout  Europe.  We  do  not  think 
a  Protestant  confederation  will  produce 
permanent  good  if  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  tenantnf  he  overlooked.  Repeal^ 
ers  offer,  among  their  bribes,  the 
stimulating  promise  of  low  rent  and 
fixity  of  tenure.  What  will  the  Pror 
testant  aristocracy  offer?  How  will 
they  disconcert  the  insidious  device  of 
their  opponents  ?  Will  they  content 
themselves  with  affirming  that  the  re- 
peal party  is  not  to  be  believed  or 
trusted  ?  If  they  do,  they  leave  half 
their  work  undone — the  half  they  have 
chosen  is  not  the  best,  although  it  may 
seem  the  most  pressing — and,  left  im- 
perfect because  alone,  will  soon  lose 
its  influence.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  discharge  fully  the  duties  which 
in  a  time  like  this  devolve  on  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  i  bmt  we 
do  not  think  that  d&ffic^V\\^%  K^^ai^gciX  \i& 
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deter  th6m.  We  think  they  have  de- 
ferred too  long  the  searching  inquiry 
which  charges  against  them,  mischie- 
Tons  although  false^  have  for  some  time 
rendered  necessary.  We  think  that 
there  has  heen  too  little  concert  be- 
tween them.  We  wish  much,  while 
yet  there  is  time,  to  see  these  neglects 
and  these  errors  corrected  and  re- 
pured.  We  regret  the  delays  of 
the  government  and  legislature  in  re- 
pressing agitation  ;  and  scarcely  less 
regret  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
oi  a  body,  had  not  made  the  justice  of 
their  case  so  conspicuous  that  they 
could  challenge  with  authority  the 
prompt  interposition  of  government  to 
suppress  disorders  which  were  wholly 
without  excuse.  We  remember  that, 
in  various  instances,  when  individual 
landlords  have  been  aspersed,  they 
have  compelled  even  prejudice  to  ad- 
mit that  the  charges  against  them 
were  foul  calumnies.  Why  will  not 
the  proprietors,  as  a  body,  enable 
themselves  to  make  a  defence  equally 
effective  ?  Why  will  they  not  acquire 
evidence  to  establish  the  justice  of 
their  cause  ;  or  why  will  not  the  up- 
right and  benevolent  separate  their 
case  from  that  of  the  oppressor  ?  Al- 
leged grievances  should  never  be  heed- 
lessly overlooked;  if  real  they  de- 
mand redress ;  if  imaginary,  explana- 
tion. The  landlords  of  Ireland  should 
put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  meet 
the  charges  against  them  by  showing 
in  one  case  their  ability  to  explain, 
and  in  the  other,  their  willingness  to 
redress. 

It  would  be  our  earnest  prayer  that 
a  principle  like  that  we  recommend  to 
tm  landed  proprietors  were  adopted 
b^  the  government.  It  should  do  jus- 
tusot  should  communicate  true  notions 
respecting  justice ;  and  while  dis- 
couraging th)?  agitator,  whose  trade  is 
to  irritate  the  public  mind,  should  re- 
move or  explain  away  all  topics  of 
irritation.  The  state  of  Ireland  de- 
mands imperatively  an  application  of 
this  principle.  Its  past  and  present 
condition  may  be  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed :  Protestants  were  once  placed 
and  supported  here  as  a  garrison 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  against 
that  body  which  Whigs,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  used  to  terra 
the  **  common '  enemy,"  namely,  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  ;  and  they 
manfully  and  loyally  kept  the  countrv 
for  or  in    conection  with   Eng1an<(. 


That  ^<  common  enemy"  has  been  since, 
agreeably  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Fox,  taken  in  to  the  garrison  in  con- 
siderable force ;  and  not  unnaturally, 
they  wish  to  keep  or  gain  the  country 
for  themselves.  In  such  a  difficulty 
the  State  must  either  cast  them  out  of 
the  garrison,  replacing  them  in  their 
ancient  estate  of  helplessness  and  hos- 
tility, or  it  must  change  their  charac- 
ter and  disposition  so  as  that  they  will 
maintain  their  post  and  their  engsffe- 
ments  honourably.  To  succeed  in  this 
latter  enterprise,  the  government  most 
c<mvince  them  that  mutiny  would  be 
hopeless,  and  that  good  conduct  and 
fidelity  shall  not  go  unrewarded.*  It 
must  work  this  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  not  by  entrusting  them 
with  franchises  which  may  render 
them  profitable  servants  to  those  wlm 
would  use  them,  but  by  bestowing  upon 
them  benefits  which  prove  its  own 
desire  to  serve  them ;  and  by  making 
this  desire  so  evident  that  it  shall  be 
intelligible  in  the  resistance  of  the 
state  to  the  clamours  of  faction,  no  less 
than  in  its  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
real  expediency  and  justice. 

We  are  bold  to  say  that  a  steadfiNt 
and  consistent  adherence  to  tins  sim- 
ple principle  will  have  the  effect^  eren 
now,  of  reclaiming  malcontents,  or, 
at  least,  of  reducing  them  to  order. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  their  ambitious  dreams  cannot  be 
realized,  and  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  habits  of  industry  and  obedience 
to  law  will  be  most  conducive  to  thdr 
personal  good,  such  habits  will  be 
cultivated  ;  and,  as  the  cottage  be- 
comes a  happy  home,  the  visions  which 
would  disturb  its  peace,  and  tempt  the 
the  inmates  to  barter  present  good 
for  a  most  precarious  future,  will  loee 
their  power,  agitators  will  begin  to 
find  their  vocation  neither  popular  nor 

erofitable,  and  England,  felt  in  the 
enefits  it  imparts,  will  become  re- 
spected and  loved.  A  good  under* 
standing  between  the  landed  aristocracj 
of  Ireland  and  the  British  government 
may  enable  a  wise  statesman  to  pro- 
cure that  deference  for  British  law 
in  Ireland  which  has  already  been 
achieved  in  India,  and  which  was  onoc^ 
at  a  time  of  much  peril,  won  for  the 
aristocracy  of  ancient  Rome ;  when« 
as  the  historian  observes-—"  Nee  quis- 
quam  unus  roalis  artibus  postea  tam 
popularis  esset,  qo^m  torn  bene  impe- 
rando  uni versus  se^atus  futt.** 
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THE    LOITERINGS    OF    ARTHUR    O'lEABT. 
rBAGMENT  XI. — A  rRAGHENT  OP  CHATEAU  LIFE. 

Stretched  'upon  a  large  old-fashioned  sofa,  where  a  bnrgomaster 
might  have  reclined  with  '*  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"*  in  all  the  easy 
abandonment  of  dressing-gown  and  slippers  — the  cool  breeze  gently 
wafting  the  window-blind  to  and  fro,  and  tempering  the  lulling  sounds 
from  wood  and  water — the  buzzing  of  the  summer  insects,  and  the  far-off 
carol  of  a  peasant's  song — I  fell  into  one  of  those  delicious  sleeps  in  which 
dreams  are  so  faintly  marked,  as  to  leave  us  no  disappointment  on  waking: 
flitting,  shadow-like,  before  the  mind,  they  live  only  in  a  pleasant  memory 
of  something  vague  and  undefined ;  and  impart  no  touch  of  sorrow  for 
expectations  unfulfilled — for  hopes  that  are  not  to  be  realized.  I  would 
that  my  dreams  might  always  take  this  shape.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when 
they  become  tangible-^when  features  and  looks,  eyes,  hands,  woi^s,  and 
sighs,  live  too  strongly  in  our  sleeping  minds — and  that  we  awake  to  the 
cold  reality  of  our  daily  cares  and  crosses,  tenfold  less  endurable  from 
very  contrast  No,  give  me  rather  the  faint  and  waving  outline — ^the 
shadowy  perception  of  pleasure,  than  the  vivid  picture,  to  end  only  in  the 
conviction  that  I  am  but  Christopher  Sly  after  all ;  or  what  comes  pretty 
much  to  the  same,  nothing  but  Arthur  O'Leary. 

Still  I  would  not  have  you  deem  me  discontented  with  my  lot;  far 
from  it  I  chose  my  path  early  in  life,  and  never  saw  reason  to  regret 
the  choice.  How  many  of  you  can  say  as  much  1  I  felt  that  while  the  tender^ 
ties  of  home  and  family — the  charities  that  grow  up  around  the  charmed 
circle  of  a  wife  and  children — are  the  great  prizes  of  life,  there  are 
also  a  thousand  lesser  ones  in  the  wheel,  in  the  kindly  sympathies  with 
which  the  world  abounds  ;  that  to  him  who  bears  no  ill  will  at  his  hearty 
nay,  rather  loving  all  things  that  are  lovable,  with  warm  attachments  to  all 
who  have  been  kind  to  him,  with  strong  sources  of  happiness  in  his  own 
tranquil  thoughts,  the  wandering  life  would  offer  many  pleasures. 

Most  men  live,  as  it  were,  with  one  story  of  their  lives,  the  traits  of 
childhood  maturing  into  manly  features ;  their  history  consists  of  the 
development  of  early  character  in  circumstances  of  good  or  evil  fortune. 
They  fall  in  love,  they  marry,  they  grow  old,  and  they  die — each  incident 
of  their  existence  bearing  on  that  before  and  that  after,  like  link  upon 
link  of  some  great  chain.  He,  however,  who  throws  himself  like  a  plank 
upon  the  waters,  to  be  washed  hither  and  thither,  as  wind  or  tide  might 
Vol.  XXII^No.  130.  "  ^^ 
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drive  him,  has  a  very  different  experience.  To  him  life  is  a  succession  of 
episodes,  each  perfect  in  itself;  the  world  is  but  a  number *of  tableaux^ 
changing  with  climate  and  country ;  his  sorrows  in  France  have  no  con- 
nexion with  his  joys  in  Italy ;  his  delights  in  Spain  live  apart  from  his 
ffriefs  on  the  Rhine.  The  past  throws  no  shadow  on  the  future — his  phi- 
mophy  is,  to  make  the  most  of  the  present ;  and  he  never  forgets  La 
Bray^res*  maxim—*  '^  II  faut  rire  avant  d'etre  heureux,  de  peur  de  mourir 
tans  avoir  ri" 

Now,  if  you  don't  like  my  philosophy,  set  it  down  as  a  dream,  and  here 
am  I  awake  once  more. 

And  certainly  I  claim  no  great  merit  on  the  score  of  my  vigilance ;  for 
the  tantararara  that  awoke  me,  would  have  aroused  the  seven  sleepers 
themselves.  Words  are  weak  to  convey  the  most  distant  conception  of 
Hne  noise :  it  seemed  as  though  ten  thousand  peacocks  had  congregated 
beneath  my  window,  and  with  brazen  throats  were  bent  on  giving  me  a 
hideous  concert  The  fiend-chorus  in  *'  Robert  le  Diable"  was  a  psalm- 
tone  compared  to  it.  I  started  up  and  rushed  to  the  casement ;  and  there, 
in  the  lawn  beneath,  beheld  some  twenty  persons  costumed  in  hunting 
fashion — their  horses  foaming  and  splashed,  their  coats  stained  with  marks 
of  the  forest ;  but  the  uproar  was  soon  comprehensible,  owing  to  some 
ludf  dozen  of  the  party  who  performed  on  that  most  diabolical  of  all 
banian  inventions,  the  cor  de  ehasse* 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  and  thank  your  stars  that  it  is  onlv  a  work  of  ima* 
gination,  some  twenty  feet  of  brass  pipe,  worn  belt-fashion  over  one 
shoulder,  and  under  the  opposite  arm— one  end  of  the  aforesaid  tube  being 
a  mouth-piece,  and  the  other  expanding  itself  into  a  huge  trumpet-mouth; 
then  conceive  a  Fleming— one  of  Rubens'  cherubs,  immensely  magnified 
and  decorated  with  a  beard  and  moustaches — blowing  into  this,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  lungs,  perfectly  unmindful  of  the  five  other  performers, 
who,  at  five  several  and  distinct  parts  of  the  melody,  are  blasting  away 
also ;  treble  and  bass,  contre  alto  and  soprano,  shake  and  sostenuto— «11 
blending  into  one  crash  of  hideous  discord,  to  which  the  Scotch  bag(»pe, 
in  a  pibroch,  is  a  soothing,  melting  melody.  A  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
to^n  would  capitulate  in  half  an  hour.  Truly,  the  results  of  a  hunting 
•zpedition  ought  to  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  to  make  the  *'  reiour 
de  chass^* — it  was  this  they  were  blowing — ^at  all  sufferable  to  those  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  concert ;  as  for  the  performers,  I  can  readily 
believe  they  never  heard  a  note  of  the  whole. 

'  Even  Dutch  lungs  grow  tired  at  last ;  having  blown  the  establishment 
into  ecstasies,  and  myself  into  a  furious  headache,  they  gave  in  ;  and  now 
an  awful  bell  announced  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Whije  I  made 
my  toilet  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  my  throbbing  temples  would  permit 
me,  to  fancy  the  host's  personal  appearance,  and  to  conjecture  the  style  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  My  preparations  over,  I  took  a  parting  look  in 
the  glass,  as  if  to  guess  the  probable  impression  I  should  make  below 
■tairs,  and  sallied  forth. 

Cautiously  stealing  along  over  the  well-waxed  floors,  slippery  as  ice 
itself,  I  descended  the  broad  oak  stair  into  a  great  hall,  wainscotted  with 
dark  walnut,  and  decorated  with  antlers  and  stags'  heads,  cross-bows, 
and  arquebusses,  and,  to  my  shuddering  horror,  various  cors  de  ehaseef 
now  happily,  however,  silent  on  the  walls.  I  entered  the  drawing-room, 
oonning  over  to  myself  a  little  speech  in  French,  and  preparing  myself  to 
bow  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes ;  but  to  my  surprise,  no  one  had  yet 
appeared.  All  were  still  occupied  dressing,  and  probably  taking  some 
wdl-merited  repose  after  their  exertions  on  the  wind  instruments.  ^  I  had 
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now  time  for  a  survey  of  the  apartment;  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
drawing-room  is  no  bad  indication  of  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  tlie 
owners  of  the  establishment. 

The  practised  eye  speedily  detects  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
a  chamber  something  of  its  occupant.  In  some  houses,  the  absence  of  all 
decoration — the  simple  puritanism  of  the  furniture  bespeak  the  life  of 
quiet  souls,  whose  days  are  as  devoid  of  luxury  as  their  dwellings.  You 
read  in  the  cold  grey  tints,  the  formal  stiffness,  the  unrelieved  regularity 
around,  the  Quaker-like  flatness  of  their  existence.  In  others  there  is  an 
air  of  ill-done  display,  a  straining  after  effect,  which  shows  itself  in  costlyt 
but  ill-assorted  details — a  mingling  of  all  styles  and  eras,  without  repoae 
or  keeping.  The  bad  pretentious  pictures,  the  faulty  bronzes,  meagre 
casts  of  poor  originals,  the  gaudy  china,  are  safe  warrantry  for  the  toI- 
garity  of  their  owners,  while  the  humble  parlour  of  a  village  inn  can  be^ 
as  I  have  seen  it,  made  to  evidence  the  cultivated  tastes  and  poUrtied 
habits  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  halting-place  of  a  day.  We 
might  go  back  and  trace  how  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  ages 
is  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  interior  of  their  dwellings ;  what  a 
rich  volume  of  information  is  conveyed  in  a  mosaic;  what  a  treatise  does 
not  lie  in  a  frescoed  wall. 

The  room  in  which  I  now  found  myself  was  a  long,  and  for  its  length* 
narrow  apartment ;  a  range  of  tall  windows,  deeply  sunk  in  the  thidc 
wall,  occupied  one  side,  opposite  to  which  was  a  plain  wall,  covered  with 
pictures  from  floor  to  cornice,  save  where,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  were  two  splendidly-carved  chimney-pieces  of  black  oak,  one 
representing  "  Tlie  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  and  the  other,  <<  The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes" — ^the  latter  done  with  a  relief,  a  vigour, 
and  a  movement  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Above  these  were  some 
armorial  trophies  of  an  early  date,  in  which,  among  the  maces  and  battle- 
axes,  I  could  recognise  some  weapons  of  eastern  origin,  which,  by  the 
family,  I  learned  were  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  crusades. 

Between  the  windows  were  placed  a  succession  of  carved  oak  cabinets 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  beautiful  specimens  of  art ;  and  for  all  their 
quaintness,  far  handsomer  objects  of  furniture  than  our  modem  luxury 
has  introduced  among  us.  Japan  vases  of  dark  blue  and  green  were 
filled  with  rare  flowers ;  here  and  there  small  tables  of  costly  Buhl 
invited  you  to  the  window  recesses,  where  the  downy  ottomans,  pillowed 
with  Flemish  luxury,  suggested  rest  if  not  sleep.  The  pictures,  over  which  I 
could  but  throw  a  passing  glance,  were  all  by  Flemish  painters,  and  of  that 
character  which  so  essentially  displays  their  chief  merits,  richness  of 
colour  and  tone— Gerard  Dow  and  Ostade,  Cyp,  Vander-Meer  and 
Terburg ;  those  admirable  groupings  of  domestic  life,  where  the  nation  is, 
as  it  were,  miniatured  before  you ;  that  perfection  of  domestic  quiet,  wliidi 
bespeaks  an  heir-loom  of  tranquillity,  derived  whole  centuries  back.  You 
see  at  once  in  those  dark  brown  eyes  and  placid  features,  the  traits  that 
have  taken  ages  to  bring  to  such  perfection ;  and  you  recognise  the 
origin  of  those  sturdy  burgomasters  and  bold  burghers,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  the  thriftiest  merchants  and  the  haughtiest  princes  of 
Europe. 

Suddenly,  and  when  I  was  almost  on  my  knees  to  examine  a  picture  by 
Memling,  the  door  opened,  and  a  small,  sharp-looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  last  extravagance  of  Paris  mode,  resplendent  in  waistcoat,  and  glis- 
tening in  jewellery,  tripped  lightly  forward.  <*  Ah,  mi  Lior  O'Leary,"  said 
he,  advancing  towards  me  with  a  bow  and  a  slide. 
It  was  no  time  to  discuss  pedigree ;  so  gulping  the  promotion,  I  made 
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my  acknowledgments  as  best  I  could :  and  by  the  time  that  we  met, 
which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  might  have  been  two  minutes  after  he 
entered,  we  shook  hands  very  cordially,  and  looked  delighted  to  see  each 
other.  This  ceremony,  I  repeat,  was  only  accomplished  after  his  having 
bowed  round  two  tables,  an  ottoman,  and  an  oak  "  armoire,"  I  having  per- 
formed the  like  ceremony  behind  a  Chinese  screen,  and  very  nearly  over 
a  vase  of  the  original  *^  green  dragon*'  which  actually  seemed  disposed  to 
spring  at  me  for  my  awkwardness. 

Before  my  astonishment,  shall  I  add  disappointment,  subsided,  at  find- 
ing that  the  diminutive,  over-dressed  figure  before  me  was  the  representa- 
tive of  those  bold  barons  I  had  been  musing  over,  for  such  he  was,  the 
room  began  to  fill.  Portly  ladies  of  undefined  dates  sailed  in  and  took 
their  places — stifi*,  stately,  and  silent  as  their  grandmothers  on  the  walls ; 
heavy-looking  gentlemen,  with  unpronouncable  names,  bowed  and  wheeledi 
and  bowed  again ;  while  a  buzz  of  '^  voire  serviteuvy**  Madame  or  Mon- 
sieur, swelled  and  sank  amid  the  murmur  of  the  room,  with  the  scraping 
of  feet  on  the  glazed  parquety  and  the  rustle  of  silk,  whose  plenitude 
bespoke  a  day  when  silkworms  were  honest. 

The  host  paraded  me  around  the  austere  circle,  where  the  very  names 
sounded  like  an  incantation ;  and  the  old  ladies  shook  their  bugles  and 

J'tated  their  fans  in  recognition  of  my  acquaintance.  The  circumstances 
my  adventure  were  the  conversation  of  every  group ;  and  although  I 
confess,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  even  a  small  spice  of  malice  might 
have  found  food  for  laughter  in  the  absurdity  of  my  durance,  yet  not  one 
there  could  see  any  thing  in  the  whole  affair,  save  a  grave  case  of 
smuggled  tobacco,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  cur^  who  liberated  me.  Indeed  this  latter  seemed  to  gain 
ground  so  rapidly,  that  once  or  twice  I  began  to  fear  they  might  remand 
me,  and  sentence  me  to  another  night  in  the  air,  "  till  justice  should  be 
satisfied."  I  did  the  worthy  Mairc  de  Givet  foul  wrong,  said  I  to  my- 
self ;  these  people  here  are  not  a  whit  better. 

The  company  continued  to  arrive  at  every  moment ;  and  now  I  remarked 
that  it  was  the  veteran  battalion  who  led  the  march,  the  younger  members 
of  the  household  only  dropping  in  as  the  hour  grew  later.  Among  these 
was  a  pleasant  sprinkling  of  Frenchmen,  as  easily  recognizable  among 
Flemings,  as  an  officer  of  the  '*  Blues"  from  one  of  the  new  police.  A 
Grerman  baron,  a  very  portrait  of  his  class — fat,  heavy-browed,  sulky- 
looking,  but  in  reality  a  good-hearted,  fine-tempered  fellow  ;  two  Ameri- 
cans ;  an  English  colonel,  with  his  daughters  twain ;  and  a  Danish  char^id 
d affairs — ^the  minor  characters  being  what,  in  dramatic  phrase,  are  called 
premiers  and  premieres^  meaning  thereby  young  people  of  either  sex, 
dressed  in  the  latest  mode,  and  performing  the  part  of  lovers.  The 
ladies,  with  a  moderate  share  of  good  looks,  being  perfect  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  toilette,  and  a  certain  air  of  ease  and  gracefulness,  almost 
universal  abroad ;  the  men,  a  strange  mixture  of  silliness  and  savagery—* 
a  bad  cross — half  hairdresser,  half  hero. 

Before  the  dinner  was  announced,  I  had  time  to  perceive  that  the  com- 
pany was  divided  into  two  different  and  very  opposite  currents — one  party 
consisting  of  the  old  Dutch  or  Flemish  race,  quiet,  plodding,  peaceable 
souls,  pretending  to  nothing  new,  enjoying  every  thing  old ;  their  souve- 
nirs referring  to  some  event  in  the  time  of  their  grandfathers :  the  other 
section  were  the  younger  portion,  who,  strongly  imbued  with  French 
notions  on  dross,  and  English  on  sporting  matters,  attempted  to  bring 
Newmarket  and  the  Boulevards  Italiennes  into  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes* 
"^^Between  the  two,  and  connecting  them  with  each  other,  was  a  species 
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of  pont  du  diabie,  in  the  person  of  a  little,  dapper,  olive-complexioned 
mail  of  about  forty ;  his  eyes  black  as  jet,  but  with  an  expression  soft  and 
subdued,  save  at  moments  of  excitement,  when  they  flashed  like  glow- 
worms ;  his  plain  suit  of  black,  with  deep  cambric  ruffles ;  his  silk  shorts 
and  buckled  shoes,  had  something  of  the  ecclesiastic — and  so  it  was :  he 
was  the  Abb^  van  Praet,  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  Belgian  family,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  highly  informed  on  most  subjects — a  linguist,  a  musi- 
cian, a  painter  of  no  small  pretensions,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  **far 
niente*'  of  chateau  existence:  now  devising  a  party  of  pleasure,  now 
inventing  a  madrigal — now  giving  directions  to  the  chef  how  to  make  an 
omelette  a  la  curij  now  stealing  noiselessly  along  some  sheltered  walk,  to 
hear  some  fair  lady's  secret  confidence,  for  he  was  privy  counsellor  in  all 
affairs  of  the  heart ;  and  if  the  world  did  not  wrong  him,  occasionally 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  when  no  other  petitioner  offered. 

I  was  soon  struck  by  this  man,  and  by  the  tact  with  which,  while  he 
preserved  his  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  all,  he  never  admitted  any 
undue  familiarity,  yet  affected  all  the  ease  and  insouciance  of  the  veriest 
idler.  I  was  flattered,  also,  by  his  notice  of  me,  and  by  the  politeness  of 
his  invitation  to  sit  next  him  at  table. 

The  distinctions  I  have  hinted  at  already,  made  the  dinner  conversation 
a  strange  medley  of  Flemish  history  and  sporting  anecdotes-— of  reminis- 
cences of  the  times  of  Maria  Theresa — and  dissertations  on  weights  and 
ages-— of  the  genealogies  of  Flemish  families,  and  the  pedigrees  of  £ng* 
lish  race-horses.  The  young  English  ladies,  both  pretty  and  delicate- 
looking  girls,  with  an  air  of  good  breeding  and  tone  in  their  mannef^ 
shocked  me  not  a  little  by  the  intimate  knowledge  they  displayed  on  all 
matters  of  the  turf  and  the  stable ;  their  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
hunting,  racing,  and  steeple-chasing,  seeming  to  form  the  most  wonderful 
attraction  to  the  moustached  counts  and  whiskered  barons  who  listened  to 
them.  The  colonel  was  a  fine  mellow-looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  white 
head  and  a  red  nose,  and  with  that  species  of  placid  expression  one 
sees  in  the  people  who  perform  those  parts  in  Vaudeville  theatres,  called 
peree  nohlea  ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  daily  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  a  lovely  daughter  on  some  happy  enraptured  lover,  and  invok- 
ing a  blessing  on  their  heads.  There  was  a  rich  unction  in  his  voice,  an 
almost  imperceptible  quaver,  that  made  it  seem  kind  and  affectionate ;  he 
finished  his  shake  of  the  hand  with  a  little  parting  squeeze,  a  kind  of  one 
*'  cheer  more,"  as  they  say  now-a-days,  when  some  misguided  admirer 
calls  upon  a  meeting  for  enthusiasm  they  don*t  feeL  The  Americans 
were — and  one  description  will  serve  for  both,  so  like  were  they — salloWf 
high-boned,  silent  men,  with  a  species  of  quiet  caution  in  their  manner) 
as  if  they  were  learning,  but  had  not  yet  completed,  a  Eairopean  educa* 
tion,  as  to  habits  and  customs,  and  were  studiously  careful  not  to  commit 
any  solecisms  which  might  betray  their  country. 

As  dinner  proceeded  the  sporting  characters  carried  the  day*  The 
**  ouverture  de  chasse,''  which  was  to  take  place  the  following  mornings 
was  an  all-engrossing  topic,  and  I  found  myself  established  as  judge  on  a 
hundred  points  of  English  jockey  etiquette,  of  which,  as  my  ignorance 
was  complete,  I  suffered  grievously  in  the  estimation  of  the  company,  and 
when  referred  to,  could  neither  apportion  the  weight  to  age^  nor  even  tell 
the  number  of  yards  in  a  *^  distance." 

It  was,  however,  decreed  that  I  should  ride  the  next  day---the  host  ha4 
the  '*  very  horse  to  suit  me" — and  as  the  abb^  whispered  me  to  consent 
I  acceded  at  once  to  the  arrangement.^ 
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When  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Colonel  Muddleton  came 
towards  me  wiih  an  easy  smile  and  an  outstretched  snuff-box,  both  in 
such  perfect  keeping,  the  action  was  a  finished  thing. 

"  Any  relation,  may  I  ask,  of  a  very  old  fricJid  and  brother  officer  of 
mine,  General  Mark  O'Leary,  who  was  killed  in  Canada?"  said  he. 

"  A  very  distant  one  only,"  replied  I. 

**  A  capital  fellow,  ft*ave  as  a  lion,  and  pleasant^ — By  Jove,  I  never 
met  the  like  of  him.  What  became  of  his  Irish  property  ? — he  was  never 
married,  I  think." 

*'  No,  he  died  a  bachelor,  and  lefl  his  estates  to  my  uncle — ^they  had 
met  once  by  accident  and  took  a  liking  to  each  other." 

"  And  so  your  uncle  has  them  now  r* 

"  No,  my  uncle  died  since — they  came  into  my  possession  some  two  or 
three  years  ago." 

'  **  £h, — ah, — upon  my  life,"  said  he,  with  something  of  surprise  in  his 
manner,  and  then  as  if  ashamed  of  his  exclamation,  and  with  a  much 
more  cordial  vein  than  at  first,  he  resumed — <<  W^hat  a  piece  of  unlooked- 
for  good  fortune  to  be  sure — only  think  of  my  finding  my  old  friend  Mark's 
nephew." 

"  Not  his  nephew.     I  was  only ^ 

<<  Never  mind,  never  mind ;  he  was  a  kind  of  an  uncle  you  know ;  any 
man  might  be  proud  of  him.  What  a  glorious  fellow ;  full  of  fun ;  full 
of  spirit  and  animation.  Ah,  just  like  all  your  countrymen — I've  a  little 
Irish  blood  in  my  veins  myself;  my  mother  was  an  O' Flaherty,  or  an 
C^Neil,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  there's  Laura — you  don't  know 
my  daughter  Y* 

"  I  have  not  the  honour." 

"  Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  her — a  little  reserved  or  so," 
said  he,  in  a  whisper,  as  if  to  give  me  the  carte  du  pays — <*  rather  cold, 
you  know,  to  strangers — ^but  when  she  hears  you  are  the  nephew  of  my  old 

friend  Mark Mark  and  I  were  like  brothers.     Laura,  my  love,"  said 

he,  tapping  the  young  lady  on  her  white  shoulder,  as  she  stood  with  her 
back  towards  us.  '^  Laura  dear,  the  son  of  my  oldest  friend  in  ^the 
world.  General  O'Leary."  The  young  lady  turned  quickly  round,  and,  as 
she  drew  herself  up  somewhat  haughtily,  dropped  me  a  low  curtsey, 
and  then  resumed  her  conversation  with  a  very  much  whiskered  gentle- 
man near. 

The  colonel  seemed,  despite  all  his  endeavours  to  overcome  it,  rather 
pat  out  by  his  daughter's  hauteur  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  what 
he  should  have  said  or  done  I  know  not,  when  the  abb6  came  suddenly 
up,  and  with  a  card  invited  me  to  join  a  party  at  whist.  The  moment 
was  so  awkward  for  all,  that  I  would  have  accept^  an  invitation  even  to 
eeartS,  to  escape  from  the  difficulty,  and  I  followed  him  into  a  small 
boudoir  where  two  ladies  were  awaiting  us.  1  had  just  time  to  see  that 
they  were  both  pleasing  looking,  and  of  that  time  of  life  when  women, 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  attractions  of  youth,  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  please  by  the  attractions  of  manner  and  esprit,  than  by  mere 
beauty ;  when  we  sat  down  to  our  game.  La  Baron ne  de  Meer,  my  part- 
ner, was  the  younger  and  the  prettier  of  the  two ;  she  was  one  of 
those  Flemings  into  whose  families  the  race  of  Spain  poured  the  warm 
current  of  southern  blood,  and  gave  them  the  dark  eye  and  the  olive 
gkin,  the  graceful  figure  and  the  elastic  instep,  so  characteristic  of  their 
nation. 

**A  la  bonne  heure"  said  she,  smiling,  <<  have  we  rescued  one  from 
the  enchantress." 
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<<  Yes/'  replied  the  abbe,  witli  an  affected  gravity,  "  in  anoilier  moment 
he  ^as  lost." 

<<  If  you  mean  nie,"  said  I,  laughing,  <*  I  assure  you  I  ran  no  danger 
whatever ;  for  whatever  the  younglady's  glances  may  portend,  she  seemed 
very  much  indisposed  to  bestow  a  second  on  me." 

The  game  proceeded  with  its  running  fire  of  chit-chat,  in  which  I 
could  gather,  that  Mademoiselle  Laura  was  a  most  established  man-killer^ 
no  one  ever  escaping  her  fascinations,  save  when  by  some  strange  fatality 
they  preferred  her  sister  Julia,  whose  style  was,  to  use  the  abba's  phrase^ 
her  sister's  diluted. 

There  was  a  tone  of  pique  in  the  way  the  ladies  criticised  the  coloneFs 
daughters,  which,  since  that,  I  have  often  remarked  in  those  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  attentions  of  men  themselves,  without  any  unusual  effort 
to  please  on  their  part,  are  doubly  annoyed  when  they  perceive  a  rival 
making  more  than  ordinary  endeavours  to  attract  admirers.  They  feel  as 
a  capitalist  would,  when  another  millionaire  offers  money  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  breach  of  conventional  etiquette,  and 
never  escapes  being  severely  criticised. 

As  for  me,  I  had  no  personal  feeling  at  stake,  and  looked  on  at  the 
game  of  all  parties  with  much  amusement. 

*<  Where  is  the  Count  D'Espagne  to-night,"  said  the  baronne  to  the 
abb^,*-**  has  he  been  false  ?" 

<<  Not  at  all,  he  was  singing  with  mademoiselle  when  I  was  in  the 
salon,** 

'*  You'll  have  a  dreadful  rival  there.  Monsieur  O'Leary,"  said  she, 
laughingly :  "  he  is  the  most  celebrated  swordsman^  and  the  best  shot  in 
Flanders." 

*<  It  is  likely  he  may  rust  his  weapons  if  he  have  no  opportunity  for 
their  exercise  till  I  give  it,"  said  I. 

**  Don't  you  admire  her  then  ?**  said  she. 

"  The  lady  is  very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  I. 
•    *^  The  heart  led,"  interrupted  the  abbe,  suddenly,  as  he  touched  my 
foot  beneath  the  table — "  play  a  heart." 

Close  beside  my  chair,  and  leaning  over  my  cards,  stood  Mademoiselle 
Laura  herself  at  the  moment 

"  You  have  no  heart,"  said  she,  in  English,  and  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression on  the  words,  while  her  downcast  eye  shot  a  glance,  one  glanoei 
through  me. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  though,"  said  I,  discovering  a  card  that  lay  con- 
cealed behind  another — "  it  only  requires  a  little  looking  for." 

*<  Not  worth  the  trouble,  perhaps,"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
as  I  threw  the  deuce  upon  the  table,  and  before  I  could  reply  she  was  gone. 

'*  I  think  her  much  prettier  when  she  looks  saucy,"  said  the  baroune» 
as  if  to  imply  that  the  air  of  pique  assumed  was  a  mere  piece  of  acting 
got  up  for  effect 

I  see  it  all,  said  I  to  myself.  Foreign  women  can  never  forgive  English, 
for  being  so  much  their  superior  in  beauty  and  loveliness.  Meanwhile  our 
game  came  to  a  close,  and  we  gathered  around  the  bufiet 

There  we  found  the  old  colonel,  with  a  large  silver  tankard  of  mulled 
wine,  holding  forth  over  some  campaigning  exploit,  to  which  no  one  lis- 
tened for  more  than  a  second  or  two,  and  thus  the  whole  room  became 
joint-stock  hearers  of  his  story.  Laura  stood  eating  her  ice  with  the 
Count  D'Espagne,  the  black-whiskered  cavalier,  already  mentioned,  be- 
side her.  The  Americans  were  prosing  away  about  Jefferson  and  Adams* 
The  Belgians  talked  agriculture  and  genealogy ;  and  the  French,  col- 
lecting into  a  group  of  their  own,  in  which  nearly  all  tbA  \ic^ll'<j  ^^iBD«9Dk 
Joined,  discouned  the  ballet,  the  ^  CbambTe»'*  ^  QTOit)^<d  ^^y&Mws^  ^ 
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last  mode,  and  the  last  murder,  and  all  in  the  same  mirthful  and  lively 
tone.  And  truly,  let  people  condemn  as  they  will  the  superficial  style  of 
French  conversation,  there  is  none  equal  to  it.  It  avoids  the  prosaic  flat- 
ness of  German,  and  the  monotonous  pertinacity  of  English,  which  seems 
more  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  discussion,  than  dialogue.  French  chit- 
chat takes  a  wider  range  ;  anecdotic,  illustrative  and  discursive  by  turns. 
It  deems  nothing  too  Ught,  nothing  too  weighty  for  its  subject.  It  is  a 
gay  butterfly,  now  floating  with  gilded  wings  above  you — now  tremulously 
perched  upon  a  leaf  below — now  sparkling  in  the  sunbeam — now  loitering 
in  the  shade :  embodying  not  only  thought,  but  expression,  it  charms  by 
its  style,  as  well  as  by  its  matter.  The  language,  too,  suggests  shades 
and  **  nuances"  of  colouring  that  exist  not  in  other  tongues — you  can  give 
to  your  canvas  the  precise  tint  you  wish,  for  when  mystery  would 
prove  a  merit,  the  equivoque  is  there  ready  to  your  hand,  that  means  so 
much,  yet  asserts  so  little.  For  my  part  I  should  make  my  will  in  Elnglish, 
but  rd  rather  make  love  in  French.  But  while  thus  digressing,  I  have 
forgotten  to  mention,  that  people  are  running  back  and  forward  with 
bed-room  candles ;  there  is  a  confused  hum  of  hon  soir  on  every  side,  and 
with  many  a  hope  of  a  fine  day  for  the  morrow  we  separate  for  the 
night 

I  lay  awake  some  hours  thinking  of  Laura,  and  then  of  the  baronne— 
they  were  both  arch  ones ;  the  abb^  too  crossed  my  thoughts,  and  once  or 
twice  the  old  colonel's  roguish  leer;  but  I  slept  soundly  for  all  that,  and  did 
not  awake  till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  silence  of  the  house 
struck  me  forcibly  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  about  Hang  it, 
thought  I,  have  they  gone  off  to  the  chasse  without  me  ?  I  surely  could 
never  have  slept  tlu-ough  the  uproar  of  their  trumpets.  I  drew  aside  the 
window  curtains,  and  the  mystery  was  solved :  such  rain  never  fell  before ; 
the  clouds,  actually  touching  the  tops  of  the  beech  trees,  seemed  to  ooze 
and  squash  like  squeezed  sponges.  The  torrent  came  down  in  that  plash- 
ing stroke  as  if  some  force  behind  momentarily  propelled  it  stronger ; 
and  the  long-parched  ground  seethed  and  smoked  like  a  heated  cauldron. 
Pleasant  this,  was  reflection  number  one,  as  I  endeavoured  to  peer  through 
the  mist,  and  beheld  a  haze  of  weeping  foliage.  Pleasant  to  be  immured 
here  during  heaven  knows  how  many  days,  without  the  power  to  escape. 
Lucky  fellow,  Arthur,  was  my  second  thought,  capital  quarters  you  have 
fallen  into :  better  far  the  snug  comforts  of  a  Flemish  chateau  than  the 
chances  of  a  wayside  inn ;  besides,  here  is  a  goodly  company  met  together, 
there  will  needs  be  pleasant  people  among  them.  I  wish  it  may  rain  these 
three  weeks ;  chateau  life  is  the  very  thing  I'm  curious  about — how  do  they 
get  through  the  day  ?  There's  no  **  Times"  in  Flanders — no  one  cares 
a  farthing  about  who's  in  and  who's  out ;  there's  no  '*  Derby,"  no  trials 
for  murder :  what  can  they  do  ?  was  the  question  I  put  to  myself  a  dozen 
times  over.  No  matter,  I  have  abundant  occupation — mv  journal  has 
never  been  posted  up  since — since — alas,  I  can  scarcely  tell  1 

It  might  be  from  reflections  like  these,  or  perhaps  because  I  was  less 
of  a  sportsman  than  my  companions,  but  certainly,  whatever  the  cause,  I 
bore  up  against  the  disappointment  of  the  weather  with  far  more  philoso* 
phy,  and  dispersed  a  sack  of  proverbs  about  patience,  hope,  equanimity, 
and  contentment,  Sancho  Panza  himself  might  have  envied,  until  at  length 
no  one  ventured  a  malediction  on  the  day  in  my  presence,  for  fear  of 
eliciting  a  hail  storm  of  moral  reflections.  The  company  dropped  down  to 
breakfast  by  detachments.  The  elated  looks  and  flashing  eyes  of  the 
night  before  saddened  and  overcast  at  the  unexpected  change.  Even 
the  elders  of  the  party  seemed  discontented ;  and  except  myself  and  an 
old  gentleman  with  the  gout  wiio  took  an  airiug  about  the  ball  and  the 

Jo  II  wbeel-cbairi  aU  aeemed  iniM^ 

_    _     *  ^  _  • 
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Each  window  had  its  occupant  posted  against  the  glass,  vainly  endea- 
vouring  to  catch  one  bit  of  blue,  amid  the  dreary  waste  of  cloud.  A  little 
group,  sulky  and  silent,  were  gathered  around  the  weather-glass  ;  a  lite* 
rary  inquirer  sat  down  to  con  over  the  predictions  of  the  almanac ; — but 
you  might  as  well  have  looked  for  sociability  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
private  madhouse  as  here.  The  weather  was  cursed  in  every  language 
from  Cherokee  to  Sanscrit ;  all  agreed  that  no  country  had  such  an  abo- 
minable climate.  The  Yankee  praised  the  summers  of  America,  the  Dane 
upheld  his  own,  and  I  took  a  patriotic  turn,  and  vowed  I  had  never  seen 
such  rain  in  Ireland !  The  master  of  the  house  could  scarcely  show  amid 
this  torrent  of  abusive  criticism,  and  when  he  did  by  chance  appear,  looked 
as  much  ashamed  as  though  he  himself  had  pulled  out  the  spigot,  and 
deluged  the  whole  land  with  water. 

Meanwhile,  none  of  those  I  looked  for  appeared.  Neither  the  colonel's 
daughter  nor  the  baronne  came  down ;  the  abb^  too  did  not  descend  to 
the  breakfast-room,  and  I  was  considerably  puzzled  and  put  out  by  the 
disappointment. 

After  then  enduring  a  good  hour's  boredom  from  the  old  colonel  on  the 
subject  of  my  late  lamented  parent,  Mark  O'Leary ;  after  submitting  to 
a  severe  cross-examination  from  the  Yankee  gentleman  as  to  the  reason  of 
my  coming  abroad,  what  property  and  expectations  I  had,  my  age,  and 
birth-place,  what  my  mother  died  of,  and  whether  I  did  not  feel  very 
miserable  from  the  abject  slavery  of  submitting  to  an  English  government— 
I  escaped  into  the  library,  a  fine  comfortable  old  room,  which  I  rightly 
conjectured  I  should  find  unoccupied. 

Selecting  a  quaint-looking  quarto  with  some  curious  illuminated  pages 
for  my  companion,  I  drew  a  great  deep  leather  chair  into  a  recess  of  one 
window,  and  hugged  myself  in  my  solitude.  While  I  listlessly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  my  book,  or  sat  sunk  in  reflection,  time  crept  over,  and 
I  heard  the  great  clock  of  the  chateau  strike  three,  at  the  same  moment 
a  hand  fell  lightly  on  my  shoulder ;  I  turned  about — it  was  the  abb^ 

<*  I  half  suspected  I  should  find  you  here,''  said  he*  *'  Do  I  disturb 
you,  or  may  I  keep  your  company  ?" 

"  But  too  happy,"  I  replied,  "  if  youll  do  me  the  favour." 
<<  I  thought,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  me— <<  I  thought 
you'd  scarcely  play  dominoes  all  day,  or  turn  over  the  Livre  des  Modes^ 
or  discuss  waistcoats." 

'*  In  truth,  I  was  scarcely  better  employed — this  old  volume  here  which 

I  took  down  for  its  plates " 

^^Mafoiy  a  most  interesting  one ;  it  is  Guchardi's  History  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy.  Those  quaint  old  processions,  those  venerable  councils  are 
admirably  depicted.  What  rich  stores  for  a  romance  writer  lie  in  the 
details  of  these  old  books ; — their  accuracy  as  to  costume,  the  little  traits 
of  every-day  life  so  naively  told  ;  every  little  domestic  incident  is  so  full 
of  its  characteristic  era.  I  wonder  when  the  springs  are  so  accessible^ 
men  do  not  draw  more  frequently  from  them,  and  more  purely  also." 
*«  You  forget  Scott." 

'*  No ;  far  from  it.  He  is  the  great  exception ;  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  class  of  reading,  is  he  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
all  other  writers  of  his  style.  Not  merely  tinctured,  but  deeply  imbued 
with  the  habits  of  the  feudal  period ;  the  traits  by  which  others  attempt 
to  paint  the  time,  with  him  were  mere  accessories  in  the  picture ;  costume 
and  architecture  he  used,  to  heighten,  not  to  convey  his  impressions  i  and 
while  no  one  knew  better  every  minute  particular  of  dress,  or  arm,  that 
etokened  a  period  or  a  class,  none  more  sparingly  used  such  aid*  He 
It  the  same  delicacy  certain  ancieat  artists  did  as  to  the  introduedovL^ 
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pure  white  into  their  pictures,  deeming  that  such  was  an  unfair  exercise 

of  skill But  why  venture  to  speak  of  your  countryman  to  you,  save 

that  genius  is  above  nationality,  and  Scott's  novels  at  least  are  European.'* 

After  chatting  for  some  time  longer,  and  feeling  struck  with  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  abb^*s  attainments,  I  half  dropped  a  hint  expressive  of 
tey  surprise  that  one  so  cultivated  as  he  was,  could  apparently  so  readily 
comply  with  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  chateau  life,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect it  afforded  of  his  meeting  congenial  associates. 

Far  from  feeling  offended  at  the  liberty  of  my  remark,  he  replied  at 
once  with  a  smile — 

<<  You  are  wrong  there,  and  the  error  is  a  common  one,  but  when  you 
have  seen  more  of  life,  you  will  learn  that  a  man's  own  resources  are  the 
only  real  gratifications  he  can  count  upon.  Society,  like  a  field-day,  may 
offer  the  occasion  to  display  your  troops  and  put  them  throcigfa  their 
manoeuvres,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  a  rare  and  a  lucky  day  when  you  go 
back  richer  by  one  recruit,  and  the  chance  is,  that  even  he  is  a  cripple 
and  must  be  sent  about  his  business.  People  too  will  tell  you  much  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  associating  with  men  of  distinguished 
and  gifted  minds :  I  have  seen  something  of  such  in  my  time,  and  give 
little  credit  to  the  theory.  You  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  credit  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  because  you  took  off  your  hat  to  a  banker." 

The  abb^  paused  after  this  and  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts ;  then  raising  his  head  suddenly,  he  said — 

<*  As  to  happiness,  believe  me,  it  lives  only  in  the  extremes  of  perfect 
vacuity,  or  true  genius.  Your  clever  fellow,  with  a  vivid  fancy  and 
glowing  imagination,  strong  feeling,  and  strong  power  of  expression,  has 
no  chance  of  it.  The  excitement  he  lives  in,  is  alone  a  bar  to  the  tranquil 
character  of  thought  necessary  to  happiness,  and  however  cold  a  man 
may  feel  he  should  never  warm  himself  through  a  burning  glass." 

There  seemed  through  all  he  said  something  like  a  retrospective  tone^ 
as  though  he  were  rather  giving  the  fruit  of  past  personal  experiences, 
than  merely  speculating  on  the  future,  and  I  could  not  help  throwing  out 
a  hint  to  this  purport. 

*<  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  he ;  then  after  a  long  silence  he  added— 
^  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  after  all,  when  the  faults  of  a  man's  temperament 
are  the  source  of  some  disappointment  in  early  life ;  because  then  they 
rarely  endanger  his  subsequent  career.  Let  him  only  escape  the  just 
punishment,  whatever  it  be,  and  the  chances  are,  they  embitter  every  hour 
of  his  after  life ;  his  whole  care  and  study  being  not  correction,  but  con- 
cealment, he  lives  a  life  of  daily  duplicity ;  the  fear  of  detection  is  over 
him  at  every  step  he  takes,  and  he  plays  a  part  so  constantly  that  he  loses 
all  real  character  at  last  in  the  frequency  of  dissimulation.  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  little  incident  with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  early  life  ? 

*<  Without  tiring  you  with  any  irrelevant  details  of  the  family  and 
relatives  of  my  hero,  if  I  dare  call  him  such,  I  may  mention  that  he  was 
the  second  son  of  an  old  Belgian  family  of  some  rank  and  wealth,  and  that 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  his  house,  he  was  educated  for  the  career 
of  diplomacy ;  for  this  purpose  a  life  of  travel  was  deemed  the  best  pre- 
paration— foreign  languages  being  the  chief  requisite,  with  such  insight' 
into  history,  national  law,  and  national  usages  as  any  young  man  with 
moderate  capacity  and  assiduity,  can  master  in  three  or  four  years. 

*'  The  chief  of  the  Dutch  mission  at  Frankfort  was  an  old  diplomate 
of  some  distinction,  but  who,  had  it  not  been  from  causes  purely  personal 
towards  the  king,  would  not  have  quitted  the  Hague  for  any  embassy 
whatever.  He  was  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter,  one  of  those  true 
^rpes  of  Dutch  beauty  which  Tertnirg  was  so  fond  of  painting.    There 
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are  people  who  can  see  nothing  but  vulgarity  in  the  class  of  features  I 
speak  of,  and  yet  nothing  in  reality  is  farther  from  it.  Hers  was  a  mild, 
placid  face,  a  wide,  candid-looking  forehead,  down  either  side  of  which  two 
braids  of  sunny  brown  hair  fell ;  her  skin,  fair  as  alabaster,  had  the  least 
tinge  of  colour,  but  her  lips  were  full  and  of  a  violet  hue,  that  gave  a 
character  of  brilliancy  to  the  whole  countenance ;  her  figure,  inclined  to 
embonpointy  was  exquisitely  moulded,  and  in  her  walk  there  appeared 
the  composed  and  resolute  carriage  of  one  whose  temperament,  however 
mild  and  unruffled,  was  still  based  on  principles  too  strong  to  be 
shaken.  She  was  indeed  a  perfect  specimen  of  her  nation,  embodying 
in  her  character  the  thrill,  the  propriety,  the  high  sense  of  honour, 
the  rigid  habits  of  order,  so  eminently  Dutch ;  but  withal  there  raa 
through  her  nature  the  golden  thread  of  romance,  and  beneath  thai 
mild  eyebrow  there  were  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  a  highly  imaginative 
mind. 

'*  The  mission  consisted  of  an  old  secretary  of  embassy,  Van  Dohein, 
a  veteran  diplomate  of  some  sixty  years,  and  Edward  Norvins,  the  youth 
I  speak  of.  Such  was  the  family  party,  for  you  are  aware  that  they  all 
lived  in  the  same  house  and  dined  together  every  day ;  the  attachis  of 
the  mission  being  specially  entrusted  to  the  care  and  attention  of  thci 
head  of  the  mission,  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  Norvins  soon  feU 
in  love  with  the  pretty  Marguerite — ^how  could  it  be  otherwise ;  they  were 
constantly  together;  he  was  her  companion  at  home,  her  attendant  at 
every  baU ;  they  rode  out  together,  walked,  read,  drew,  and  sang  together^ 
and  in  fact  very  soon  became  inseparable.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing 
which  gave  rise  to  remark.  The  intimate  habits  of  a  mission  permitted 
such,  and  as  her  father,  deeply  immersed  in  affairs  of  diplomacy,  had  no 
time  to  busy  himself  about  them,  no  one  else  did.  The  secretary  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  at  every  mission  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career, 
and  only  deemed  it  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  attaches  life. 

''  Such  then  was  the  pleasant  current  of  their  lives,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  was  to  disturb  its  even  flow,  ay,  and  alter  the  channel  for 
ever.  A  despatch  arrived  one  morning  at  the  mission,  informing  them, 
that  a  certain  Monsieur  van  Halsdt,  a  son  of  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
had  lately  committed  some  breach  of  discipline  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  was  broke  in  consequence,  was  about  to  be  attached  to  the  mission. 
Never  was  such  a  shock  as  this  gave  Marguerite  and  her  lover.  To  her, 
the  idea  of  associating  with  a  wUd,  unruly  character  like  this  was  insup« 
portable :  to  him  it  was  misery ;  he  saw  at  once  all  his  daily  intimacy 
with  her  interrupted;  he  perceived  how  their  former  habits  could  no. 
longer  be  followed,  that  with  his  arrival  must  cease  the  companionship 
that  made  him  the  happiest  of  men.  Even  the  baron  himself  was  indig* 
nant  at  the  arrangement  to  saddle  him  with  a  vaurien  to  be  redaimed-^- 
but  then  he  was  the  minister's  son :  the  king  himself  had  signed  the 
appointment,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

*'  It  was  indeed  with  any  thing  but  feelings  of  welcome  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  new  guest.  Even  in  the  short  interval  between  his 
appointment  and  his  coming,  a  hundred  rumours  reached  them  of  hia 
numerous  scrapes  and  adventures,  his  duels,  his  debts,  his  gambling,  and 
his  love  exploits.  All  of  course  duly  magnified.  Poor  Marguerite  felt 
as  though  an  imp  of  Satan  was  about  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  Norvins 
dreaded  him  with  a  fear  that  partook  of  a  presentiment. 

**  The  day  came,  and  the  dinner  hour,  in  respect  for  the  son  of  the  great 
man,  was  delayed  twenty  minutes  in  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  they 
weat  to  table  at  last  without  him,  silent  and  sad.  The  baron,  annoyed  at 
die  loM  of  dignity  he  should  sustain  by  a  piece  of  politeness  eatercise^ 
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without  result ;  the  secretary  fretting  over  the  entries  that  were  burned; 
Marguerite  and  Edward  mourning  over  happiness  never  to  return — sud- 
denly a  caleehe  drove  into  the  court  at  full  gallop,  the  steps  rattled,  and 
a  figure,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  sprang  out :  before  the  first  surprise  per- 
mitted them  to  speak,  the  door  of  the  saUe  opened,  and  he  appeared* 

**  It  would,  I  confess,  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  fixed  on 
that  precise  character  of  looks  and  appearances  which  might  have  pleased 
all  the  party.  Whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  others  1  know  not,  but 
Norvins'  wishes  would  have  inclined  to  see  him  short  and  ill-looking,  rude 
in  speech  and  gesture — in  a  word,  as  repulsive  as  possible.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  thing — ^you  must  have  remarked  it  I'm  certain :  the  disappoint- 
ment we  feel  at  finding  people  we  desure  to  like,  inferior  to  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  them,  is  not  one  half  so  great,  as  is  our  chagrin  at  discovering 
those  we  are  determined  to  dislike,  very  different  from  our  preconceived 
notions,  with  few  or  none  of  the  features  we  were  prepared  to  find  fault 
with,  and  in  fact  altogether  unlike  the  bugbear  we  had  created  for  our- 
selves. One  would  suppose  that  such  a  revulsion  in  feeling  would  be 
pleasurable  rather  than  otherwise.  Not  so  however,  a  sense  of  our  own 
injustice  adds  poignancy  to  our  previous  prejudice,  and  we  dislike  the 
oqect  only  the  more  for  lowering  us  in  our  own  esteem. 

^  Van  Halsdt  was  well  calculated  to  illustrate  my  theory.  He  was  tall 
and  well  made;  his  face,  dark  as  a  Spaniard's — his  mother  was  descended 
from  a  Catalonian  family— was  manly-looking  and  frank,  at  once  indicating 
openness  of  temperament,  and  a  dash  of  heroic  daring,  that  would  like 
danger  for  itself  alone ;  his  carriage  had  the  easy  freedom  of  a  soldier, 
without  any  thing  bordc»ring  on  coarseness  or  efirontery.  Advancing  with 
a  quiet  bow,  he  tendered  ms  apologies  for  being  late,  rather  as  a  matter 
he  owed  to  himself  to  excuse  his  want  of  punctuality,  than  from  any 
sense  of  inconvenience  to  others,  and  ascribed  the  delay  to  the  difiicul^  of 
finding  post-horses — '  While  waiting  therefore,'  said  he,  '  I  resolvea  to 
economise  time,  and  so  dressed  for  dmner  at  the  last  stage.' 

''  This  apolosy  at  least  showed  a  desire  on  his  part  to  be  in  time,  and  at 
once  disposed  the  secretary  in  his  favour.  The  baron  himself  spoke  little, 
and  as  for  Marguerite  she  never  opened  her  lips  to  him  the  whole  time  of 
dinner,  and  Norvins  could  barely  get  out  the  few  common-places 
of  table,  and  sat  eyeing  him  from  time  to  time  with  an  increasing 
dislike. 

**  Van  Halsdt  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  reception  was  of  the 
coldest ;  yet  either  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fact,  or  resolved  ^to  over- 
come their  impressions  against  him,  he  talked  away  unceasingly  of  every 
thing  he  could  think  of — ^the  dinners  at  court,  the  theatres,  the  diplomatic 
soireis,  the  news  from  foreign  countries — ^all  of  which  he  spoke  of  with 
knowledge  and  intimacy.  Yet  nothing  could  he  extract  in  return.  The 
old  baron  retired,  as  was  his  wont,  immediately  after  dinner ;  the  secretary 
dropped  off*  soon  after ;  Marguerite  went^to  take  her  evening  drive  on  the 
Boulevards ;  and  Norvins  was  left  alone  with  his  new  comrade.  At  first 
he  was  going  to  pretend  an  engagement,  then  the  awkwardness  of  the 
moment  came  forcibly  before  him,  and  he  sat  still,  silent  and  confused. 

*^ '  Any  wine  in  that  decanter  ?  said  Van  Halsdt,  with  a  short  abrupt 
tone,  as  he  pointed  to  the  bottle  beside  him.  '  Pray  pass  it  over  here.  I 
have  only  drank  three  glasses.  I  shall  be  better  aware  to-morrow  how 
soon  your  party  breaks  up  here.' 

**  <  Yes,'  said  Edward  timidly,  and  not  well  knowing  what  to  say.  /  The 
baron  retires  to  his  study  every  evening  at  seven.' 

^  *  With  all  my  heart,'  said  he  gaily  ;<  at  six  if  he  prefer  it,  and  he 
may  eteatake  tiie  old  secretary  with  him.    But  the  mademoiselle^  shall' 
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we  see  any  more  of  her  during  the  evening— is  there  no  salon  f  Eh, 
what  do  you  do  after  dinner  ?' 

i(  (  Why  sometimes  we  drive,  or  we  walk  out  on  the  Boulevards ;  the 
other  ministers  receive  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  then  there's  the 
opera.' 

<< '  Devilishly  slow  you  must  find  all  this/  said  Van  Halsdt,  filling  a 
bumper,  and  taking  it  off  at  a  draught    <  Are  you  long  here  Y 

"  *  Only  three  months.' 

« *  And  well  sick  of  it,  111  be  sworn.* 

"  •  No,  I  feel  very  happy — I  like  the  quiet* 

« <  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !'  said  he,  with  a  long  groan,  <  whatsis  to  become 
otmef 

*\Norvins  heartily  wished  he  could  have  replied  to  the  question  in  the 
way  he  would  have  liked,  but  said  nothing. 

^^  *  If  s  past  eight,'  said  he,  as  he  perceived  him  stealing  a  look  at  his 
watch.  *  Never  mind  me,  if  you've  any  appointment — 111  soon  learn  to 
make  myself  at  home  here.  Perhaps  you'd  better  ring  for  some  more 
claret  however  before  you  go— they  don't  know  me  yet.' 

^*  Edward  almost  started  from  lus  chair  at  this  speech— such  a  liberty 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  as  to  call  for  more  wine ;  indeed  their 
ordinary  habits  did  not  consume  half  that  was  placed  on  the  table,  but 
80  taken  by  surprise  was  he>  that  he  actually  rose  and  rang  the  bell  as  he 
was  desired. 

**  *  Some  claret,  Johann,'  said  he  with  a  gulph,  as  the  old  butler  entered* 

**  The  man  started  back,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  empty  decanter. 

**  *  And  I  say,  ancient,'  said  Van)  Halsat,  *  don't  decant  it — ^you  shook 
the  last  bottle  confoundedly.  It's  old  wine,  and  won't  bear  that  kind  of 
usage.* 

**  The  old  man  moved  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  returned  in  about 
ten  minutes  with  a  bottle  from  the  cellar. 

*<  Didn't  Providence  bless  you  with  two  hands,  firiend?*  said  Van 
Halsdtd — *  Go  down  for  another.' 

**  *  60,  Johann,'  said  Norvins,  as  he  saw  him  hesitate,  and  not  knowing 
what  his  refusal  might  call  forth ;  and  then  without  waiting  for  further 
oarley,  he  arose  and  withdrew. 

**  Well,  thought  he,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  if  he  is  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  there  is  no  denying  that^  one  comfort  is,  he  is  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  Marguerite  will  never  be  able  to  endure  him ;  for  such, 
in  his  secret  heart,  was  the  reason  of  his  premature  dislike  and  dread  of  his 
new  companion ;  and  as  he  strolled  along  he  meditated  on  the  many  ways  he 
should  be  able  to  contrast  his  own  acquirements  with  the  other's  deficiencies, 
for  such  he  set  them  down  at  once,  and  gradually  reasoned  himself  into 
the  conviction  that  the  fear  of  all  rivalry  from  him  was  mere  folly ;  and 
that  whatever  success  his  handsome  face  and  figure  might  have  elsewhere^ 
that  Marguerite  was  not  the  girl  to  be  caught  by  such  attractions,  when 
coupled  with  an  unruly  temper  and  an  uneducated  mind. 

*'  And  he  was  right.  Great  as  liis  own  repugnance  was  towards  him, 
hers  was  far  greater.  She  not  only  avoided  him  on  every  occasion,  but 
took  pleasure,  as  it  seemed,  in  marking  the  cold  distance  of  her  manner 
to  him,  and  contrasting  it  with  her  behaviour  to  others.  It  is  true  he  ap- 
peared to  care  little  for  this ;  and  only  replied  to  it  by  a  hidf  impertinent 
style  of  familiarity — a  kind  of  jocular  intimacy  most  insulting  to  a 
woman,  and  horribly  tantalizing  for  those  to  witness,  who  are  attached  to  her. 

^  I  don't  wish  to  make  my  story  a  long  one ;  nor  could  I  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  every-day  life^  which  now  became  so  completely 
alMed.    Marguerite  and  Norvins  only  met  at  rare  intervab)  «ttl  tbsQ[L\siM^ 
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to  cultivate  e.ich  other's  esteem,  than  expatiate  on  the  many  demerits  of 
him  who  had  estrangeil  them  so  utterly.  All  the  reports  to  his  discredit 
that  circulated  ia  Frankfort  were  duly  conned  over ;  and  though  they 
could  lay  little  to  his  charge  of  their  own  actual  knowledge,  they  only 
imagined  the  more,  and  condemned  him  accordingly. 

'*  To  Norvins  he  became  hourly  more  insupportable.  There  was  in  all 
his  bearing  towards  him  the  quiet,  measured  tone  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior — the  patronizing  protection  of  an  elder  to  one  younger  and  less 
able  to  defend  himself;  and  which,  with  the  other's  consciousness  of  his 
many  intellectual  advantages  over  him,  added  double  bitterness  to  the 
insult.  As  he  never  appeared  in  the  bureau  of  the  mission,  nor  in  any 
way  concerned  himself  with  official  duties,  they  rarely  met,  save  at  table  i 
there,  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  constraint  and  reserve — an  awk- 
wardness that  made  itself  felt  the  more,  as  the  author  of  it  seemed  to 
exult  in  the  dismay  he  created. 

.  *'  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  events  when  Norvins  received  his  nomi« 
nation  as  secretary  of  legation  at  Stutgardt  The  appointment  was  a. 
surprise  to  him,  he  did  not  even  hear  of  the  vacancy.  The  position, 
however,  and  the  emoluments  were  such  as  to  admit  of  his  marrying,  and 
be  resolved  to  ask  the  baron  for  his  daughter's  hand,  to  which  the  rank 
and  influence  of  his  own  family  permitted  him  to  aspire  without  pre- 
sumption. 

**  He  gave  his  willing  consent;  Marguerite  accepted;  and  the  only  delay 
was  now  caused  by  the  respect  for  an  old  Dutch  custom,  the  bride 
should  be  at  least  eighteen,  and  Marguerite  yet  wanted  three  months  of 
that  age.  This  interval  Norvins  obtained  leave  to  pass  at  Frankfort ;  and 
now,  they  went  about  to  all  public  places  together  as  betrothed ;  paid 
vbits  in  company,  and  were  recognised  by  all  their  acquaintances  a9 
engaged  to  each  other. 

*<  Just  at  this  time  a  French  cuirassier  regiment  marched  into  garrison 
in  the  town«— they  were  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  only 
detained  in  Frankfort  to  make  up  their  full  complement  of  horses.  In  this 
regiment  was  a  youn^  Dutch  officer,  who  once  belonged  to  the  same 
regiment  as  Van  Halsdt,  and  who  was  broke  by  the  court-martial  for  the 
same  quarrel.  They  had  fought  twice  with  swords,  and  only  parted  with 
the  dire  resolve  to  finish  the  s^air  at  the  next  opportunity.  This  officer 
was  a  man  of  an  inferior  class,  his  family  being  an  obscure  one  of  North 
Holland,  and  thus  when  dismissed  the  service,  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  enter  the  French  army,  at  that  time  at  war  with  Austria.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  overbearing  temper  and  passion,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  circumstance  of  his  expatriation  and  disgrace  had  improved 
him.  However,  some  pledge  Van  Halsdt  had  made  to  his  father,  decided 
him  in  keeping  out  of  his  way.  The  report  ran  that  he  had  given  a 
solemn  promise  never  to  challenge,  nor  accept  any  challenge  from  him, 
on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  \yhatever  the  promise,  certain  it  was,  he 
left  Frankfort  the  same  day  the  regiment  marched  into  town,  and  retired 
to  Wiesbaden. 

^  The  circumstance  soon  became  the  subject  of  town  gossip,  and  plenty 
ihere  were,  most  willing  to  attribute  Van  Halsdt's  departure  to  prudential 
motives,  rather  than  give  so  wild  a  character  any  credit  for  filial  ones. 
{Several  who  felt  offended  at  his  haughty,  supercilious  manner,  now  ex« 
ulted  in  this,  as  it  seemed,  fall  to  his  pride,  and  Norvins,  unfortunately, 
fell  into  the  same  track,  and  by  many  a  sly  inuendo,  and  half  allusion  to 
his  absence,  gave  greater  currency  to  the  report,  that  his  absence  was 
dictated  by  other  considerations  than  parental  respect 

.^  Through  all  the  chit-chat  of  the  time»  Marguerite  showed  herself 
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highly  indignant  at  Van  Halsdt's  conduct.  The  quiet  timid  girl,  who 
detested  violence,  and  hated  crime  in  any  shape,  felt  disgusted  at  the 
thought  of  his  poltroonery,  and  could  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out'an  expression  of  contempt.  All  this  delighted  Edward.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  just  retribution  on  the  former  insolence  of  the  other,  and  he 
longed  for  his  return  to  Frankfort  to  witness  the  thousand  slights  that 
awaited  him.  Such  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  is  our  triumph 
over  [others,  for  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  which  we  see  ourselves 
deficient.  None  so  loud  in  decrying  dishonesty  and  fraud,  as  the  man 
who  feels  knave  in  liis  own  heart.  Who  can  censure  female  frailty  like 
her  who  has  felt  its  sting  in  her  own  conscience :  you  remember  the 
great  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  used  to  calculate  the  depth  of  rivers  in 
Africa,  by  rolling  heavy  stones  over  their  banks  and  watching  the  air 
bubbles  that  mounted  to  the  surface;  so  oflentimes  may  you  measure 
the  innate  sense  of  a  vice,  by  the  execration  some  censor  of  morals  bestows 
upon  it.  Believe  me,  these  heavy  chastisements  of  crime  are  many  times 
but  the  cries  of  awakened  conscience.  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  feel  deeply 
on  this  subject.  But  to  my  story : — It  was  the  custom  for  Marguerite  and 
her  lover  each  evening  to  visit  the  theatre,  where  the  minister  had  a  box ; 
and  as  they  were  stepping  into  the  carriage  one  night,  as  usual,  Van 
Halsdt  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  asked  if  he  might  accompany  them. 
Of  course,  a  refusal  was  out  of  the  question — he  was  a  member  of  the 
mission — he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  position  there,  however  much 
be  had  lost  in  the  estimation  of  society  generally,  and  they  acceded  to  his 
request,  still  >vith  a  species  of  cold  courtesy  that  would,  by  any  other 
man,  have  been  construed  into  a  refusal. 

''  As  they  drove  along  in  silence,  the  constraint  increased  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  hated  rivalry, 
Norvins  could  have  pitied  Van  Halsdt  as  he  sat,  no  longer  with  his  easy 
smile  of  self-satisfied  indifierence,  but  with  a  clouded  heavy  brow,  mute 
and  pale.  As  for  Marguerite,  her  features  expressed  a  species  of  quiet 
cold  disdain  whenever  she  looked  towards  him,  far  more  terrible  to  bear 
than  any  thing  like  an  open  reproach.  Twice  or  thrice  he  made  an  effort 
to  start  some  topic  of  conversation,  but  in  vain,  his  observations  were 
either  unreplied  to,  or  met  a  cold  distant  assent  more  chilling  stilL  At 
length,  as  if  resolved  to  break  through  their  icy  reserve  towards  him,  he 
asked  in  a  tone  of  afiected  indifierence — 

'' '  Any  changes  in  Frankfort,  mademoiselle,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  last  '(* 

*^ '  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of,  save  that  the  French  cuirassier  regiment 
marched  this  morning  for  Baden,  of  whichy  however^  it  is  more  than 
probable  you  are  aware  already* 

*^  On  each  of  these  latter  words  she  laid  an  undue  stress,  fixing  her 
eyes  steadfastly  on  him,  and  speaking  in  a  slow  measured  tone.  He  grew 
deeply  red,  almost  black  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  moustache  seemed  almost 
to  bristle  with  the  tremulous  convulsion  that  shook  his  upper  lip,  then 
as  suddenly  he  became  lividly  pale,  while  the  great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow,  and  fell  upon  his  cheek.  Not  another  word  was  spoken. 
They  soon  reached  the  theatre,  when  Norvins  ofiered  Marguerite  his  arm. 
Van  Halsdt  slowly  following  them  up  stairs. 

'<  The  play  was  one  of  Lessings,  and  well  acted,  but  somehow  Norvins 
could  pay  no  attention  to  the  performance,  his  whole  soul  was  occupied 
by  other  thoughts.  Marguerite  appeared  to  him  in  a  different  light  from 
what  he  had  ever  seen  her ;  not  less  to  be  loved,  but  altogether  different : 
the  staid,  placid  girl,  whose  quiet  thoughts  seemed  never  to  rest  on  topiof 
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of  violent  passion  or  excitement ;  who  fled  from  the  very  approach  of 
any  thing  bordering  on  overuTOught  feeling,  now  appeared  carried  away 
by  her  abhorrence  of  a  man,  to  the  very  extreme  of  hatred,  for  conduct, 
"which  Norvins  scarcely  thought  she  should  have  considered  even  faulty. 
If,  then,  his  triumph  over  Van  Halsdt  brought  any  pleasure  to  his 
heart,  a  secret  sense  of  his  own  deficiency  in  the  very  quality  for  which 
she  condemned  him,  made  him  shudder. 

<<  While  he  reflected  thus,  his  ear  was  struck  with  a  conversation  in 
the  box  next  his,  in  which  were  seated  a  large  party  of  young  men,  with 
two  or  three  ladies,  whose  air,  dress,  and  manner  were,  at  least,  somewhat 
equivocal. 

**  *  And  so,  Alphonse,  you  succeeded  after  all  ?'  said  a  youth,  to  a  large 
powerful,  dark  moustached  man,  whose  plain  blue  frock  could  not  conceal 
the  soldier. 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  "  our  doctor  managed 
the  matter  for  me — he  pronounced  me  unable  to  march  before  to-morrow; 
he  said  that  my  old  wound  in  the  arm  gave  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
required  a  little  more  rest ;  but,  by  St.  Denis,  I  see  little  benefit  in  the 
plan  afler  all.  This  <<  white  feather^'  has  not  ventured  back,  and  I  must 
leave  in  the  morning  without  meeting  him.' 

"  These  words,  which  were  spoken  somewhat  loudly,  could  be  easily 
heard  in  any  part  of  the  adjoining  box,  and  scarcely  were  they  uttered 
when  Van  Halsdt,  who  sat  the  entire  evening  far  back,  and  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view,  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and  remained  in 
that  posture  for  several  minutes.  When  he  withdrew  them,  the  alteration 
in  his  countenance  was  actually  fearful.  Though  his  cheeks  were  pale  as 
death,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  the  lids  swelled  and  congested  ;  his 
lips,  too,  were  protruded,  and  trembled  like  one  in  an  ague,  and  his 
clasped  hands  shook  against  the  chair. 

"  "  Norvins  would  have  asked  him  if  he  were  ill,  but  was  afraid  even  to 
speak  to  him ;  while  again  his  attention  was  drawn  ofi*by  the  voices  near 
him. 

»  "*Not  got  a  bouquet?*  said  the  large  man  to 'a  lady  beside  him. 
'  Pardie,  that's  too  bad.  Let  me  assist  you.  I  perceive  that  this  pretty 
damsel,  who  turns  her  shoulder  so  disdainfully  towards  us,  makes  little 
use  of  hers,  and  so  **avec  permission"  mademoiselle!'  With  that  he  stood 
up,  and  leaning  across  the  division  into  their  box,  stretched  over  his  hand 
and  took  the  bouquet  that  lay  before  Marguerite,  and  handed  it  to  the  lady 
at  his  side. 

"  Marguerite  started  back,  as  her  eyes  flashed  with  offended  pride,  and 
then  turned  them  on  her  lover.  He  stood  up,  not  to  resent  the  insult,  but 
to  offer  her  his  arm  to  leave  the  box.  She  gave  him  a  look — never  in  a 
glance  was  there  read  such  an  expression  of  withering  contempt — and, 
drawing  her  shawl  around  her,  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  the  carriage.'  Before 
lie  could  open  the  box  door  to  permit  her  to  pass  out.  Van  Halsdt  sprang 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  stretched  over — then  came  a  crash,  a  cry,  a 
confused  shout  of  many  voices  together,  and  the  word  ^polissout*  above  idl ; 
-but  hurrying  Marguerite  along,  Norvins  hastened  down  the  stairs  and 
-assisted  her  into  the  carriage.  As  she  took  her  place,  he  made  a  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  follow,  but  she  drew  the  door  towards  her,  and  with  a 
shuddering  expression — *No' — leaned  back,  and  closed  the  door.  The 
caleche  moved  on,  and  Norvins  was  alone  in  the  street. 

*'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  terrific  rush  of  sensations  that 
came  crowding  on  his  brain.  Coward  as  he  was,  he  would  have  braved 
m  hundred  deaths  rather  than  endure  such  agony.   He  turned  towards  the 
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theatre,  but  his  craven  spirit  seemed  to  paralyze  his  very  limbs  ;  he  felt 
as  if  though  his  antagonist  were  before  him  he  would  not  have  had  energy 
to  speak  to  him.  Marguerite's  look  was  ever  before  him — it  sank  into  hii 
inmost  soul — it  was  burning  there  like  a  fire,  that  no  memory  nor  after 
sorrow  should  ever  quench. 

*'  As  he  stood  thus,  an  arm  was  passed  hastily  through  his,  and  he  was 
led  along.  It  was  Van  Halsdt,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  and  a 
slight  mark  of  blood  upon  his  cheek.  He  seemed  so  overwhelmed  with 
his  own  sensations  as  not  to  be  cognizant  of  his  companion's. 

"  *  I  struck  him,*  said  he,  in  a  thick  guttural  voice,  the  very  breathings 
of  vengeance,  *  I  struck  him  to.  my  feet.'  It  is  now  a  la  mart  between 
us,  and  better  it  should  be  so  at  once.'  As  he  spoke  thus  he  turned  to- 
wards the  Boulevard,  instead  of  the  usual  way  towards  the  embassy. 

"  *  We  are  going  wrong,'  said  Norvins — *  this  leads  to  the  Breiten 
passe.* 

"  <  I  know  it,*  was  the  brief  reply,  *  we  must  make  for  the  country ;  the 
thing  was  too  public  not  to  excite  measures  of  precaution.  We  are  ta 
rendezvous  at  Katznach.' 

"  <  With  swords  ?' 

''  No.  Pistols,  this  timcy  said  he,  with  a  fiendish  emphasis  on  the  last 
words. 

"  They  walked  on  for  above  an  hour,  passing  through  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  reached  the  open  country,  each  silent  and  sunk  in  his  owii 
thoughts. 

**  At  a  small  cabaret  they  procured  horses  and  a  guide  to  Katznachi 
which  was  about  eleven  miles  up  the  mountain.  The  way  was  so  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  walk  their  horses,  and  frequently  to  get  down 
and  lead  them,  yet  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  Once,  only, 
Norvins  asked  *  how  he  was  to  get  his  pistols  from  Frankfort  P  to  which 
the  other  answered  merely,  *  they  provide  the  weapons !'  and  they  weni 
again  silent. 

<*  Norvins  was  somewhat  surprised  and  ofiended  also,  that  his  companion 
should  have  given  him  so  little  of  his  confidence  at  such  a  moment ;  gladly 
indeed  would  he  have  exchanged  his  own  thoughts  for  those  of  any  one 
else,  but  he  left  him  to  ruminate  in  silence  on  his  unhappy  position,  and 
to  brood  over  miseries  that  every  minute  seemed  to  aggravate. 

"  *  They're  coming  up  the  road  yonder ;  I  see  them  now,'  said  Van 
Halsdt,  suddenly,  as  he  aroused  the  other  from  a  deep  train  of  melan- 
choly thoughts.  *'  Ha,  how  lame  he  walks,'  cried  he  with  savage  exulta- 
tion. 

'<  In  a  few  minutes  the  party,  consisting  of  four  persons,  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  and  entered  the  little  burial-ground  beside  the  chapel. 
One  of  them  advancing  hastily  towards  Van  Halsdt  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  other  replied: 
when  the  first  speaker  turned  towards  Norvins,  with  a  look  of  inefiable 
scorn,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  opposite  group.  Edward  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  man  was  to  act  as  Halsdt's  friend ;  and  though  really  glad 
that  such  an  office  fell  not  to  his  share,  was  deeply  ofiTended  on  being  thus, 
as  it  were,  passed  over.  In  this  state  of  dogged  anger  he  sat  down  on 
a  tombstone,  and  as  if  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, and  never  once  looked  towards  them. 

'*  He  did  not  notice  that  the  party  now  took  the  path  towards  the  wood^ 
nor  was  he  conscious  of  the  flight  of  time,  when  suddenly  the  loud  report 
of  two  pistols,  so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  blended,  rang  through  his 
ears.    Then  he  sprang  up,  a  dreadful  pang  piercing  his  bosom;  some  ter- 
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rible  sense  of  guilt  he  could  neither  fathom  nor  explain,  flashing  across 
him;  at  the  same  instant  the  brushwood  crashed  behind  him,  and  Van 
Halsdt  and  his  companion  came  out;  the  former  with  his  eyes  glistening 
and  his  cheek  flushed,  the  other  pale  and  dreadfully  agitated.  He  nodded 
towards  Edward  significantly,  and  Van  Halsdt  said — *  Yes.' 

^'  Before  Norvins  could  conjecture  what  tliis  meant,  the  stranger 
approached  him  and  said — 

*' '  I  am  sorry,  sir,  the  sad  work  of  this  morning  cannot  end  here  ;  but 
of  course  you  are  prepared  to  afford  my  friend  the  only  reparation  in  your 
power.* 

"  *  Me — ^reparation — ^what  do  you  mean  ? — afford  whom  ? 

''  ^  Monsieur  van  Halsdt,'  said  he,  coolly ;  and  with  a  slight  emphasis  of 
contempt  as  he  spoke. 

«<  <  Monsieur  van  Halsdt ;  he  never  offended  me — I  never  insulted,  never 
injured  himy*  said  he,  trembling  at  every  word. 

**  ^  Never  injured  meP  cried  Van  Halsdt.  *  Is  it  nothing  that  you  liave 
ruined  me  for  ever — that  your  cowardice  to  resent  an  affront  offered  to  one, 
-who  should  have  been  dearer  than  your  life,  a  hundred  times  told,  should 
have  involved  me  in  a  duel  with  a  man  I  swore  never  to  meet,  never  to 
cross  swords,  nor  exchange  a  shot  with?  Is  it  nothing  that  I  am  to  be 
disgraced  by  my  king,  disinherited  by  my  father — a  beggar,  an  exile  at 
once  ?  Is  it  nothing,  sir,  that  the  oldest  name  of  Fries! and  is  to  be 
blotted  from  the  nobles  of  his  nation?  Is  it  nothing,  that  for  you  I 
should  be  what  I  now  am  f^ 

"  The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  that  made  Norvins*  very 
blood  run  cold ;  but  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  mutter  a  word  in 
answer. 

**  *  What  !*  said  Van  Halsdt,  in  an  accent  of  cutting  sarcasm ;  '  I 
thought  that  perhaps  in  the  suddenness  of  the  moment  your  courage, 
unprepared  for  an  unexpected  call,  might  not  have  stood  your  part ;  but 
can  it  be  true  that  you  are  a  coward  ?     Is  this  the  case  ?' 

'\Norvlns  hung  down  his  head — the  sickness  of  death  was  on  him. 
The  dreadful  pause  was  broken  at  last ;  it  was  Van  Halsdt  who  spoke — 

^*  'Adieu,  sir;  I  grieve  for  you.  I  hope  we  may  never  meet  again: 
yet,  let  me  give  you  a  counsel  ere  we  part.  There  is  but  one  coat  men 
can  wear  with  impunity,  when  they  carry  a  malevolent  and  a  craven 
spirit ;  you  can  be  an         * 

''  Monsieur  TAbbe,  the  dinner  is  on  the  table,**  said  a  servant,  entering 
at  this  moment  of  the  story. 

^^Mafoii  and  so  it  is,**  said  he,  looking  gaily  at  his  watch,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair. 

"  But,  mademoiselle,'*  said  I — "  what  became  of  her  ?" 

''  Ah,  Marguerite ;  she  was  married  to  Van  Halsdt  in  less  than  three 
months ;  the  cuirassier  fortunately  recovered  from  his  wounds ;  the  duel 
"was  shown  to  be  a  thing  forced  by  the  stress  of  consequences.  As  for 
Van  Halsdt,  the  king  forgave  him,  as  did  his  father  also :  be  is  now  am- 
bassador at  Naples." 

"  And  the  other,  Norvins  ?  though  I  scarcely  feel  any  interest  in  him." 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  he,  laughing;  "but  won't  you  move  for- 
ward?" 

With  that  he  made  me  a  polite  bow  to  precede  him  towards  the  dinner 
room,  and  followed  me  with  the  jaunty  step  and  the  light  gesture  of  an 
easy  and  contented  nature. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  did  not  sit  next  the  abb6  that  day  at  dinner ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  selected  the  most  stupid-looking  old  man  I  could  find 
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for  my  neighbour,  hugging  myself  in  the  thought  that  where  there  is  little 
agreeability,  Nature  may  kindly  have  given  in  recompense  some  traits  of 
honesty,  and  some  vestiges  of  honour.  Indeed,  such  a  disgust  did  I  feel 
for  the  amusing  features  of  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  company — and  so 
inextricably  did  I  connect  repartee  with  rascality,  that  I  trembled  at  every 
good  thing  I  heard,  and  stole  away  early  to  bed,  Resolving  never  to  take 
sudden  fancies  to  agreeable  people  as  long  as  I  lived — an  oath  which  a 
long  residence  in  a  certain  country,  that  shall  be  nameless,  happily  per« 
mits  me  to  keep  with  little  temptation  to  transgress. 

The  next  morning  was  indeed  a  brilliant  one — the  earth  refreshed  by 
rain — the  verdure  more  brilliant — the  mountain  streams  grown  fuller :  all 
the  landscape  seemed  to  shine  forth  in  its  gladdest  features.  I  was  up 
and  stirring  soon  after  sunrise ;  and,  with  all  my  prejudices  against  such  a 
means  of  **  lengthening  one*s  days,"  sat  at  my  window  actually  entranced 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Beyond  the  river  there  rose  a  heath-elad 
mountain,  along  which  misty  masses  of  vapour  swept  hurriedly,  disclosing 
as  they  passed  some  tiny  patch  of  cultivation,  struggling  for  life  amid 
granite  rocks  and  abrupt  precipices.  As  the  sun  grew  stronger,  the  grey 
tints  became  brown,  and  the  brown  grew  purple,  while  certain  dark  fines 
that  tracked  their  way  from  summit  to  base,  began  to  shine  like  silver, 
and  showed  the  course  of  many  a  mountain  torrent,  tumbling  and  splash- 
ing towards  that  little  lake  that  lay  calm  as  a  mirror  below.  Immediately 
beneath  my  window  was  the  garden  of  the  chateau:  a  succession  of 
terraces  descending  to  the  very  river — the  quaint  yew  hedges,  carved 
into  many  a  strange  device — the  ballustrades  half  hidden  by  flowering 
shrubs  and  creepers — the'marble  statues  peeping  out  here  and  there,  trim 
and  orderly  as  they  looked,  were  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  picture,  and 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  distant  view.  The 
very  swans  that  sailed  about  on  the  oval  pond  told  of  habitation  and  life, 
just  as  the  broad  expanded  wing  that  soared  above  the  mountain  peak 
spoke  of  the  wild  region  where  the  eagle  was  king. 

My  musings  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  voice  on  the  terrace 
beneath.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who  was,  evidently  from  his  pace,  enjoy- 
ing his  morning's  promenade  under  the  piazza  of  the  chateau,  while  he 
hummed  a  tune  to  pass  away  the  time : — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy  boys, 

Why,  soldiers,  why  ? 
Whose  business 

Holloa,  there,  Francois,  ain't  they  stirring  yet  ?  why,  it's  past  six  o'clock." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  serving  man,  who,  in  the  formidable  attire 
of  an  English  groom — in  which  he  was  about  as  much  at  home  as  a  coro- 
nation champion  feels  in  plate  armour — was  crossing  the  garden  towards 
the  stables. 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  count  won't  start  before  eight." 

"  And  when  do  we  breakfast?" 

"At  seven,  sir." 

"  The  devil — another  hour — 

•  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be ' 

I  say,  Francois,  what  horse  do  they  mean  for  Mademoiselle  Laura  to-day  ?" 
"  The  mare  she  rode  on  Wednesday,  sir.     Mademoiselle  liked  her  very 

much." 

"  And  what  have  they  ordered  for  the  stranger  that  came  the  night 

before  last  ?     The  fi^entleman  who  was  robbed-^-—'* 
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<<  I  knoWy  I  know,  sir ;  the  roan,  with  the  cut  on  her  knee.'' 

a  Why,  she's  a  mad  one — she's  a  run-away.'' 

'<  So  she  is,  sir :  but  then,  monsieur  is  an  Englishman— «nd  the  count 
says  he'll  soon  tame  the  roan  filly." 

<<  Why,  soldiers,  why,"  hummed  the  old  colonel,  for  it  was  Muddleton 
himself ;  and  the  g^oom  pursued  his  way  without  further  questioning. 
Whereupon  two  thoughts  took  possession  of  my  brain :  one  of  which  was, 
what  peculiar  organization  it  is  which  makes  certain  old  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do  early  risers  $  the  other,  what  offence  had  I  committed 
to  induce  the  master  of  the  chateau  to  plot  my  sudden  death. 

The  former  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  all  my  life.  What  a  blessing 
should  sleep  be  to  that  dass  of  beings  who  do  nothing  when  awake  ;  how 
they  should  covet  those  drowsy  hours  that  give,  as  it  were,  a  sanction  to 
indolenoe ;  with  what  anxiety  they  ought  to  await  the  fall  of  day,  as 
announcing  the  period  when  they  become  the  equals  of  their  fellow  men ; 
and  with  what  terror  they  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  busy 
%orld  is  up  and  stirring,  and  their  incapacity  and  slothfulness  only 
become  more  glaring  from  contrast.  Woidd  not  any  one  say  that  such 
people  would  naturally  cultivate  sleep  as  their  comforter  ?  Should  they 
not  hug  their  pillow  as  the  friend  of  their  bosom.  On  the  contrary,  these 
are  invariably  your  early  risers :  every  house  where  I  have  ever  been  on 
a  visit  has  had  at  least  one  of  these  troubled  and  troublesome  spirits  ;  the 
torment  of  boots-*the  horror  of  housemaids.  Their  chronic  cough  forms 
a  duet  with  the  inharmonious  crowing  of  the  young  cock,  who,  for  lack 
of  better  knowledge,  proclaims  day  a  full  hour  before  his  time.  Their 
creaking  shoes  are  the  accompaniment  to  the  scrubbing  of  brass  fenders 
and  the  twigging  of  carpets ;  the  jarring  sounds  of  opening  shutters,  and 
the  cranking  discord  of  a  hall-door  chain  ;  their  heavy  step  sounds  like  a 
nightmare's  tread,  through  the  whole  sleeping  house ;  and  what  is  the 
object  of  all  this  ?  What  new  fact  have  they  acquired  ?  what  difiicult 
question  have  they  solved  ?  whom  have  they  made  happier,  or  wiser,  or 
better  ?  Not  Betty,  the  cook,  certainly,  whose  morning  levee  of  beg^^ars 
they  have  most  unceremoniously  scattered  and  scared:  not  Mary,  the 
housemaid,  who,  unaccustomed  to  be  caught  en  dishabille^  is  cross  the 
whole  day  after,  though  he  was  ^*  only  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  wore 
spectacles :"  not  Richard,  who  cleaned  their  shoes  by  candle  light :  nor  the 
venerable  butler,  who,  from  shame  sake,  is  up  and  dressed,  but  who,  still 
asleep,  stands  with  his  corkscrew  jn  his  hand,  under  the  vague  impression 
that  it  is  a  late  supper  party. 

These  people,  too,  have  always  a  consequential,  self-satisfied  look  about 
them ;  they  seem  to  say,  as  though  they  knew  a  "  thing  or  two"  others 
had  no  wot  of :  as  though  the  day,  more  confidential  when  few  were  by, 
told  them  some  capital  secrets  the  sleepers  never  heard  of;  and  they  make 
this  pestilential  habit  a  reason  for  eating  the  breakfast  of  a  Cossack,  as 
if  the  consumption  of  victuals  was  a  cardinal  virtue. 

Civilized  differs  from  savage  life  as  much  by  the  regulation  of  time  as 
by  any  other  feature.  I  see  no  objection  to  your  red  man,  who  probably 
can't  go  to  breakfast  till  he  has  caught  a  bear,  being  up  betimes ;  but  for 
the  gentleman  who  goes  to  bed  with  the  conviction  that  hot  rolls  and 
coffee,  tea  and  marmalade,  bloaters  and  honey,  ham,  mufifins,  and  eggs 
await  him  at  ten  o'clock ;  for  him,  I  say,  these  absurd  vagabondisms  are 
an  insufferable  affectation,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the 
-peace  and  privacy  of  a  household. 

Meanwhile  old  Colonel  Muddleton  if  parading  below ;  and  here  we  muat 
leave  him  for  another  <<  Fragment*'' 
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SIX  ODBl  FROM  ANACABOV. 
ODX  ZTb 

Yes  I  ihau  maj^st  bid  thy  lofty  Bhell 
To  warrior  deeds  of  glory  swell ; 
War^  tooy  shall  wake  thb  harp  of  mine* 
But  oh,  how  different  war  to  thine  1 

It  is  not  hostile  bands  array*di 
With  glittering  helm  and  gleaming  blade— ^ 
Nor  troops  of  horse  that  fierce  assiiil. 
And  o'er  my  fainting  soul  prevail. 

No  ;  from  an  eye  of  glancing  flame 
The  dart  that  pierced  mj  bosom  came ; 
Still  shaft  on  snaft  resistless  speeds. 
And  still  my  heart  unceasing  bleeds  1 


ODE  ZZXIY* 

Youthful  maid !  divinely  fair. 
Fly  not  thus  mv  hoary  brow  ; 
Wherefore  slight  my  bosom's  prayer. 
Wherefore  turn  thee  from  my  vow  ? 

Where  yon  fragrant  garland  glows. 
See  the  lily's  snowy  beam 
Sparkle  by  the  blushing  rose, 
And  with  brighter  radUnce  gleam  f 
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Deep  on  his  side  in  brand  of  fiam« 
The  courser  bears  his  owner's  name ) 
And  by  their  glittering  turbans  well 
The  fiery  eastern  tribes  we  telL 
The  lover,  too,  a  token  bears. 
That  all  his  bosom's  woo  declares. 
Within  his  eyes  still  lurks  imprest 
The  pleasmg  pain  that  Alls  his  breut  t 
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'Tis  painful  ne'er  with  love  to  glow. 
And  painful  too  its  thrill  to  know ) 
But  Sih,  what  pangs  hit  soul  inflame. 
Who  loves  in  vain,  yet  loves  the  sama  I 

.  Worth,  valour,  genius  win  no  mora 
The  smile  of  woman  as  of  yore : 
At  Mammon's  shrine  adoring  laidL 
'Tis  there  their  fondast  sighs  are  paid 
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Oh,  be  that  sordid  slave  occurst. 
Who  love  of  gold  promoted  first ! 
Detested  gold !  before  whose  fires 
The  sigh  of  heaven-bom  love  expires. 

Its  influence  severs  friendship's  ties. 
And  wars  and  murders  hence  arise ; 
But  sadder  stilly  in  slow  decay 
It  wastes  the  lover's  heart  away  t 


ODE  xxvnr. 

Best  of  painters  1  for  thy  task. 
Now  thy  utmost  skill  I  ask. 
Mighty  lord  of  Rhodian  art. 
Paint  the  maid  that  rules  my  heart : 
Thouffh  alas !  a  dreary  space 
Parts  her  from  my  warm  embrace, 
Mem'ry  true  can  still  portray 
Every  charm,  though  far  away. 
First,  her  locks  that  unconfined 
Wildly  woo  the  wanton  wind. 
Paint  in  jetty  beauty  gleaming. 
Soft  as  when  the  dawn  is  beaming ; 
And  if  all  thv  heavenly  skill 
Can  such  added  grace  instil, 
Ev'rv  tress  of  sunny  hue 
With  a  perfume  sweet  imbue ! 
Next,  beneath  her  raven  hair 
Let  her  forehead,  soft  and  fair. 
In  its  pure  and  paly  snow. 
Spotless  as  the  ivory  glow. 
Let  her  fflossy  eyebrows  bright 
Neither  blend  nor  disunite. 
But  above  her  smiling  eyes 
In  a  gentle  curve  arise ; 
Then  her  glance  of  fire  imbue 
With  Minerva's  aiure  hue. 
And  the  liquid  ravs  that  shine 
In  Cjrthera  8  eye  oivine : 
For  her  downv  cheek  and  nose. 
Blend  with  milk  the  orient  rose. 
Let  her  lip,  persuasion's  self, 
Ck)urt  the  Kiss's  daring  stealth- 
Pouting  mild,  seductive  sueing. 
Love's  delicious  pressure  wooing. 
Softly  beaming  on  the  view, 
'Neath  her  chm  of  tender  hue. 
Let  the  sportive  Graces  play 
Round  her  neck  of  marble  ray. 
Paint  me  then  the  glorious  maid. 
Bright  in  purple  vest  arraved. 
There  her  form  divinely  glowing^ 
Through  her  garment  partly  showing- 
Cease  1  'tis  she  I  mr  love  1  my  own  1 
So9i»  thoult  he«r  m  voice's  tone  | 
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Oft  when  mj  musing  soul  surveys 
Th*  heroic  deeds  of  former  days^ 
While  glory's  fleeting  dreams  inspire^ 
With  glowing  breast  I  seiae  my  lyre> 
And  trembling  touch  the  quiv'ring  string* 
Some  godlike  hero's  deeds  to  sing ; 
But  swift  as  air  the  vision  flies* 
When  sweet  its  swelling  tones  arise. 
*'  Enthusiast  wild  I"  they  seem  to  say* 
''  Ah !  chaee  th'  aspuring  thought  away : 
The  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  tame 
In  vain  our  gentle  song  must  clainu- 
Whose  softest  sigh*  whose  tend'rest  tone* 
But  echoes  love*  and  love  alone  T 
"  Oh,  yet*  my  harp*  tma  effort  more* 
Ere  all  my  soul's  hifffa  dreams  are  o*er  l' 
With  new-strung  chordi*  in  hope  again* 
I  wake  a  more  exalted  strain— 
Alcides*  deathless  deeds  to  sing ; 
But  love  responds  from  every  string- 
Farewell*  ye  hopes*  whose  beaminffs  mild 
The  thoughtless  son  of  song  begnil'd  I 
Ye  heaven-born  heroes*  all  adieu ! 
No  more  such  daialing  themes  I  woo : 
Let  loftier  bards  your  praises  own— 
And  thou*  my  harp*  sing  love  aloue. 

F.  L.  S. 
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Slsep  on*  sleep  on^ess  hiigfat  and  dear 

Are  the  friends  who  hanff  o*cr  thy  slumbers  here 

Th|m  the  watch  of  thy  spirit-love. 
Thou  wouldst  sleeep  for  ofe  could  thy  soul  divine^ 
The  task  to  g^uard  tnv  couoh  wat  ndne. 

Sent  from  ttie  realms  above. 

Sleep  on*  sleep  on— for  thy  joung  heart's  dreams 
Are  bright  as  the  sunset's  golden  beam** 

Thrown  o'er  a  sunmer  sky. 
No  heartless  sounds  of  a  mortal  throng 
Shall  reach  thee— but  of  smiles  and  song 

Dream  when  /am  nigh ! 

Dream  on*  dream  on*  not  of  Pleaiwre's  lure* 
But  the  love  I  bore  thee*  deep  and  pore^ 

When  chained  in  my  bondi  of  earth. 
We  shall  love  ogaSaHf  but  fai  aonny  sktest* 
Where  Death's  unerring  dart  ne'er  fliesb 

To  chill  it  in  its  birth  I 
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Dream  oni  dream  on  of  the  happy  land 
Will  greet  thee  soon,  and  the  sister  band 

Of  fiiends  we  loved  below. 
Not  longf  not  long  o'er  thj  slnmben  deep 
Shall  thj  spirit-love  her  vigils  keep 

In  this  scene  of  human  wtM  I 

Dream  on,  dream  on— for  thy  altered  oheek 
And  wasted  form  of  siiflMng  speak^ 

Will  snap  thy  life's  frail  thread  1 
Then  will  my  guardian  task  be  done^ 
And  our  sotus  oe  joine4#  thou  faithful  one  I 
Though  numbered  with  tke  dmdl 

8.  A.  J. 


wmi^miimmm 


THS  L0T1A*S  DEBAlf« 


Raiss,  ndse  me  now— «let  my  fading  gaie 
Dwell  on  the  soenes  of  my  boyhood's  days, 

^  Ere  I  flee  to  my  home  of  rest. 
Oh  I  while  I  slept  my  soul  was  there^- 
For  Earth's  dark  memories^  nrief  and  care. 
Dwell  not  in  isles  of  the  blest  1 

Methought  I  rose  to  the  glorious  sky^- 
And  visions  of  light  were  floating  by^ 

And  a  soft  voice  breathed  my  name, 
I  knew  those  tones,  and  I  could  not  move. 
For  the  seraph  form  of  my  earthly  love 

Before  me  slowly  camel 

Her  smile  was  hope— and  she  o'er  me  bent 
With  a  gaze  so  earnest — eloquent, 

I  felt  I  soon  should  die. 
She  spoke  not  then,  but  her  fond  looks  told 
Of  remembered  love  in  days  of  old. 

Ere  she  sought  lier  native  sky ! 

'Tis  bliss  to  know  when  Ufe  is  o'er, 
That  fond  hearts  meet  to  part  no  more 

In  a  pure  and  holy  sphere. 
I'm  dying  now,  and  darkness  awells 
On  my  wearied  eye— death's  sullen  bells 

Toll  in  my  troubled  ear. 

There's  something  flits  around  me  now. 
With  angel  form  and  radiant  brow, 

'Twill  guide  my  ^irit  komem 
Earth,  and  thy  lovely  scenes,  adieu  I 
Heav'n  is  bursting  on  my  view-^ 

Beloved  I  oonei  I  come  I 

S.  A.  J. 
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FEENCH  LITEftATUEC.-^BfiNBl  BETtB   (dE  BTEKDBAL.) 


BY  Mil.  DALUrni  BOUOi. 


It  was  on  the  22nd  of  March  of  last 
year,  1842^  that  Henri  Beyle  died  sud- 
denly in  Paris,  at  fiftj-nine  years  of 
age.  Author  of  some  of  the  best 
works  extant  on  Italy  and  the  arts,  a 
clever  noyelist,  and  shrewd  observerf 
he  leaves  a  reputation  high  among  men 
of  letters,  which  we  believe  will  not 
die,  but  is  unlikely  to  attain  a  wider 
range,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
talent,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to 
confer  on  each  fresh  appearing  volume 
a  different  paternity.  Saving  in  lite- 
rary circles,  his  death  was  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time  it  occurred.  A 
feuiUeton  of  the  National  singly  pro- 
tested against  the  careless  silence  of 
the  public  towards  the  man  who, having 
amused  and  instructed,  bade  them  this 
abrupt  farewell. 

Giving  the  word  its  high  and  true 
signification,  there  is  little  real  criticism 
(written  criticism)  in  France.  It  is 
to  be  found,  keen  and  polished,  in 
the  conversation  of  a  Parisian  salon ; 
the  reviews  afford  none  which  may 
bear  comparison  with  that  which  made 
the  fame  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly, whose  contributors  chose  this 
department  because  competent  to  fill 
the  rest.  In  their  pages  devoted  to 
this  branch  we  have  found,  with  few 
exceptions,  either  that  an  over-friendly 
feeling,  fearing  to  damn  an  author  with 
faint  praise,  smothered  him  in  a  treacle 
bath  ;  or  that  party  spirit  and  perhaps 
personal  dislike,  had  placed  a  rod 
in  the  hands  of  some  small  unknown, 
who,  fancying  it  a  club,  dealt  blows 
at  those  who  stood  above  his  reach> 
believing  he  could  knock  them  down 
withal. 

Beyle  may  lay  to  his  own  charge 
that,  notwithstanding  his  merit,  and  the 
value  set  on  him  by  competent  iudges, 
and  his  having  contributed  to  the  lite- 
rature of  both  France  and  England, 
his  name  has  no  farther  echo.  In  his 
pictures  of  Italian  character,  he  has 
not  been  equalled.  His  personages 
are  not  French  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
distinguished  by  names  which  termi« 
Mt«  ixiiote,  but  It«liMii  under  theif 


own  sky  and  sun,  excluded  from  public 
affairs,  and  their  discussion,  with 
their  passions  strengthened  by  lack 
of  vent,  and  energies  which  desolate 
in  private,  because  debarred  from 
being  of  public  utility— to  attaia 
happiness  m  this  world,  satiating 
these  passions  as  far  as  possible* 
and  to  whatever  they  may  tend| 
to  be  saved  in  the  next — Ailfilling 
the  outward  forms  of  religion.  It  li 
almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to 
pierce  the  invisible  wall  which  sur- 
rounds Italian  society.  If  the  stranger 
enter,  the  inmates  change,  and  a  casual 
comer  may  leave  his  entertainers  igno* 
rant  of  them  as  he  arrived.  The 
state  of  the  police,  the  fear  of  com- 
mitting themselves  in  presence  of  one 
unknown  to  them.— the  absorbing 
effects  of  some  love  or  vengeance- 
ruling  passion  of  the  time  — undit- 
tracted  by  outward  events,  in  which 
they  have  no  share,  and  must  show  no 
interest,  may  well  cause  this  reserve ; 
but  Beyle,  residing  at  Milan,  had 
peculiar  advantages*;  his  intimate 
friends  were  Italians,  who  could  and 
would  draw  the  curtain.  We  h^ve 
heard  them  say  no  foreigner  ever  knew 
Italy  so  well.  He  forces  his  readera 
to  thought — a  penalty  some  dislike  to 
pay,  his  works  may  require  a  previpus 
education  of  the  mind--a  demand  many 
cannot  grant:  by  the  contemptuouf 
dislike  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  own 
countrymen,  he  has  indisposed  them 
for  an  audience ;  he  wants  connexion 
of  ideas,  and  is  most  fatiguing  to  the 
reader  Arom  the  bounds  he  must  make 
mentally  to  follow  from  sentence  to 
sentence  ;  he  has  no  charm  of  style  | 
his  sentences,  never  emptv,  take  a 
sharp  and  abrupt  tone  from  his  horror 
of  a  feeble  idea  expressed  by  a  sound- 
ing word  ;  dissecting  character  with 
what  he  believes  precision,  he  some- 
times oversteps  the  truth  and  fails  to 
solve  the  whole  mystery  of  the  human 
beinff,  because  he  will  imagine  nothing* 
and  believes  that  laying  bM'e  the  nerve, 
be  can  touch  the  life.  He  is  abrupt,  from 

hif  often  txprttfed  lor*  of  the  unfert* 
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seen  and  unprepared ;  as  he  calls  it,  the 
Imprevur  like  a  bov  in  a  forest,  untired 
while  exploring,  but  growing  weary 
in  the  straight  avenue,  with  its  shorn 
gprass  and  cold  statues.  An  admirer 
of  Italian  enthusiasm,  opposed  to  what 
be  calls  the  cold  vanity,  the  passionless 
mockery,  the  cowardly  susceptibilitv 
of  his  countrymen,  his  own  suscepti- 
bility is  never  asleep,  his  own  irony  is 
always  in  action ;  he  places  the  iron 
mask  of  the  latter  before  his  strong 
feeling,  because  he  fears  to  yield  to  its 
expression  too  long;  and  deprecates 
the  dread  of  ridicule,  because,  most  of 
all,  he  suffers  from  it.  He  seldom 
paints  a  character  so  lofty>  that  the 
lacceeding  chapters  do  not  lay  it  in  the 
dust ;  his  fault  lies  in  an  apparent 
denial  to  humanity  of  her  nobler  attri- 
butes. With  the  young,  whom  he 
would  disappoint,  and  the  old,  whom 
he  would  not  console,  Beyle  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular ;  he  is  better  fitted 
for  the  meridian  of  life,  when  men 
have  been  taught  analysis,  and  while 
they  can  still  bear  it ;  and  he  will  have 
admirers  rather  than  the  enthusiasts 
who  are  as  captives  chained  to  the  car 
of  the  conqueror. 

His  first  work,  published  in  181 7f 
<*  Haydn,  Mozart,  Metastasio,"  signed 
Bombet,  (a  name  he  adopted,  among 
others,  Stendhal,  Lagenevais,  Vis- 
conte,  &c.)  was  favourably  reviewed 
by  the  '*  Quarterly."  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  recommence  what  has  been 
ably  performed,  or  in  this  instance  to  do 
more  than  remark  on  the  eccentricity 
of  the  author.  The  whole  of  the  por- 
tion concerning  Haydn  was  translated 
from  the  work  of  an  Italian,  of  the 
name  of  Carpani,  a  fact  to  which 
Beyle  made  no  allusion  on  his  title- 
page.  Assuredly  no  man  needed  less 
to  defraud  another ;  and  Carpani,  being 
alive,  and  entering  his  protest  against 
this  appropriation,  notning  could  be 
so  vain  as  its  defence,  which,  however, 
Beyle  chose  to  execute  in  the  *'  Journal 
des  Debats."  His  more  important 
works,  'THistoire  de  la  Peinture  en 
Italie>'*  "  Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,'* 
''  Promenades  dans  Rome,"  **  La  Vie  de 
Rossini,"  <'L*Abbesse  de  Castro,"  «'La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme,"  with  tales  and 
dironicles  inserted  in  the  reviews, 
bave,  we  believe,  remained  unnoticed 
in  our  own  country.  His  biography'Js 
io  interwoven  with  his  works«  in  most 
<tf  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  uppear 


often  through  a  softening  medium,  that 
it  will  be  interesting  to  recall  some  of 
its  circumstances.     There  exists  here 
no  reason  for  silence,   his  career   is 
dosed.     His  family  was  respectable — 
his  grandfather  a  physician.     He  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  in  1783,  and  care- 
fully educated  at  the  central  school  of 
the  department  of  the  Is^re,  where  he 
bore  away  suffrages  and  prizes,  as  a 
boy.     As,  about  this  time  all  youthful 
heads  were  turned  by  the  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery  become  first  Consul,  Beyle  was 
a  candidate,  but  an  unsuccessful  one, 
to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School.  Count 
Daru,  his  distant  relation,  obtained  for 
him  a  cornet's  commission  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  and  his  first  campaign  was 
made  in  Italy ;  but  that  he  was  present 
at  Marengo,  which  he  allowed  to  be 
believed,  is  more  than  doubtful.     He 
was  even  reminded  by  an  early  friend 
that  at  that  particular  date  of  time, 
they  were  certainly  together,  and  else- 
where, to  which  he  replied — "  Humph, 
humph,   you  mistake — c'est  un  beau 
debut  dans  le  monde  que  Marengo.** 
Become  aide-de  camp  to  General  Mi- 
chaud,  and  soon  weary  of  a  military 
career,  he  sent  in  hb  resignation,  when 
during  the  short  peace  of    1803  he 
could  do  so  honoraoly ;  turning  from 
it  to  what  was  the  serious  folly  of  his 
whole  life — for  he  fell  in  love.     The 
object  of  this  passion  was  an  actress, 
whom  he  followed  to  Marseilles,  be- 
coming, for  her  sake,  clerk  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  ;  it  was  however  of  brief 
duration — and,  recalled  to  the  service 
by  Count  Daru,  he  was  named  adjoint 
commissaire  de  guerre;   in  1806,  he 
went  to  Prussia,   and  was  named  at 
Brunswick  Intendant  des  donudnee  de 
VEmpereur.     He  pretended  to  great 
talents  for  administration,  they  being 
feeble  in  reality ;  but  he  proved  good 
feeling  and  probity,  for,  having  re- 
ceived eight  millions  from  a  transaction 
expected  to  produce  but  four,  he  did 
not  with  the  overplus  make  his  own 
fortune.     The  campaign  of  1 809  came 
to  lure  him  from  Brunswick  ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  Wagram  army  attached  to 
the  Intendance  generate,  under  Count 
Daru,  and  was  thus  really  present  at 
the  funeral  of  poor  Hay<ui,  to  whose 
feeble  old  age  the  sound  of  the  in- 
vading cannon  had  been  a  knell. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that, 
left  behind  with  the  sick  and  provision 
ltor«8»  in  »  Uttl9  town  wboM  ganisoii 
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was  judged  more  necessary  elsewhere, 
Bejle*s  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  both.    That  part  of  the  country 
was  ill-aiTected  towards  the    French, 
and  waited  but  an  opportunity  to  make 
its  disposition  felt.     The  garrison  had 
scarcely  quitted  the   town  when  the 
tocsin  sounded,  and  the  population  rose 
to   massacre  the   sick  and  burn   the 
stores.     The  officers,  unsupported  by 
troops,  knew  not  what   part  to   act. 
The   avenues   of   the    hospital    were 
crowded,  and  cries  of  death  rang  from 
them,  when  Beyle,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,    made    his   way    through    these 
streets,  and  penetrated  into  the  build- 
ing.     Sick   and  wounded  —  all  who 
could  stand  upright,  he  made  rise  from 
their  beds,  and  arm.     Such  as  could 
not  stir,  he  placed   in  ambuscade   at 
the  windows ;    of  the  rest  formed  a 
platoon,  opened  the  doors,  and  led  a 
sortie ;  at  the  first  discharge  the  mob 
fled.     After  the  campaign  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  he  was  named  Auditeur  au 
conseil  cCetat  and  Inspect eur  du  Garde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne,     In  1812,  he 
made  the  Russian  campaign,  surviving 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.     Arriving 
before  the  troops   at  Kiemberg,    he 
was   so  famished  and  weary  that  to 
obtain  sufficient  food  and  rest  seemed 
impossible.     ''  I  ate  an  omelette,  and 
slept  an  hour,"  said  Beyle,  talking  over 
his  return, — **  I  ate  another,  and  slept 
an  hour  more,  waking  to  eat  again, 
and  following  my  meal  by  another  hour 
of  rest,  and  so  on  through  eight  and 
forty.*'  Crossing  the  river,  and  having 
nearly   reached    the  shore,     the    ice 
cracked  and  yielded  beneath  the  sledge, 
but  for  a  vigorous  effort  of  his  horse, 
he  would  have  perished.  The  disasters 
of  this  retreat  so  impressed  themselves 
on  his  imagination,  that  he  said  long 
afterwards,    the  sight  of   the    Swiss 
mountains  awoke  in  him  a  feeling  of 

Eain  ;  since  the  campaign  of  Russia, 
e  had  quarrelled  with  snow,  not  from 
the  memory  of  his  own  perils,  but  the 
spectacle  of  horrible  suffering  which 
excited  no  pity.  This  was  not  sur- 
prising from  a  man  who  had  seen  at 
Wilna,  holes  in  the  hospital  walls 
stuffed  with  frozen  portions  of  human 
bodies.  It  was  in  Prussia,  during  the 
campaign  of  1813,  that  the  famous 
Gall  cured  him,  with  some  iron  pills,  of 
an  obstinate  fever  which  had  preyed  on 
him  for  six  months.  The  phrenologist 
felt  bis  8cull>  and  said  to  him — *'  You 


have  faith  in  nothing,  not  even  in 
Friday,  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1814,  he  was  sent  to  Grenoble  to 
calm  the  public  effervesence,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Senator  St.  Vallier. 
His  vanity  inclining  him  to  a  noble  an- 
cestry, he  wrote  de  before  his  name, 
and  the  wits  of  the  town  addressed  to 
him  letters,  **  a  Monsieur  de  Beyle, 
fils  de  Monsieur  Beyle."  Returned  to 
Paris  after  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
weary  of  political  changes,  with 
eighteen  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket- 
book,  he  thought  his  treasure  un. 
bounded.  He  went  to  Milan,  and 
remained  there  three  years,    havingr 

fallen  in  love  with  Madame ,  and 

seriously  submitted  during  this  long 
period  to  an  amusing  tyranny  she 
seriously  practised ;  at  one  time  affect- 
ing a  fear  of  being  compromised,  the 
lady  commanded  him  to  imprison  him- 
self in  his  own  house  for  a  space  of 
three  months — an  order  he  strictly 
obeyed,  producing  his  '*  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Metastasio  ;*'  at  others  she 
exiled  him  to  Venice,  Turin,  &c., 
always  for  stated  periods.  His ''  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence"  was  composed 
during  these  absences  ;  it  proves  that 
his  thoughts  were  most  in  Milan.  In 
his  confidence  and  its  requital  he  re- 
minds us  of  Alfieri.  To  forget  this 
faithless  lady,  Beyle  fled  to  Paris,  but 
succeeded  so  ill  as  to  feel  remaining 
there  impossible.  He  returned  to 
Milan,  but  the  intimacy  was  not  re- 
newed. From  1818  to  182 1,  travelling 
over  Italy,  he  mingled  in  all  the  car- 
bonari societies,  though  never  of  the 
flrst  rank.  Hb  indiscretion  and  lo** 
quacity  were  too  well  known.  He 
was  still  so  far  suspected  as  to  leave 
Milan  on  the  invitation  of  the  police, 
after  the  events  of  ~*21,  which  thus 
brought  him  to  settle  in  Paris,  and 
occasioned  his  visits  to  France  and 
England.  His  father  died.  He  had 
expected  to  inherit  an  income  of  flfWen 
thousand  francs,  and  seven  francf,  ex- 
penses paid,  formed  the  bulk  of  his 
capital.  Obliged  to  work,  and  applying 
for  places  never  obtained,  because  his 
applications  were  never  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  he  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Colbum,  the  bookseller, 
and  for  some  time  furnished  him  with 
monthly  articles  for  his  magazine,  for 
the  most  part  bearing  on  \  rench  lite- 
rature and  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and 
inspired  in  the  Delecluze  circle,  which| 
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daring  twelve  years,  met  every  week, 
and  wai  composed  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Duchatel,  Remusat,  JoufFroy,  &c., 
some  of  whom  became  ministers,  peers, 
and  deputies,  after  1830.  The  «  Re- 
vne  Britannique,"  believing  these  ar- 
ticles to  originate  where  they  appeared, 
in  the  "  Athenaeum"  and  "  New 
Monthly,*'  retranslated  them;  except 
the  few  confidants  initiated  in  Beyle*s 
secrets,  no  one  in  Paris  knew  their 
author.  In  1828  he  quietly  and  sys- 
tematically made  arrangements  for 
suicide  ;  wrote  his  will,  and  gave  away 
his  books.  The  cause  of  this  fit  of 
despair  was  not  perfectly  known, 
though  it  might  be  traced  to  the  two 
grievances  of  his  life — money  embar- 
rassments and  a  love  affair.  In  this 
case  the  lady  offered  her  firiendship 
very  frankly,  but  nothing  more.  The 
revolution  of  July  brought  joy  with 
it  to  Beyle.  **  That  ball,"  said  he, 
pointing  where  a  shop-front  was  struck 
Dj  one — '*  that  ball  sends  me  to  Italy ;" 
and  in  truth  he  was  named  consul  to 
Trieste ;  and  the  Exequator  refused  by 
Metternich,  on  account  of  his  attacks 
on  Austria ;  his  destination  changed  to 
CHvita  Vecchia,  whither  he  went  very 
little,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Rome. 
In  1836,  having  granted  himself  leave 
of  absence,  he  came  to  Paris.  One 
niffht  at  the  Tuileries,  Louis  Philippe 
said  to  him,  '<  Apropos,  Monsieur 
Beyle,  remember  you  are  consul  at 
d vita  Vecchia."  Tired  of  his  con- 
sulship, he  determined  on  becoming  a 
journalist,  but  abandoned  this  idea 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  1838. 
One  day  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
sadness,  but  which  lasted  long  —  he 
had  remembered  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old,  that  four  years  would  bring  sixty. 
This  melancholy  took  strange  hold  of 
him — perhaps  he  foresaw  his  coming 
end.  In  1840,  he  was  first  attacked 
with  apoplexy ;  in  1842,  he  returned 
on  leave  to  ^Paris.  His  speech  was 
affected,  and  his  mind  had  received  a 
shock,  for  his  last  works  are  flat  and 
staJe.     He  did  not  attain  the  dreaded 

Xof  sixty,  for  his  third  fit  of  apo- 
cy  seized  him  in  April,  1842,  and 
e  <ued  at  fifty-nine.  As  a  man,  his 
picture  is  a  curious  one,  for  he  was 
made  up  of  contradictions.  All  his 
life  seriously  in  love,  he  affected  the 
levity  of  a  flippant  personage— a  bonnet 
firtunesi   ever  praising  Italian  sim- 


plicity, as  contrasted  with  the  vanity 
of  France,  he  was  vain  himself,  as 
a  marquis  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
pretending  republicanism  and  love  of 
equality,  he  wrote  de  before  his  name, 
which  ne  called  *  flinging  dust  in  fools' 
eyes  ;*  adoring  Buonaparte,  he  was 
an  ultra-liberiil ;  printing  in  his  works 
that  a  monument  would  one  day  be 
rused  on  the  spot  where  the  great 
man  disembarked  from  Elba,  himself 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  household, 
failed  to  return  to  his  post  in  1815, 
bound  as  he  was  at  Milan  in  other 
chains.  If  he  prosecuted  his  trade  of 
author,  it  was  as  an  amateur,  since 
for  the  writer  who  was  nothing  beside^ 
he  expressed  a  contempt  worthy  the 
noble  of  former  days.  He  chose  to 
write,  and  write  well,  but  not  too  well, 
since  he  might  thus  have  been  con- 
founded with  people  of  the  profession, 
academicians,  &c.,  with  whom  he  had 
no  sympathies.  Affecting  displeasure 
when  his  works  were  mentioned,  he 
smiled  to  hear  them  criticized ;  per- 
haps some  of  the  smile  might  have 
signified  contempt,  and  part  of  the 
annoyance  have  been  real.  He  had 
said  that  each  writer  setting  down 
what  seemed  to  him  true,  and  giving 
his  neighbour  the  lie,  he  saw  m  the 
books  of  his  day  only  so  many  lottery 
tickets,  having  really  no  more  value ; 
posterity  forgetting  some  and  reprint- 
ing others,  would  show  the  winning 
numbers.  A  votary  of  gaiety,  and 
advocate  for  an  independent  life,  his 
wit  was  at  times  original  and  acute ; 
at  others,  gross  and  libertine — recalling 
his  dragoon  life.  Gentle  and  indulgent, 
biting  and  caustic,according  to  thewhim 
of  the  hour,  he  had  no  stability  of  pur- 
pose or  consistency  of  action.  He  bated 
the  word  '  duty,*  and  apropos  of  this 
word,  aimed  at  England  some  of  those 
epi^ams  which  very  much  resemble 
praise,  such  as — ''In  England  this 
terrible  duty,  appears,  in  the  course  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  actions,  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times."  He 
died  the  death  he  would  have  chosen 
as  happiest,  since  prompt  and  unex- 
pected. His  vanity,  which  was  ex- 
treme, turned  not  on  the  advantages 
he  really  possessed,  but  on  his  talents  for 
administration,  which  were  null,  and  on 
his  successes  with  the  fair  sex,  which 
were  problematic.  His  appearance 
and  manner  were  not  such  as  persaade, 
for  he  was  of  coarse,  and  almost  com- 
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mon  appearance^  having  the  short* 
stout  frame,  which  predicted  the  death 
he  died.  He  never  could  comprehend 
husiness,  even  of  the  simplest  nature* 
and  at  times  confiding  as  a  child*  he 
was  at  others  suspicious  past  all  con- 
ception* Joined  one  day  by  a  friend* 
in  his  hotel  at  Lyons*  he  was  found  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation*  exclaiming 
he  would  marry  directly,  and  his  mo- 
tive for  a  sudden  resolution*  not  at  all 
compatible  with  his  ideas  of  freedomi 
was,  that  he  had  been  robbed*  that  a 
wife  would  make  a  list  and  take  care 
of  his  linen.  His  friend  asked  ''  what 
he  had  lost?**  but  this  he  did  not 
know — he  missed  nothing — his  port- 
manteau felt  lighter ;  the  imagmary 
difference  of  weight  was  to  him  con- 
vincing* and  as  nothing  farther  could 
be  found  to  prove  the  theft*  so  all  ar- 
guments failed  to  show  it  had  not 
been  committed.  Driving  away  all 
melancholy  ideas*  he  fled  the  society  of 
men  of  his  own  standing,  frequenting 
that  of  the  young*  who  often  laughed 
at  him*  since  his  manner  and  conver- 
sation agreed  so  ill  with  his  age  and 
appearance.  In  hb  publications  he 
was  careless  beyond  belief.  The 
first  part  of  the  *'  Abbesse  de  Castro*' 
printed*  his  publisher  sent  for  the  con- 
clusion;— it  was  lost*  and  what  was 
worse*  forgotten.  Beyle  wrote  it  a 
second  time ;  when  it  was  before  the 
public*  finding  the  other,  which  seemed 
to  his  sorrow  the  best.  His  volumes 
are  crowded  with  typographical  mis- 
takes, since,  fearing  the  sound  of  his 
feigned  name,  perhaps,  lest  a  hiss 
should  mingle  with  it,  he  escaped  fVom 
proof-sheets  and  printers  to  distant 
hiding-places.  He  averred  that  he 
made  use  of  these  imaginary  signa- 
tures to  put  at  fault  the  police  of 
Europe ;  persuaded  that  it  was  always 
on  his  track,  and  seeing  spies  every- 
where. One  of  the  despairs  of  his 
life  arose  from  his  belief  that  some 
rival  in  a  lady's  favour  had  made  him* 
in  1820,  pass  for  a  secret  agent  of 
France.  He  had  some  real  friends* 
who  clung  to  him  through  life — but 
they  were  few.  He  did  not  resist  a 
jest  or  a  sarcasm,  and  they  fell  away 
before  them.  He  wrote  his  life,  year 
by  year,  with  suppositious  names  and 
fklse  dates  of  place  and  time  ;  the 
journal  of  1805  (never  published)  con- 
tains a  circumstantial  detail  of  his  love 
for  Madame  D..— :  the  commence- 


ment* the  course*  and  conclusion  of  this 
amour,  which,  according  to  the  journal^ 
was  very  fortunate ;  but  here  follows 
a  note  written  on  the  margin*  and 
dated  1819:— 

"  I  doubtless  told  myself  this  storj 
to  amuse  me  at  the  time — not  a  word  of 
it  is  true." 

It  would  seem  that  the  following 
note  was  given  by  Beyle  to  a  ^iend* 
in  1838 ;  this  time  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Darlincourt  :~- 

'*  To  console  himself  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  sellln?  his  horses,  May,  1814» 
Monsieur  Darlincourt  wrote  the  life  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Metastasio.  He 
was  really  present  at  Haydn's  funeral 
at  Vienna,  in  1809 — he  went  with  Mon- 
sieur Denon.  This  first  work  is  imi« 
tated  in  part  from  an  Itidian  biography 
of  Havdn,  and  was  translated  mto 
English. 

'*  In  1817,  Monsieur  Darlincourt  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  the  '  History  of 
Painting  in  Italv,'  which  had  no  success, 
and  cost  him  four  thousand  francs  at 
Didot's.  At  this  time,  Monsieur  Dar- 
lincourt did  not  even  know  the  advan- 
tages of  *  camaraderie,*  he  would  have 
held  them  in  horror.  A  friend  inserted 
in  the  '  Debats*  an  article  in  praise  of 
the  *  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  ;*  the 
next  day  the  same  newspaper  retracted 
it.  The  two  volumes  were  the  fruit  of 
three  years'  study ;  the  '  Picturesque 
History  of  Florence*  was  written  in 
Florence ;  that  of  '  Rome'  in  Rome,  and 
so  elsewhere. 

**  In  1817,  Monsieur  Darlincourt  pub- 
lished *  Rome,'  *  Naples,'  and  'Florence;' 
the  manuscript  haa  been  written  for  his 
friends,  and  with  no  idea  of  printing. 
It  was  successful ;  and  the  *  History  of 
Painting,'  copied  and  recopied  seventeen 
times,  was  read  by  nobody. 

*'  In  1822,  Monsieur  Darlincourt,  still 
a  stranger  to  intrieue,  had  great  trouble 
in  finding  a  bookseller  who  would  charge 
himself  gpratuitously  with  the  manuscript 
of  M' Amour.'  This  bookseller  said  to 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  month — '  Your 
book,  sir,  is  like  the  psalms  of  Monsieur 

de  Pompi^nan,  of  which  it  was  said 

"  Sacrea  Uiey  are,  for  no  one  touches 
them." 

*'  In  1823,  came  out  the  *  Life  of 
Rossini,'  which  sold  well ; — the  only  one 
of  Monsieur  D.'s  works  at  once  received 
in  good  society. 

•«In  1823-24  he  published  'Racine 
and  Shakespeare,'  wnich  had  great  suc- 
cess, andpiqued  Lord  Byron. 

'*  In  182B,  '  Promenades  dans  Borne." 
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"  In  1830,  '  Rouge  et  Noir/  and  some 
articles  in  the  reriews,  with  signatures 
dictated  by  prudence ;  a  notice  on  Lord 
Byron  in  the  work  of  Madame  Belloc." 

The  contradiction  in  the  **  Debats*' 
we  understand  to  have  been  inserted 
by  Beyle  himself — the  unsold  edition  of 
**  r Amour"  went  as  ballast  in  a  vessel 
to  America.  Beyle's  distaste  to  his 
own  country  is  no  where  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  these  volumes,  '*  De 
TAmour,"  which,  treating  of  many 
subjects  beside,  contain  some  of  his 
best  as  well  as  his  feeblest  pages.  The 
process  of  falling  in  love  ne  chooses, 
most  originally,  to  compare  to  the 
flinging  a  dead  branch  into  the  depths 
of  the  mines  of  Saltzbourg;  in  the 
course  of  some  time  you  may  draw  it 
forth  so  covered  with  crystallizations 
that  the  primitive  bough  cannot  be  re- 
cognised. In  this  manner  the  image 
of  lady  or  gentleman  lodged  in  the 
brain  becomes  invested  with  all  man- 
ner of  sparkling  perfections,  belonging 
not  to  Itself,  but  its  dwelling-place. 
He  goes  on  to  consider  gravely  this 
natural  phenomenon,  which  he  de- 
nominates crystallization.  He  denies 
to  France  the  existence  of  love  as  a 
passion,  as  he  has  elsewhere  denied 
her  genius,  conceding  more  kindness 
and  talent,  generally  diffused,  than 
elsewhere.  From  among  his  serious 
or  witty  pages  we  extract  a  part  of 
his  judgment  pronounced  on  his  coun- 
trymen. That  he  knew  them  well, 
they  will  not  deny;  he  has  treated 
them  severely.  His  view  of  them  is 
that  of  a  face  in  a  magnifying  mirror, 
where  the  defects  which  really  exist 
are  made  so  prominent  as  to  become 
unnatural,  and  the  charm  which  neutra- 
lizes them  disappears  in  their  shadow. 

'*  The  tone  of  good  society  is,  to  treat 
aU  serious  interests  with  irony.  For  a 
Frenchman  to  be  seen  admiring,  that  is 
to  say,  inferior,  not  only  to  what  he  ad- 
mires (that  might  pass),  but  also  to  his 
neighbour,  if  that  neighbour  should 
choose  to  sneer,  is  a  situation  against 
nature.  A  Frenchman  believes  himself 
the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  ridiculous 
besides,  if  oUiged  to  pass  his  time 
alone.  Where  is  passion  without  soli- 
tude ?  An  impassioned  man  thinks 
only  of  himself,  a  vain  one  only  of 
others,  the  neighbour  is  all  in  all  to  him. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  what  effect 
habits  of  mind  (which,  to  speak  truth, 
ajre    losing    strength  daily),  but  will 


cling  to  the  French  at  least  a  century 
more,  must  exercise  on  the  passions. 
I  think  I  see  a  man  throwing  himself 
out  of  the  window,  and  trying  all  the 
while  to  arrange  a  graceful  posture 
wherewithal  to  arrive  on  the  pavement. 
The  happiness  of  Italv,  as  also  to  a 
certain  degree  that  of  Eneland  and 
Germany,  consists  in  following  the  in- 
-  spiration  of  the  moment :  in  rauice,  a 
man  asks  himself,  '  What  idea  will  my 
neighbour  form  of  my  happiness  ?*  That 
caused  by  feeling  cannot  be  an  object 
of  vanity,  because  invisible  ;  and  there- 
fore France  is  the  country  of  the  world 
in  which  there  are  fewest  love  matches." 

Farther  on  we  find  an  essay  on 
female  education  as  it  exists  in  France ; 
with  most  of  the  opinions  we  can- 
not but  coincide.  Deploring  ignorance, 
he  deprecates  authorship  in  women. 
We  may  think  with  him,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  time  of  a  women  who  has  a 
family  may  be  spent  far  better.  Those 
who  depreciate  women,  and  would 
prove  their  inferiority  by  that  of  their 
productions  in  art  or  science,  may, 
perhaps  forget,  besides  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  youth,  how  much  talent 
may  go  to  a  far  more  important 
work,  and  how  many  men  or  merit 
may  have  been  made,  or  confirmed 
such,  by  the  early  bent  given  to  the 
mind  by  a  clever  mother. 

"  By  the  education  now  given,"  says  ' 
Beyle,  *'  we  leave  idle  their  best  facul- 
ties, those  which  would  produce  most 
happiness  to  them  and  to  ourselves.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  case  of 
the  husband's  death,  they  are  called  on 
to  eovem  a  young  family,  and  give  their 
male  children  (the  young  tyrants  of  the 
future)  that  first  training  which  forms 
the  character  and  teaches  to  seek  hap- 
piness, by  such  a  route,  rather  than  by 
such  another — a  settled  thing  at  four 
or  five.  If  the  change  I  would  require 
demands  several  centuries,  it  is  because 
by  an  unhappy  fatality,  all  first  ex- 
periments necessarily  contradict  the 
truth.  Enlighten  a  young  girl's  mind, 
form  her  character,  give  her,  in  short, 
a  good  education  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  sooner  or  later,  feeling  her 
superiority  over  other  women,  she  be- 
comes a  pedant,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
disagrpeable  of  beings.  There  are  none 
of  you  who  would  not  prefer  a  servant  to 
a  learned  wife.  Plant  a  young  tree  in 
the  midst  of  a  close  forest,  its  neigh- 
bours, depriving  it  of  air  and  sun,  its 
leaves  will  be  sickly  and  pale — it  will 
take  an  ungraceful  form  which  is  not 
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that  of  nature ;  the  whole  forest  must 
be  planted  at  once.  Where  is  the  woman 
proud  of  knowing  how  to  read?  For 
two  thousand  years  pedants  have  re< 
peated  to  us  that  women  have  livelier 
wit,  and  men  more  solidity  of  judg- 
ment ;  that  women  have  more  delicacy 
of  idea,  and  men  more  power  of  atten- 
tion. A  Paris  citizen  walking  in  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  likewise  concluded 
from  all  he  saw  that  trees  grew  shorn. 
"  A  woman  of  thirty,  in  France,  has 
not  the  acquired  knowledge  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  nor  a  woman  of  fifty  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  a  man  of  five  and  twenty. 
It  is  said  that  if  women  read  with  plea- 
sure the  ten  or  twelve  good  volumes 
which  come  out  yearly  in  Europe  they 
will  abandon  the  care  of  their  children. 
It  is  as  though  we  feared  by  planting 
trees  on  the  sea  shore  to  impede  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves.  During  the  last  four 
hundred  years  the  same  objection  has  been 
made  to  all  kinds  of  education  ;  and  not 
only  now,  in  18*20,  is  a  Parisian  woman 
more  virtuous  than  she  was  in  1720,  the 
time  of  the  Regent  and  the'system  of  Law, 
but  the  daughter  of  the  richest  *  fermier 
general'  of  that  time  received  an  educa- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  the  humblest 
lawyer  of  our  day.  Are  household 
affairs  less  cared  for  ?  Certainly  not, 
since  poverty,  illness,  shame,  instinct, 
force  to  their  fulfilment.  We  might 
as  well  say  of  an  officer,  becoming  too 
agreeable,  that  he  will  soon  not  know 
how  to  ride,  forgetting  he  will  break  his 
arm  the  first  time  he  takes  that  liberty. 
The  acquisition  of  ideas  produces  on 
both  sexes  the  same  good  and  evil 
effects — vanity  will  never  be  wanting 
even  in  a  complete  absence  of  all  that 
justi6es  it.  See  the  inhabitants  of  a 
little  town.  The  half  witted,  led  on  by 
the  revolution,  which  changes  every 
thing  in  France,  have  confessed  within 
twenty  years  that  women  may  do  some- 
thing, but  that  they  should  choose  oc- 
cupations fitted  to  their  sex,  such  as, 
rearing  flowers,  forming  a  herbal,  or 
hatching  canary  birds — what  are  called 
innocent  pleasures.  Could  we  seriously 
require  that  Madame  Roland  or  Mis- 
tress Hutchinson  should  spend  their 
time  in  rearing  a  rose  tree  ?  You  say, 
'  Women  would  he  the  rivals  of  men, 
not  their  companions.*  Not  till  you 
have  suppressed  love  by  an  edict.  The 
desire  of  pleasing  will  for  ever  place 
modesty,  delicacy,  all  feminine  graces 
beyond  the  reach  of  education.  It  is 
as  though  you  feared  to  teach  nightin- 
gales not  to  sing  in  spring  time.  The 
Sace  of  women  does  not  belong  to  their 
^  Diorance.  See  the  worthy  spouses  of 
your  village  citizens,  or  the  wives  of 
rich  English  shopkeepers.    *A  woman 
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should  never  make  herself  talked  of,*  I 
reply  again,  where  is  one  cited  because 
she  can  read  ?  and  what  prevents  them 
from  concealing  the  study  which  makes 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  each  day 
furnishes  them  with  a  reasonable  ratio 
of  happiness  ?  There  is  none  without 
labour ;  and  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
women  in  France  are  dispensed  from  all 
labour  by  their  fortunes.  *  The  true 
sphere  Jor  a  woman  is  a  sick  chamber* 
Do  you  reckon  on  obtaining  from  Divine 
Goodness  a  multiplication  of  diseases 
that  our  women  may  be  occupied  ?  '  You 
would  make  a  woman  an  author,'  Exactly 
as  you  propose  that  your  daughter 
should  be  an  opera  singer  when  she 
takes  music  lessons.  If  a  woman  writes 
it  should  be  some  work  to  bo  published 
after  her  death  ;  to  publish  under  fifty, 
is  to  place  her  happiness  on  the  most 
terrible  of  lotteries ;  if  she  have  a  loyer, 
she  will  commence  by  losing  him.  The 
present  female  education,  being  the 
greatest  absurdity  of  modern  Europe,  a 
woman  rises  in  value  according  as  she 
is  wanting  in  it.  In  the  two  sexes  the 
fate  of  old  age  depends  on  the  employ- 
ment of  youtn ;  this  is  earlier  felt  fiy 
women.  How  is  one  of  forty-five  re- 
ceived in  society  ?  Judged  severely,  and 
beneath  her  merit;  flattered  at  twenty — 
abandoned  at  forty.  Where  is  the  man 
happy  enough  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  as  they  rise  to  the 
woman  with  whom  he  passes  his  life? 
He  finds  a  kind  heart  which  shares  his 
griefs ;  but  he  is  always  obliged  to  put 
his  ideas  in  small  change  if  he  means  to 
be  understood,  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  reasonable  advice  from 
an  understanding  which,  to  seise  ob- 
jects, must  have  them  subjected  to  such 
a  regimen.  She,  who  according  to  re- 
ceived ideas  is  most  perfect,  leayes  her 
partner  isolated  in  the  dan^rs  of  life, 
and  soon  risks  to  weary  lum.  One  of 
the  highest  prerogatives  of  talent  is, 
that  it  l)rings  honour  to  old  age.  As  to 
women,  poor  things,  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  the  brillianc:^  of  youth,  their 
sole  and  mournful  happiness  lies  in  their 
power  of  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the 
place  they  fill  in  society.  The  remains 
of  youthful  accomplishments  are  merely 
ludicrous  ;  it  would  be  ha^py  for  them 
to  die  at  fifty.  I  would  give  to  young 
girls,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  edu- 
cation as  to  boys.  I  would  have  them 
learn  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics, 
the  knowledge  of  plants  useful  for  food 
or  cure,  logic,  ana  moral  sciences.^  The 
more  sense  acquired,  the  more  it  be* 
comes  obvious  that  justice  is  the  only 
road  to  felicity.  Genius  is  a  power, 
but  still  more  is  it  a  flambeau  to  light  to 
the  great  art  of  behig  happy." 
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In  all  Beyle*8  works  he  reproduces 
bis  theory  of  happiness,  the  same  idea 
recurring  to  contrast  France,  where 
men  are  happj  and  unhappy  only 
through  vanity,  therefore  inapt  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  incapahle  of  enthu- 
siasm, with  a  country  where  vanity  is 
excluded  hy  passion.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  admiring  energy  for 
its  own  sake ;  it  needs  an  admirable 
cause,  or  it  tends  to  excesses,  as  in  the 
misruled  and  unenlightened  land  where 
the  only  uncommon  violence  seems  to 
be  suicide.  We  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing Beyle's  epigrams,  that  when  he  as- 
serts that  we  may  find  during  an  even- 
ing passed  in  a  Paris  drawing-room, 
two  or  three  new  ideas,  but  not  one 
absorbing  passion,  and  exactly  the  re- 
verse in  Italy,  we  think  the  advantage 
on  the  side  of  France.  We  see  him 
inclined  to  excuse  a  bad  government, 
because  **  more  favourable  to  this  very 
energv  than  the  wiser  rule  of  England 
and  France  ;*'  in  short,  he  will  pardon 
any  thing  on  the  plea  of  its  being  an 
introduction  to  the  fine  arts,  "  which 
live,*'  he  says,  **  on  the  passions."  He 
seems  to  forget  that  ill  effects,  working 
on  the  mass,  and  the  stimulus  on  the 
few,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  form  or 
avoid  a  legislation  on  the  chance  of 
reproducing  Benvenuto  Cellini  or 
Salvator  Rosa. 

Ere  we  lay  down  the  volumes  **  De 
r  Amour,"  we  may  extract  from  them 
a  circumstance  of  which  Beyle  was 
witness  during  his  soldier*life.  It  will 
serve  to  show  how  little  charm  he 
fbund  in  his  theory  when  he  saw  it  put 
in  practice. 

"  In  Piedmont  (he  writes)  I  became 
the  involuntary  witness  of  a  fact  nearly 
similar,  but  at  the  time  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  details  which  afterwards  came  to 
my  knowledge.  I  was  sent  with  five  and 
twenty  dragoons  to  the  woods  which 
skirt  the  Sesia,  to  put  a  stop  to  some 
smu^Q^ling  practices  carried  on  there. 
Arriving  at  nightfall  in  this  wild  and 
deserted  place,  I  perceived  amons^  the 
trees,  what  I  believed  to  be  the  rums  of 
a  chateau,  but  approaching,  I  saw  to  my 
surprbe  that  it  was  inhabited.  I  found 
there  a  nobleman,  its  owner,  a  man  about 
forty  years  old,  who  was  six  feet  high, 
and  had  a  sinister  expression  of  counte- 
nance. He  vielded  me  two  rooms,  mar- 
nuring  at  tne  necessity.  I  was  fond  of 
music,  and  used  to  practise  there  with 
taiy  marechal  de$  logU,  Several  days 
bad  passed  «re  w«  discovered  that  our 


host  kept  guard  over  a  woman,  whom 
in  jest  we  called  Camilla,  little  suspect- 
ing the  terrible  truth.  She  died  in  six 
weeks.  A  melancholy  curiosity  led  me 
to  see  her  in  her  coffin.  I  paid  a  monk 
who  watched  by  her  corpse,  and  at  mid- 
night, under  pretext  of  sprinkling  it 
with  holy  water,  he  conducted  me  into 
the  chapel.  I  found  one  of  those  superb 
heads  which  are  beautiful  even  in  death. 
The  nose  was  finely  formed,  and  the 
contour  of  countenance  had  something 
noble  and  tender  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  quitted  the  fatal  place ;  but 
five  years  after,  a  detachment  of  my 
regiment  accompanying  the  emperor  to 
his  coronation  as  king  of  Italy,  tne  whole 
story  was  told  to  me.      The  jealous 

husband.   Count  ,  had  found  one 

mornincTf  suspended  above  his  wife's  bed, 
an  Encflish  watch  belonging  to  a  young 
man  who  lived  in  the  little  town  they  then 
inhabited.  That  same  day  he  removed 
her  to  the  ruined  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods  of  Scsla.  He  never  pro- 
nounced a  word  in  her  presence,  but  in 
answer  to  her  prayers  held  forth  coldly 
and  silently  the  little  watch  which  hie 
always  wore.  He  passed  in  this  manner 
nearly  three  years  alone  with  her.  She 
died  at  last  of  despair,  in  the  very  flower 
of  her  age.  Her  husband  attempted  to 
stab  the  owner  of  the  watch — missed 
him,  and  went  to  Qenoa — embarked 
there,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
His  heirs  divided  his  property," 

The  "  Life  of  Rossini,"  which  was, 
as  Beyle  wrote,  his  only  work  at  once 
favourably  received  in  good  society, 
had  beside  its  merit  as  musical  criti- 
cism, that  of  being  an  exceedingly 
amusing  biography.  It  was  written  when 
Rossini's  fame  was  at  the  highest,  and 
deserved  confidence,  as  Beyle  says  in 
his  preface,  because  its  author  had  in- 
habited, eight  or  ten  years,  the  towns 
where  Rossini's  operas  were  composed 
and  played.  Besides,  he  knew  him 
personally.  With  his  usual  sneer  at 
bis  countrymen,  he  adds,  that  the  book 
had  been  written  for  England,  but 
a  school  for  music  he  saw  near  the 
Place  Beauveau  had  given  its  author 
the  audacity  to  publish  in  France.  As 
in  his  volumes  **  De  1' Amour  "  he  had 
denied  it  to  his  countrymen,  so  in  these 
he  asserts  their  incapacity  to  feel  mu- 
sic, still  from  the  same  causes.  He 
says  that  one  only  class  in  France,  as 
if  to  console  national  dignity,  has 
remained  so  motionless  that  it  mar 
proudly  decline  the  fatal  weathercock 
which  crowns  many  beads— the  public 
of  the  opera  1    We  read  with  pleasure 
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his  History  of  Music  in  Italy,  the  com« 
parison  admirably  drawn  between 
Cimarosa,  Mozart,  and  Rossini — de- 
ploring however  the  love  of  paradox 
which  makes  him  find  resemblance  be- 
tween the  productions  of  Mozart  and 
Raphael,  Rossini  and  Voltaire,  after- 
wards of  Rossini  and  Walter  Scott. 

Beyle  explains  the  musical  superi- 
ority of  Italy.  The  following  remarks 
are  amusingly  interspersed  with  his 
judgment  of  England  and  France. 


<*  In  France  the  painter  and  the  musi- 
cian find  the  place  of  all  the  passions 
filled  by  the  fear  of  being  wanting  in 
propriety,  or  by  the  project  of  issuing 
forth  a  happy  calembourg.  In  Eng- 
land pride  and  religion  present  them- 
selves as  foes  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
passions  in  the  upper  classes  are  kept 
down  by  the  suiTering  timidity,  which  is 
but  one  of  the  forms  of  pride,  and  are 
cxtmguished  elsewhere  by  the  horrible 
necessity  of  consecrating  fifteen  hours 
of  each  day  to  some  close  and  severe 
toil,  on  pain  of  wanting  bread  and  dying 
in  the  street.  In  Italy  the  child  is 
nursed  to  music — not  exactly  that  of 
Malbrook.  Beneath  a  burning  sky,  a 
pitiless  tyranny,  joy  or  despair  are  more 
naturally  expressed  by  song  than  in  a 
letter.  Conversation  turns  only  on 
music — ^mcn  dare  have  an  opinion,  and 
express  it  warmly  and  frankly*  ^^^7  ^^ 
music.  They  read  and  write  but  one 
thing — satirical  sonnets  in  the  dialect  of 
their  province,  against  the  governor  of 
the  town  ;  and  the  governor  at  the  first 
opportunity  sends  to  prison  all  the  poets 
of  the  place.  This  is  true  to  the  letter. 
I  coula  write  fifty  names,  if  prudence 
permitted  me.  To  recite  the  burlesque 
sonnet  which  ridicules  the  governor  or 
the  sovereign,  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  to  discuss  a  political  principle  or  a 
trait  of  history.  The  abb^,  who  holds 
the  office  of  spy,  being  of  the  drollest 
if^orance,  if  he  repeat  to  the  head  of 
the  police — ^generally  a  clever  man,  and 
a  renegade  from  the  liberal  party — any 
piece  of  reasoning  which  can  stand  alone, 
and  has  an  appearance  of  common  sense, 
it  is  evident  to  the  police  that  the  spy  is 
not  guilty  of  calumny.  The  prefet  sends 
for  you,  and  says  gravely — *  You  de- 
clare war  against  my  master's  govern- 
ment, they  fish  ideas  in  what  you  say,* 
To  recite  the  satirical  sonnet  in  fashion 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sin  of  which  all 
may  be  guilty,  or  any  be  accused  ca- 
lumniousW — it  does  not  pass  the  known 
powers  of  the  spy." 

The  avoidance  of  what  may  by  pos- 
•ibilitj  be  consid^eA  an  AUusioa  is 


amusingly  shown  in  the  followbg  (wec^ 
dote  i-^ 

**  I  was,  some  years  since  (in  1816), 
in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lombardy, 
where  some  rich  amateurs  had  got  up  a 
theatre  with  all  possible  luxury,  and 
purposed  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  of  Este,  mother-in« 
law  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  They  had 
composed  a  new  opera  in  her  honour, 
words  and  music,  this  being  the  ^^reatest 
compliment  which  can  be  offered  m  Italy. 
The  poet  arranged  for  the  purpose  Gol- 
doni's  comedy  of  TorquatoTasso.  The 
very  eve  of  the  performance,  the  prin- 
cess's chamberlain  came  to  signify  to 
the  distinguished  citizens  who  held  it 
an  honour  to  sing  before  her,  that  it 
would  be  disrespectful  to  mention  in  the 
presence  of  a  princess  of  the  houae  o£ 
Este  the  name  of  Tasso,  a  man  who  had 
ill-conducted  himself  towards  her  illus- 
trious family.  No  one  was  surprised, 
and  Lope  de  Vega's  name  replaced  that 
of  Tasso." 

Successful  fVom  his  outset,  Rossini 
was  favoured  by  ciroumstanoes  as  well 
as  genius.  Mozart,  little  known,  was 
less  appreciated;  Paisiello  was  still 
living,  but  grown  old  and  long  since 
silent.  The  death  of  Cimarosa,  the 
Venetian  favourite  (the  consequence 
of  his  imprisonment  in  1801)  left  the 
field  open  to  him. 

Born  at  Pesaro,  on  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice, his  father  was  a  poor  third-class 
player  on  the  French  horn,  of  those 
who  frequent  fairs  to  gain  a  livelihood* 
His  mother  had  been  a  beauty,  and 
was  a  passable  seconda  donna.  They 
went  ^om  company  to  company^  and 
from  town  to  town,  the  husband  per- 
formiiig  in  the  orchestra,  the  wife  on 
the  stage.  They  were  very  poor  |  but 
at  Pesaro,  the  little  town  on  the  sea- 
shore, they  lived  cheaply,  and  were 
neither  sad  nor  anxious  concerning 
the  future.  At  seven  vears  old,  little 
Joachino  already  earned  a  few  Pauls  by 
singing  in  the  churches,  and  was  oa^ 
ressed  for  hb  beauty.  At  ten  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  an  orchestra  at 
Bologna  for  the  perfbrmanoe  of 
Haydn's  Creation  and  Four  Seasons* 
When  his  parents  had  no  engagement 
they  returned  to  inhabit  theur  poor 
little  house  at  Pesaro.  Joachino  was 
patronized  by  some  kind  amateur,  who 
sent  him  to  Venice,  where  success  at 
once  attended  him.  At  this  time  he 
was  only  sixteen.     His  early  operas^ 
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years.  He  was  afiraid  of  his  own 
Touthy  and  did  not  yet  dare  to  please 
himself  only.  About  this  time,  hav- 
ing received  some  slight  from  the  tm- 
oresario  of  the  theatre  to  which  he 
Delongedy  Rossini  revenged  himself  by 
an  extravagance  which  so  brought 
down  upon  him  the  hisses  of  the 
audience,  that  on  the  production  of  his 
Tancredi  directly  after,  he  hid  himself 
under  the  stage  in  fear  of  their  anger, 
till  applause  nad  given  him  courage 
to  take  his  accustomed  place  at  the 
piano.  Obliging  the  musicians  to  the 
obedience  they  owe  the  maestro,  at 
the  allegro  of  the  overture  the  violins, 
docile  to  his  order,  interrupted  each 
measure  by  a  tap  of  the  bow  on  the  tin 
candlestick  fixed  to  the  music-desk^ 
the  whole  opera  was  arranged  like  the 
overture.  The  impresario  made  peace 
with  Rossini,  and  the  latter  composed 
Tancredi.  The  success  of  this  last 
was  such,  that  throughout  Venice 
every  one,  from  gondolier  to  noble- 
man, sang  "  Ti  rivedrd  ;"  even  in  the 
courts  during  trials  the  judges  imposed 
silence  on  the  auditory,  which  chanted 
also  "  Ti  rivedrd,  mi  rivedrai."  It  is 
of  this  opera  his  biographer  says,  "It 
has  no  luxury  about  it ;  it  is  genius  in 
its  naivete ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  genius  yet  virginal."  Yet 
its  author  received  for  it  only  £24. 

The  anecdote  of  the  **  Aria  del 
rizi"  (the  rice  lur)  belongs  to  Tan- 
credi. Rossini  had  composed  an  air 
which  La  Malanote,  then  in  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  her  talent,  refused 
to  sing,  signifying  her  objection  only 
two  nights  before  that  of  the  perfor- 
mance. The  poor  young  man  re- 
turned pensively  to  his  small  inn. 
Every  dinner  in  northern  Italy  com- 
mences by  a  dish  of  rice,  and  as  it  is 
eaten  very  little  done,  four  minutes 
before  he  serves  the  cook  sends  to  ask 
the  important  question,  '<  Must  the 
rice  be  put  on  the  fire  ?'*  As  Rossini 
entered  his  room  in  despair,  the  ca- 
meriere  made  the  usual  demand,  and 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
rice  was  put  down,  and  befure  it  was 
ready,  Rossini  had  written  the  air 
which  has  since  been  sung  all  over 
Europe,  **  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  and  which 
has  retained  the  name  of  "  Aria  dei 
rizi "  in  Venice. 

The  mechanism  of  Italian  theatres 
is  as  follows  :— 

**  Aa  impr€9ario,  (there  is  ia  Frenoh 


or  Englbh  no  word  which  gives  the 
meaning  of  this  precisely, ^  often  the 
richest  patrician  of  a  little  town, 
since  the  occupation  brings  along  with 
it  importance  and  pleasure,  but  is 
often  ruinous,  takes  the  theatre  into  his 
own  bands,  and  forms  the  company. 
The  impresario  engages  a  maestroio  write 
the  new  opera,  who  must  be  careful  to 
suit  his  airs  to  the  voices  which  are  to 
sing.  He  pays  for  thep  oem  (the  libretto) 
an  expense  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  francs. 
The  author  b  usually  some  unhappy 
abhc^  the  parasite  of  a  rich  house,  a 
comic  part  slill  filled  in  all  its  ^lory  in 
Lombardy,  where  the  smallest  towns 
have  Bve  or  six  families  having  an  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a  year.  The  im- 
presario  gives  the  care  of  the  (inancial 
affairs  of  his  theatre  into  the  hands  of  a 
subordinate,  usually  the  arch-rogue  of  a 
lawyer,  who  serves  him  for  steward,  and 
he  himself  falls  ia  love  with  the  prima 
donna.  The  grand  curiosity  of  the  little 
town  turns  on  whether  he  will  give  her 
his  arm  in  public.  The  company  orga- 
nised, the  opening  night  arrives  after  a 
month  of  burlesque  intrigue,  which 
makes  the  talk  of  the  whole  country 
round.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  persons 
discuss  dunng  three  weeks  the  merits  of 
the  opera,  with  all  the  power  of  atten'« 
tion,  and  of  lungs,  they  may  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven.  This  first  repre- 
sentation, when  not  producing  scandal, 
is  generally  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty 
more ;  aftcV  which  tlie  company  db- 
perses.     This  is  called  a  season. 

**  From  this  sketch  of  theatrical  man- 
ners the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
singular  life  of  Rossini  from  1810  to 
1816.  He  visited  in  succession  all  the 
towns  in  Italy,  passing  two  or  three 
months  in  each.  His  mode  of  composi- 
tion is  peculiar.  Received  and  enter- 
tained on  his  arrival  by  all  the  dilettante, 
he  passes  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
in  receiving  dinners  and  shrugging  ms 
shoulders  at  the  stupidity  of  the  libretto. 
*  You  have  given  me  rhymes,  not  situa- 
tions,' I  heard  him  say  to  a  muddy  poet, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  excuses,  and 
two  hours'after  brought  him  a  sonnet  *  To 
the  honour  of  the  greatest  composer 
in  Italy  and  in  the  world.*  Having  given 
so  much  time  to  dissipation,  ho  begins 
to  refuse  dinners  and  soirees,  and  occu- 

Eies  himself  seriously  with  the  study  of 
is  actors'  voices.  He  makes  them  sing 
to  the  piano ;  and  we  see  him  obliged  to 
mutilate  his  finest  conceptions  because 
the  tenor  cannot  reach  the  note  needed 
by  hb  idea,  or  because  the  prima  donna^s 
voice  is  always  untrue  in  the  passaffo 
from  such  a  key  to  such  another.  At 
last,  three  weeks  before  the  first  perfor- 
mance, knowing  hb  instruments  well, 
&ossiid  begins  to  write.    He  rises  iMa, 
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composes  while  his  new  friends  converse, 
for  do  what  he  will  they  remain  with 
him  all  day.  He  dines  with  them  at  the 
hotel,  ana  often  sups  there,  returning 
very  late,  while  they  accompany  him  to 
his  door,  singing  in  chorus  the  music  he 
has  improvise — sometimes  a  Miserere  to 
the  scandal  of  the  quarter.  At  last  he 
is  at  home,  and  it  is  at  this  time,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  that  his  most  bril- 
liant inspirations  seek  him.  He  notes 
them  down  hastily,  without  trying  them 
on  his  piano,  on  small  pieces  of  paper, 
which  he  arranges  in  the  morning  while 
talking  with  his  friends." 

Rossini  was  often  obliged  to  write 
for  voices  become  untrue.  **  To  com- 
pose was  nothing,**  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  ;  the  rehearsals  were  enough 
to  make  him  hiss  himself.  Beyle 
judges  him  feeble  in  airs  which  should 
express  passion  with  simplicity.  In  re- 
ply to  a  reproach  addressed  to  him  at 
Venice,  he  answered,  *'  Dunque  non 
sapete  per  che  cani  io  scrivo  ?"  Never 
rich  enough  to  insist  on  leisure  and 
the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  his  indo- 
lence often  induced  him  to  repeat  him- 
self. "  Thus,"  Beyle  observes,  "  the 
same  music  re-appears  with  but  slight 
alterations  in  parts  of  *  L' Aureliano  in 
Palmira,'  *  II  Barbiere,'  and  '  L'Elisa- 
betta.' " 

On  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mademoi- 
selle Col  brand,  since  Madame  Rossini, 
was  in  all  her  power  of  voice  and 
splendid  beauty.  Afterwards  this 
same  voice  became  so  untrue  that  the 
public,  whose  greatest  enjoyment  lay 
m  the  music  of  their  operas,  deserted 
them  perforce  ;  but,  compressed  by  an 
iron  hand,  did  not  dare  murmur. 
King  Ferdinand  protected  the  direc- 
tor Barbaja — Barbaja  protected  Ma- 
demoiselle Colbrand. 

"  I  have  heard  her,"  says  Beyle, 
**  sing  so  out  of  tune  that  to  biear  it  was 
impossible.  I  saw  my  neighbours  aban- 
don the  pit  with  their  teeth  on  edge,  but 
without  saying  a  word ;  and  this  lasted 
five  years.  The  kind's  complaisance 
for  Barbaja  estranged  from  him  more 
hearts  than  did  any  act  of  despotism .  In 
1820,  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  Nea- 
politans, it  was  not  theSpanish  constitu- 
tion which  should  have  been  given  them, 
but  Mademoiselle  Colbrand  who  should 
have  been  taken  away.  She  injured 
the  talent  of  Rossini,  who  could  no  longer 
reckon  on  her  voice,  and  whom  she  per- 
secuted to  insert  in  the  airs  intended  for 
ber  itkefioriture  it  was  used  to." 


It  would  seem  that  Rossini  did  not» 
at  least  at  this  time,  belong  to  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen,  whom  it  is  Beyle*8 
delight  to  pomt  out  as  divested  of  the 
vanity  he  calls  the  curse  of  France* 
His  mother,  who  was  his  only  corres- 
pondent, he  addressed — '*  All*  orna- 
tissima  Signora  Rossini,  madre  del 
celebre  Maestro  "-—a  jest  which  was 
half  serious.  Our  author  has  heard 
him  say,  when  affirming  his  equality 
with  minister  or  general  — "  Ther 
drew  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  ambu 
tion — I  in  the  lottery  of  nature."  The 
praises  he  received  were  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  justify  this  self-appreciation, 
At  a  Mass  performed  at  Naples,  com- 
posed of  portions  of  his  finest  music 
so  arranged  as  to  take  the  appearance 
of  church  chants,  a  priest  said  to  him 
seriously — "  Rossini,  if  you  knock  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  with  this  Masa 
in  your  hand,  whatever  your  sins  may 
be,  St.  Peter  cannot  fail  to  open  to 
you." 

*'  In  1819,  Rossini  played  a  trick  on  m 
Venetian  Impresario,  who  engaged  him. 
to  write  an  opera  for  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Sequins,  a  heavy  sum  in  Italy.     In 

love  with  Madlle.  Ch ,  he  made  up 

his  mind  to  quit  Naples  only  a  fortnight 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  per- 
formance, though  from  time  to  time,  to 
satisfy  the  Impressario* $  impatience,  he 
sent  him  parcels  of  music.  Arrived  at 
last,  and  bringing  out  his  opera  '  Odo- 
ardo  e  Cristma,  it  was  received  with 
transport.  Unfortunately  there  sate 
in  the  pit  a  Neapolitan  merchant  who 
hummea  each  morceau  before  the  sing- 
ers, to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
neighbours.  In  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions he  said,  *  This  is  Ricciardo  and 
Zoraida,  and  Ermione,  which  I  applauded 
in  Naples  six  months  ago.  I  am  won- 
dering why  you  have  changed  tho 
names.'  Tho  Impresario  was  furious,  bu^ 
Rossini  affirmed  he  had  kept  the  only 
promise  he  had  made,  which  was,  to 
furnish  him  with  music  which  shouhl  b»' 
received  well,  and  called  him  a  fool  for 
not  having  perceived  it  was  old  by  the 
edges  of  the  papers,  which  bad  turned 
yellow." 

His  facility  was  eztraordmary. 

<*  On  a  cold  day  in  the  winter  of  1813, 
he  had  put  up  at  a  poor  inn  in  Venice, 
and  composea  in  bed  to  avoid  lighting  a 
fire.  He  was  then  writingthe  music  of 
'  II  figlio  per  azsardo.'  The  sheet  of 
paper  escaped  from  Ids  bands,  and  do* 
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Miribing  sigf  ags  In  it8  way  to  the  floor, 
depoiiUd  Itself  under  the  bed.  He 
stretched  forth  hU  arm  to  regain  it, 
bat  the  air  waa  bitinglj  cold,  so 
he  refolded  himself  in  his  blanket, 
thinking  he  conld  easily  recollect  what 
he  haa  written  and  write  it  again ; 
bat  not  a  note  recurred  to  him.  He  lost 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  impatience  at 
his  forgetAilness,  and  at  last  laughed  at 
hhnself:  *  Pshaw  1*  he  said,  *I  will 
compose  another — rich  men  may  have 
flres  in  their  bedrooms.  I  cannot  pick 
np  duets  if  they  fall ;  besides  it  is  a  bad 
omen.'  As  he  finished  its  comrade  a 
friend  entered.  'Will  you,'  he  asked 
him,  *  reach  me  a  duet  which  must  be 
under  my  bed.'  The  friend  brought  it 
to  sight  with  his  cane  and  eave  it  to 
Rossmi.  •  Now,'  said  he,  •  f  will  sin? 
both  to  you,  and  tou  shall  tell  me  which 
pleases  yon  most.  The  fHend  preferred 
the  first.  Rossini  without  loss  of  time 
made  of  the  second  a  terzetto  for  the 
same  opera,  dressed  hastily,  swearing 
at  the  cold,  went  out  with  his  friend 
to  take  coffee  and  warm  himself  at  the 
casino,  and  sent  the  waiter  with  the 
sheet  just  written  to  the  music  copier 
df  the  theatre." 

•  •  .  • 

••  Light,  lively,  piquant,  neyer  weari- 
some, rarely  subume,  Rossini  seemed 
expressly  formed  to  awake  ccstacies  in 
mediocrity.  Far  surpassed  by  Mozart 
hi  tenderness  and  melancholy,  by  Cima- 
rosa  in  comedy  and  passion,  he  is  equally 
Incapable  of  writing  faultlessly  as  of 
noting  down  twenty  measures  without 

fiving  proof  of  gemus.  Since  Canova's 
eath  he  has  seen  himself  placed  at  the 
head  of  living  artists.  What  rank  the 
future  will  confer  on  him,  I  cannot  tell. 
If  you  will  promise  secresy  I  will  say 
that  the  style  of  Rossini  something  re- 
sembles the  Parisian,  vain  and  hvclv 
rather  than  gay,  never  impassioned, 
always  clever,  rarely  fatigumg,  more 
rarely  sublime." 

•  •  •  » 

"  Many  causes  contribute  to  augment 
the  Italian's  natural  love  for  music. 
Qow  can  he  read  in  a  country  where  the 
police  intercept  three  fourths  of  the 
books  which  enter  it,  and  note  down,  in 
the  red  volume,  the  imprudent  individuals 
who  peruse  the  remamder.  From  want 
of  habit,  a  book  has  become,  in  the  eyes 
of  young  men,  a  nuisance,  whose  very 
apparition  makes  them  tremble.  By  the 
forced  absence  of  study,  in  a  country 
crashed  beneath  the  doable  tyranny  of 
its  priests  and  police,  and  paved  with 
spies,  the  poor  young  man  has  for  pas- 
tmie  only  his  voice  and  bad  piano,  and 
necessarily  ponders  over  the  impres« 
sions  of  his  own  soul  as  the  only  novelty 
at  his  disposal"   •       •       •       •       t 


<*  All  the  faces  you  meet  in  the  street 
in  Paris  present  you  with  the  amusing 
image  of  some  little  shade  of  fading. 
Generally  it  is  busy  egotism  in  tlie  men 
of  forty,  an  affectation  of  military  air  in 
those  younger ;  in  women,  a  desire  to 
please,  or  at  least  to  point  out  to  joa  to 
what  class  of  society  they  belong.  Tiie 
Italian  in  the  street  despises  or  does 
not  see  the  passers-by.  The  Frendiman 
would  fain  have  their  g^ood  opinion.  The 
Parisian  Arom  the  moment  he  goes  out 
in  the  morning  finds  a  handrwl  petty 
occupations.  Since  the  downftdl  of  Ns- 
poleon  nothing  disturbs  the  tomb-like 
silence  of  the  little  Italian  town — at 
the  very  most,  once  in  six  montlis  the 
arrest  of  a  Carbonaro.  Thus  not  only 
have  they  strong  emotions,  but  their 
emotions  are  economised." 

.... 
'*  As  to  the  provinces  in  France  I 
would  fain  say  something,  but  I  fear  to 
touch  on  so  important  a  snbiect.  The 
solitude,  caused  by  fear  of  being  com- 
promised, if  they  show  themselves  in  a 
street  or  cafi,  ought  to  be  favourable 
to  passion  and  imagination;  but  that 
which  the  'provincial,*  shut  up  ia 
his  parlour,  fears  most  is  ridicule. 
Paris  is  the  object  of  his  boundless 
respect  and  his  profound  and  malignant 
jealousy.  Seeming  so  full  of  vanity  and 
assurance,  they  are  in  fact  the  men  who 
doubt  themselves  most  and  most  fear  to 
be  alone  in  their  opinions :  they  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  cold  in  January  unless 
they  read  it  in  the  Paris  papers." 

*  •  •  • 

'*It  suffices  to  see  the  Beggars' 
Opera,  to  hear  Miss  Stephens  or  the 
famous  Thomas  Moore  sing,  to  recog- 
nise in  the  Englishman's  nature  a  very 
considerable  vein  of  sensibility  and  love 
for  music.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
b  most  developed  in  Scotland.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  in  place  of  being  poor, 
Scotland  had  been  a  rich  country,  if 
chance  had  made  of  Edinburgh,  as  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  monarch  and  an  opulent  and 
idle  nobility,  the  natural  sprine  of  music, 
which  gusnes  forth  among  her  rocks, 
might  have  been  cherished  and  purified, 
and  we  should  have  said  Scotch  as  we 
now  say  German  music.  The  country 
which  IS  proud  of  Robert  Bums  may 
incontestably  give  to  Europe  a  Haydn 
or  Mozart." 

We  have  placed  side  by  side  the  last 
few  observations  which,  though  refer- 
ring to  the  same  subject^  are  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  interspersed 
with  the  anecdotes,  which  are  Beyle's 
avowed  mode  of  painting  individuals 
and  countries.  In  all  his  works  Um 
same  themes  constantly  recur.   In  the 
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expression  of  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
and  contempt  for  his  own  country,  he 
never  g^ows  weary.  His  power  of 
telling  anecdote  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  adopted  Italy,  even  in  the  shades 
which  make  the  difference  between 
Bologna  and  Florence,  Rome  and 
Naples,  are  no  where  better  shown 
than  in  his  <<  Rome,  Naples,  and  Flo- 
rence.'* We  regret  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  from  it.  Fulfilling  more 
than  its  title  promises,  we  find,  won- 
drously  amalgamated,  observations  on 
society,  curious  portions  of  history,  and 
fine  appreciations  of  art.  He  deserves 
the  reproach  he  addresses  to  Rossini, 
since  he  repeats  himself  constantly. 
In  this  work  we  find  several  pages 
already  printed  in  "1*  Amour,"  and  the 
system  of  constitutions  touched  on 
there,  and  copied  from  the  sixth  memoir 
of  Cabanis,  he  developes  largely  in 
bis  "  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,"  a 
work  remarkable  for  its  research  and 
able  criticism,  as  for  the  added  infor- 
mation with  which  its  author  throws 
light  on  the  lives  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  and  by  no 
means  improved  by  this  borrowed 
philosophy.  His  ''  Promenades  dans 
Rome*'  are  the  best  guide  and  the  most 
entertaining  volumes  yet  written  by 
any  traveller  who  has  striven  to  make 
it  known  —  his  sure  and  cultivated 
taste,  his  historical  research  joined  to 
the  wit  which  was  so  truly  his  own, 
will  seldom  be  united.  His  tendency 
to  materialism  we  may  deplore  with- 
out attempting  to  excuse.  It  might 
be  mostly  the  fault  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  and  the  country  he  chose.  He 
found  free-thinking  and  fanaticism, 
and  adopted  the  first.  He  had  watched 
the  Jesuits,  and  listened  to  details 
given  by  a  head  of  their  order  as  to 
how  the  pupils  were  excited  to  betray 
each  other,  and  the  betrayers  cited  as 
models  to  the  rest,  with  the  maxim  of 
**do  what  you  will  and  recite  after- 
wards the  Deo  Gratias  which  sancti- 
fies"— turning  from  them  in  disgust, 
he  had  trod  too  far.  Still  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  if 
he  wrote  "  Man  is  not  free  to  avoid 
that  action  which  at  the  time  being 
seems  conducive  to  happiness,*'  we  find 
elsewhere,  "to  be  criminal  and  yet 
happy,  it  would  be  exactly  necessary 
to  be  divested  of  all  remorse.  I  do 
not  know  if  such  a  being  can  exist ;  I 
lierer  met  him.*' 


It  is  as  a  novelist  we  think  the 
talent  of  Beyle  more  decidedly  shown 
than  in  the  abstract  theories,  and  ob^ 
scure  philosophy,  to  which  he  attached 
so  overweening  an  importance.  The 
«  Chartreuse  de  Parme"  and  "  L'Ab- 
besse  de  Castro"  are  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  our  day.  The 
former  exhibits  a  broader  knowledge 
of  human  nature  (Italian  nature); 
the  interest  of  the  last  is  more  sus- 
tained, its  faults  of  composition  fewer. 
These  and  his  minor  **  Chronicles  of 
Vittoria  Accoramboni,  la  duchesse  de 
Paliiano,  the  Cenci,*'  his  talent  and  his 
predilections  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
paint  in  their  proper  colours.  For  the 
foundation  of  all,  Beyle  avowedly  had 
recourse  to  the  manuscripts  his  indnstrj 
discovered.  By  his  account,  each  little 
Italian  town  possesses  in  these  a  mine 
hitherto  unexplored  and  difficult  of 
attainment,  from  their  being  written  in 
the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  district* 
and  which  varies  at  every  twenty 
leagues  throughout  Italy.  In  ''the 
Chartreuse  de  Parme"  the  Countess 
Pietranera  married  against  the  will 
of  her  proud  brother,  the  Marquis 
del  Dongo,  is  a  widow  when  the  storj 
opens,  livinff  in  an  old  fortified  castle 
near  the  lake  of  Como  with  this  bro« 
ther's  family,  the  young  son,  Fabrice, 
growing  to  be  the  hero  of  these  two 
volumes.  In  the  Countess  Pietra. 
nera's  love  marriage,  and  her  hus- 
band's violent  death  we  might  have 
incident  and  interest  sufficient  for  an 
English  novel ;  but  here  we  are  but  on 
the  threshold.  She  quarreb  with  a 
Cavalier  servente  because  he  fails 
to  avenge  Pietranera,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  a  contradiction,  but  is 
not  one  in  Italy ;  passes  years  in  her 
romantic  seclusion,  and  at  last,  issuing 
forth,  meets  at  Milan  and  captivates 
there  the  prime  minister  of  a  despotic 
principality,  which  Beyle  calls  Parma^ 
and  is  very  like  Modena.  She  makes  a 
marriage  of  mere  form  irith  a  Duke 
Sanseverina,  who  resides  elsewhere^ 
and  is  not  introduced  to  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  takes  up  her  residence  in 
Parma,  where  she  gives  charm  to  the 
court  and  rules  the  affections  of  its 
most  amiable  diplomatist.  Count  Mosea. 
The  despotic  state,  with  its  small  in« 
trigues  and  great  crimes,  is  draws 
admirably,  as  is  the  duchess  with  he^ 
cleverness  and  passion  and  her  conven* 
tional  oode  of  ^noraltfy*    She  Utm  (Nd 
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80  comfortably  after  it,  that  we  need 
not  recollect  she  really  has  committed 
murder,  and  to  excuse  ourselves  from 
considering  her  still  so  charming,  we 
repeat  that  it  was  by  proxy  and  to 
avenge  an  attempt  on  Fabrice.  When 
afterwards  the  same  danger  recurs  to 
him — *'  If  she  had  been  born  in  the 
north,'*  says  Beyle,  "  she  would  have 
said  from  the  habit  of  self-examina- 
tiouy  *  I  slew  by  poison,  therefore  those 
I  love  die  by  poison.' "  Her  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  Clelia  Conti,  the 
delicate  and  high-minded  heroine,  by 
one  of  our  author's  whims,  does  not 
appear  till  the  second  volume.  The 
superstition  which  spoils  this  fine  cha- 
racter is  another  proof  of  the  writer's 
local  knowledge.  The  chapters  which 
describe  the  imprisonment  of  Fabrice, 
and  Clelia's  pity  for  the  captive  grow- 
ing to  attachment,  arc  the  roost  inte- 
resting of  the  work.  Prisoner  for  a 
supposed  crime,  through  the  court 
intrigues,  which  would  fain  exile  Mosca, 
Fabrice  twice  escapes  poison ;  once  by 
flight,  which  Clelia  renders  possible, 
once  by  her  personal  intervention.  But 
in  remorse  for  injury  she  has  well 
nigh  done  her  father,  who  is  governor 
of  the  citadel,  she  makes  a  solemn 
Yow  to  the  Madonna,  ''  that  her  eyes 
shall  never  rest  on  Fabrice  again." 
She  is  married  and  avoids  him  through- 
out two  years.  At  last  he  obtains  en- 
trance ;  she  places  her  hands  before 
her  eyes  that  she  may  hear  him  with- 
out breaking  her  oath.  And  when 
Fabrice,  comprehending  with  surprise 
that  to  keep  it  thus  literally  will  satisfy 
her  conscience,  hastily  extinguishes  the 
lights,  ere  he  sits  down  beside  her,  she 
■aySf  "  you  have  tarried  long  1"  When 
their  child  dies,  she  believes  it  a 
punishment  from  heaven,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  infringement  of  her  mar- 
riage vow,  but  of  wis  made  to  the  Ma- 
donna, since  she  has  seen  Fabrice  at 
public  ceremonies,  and  often  during 
her  boy's  illness.  She  dies  of  grief 
for  his  death,  and  Fabrice  follows  her 
after  a  year  of  seclusion  and  piety  in 
the  Chartreuse ;  for  what  renders  the 
work  more  curious  and  characteristic 
is,  that  he  is  Archbishop  of  Parma. 
To  those  who  would  know  Italv  as  it 
is,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  these 
Tolumes.  To  examine  whether  they 
be  of  dangerous  tendencv  or  not  woula 
be  to  enter  into  another  question. 
Beyle  is  an  ^opicureaDi  his  favourite 


tnaxim  that  ^'  the  path  to  choose 
is  that  which  leads  to  happiness" — 
writing  of  Italians,  he  applies  the  scale 
of  Italy,  for  vice  and  virtue,  and  so 
imbues  himself  with  the  colours  he 
copies,  that  he  seems  to  share  the  feel- 
ings of  his  personages ;  and  therefore 
there  may  exist  some  danger  of  his 
carrying  along  with  him,  not  the  judg- 
ment, but  the  sympathy  of  his  readers. 
The  truest  observer  of  manners,  the 
most  competent  judge  of  the  arts, 
often  illogical  and  contradictoi^  in  his 
reasoning,  and  inconsistent  in  his  ma- 
terialism, he  was  a  man  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  original  mind,  which,  had  he 
listened  to  them,  would  have  best  con- 
futed his  acquired  fallacies.  He  had  a 
dignity  of  character  which  shrunk  from 
success  obtained  by  meanness  and  in- 
trigue, and  inspired  his  contempt  for 
the  crowd  which  can  be  caught  by  such 
bait ;  therefore  he  inscribes  his  volumes 
**  to  the  happy  few."  His  vanity  was 
refined  as  excessive,  he  sought  to 
please  the  exceptions.  He  is  never 
wanting  ui  ideas,  but  they  are  crowded 
and  jumbled  like  an  amateur's  pic- 
tures, without  regard  to  subject  or 
manner.  He  was  an  extensive  tra- 
veller, an  accomplished  ling^st,  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable 
men  of  his  day.  The  literature 
of  Europe  was  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  preferred  that  of  England.  Some 
of  his  best  pages  are  consecrated  to 
Shakspeare.  We  have  had  in  our 
possession  many  of  his  letters,  which 
would  prove,  if  necessary,  his  research 
as  a  scholar,  and  his  kindliness  as  a 
man.  Always  generous,  if  not  always 
ffeutle,  he  is  deplored  by  those  who, 
knowing  him  well,  knew  also  that  the 
hard,  rough  rind  which  guarded,  did 
not  harm  the  fruit.  The  epitaph  which 
he  wrote  for  himself  some  years  ere 
he  died,  and  may  be  read  now  on  his 
tomb  at  the  Rond  Point  de  la  Croix  of 
Montmartre  churchyard,  tells  the  tale 
of  his  life  :— 

A&KROO  BSTLB. 

MiUmew. 

Vine, 

ScrliN, 

Amd, 

Mori. 

AnnolSiS. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  article 
than  by  a  few  pages  extracted  from 
the  second  volume  of  his  **  Promenadea 
dans  Rome."    It  is  the  account  of  a 
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circumstance  which  came  to  light 
during  his  stay ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  may  serve  to  prove  omr  fair  ap- 
preciation of  his  talent,  it  gives  a  true 
Sicture  of  the  morality  and  Catho- 
city  of  Italy  in  1828.  They  have 
since  widergone  little  change : — 

•*  Flavia  Orsiui  governed  with  pru- 
dence and  firmness  the  noble  convent  of 
Catanzara,  situated  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Italy.  She  discovered  that  one  of 
her  nuns,  the  proud  Lucretia  Frangi- 
mani,  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  ayoun"" 
man  of  Forii,  whom  she  introduced 
nightly  into  the  convent.  Lucretia  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  first  families  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Abbess 
was  therefore  obliged  to  extreme  caution. 
Clara  Visconti,  niece  to  the  abbess,  and 
professcui  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
Lucretia's  intimate  friend.  Clara  was 
considered  the  loveliest  person  of  her 
convent.  She  was  an  almost  perfect 
model  of  that  Lombardian  beauty  which 
Leonard  de  Vinci  has  immortalized  in 
his  heads  of  Herodias.  Her  aunt  de- 
sired her  to  represent  to  her  friend  that 
the  intrigue  which  she  carried  on  was 
known,  and  that  for  her  honour  s  sake  it 
must  come  to  a  close. 

**  *  You  are  yet  but  a  timid  child,*  re- 
plied Lucretia ;  *  you  have  never  loved : 
if  once  your  hour  arrives  you  will  un- 
derstand that  one  look  of  my  lover  has 
more  power  over  me  than  all  the  com- 
mands of  the  abbess,  and  the  worst 
punishments  she  can  inflict  upon  me. 
And  these  punishments  I  dread  little ; 
1  am  a  Frangimani !' 

**  The  abbess  failing  by  gentleness 
tried  severity ;  Lucretia  answered  her 
reprimands  by  confessing  her  fault,  but 
proudly.  She  said  that  her  high  birth 
placed  her  above  common  rules.  *  My 
excellent  relatives,'  she  added  with  a 
bitter  smile,  '  forced  me  to  terrible  vows 
at  an  age  when  I  could  not  comprehend 
to  what  I  bound  myself — they  enjoy  my 
fortune ;  their  tenderness  may  save  from 
oppression  a  daughter  of  their  name, 
smce  it  will  cost  them  nothing  I' 

**  Shortly  after  this  scene,  which  was 
one  of  violent  nature,  the  abbess  knew 
with  certainty  that  the  youn^  man  from 
Forli  had  passed  six  and  thirty  hours 
in  the  c^arden  of  the  convent.  She 
menaced  to  denounce  Lucretia  to  the 
bishop  and  legate,  which  would  have 
led  to  exposure  and  dishonour.  Lucretia 
replied  proudly,  that  it  was  not  thus  one 
of  her  race  could  be  treated ;  and  that 
if  the  affair  were  carried  before  Rome, 
the  abbess  misht  recollect  that  the 
family  of  Frangimani  possessed  there  a 
natoral  protector  in  the  person  of  Mon* 


signor — (a  high  personage  at  the  papal 
court.)     The  abbess,  indignant  at  her 
assurance,  yet  felt  all  tho  value  of  this 
last  word,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
suppressing  by  le^al  means  the  intrigue 
which  dishonoured  her  convent.    Flavia 
Orsini,    herself    high  bom,    was   pos- 
sessed of  great  influence;  she  learned 
that  Lucretia's  lover,  a  very  imprudent 
young  man,  was  violently  suspected  of 
Carbonarism.   Imbued  with  the  study  of 
the  sombre  Alfieri,  fired  with  the  ser- 
vitude of  Italy,  he  passionately  longed  to 
travel  to  America,  that  he  might  see,  he 
said,  the  only  republic.    Want  of  money 
was  the  obstacle  to  this  journey  ;  he  was 
wholly    dependant    on    an    avaricious 
uncle.     Soon  after,  this  uncle,  obedient 
to  his  confessor,  desiired  his  nephew  to 
quit  the  country,  and  provided  means 
for  travelling.     Lucretia's  lover  did  not 
dare  to  meet  her  again :  he  crossed  the 
mountain  which  parts   Forli  from  Tus- 
cany, and  the  news  came  that  he  had 
embarked  at  Leghorn  fur  America.    To 
Lucretia  his   departure  was   a  mortal 
blow.  She  was  then  a  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight,  of  rare  beauty, 
but  of  a  most  changeful  physiognomy. 
In  her  serious  moments    her  majestic 
features    and    large     eyca,    dark    and 
piercing,  might  announce  too  much  her 
habits    of   command  over    those    who 
surrounded  her ;  at  other  times,  spark- 
line   with  wit  and  vivacity,  she  fore- 
stalled the  idea  of  those  with  whom  she 
conversed.     From  the  day  she  lost  her 
lover  she  grew  pale  and  taciturn.    Some 
time  after  she  formed  an  intimacy  with 
several  nuns  who  professed  to  hate  the 
abbess,  and  lent  her  genius  to  the  aver- 
sion which  till  then  had  been  powerless 
and  inactive.     The  abbess  placed  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  lay  sister 
who  attended  on  her  person :  Martina 
was  a  simple  creature,  habitually  me- 
lancholy.     She    prepared    herself  the 
food  served  at  the  abhess'  table,  always 
very  plain  on  the  plea  of  her  health, 
but,  in  reality,  from  more  serious  rea- 
sons.    Lucretia  said  to  her  new  friends, 
'  We  must  at  any  price  win  over  Mar- 
tina, and  first  discover  if  she  is  con- 
cerned in  no  intrigue  outside.' 

*'  After  months  of  patience  tbej  fonnd 
she  had  a  lover,  a  veturino  of  the 
neighbonrinc^  town  of  Catanzara;  he 
was  generally  on  the  road,  but  each 
time  he  came  to  Catanzara  never 
failed  to  find  a  pretext  for  seeing  Mar- 
tina. Lucretia  and  several  of  her  friends 
had  inherited  jewels;  these  were  sold 
at  Florence.  The  brother  of  one  of 
their  attendants,  pretending  business 
in  another  part  of  Italy,  travelled  in 
the  carriage  of  Martina's  lover,  becaoM 
tiis  friend,  and  pne  day  sidd  carelesslji 
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that  a  lay  sister  of  the  convent,  called 
Martina,  had  secretly  inherited  money 
from  a  nnn  lately  dead,  who  thus  re- 
compensed her  care  for  her.  The  yetu- 
rino  just  then  was  nearly  ruined  by  a 
confiscation  and  a  three  months'  impri- 
sonment suffered  at  Verona.  He  was  re- 
turnings  to  Catanzara  with  hired  horses, 
his  own  haying  been  sold  ;  ho  did  not  fail 
to  ask  money  of  Martina,  who  in  fact 
was  poor ;  and  in  despair  from  his  re- 
proaches and  threat  of  neyer  seeing 
ner  again,  the  poor  girl  fell  ill,  and 
Lucretia  went  to  see  her  often.  One 
eyening  sitting  by  her  side  she  spoke  of 
the  abbess.  '  She  has,'  she  saia,  '  too 
Tiolent  a  disposition ;  she  should  take 
opium  to  calm  it ;  she  would  torment  us 
less  with  her  daily  reprimands.  When 
I  myself  am  too  much  inclined  to  im- 
patience I  haye  recourse  to  opium  ; 
since  my  misfortune,  often.' 

*'  Emboldened  by  this  allusion  to  an 
event  well  known  in  the  convent,  Mar- 
tina confided  with  tears  to  tho  powerful 
sister  Frangimani  that  she  was  so  un- 
happy as  to  love  a  man  in  the  adjoining 
town,  who  was  now  about  to  desert  her 
because  he  thought  her  rich  and  had  asked 
assistance  she  could  not  give.  Lucretia 
wore  that  day  a  small  diamond  cross 
beneath  the  dress  of  her  order ;  she 
forced  Martina  to  accept  it.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  recurring  to  the  same 
idea,  she  advised  giving  opium  to  the 
abbess  to  calm  her  fits  of  passion ;  but 
although  the  proposal  was  prudently 
made,  the  fatal  thought  of  poison  struck 
Martina  in  all  its  horror.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  poison  T  said  Lucretia  in- 
dignantly. *  Every  third  or  fourth  day 
Jou  nfay  drop  a  little  opium  in  her  foodL 
will  take  myself  before  you,  in  my  coffee, 
the  same  quantity  from  the  same  phial.' 
"  Martina  was  simple  and  connding. 
She  adored  her  lover — he  had  received 
the  cross  with  gratitude,  and  showed 
her  more  affection  than  ever.  She  gave 
the  abbess  what  was  called  opium,  and 
was  perfectly  re-assured  by  seeing  Lu- 
cretia let  fall  into  her  own  coffee  a  few 
drops  of  the  same  liquor.  Another 
species  of  seduction  was  employed  to 
decide  Martina.  The  nuns  of  the  noble 
chapter  of  Catanzara  have  the  privi- 
lege, at  the  end  of  five  year's  profession, 
of  filling  the  office  of  portress  of  the 
convent — each  in  her  turn,  and  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Lucretia  told  Mar- 
tina, that  when  she  or  her  friends  should 
be  so  placed,  the  iron  bar  which  secured 
the  door  near  the  kitchen  would  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  by  this  small  door  that 
proyisions  were  brought  into  the  con- 
Tent.  Martina  understood  she  might 
on  those  nights  admit  her  lover. 
.   **  Almost  a  year  liad  passed  sioce  the 


abbess'  fatal  interference  with  Lucretia 
FrangimanL  During  this  interval  a 
young  Sicilian,  accused  as  a  Carbonaro 
m  his  own  country,  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  his  ancle,  woo 
was  confessor  of  the  convent.  Roderie 
Landriani  lived  perfectly  retired  in  a 
small  house  of  the  suburb  of  Catansara. 
His  uncle  advised  that  he  should  call 
no  attention  on  him.  It  gave  Roderie 
no  trouble  to  obey.  Of  a  generous  and 
romantic  disposition,  but  very  pious,  the 
persecutions  endured  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  had  increased  the  melan- 
choly natural  to  him.  His  uncle  coun- 
selled him  to  pass  some  hours  of  every 
day  in  the  convent  church.  '  You  may 
carry  there  the  works  of  history  I  will 
lend  you  from  my  library.* 

*'  In  Roderic's  opinion  so  worldly  a 
study  in  such  a  place  would  have  been  a 

I  profanation — ^he  read  books  of  piety.  The 
ay  sisters  who  had  the  care  of  the  church 
remarked  the  handsome  young  man, 
whose  attention  nothing  distracted.  His 
male  beauty  and  military  air,in  their  eyes, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  extreme 
reserve  of  his  manners.  Made  acquainted 
with  this  exemplary  conduct,  the  abbess 
invited  to  dine  in  her  private  parlour 
the  nephew  of  so  important  a  person- 
age as  was  the  confessor  of  the  con- 
vent. Landriani  had  thus  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  to  Clara  Visconti. 
By  order  of  the  director  of  her  con- 
science Clara  passed  whole  hours  in  con- 
templation behind  the  curtain  which  se- 
parates the  nuns'  choir  from  the  rest 
of  the  church.  Once  Roderie  known 
to  her,  she  remarked  his  constant  at- 
tendance ;  he  read  attentively,  and  at 
the  tolling  of  the  Angelus  laid  down  his 
book  to  kneel  and  pray.  Landriani,  who 
in  Sicily  had  lived  in  society,  reduced 
to  that  of  an  uncle,  sombre  and  despotic, 
by  degrees  fell  into  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  abbess  every  other  day.  Clara  was 
always  with  her  aunt ;  she  replied  to 
the  observations  he  addressed  to  her  in 
few  words,  and  with  a  manner  which 
was  sad  and  shy.  Roderie,  who  bad 
formed  no  project,  became  less  unhappy, 
but  soon  the  day  spent  without  seeing 
Clara  appeared  to  him  insupportably 
long.  Observing  on  this  to  the  young 
nun  undesignedly  and  scarcely  conscious 
that  he  did  so,  she  replied  that  her  duty 
summoned  her  almost  every  day  to  the 
nuns'  choir,  whence  she  could  perfectly 
distinguish  him  reading  in  the  nave.  It 
happened  after  this  mutual  confidence 
that  sometimes  Clara  leaned  her  head 
against  the  curtain  and  the  bars  of  the 
grate,  so  as  to  mark  the  place  she  oc- 
cupied. One  day  while  Roderie  gazed 
intently  on  this  curtain  which  separated 
bim  from  CUrfi,  she  had  the  imprudence 
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to  draw  it  a  little  aside.  They  were 
near  enough  to  have  spoken  to  each 
other  easily,  but  it  was  proved  in  the 
trial  that  at  this  time  they  never  had  done 
BO.  A  few  weeks  of  illusion  passed  over, 
Roderio  became  wretched ;  he  could  not 
denj  to  himself  that  he  loved  Clara ; 
but  she  was  a  nun,  her  vows  registered 
in  heaven,  and  the  love  was  a  fearful 
crime.  As  he  told  her  every  thing, 
he  said  this  to  her  also — it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  so  spoken.  She  received 
the  declaration  very  ill ;  but  his  strange 
mode  of  making  it  perhaps  gave  him 
more  interest  in  ncr  eyes.  All  this  took 
place  during  the  year  which  Lucretia 
employed  in  plotting  her  black  intrieue 
witn  Martina.  It  was  the  end  of  Au- 
gust ;  for  many  months  the  onljr  happi- 
ness of  Clara  had  consisted  in  seeing  Ko- 
deric — one  day  in  the  parlour,  the  next 
in  the  church.  An  exemplarv  nun  and 
the  favourite  niece  of  the  abbess,  she 
was  allowed  an  unusual  liberty,  and 
often,  when  during  the  excessive  heats 
sho  could  not  sleep,  she  descended  to 
the  garden.  The  29th  of  August,  about 
two  m  the  morning,  as  it  was  proved 
on  the  trial,  fthe  slowly  quitted  it  to  re- 
turn to  her  cell.  As  she  passed  before 
the  little  door  by  which  the  convent 
servants  entered,  she  noticed  that  the 
transversal  bar,  which  passing  through 
a  ring  fixed  in  the  door  and  two  others 
sealed  in  the  wall  closed  the  former, 
was  not  in  its  place ;  she  walked  on  a 
step  or  two,  but  a  faint  gleam  which 
found  its  way  through,  showed  her  the 
door  was  not  even  locked.  She  pushed 
it  gently,  and  beheld  the  pavement  of 
the  street.  This  sight  startled  and 
agitated  her.  The  most  extravagant 
idea  took  possession  of  her  mind  ;  sud- 
denly she  detached  her  veil,  rolling  it 
round  her  head  as  a  sort  of  turban, 
arranged  her  wimple  as  a  cravat,  the 
long  floating  robe  of  her  order  became 
a  species  of  man's  cloak,  she  opened  the 
door,  reclosed  it,  and  she  was  in  the 
streets  of  Catanzara  on  her  way  to 
Tisit  Roderic  Landriani.  She  knew 
his  house,  and  had  gazed  at  it  often 
from  the  terrace  on  the  convent  roof. 
She  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
heard  Roderic's  voice  waking  his  ser- 
vant. The  latter  came  and  opened — 
the  blast  of  the  door  extinguishing  the 
just  lighted  lamp,  he  paus^  to  re-light 
it,  and  Roderic  called  from  the  next 
chamber  *  Who  is  there,  who  wants  me  ?* 

•*  *  It  is  a  warning  which  concerns 
your  safety,'  said  Clara,  changing  her 
Toice. 

'*  The  lamp  was  lit  again,  and  the 
servant  conducted  to  his  master  the 
younff  bearer  of  this  warning.  Clara 
founa  Roderic  dressed  and  armed,  bat 


seeing  a  youth  who  trembled  all  over 
and  looked  like  a  seminarist  he  laid 
down  the  musket  he  held.  The  lamp 
burned  faintly,  and  the  intruder  was 
too  agitated  to  speak.  Roderick  took 
it  from  the  table  and  holding  it  to 
Clara's  features  suddenly  recognised 
her.  He  pushed  his  servant  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  exclaimed  'Great 
God  I  what  brings  you  here?  Is  the 
convent  burned  down  ?' 

*'  This  question  robbed  the  poor  nun 
of  her  remaining  courage.  She  saw 
the  extent  of  her  madness.  Overcome 
by  the  pain  of  such  a  reception  from 
a  man  whom  she  adored,  though  she 
had  never  confessed  it,  she  sank  down 
in  a  chair,  and  Roderic  repeating  his 
words,  she  pressed  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  rose  up,  as  if  to  go,  and  her 
strength  failing  she  fell  to  the  ground 
wholly  senseless.  By  degrees  she  came 
to  herself ;  Roderic  was  speaking  to  her. 
At  last,  from  her  prolonged  silence,  he 
understood  her  extraordinary  action. 
'  Oh,  Clara,'  he  said,  *  what  have  you 
done  ?• 

**  He  supported  her  in  his  arms,  nlaced 
her  droopmg  form  in  a  chair,  ana  said 
firmly,  *  You  are  the  bride  of  heaven, 
Clara ;  you  cannot  be  mine ;  repent  of 
your  sin;  to-morrow  morning  1  quit 
Catanzara  for  ever.' 

**  At  this  dreadful  word  she  burst 
into  tears.  Landriani  allowed  her  to 
weep,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  shoul* 
ders. 

'* '  How  did  yon  leave  the  convent?' 
he  asked  her. 

*"  By  the  small  door  near  the  kitchen, 
which  I  found  open  by  chance — oh,  only 
by  chance.' 

**  *  Enough,  I  intended  conveying  yon 
to  my  uncle.' 

'*  He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  led  her 
back  without  adding  a  word*  They 
found  the  door  as  Clara  had  left  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before.  They 
entered  gently,  but  Clara  could  no  longer 
support  herself;  Roderic  asked  with 
more  tenderness  than  before  the  way  to 
her  chamber. 

'*  *  There,*  she  said,  in  an  expiring 
voice ;  she  pointed  to  the  first  floor  dor- 
mitory. Fearing  his  contempt,  feeling 
she  spoke  to  him  for  the  last  time,  as  she 
strove  to  ascend  the  stair,  Clara  again 
fainted  on  the  steps.  There  was  a  lamp 
burning  before  a  distant  Madonna,  which 
lighted  this  scene  faintly.  Landriani 
understood  that  his  duty  commanded 
him  to  abandon  the  nun,  henceforth  in 
the  convent,  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  obey.  Her  convulsive  sobs,  as  she 
came  slowly  to  life,  threatened  suffoca- 
tion. 

«<  <  They  may  reach  the  ears  of  some 
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of  the  nnns,*  said  Rodcric  to  himself; 
'  and  my  presence  here  dishonoars  her.' 

**  But  to  leave  her  in  this  state  was 
impossible.  She  could  neither  walk  nor 
stand,  80  raising  her  in  his  arms,  he 
once  more  sought  the  door  by  which  he 
bad  eotered,  and  which  he  knew  must 
be  near  the  garden.  Treading  a  few 
steps  along  the  corridor  near  this  door, 
still  bearing  Clara,  he  perceived  it  just 
before  him,  and  stopped  only  at  its  ex- 
treme end,  where  he  was  farthest  from 
the  convent  buildings,  placed  her  on  a 
stone  bench  hid  among  trees  and  low 
thick  shrubs.  But  he  had  held  her  to  his 
heart  too  long;  arrired  beneath  these 
trees  he  had  no  longer  strength  to  leave 
her,  and  at  last  his  religion  was  for- 
gotten in  his  love.  When  day  dawned, 
Clara  parted  from  him,  having  first 
heard  him  swear  a  thousand  times  never 
to  leave  Catanzara.  She  came  alone 
to  open  the  door  which  she  found  un- 
closed, and  watched  from  a  distance  the 
retreat  of  her  lover.  The  following 
day  he  saw  her  in  the  parlour;  lie 
passed  the  night  hidden  in  the  street, 
out  Clara  strove  to  open  to  him  in  vain  ; 
the  nights  succeeding  she  found  it  locked 
and  barred.  The  sixth,  after  that  which 
decided  her  fate,  Clara,  concealed  near, 
saw  Martina  noiselessly  approaching. 
An  instant  after,  the  door  opened  and 
a  man  entered,  but  it  was  carefully 
closed  again.  Clara  and  her  lover 
waited  his  departure,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  break  of  day.  Their 
sole  consolation  lay  in  their  letters. 

"  *  The  man  they  had  seen  enter,* 
Roderic  said,  'was  the  veturino  Silva.' 
But  he  implored  her  not  to  make  a 
confidant  of  Martina.  Uencefortli,  for- 
getful of  all  religious  scruples,  Landri- 
ani  proposed  to  climb  the  convent  wall. 
Clara  trembled  at  the  danger.  Built  in 
the  middle  ages  to  defend  the  nuns 
against  the  landing  of  the  Saracens,  it 
was  forty  feet  high  at  its  lowest  part. 
A  rope  ladder  was  indispensable ;  fear- 
ing to  compromise  her  by  buying  cords 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Landriani  went 


to  Florence ;  four  days  aft«r  be  was  in 
Clara's  arms.  But  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  same  night  the  unhappy  ab- 
bess Flavia  Orsini  breathed  her  last 
sigh.  She  said  with  her  dying  breath 
to  the  confessor,  '  I  die  by  poison  for 
having  essayed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  my  nuns  ;  perhaps  this  very 
night  the  cloister  has  been  violated.' 

*'  Struck  by  these  words,  the  abbess 
had  scarcely  expired  when  the  confessor 
executed  the  rule  of  the  order  with  the 
utmost  exactitude.  All  the  convent 
bells  announced  the  event  which  had 
taken  place.  The  peasants  rose  in  haste, 
and  assembled  before  the  gates  ;  Rode- 
ric had  escaped  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  bell.  The  veturino  Silva  was,  how- 
ever, seen  to  go  forth,  and  was  arrested. 
It  was  known  that  this  man  had  sold  a 
diamond  cross :  he  confessed  he  had  it 
from  Martina,  who  also  avowed  that 
she  owed  it  to  Lucretia's  generosity.  Ac- 
cused of  sacrilege,  Martina  sought  to 
find  safety  for  herself  by  implicating  the 
confessors  nephew.  She  said,  'that  the 
sister  Visconti  opened  this  door  to  Ro- 
deric Landriani.' 

**The  confessor,  aided  by  three  priests, 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  R ,  interro- 
gated Clara ;  declaring  on  quitting  the 
convent,  that  the  next  day  she  should  be 
confronted  with  Martina.  It  appears 
that  that  same  night  Roderic  penetrated 
to  the  cell  in  which  Clara  was  confined, 
and  spake  to  her  through  the  door. 
The  following  morning  Lucretia  Fran- 
gimani,  who  at  this  time  was  perfectly 
unsuspected,  but  who  feared  the  con- 
frontation of  Clara  and  Martina,  pro- 
bably caused  poison  to  be  mixed  in  the 
chocolate  carried  to  both.  At  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  archbishop's  dele- 
gates arrived  to  carry  on  the  inquiry, 
they  were  told  that  Clara  Visconti  and 
the  lay  sister  Martina  were  no  longer 
of  the  living.  Roderic  behaved  with 
heroism  ;  but  no  one  was  punished,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  hushed  up.  Woe 
to  whom  mention  it  I 
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EPISODES  OP   BA8TEEN   TRAVEL* 

When  wishing  a  friend  good-by  some  months  ago,  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  the  East,  he  asked  us,  •*  What  could  he  do  for  us  at  Bejrout  7"  Our  reply 
wasy  "  Write  us  a  long  letter ;  and  at  Cairo,  another  still  longer ;  and  at 
Jerusalem,  two  letters."  Time  slipped  over. — The  winter  gave  place  to  that 
strange  melange  of  murky  sky  above,  and  muddy  atmosphere  beneath,  which 
men  call  spring  in  these  countries — that  same  spring  having  no  existence 
save  in  Thomson's  Seasons — and  we  heard  nothing  from  our  fnend.  The 
summer  came,  and  yet  nothing — when,  lo  1 — we  never  dreamed  what  interest 
the  overland-mail  could  have  for  us — we  received  a  bulky  epistle,  dated 
"  Mount  CarmeL*'  Up  to  that  moment  we  had  believed  ourselves  forgotten, 
or  that  if  our  friend  had  written,  Mehemdt  Ali  had  lit  his  pipe  with  the  corres- 
pondence, or  that  the  epistles  were  read  as  "  Arabian  Nights  "  in  some  solitary 
tent  of  the  desert.  We  have  no  permission  to  speak  of  the  writer,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  have  we  to  publish  his  letters  ;  but  as  a  warning  of  what  comes  of 
writing  to  an  editor,  here  goes.      Our  friend  now  shall  speak  for  himself. — Ed. 


I. 


THE  OUTWAED  BOUND. 

Borae  by  raj  stead,  or  wafted  by  my  sati, 
Arron  the  desert,  or  before  the  nie. 
Bound  irhf^e  tboa  wilt  my  barb,  or  glide  my 
prowl" 

Bvao:!. 


The  East,  with  all  its  varied  and 
vivid  associations,  had  long  invited  my 
wandering  steps  ;  and  at  length  I  was 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation. 
I  left  England,  uncertain  and  indifferent 
as  to  whether  Turkey  and  Circassia,  or 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  should  be 
the  object  of  my  first  visit.  As  I  stood 
upon  the  pier  of  Southampton  at  day- 
break, the  town  seemed  nothing  but  a 
mass'of  sun-gilt  mist,  and  only  showed 
it5  existence  DY  shooting  up  a  few  spires 
as  if  for  signals.  The  Oriental  steamer 
lay  about  a  gun-shot  from  the  shore, 
sucking  in  a  mingled  mans  of  passengers 
and  luggage  through  a  cavernous 
mouth  in  her  cliff-liko  sides  ;  boatload 
afler  boatload  disappeared  like  spoon- 
fuls with  which  she  was  feeding  herself, 
and  it  seemed  marvellous  how  even  her 
aldermanic  bulk  could  find  '*  stomach 
for  them  all."  I  had  Po1yphemus*s 
boon  of  being  swallowed  last,  and  was 
thus  a  mere  observer  of  the  partings 
and  departures  of  the  Outward  Bound. 
Mrs.  Norton's  song  has  given  a  definite 
form  of  poetry  to  what  many  a  rugged 
heurt  has  felt  that  phrase  imply.  One 
cannot  look  upon  a  hundred  people 
leaving  their  native  country  for  years 
or  for  ever,  with  pale  lips  and  suoken 


eyes,  that  tell  how  lately  each  has 
parted  from  a  moiu*ning  home,  and 
think  of  it  as  an  indifferent  event. 
The  sentimental,  however,  as  is  usual 
in  Shakspeare  and  in  life,  is  a  good 
deal  disturbed  by  the  ludicrous ;  many 
a  parting  pang  is  diverted  by  solicitude 
about  a  portmanteau,  and  many  an 
exile  starts  from  a  home-sick  reverie  to 
wonder  what  the  deuce  they*ve  done 
with  his  carpet-baff.  On  mounting  the 
ship*s  side,  I  fotmd  the  lower  deck  one 
vast  pile  of  luggage,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  be  recognised  by  its*eager  and 
distracted  owners.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  city  built  of  boxes  had  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
surviving  inhabitants  were  wildly  rush- 
ing about  amonjT  the  ruins  seekmg  for 
their  dead.  To  identify  appeared 
impossible,  and  suspense  was  soon  ter- 
minated by  the  sinking  of  the  whole 
chaotic  mass  into  the  yawning  depths 
of  the  hold,  when  the  hatches  closed 
irrevocably  over  lonff-cherished  valises 
and  time-tried  trunks.  We  then  all 
assembled  above  in  unconscious  and 
involuntary  muster,  each  inspecting, 
and  inspected  by  his  fellow-travellers. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
families  every  one  seemed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  every  one,  and  each  man 
walked  the  deck  in  a  solitude  of  his 
own.  There  were  old  men  with  com- 
plexions as  yellow  as  the  gold  for  which 
they  had  sold  their  youth,  returning  to 
India  in  search  of  the  health  which 
their  native  country,  hoped  for  through 
a  life,  denied  them.  There  were  cadets 
all  etgemesB  and  hope  though  thes«» 
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their  predecessors^  stood  before  them 
like  the  mummies  at  Egyptian  banquets, 
mementos  of  the  end  of  their  young 
life's  festival.  There  were  missionary 
clergymen  with  Ruth-like  wives,  mer- 
chants with  portfolios  that  never  left 
their  hands,  young  widows  with  eyes 
black  as  their  mourning  and  sparkling 
as  their  useless  marriage  ring,  and  one 
or  two  fair  girls,  heaven  knows  what 
sorrow  sent  them  there,  wanderers 
from  their  English  homes  of  peace  and 
purity  over  the  ocean  and  the  desert, 
to  encounter  the  worse  danger  of  Indian 
society.  All  these  various  groups 
were  scattered  over  the  upper  deck, 
A  fine  expanse  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  without  a  stain  or  interruption 
to  the  lady's  walk  or  the  sailor's  rush. 
Below,  the  scene  was  very  different. 
Miss  Mitford  herself  would  recognise 
the  lower  deck  as  a  complete  village. 
It  was  a  street  of  cabins,  over  whose 
doors  you  read  the  names  of  the  doctor, 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  confectioner, 
the  carpenter,  and  many  others,  besides 
the  quality  at  the  west  end,  in  the 
shape  of  officers*  quarters.  This 
street  terminated  in  a  rural  scene ;  and 
the  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  produced  quite 
a  pastoral  effect.  It  is  true  that  the 
dairy-maid  wore  moustaches,  boat- 
hooks  stood  for  shepherd's  crooks,  and 
the  only  swains  were  the  boatswain 
and  the  cockswain,  the  former  of  whom 
was  more  given  to  whistling  than  to 
sighing.  Among  these  signs  of  peace 
and  plenty  four  oarronades  frowned 
rather  gloomily,  but  a  lamb  tethered 
to  one  and  an  unfortunate  cat  pick- 
etted  to  another,  distracted  from 
their  awfulness.  Beneath  the  farm- 
yard throbbed  the  iron  heart  of  the 
gigantic  engine ;  and  the  <^  village  tree" 
was  represented  by  a  copper  funnel,  up 
which  the  steam  went  sighing  as  if  that 
heart  would  break.  About  noon  the 
last  boat  shoved  off,  the  gangway  curled 
itself  up,  a  voice  from  the  paddle-boxes 
said  quietly  '*  go  on  V*  and  the  vast 
vessel  glided  away  as  smoothly  as  a 
gondola.  Within  the  ship  was  at  work 
the  convulsive  energy  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse-power,  that  was 
to  know  no  rest  for  three  thousand 
miles;  but  without,  all  was  so  calm 
and  undisturbed  that  she  seemed 
still  at  anchor  but  for  the  villas  and 
yill«|^  and  wooda  and  lawoi  that 


went  scampering  as  if  running  a  steeple- 
chase to  Salisbury.  The  beautiful 
Southampton  water,  grim-looking 
Portsmouth,  and  the  gentle-  Isle  of 
Wight  fled  rapidly  away  behind  us, 
and  then  the  shores  of  old  England 
began  to  fade  from  our  view.  The 
first  day  of  our  voyage  passed  very 
silently  away — many  were  sea  sick,  and 
more  were  sick  at  heart ;  but  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  startling  eruption 
of  writing  desks,  and  a  perfect  flutter 
of  pens  preparing  for  the  Falmouth 
post-bag.  I  think  I  see  those  eager 
scribes  before  me  now — the  man  of 
business  with  his  swift  and  steady  quill, 
women  gracefully  bending  over  their 
twice-crossed  notes,  (not  the  more 
legible,  lady,  for  that  tear,)  and  lonely 
little  boys  biting  their  bran-new  peur 
holders,  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling 
in  search  of  pleasant  things  to  say  to 
some  bereaved  mother,  whose  only 
comfort,  perhaps,  was  to  be  that  little 
scrawl,  till  her  self-sacrificing  heart 
was  at  rest  for  ever,  or  success  had 
gilded  her  child's  far  distant  career. 
While  one  end  of  the  saloon  was  look- 
ing like  a  counting-house,  the  other 
was  occupied  by  a  set  of  old  stagers, 
whose  long  smothered  conversation 
broke  out  with  vehemence  over  their 
brandy  and  water.  These  jolly  old 
fellows  seemed  as  if  no  one  had  any 
claims  upon  their  correspondence,  they 
were  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister  to  themselves,  and  their  capa- 
cious wustcoats  comprised  their  whole 
domestic  circle.  The  following  day 
we  were  at  Falmouth  and  then  we 
were  at  sea. 


II 


GIBRALTAB   AMD   MALTA. 

**  True  M  the  arrow  to  its  alia. 
The  meteor  flag  of  Eogland  flew.** 

Sltt  F.  DoYLB. 

Poetry  never  breathed  a  truer  strain 
than  in  that  glorious  song  of  Barry 
Cornwall's—"  The  Sea."  Every  heart 
dilated  and  evexr  pulse  beat  high,  as 
with  favouring  breeses  in  a  cloud  of 
sail,  we  swept  along  our  "  mountain 
path"  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
regrets,  and  cares,  and  sorrows  of  the 
land  seemed  all  forgotten,  as  we  dashed 
along  another  and  a  grander  elemeAt 
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The  merry  and  light-hearted  jet 
gallant  bearing  of  the  sailor  ia  no  acci- 
denty  it  issues  naturally  from  his  stir- 
ring and  eventful  career :  from  the 
exhilarating  air  he  always  breathes— ^ 
the  freedom  from  petty  cares  that  he 
enjoys,  and  from  the  almost  unconscious 
pride  of  a  chivalrous  profession  which 
there  are  no  town-bred  coxcombs  to 
laugh  down.  His  life  is  passed  upon 
the  ocean,  that  one  great  battle-field 
of  England,  which  her  flag  has  swept 
in  triumph  from  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  <<  when  the  winds  and  waves 
had  a  commission  from  the  Almighty 
to  fight  under  English  banners,"*  to 
these  latter  days  when  the  fortresses  of 
Syria  crumbled  into  ruins  before  her 
thunder,  and  a  nation  containing  one 
third  of  earth's  inhabitants  bowed 
down  before  her.f 

We  passed  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
into  waveless  waters,  sheltered  by  the 
Spanish  shore  ;  and  thenceforth  every 
morning  rose  with  brighter  suns  and 
balmier  breezes,  until  we  came  in  sight 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar, 
backed  by  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
African  shore.  The  thoughts  evoked 
by  the  scenes  of  Nelson's  death  and 
victory  were  not  interrupted  by  the 
next  bold  headland.  There  was 
Gilnraltar,  and  there  England's  flag 
was  flying.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  aU 
the  calm  and  glowing  sky — the  crescent 
moon,  the  emblem  of  Moslem  power, 
was  trembling  over  the  picturesque 
land  of  the  Moor,  almost  dissolved  in 
a  flood  of  sunshine.  The  sea,  a  filigree 
of  blue  and  silver,  faintly  reflected  the 
mountains  of  Medina  Sidonia,  among 
whose  snowy  summits  we  seemed  to 
steer ;  and  all  Spain  seemed  taking  a 
siesta  as  we  dashed  into  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar.  The  surrounding  scenery, 
even  divested  of  all  association,  is  full 
of  interest.  An  amphitheatre  of  finely 
undulated  hills  with  Algesiras  in  their 
bosom,  sweeps  along  the  left.  In 
front  upon  a  slight  emmence  the  village 
oi  San  Rogue  grins  like  a  set  of  white 
teeth,  with  precipices  for  its  jaw,  and 
the   celebrated    Cork  wood   for    its 


moustaches ;  beyond  is  a  range  of  dark 
g^een  hills  backed  by  the  mountains  of 
Grenada,  the  Sierra  Nevade,  a  fi&int 
purple  tinging  the  snow-fleaked  peaks, 
r  urther  to  the  right  there  is  a  low 
sandy  tract,  the  neutral  ground,  and 
then,  suddenly  starting  up  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet  stands  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  bound  round  with  fort  and 
battery  and  bristling  with  innumerable 
guns.  Its  base  is  strewn  with  white 
houses,  perched  like  sea-gulls  wherever 
they  could  find  a  resting-place;  and 
here  and  there  little  patches  of  dark 
g^reen  announced  a  garden.  Curtain, 
ravelin,  and  rampart  blend  and  mingle 
with  nature's  fortifications;  and  zig-zag 
lines  from  shore  to  summit  look  like 
conductors  for  the  defender's  electric 
^e  to  flash  along.  Yet  it  is  a  maxim 
now  that  no  place,  even  this,  is  in  itself 
impregnable;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
defences  of  wall  or  cliff,  but  in  the 
Spartan's  rampart  of  brave  hearts 
within,  that  we  proudly  feel  the  British 
flag  floats  as  securely  here^  as  on  the 
tower  of  London. 

Here  the  invading  Moors  established 
themselves. 

When  CftTa*!  trmltor  aire  first  called  the  bund 
That  dyed  her  mountain  etreams  with  Gothic 
gore, 

and  Gibel  Tarik}  became  Gibraltar. 
A  boatful  of  us  was  soon  ashore  and 
scattered  over  the  place,  to  steep  or 
cliff  or  bastion  as  their  tastes  prompted. 
I  galloped  off  on  a  spirited  little  barb 
to  the  signal  station,  the  galleries,  the 
Alameda  and  the  Moorbh  castle.  £  very 
spot  was  full  of  interest— from  the 
eraggy  summit  with  its  magnificent 
view  over  Spain  and  Africa,  to  the 
mingled  mass  of  house  and  rock,  and 
verandahs  almost  meeting  across  the 
precipitous  streets.  The  population 
was  very  varied  and  picturesque — the 
Moor's  <<  dusk  faces  with  white  turban 
wreathed ;"  the  Contrabandistas  with 
embroidered  jacket  and  tinkling  bridles 
setting  out  for  the  hills;  the  Jew  with 
his  gabardine,  and  that  stem  medallic 
countenance  in  which  the  history  of  his 


*  South. 

.  f  The  walls  of  Acre,  impregnable  even  to  Napoleon,  would  now  serve  as  a  penfoM 
for  sheep  ;  the  terraced  roof  upon  which  I  am  now  writing  looks  down  upon  the 
dismant^  towers  of  Beyrout ;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tortosa  Gibell,  and  Scanderoon 
are  defenceless. 

X  •*  The  hill  of  Tarik,"  the  leader  of  the  Saracenic  army. 
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race  seems  written ;  the  merchant  with 
his  sombrero  ;  the  Turk  with  his  tar- 
boosh, the  English  sailor  and  the  plumed 
highlander.  We  sailed  as  the  evening 
gun  was  fired.  The  coast  of  Barbary 
looked  beautiful  in  the  fading  light, 
which  harmonized  well  with  that  land  of 
old  romance  and  mystery.  Even  in  these 
later  days  it  is  almost  as  virgin  to 
speculation  and  enterprise  as  when 
the  Gothic  kings  meditated  its  invasion. 
One  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  has 
held  from  five  to  six  thousand  resting 
British  troops  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half;  theother^  Mount  Ahyle,  whoso 
shadow  at  sunrise  reaches  almost 
across  the  narrow  strait,  has  never  yet 
been  trod  by  English  foot.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  race  of  Moors 
who  believe  that  their  best  chance  of 
paradise  is,  to  swim  thither  in  Chris- 
tian blood .  We  caught  glimpses  of  Tan- 
giers  and  Yetuan,  and  then  bore  away 
for  Cape  de  Gatta  with  a  still  favouring 
breeze  in  the  top-gallant  and  studding 
sails  that  had  so  long  winged  us  on,  and 
a  brilliant  moon  lighting  up  the  coast 
of  Granada.  It  is  now  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  since  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  this  fair  land,  through 
which  they  so  long  enlightened  Europe 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  desert.  Under  their 
rule  its  gardens  smiled,  its  valleys  waved 
with  corn,  its  very  rocks  were  wreathed 
with  vines,*  and  the  Alhambra  rose. 
But  a  bigpotry  and  fanaticism  fiercer 
than  their  own  could  not  brook  the 
happiness  of  a  Moslem  people,  and  the 
banners  of  Ferdinand  were  unfurled. 


**  Red  ffleamed  the  crou  and  waned  the  crescent 

pale, 
"And   Afric**  echoee  thrilled   with  Moorish 

matron*!  waiU" 


The  Moors  were  banished — poverty 
and  desolation  came  in  their  place,  and 
even  now  the  Christian  traveller  only 
ventures  among  the  misery-made  rob- 
bers of  Granada  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  Moslem  civilization.  It 
seemed  a  natural  transition  from  the 
land  of  the  Abencerrages  to  that  of 
Africa,  for  which  we  were  now  steering. 
Europe  sank  at  sunset  below  the 
horizon  on  our  left,  and  the  following 
day  but  one  Algiers  rose  with  morning 
on  our  right     The  first  view  of  the 


coast  is  very  peculiar  and  pictnresqae 
in  shape  and  colouring.  Steep  purple 
hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
broken  with  dark  rifts,  are  here 
brightened  with  little  emerald  lawns, 
and  there  gloomed  over  by  the  palm 
and  fig  tree.  Villas  white  as  marble 
speck  the  well- wooded  parks  along  the 
shore,  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  cut  clearly  out  against  the 
bright  blue  sky  above,  and  a  line  of 
sparkling  foam  runs  along  the  borders  of 
the  bright  blue  sea  below.  The  city  of 
Algiers,  on  the  right  as  you  enter,  looks 
eastward  over  its  beautiful  bay.  It  is 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  very 
concentrated,  and  with  its  flat  and 
regular  roofs  looks  like  a  succession 
of  white  marble  terraces,  as  with 
here  and  there  a  swelling  mosque- 
dome,  or  a  tapering  minaret.  This 
was  once  the  seat  of  oriental  luxury 
and  art ;  but  when  the  greater  robber 
drove  out  the  lesser,  its  pleasant  places 
were  all  defiled ;  the  fountains  were 
choked  up,  the  porcelain  floors  were 
broken,  the  palm  trees  cut  down,  and 
the  gardens  trampled  into  wildernesses. 
Richly  did  the  land  deserve  a  scourge, 
and  never  yet  were  found  fitter  minis- 
ters of  wrath  than  those  who  visited  it. 
I  must  hurry  on  past  Tunis  and  deso- 
late Carthage,  '*  but  not  in  silence  pass 
Calypso's  isle."  This  beautiful  gem  of 
the  sea  called  Pantellaria  is  now  a 
penal  settlement  belonging  to  Nicies: 
It  contains  all  the  beauties  of  a  con- 
tinent in  miniature.  There  are  mimic 
mountains  with  craggy  summits,  mimic 
vallevs  with  cascades  and  rivers,  lawny 
meadows  and  dark  woods,  trim  g^- 
dens  and  tangled  vineyards,  silvery 
sands  and  craggy  shores — all  within  a 
circuit  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  would 
be  a  perfect  paradise  with  a  Jemsk 
Calypso ;  but  the  clank  of  chains  is 
heard  instead  of  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
the  exile's  wail  instead  of  wonum's  song, 
and  the  felon  herd  who  turn  up  its  soil 
are  scarcely  less  degraded  than  the 
swinish  multitude  who  wallowed  round 
its  ancient  goddess.  We  soon  came 
in  sight  of  Goz,  a  rival  cliuroant  for 
the  doubtful  honour  of  being  Calypso's 
isle,  and  again  found  ourselves  under 
the  shelter  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
harbour  of  Malta.  La  Valetta  is  a  sort 
of  hybrid  between  a  Spanish  and  an 
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Eastern  town ;  most  of  its  streets  are 
flights  of  steps,  to  which  the  verandahs 
are  like  gigantic  banisters.  Its  ter- 
raced roofs  restore  to  the  cooped-up 
citizens  all  the  ground  lost  by  building 
upon  ;  and  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  promena- 
(lable  roof  in,  or  rather  on  the  city. 
The  church  of  San  Giovanni  is  very 
gorgeous,  with  its  vaulted  roof  of  gilded 
arabesque,  its  crimson  tapestries,  finely 
carved  pulpits,  massy  silver  rails,  and 
the  floor,  one  immense  mosaic  of 
knightly  tombs,  on  which  their  coats  of 
arms  are  finely  copied  in  marble  and 
precious  stones.  The  palaces  of  the 
different  nations  (or  tongues,  as  they 
were '  called,)  are  now  barracks ; 
and  probably  the  costumes  of  their 
olden  time  did  not  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  that  of  its  present 
military  occupants — the  dark  green  of 
the  rifleman,  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
88th,  and  the  varied  garb  of  the  high- 
lander,  <<  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  his 
tartan  array."  All  the  costumes  of 
Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  streets:  that  of 
the  inhabitants  is  of  blue  cotton,  as 
bright  as  if  dyed  in  the  surrounding 
sea.  The  latter  are  a  swarthy,  stunted 
race,  of  every  indifferent  character, 
with  great  vivacity  and  intelligence  in 
their  glittering  eyes.  The  population 
in  both  town  and  country  swarms  in  a 
proportion  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  England.'*  Being  very  frugal  and 
industrious,  they  are  just  able  to  keep 
themselves  alive  at  present ;  but  what 
is  to  become  of  them  a  few  years  hence. 
Sir  Henry  Bouverie  and  Malthus  only 
know.  Ascetism  in  the  island  pro« 
duced  its  usual  licentious  results ;  and 
the  order  bequeathed  its  morals  to  the 
present  inhabitants — a  legacy  which 
does  not  tend  to  diminish  their  numbers. 
Many  of  the  women  are  very  beautiful, 
combining  the  gazelle  eye  of  the  east 
with  the  rich  tresses  of  the  north  and 
the  statuesque  profile  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  peculiar  head-dress,  the 
onnella,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
effect  of  their  beauty.  It  is  a  black 
silk  scarf,  worn  over  the  head  like  a 
Tell,  but  gathered  in  on  one  side,  so 
as  not  to  eclipse  the  starry  eyes  which 
it  seems  always  endeavouring  to  cloud 
over.    Malta  is  the  most  warlike  look- 


ing town  in  the  world  ;  the  glitter  of 
uniforms  is  never  out  of  your  eyes,  the 
blast  of  the  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  are  never  out  of  your  ear.  The 
citizens  have  their  only  walks  upon 
ramparts,  their  drives  along  covered 
ways,  and  their  very  gardens  are  in 
the  fosses ;  instead  of  curbstones  there 
are  old  cannon,  and  if  you  want  to 
dismount  you  tie  your  horse's  bridle  to 
an  anchor.  After  visiting  the  hand- 
some and  well-furnished  library,  and 
the  armoury,  I  ascended  one  of  the  flat 
roofs  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  island. 
It  is  like  a  heap  of  limestones  broken 
by  the  road  side  for  Macadamizing 
purposes,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
something  green  in  their  interstices ; 
nevertheless  the  islanders  contrive  to 
squeeze  wine,  and  corn,  and  oil  out  of 
the  sticks  and  stones  that  here  repre- 
sent the  trees  and  fields  of  other  coun- 
tries. After  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  rock,  I  galloped  along  what 
Lady  B.  calls  a  macadamable  road  to 
Citta  Vecchia,  to  see  the  Phosnician 
catacombs  and  the  deserted  citv :  the 
former  very  much  resembles  those  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse,  but  the  latter  is, 
I  believe,  unique.  You  ride  along 
fortifications  of  great  strength  without 
a  stone  displaced,  or  a  particle  of  moss 
growing  on  their  walls,  and  enter  by  a 
broken  drawbridge  into  a  stately,  bat 
profoundly  silent  city.  The  houses 
want  only  inhabitants  to  be  homes  once 
more ;  and  the  palaces  are  magnificent: 
grass  and  rank  weeds  are  growing  in 
the  streets,  which  yield  no  echo  to  your 
horse's  hoofs,  and  the  wind  sighs  among 
the  lonely  pillars  and  porticoes  witfi 
that  wailing  sound  so  peculiar  to  de- 
serted places.  The  only  living  things 
I  encountered  in  this  strange  city's 
wide  enclosure  were  a  friar  and  a  pigy 
both  walking  there  for  an  appetite,  Ijpre- 
sume,  for  there  were  no  alms  or  food 
to  be  found  within  their  once  crowded 
walls.  This  was  the  capital  of  the 
island  until  Lavalette  transferred  the 
residence  of  the  order  to  the  city  which 
was  called  after  him.  A  little  beyond 
Citta  Vecchia  ia  St.  Paul's  bay« 
which,  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
(ill  founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,)  of 
modern  authors  against  Malta  being 
the  Melita  of  the  apostle,  retains  the 
traditionary  honour  of  which  no  pen 


*  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  within  a  drcuit  of  sixty  miles. 
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and  ink  can  now  deprive  it.  On  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  natives  as  I 
rode  snipwardsy  I  found  that  thej,  like 
other  people,  had  their  good  old  times, 
Call  times  when  old  are  good/')  and 
these  thej  consider  to  have  heen  when 
the  order  possessed  their  island.  Being 
•  people  they  would  fain  exchange 
the  present  for  the  ancient  or  for  any 
other  government.  They  forget  their 
degraded  condition  under  the  knights, 
which  prevented  any  native  from  enter- 
ing the  order,  (or  even  the  city,  with- 
out permission) — which  gave  their 
daughters  to  he  concuhines  to  men 
who  were  as  disdainful  as  incapable  of 
f  lawful  connection,  and  which  vested 
arbitrary  power  in  an  oligarchy  of 
itrangers.  If  there  is  less  foreign 
money*  spent  among  them  now,  their 
taxation  is  hx  lighter.  They  have  all 
the  advantages  of  English  laws  as  well 
as  of  their  own ;  they  sit  on  juries ;  are 
eapable  of  serving  in  any  department, 
and  have  a  native  regiment  paid  by 
the  British  government.  Important 
as  this  island  is  as  a  naval  station,  it 
was  perhaps  ibrtunafjB  for  England 
that  a  less  scrupulous  nation  took  that 
advantage  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
f»rder  and  the  imbecility  of  Hompesch 
vhich  our  ideas  of  justice  might  have 
ft>rbidden.  I  took  a  last  look  of  Malta 
from  tiie  quarter-deck  of  its  noblest 
ornament,  the  **  Queen,-'  Sir  Edward 
Owen's  flag-ship,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
stormy  passage,  found  myself  at  anchor 
off  thd  cily  of  Cleopatra 


in. 


ALBXANSEU. 


'  *•  ir&rstmwsjs?,??^^^' 


SUeni 


^^OTPT  is  the  only  country  in  the 
iprdrld,  except  perhaps  America,  that 
seem9  never  to  hi^ve  had  an  infanpy. 
It^  earliest  people  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  mature.  The  only  process 
ife  can  trfu^  i^  that  of  decay  apd  old 


age ;  and  we  find  her  in  her  present 
state  of  second  childhood,  while  we 
know  nothing  of  her  first:  she  was 
probably  in  her  zenith,  and 

*'  Grcv  power  wm  Mated 
Safely  on  her  ancestral  tbrone,**! 

while  Abram  was  yet  wandering  in  the 

Elains  of  Chaldea.  The  prophecy  that 
ad  doomed  her  to  be  subject  to  fo- 
reign nations  had  been  fulfilled ;  the 
last  of  her  native  princes}  had  perish- 
ed before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Christian  faith  had  been  ba- 
nished from  her  land  before  it  was 
established  in  our  own.  It  would  be 
as  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  con- 
nected story  of  such  a  country  in  these 
slight  pages,as  to  embroider  muslin  with 
Cleopatra's  needle.  In  the  following 
fragments  I  shall  only  attempt  to  touch 
upon  such  topics  as  I  imagine  are  most 
likely  to  interest  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  country: — the  principal 
cities  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  their 
women  and  their  men;  their  magic* 
magnetism,  and  freemasonrv ;  their  re- 
sources, military,  agricultural,  and 
commercial ;  their  palaces  and  tombs, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  sug- 
gest themselves  in  a  sort  of  imaginary 
conversation  with  the  reader ;  prayin(|[ 
that  proverbially  courteous  personage 
to  bear  in  mind  indulgently,  that  they 
are  hastily  transcribed  from  notes  yet 
more  hastily  scribbled  in  the  desert^ 
in  Arab  boats,  in  the  tent,  and  on  the 
•ea. 

I  stood  upon  the  modern  Pharos  ^t 
sunrise,  and  as  m v  ^es  wandered  over 
Alexandriai  to  which  tlie  ancieqt  city 
^  has  bequeathed  nothing  but  its  rutn^ 
^d  its  name,"  I  could  observe  no 
traces  of  what  it  once  had  been — the 
emporium  of  the  East,  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, the  centre  of  leamine  and  civil- 
ization.! Though  earth  and  sea  remua 
unchanged,  imwnation  can  scarcely 
find  a  placp  for  the  ancient  wall^ 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference ;  th? 
vast  street  through  the  vbt^  of  whitf 
marble  porticoes ;  the  galleys  on  Li^e 


*  4 


*  The  revenues  of  the  Order  in  1^  palmy  times  amounted  to  abou|  ^ee  TPl^M^yt 
pounds  sterling. 
'  t  Shelly.  X  Ea^kiel  xxx.  18. 

f  PooBpey's  pillar  and  Cleopatra's  needle  are  mere  exotics  here :  the  ibrmer  having 
Tentured  fVom  upper  Egypt  pn  a  pilffrimag»  to  the  temple  of  Serapls  was  kidnapped 
by  Pompeios,  a  prefect,  and  pressea  into  the  service  of  Diocletian  or  Adrian ;  the 
Utter  with  its  fulen  sister  wu  traosplaatod  from  Heliopolis  the  On  of  Scripture. 
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Mareotifl  e:[[cbanged  signals  with  those 
upon  the  sea  ;  the  magniticent  temple 
of  Serapis  on  its  platform  of  one  hun- 
dred steps  ;  the  four  thousand  palaces, 
and  the  stately  homes  of  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  All  that  is  now 
visible  within  the  shrunken  and  moulder, 
ing  walls  is  a  piebald  town :  one  half  Eu- 
ropean, with  its  regular  houses,  tall, 
and  white,  and  stiff;  the  other  half 
oriental,  with  its  mud-coloured  build- 
ings and  terraced  roofs,  varied  with 
fat  mosques  and  lean  minarets.  The 
suburbs  are  encrusted  with  the  wretch- 
ed hovels  of  the  Arab  poor ;  and  im- 
mense mounds  and  tracts  of  rubbish 
occupy  the  wide  space  between  the 
city  and  its  walls :  all  beyond  is  a 
dreary  waste.  Yet  this  is  the  site 
Alexander  selected  from  his  wide  do- 
minions, and  which  Napoleon  pro- 
nounced to  be  unrivalled  in  importance. 
Here  luxury  and  literature,  the  Epicu- 
rean and  the  Christian,  philosophy  and 
commerce  once  dwelt  together.  Here 
stood  the  gpreat  library  of  antiquity^ 
"  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
held  wise.**  Here  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures expanded  into  Greek  under  the 
bands  of  the  Septuagint.  Here  Cleo- 
patra, **  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs  du 
monde,"  revelled  with  her  Roman  con* 
querors.  Here  St.  Mark  preached 
tne  truth  upon  which  Origen  attempt- 
ed to  refine,*  and  here  Athanasius  held 
warlike  controversy.  Here  Amru  con- 
quered, and  here  Abercrombie  fell. 
Looking  now  along  the  shore,  beneath 
me  lies  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent — the  right  horn  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  his  harem,  and  a 
battery  ;  the  left,  a  lon^  low  sweep  of 
land  alive  with  windmills,  the  city  iu 
the  centre :  to  the  westward  the  flat 
sandy  shore  stretches  monotonously 
away  to  the  horizon  ;  to  the  eastward 
the  ooast  merges  into  Aboukir  bay. 
Having  taken  this  general  view  of  our 
ilrst  Egyptian  city,  let  us  enter  it  in  a 
regular  manner  to  view  it  in  detail. 
The  bay  is  crowded  with  merchant 
vessels  of  every  nation — among  which 
tower  some  very  imposing  looking 
three-deckers  ;  men-of-war  barges 
dioot  past  you  with  crews  dressed  ia 


what  look  like  red  night-caps  and  whit^ 
petticoats.  They  rise  to  their  feet  at 
every  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  pull  all 
out  of  time.  Here  an  *'  ocean  patri- 
arch," as  the  Arabs  call  Noah,  with 
white  turban  and  flowing  beard,  is 
steering  a  little  ark  filled  with  unclean- 
looking  animals  of  every  description ; 
and  there,  a  crew  of  swarthy  Egyp- 
tians, naked  from  the  waist  upward^ 
are  pulling  some  pale-faced  strangers 
to  a  vessel  with  loosed  top-sails  an4 
blue-peter  flying.  At  length,  amid  • 
deafening  din  of  voices  and  a  pestilen- 
tial effluvia  from  dead  fish  and  livinsr 
Arabs,  you  fight  your  way  ashore ;  an^ 
if  you  had  just  awakened  from  a  sleep 
of  ages  you  could  scarcely  open  vour 
eyes  upon  a  scene  more  di^erent  xroQ^ 
tnose  you  have  just  left.  The  crum* 
bling  quays  are  piled  with  bales  of 
eastern  merchandisei  islanded  in  a  sei^ 
of  white  turbans,  wreathed  over  dark« 
melancholy  faces.  Vivid  eyes  glittef 
strangely  upon  solemn-looking  an4 
bearded  countenances.  High  abovo 
the  variegated  crowds  peer  the  long 
necks  of  hopeless  lookipg  camels. 
Wriggling  and  struggling  amidst  all 
this  mass  were  picturesquely  ragged 
little  boys,  dragging  after  them  shaven 
donkeys  with  carpet  saddles,  upon  one 
of  which  you  suddenly  find  yourself 
seated  without  any  volition  of  your 
own,  and  are  soon  galloping  abng 
filthy  lanes,  with  blank,  whitci  wiodow- 
less  and  doorless  walls  on  either  sid^i  and 
begin  to  wonder  when  you  are  to  arrive 
at  the  Arab  city.  You  have  already 
passed  through  it,  and  are  emerg- 
ing into  the  Frank  quarter,  a  handsome 
square  of  tall  white  bouses,  over  wbicli 
the  flags  of  every  nation  in  Europii 
denote  the  residences  of  the  variouA 
consuls.  In  this  square  is  an  endles« 
vai'iety  of  races  and  eostumes  mosli 

Eicturesquely  grouped  together,  an4 
ghted  brilliantly  by  a  glowing  sun  in 
A  cloudless  sky.  I^  one  pUoe  a  dro? 0 
of  camels  are  kneeling  down,  with  jel 
black  slaves  in  white  turbans,  qr  crimif 
son  caps,  arranging  their  burdens ;  U| 
another  a  procession  of  women  wmldles 
along,  wrapped  in  large  shroiid-lilie 
veils  firom  head  to  footj  with  1^  long 


*  The  results  of  Origen's  preaching  show  strikingly  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
faiprove  Ood*8  truth  by  man  s  wisdom.  His  followers  divided  themselves  int<^  two 
w$A»^'0rig9mit$t  whose  faith,  though  tinctured  with  gnosticism,  wu  comparatively 
fvei  iMid  OrigwUaUf  whose  deotrmM  the  deiii must  hAve  smiM  at 
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black  bag,  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
suspended  from  their  foreheads,  and 
only  permitting  their  koht-stained  eyes 
to  appear.     In  another,  a  group  of 
Turks  in  long  flowing  drapery  are 
seated  in  a  circle  smoking  their  chi- 
bouques in  silence,  and  enjoying  society 
after  the  fashion  of  other  ^egarious  ani- 
mals; grooms  with  petticoat  trowsers 
are  leading  horses  with  crimson  velvet 
•addles,  richly  embroidered ;  a  detach- 
ment of  sad-looking  soldiers  in  white  cot- 
ton uniform  is  marching  by  to  very  wild 
music;  and  here  and  there  a  Frank 
with    long    moustaches    is    loun^ng 
about  contemplating  these  unconscious 
tableaux  which  seem  to  have  been  got 
Qp  for  his  amusement.     This  part  of 
^e  town  is  clean  and  well  ordered, 
but  in   the    Arab    part    the    smells 
were  loathsome   beyond  description. 
Shrouded  women   glided  by  of  the 
ghastliest  appearance ;  the  sickly  look- 
ing people  looked  like  the  inmates  of 
an  hospital,  who   had  broken   loose 
and  got  possession  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Drury-lane    theatre. — Such    is    the 
coup  d*ceU  of  Alexandria. 


IV. 


WOHAN — THE  HAREBM. 

Tbuf  in  tlM  erer^loMd  baretm. 

As  in  the  open  WettcnChome. 
Sbeda  vomaiibood  her  rtarry  ikani 

Over  our  belof  *•  biur  foAin. 
Thro'  Utltudw  of  Tsrjliiff  fUth 

Tbuf  trace  we  ny^her  miitlon  nxe. 
To  lif  htea  UDb,  to  tweeteo  deeib. 

And  tit  for  othert  to  onduro. 

R.  M.  MlLMif. 

Place  aux  dames  t  On  entering  a 
strange  countrv,  its  women  are  the 
first  objects  of  interest  to  the  moralist 
as  well  at  to  the  epicmrean.  To  the 
formery  because  the  education  of  men 
is  always  their  work;  to  the  latter, 
because  almost  every  g^ace  and  charm 
of  daily  life  is  owing  to  her  influence 
or  interwoven  with  her  being :  **  On 
a  dit  qu*il  y  a  de  la  femme  daux  tons 
ce  qu'ouaime." 

Difficult  a  study  as  woman  presents 
in  all  countries,  that  difficulty  deepens 
almost  into  impossibility  in  a  land  where 
even  to  look  upon  her  is  a  matter  of 
danger  or  of  death.  The  seclusion  of  the 
bareem  is  preserved  in  the  very  streets 
by  means  of  an  impenetrable  veil ;  the 
well-bred  Egyptian  averts  his  eyes  as 
•be  passes  by ;  sba  b  ever  to  remain 


an  object  of  mystery ;  and  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  never  inquires 
after  the  wife  of  his  friend,  or  af- 
fects to  know  of  her  existence.  This 
very  mystery,  however,  piques  the 
often-baffled  inquirer;  and  between 
Europeans  who  have  become  almost 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptians  who  have 
become  almost  European,  one  is  able 
to  obtun  some  information  even  on 
this  delicate  subject. 

The  Eastern  woman  seems  as  happy 
in  her  lot  as  her  European  sister,  not- 
withstanding the  plurality  of  wives  in 
which  her  lord  indulges  or  ventures 
upon.     In  her  **  public  opinion's  law" 
there  is  no  more  disparagement    in 
occupying  the  second  place  as  a  wife, 
than  there  is  in  Europe  as  a  daughter. 
The  manners  of  patriarchal  ages  re- 
main in  Egypt  as  unchanged  as  its 
monuments ;  and  the  people  of  Cairo 
no  more  think  of  objecting  to  a  man's 
marrying  a  second  wife,  than  those  of 
Memphis  thought  of  questioning  the 
legitimacy  of  Joseph.      The  Koran, 
following  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  only  allows  four  wives  to  each 
Musselman,    and  they    seldom    avail 
themselves  even  of  this  limited  allow- 
ance  to    its    fullest    extent.      Some 
bareems  contain  two  hundred  females, 
including  wives,  mothers  in-law,  con- 
cubines, and  the  various  slaves  belong- 
ing to  each.    These  feminine  barracks, 
however,    seem  very  different    flrom 
what  such  establishments  would  be  in 
Europe.      In  the  hareem  there  is  as 
much  order  and  decorum  as  in  an 
English  quaker*s  home.    It  is  guarded 
as  die  tiger  guards  his  young ;  but  its 
inmates  consider  this  as  a  compliment^ 
and  fancy  themselves  neglected  if  not 
closely  watched.    Thb  cause  for  com- 

Elaint  seldom  occurs,  for  the  Egyptian 
as  no  blind  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  woman's  character  or  woman's  love : 
be  considers  it  safer,  if  not  more  glo- 
rious, to  keep  her  out  of  the  reacn  of 
temptation,  than  to  run  the  chance  of 
her  overcoming  it. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  hareem, 
women  never  seem  to  pine  at  its  im- 
prisonment :  like  cage-born  birds,  they 
sing  among  their  Bars,  and  discover 
in  their  aviaries  a  thousand  little  plea- 
sures invisible  to  eyes  that  have  a 
wider  range.  There  are  no  literary 
ladies:  knowing  not  the  thoughts  of 
others^  they  associate  the  more  with 
their  own ;  and  who  can  tell  what  wild 
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and  beautiful  regions  of  imagination 
their  minds  may  wander  through^  un- 
imprisoned,  if  undirected  by  education. 
To  them,  in  their  calm  seclusion,  the 
strifes  of  the  battling  world  come 
softened  and  almost  hushed ;  they 
only  hear  the  far-off  murmur  of  life's 
stormy  sea,  and  if  their  human  lot 
dooms  them  to  their  cares,  they  are  as 
transient  as  those  of  childhood. 

Once,  as  I  was  passing  through  the 
secluded  suburbs  of  Cairo,   I  found 
myself  near  one  of  the  principal  ha- 
reems.   I  paused  by  the  dull,  dark  wall, 
over  which  the  palm-tree  waved,  and 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  bubbling 
of  fountains  stole ;  and  there  I  listened 
to  the  sweet  laughter  of  the  odalisques 
within.     It  was  broken  by  snatches  of 
untaught  song,    to  which  the  merry 
unseen  band  joined  chorus,  and  kept 
time  by  clapping  hands,  on  which  their 
jewelled  bracelets  tinkled.     It  was  a 
music  of  most  merry  mirth ;   and  as 
I  pictured  to   myself  the  gay  group 
within,  I  wondered  whether  they  de- 
served that  pity   of  their  European 
sbters  which  they  so  little  appreciate. 
An  English  lady  visiting  an  odalisque 
inquired  what  pleasure  hor  profusion 
of  rich  ornaments  could  afford,  as  no 
person  except  her  husband  was  ever 
to  behold  thera.     "  And  for  whom," 
replied  the  fair  barbarian,   **  do  you 
adorn  yourself?  is  it  for  other  men?" 
I  have  conversed  with  several  Euro- 
pean ladies  who  have  visited  hareems, 
and    they   have    all    confessed    their 
inability  to  convince  the  Eastern  wives 
of  the  unhappincss  or  hardship  of  their 
state.      It  is  true  that  the  odalisque 
knows  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
the  wild  liberty  (as  it  seems  to  her) 
that    the    European   woman   enjoys. 
She  has  never  witnessed  the  domestic 
happiness  that  crowns  a  fashionable 
life,  or  the  peace  of  mind  and  purity 
of  heart  that  reward  the  labours  of 
a  London  season;  and  what  can  she 
know    of  the    disinterested   affection 
and  changeless  constancy  of  ball-room 
belles  in  the  land  where  woman  is  all 
free.      Let  them   laugh   on   in   their 
happy  ignorance  of  a  better  lot,  while 
round  them  is  gathered  all  that  their 
lord  can  command  of  luxury  and  plea- 
santness.    His  wealth  is  hoarded  for 
them  alone ;    he  permits  himself  no 
ostentation  except  the  respectable  one 
of  arms  and  horses  ;  the  time  is  weary 
tbat  be  passes  apart  from  his  home. 


The  sternest  tyrants  are  gentle  in 
the  hareem :  ^lehemet  AH  never  re- 
fused a  woman's  prayer;    and  even 

AH  Pasha  was  humanized  by  his  love 
for  Emineh.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mamelukes,  criminals  were  always  le^ 
to  execution  blindfolded ;  and  if  ther 
had  met  a  woman,  and  could  touch 
her  garment,  they  were  saved*  what- 
ever was  their  crime.  Thus  idolized^ 
watched,  and  guarded,  the  Egyptian 
woman's  life  is,  nevertheless,  entirely 
in  the  power  of  her  lord,  and  her 
death  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  hia 
dishonour.  No  piquant  case  of  crimm 
con.  ever  amuses  the  Egyptian  public : 
the  injured  husband  is  his  own  judge 
and  jury;  his  only  <* gentlemen  of 
the  lonff  robe'*  are  his  eunuchs ;  and 
the  knite  or  the  Nile  the  only  damages. 
The  law  never  interferes  in  these 
little  domestic  arrangements. 

Poor  Fatima!  shrined  as  she  was 
in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  the  fame  of 
her  beauty  stole  abroad  through  Cairo. 
She  was  one  amongst  a  hundred  in  the 
hareem  of  Abbas  Pasha,  a  man  stiuned 
with  every  foul  and  loathsome  vice; 
and  who  can  wonder,  though  many 
may  condemn,  if  she  listened  to  a 
daring  young  Albanian,  who  risked 
his  life  to  obtain  but  a  sight  of  her ; 
whether  she  did  listen  or  not  none 
can  ever  know,  but  the  eunuchs  sav 
the  glitter  of  the  arnaut's  arms  as 
he  leapt  from  hor  terrace  into  the 
Nile,  and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 
The  following  night  a  merry  English 
party  dined  together  on  board  Lord 

E 's  boat,  as  it  lay  moored  off  the 

isle  of  Rhoda ;  conversation  had  sank 
into  silence,  as  the  calm  night  came 
on — a  faint  breeze  floated  perfumes 
from  the  gardens,  once  the  star-lit 
Nile,  and  scarcely  moved  the  clouds 
that  rose  from  the  chibouque  ;  all  was 
peace  and  tranquillity,  when  a  boat, 
crowded  with  dark  figures,  among 
which  arms  gleamed,  snot  out  from 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  palace;  it 
paused  under  the  bank  where  the  water 
rushed  deep  and  gloomily  along — for 
a  moment  a  white  figure  glimmered 
amongst  that  boat's  dark  crew — there 
was  a  slight  bustle,  and  a  faint  splash, 
and  then  the  river  flowed  on  as 
merrily  as  if  poor  Fatima  still  sang 
her  Georgian  song  to  the  murmur  of 
its  waters. 

I  was  riding  one  evening  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mareotis ;  the  low  land, 
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tialf  8wamp9  lial/  desert^  was  level  as 
the  lake ;  there  was  no  sound  ezcejpt 
the  ripple  of  the  waves  along  the  far 
attended  shore^  and  the  heavy  flap- 
ping of  the  pelican's  wings,  as  she 
rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Not  a 
palm  tree  raised  its  plumy  head,  not 
Ashrah  crept  along  the  ground;  the 
sun  was  low,  hut  there  was  nothing  to 
<Sast  a  shadow  over  the  monotonous 
waste*  except  a  few  Moslem  tomhs 
irith  their  sculptured  turbans.  These 
Stood  apart  from  everv  sign  of  Hfet 
and  even  of  their  kindred  dead, 
Bke  those  upon  the  Lido  at  Venice. 
As  I  paused  to  contemplate  this  scene 
of  desolation,  an  Egyptian  hurried 
past  me  with  a  bloody  knife  in  his 
nand ;  his  dress  was  mean  and  ragged, 
but  his  countenance  was  one  that  the 
father  of  Don  Carlos  might  have 
worn — he  never  raised  his  eyes  as  he 
rushed  by,  and  my  groom,  who  just 
then  came  up,  told  me  he  had  slain  his 
wife,  and  was  going  to  her  father's 

Tillage  to  denounce  her 

My  boat  was  just  moored  in  the 
little  harbour  of    Assouan,    the   old 
Syrene,  the  boundary  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia — opposite  lies  EiiphantiGi, 
the  "  isle   of  flowers,"  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  palm 
trees ;  the  last  eddies  of  the  cataract 
of  the  Nile  foam  round  dark  red  granite 
cliffs,  which  rise  precipitoasly  from  the 
river,  and  are  piled  into  a  mountain, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  Saracenic  castle. 
A   forest   of  palm   trees    divides   the 
village  from  the  quiet  shore,  on  whose 
silvery  sands  my  tent  was  pitched.     A 
xnan  in  an  Egyptian  dress  saluted  me 
in  Italian,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
smoking    a  chibouqe      and     sipping 
coffee  by  my  side.     He  was  very  hand- 
some, but  his  faded  cheek  and  sunken 
eye    showed   hardship   and  suffering, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  humble 
voice.     In  reply  to  my  question,  as  to 
how  a  persou  of  his  appearance  came 
into  this  remote  region,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  lately  practising  as  a 
surgeon  in  Alexandria,  he  had  married 
a  Levantine  girl,  whose  beauty  was  to 
him  as  **  la  faccia  del  cielo."     He  had 
been  absent  from  his  home,  and  she 
had  betrayed  him.     On  his  return  he 
met  her  with  a  smiling  countenance  ; 
in  the  evening  he  accompanied  her  to 
a  deep  well,  whither  she  went  to  draw 
water,  and  as  she  leant  over    it,   he 
threw  her  in  I    As  he  said  this,  he 


paused,  and  placed  his  hands  upon  \5a 
ears,  as  if  he  still  heard  het  dting 
shriek.  He  then  continued — '*  I  have 
fled  from  Alexandria  till  the  affair  is 
blown  over.  I  was  robbed  near  Siout, 
and  have  supported  myself  miserably 
ever  since  by  giving  medical  advice  to 
the  poor  country  people.  I  shall  soon 
return,  and  all  will  be  foreotten  ;  if  I 
had  not  avenged  myself,  her  own 
family  must  have  done  so,  you  know.** 
And  so  this  woman-murderer  smoked 
on,  and  continued  talking  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice  till* the  moon  was  high- 
then  he  went  his  way,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 


V, 


WOMAN — LOVE — IMMOETALITT. 

Wliiit!  thoQ,  miin!  love  I 

It  n^rer  tonchod  tliee—iorel  why  It  •xMi 

In  Mif.devotiHn— Mrriflre  and  toil 

Are  the  pare  air  it  brentheB  in. 

•  ♦       For  ihnme,  prpmraie  nnt 
To  rnll  thy  fwifl^h.  wcm*  rreatinf  \vt>X 

By  the  proud  title  of  thnt  godlike  Tirtae. 

•  •        *         Welamu  and/nretvtU, 

W.  HAttMlti. 

'   Oh  I  who  yonnft  tMWt  f  lunce  ronld  rtmi^ 
And  keep  tiiat  portion  of  lib  creed, 
^hlch  lays,  that  womau*fi  loul  It  dust. 

BVBOll. 

"By  the  blue  light  in  the  eye  of  inno- 
cence," as  Disraeli  prettily  swears,  t 
would  not  exchange  one  freely  given 
English  heart  for  the  lord  of  all  the 
hareems  in  the  East.    No;  though  I 
write  in  an  orange  grove,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a 
case  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which 
roan,  in   degrading  woman,  degrades 
himself.     The  Egyptian  has  no  nome, 
at  least  in  the  English  sense  of  that 
sacred  word  :  his  sons  are  only  half 
brothers,  and  generally  at  enmity  with 
each  other  ;  his  daughters  are  trans- 
planted, while  yet  children,  into  some 
other   hareem  ;    and  his  wives,  when 
their  beauty  is  gone  by,  are  divorced 
without  a  cause,   to  make  room  for 
some  younger  rival.      The  result  is, 
that  the  Egyptian  is  a  sensualist  and  a 
slave,  and  only  fit  to  be  a  subject  in 
what  prophecy  long  since  foretold  his 
country  should  become — "  the  basest 
of  kingdoms."     The  women  have  all 
the  insipidity  of  children,  without  their 
innocence  or  sparkling  freshness.  Their- 
beauty,  voluptuous  and  soulless^  ap- 
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peals  only  to  the  senses ;  it  has  none 
of  that  pure  and  ennobling  influence 

"  That  made  us  what  wo  are,  the  great, 
the  free, 
And   bade    earth  bow  to  England's 
chiralry." 

The  Moslem  purchases  his  wife  aS 
be  does  his  horse — he  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  honour  and  of  love  ;  the  armed 
eunuch  and  the  close-barred  window 
are  the  only  safeguards  of  virtue  that 
he  relies  on.     Every  luxury  lavished 
on  the  odalisoue  is  linl<ed  with  some 
precaution,    like  the   iron   fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  mad-house  at  Naples, 
that    seemed    to    smile   round    those 
whom  they   imprison.     Nor  is  it  for 
her  own  sake,  but  that  of  her  master, 
that   woman   is   supplied   with   every 
luxury  that  wealth  can  procure.     As 
we  gild  our   aviaries,   and   fill   them 
with   exotics   native    to    our  foreign 
birds,  in  order  that  their  song  may  be 
sweet  and  their  plumage    bright,   so 
the  King  of  Babylon  built  the  hang- 
ing gardens  for  the  mountain  girl,  who 
pined  and  lost  her  beauty  among  the 
level   plains  of  the   Euphrates.     The 
Egyptian  is  quite  satisfied  if  his  nour- 
mahal  be  in  **  good  condition  ;**  mind- 
less himself,  what  has  he  to  do  with 
mind  ?      And  thus  woman   lives   and 
dies   as  if  she  were  indeed  the  mere 
animal   his    miserable    creed    would 
make  her.     Utterly  uncultivated,  her 
education  limited  to  staining  her  eyes 
with  koht,  and  her  fingers  with  henna, 
the  Egyptian  girl's  mind  wanders,  like 
the  river  Shannon,  "  at  its  own  sweet 
will ;"  and  between  human  nature  and 
the   conversation  of  the  old  Jeezabels 
who  haunt  the  hareems,  the  result  is 
not  very  favourable.     I  grieve  to  say 
it,  but  I   am  credibly  informed  that 
a  denizen   of    Billingsgate   would  be 
rather  startled  at  the  copiousness  and 
strength  of  expression,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  that  flows  from 
the  rosy    lips    of   the    Haidees    and 
2uleikas.    Then  they  become  mothers, 
these  wife-children,  and  the  education 
of   their    offspring  is   entirely    their 
Work ;  whence  can  these  poor  children 
learn  those  lessons  of  honour,  truth, 
and  faith,  which  should  seem  instruc- 


tive, being  heard  with  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  young  heart  ?     Woman, 
degraded  herself^  most  uhconsciouslj 
avenges  her  degradation  upon  ihan| 
by  sending  him  forth  to  the  world 
without  a  manly  thought.     Amidst  all 
her  disadvantages,   however,    nature^ 
vindicates  herself  in  the  one  redeemihs^ 
virtue  of  filial  affection,  and  the  chil<£ 
thouffh  a  bad  patriot,  a  bad  subject, 
a  bad  citizen,  is  yet  a  good  son.     ..     . 
The   Egyptian  woman,   obliged  to 
share  her    husband's    affection    with 
one  hundred  others  in  this  world,  is 
yet  further  supplanted  in  the  next  by 
the  Houris,  a  sort  of  she-angel  of  as 
doubtful  a  character  as  even  a  Moslem 
paradise  could  well  tolerate.  Nay  more, 
it  is  a  very  moot  point  among  Mussel- 
men  D.D.'s,  whether  women  have  any 
soul  at  all.  Or  not.      I  believe  thdr 
principal,  if  not  their  only  chance  of 
immortality  rests  on  a  tradition  of 
a  conversation  between  Mahomet  and 
an   old   woman    who    freouetitly  im- 
portuned  him  for  a  good   place    iri 
paradise.     "Trouble  me  not,"    said 
the    husband    of   Cadijah,*    "  there 
can  be  no  old  women  in  pat'adise.* 
Whereupon  the  a^ed  applicatit  madtf 
such  lamentation  that  he  added,  "  be- 
cause the  old  will  then  all  be  made 
young  again."    This  is  but  poo^  c(^- 
fbrt  for  those  whom  '' angels  were 
painted  fair  to  look  like.*'     But  I  can 
find  no  allusion  to  woman's  immtittality 
in  all  the  Koran.     Is  not  this  in  itself 
a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  position 
which  she    occupies  ih  the   Mosledi 
world  ?     And  what  must  be  the  blind- 
liess,  the  selfishness,  and  the  bigotry 
of  that  man's  mind  who  can  lend  him- 
self to  such  a  doctrine?     While  the 
stars  in  the  bright  skies  he  lives  unde^ 
afford  intimations  of  eternity,  which 
he  eagerly  believes,  can  the  eloqdent 
eyes  of  woman  plead  vainly  fbr  im- 
mortality ?     When  he  leaves  his  home 
for  the  battle-field,  can  he  feel  that  a 
whole  heaven  Of  Houris  could  com- 

Eensate  for  the  loss  of  "a  mutuat 
ome  beyond  the  skies"  ^ith  her  who 
shared  his  sorrows  atid  his  joy4  on 
earth  ?  The  dark  and  dastardly  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  is  a  ready  excdse  to 
his  indolent  mind  from  exercising  it- 
self in  such  matters.   Were  the  faturo 


*  She  was  fifteen  years  older  than  himself,  the  foundress  o^  hU  fortunei,  and  yet 
ibM  osefU  to  him  as  hid  first  6dnf  <$n. 
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fate  of  his  helpmate  of  any  vital  in- 
terest to  him»  the  priests  woold  long 
ago  have  distilled  a  heaven  for  her  out 
of  their  accommodating  crucible,  the 
Koran.  In  this  respect,  the  ancient 
j^gyptians  were  as  superior  to  their 
descendants  as  in  every  thing  else ; 
their  women  were  carenilly  mummied 
up  for  immortality.  One  of  their 
greatest  sovereigns  was  Nitocris,  a 
queen ;  and  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
Is  associated  with  the  last  days  of 
Egyptian  glory. 


VI. 


MAGIC — MASONRY — MAGNETISM. 

Oh,  ocrer  niddj  win  I  blame  hte  fklib, 
In  the  ml(bt  of  tUn  and  angels  i  it  it  not  meraly 
Tbe  human  being's  pride  that  peoplei  ipece  .  i 
Vnth  life  and  myttlcal  predominance. 

SCBUABI. 

Egypt  has  been  in  all  ages  the  reputed 
stronghold  of  magic  and  of  mystery. 
She  was  the  immediate  inheretriz  of 
the  knowledge,  the  arts,  and  the  sci- 
ences which  flowed  into  other  lands, 
with  their  possessors,  from  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  world  on  the 
Babel  dispersion.  As  far  as  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  dim  past  by  the  light 
of  coigectiure,  the  mightiest  mass  of 
humanity  parted  thence  into  two  great 
streams — the  one  expanding  into  India, 
the  other  into  Abyssinia,  ^Ethiopia, 
and,  finally,  into  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  powers  with  which  the  early  race 
of  man  was  endowed,  seem  never  to 
have  been  wholly  lost ;  at  least  they 
lingered  for  centuries  under  the  tent  of 
the  Chaldean  and  the  caverns  of  Africa. 
The  erandsons  of  Adam  were  skilled 
in  sciences  which  the  world  in  these 
latter  ages  has  only  begun  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of ;  and  in  the  days  when 
angels  mingled  their  blood  with  that 
of  earth,  art  and  intellectual  power 
probably  attained  a  height  from  which 
they  continued  to  fall  for  four  thousand 
years,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
rise  again.  In  the  busy  and  distracting 
life  consequent  on  the  universal  emi- 

f ration  from  Babel,  much  of  this 
nowledge  was  undoubtedly  lost,  as, 
being  oral,  it  was  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  confusion  of  tongues,  but 
astronomy  still  kept  her  watch  on  the 
starlit  plains  of  Chaldea ;  architectiure 
mrottghther  wonders  at  Carli  Ipsambul, 


and  stupendous  Thebes ;  and  magic 
cherished  its  mysteries  in  the  caverns 
of  Dakke,  Ekmim,  and  Domdaniel.  The 
Egyptian  priests  seem  long  to  have  re- 
tained somewhat  of  the  ancient  super- 
human knowledge,  but,  being  purely 
traditional,  it  was  at  any  time  liable  to 
contract  or  expire  under  the  jealous 
guardianship  of  some  hiffh  priest,  who 
wbhed  to  be  the  last  of  his  power.  In 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  some  of  the  great 
secrets  were  darkly  shadowed  forth ; 
and  enough  has  already  been  discovered 
in  the  hierophantic  walls  of  her  ancient 
temples,  to  prove  the  intimacy  of  their 
authors  with  subjects  of  which  the 
wise  men  of  our  day  are  just  beginning 
to  obtdn  glimpses,  amongst  others  that 
of  freemasonry,  which  is  now  little 
more  than  a  convivial  bond.  A  grand 
master  of  the  order  will  talk  darkly 
about  Hiram,  and  look  mysterious 
at  the  mention  of  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
but  there  are  not  perhaps  three  men  in 
England  who  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  three  penalties.  Mag- 
netism also  appears  to  have  been  well 
understood  by  the  Egyptian  hierarchy, 
not  only  from  some  of  the  effects  we 
find  recorded,  but  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers whose  hieroglyphics  are  devoted 
to  medical  subjects,  we  find  a  priest  in 
the  very  act  of  that  mesmerism  which 
is  pretended  to  have  been  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  The  patient  is  seated 
in  a  chair  while  the  operator  describes 
the  mesmeric  passes,  and  an  attendant 
wuts  behind  to  support  the  head  when 
it  has  bowed  in  the  mysterious  sleep. 
But  to  return  to  magic — Moses  was 
well  skilled  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  'Mearning  of  the  Effyptians,** 
and  when  he  proffered  miracles  to 
Pharaoh,  the  latter  sent  to  Dakke  and 
to  Ekmim  for  magicians  to  oppose  him. 
Their  power  seems  to  have  been  real, 
though  like  that  of  Elymas  in  later 
times,  it  served  only  as  a  foil  to  the 
mightier  works  of  the  divine  missionary. 
When  the  Israelites  were  come  out  of 
Egypt,  they  had  become  so  imbued 
with  magical  practices,  that  we  find 
them  forbidden  upon  pain  of  death; 
yet  four  hundred  years  afterwards 
Saul  foimd  a  witch  at  Endor,  and 
books  have  been  written  upon  Solo- 
mon's necromancies.  The  study  of 
magic  is  still  followed  in  Egypt,  as  it 
has  always  been.  Caviglia  told  Lord 
Lindsay  that  he  had  pursued  it  to  the 
bounds  of  what  was  lawful  for  man  tQ 
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know ;  and  M.  Preiss,  an  eminent  anti- 
quarian, is  now  deeply  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  There  are  several  per- 
sons in  Cairo  who  profess  to  practise 
magic*  but  the  roost  remarkable  is  the 
Sheikh  Abd-el-kadcr  Maugrabee,  who 
has  been  introduced  to  English  notice 
by  Lord  Prudhoe,  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Lane, 
Lord  Lindsay,and several  other  writers. 
None  of  these  travellers  were  men 
likely  to  lend  themselves  to  a  decep- 
tion, yet  they  were  all  more  or  less 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  magi- 
cian's pretensions.  On  my  arrival  in 
Cairo  I  found  some  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing him  to  come  to  my  hotel,  as  he  had 
been  recently  kicked  down  stairs  by  a 
party  of  young  Englishmen  for  a  failure 
in  his  performances.  At  length,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  consul,  I  procured 
a  visit  from  him  one  evening.  He 
was  rather  a  majestic-looking  old  man, 
though  he  required  the  imposing  effect 
of  his  long  grey  beard  and  wide  tur- 
ban to  counteract  the  disagreeable  ex- 
r'ession  of  his  little  twinkling  eyes, 
had  a  pipe  and  coffee  served  to  him, 
and  he  discoursed  without  reserve  upon 
the  subject  of  his  art  in  which  he 
offered  to  instruct  me.  After  some 
time  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old 
was  brought  in  and  the  performance 
began.  He  took  the  child's  right  hand 
in  his,  and  described  a  square  figure  on 
its  palm,  on  which  he  wrote  some 
Arabic  characters ;  while  this  was 
drying,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
an  invocation  to  his  familiar  spirits, 
which  he  burnt  with  some  frankincense 
in  a  brazier  at  his  feet.  For  a  moment 
a  white  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  enve- 
loped him  and  the  cowering  child  who 
sat  before  him,  but  it  had  entirely  dis- 
sipated before  the  phantasms  made 
their  appearance.  Then  taking  the 
boy's  hand  in  his,  he  poured  some  ink 
into  the  hollow  of  it,  and  began  to 
mutter  rapidly  ;  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
brow,  occasionally  he  ceased  his  incan- 
tations to  inquire  if  the  boy  saw  any 
thing,  and  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  went  on  more  vehemently  than 
before.  Meanwhile  the  little  Arab 
gazed  on  the  inky  globule  in  his  hand 
with  an  eager  and  fascinated  look,  and 
at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  see  them 
now  !'*  Being  asked  what  he  saw,  he 
described  a  man  sweeping  with  a  brushy 
foldiersi  a  camp,  and  lastly  the  ^ultan. 


The  magician  desired  him  to  call  for 
flags,  and  he  described  several  of 
various  colours,  as  coming  at  his  call. 
When  a  red  flag  made  its  appearance 
the  magician  smd  the  charm  was  com- 
plete, and  that  we  might  call  for  whom 
we  pleased.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was 
the  first  person  asked  for,  and  after 
some  seconds'  delay  the  boy  exclaimed, 
**  he  is  here."  He  described  him  as  a 
little  man  in  a  black  dress,  white  cra- 
vat, and  yellow  (perhaps  grey)  hair, 
I  asked  if  he  had  both  legs,  alas  !  he 
declared  he  had  only  one.  I  then 
asked  for  Lord  E — k — n.  He  described 
him  as  a  very  long  man,  with  green 
glass  over  his  eyes,  dressed  in  black 
and  always  bending  forward.  I  then 
asked  for  Lablache,  who  appeared  as 
a  little  young  man  with  a  straw  hat ; 
the  Venus  de  Medici  represented  her- 
self as  a  young  lady  with  a  bonnet  and 
a  green  veil,  and  the  boy  was  turned 
out.  We  then  got  an  intelligent  little 
negro  slave  belonging  to  the  house. 
The  magician  did  not  seem  to  like  him 
much,  but  went  through  all  the  former 
proceedings  over  again,  during  which 
the  actors  formed  a  very  picturesque 
group.  The  anxious  magician  with 
his  long  yellow  robes,  the  black  child 
with  his  red  tarboosh,  white  tunic, 
glittering    teeth,  and  bead-like  eyes, 

gazing  earnestly  into  his  dark  little 
and.  The  dragoman  held  a  candle^ 
whose  light  shone  vividly  on  the  child, 
the  old  man,  and  his  own  fine  figure, 
his  black  beard  and  moustache  con- 
trasting well  with  those  of  the  hoary 
necromancer,  as  did  his  blue  and  crim- 
son dress  with  the  pale  drapery  of  the 
other.  Picturesqueness,  however,  was 
the  only  result,  the  boy  insisted  that 
he  could  see  nothing,  though  his  start- 
ing eye-balls  showed  how  anxiously  he 
strove  to  do  so.  The  hour  was  so  late 
that  no  other  boys  were  to  be  found, 
and  so  the  seance  broke  up.  When 
he  was  gone  I  asked  my  dragoman, 
Mahmoud,(whohad  been  dragoman  to 
Lord  Prudhoe  during  both  his  visits 
to  Egypt,)  what  he  thought  of  the 
magician.  He  said  he  considered  him 
rather  a  humbug  than  otherwise,  but 
added  that  there  certainly  was  some' 
thing  in  it.  He  said  not  only  did  Lord 
Prudhoe  believe  in  the  magic,  but  that 

Mrs.  L ^y,  a  most  enterprising  tra^ 

veller,  whom  he  had  once  attended, 
had  the  ink  put  into  her  hand,  and  that 
she  dearly  saw  the  man  with  the  brush, 
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the  soldiers,  and  the  camp*  though  she 
could  see  no  more.  He  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Cairo  believed  the  Sheikh 
had  made  a  league  with  the  "  genti  a 
basso ;"  and  that  he  himself  believed 
him  to  he  anj  thinff  but  a  santon.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  Alexandria  said,  that 
he  knew  an  Englishman  who  had 
learnt  the  art,  and  practised  it  with 
success ;  and  a  lady  mentioned  to  me 
that  a  young  female  friend  of  hers  had 
tried  the  experiment,  and  had  been  so 
much  terrined  by  the  first  apparition 
that  she  had  fainted,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  try  it  again.  I  have  gone 
into  these  details  as  I  know  that  the 
subject  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  have  only  to  add  my  own 
impression,  that  whatever  powers  this 
man  may  have  formerly  possessed,  the 
sceptic  may  indulge  largely  in  unbelief 
m  to  any  supernatural  aid  that  he  re- 
ceives at  present. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
mmietism  has  its  professors  in  Egypt^ 
and  that  it  had  been  practised  from  all 
time  in  this  dreamy  and  mystical  land. 
The  climate  seems  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  its  pheno- 
mena, and  we  may  easily  conceive  what 
effects  it  must  have  produced  on  the 
lively  imagination  of  this  superstitious 
people,  when  it  can  puzzle  and  astonish 
m  the  midst  of  London.  In  the  old 
timo  priest  and  doctor  were  synony- 
mous, and  the  work  of  the  latter  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  former 
character.     Their  temples  were  placed 


in  smiling  and  lonely  places,  where  the 
imagination  of  the  patient  or  the  prose- 

Ste,  was  gradually  prepared  to  receive 
e  desired  impression  on  their  bodies 
or  their  minds,  or  the  one  was  made 
to  act  upon  the  other.      As  I  have 
mentioned  before,  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  tombs  \s  found  a  mag^etiainj^ 
priest  under  the  figure  of  Anubis,  one 
of  his  hands  is  raised  above  the  head 
of  the  sick  person,  and  the  other  is  on 
his  breast     When  priestcraft  began  to 
wane  in  Egypt,  magnetism,  amongst 
other  of  its  instruments,  passed  over  into 
Greece,  and  the    Pythoness  directed 
t|ie  politics  of  the  world  by  her  revela- 
tions   when  in  the    ecstatic  state  of 
clairvoyance.  A  very  intelligen t  French 
physician,  in  the  pasha's  service,  whom 
I  met  upon  the  Nile,  pointed  out  to 
me  a  curious  passage  in  Plaotus,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  magnetism  having 
been  known  to  the  Romans.    Amphytr, 
sc    1.    Mercurios    et    Sosia.       Mer, 
**  Quod  si  ego  ilium  tractim  tangam  ut 
dormiat?**      Sos.    '' Servaveris,   nam 
continuas  has  tres  noctes  pef  vigilavi." 
The  same  person  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved great  and  extensive  benefit  might 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  magnetism 
in  Eeypt    particularly,  where  every 
constitution  seemed  subject  to  its  in- 
fluences, while  in  France  and  England 
its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
delicate  and  finer  organizations  of  mind. 
Sans  aoieu. — Tours, 

E.  W. 


TO   MUSIC. 

ST    THS    aCT.     M.    VI^ABT. 

Mcsic !  with  secret  power  canst  thou  awake 
The  melancholy  soul,  where  sorrows  rest, 
And  rear  their  gloomy  dwelling  in  the  breast— 

The  breast  which  happiness  and  hope  forsake  | 

And  him,  in  thought,  to  brighter  regions  take^ 
Where  with  beloved  objects  past  he's  blest. 
And  views  the  future  as  the  sunlit  west^ 

Wandering  as  though  by  pleasure's  placid  lake^  ^ 

Thus  grief  is  still ;  lost  joys  to  being  starts 
And  brooding  anguish  u>r  a  while  takes  wing* 

When  care,  the  canker  of  the  human  hearty 
Settled  ill-boding  on  the  Hebrew  king,* 

He  found  no  remedy  in  the  healer's  art  \ 
Relief  came  only  from  the  harper's  string. 


•  10imwlZTi.iesad2S. 
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TRt  FACTORY   8T8T81I   OP   ENGLAND. 


It  seems  to  be  settled  amongst  obser- 
t&nt  and  intelligent  men  of  all  parties, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  our  domestic  government,  to 
^hich  a  minister  can  devote  his  atten- 
tion,  is  the  existing  condition  of  societ/ 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Within  the  past  half  century, 
an  entirely  new  element  in  our  social 
economy — a  kind  of  imperium  in  tm- 
periof  independent  of  the  general  laws 
which  govern  society,  and  out  of  its 
own  spontaneously-created  necessities 
calling  for  special  rules  and  special  re- 
medies— has  presented  itself.  The 
anomaly  of  the  factory  system  is,  that 
contemporaneously  with  its  growth,  no 
salutary  power  of  check  and  control 
has  sprung  up,  the  consequence  being, 
that  whilst  the  whole  has  become  vast 
by  constant  accumulation,  it  has  also 
become  intractable  and  dangerous. 
Mudi  sindigestaque  moles,  it  is  politi- 
cally powerful  without  being  constitu- 
tionally sound,  a  treacherous  volcanic 
mountain,  ever  trembling  with  the 
workings  of  intestinal  mischief,  rather 
than  a  natural  bulwark,  promising  se- 
curity and  ensuring  peace — an  impend- 
ing peril  rather  than  an  enduring 
strength  to  the  nation  of  whose  social 
structure  it  has  become  a  part.  It  is 
no  grievance  in  our  eyes  that  every 
blacksmith  is  by  nature  a  politician,  or 
that  the  iron  must  sometimes  cool  upon 
the  anvil,  whilst  the  last  job  of  the 
state  tinker  is  overhauled  and  criti- 
cised ;  our  consolation  being,  first,  that 
the  smith  is  as  little  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  high  purposes  of  states- 
manship, as  an  archangel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  dictating  the  fashion  of 
a  horseshoe  ;  secondly,  that  the  parish 
pinfold  is  the  boundary  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  sway  of  the  parish  vestry  a 
point  beyond  his  highest  senatorial  as- 
pirations. As  little  should  we  object 
to  the  honest  weaver,  whilst  plying  the 
household  shuttle,  amusing  himself 
with  efforts  to  unravel  the  tangled 
web  of  state  diplomacy ;  since,  as  they 
merely  form  part  of  the  natural  asso- 
ciations of  a  mechanical  operation, 
ftey  af  e  hot  likely  to  affect  any  thing 


beyond  the  stractnre  of  the  cloth  which 
grows  beneath  his  hand. 

With  this  state  of  things  we  should 
not  feel  the  least  inclination  to  grum* 
ble.  But  when,  in  lieu  of  the  simple 
village  Vulcan,  we  behold  a  Brumma- 
gem Republic  of  Blacksmiths  ever 
roaring  at  a  white  heat,  like  their  own 
furnaces,  and  seeking  to  overawe  se- 
nates and  control  cabinets — when,  in- 
stead of  the  homely  and  peaceable 
weaver,  we  behold  marauding  mobs  of 
factory  workers  holding  whole  dis- 
tricts in  thraldom,  destroying  pro- 
perty, shedding  blood,  and  threatening 
to  take  away  life,  because  the  esta- 
blished form  of  government  is  not  to  be 
re-cast  in  their  hideous  mould ;  when 
we  see  these  things,  we  say  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  new  factory  regime  is  essen- 
tially rotten,  that  it  is  fast  tainting  the 
whole  framework  of  society,  and  that 
if  it  be  not  subjected  to  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  will  fall  in  one  fearful 
crash.  Not  that  we  blame  the  people 
themselves  for  this,  nor  is  it  altogether 
a  natural  consequence  of  being  left  to 
themselves.  Their  chief  error — it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  crime — consists  in 
their  having  obeyed  the  impulse,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  designing  men.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors  that  will  be  recorded 
against  them  in  history  is,  that 
they  have  ever  delegated  their  power 
to  the  most  despicable  of  factions. 
Under  the  treacherous  auspices  of 
the  Whigs,  they  have  suffered  the 
anvils  of  Birmingham  to  be  silent, 
and  the  spinning-frames  of  Manchester 
to  stand  still.  Under  the  same  aus- 
pices, they  carried  the  firebrand  and 
the  pike  into  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Nottingham  ;  and — for  let  history  re- 
cord the  catastrophe  as  well  as  the 
plot! — they  earned  Tyburn,  Botany 
Bay,  or  the  hulks  fur  their  rashness  I 
It  may  be  **  the  in6»rest"  of  faction 
and  of  party  "  to  allow  them  to  re- 
■lain  in  their  present  condition  of 
social  and  moral  destitution,**  but 
^  the  interest  ef  evei^y  man  in  Britaih" 
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points  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
we  would  fain  believe  that  it  was  this 
conviction  which  pressed  home  upon 
the  minds  of  ministers,  and  induced 
them  to  follow  the  advice  of  Lord 
Ashley,  in  introducing  their  factory 
bill  with  its  educational  clauses.  For 
convinced  as  we  are  that  sooner  or 
later  some  measure  framed  on  this 
model  must  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  venture  to  trust  that  it 
will  form  one  of  the  patriotic  acts 
of  the  present  government.  Indeed^ 
no  small  share  of  credit  remains  to 
the  government  for  what  it  has  at- 
tempted, though  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  the  firmness  to 
carry  through  its  measures  to  a  suc- 
cessful i^sue. 

Thoroughly  acquainted,  as  we  claim 
to  be,  with  the  wunts  and  necessities 
of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
notmce  the  dropped  measure  of  the 
government  one  of  the  wisest  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  It 
embraced  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  urban  masses  from 
a  condition  of  moral  and  phvsical  degra- 
dation scarcely  paralleled  in  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Bceotia  (which,  in- 
deed, had  its  poet8,  historians,  and 
philosophers — its  Pindars,  Hesiods, 
and  Plutarchs,)  was  not  a  fouler  blot 
upon  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  than  is 
the  factory  system  of  England  upon 
English  society. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham  was  a  fine  initiatory  step  in  a 
course  of  legislation,  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  must  have  drawn  the  artifi- 
cial state  of  societv  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  within  natural  limits, 
and  made  it  subject  to  those  uniform 
rules,  by  the  operation  of  which  an 
abundant  population  can  alone  become 
a  "  nation's  strength."  Again  the  new 
bill  transcended  all  previous  measures 
of  a  similar  kind  because  in  aiming  at 
the  improvement  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  working  people  it  compre- 
hended that  vital  principle  of  legisla- 
tion which  adds  moral  and  religious 
appliances  to  the  ordinary  means  for 
securing  obedience  to  the  law.  In- 
deed, the  strength  of  the  measure  lay 
in  the  educational  clauses.  They 
nerved,  with  a  moral  temper,  those 
provisions  which  bore  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  workpeople,  and 
would  have  made  them  effectual  in- 


struments for  the  permanent  amelio- 
ration of  that  condition.  The  hours 
of  labour  were  not  curtailed  to  make 
room  for  a  fatal  indolence :  the  time  re- 
claimed from  the  workshop  was  not  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  haunts  of  plea- 
sure or  debauchery :  that  which  was 
taken  from  Mammon  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  Heaven ;  and  we  have  that 
faith  in  the  happy  moral  results  of 
every  measure  of  this  kind,  which  takes 
religion  for  its  basb,  that  we  r^ard  it 
in  the  light  of  an  impossibility  UktJL  Sir 
James  Graham's  bill,  though  it  cur- 
tailed the  duration  of  labour,  would 
not  eventually  improve  not  merely  the 
social  but  the  physical  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Abundant  pecu- 
niary aids  to  gratification  can  never 
compensate  the  poor  man  for  that 
self-respect  which  brings  so  much  tran- 

Jiuil  virtue  and  so  much  sterling  com- 
ort  in  its  train.  The  man  destitute 
of  moral  and  religious  feelings  and 
impulses,  even  if  he  gain  twice  the 
amount  of  wages  enjoyed  by  his  neigh- 
bour, who  has  been  trained  to  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  is,  in  truth,  not  half  so 
well  off,  because  he  dissipates  the  bulk 
of  his  earnings  in  intemperance  and 
profligacy,  brings  home  slovenly,  irre- 
gular, and  unclean  habits  to  his  dwell- 
ing, and  inculcates  improvidence  and 
extravagance  with  their  attendant  mi- 
series in  his  family.  The  only  notion 
of  amelioration  which  suggests  itself 
to  the  senses  of  such  a  man,  is  an  in- 
creased fucilitv  for  indulging  in  his  fa- 
vourite pursmts,  and  he  overlooks  the 
physical  evils  which  spring  out  of  long 
nours  of  toil  in  the  additional  means 
with  which  they  provide  him  for  sen- 
sual ends.  To  amend  the  present  ge- 
neration of  grown  persons  by  means  of 
an  education  bill,  would,  we  fear,  be  a 
hopeless  and  unprofitable  effort.  For 
them  we  have  other  specifics  which  we 
shall  name  presently.  But  with  refe- 
rence to  the  risir^  generation  we  may 
accomplish  much  by  giving  them  such 
a  moral  and  religious  training  as  shall 
elevate  their  position  in  the  social 
scale,  and  purge  them  of  those  habits 
of  profligacy  and  intemperance  which 
are  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  render 
them  a  pestilence  to  society.  The  le- 
Kislature  would  thus  have  triumphed 
far  more  effectually  over  the  more  sa- 
lient evils  of  the  manufacturing  sys- 
temi  than  by  the  enacting  of  any  merely 
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penal  statute  ;  and  for  this  reason  :  a 
morid  sense  of  rectitude  will  eager! j 
anticipate,  not  coldly  and  reluctantly 
comply  with,  the  law.  Where  respect 
for  the  law  is  secured  by  the  impend- 
ing terrors  of  pains  and  penalties,  we 
ever  find  men  scrupulously  weighing 
the  amount  of  compliance  which  shall 
bring  them  indeed  to   the  verge  of 

STilf  but  preserve  them  harmless, 
are  compliance  with  the  law,  not  ge- 
nerous respect  for  it,  is  always  to  be 
looked  for  in  men,  between  whom  and 
their  faults,  parliament  may  have  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose.  The  legis- 
lative restrictions  upon  labour  have 
ever  been  treated  in  this  spirit — a 
spirit  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
employer  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
employed  on  the  other,  but  equally  ac- 
tive in  both.  It  is  active  in  the  for- 
mer, because  the  greater  the  number 
of  working  hours,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  work  thrown  off  in  a  g^ven 
time,  (say  a  week,)  with  a  proportion- 
ately small  investment  of  capital  in 
buildings  and  machinery.  For  ex- 
ample, one  hundred  hands  will  throw 
off  a  given  quantity  of  work  in  sixteen 
hours ;  but  if  you  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  to  eight,  double  the  number  of 
hands,  and  double  the  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery would  be  required  to  turn  out 
the  same  amount  of  work.  It  is  ac- 
tive in  the  latter,  because  the  amount 
of  earning^  is  regulated  by  the  dura- 
tion of  labour,  and  if  the  labourer 
work  sixteen  hours  instead  of  eight, 
he  obtains  twice  the  amount  of 
money.  Thus,  at  present,  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  to  prolong  the  dura- 
tion of  labour,  and  both  are  actuated 
by  the  same  motive — the  desire  of 
gain.  Now,  if  the  hours  of  labour 
of  both  adults  and  children  were  made 
uniform  in  all  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  masters  univer- 
sally would  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  regards  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, by  a  g^ven  quantity  of  machinery 
in  a  given  time.  Thus  one  ffrand 
source  of  injurious  rivalry  would  be 
stopped  up.  The  moral  and  physical 
effects  upon  the  work-people  and  their 
children  need  not  be  pointed  out.  It 
was  to  this  end  that  Sir  James 
Graham's  bill  was  mainly  directed, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  proved 
effectual. 

Our  intention  is  not  so  much  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  this  measure  as  it 


stood,  as  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  evils  which  at  present  afflict  the 
operative  manufacturers.  We  have 
already  described  the  bill  as  a  most 
important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  was  only  a  part  (magna  pars 
we  confess)  of  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  plan  for  improving  the  ge^ 
neral  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
The  children  were  well  provided  for  in 
the  measure  we  have  just  glanced  at, 
but  the  condition  of  their  parents  calls 
for  other  remedies  ;  essential,  indeed^ 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  successful  edu- 
cation (we  mean  education  in  its  lite- 
ral etymological  sense,)  of  the  children^ 
but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  any  effort  to  elevate  the 
position  of  the  parents — remedies  dif- 
fering, it  is  true,  as  widelv  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  evils  to  which  they  must 
be  applied,  but  which  to  be  successful 
must  be  harmonious,  and  simulta- 
neously set  in  motion.  The  more 
prominent  evils  which  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  us  are  these  :•— 

1.  The  want  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious instruction. 

2.  The  utter  estrangement  and  ig- 
norance of  each  other  which  subsists 
between  master  and  servant. 

3.  The  exclusive  employment  of  the 
females  in  manufactories. 

4.  Badly  constructed  habitations, 
and  the  want  of  efficient  drainage  and 
ventilation. 

5.  The  payment  of  wages  in  public- 
houses. 

Many  subordinate  evils  might  be 
added,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will 
range  under  these  ^ve  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  princi- 
pal evil,  it  was  boldly,  and  we  believe 
effectually  grappled  with  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  factory  bill.  All  who  have 
been  engaged  in  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  ttie  labouring  classes  concur 
in  pronouncing  the  general  want  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction  as 
most  lamentable,  and  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  country.  The  educational 
clauses  of  the  bill  provided  a  remedy 
of  the  very  best  kind,  founded  on  the 
strictly-constitutional  principle  of  as- 
signing to  the  Established  Church  the 
performance  of  those  high  superin- 
tending functions  which  as  the  national 
church  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  alone. 
How  far  the  experiment  of  a  compul- 
sory education  of  the  people  might 
have  succeeded,   it  is  impossible  to 
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Ibresee ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  con- 
Tineed|  that  so  long  as  religion  is  to 
form  aoj  part  of  education,  (and  with- 
out religion  the  very  life-spring  of 
education  would  be  wanting,)  it  must 
be  controlled  by  some  one  established 
and  recognised  authority — some  one 
standard  and  exemplar  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity ;  not  left  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  to  be  administered 
by  each  of  the  hundred  and  one 
teachers  of  schism.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  to  which  justice  can  only 
be  done  in  an  article  specially  and  ex- 
olusiyely  deyoted  to  it. 

The  estrangement  and  ignorance  of 
each  other  which  subsists  between 
master  and  man  is  another  very  for« 
xnidable  evil.  It  is  one,  however,  not 
likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment. We  find  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commissioners,  in 
their  second  report,  just  issued,  make 
pointed  remarks  upon  it  in  several 
places ;  ex,  gr. 

'*  That  among  the  great  body  of  em- 
ployers it  is  very  uncommon,  even  for 
those  who  are  considered  the  best  mas- 
to  do  any  thing  more,  in  the  moral  care 
•f  their  young  workpeople,  than  merely 
to  suspend  in  the  places  of  work  printed 
regulations,  deftnme  the  duties  and  be* 
baviour  of  the  children,  and  prohibiting 
the  adult  workmen  from  beating  and 
otherwise  ill-using  them,  mthout,  either 
hff  thewuehei  or  their  agenti,  tahing  any 
periOfuil  care  that  thete  regulatiouM  are 
pb»erved:  while,  in  the  gpreat  majority 
of  instances,  even  this  is  not  done,  but 
the  young  people  come  to  their  work  at 
a  fixed  hour ;  durtnff  the  hours  of  labour 
they  work  constantly ;  when  their  task 
It  aone,  they  leave  their  place  of  work  ; 
v^d  then  all  connexion  ends  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.*'* 

The  effects  pf  9x1  opposite  policy  oa 
the  par^  of  the  masters  are  forcibly 
f4duced:— 

"  That  in  the  comftarativel  v  few  large 
fftablishments  in  which  the  children  are 
employed  and  paid  directly  by  the  master, 
ana  in  which,  eith^  by  hl$  own  personal 
inqtectunit  or  fry  that  of  on  vUeihgent  and 
viffilami  agemi,  he  exereiMea  a  eupermien' 
mnca  over  the  children,  there  it  not  only 
m  grotU  incrmee  m  their  AcppiMss,  bul 


uniformly  a  etrihing  improvement  in  their 
general  conduct ;  and  that  in  every  trade 
and  district  there  are  some  establish- 
ments in  which  corporal  punishment  is 
neither  allowed  nor  practised,  and  from 
which  any  workman  who  ill-uses  a  ehild 
is  dismissed."! 

A  learned  and  valuable  writer  of 
the  present  day,  in  an  essay  **  on  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Poor  in  Manchester,"  throws  out  some 
hints  on  this  subject  which  the  govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  adopt.     He 


"  Let  it  become  a  rule — not  merely 
a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  a  point  generally  aimed  at,  as  I  am 
happy  to  believe  it  is  with  many  masters 
— but  a  BC7LE  not  to  be  deviated  from, 
that  the  master,  or  some  confidential 
servant  of  equal  education  and  influence 
with  the  master  himself,  shall  become 
pereonallu  acquainted  with  every  work- 
man in  his  employ  ;  and  no  case  of  real 
distress  woula  hereafter  go  unrelieved 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  giver,  and  the 
inability  of  the  receiver  to  produce  satis- 
factory testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case."  ....**  Two  simple  rules 
alone  seem  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
One  is,  that  every  master  keep  a  ooel^ 
in  which  is  always  entered  the  name 
and  residence  of  each  workman,  the 
number  of  his  children,  the  amount  of 
his  wag^s,  the  time  of  his  entering  and 
the  time  of  his  quitting  such  master's 
service,  with  the  reasons  for  the  latter. 
The  other  is,  that  each  master  either 
ay  his  workmen  himself,  or,  if  that  be 
mpracticable,  that  he  be  as  fveqoently 
as  possible  present  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, by  which  means  he  will  gra4uaJly 
become  acquainted  with  their  persona 
and  circumstances,  and  they  with  him. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  men  are  oon- 
ciliated  towards  one  another  simply  by 
becoming  personally  acquainted.  It  u 
human  nature  (though  not  an  amiable 
part  of  it)  to  think  ill  of  those  we  da 
not  know,  especially  when  our  interests 
eeem  to  be  opposed  to  one  another.** 

These  forcible  remarks  are  the  Aruii 
of  a  practical  experience  of  some  dura- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  distrtots  of 
Lancashire.  They  are  from  the  pea 
of  one  whose  writings  and  pertolMd 
«K«rtiona  will  one  day  work  Ina  acU 


f 
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^  Children's  Employment  Commission.    Second  Report  of  the  CommistloMra. 
(Trades  and  Manid*aotnret.)    184a.-^agw  iOO. 
t  iMU^ige  198. 
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▼ancement— the  Hev,  Richard  Parkin- 
■on,  one  of  the  canons  of  Manchester. 
When  master  and  man  are  placed  on 
a  different  footing,  when  they  are  made 
to  Jbioio  each  other,  then  personal 
character  will  hecome  as  essential  a 
anality  in  the  workman  as  manual 
dexterity.  From  that  moment  he  will 
become  something  more  than  a  living 
machine ;  he  will  have  a  right  to  the 
gympathies,  not  a  mere  claim  upon  the 
purse  of  his  master ;  and  in  discover- 
that  he  is  an  object  of  regard  to  those 
above  him,  he  will  become  sensible  to 
the  cheering  dawn  of  self-respect,  and 
feel  that  his  social  position  ha^  been 
elerated,  and  that  he  is  of  some  con- 
sequence to  society.  Of  course,  the 
altered  position  of  master  and  man 
would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  apprenticing  children  to  over- 
lookers and  workpeople,  instead  of  to 
their  masters.  It  is  a  bad  practice, 
surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  evils,  and 
hardships,  and  cruelties  to  the  children, 
without  conferring  the  least  benefit 
upon  the  masters.  If  the  servant  be 
discharged  from  his  employment,  his 
apprentices  must  share  his  fate ;  his 
control  over  them  is  absolute,  and  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  cruelty: 
and  since  his  only  interest  in  the  ap- 
prentice is  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
earnings,  (for  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  most  instances  the  man,  by 
agreement  with  the  parents  of  the 
child,  pockets  a  large  portion  of  its 
earnings,)  its  disposition  and  habits  are 
wholly  neglected  until  they  are  con- 
firmed for  life.*  To  all  these  matters 
should  government  pay  an  earnest  at- 
tention. We  think  they  may  calculate 
upon  the  ready  co-operation  of  the 
masters,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
apy  set  of  men  could  be  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests  as  not  to  sep  the 
manv  unquestionable  advantages  which 
ifould  flow  from  the  suggested  re- 
medies. 

The  third  evil — exclusive  eroploy- 
jnent  of  the  females  in  manufactpries 
r^U  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  and 
utterly  destroys  the  domestic  comforts 


of  the  working  people.  The  calm  re- 
pose of  home,  those  gentle  endearments 
which  insensibly  twine  round  the  hearts 
of  men  and  fortify  them  against  the 
*^  evil  passions  which  assault  and  hurt 
the  soul,'*  are  unknown  to  the  factory 
labourer :  his  wife  neglects  her  house- 
hold to  perform  her  daily  duties  in  the 
factory,  which  unfit  her  for  the  duties 
of  a  wife ;  the  domestic  hearth  is  cold 
and  forbidding,  void  of  its  proverbial 
allurements,  stripped  of  its  comfortSt 
and  the  husband  seeks  his  wretched 
pleasures  in  the  haunts  of  dissipatioa 
and  vice.  The  commissioners  whom 
we  have  quoted  record  a  strong  ver- 
dict  to  this  effect : — 

'*  That  the  girls  are  prevented,  b/ 
their  early  removal  from  home  and  from 
the  day>schools,  to  be  employed  in 
labour,  from  learning  needlework,  ana 
from  acquiring  those  habits  of  clean- 
liness, neatness,  and  order,  without 
which  they  cannot,  when  they  grow  up 
to  womanhood,  and  have  the  charge  of 
families  of  their  own,  economise  their 
husbands'  earnings,  or  eive  to  their 
homes  any  degree  of  comfort ;  and  this 
general  want  ef  the  qualifications  of 
a  housewife  in  the  women  of  this  class 
is  stated  by  clergymen,  teachers,  medi- 
cal men,  employers,  and  other  witnessesi 
to  be  one  great  and  universally-prevail- 
ing cause  of  distress  and  crime  among 
the  working  classes."'}' 

The  committee  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  at  Birmingham,  in  a  report 
to  the  poor-law  commissioners,]:  also 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  arising  firom  the  excla« 
sive  employment  of  females  in  manu- 
factories :«. 

"  The  improvidence  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  to  be  traced  in  very  many 
instances  to  extreme  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  wives  of  these  people.  The 
feipales  are  from  necessity  ored  up  from 
their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as  the 
earnings  of  the  younger  members  con« 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  ftunily. 
The  minds  and  morals  of  the  girls  be« 
eome  debased,  and  they  marry  totally 
ignorant  of  all  those  habits  of  domestic 


'  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  barrister,  and  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,  in  his  eompre- 
keasive  and  well-sriected  evidence  from  Lancashire,  makes  this  abundantly  dear. 

t  Page  dOD. 

X  Beport  to  Her  Majestv's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
DMOt,  from  the  Poor- Law  Conmiissioaers,  on  an  inquiry  in  the  Samatory  Conntioa 
of  the  Labouring  Popolatica  of  Great  Britain.    Jdy,  184S.--Pagt  1^ 
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economy  which  tend  to  render  a  hus- 
band's home  comfortable  and  happv ; 
and  this  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the 
man  being  driven  to  the  alehouse  to 
seek  that  comfort  after  his  day  of  toil 
which  he  looks  for  in  vain  by  his  own 
fireside." 

There  is  enough  in  this  evidence  to 
justify  the  legislature  in  specially  ex- 
empting the  females  from  factory 
labour.  We  would  not  go  the  length 
of  urging  an  unconditional  interdict 
against  their  working  at  all  in  the 
factories,  for  this,  we  know,  would  in 
most  cases  prove  a  distressing  and 
unnecessary  curtailment  of  the  means 
of  supporting  large  families,  but  we 
would  very  materially  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour,  with  a  view  of  re- 
instating the  females  in  their  proper 
domestic  sphere.  The  wicked  and  de- 
moralizing practice,  which  has  long 
prevailed,  of  the  young  people  of  both 
•exes  leaving  the  roof  of  their  parents 
at  a  tender  age  and  seeking  shelter  in 
lodgings^  doubtless  had  its  origin,  in 
some  degree,  in  a  sense,  on  the  part 
of  the  females,  of  domestic  useless- 
ness  at  home,  and  in  a  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  males  to  share  in 
the  dreary  miseries  of  the  domestic 
fireside. 

Badly  constructed  habitations  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  drainage  and 
ventilation  are  another  prolific  source 
of  evil  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
must,  so  long  as  they  exist,  effectually 
neutralize  every  step  in  the  direction 
of  either  moral  or  sanatory  improve- 
ment. Who  ever  heard  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  flourishing  or  bearing  fruit 
amidst  the  filth  and  squalor  of  crowded, 
noisome,  unventilated,  and  undrained 
hovels?  The  atmosphere  of  such 
places  is  peculiarly  and  especially  the 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness, stifling  every  generous  impulse 
as  it  rises,  blunting  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body,  making  men  indifferent 
to  their  fate,  weaning  them  from  the 
very  sense  of  comfort,  and  reducing 


them  to  the  nerveless  and  lethargic 
passiveness  of  a  swini&h  existence.  If 
the  dwelling  be  environed  with  puddles 
and  stenches,  cooped  up  in  narrow 
streets  and  alleys  ;  if  there  be  but  one 
step  "from  threshold  to  constant  mud," 
what  temptation  is  there  to  keep  the 
interior  of  the  house  neat  and  clean, 
or  to  stone  the  threshold?  Men's 
habits  are  moulded  by  the  objects  and 
associations  which  constantly  surround 
them.  What  sort  of  habits  would  be 
formed  by  the  influences  which  we 
have  described?  Are  they  such  in- 
fluences as  would  quicken  the  seeds  of 
morality  and  religion  into  a  luxurious 
gprowth  ?  Is  this  the  ground  in  which 
to  sow  noble  precepts,  or  plant  lofty 
impulses  ?  We  trow  not  I  What 
says  the  chairman  of  the  Bedford 
Union  at  page  262  of  the  *'  Sanatory 
Report"— 

«  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor, 
comfortless  hovel  after  bis  day's  latwur, 
and  sees  all  miserable  around  him,  has 
his  spirits  more  often  depressed  than 
excited  by  it.*  He  feels  that  do  his  best 
he  shall  be  miserable  still,  and  is  too 
apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the 
ale-house  or  beer-shop." 

This  picture  is  amply  corroborated 
by  the  secretary  to  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners, Mr.  Chadwick,  who  says— 

*'  There,  as  in  most  cases,  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  houses  was  primarily 
effected  by  the  defective  internal  and 
surrounding  drainage,  that  produced 
the  damp  and  wot,  and  thence  the  dirt, 
against  which  the  inmates  had  ceased  to 
contend." 

We  should  think  so  Indeed  I  The 
poor,  hard-worked,  and  worn  journey- 
man cotton-spinner  of  the  present  day 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  Herculean  task 
of  cleansing  an  Augean  stable.  That 
must  be  left  to  the  patriotism  of  a 
whole  senate. 

The  fifth  and  last  evil  is  the  payment 
of  wages  in  public-houses ;  by  which 


*  A  very  happy  reverse  of  the  picture  recently  came  under  the  personal  obser- 
vation JoT  the  writer  of  this  article  at  a  village  called  Disby,  near  the  manufac- 
turing town  of  Stockport.  There,  by  the  single-handed  and  benevolent  exertions 
of  two  brothers,  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Richard  Orford,  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  workpeople  have  been  made  perfect  patterns  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  com- 
fort. The  same  s^entlemen  have  built  ana  support  a  public  school,  in  one  comer  of 
which  is  constantly  to  be  seen  a  new  eight-day  clock  in  a  toll  oak  cose — the  stand- 
ing reward  of  every  exemplary  couple  on  their  wedding  day ;  the  clock  being 
replaced  as  often  as  new  candidates  claim  the  prixe. 
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practice  the  men  are  induced  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  earnings 
on  beer  or  spirits ;  thus  contracting 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy, 
and  entailing  all  sorts  of  misery  and 
privation  both  upon  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Fairbairn,  an  extensive  mecha- 
nist of  Leeds,  (Sanatory  Report,  pages 
247-8,)  lays  bare  the  evil  in  its  broad 
and  hideous  extent : — 

"You  are  a  mechanist  at  Leeds? 

I  am. 

**  What  number  of  men  do  you  em- 
ploy ?— Between  500  and  600. 

**  Have  you  ever  observed  any  effects 
produced  m  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  respect  to  drinking  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  paid  their  wages  ? — Yes,  there  are 
two  modes  in  which  wages  are  most 
frequently  paid,  and  both  these  modes 
are  prejudicial  in  their  effects.  The 
first  effect  is  connected  with  the  place  of 
pavment.  Some  masters  pay  at  the 
public-house,  others  pay  the  men  at  the 
counting>house  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. The  effects  produced  by  pay- 
ment at  the  public-house  are  to  oblige 
the  workman  to  drink.  He  is  kept 
waiting  in  the  public-house  during  a  long 
time,  varying  from  two  to  three  hours, 
sometimes  as  much  as  five  hours.  The 
workman  cannot  remain  in  the  house 
without  drinking,  even^if  he  were  alone, 
as  he  must  make  some  return  to  the 
landlord  for  the  use  of  the  room.  But 
the  payment  of  a  number  of  men  occu- 
pies time  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
We  find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  the 
most  rapid  way  requires  from  two  to 
three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen, 
of  course,  stimulate  each  other  to  drink. 
Out  of  100  men,  all  of  whom  will  pro- 
bably have  taken  their  quart  of  porter 
or  ale,  above  a  third  will  eo  home  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness — of  drunkenness 
to  the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  men ;  the  destructive 
habit  is  propagated  in  their  families. 
At  each  public-house  a  proportion  of 
the  poor  women,  their  wives,  attend. 
According  to  my  own  observation,  fiill 
tenjper  cent,  of  the  men  have  their  wives 


and  children  in  attendance  at  the  public* 
house.  The  poor  women  have  no  other 
mode  of  netting  money  to  market  with 
on  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  the 
public-house  to  get  it  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  may  have  children  whom 
they  cannot  leave  at  home,  and  these 
they  bring  with  them.  The  wives  are 
thus  led  to  drink,  and  they  and  their 
children  are  made  partakers  at  the 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot ;  for 
there  are  not  unfrequently  quarrels  lead- 
ing to  fights  between  the  workmen  when 
intoxicated. 

*'  Do  not  these  late  hours,  consequent 
on  such  a  mode  of  payment,  also  lead 
them  to  the  inferior  markets,  and  pre^ 
ludice  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
labourer's  household? — Yes,  they  have 
the  less  money  to  purchase  with,  and 
must  purchase  an  mferior  quality  of 

Srovbions.  I  have  observed  that  thej 
o  so.  They  are  driven  to  the  inferior 
shopkeepers  who  keep  open  late;  and 
they  are  also  driven  to  make  purchases 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  It  is  only  the 
inferior  shopkeepers  or  hucksters  who 
will  sell  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
thev  sell  an  inferior  commodity  at  |i 
higher  price.** 

This  must  suffice.  Not  that  we 
have  put  all  our  witnesses  into  the 
box.  We  could  fill  a  month's  space 
with  evidence  equally  strong.  Suf« 
ficient  however  has  been  quoted  to 
show  that  in  order  effectually  to  rescue 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eneland 
from  the  moral  and  physical  thriudoiii 
under  which  they  at  present  labour,  a 
comprehensive  measure,  embracing  all 
the  evils  which  we  have  dwelt  upon» 
must  aecompemj/  any  legislative  attempt 
to  confer  a  salutary  system  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  rising  generation  of 
workpeople.  Put  an  end  to  the  five 
evils  which  we  have  pointed  out^  and 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  seeds 
of  a  moral  and  religious  trainings 
which  will  speedily  work  the  regene- 
ration of  the  factory  population  of 
England.  Neglect  this,  and  aU  the 
education  in  the  world  will  proye 
abortive. 
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Ik  a  small  tavern  at  Nottingham  was 
a  large  but  low-roofed  room — with 
the  heavy  beams,  blackened  by  smoke, 
almost  touching  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  taller  guests — in  which,  on  the 
flight  after  that  of  which  we  have  just 
apoken,  were  assembled  as  many  per- 
sons as  it  could  well  contain ;  and  a 
strange  scene  of  confusion  it  presented. 
Hats  and  feathers,  swords  and  dag- 
gers, pipes  and  glasses,  bottles  and 
plates,  big  men  and  little,  men  of  war 
and  men  of  peace,  an  atmosphere  com- 
posed of  smoke,  of  the  ftimes  of  wine^ 
the  smell  of  strong  waters  and  of  beer, 
and  the  odour  of  several  large  pieces 
of  roast  meat,  together  with  innume- 
rable sounds  of  innumerable  kinds, 
oaths,  cries  for  the  tapster  And  the 
bby»  loud  laughter,  low  murmurs,  the 
lioa^se  a6'<&usation,  the  fierce  rejoinder, 
the  sustained  disdiission,  the  prosy 
tale,  and  the  dull  Shore,  as  well  as  the 
naif  drunken  sohg,  had  all  their  place 

i*h  thd  apartment,  which  might  well 
iav(9  ibeeii  s^hosed  the  tap-room  of 
the  Vo^er  o^  Babel.  The  hottse  was,  in 
short,  a  place  of  Presort  for  the  lower 
order  of  cavaliers,  and  the  hour  that  at 
#hicn  the  ^eatei*  pak-t  having  supped, 
^'ere  betlikiug  themselves  to  their 
drink  With  the  laudable  determination, 
wen  but  too  cdittYhOh,  of  leaving  then^- 
8etv%d  As  little  wit  a&  posisible  till  the 
nejLtdi6h)!%. 

"^Bdsth^vMdi  It Builteeth r bried 
a  tafi  ibAn  ^th  Ik  necuIiaJrly  coh- 
atruc^i^d  h6le.  ^  t  will  And  the  Vood 
jputh,  if  he  W^e  ih  a  hundred  Hulh. 
wlbatl  Hull  td  Ynet  or  \  to  tttdl  ?  as 
the  poet  says.  I  know,  if  I  cim  bring 
the  girl  back  out  of  his  clutches,  where 
a  hundred  crowns  are  to  be  got.  We 
have  open  hands  amongst  us;  but 
mark  me,  master,  if  you  are  deceiving 
xne  I  will  cut  your  ears  off." 
I  The  man  whom  he  addressed  was  a 
small,  sharp-eyed  man,  reddish  in  the 
hair  and  pale  about  the  gills ;  but  he 
answered  stoutly-* 


"  That's  what  you  dare  not.  Master 
Barecolt." 

"  Dare  not !"  cried  Barecolt,  seizing 
a  knife  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
starting  up  with  an  ominous  look — 
«  Dare  not  1  What  is  it  that  I  dare 
not  ?  Now,  look  you,  repeat  that  word 
again,  and  you  shall  go  forth  of  this 
room  with  no  more  ears  than  a  grinder's 
cur.  Dare  not  I  thou  small  chandler, 
I  could  break  you  across  my  knee  like 
a  piece  of  rotten  wood." 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  he 
said,  and  the  small  man  felt  the  force 
of  that  truth,  so  that  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  lower  his  tone. 

**  I  meant  I  would  take  the  law  of 
you  if  you  did,"  he  said ;  "  so  no  more 
of  cuttmg  off  ears,  Master  Barecolt, 
for  we  have  sharp  justices  in  Notting- 
ham. But  what  I  said  is  very  true. 
I  know  old  Dry  very  well — have  known 
hikn,  indeed,  these  twelve  years.  When 
first  he  used  to  come  to  Hull  to  buy 
goods  of  the  Hamburghers,  I  had  a 
shop  there,  where  he  used  to  stop  and 
take  a  glass  of  cinnamon  now  and  then. 
But  he  has  grown  a  great  man  now, 
and  would  hardly  notioe  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, especially  als  he  was  riding 
with  men  of  war." 

**  And  you  are  sure  he  had  a  woman 
with  him  ?"  asked  Barecolt,  resuhning 
his  seat,  and  fUling  his  ghiss. 

**  A  sort  of  girl,  maynap  some  six- 
teen years  of  m^,"  answei^  hb  com- 
panion. '<  She  looked  somewhat  rueful 
too,  with  her  eyes  oast  upon  the  ground 
as  she  rode  along." 

"  That's  she,"  replied  BaSreeolt, « 'tb 
beyond  all  doubt.  What  does  the  dried 
herring  at  Hull,  I  wonder— -Let  me  see. 
It  would  take  some  threescore  men  to 
capture  Hull,  I  doubt  ?" 

**  Three  score  I"  exclaimed  the  other, 
''some  thirty  thousand  you  mean." 

Barecolt  gave  him  a  look  of  unutte- 
rable contempt.  *<  Four  petards,"  he 
said,  continuing  his  own  calculations 
in  an  under  tone,  **  for  the  cater  gate^ 
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the  bridge,  the  inner  gate,  and  one 
to  spare — ha — threescore  men — half 
mast  be  musketeers — well,  there  is 
Hughes's  company.     I  will  do  it" 

"  You  had  better  not  try,"  answered 
his  companion.  "  I  could  tell  you  a 
much  better  plan  if  you  would  strike 
li  bargain  in  an  honest  way,  and  give 
me  half  the  reward  for  finding  this 
young  woman,  as  you  say  there  are 
great  folks  looking  after  her." 

"  Half  the  reward,  thou  little  Car- 
thagenian !"  exclaimed  Barecolt.  "  By 
my  faith,  if  you  have  half  the  reward 
you  shall  have  half  the  danger  too ; 
and  a  quarter  of  it  would  turn  your 
liver  as  white  as  a  hen  pigeon's." 

"  Why,  I  will  save  you  all  danger 
if  YOU  will  listen  to  me,"  answered  the 
small  gentleman.  "  I  will  tell  you  my 
plan  and  you  shall  judge,  and  what- 
ever risk  there  is,  I  will  share  readily 
enough.  I  know  all  the  houses  that 
Dry  frequents  in  Hull ;  all  his  haunts, 
from  the  store  where  he  used  to  buy 
dried  beef  and  neat's  tongues  salted, 
to  the  shop  where  he  used  to  take  the 
fourth  glass  of  strong  waters.  If  you 
w-ill  put  off  your  swaffger  and  your 
feathers,  clothe  yourself  like  a  puritan, 
and  walk  demurely,  we  will  take  two 
companions,  slip  into  Hull  with  a  cou- 
ple of  horse-loads  of  drapery,  find  out 
irhere  Master  Dry  lodges,  and  while 
I  busy  him  with  a  little  speculation  in 
his  own  way,  by  which  I  can  easily 
make  him  believe  that  he  will  fill  his 
pockets,  you  can  deal  with  the  girl  and 
get  her  out  of  the  city." 

**  Clothe  myself  like  a  puritan,"  said 
Barecolt,  thoughtfully,  <'that  is  the 
only  difficult  part  of  the  affair ;  for 
unless  I  steal  old  Major  RandaVs  suit 
of  black,  where  I  am  to  get  a  pious 
doublet  I  know  not.  The  fifty  crowns 
Lord  Walton  gave  me  have  been  spent 
on  this  new  bravery  and  sundry  pot- 
tle pots,  together  with  things  that 
shall  be  nameless,  friend  Tibbetts ; 
but  by  my  faith,  I  will  go  and  ask  the 
good  lord  for  more.  He  will  not 
gprndge  the  pistoles  if  we  can  get  Mis- 
tress Arrah  back  again  to  him.  He*8 
as  fond  of  her  as  a  hen  of  her  chickens, 
—yet  all  in  honour.  Master  Tibbets^- 
all  in  honour,  upon  my  life — I  will  go 
this  minute  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
this  pint ;"  and  again  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drained  it  at  a  draught.  He  then 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  ujio&  ^  wait  here  for  me  and  I 


will  be  back  in  a  minute,"  when  an 
officer  was  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke,  entering  by  the  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  After  gazing 
round  for  a  minute,  from  table  to 
table,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  Is  one 
Captain  Barecolt  here  ?  He  is  wanted 
by  the  king." 

**  I  knew  it !"  cried  Barecolt,  giving 
a  towering  look  at  Master  Tibbets. 
"  I  was  sure  of  it — my  great  services—- 
Sir,  my  name  is  Barecolt,  and  your 
very  humble  servant." 

The  officer  gazed  at  him  with  a 
look  of  some  consideration  and  sur- 
prise,— «*  My  good  friend,"  he  said, 
"you  seem  scarcely  fit  to  obey  the  king's 
summons — you  have  been  drinking. 

"  So  does  his  majesty  I  wot,  when 
he  is  thirsty,"  rep&ed  Barecolt,  no- 
thing abashed ;  "  but  if  it  be  of  pro- 
portions you  speak — if  it  be  quantity 
makes  the  difference,  I  will  soon  re- 
medy the  amount  of  wine  within,  by 
the  application  of  water  without.  I 
am  not  drunk,  sir,  I  never  was  drank 
in  my  life.  No,  sir,  nor  was  I  evet 
the  worse  for  liquor,  as  it  is  termed^ 
though  of^en  much  the  better  for  it. 
But  whenever  I  find  my  eyes  a  little 
misty,  and  see  a  fringe  round  the  can- 
dles; or  feel  the  floor  move  in  an 
unusual  manner,  or  the  cups  dance 
without  any  one  touching  them,  I  have 
a  secret  for  remedying  suoh  irregula- 
rities, which  secret  lies,  like  truth,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  Hold — Tapster^ 
I  have  drunk  wine  enough  to-night  to 
justify  me  in  calling  for  water,  even 
in  a  tavern.  Tapster,  I  say,  get  me 
a  bucket  of  cold  water  from  the  pump 
and  put  it  down  before  the  door,  then 
bring  a  napkin  to  take  off  the  super- 
fluous— I  remember  when  I  was  in 
the  palatinate  going  to  see  the  ^eat 
tun ." 

'*  Sir,  we  have  no  time  for  tales^*' 
said  the  officer  drily,  "  the  king  wuts. 
Make  yourself  as  sober  as  you  can  and 
as  speedily  as  possible.** 

«*  Sir,  I  am  with  you  In  an  instant," 
rejoined  Barecolt.  '*  Master  Tibbets^ 
wait  here  till  I  come  back.  You  can 
iinish  the  tankard  for  me,  it  is  paid  for.*' 

Thus  sayinff  he  went  forth,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes,  buttoninig 
up  his  collar,  with  his  scattered  hair 
somewhat  dishevelled  and  dripping; 
and  saying  he  was  ready,  he  followed 
the  officer,  making  another  sign  to 
Tibbets  to  wait  for  Im  return. 
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«  Who  is  that  fellow?" 

"  What  the  devil  can  the  king  want 
with  him?" 

"  Why  it's  Captain  Barccolt,  of 
RandaFs." 

''  I  think  the  king  might  hare  cho- 
sen a  better  man." 

*•  That's  a  lie.  There  is  not  a  bet- 
ter man  in  the  service." 

**  He's  a  bragging  fool." 

'*  I  dare  say  a  coward  too." 

*'  No,  no  I  no  coward  for  all  his 
brags." 

Sach  were  some  of  the  observations 
which  followed  Barecolt*s  departure 
with  the  officer*  while  they  wended 
on  their  way  through  the  streets  of 
Nottingham  to  the  king's  lodging, 
whither  we  shall  take  leave  to  follow 
them.  The  style  and  semblance  of  a 
court  was'  kept  up  long  after  the  royal 
authority  was  gone ;  and  in  the  first 
room  which  Barecolt  entered  was  a 
number  of  servants  and  attendants. 
Beyond  that  was  a  vacant  chamber, 
and  then  a  small  ante-room,  in  which 
a  pale  boy,  in  a  page's  dress,  sat  read- 
ing by  a  lamp.  He  looked  up,  as  the 
captain  and  his  conductor  appeared, 
but  did  not  offer  to  move  till  the  offi- 
cer told  him  to  go  in,  and  say  to  his 
majesty,  that  Captain  Barecolt  was  in 
attendance;  on  which  he  rose,  opened 
a  door  opposite,  and  knocked  at  a 
second,  which  appeared  within.  Voices 
were  heard  speaking ;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  the  boy  repeated  the 
signal,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and 
he  made  the  announcement. 

''  Let  him  wait,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
for  about  twenty  minutes  the  worthy 
captain  remained,  his  head  getting  each 
moment  cooler,  and  freer  from  the 
fumes  of  the  wine ;  but  his  fancy 
cnly  became  the  more  active  and  ram- 
pant, and  running  away  with  him  over 
the  open  plain  of  possibility,  without 
the  slightest  heed  of  whither  she  was 
carrying  her  rider.  Having  already 
ffiven  the  reader  a  sample  of  her  do- 
ings with  Captain  Barecolt  in  a  pre* 
ceding  chapter,  we  will  spare  him  on 
.the  present  occasion,  especially  as  it 
would  take  much  more  time  to  re- 
count her  vagaries  in  the  good  gentle- 
man's brain  than  it  did  for  Tier  to 
enact  them. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a 
Toice  pronounced  the  words,  **  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  I"  at  which  sound  the 
captain  adyanced,  and   entered,  not 


without  some  trepidation — for  there 
is  something  in  majesty,  eyen  when 
shorn  of  its  beams,  that  is  not  to  be 
lightlied  by  common  men. 

The  king  was  seated  at  a  table  in  a 
small  room,  with  lights  and  papers 
before  him,  and'  three  or  four  gentle- 
men were  standing  round,  of  whom 
Barecolt  knew  but  one,  even  by  sight. 
That  one  was  the  Earl  of  Beverly, 
who,  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his 
hand,  stood  a  little  behind  Charles 
upon  the  king's  right.  The  monarch 
wore  his  hat  and  plume,  and  the  full 
light  was  shining  on  his  fine  melan- 
choly features,  which  looked  more  sad 
rather  than  more  cheerful  for  a  ^nt 
smile  that  was  passing  over  hb  lip. 
His  fair  right  hand  lay  upon  the  table, 
with  the  fingers  clasped  round  a  roll 
of  papers,  upon  which  they  closed  and 
opened  more  than  once*  while  Bare- 
colt advanced  to  the  end  of  the  table 
with  a  low  bow;  and  the  monarch 
gazed  at  him  attentively  for  a  few 
moments. 

''Your  name  is  Barecolt?"  asked 
the  king  at  length. 

"  It  is,  may  it  please  your  majesty," 
replied  the  captain. 

*'  You  have  been  much  in  France,  I 
think  ?**  continued  Charles. 

'<  Many  years,  sire,"  answered  the 
soldier,  ''and  speak  the  language  as 
my  own." 

"Good!"  said  the  king.  "With 
what  parts  of  the  country  are  you 
most  acquainted?" 

"  With  all  parts,  your  majesty," 
rejoined  the  captain,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  recover  his  loquacity,  which 
had  been  somewhat  checked  by  the 
first  effect  of  the  kind's  presence. 
"  I  have  been  in  the  nortn,  sire,  where 
I  fought  against  Fuentez ;  and  I  have 
travelled  all  over  the  ground  round 
Paris.  I  know  every  part  of  Picardy 
and  Isle  of  France.  Normandy,  too, 
I  have  run  through  in  every  direction, 
and  could  find  my  way  fk'om  Cauda- 
bec  to  Alen^on  with  my  eyes  blind- 
folded. Poitou  and  Mam  I  am  tho- 
roughly conversant  with ;  and  know 
all  tne  towns  on  the  Loire  and  in  the 
Orleanois — the  passes  of  the  Cevennes, 
the  Forez,  and  the  Yivarais." 

But  Charles  waved  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "Enough!  enouffh!  Now,  tell 
roe,  if  you  were  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy — say  at  Pont  an-de-Mer— 
and  had  to  make  yotir  way  secretly 
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to    Paris>    what    course  would    you 
take  r 

"  Please  your  majesty,  Pont  au-de- 
Mer  is  not  a  seaport,"  replied  Bare- 
colt.  The  king  smiled,  and  Barecolt 
continued — "I  know  it  well,  and  a 
pretty  little  town  it  is,  upon  the 
Rille." 

«*  Well,  well,"  said  the  king  ;  **  sup- 
pose you  were  landed  at  Harfleur, 
then, — I  did  hut  wish  to  try  you,  sir, 
—how  would  you  direct  your  course 
for  Paris  from  Harfleur?" 

"  If  I  were  to  go  secretly,  may  it 
please  your  majesty,**  was  the  reply, 
*^  I  do  not  think  1  should  go  near 
Pont  au-de-Mer  at  all,  for  then  I 
must  pass  through  Rouen,  where  they 
are  cute  and  cunning,  ask  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  look  to  passes  sharply. 
No ;  I  would  rather  take  a  little 
round  by  Lisieux,  Evreux,  and  Pacy, 
or,  perhaps,  keep  still  farther  out  from 
the  Seine,  and  come  upon  Paris  by 
Dreux,  Pontchartrain,  and  Versailles. 
Then  they  would  never  suspect  one 
came  from  the  sea-side." 

The  king  slowly  nodded  his  head 
with  a  satisfied  air,  saying — '<  I  see  you 
know  what  you  speak  of,  my  friend. 
My  Lord  of  Beverly,  this  will  do. 
If  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  more 
questions  before  you  trust  yourself  to 
his  guidance,  pray  do  so." 

"  Oh  no,  sire,"  replied  the  earl ; 
**  I  satisfied  myself  by  my  conversation 
with  Major  Randal  before  I  spoke 
with  your  majesty  upon  the  subject. 
He  assures  me  that  Captain  Barecolt 
knows  France  well,  and  I  have  had 
cause  to  be  aware  that  he  is  a  service- 
able companion  in  moments  of  danger. 
There  is  but  one  bad  habit  which  I 
trust  Captain  Barecolt  will  lay  aside 
for  the  time,  that  is,  too  much  talking. 
I  am  going,  sir,  to  Paris,  on  business 
of  importance.  The  road  that  I  know, 
is  not  now  open  to  mc,  and  I  have 
need  of  one  to  accompany  me  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  country 
through  which  I  have  to  pass.  By  his 
majesty's  permission,  and  on  Major 
Randal's  recommendation,  I  have 
chosen  you,  sir,  for  a  service  which  will 
be  rewarded  according  as  it  is  well  per- 
formed. But  you  must  recollect,  that 
the  least  whisper  that  I  am  not  what 
I  seem,  may  prove  my  ruin,  though  it 
can  benefit  no  other  party,  as  it  is  to 
avoid  sending  despatches  that  I  go 
myself." 


**  You  need  not  be  afraid,  mv 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "  for  though 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  yet  it  has 
always  been  my  rule  to  stick  to  the 
cause  I  first  espouse,  till  my  engage* 
ment  be  up.  If  I  do  sell  myself  to 
the  best  bidder,  as  soon  as  I  have 
touched  a  crown  the  market  is  over. 
I  am  no  more  for  sale.  The  goods 
are  disposed  of;  and  if  I  were  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy  even  for  an  hour^ 
I  should  look  upon  it,  that  I  was  steal* 
ing  myself — a  sort  o(felo  de  se,  in  the 
code  of  honour  which  I  never  did  and 
never  will  be  guilty  of.  Then,  as  for 
discretion,  my  lord,  I  declare^  upon  mj 
word,  that  all  the  time  I  am  with  yoa 
I  will  not  utter  one  syllable  of  truth. 
I  will  be  all  one  tall  lie,  saving  his 
majesty's  presence.  You  sha'n't  have 
to  accuse  me  of  speaking  truth  indis- 
creetly, depend  upon  it.'* 

*'  But  speaking  too  much  at  alU 
Master  Barecolt,  may  do  as  much 
harm,"  replied  Lord  Beverly ;  ^  a  lie 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  manage.'* 

"  For  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt,  with 
a  low  bow ;  <<  but  I  am  experienced, 
sir,  and  owe  my  life  some  twenty  times 
over  to  a  well-managed  fiction.  Oh  1 
a  clumsy  lie  is  a  hateful  thing,  not  to 
be  tolerated  amongst  gentlemen ;  and 
a  timid  lie  is  still  worse,  for  it  shows 
cowardice ;  but  a  good  bold  false- 
hood, well  supported  and  dexterously 
planted,  is  as  good  as  a  battery  at  any 
time." 

*'  Not  a  very  creditable  sort  of 
weapon,"  said  Charles,  with  a  grave 
brow.  <<  But  enough  of  this,  sir. 
Where  to  deceive  an  enemy  in  open 
strife,  to  gain  a  mighty  object,  such  as 
security,  or  conceal  one's  needful  pro- 
ceedings from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  no  right  to  pry,  is  the  end  pro- 
posed— some  palliation  may  be  founds 
perhaps,  for  a  deviation  from  the  strict 
truth.  Would  it  were  not  sometimes 
necessary,"  he  added,  looking  round, 
as  if  doubtful  of  the  approval  of  all 
present ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  to  speak 
unnecessary  untruths  is  as  dangperous 
as  it  is  foolish,  and  as  foolish  as  it  is 
wickec'." 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  an- 
swered  Barecolt,  whose  self- confidence 
had  now  fully  returned,  *'  what  your 
majesty  says  is  quite  just :  but  some  of 
these  necessary  lies  I  suppose  we  must 
tell  from  the  beginning.    Neither  I 
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nor  my  lord  tlie  earl,  I  take  it,  must 
pass  for  Englishmen,  or  there  will  be 
no  more  secrecy.  We  must  both  say 
we  are  Frenchmen,  or  Dutchmen,  or 
Italians — a  good  big  falsehood  to  com- 
mence with. ' 

Lord  Beverly  laughed.  *'  I  am 
afraid,  sire,**  he  observed,  "  we  must 
say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  or  we 
shall  have  a  strange  treatise  upon 
Ethics  ;  but,  however,  as  we  go  across 
the  country  to  embark,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  drill  my  friend  here  to  use  his 
tongue  as  little  as  may  be,  so  that  we 
shall  be  spared  more  fraud  than  need- 
fid.  I  will  now  humbly  take  my 
leave  of  your  migesty,  having  received 
my  instructions,  and  by  day-break  to- 
morrow I  will  be  on  my  way.  May 
God  graciously  speed  your  mi^esty*s 
cause  during  my  absence."  Thus 
saying,  he  bent  one  knee,  and  kissed 
Charles's  hand,  and  then  making  a 
rign  to  Barecolt  to  follow^  he  quitted 
the  presence. 


*'  Now,  Master  Barecolt,"  said  the 
earl,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
street,  "  I  know  you  are  a  man  of 
action.  Be  with  me  by  four  to-mor- 
row. There  is  something  for  your 
preparations.'*  And  he  put  a  small, 
but  heavy  leathern  bag  m  his  hand, 
adding,  "  That  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
a  soldier,  I  know.*' 

"  Good  faith,  I  must  speak  with 
Lord  Walton  before  I  go,"  answered 
Barecolt,  "though  it  be  somewhat 
late." 

"  Well,  then,  come  ouick,"  replied 
the  earl;  and  he  led  tne  way  to  the 
lodging  of  his  friend,  where,  while 
Barecolt  entertained  the  young  noble- 
man for  near  an  hour  in  a  room 
below.  Lord  Beverly  passed  some 
sweet,  though  parting  moments  with 
bright  Annie  Walton  ;  and  when  he 
left  her,  her  cheek  was  glowing,  and 
her  eyelids  moist  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


In  a  remote  part  of  the  country — for 
England  had  then  remote  parts  and 
lonely,  which  are  now  broad  and  open 
to  the  busy  world — rode  along,  a  little 
before  nightfall,  a  small  party  of  about 
ten  persons.  The  weatner  was  clear 
and  mild ;  but  there  was  in  the  evening 
light  and  in  the  autumnal  hues,  that 
touch  of  melancholy  which  always  ac- 
companies the  passing  away  of  any 
thing  that  is  bright,  whether  it  be  a 
summers  day  or  a  fair  season,  a  joy 
or  a  hope.  The  country  was  flat  and 
unbroken;  but  nevertheless  the  eye 
had  no  scope  to  roam,  for  tall  gloomy- 
looking  rows  of  trees  flanked  the  nar- 
row road  on  either  side,  and  many 
similar  lines  divided  the  plain  into 
small  fields,  which  they  shaded  from 
the  sun,  except  when  he  towered  at 
his  highest  noon.  A  river,  some  four 
or  five  yards  across,  slow  and  almost 
stagnant,  crept  along  at  the  side  of 
the  lane,  with  the  current  just  per- 
ceptible in  the  middle,  where  the  wa- 
ter seemed  bright  and  limpid  enough  : 
but  further  towards  the  side  the  thick 
weeds  were  seen  rising  from  the  bot- 
tom and  spreading  over  the  surface, 
till,  at  the  very  edge,  they  became 
tangled  into  an  impenetrable  green 
massi  fringed  with  flags  and  rushes. 


Over  the  clearer  part  of  the  stream 
darted  the  busy  water-spider,  and 
whirling  in  the  air  above  were  my- 
riads of  gnats,  rising  with  their  irri- 
tating hum  in  tall  columns,  like  the 
sands  of  the  desert  when  lifted  up  by 
the  whirlwind.  The  light  was  gray 
and  solemn,  and  one  needed  to  Took 
to  the  sky  to  see  that  the  sun  had  not 
actually  set. 

After  riding  along  this  road  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  a  large  stone» 
somewhat  like  a  gravestone,  appeared 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  water,  and 
one  of  the  horsemen  having  dis- 
mounted to  examine  what  inscription 
it  bore,  decyphered,  amongst  the  moss 
and  lichens  that  covered  it,  the  fol- 
lowing agreejible intelligence:  "Here, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1613,  and  on  the 
19th  day  of  the  month  of  November, 
Matthew  Peters  was  murdered  by  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  was  executed 
for  the  same  on  the  1 0th  of  the  month 
of  December  next  ensuing,  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  the  worshipful  John 
Slackman  mayor.  Reader,  take  warn- 
ing by  his  fate.     Go  and  do  not  like- 

*     tt 
wise. 

If  the  party  was  sad  before,  this 
memento  of  crime  and  suffering  did 
not  tend   to  make  it  merrier:    the 
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horseman  mounted  his  horse  again, 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  ano- 
ther mile  and  a  half,  when,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ahout  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  road,  which — though  it  was  still 
seen  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  till 
it  lost  itself  in  the  shadows — seemed  to 
lead  nowhere,  so  dull  and  desolate  did 
it  look,  there  appeared  a  large  shadj 
building,  to  the  stone-paved  fore-court 
of  which  the  river  formed  a  sort  of 
moat. 

First  came  a  square  tower  of  red 
brick,  edged  with  stone  which  had 
once  been  white,  but  now  was  green ; 
then  followed  a  dull  low  wall,  probably 
that  of  some  long  corridor,  for  a  slated 
roof  hung  over  it,  and  two  narrow 
windows  gave  the  interior  a  certain 
portion  of  light.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  large  centre,  or  corps  de  logis, 
flat  and  formal,  solemn  and  unre- 
sponding,  with  similar  small  windows, 
and  a  vast  deep  doorway.  Another 
long  low  line  of  brickwork  came  after, 
and  then  another  square  tower,  and 
then  another  mass  of  brickwork,  dif- 
fering from  the  former  in  size  and 
shape,  but  retaining  the  same  style 
and  displaying  the  same  melancholy 
aspect,  ^fo  ivy  grew  up  around  it  to 
break  the  lines  and  angles.  Not  a 
tree  was  before  it  to  take  off  its  dull 
formality.  All  was  heavy,  and  vast, 
and  g^ave ;  and  to  look  upon  it  one 
could  hardly  convince  oneself,  not  that 
it  was  inhabited,  but  that  it  had  been 
cheered  by  the  warm  presence  of  hu- 
man life  for  yrars.  No  sound  was 
heard,  no  moving  thing  was  seen,  ex- 
cept when  one  raised  one's  eyes  in 
search  of  chimneys,  and  there  one  or 
two  tall  columns  of  smoke  rose  slowly 
and  seriously  towards  the  sky,  as  if 
they  had  made  a  covenant  with  the 
wind  not  to  disturb  their  quiet  and 
upright  course. 

Over  the  water,  from  the  stone- 
court  which  we  have  mentioned,  swung 
a  drawbridge,  which  was  half  elevated, 
being  hooked  up  by  one  of  the  links 
of  the  thick  chain  that  suspended  it  to 
the  posts  on  the  other  side,  and  here 
one  of  the  men  of  the  party,  for  it 
consisted  both  of  men  and  women^ 
pulled  in  his  horse,  saying — 

"This  is  Langley  Hall,  my  lord." 

*•  I  know,**  answered  Lord  Walton 

with  a  sigh.     "  It  is  long  since  I  have 

been  here,  but  I  remember  it.     We 

fee  it  At  aa  unfavQurable  houfi  dear 


Annie.     It  looks  more  cheerful  in  the 
full  light." 

«*  Oh  that  matters  not,  Charles,'* 
answered  Miss  Walton,  in  a  gentle 
tone;  ''sunshine  or  shade  are  within 
the  heart  more  than  without ;  and  I 
shall  And  it  gay  or  sad  as  those  I  loye 
fare  well  or  ill." 

"  How  shall  we  get  in?"  asked  Lord 
Walton,  "  the  drawbridge  is  half  up.** 

''  Oh,  there  is  the  bell  behind  the 
posts,"  replied  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken ;  and,  dismounting,  he  pulled 
a  rope,  which  produced  a  loud  bat 
heavy  sound,  more  like  the  great  bell 
of  a  church  than  that  of  an  ordinarr 
mansion.  Some  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes elapsed  without  any  one  appear* 
ing  to  answer  this  noisy  summons; 
but  at  length  an  old  whiteheaded  man 
came  out  and  asked  cautiously  before 
he  let  down  the  bridge,  who  was  there. 

"  It  is  Lord  Walton  and  his  sister^'* 
answered  the  voimg  nobleman ;  *'  let 
down  the  hridge,  good  man.  Lady 
Margaret  expects  us." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that,  I  know  thatT* 
rejoined  the  old  servant ;  but  stilly 
instead  of  obeying  the  directions  he 
had  received,  he  retrod  his  steps 
slowly  towards  the  house.  His  con- 
duct was  soon  explidned  by  his  calling 
aloutl —  "  William,  William  1  Come 
and  help  here  I  The  bridge  is  too 
much  for  one,  and  here  is  the  young 
lord  and  a  whole  host  of  people,  men^ 
women,  and  children. — Perhaps  it  is 
not  the  young  lord,  after  all.  He  waa 
a  curly-pated  boy  when  last  I  saw  him, 
and  this  looks  like  a  colonel  of  horse.** 

*'  Time !  tinie !  Master  Dixon ; 
time  may  make  us  all  colonels  of 
horse,"  answered  a  brisk-looking  youth 
in  a  ti^ht  doublet,  which  set  off  his 
sturdy  limbs  to  good  advantage,  as  he 
strode  forward  to  the  old  man's 


sistance. 

"Time  is  a  strange  changer  of 
curly  hair.  Doubtless,  your  good 
dame  patted  your  head  some  years 
agone,  and  called  you  her  pretty  boy  j 
and  now  if  she  were  to  see  yon,  the 
mother  would  not  know  her  son,  bat 
would  call  you  uncle  or  grandpapa." 

"  And  so  I  was  a  pretty  boy — that 
is  very  true,"  answered  the  old  man^ 
coming  forward  agun  towards  the 
bridge,  well  pleased  with  ancient  me« 
mories:   "and  my  mother  did  often 

Sat  my  head — Lord,  I  remember  it  as 
;  it  were  bat  yesterday.** 
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*'  Ah>  but  you  have  seen  a  good 
many  yesterdays  since  then.  Master 
Dixon/'  rejoined  the  young  man,  fol- 
lowing to  the  edge  of  the  river,  with 
the  wise  air  of  self-satisfied  youth. 
'*Now,  Master  Dixon,  you  unhook 
while  I  pull;**  and  as 'the  bridge  was 
slowly  let  down  he  added,  "  Give  you 
good  even,  iny  lord.  You  are  welcome 
to  Langley.  Good  even,  lady.  You 
lure  welcome,  too,  and  so  are  all  these 
inretty  dames.  My  lady  will  be  right 
glad  to  see  you  all." 

His  words  were  cheerful,  and  there 
Is  Bomethinff  very  re-assuring  in  the 
gay  tones  of  the  human  voice.  They 
seem,  in  the  hour  of  despondency  and 
gloom,  to  assure  us  that  all  is  not  sad- 
Oess  in  the  world ;  that  there  is  truly 
inch  a  thing  as  hope ;  that  there  are 

Sioments  of  eiyoyment,  and  that  the 
eart  is  not  altogether  forbidden  to  be 
liappv — all  matters  of  which  we  en- 
tertain many  doubts  when  the  cloud 
of  sorrow  first  falls  upon  us  and  hides 
the  brighter  things  of  life  from  our 
•yes. 

How  often  is  it  that  the  reality  be- 
Ces  the  outside  appearance  —  if  not 
always,  at  least  generally.  In  dealing 
with  all  things,  moral  and  physical, 
man  deceives  nimself  and  is  deceived, 
and  never  can  tell  the  core  by  the 
rind.  These  are  truisms,  reader ;  very 
trite,  very  often  repeated.  I  know 
it ;  I  write  them  as  such-:  but  do  you 
act  upon  them?  or  you?  or  you? — 
Where  is  the  man  that  does  t  And 
if  there  be  a  man,  where  is  the  wo- 
man? The  demagogue  is  judged  by 
his  words,  the  preacher  by  his  sermon, 
the  statesman  by  his  eloquence,  the 
lover  by  his  looks.  All  seeming — no- 
thing but  seeming ;  and  it  is  not  till 
we  come  to  taste  the  fruit  that  we 
learn  the  real  flavour. 

All  had  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  in 
Langley  Hall ;  and  the  sadness  which 
Annie  Walton  had  felt  in  parting  with 
her  brother,  when  strife  and  danger 
were  before  him,  had,  it  is  true, 
though  she  would  not  own  it,  been 
deepened  by  the  cold  aspect  of  her 
future  habitation.  But  the  man*s 
cheerful  tone  first  raised  the  corner  of 
the  curtain ;  and  when  on  entering 
the  wide  old  hall,  she  saw  the  mellow  . 
light  of  the  setting  sun  pouring  over 
a  wide  champaign  country,  through  a 
tall  window  on  the  other  side,  and  co- 
vering the  marble  floor  as  if  with  a 


network  of  light  and  shade,  while  here 
a  bright  suit  of  armour,  and  there  a 
cluster  of  well-arranged  arms,  and 
there  a  large  picture  of  some  ancient 
lord  of  the  place,  caught  the  rays  and 

? flowed  with  a  look  of  peaceful  com- 
brt,  she  felt  revived  and  relieved. 
The  next  moment,  from  a  door  at  the 
far  end  on  the  right,  came  forth  an 
old  lady,  somewhat  tall  and  upright, 
in  her  long  stays,  with  a  coif  upon  ner 
head,  in  token  of  widowhood,  and  her 
silver-white  hair  glistenine  beneath  it, 
but  withal  a  bland  and  pleasant  smile 
upon  her  wrinkled  face,  and  fire,  al- 
most as  bright  as  that  of  youth,  in  her 
undimmed  eye.  She  embraced  her 
nephew  and  niece  with  all  the  affection 
and  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  taking 
Annie  by  the  hand,  g^ed  on  and 
kissed  her  again,  saying — 

<'  Not  like  thy  mother,  Annie !  not 
like  thy  mother :  and  yet  the  eyes — 
ay,  too,  and  the  lips,  now  you  look 
grave.  But  come ;  Charles,  come. 
See  where  I  sit,  with  my  sole  compa- 
nion for  the  last  ^ve  years,  except 
when  good  Dr.  Blunt  comes  over  from 
Hull  to  tell  me  news,  or  the  vicar  sits 
with  me  for  an  hour  on  Friday." 

As  she  spoke  she  led  them  into  a 
large  room,  wainscotted  with  dark 
chesnut-wood,  and  from  out  of  the 
recess  of  the  window,  where  the  sun- 
shine fell,  rose  a  tall  shaggy  deer- 
hound,  and  with  steps  mi^estical  and 
slow  walked  up  to  the  young  lord  and 
lady,  examined  first  the  one  and  then 
the  other  with  close  attention,  stretch- 
ed himself  out  with  a  weary  yawn, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  all  was  right, 
laid  himself  down  again  to  doze, 
where  he  had  been  before. 

"  See,  Charles,  see  what  a  shrewd 
dog  it  is,"  cried  the  old  lady:  ''he 
knows  whom  he  may  trust  and  whom 
he  may  not,  in  a  moment.  I  had  old 
Colonel  Northcote  here  the  other  day. 
What  he  came  for  I  know  not,  though 
I  do  know  him  to  be  a  rogue;  for 
Basto  there  did  nought  but  growl  and 
show  his  white  teeth  close  to  the  good 
man*8  legs,  till  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  unbitten.'* 

"I  sometimes  wish  we  had  their 
instinct,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  rather 
than  our  sense,"  replied  her  nephew  ; 
«  for  one  is  often  much  more  service- 
able than  the  other.** 

"  Much  keener,  Charles,  at  all 
events,"  answered  the  old  lady ;  *'and 
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so  you  are  here  at  length.  Well  I 
got  all  the  letters,  and  Annie  shall  be 
another  in  the  hall  when  jou  are 
gone ;  and  when  she  is  tired  of  the 
old  woman  she  has  a  sunny  chamber 
where  the  robins  sing,  for  her  own 
thoughts ;  and  she  shall  be  free  to 
come  and  go  according  to  all  stipula- 
tions, and  no  question  asked,  were  it 
to  meet  a  gallant  in  the  wood." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  nay,"  cried  Miss 
Walton,  "  why  did  you  write  my  aunt 
such  tides  of  me  ?  My  only  stipula- 
tion was,  indeed,  that  I  might  join 
hiro  whenever  a  pause  came  in  these 
sad  doings,  my  dear  aunt." 

*'  Oh,  you  shall  be  as  free  as  air, 
sweet  nun  I"  replied  Lady  Margaret. 
'<  I  never  could  abide  to  see  a  poor 
bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  tied  by  a 
chain :  and  when  I  was  young,  I  was 
as  wild  and  wilful  as  my  poor  sister 
Ann  was  staid  and  good.  I  have  now 
lived  to  well  nigh  seventy  years,  still 
loving  all  freedom  but  that  which  God 
forbids ;  still  hating  all  thraldom  but 
that  which  love  imposes.  I  have  been 
happy,  too,  in  shaping  my  own  course, 
and  I  would  see  others  happy  in  the 
self-same  way.  Come,  dear  child, 
while  Charles  disposes  of  his  men  I 
will  show  you  your  bower,  where  you 
may  reign,  queen  of  yourself  and  all 
within  it." 

Annie  followed  her  aunt  from  the 
room,  passed  through  another  behind 
it,  and  entered  a  little  sort  of  stone 
hall  or  vestibule,  lighted  from  the  top. 
Four  doors  were  in  the  walls,  and  a 
small  staircase  at  the  further  end,  up 
which  Lady  Margaret  led  the  way  to 
the  first  floor  above,  where  two  doors 
Appeared  on  either  hand,  with  a  gallery, 
fenced  with  an  oaken  balustrade,  run- 
ning round  the  hall,  at  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  Along  this 
gallery  the  old  lady  led  her  young 
niece,  and  then  through  a  long  and 
somewhat  tortuous  passage,  which  was 
crossed  by  another,  some  twenty  yards 
down,  that  branched  off  to  more 
rooms  and  corridors  beyond.  Then 
came  a  turn,  and  then  another  passage, 
and  at  the  end  three  broad  low  steps 
led  lip  to  a  large  door. 

**  Dear  aunt,"  said  Miss  Walton, 
who  had  thought  their  journey  would 
never  end^  "  your  house  b  a  perfect 
labyrinth.  I  shall  never  find  my  way 
back." 

"  It  Is  somewhat   crooked   in   its 


ways,  child,"  answered  Lady  Margaret, 
"  but  you  will  make  it  out  in  time, 
never  fear  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  you 
need  to  know  it.  Now,  here  is  your 
bower  ;"  and  opening  the  door  she 
led  Miss  Walton  into  a  large  room 
looking  to  the  south-west.  The  sun 
had  just  gone  down,  and  the  whol« 
western  sky  was  on  fire  with  his  part- 
ing look,  so  that  a  rosy  light  filled  the 
wide  chamber,  from  a  large  bay  win- 
dow where,  raised  a  step  above  the 
rest  of  the  room,  was  a  little  platform 
with  two  seats,  and  a  small  table  of 
inlaid  wood. 

"  There  I  have  sat  and  worked 
many  a  day,*'  said  the  old  lady,  point- 
ing to  the  window,  **  when  my  poor 
knight  was  at  the  siege  of  Ostend. 
We  lived  together  happily  for  forty 
years,  Annie,  and  i^  was  very  wrong 
of  him  to  go  away  at  last  without 
taking  me  with  him.  However,  we 
shall  soon  meet  again,  that  is  some 
comfort ;  but  I  have  never  dwelt  in 
this  room  since." 

As  she  spoke,  a  slow  pattering 
sound  was  heard  along  the  passage, 
and  then  a  scratch  at  the  door.  <<  It 
is  Basto,*'  said  Lady  Margaret,  *'  he 
has  come  to  see  that  I  am  not  moping 
myself  in  my  old  rooms.  Come  in, 
Basto  ;"  and  opening  the  door  the  dog 
stalked  in,  first  looking  up  in  his  mis- 
tress's face  and  wagging  his  tail  deli- 
berately, and  then  in  that  of  her  fair 
niece  with  a  similar  gratulation. 

"  Ah,  thou  art  a  wise  man,"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  patting  him  on  the 
head.  "  We  are  growing  old,  Basto, 
we^are  growing  old.  My  husband 
brought  him  from  Ireland  ten  years 
ago,  Annie,  and  he  was  then  some  two 
years  old,  so  according  to  dogs'  lives 
he  is  about  fifty,  and  yet  see  what 
teeth  he  has,"  and  she  opened  with  her 
thin,  fair,  shrivelled  hands  the  beast's 
powerful  jaws. 

Miss  Walton  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  taking  a  review  of  her  chamber, 
which  her  kind  aunt  had  certainly 
made  as  comfortable  and  gay  as  migh 
be.  The  colours  of  all  that  it  con- 
tained were  light  and  sparkling,  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  dark  panel- 

ling  which  lined  the  whole  house 

There  were  chairs  and  low  seats  co- 
vered with  yellow  silk,  and  curtains 
of  the  same  stuff  to  draw  across  the 
bay  window.  There  were  sundry  pieces 
of  tapestry  for  the  feet,  covered  with 
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roses  and  lilies,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  vast  oak  mantel-piece  hung  brushes 
of  many-coloured  feathers.  But  there 
was  no  bed  ;  and  the  next  minute, 
after  some  further  admiration  of  the 
dog*s  teeth,  Lady  Margaret  opened  a 
door  on  the  right  of  the  fire-place, 
which  led  into  another  room  beyond, 
fitted  up  as  a  sleeping  chamber,  with 
ih«  same  air  of  comfort  as  the  other. 
Every  thing  was  pointed  out  to  Annie 
as  long  as  any  light  lasted,  and  then 
the  old  lady,  showing  her  a  third  door, 
observed,  "  there  is  a  closet  for  your 
maids  to  sleep  in  ;  but  we  must  get 
bade,  sweet  niece,  for  it  is  growing 
dark,  and  you  will  fancy  goblins  in 
the  passage.*' 

Miss  Walton  laughed,  assuring  her 
that  she  feared  nothing  but  losing  her 
way,  and  the  old  lady  answered,  "  Oh, 
Tou  must  learn,  you  must  learn,  Annie. 
Tis  often  good  to  have  a  place  like 
thu  where  one  may  set  search  at  de- 


fiance. In  the  last  reign  we  had  con- 
spiracies enow,  God  wot,  and  one  poor 
man,  whose  head  thev  wanted,  was 
here  three  days  while  his  enemies  were 
in  the  house ;  but  they  never  found 
him,  and  yet  he  walked  about  at  ease.** 

**  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Walton,  as 
they  made  their  way  back ;  "  how 
might  that  be,  my  dear  aunt.  If  they 
searched  well  in  the  daylight,  I  should 
think  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
escape." 

**  More  than  you  know,  Annie,"  an- 
swered her  aunt,  drily ;  *'  but  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  some  day ;  and 
now  I  will  send  up  William,  who  is  a 
clever  lad,  with  your  maids,  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  brinff  your  flroods 
and  chattels  up.  But  what  is  aU  this 
loud  speaking  I  wonder." 

''I  know  the  voice,  I  think,"  an- 
swered Miss  Walton,  ''but  if  I  am 
right  as  to  the  person,  he  should  have 
been  over  the  seas  long  ago." 


CHAPTER  xu. 


**  For  England*!  war  xertred  th«  cUlm 
Of  erery  nnproCcctod  name  i 
And  iparad  amidat  Ita  flerccat  rafei 
Childhood,  and  womanhood,  and  afa.** 

So  sung  a  great  poet  and  excellent 
man,  but  begging  the  master's  pardon, 
if  war  herself  spared  them,  the  conse- 

?nences  of  war  reached  them  sadly, 
t  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be,  that  in  times  of  civil  contention 
when  anarchy  has  dissolved  the  bonds 
of  law,  the  fierce  passions,  whicti  in 
the  oreasts  of  too  many  are  only  fet- 
tered by  fear,  will  not  break  forth  to 
ravage  and  destroy.  There  never  was 
yet  strife  without  crime,  and  never 
will  be.  Certainly,  such  was  not  the 
case  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, and  many  an  act  was  com- 
mitted with  impunity  under  cover  of 
the  disorders  of  the  time,  of  the  most 
black  and  horrible  character.  True, 
the  justice  still  held  his  seat  upon  the 
bench,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
but  rebellion ;  true,  mayors  and  cor- 
porations existed  in  cities  and  exer- 
cised municipal  authority,  but  the 
power  thus  possessed  was  not  unfre- 

Suently  used  for  the  gratification  of 
tie  person  who  held  it  on  the  side  of 
the  parliament,  and  if  not  held  by  one 
of  that  party,  was  utterly  disregarded 
by  those  who  were. 


Of  this  fact,  Mr.  Dry,  of  Loog- 
soaken,  was  very  well  aware ;  and  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  carriages 
during  the  skirmish  at  the  bridge,  he 
had,  with  the  assistance  of  his  compa- 
nion, dragged  poor  Arrah  Neil  along 
with  him,  assuring  the  parliamentary 
committee-man  who  accompanied  him, 
that  he  did  it  solely  to  deliver  the  poor 
girl  from  the  men  of  Belial,  with  whom 
she  was  consorting,  and  to  place  her 
in  the  hands  of  a  chosen  vessel,  a  de- 
vout woman  of  his  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  likened,  in  an  irreverent 
strain,  to  Anna,  the  prophetess. 

Whether  his  companions  put  f\ill 
futh  in  his  sincerity  and  sinsileness  of 
purpose  or  not,  does  not  much  matter : 
Captain  Batten  was  not  one  to  quarrel 
with  any  one's  hypocrisy ;  and  indeed 
it  seemed  that  a  sort  of  agreement  had 
been  made  amongst  the  roundheads, 
like  that  by  which  men  take  paper 
money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
let  each  man's  religious  pretences  pass 
current  as  genuine  coin,  however  flimsy 
might  be  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  made.  The  real  purpose  of  Mr. 
Dry  was,  to  take  poor  Arrah  Neil 
back  to  Bishop*s  Merton,  for  his  own 
views  ;  and  his  motives  were,  as  the 
reader  will  learn  hereafter,  of  a  very 
Duxed  character.     But  after  having 
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wandered  about  with  Batten  and  Dr. 
Bastwick    for   two  days,    during  the 
course  of  which   he   was  more   than 
once   seen  studying  a  packet   of  old 
letters,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  go  under  the  escort  of  some  body 
of  parliamentary   troops   into   York- 
shire, where  he  declared  he  had  just 
recollected  having  some  business   of 
importance  to  transact.     No  opportu- 
nity occurred  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  the  whole  party  who  had 
escaped  from  the  cavaliers,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  worthy  common  council 
men  of  Coventry,  took  up  their  abode 
for  a  time  in  that   ancient  city,   Mr. 
Dry  watching  poor  Arrah  Neil  with 
the  closest  care,  and  giving  out  to  the 
landlady  of  the  inn  at  which  he  lodged 
that  she  was  a  poor  ward   of  his,  of 
weak  understanding,  over  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  strict  guard.  The 
pious  landlady  of  Coventry  believed 
every  word  that   Mr.  Dry  thought  fit 
to  tell  her.     How  could  she  do  other- 
wise, indeed,  with  so  very  devout  a 
person  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  de- 
meanour and    appearance   of  Arrah 
Neil,  did  not  serve  to  belie  the  asser- 
tions  of  the   old  hypocrite  who  had 
her  in  his  power.     She  remained  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  plunged  in 
deep   and  melancholy  musings,    an4 
though  she  more  than  once  attempted 
to  escape,  and  said  she  was  wrong- 
fully detained,  yet  she   entered   into 
no  long  explanations,  notwithstanding 
sundry  opportunities  afforded  her  by 
the  hostess,  who  was  not  without  her 
share  of  curiosity.     The  fit,  or  as  she 
called  it,  the  cloud  of  gloom  had  come 
upon  her  again.     It  had  passed  away, 
indeed,  during  the  active  and  bustling 
time  of  the  march  from  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton,  and  so  indeed  it  always  did,  either 
in  moments  when  all  went  clear  and 
smoothly,  or  in  times  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger  ;  but  still  it  returned  when 
any  of  the  bitter  sorrows  and  pangs 
of  which  every  life  has  some,  and  hers 
had  had  too  many,  crossed  her  way 
and    darkened  the    prospect    of   the 

future. 

It  was  not  sullenness,  reader ;  it  was 
no  gloomy  bitterness  of  spirit ;  it  was 
no  impatience  of  the  ills  that  are  the 
lot  of  all ;  it  was  no  rebellious  mur- 
muring against  the  will  of  God :  nei- 
ther was  it  madness,  nor  any  thing 
like  it,  though  she  acted  sometimes 
itrangely^  and  sometimes  wildlyi  as  it 


seemed  to  the  common  eyes  of  the 
world,  from  a  strong  and  energetic 
determination  of  accomplishing  her 
object  at  the  time,  joined  witn  the 
utter  want  of  that  experience  of  the 
world  which  would  have  taught  her 
how  to  accomplish  it  by  ordinarj 
means.  What  was  it  then,  you  wiu 
ask,  and  may  think  it  strange  when  I 
say,  memory.  But  so  it  was ;  memory 
confused  and  vaeue  of  things  long 
gone  before,  which  formed  so  strong  a 
contrast  with  the  present,  that  when- 
ever sorrow  or  disappointment  fell 
upon  her,  some  former  time,  some  dis- 
tant scenes  of  which  she  knew  not  the 
when  or  the  where,  rose  up  before  her 
eyes,  and  made  her,  herself,  believe 
that  she  was  mad.  She  recollected 
bright  looks  and  kind  words,  and  days 
of  happiness  and  nights  of  peace  and 
repose,  to  which  she  could  not  rive  a 
**  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Were 
they  visions?  she  asked  herself;  were 
they  dreams  ?  where  could  they  have 
occurred?  what  could  they  have  been? 
Was  it  from  some  book  which  she  had 
read,  she  often  inquired,  that  such 
fanciful  pictures  bad  been  gleaned,  and 
had  then  fixed  themselves  as  realities 
in  her  mind  ? 

She  could  not  tell ;  but  when  such  me- 
mories rose  up,  they  took  possession  of 
her  wholly,  bewildered,  confused,  over- 
powered her.  For  a  time  she  was  a 
creature  of  the  past ;  she  scarcely  be- 
lieved in  the  present ;  she  knew  not 
which  was  the  reality,  the  things  gone 
by  or  the  things  that  surrounded  her. 

During  the  whole  time  that  she  re- 
mained at  Coventry,  this  cloud  was 
upon  her,  and  she  paid  little  attention 
to  any  thing  but  the  continual  ques- 
tioning of  her  own  heart  and  mind. 
She  attempted,  as  we  have  said,  to 
escape  ;  indeed  more  than  once ;  but  it 
was  by  impulse  rather  than  by  thought^ 
and  when  frustrated,  she  fell  at  once 
back  again  into  meditation.  She  did 
not  remark  that  Dry  treated  her  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  which 
he  had  ever  displayed  towards  her  be- 
fore ;  that  he  called  her,  "  Mistress 
Arrah  ;"  that  he  tried  to  soothe  and 
to  amuse  her.  She  noticed,  indeed 
without  much  attention,  that  different 
clothing  had  been  provided  for  her, 
from  that  which  she  had  been  accuse 
tomed  to  wear ;  but  whenever  her 
mind  turned  from  the  past  towards 
the  present  again,  her  thoughts  busied 
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themselves  with  Charles  Walton  and 
his  sister,  and  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  know  how  it  fared  with  those 
the  loved. 

That  the  victory  had  heen  won  by 
the  cavaliers  she  was  aware>  but  at 
what  price  it  had  been  bought,  she 
oould  not  tell ;  and  she  trembled  to 
think  of  it.  No  one,  indeed,  spoke  to 
her  upon  the  subject,  for  Dry  was 
silent ;  and  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he 
took  care  that  she  should  be  visited  by 
none  but  the  landlady  of  the  inn. 

At  length  two  pieces  uf  intelligence 
reached  him,  on  the  third  day  after 
their  arrival  in  Coventry,  which  made 
him  resolve  to  pursue  his  journey  into 
Yorkshire.  The  first  of  these  was 
communicated  to  him  by  one  of  his 
own  servants,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
shortly  after  the  skirmish,  and  was  to 
the  enect  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Bishop's  Merton  had 
espoused  the  royalist  cause,  and  that 
messengers  had  arrived  from  Lord 
Walton,  ordering  him  to  be  appre- 
hended immediatelv,  if  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  place.  With  this 
Dews,  however,  came  the  money  he 
had  sent  for ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  Dr.  Bastwick  brought 
him  the  second  piece  of  information, 
which  was  merely  that  a  troop  of 
the  parliamentary  horse  would  pass 
through  Coventry  the  following  day, 
on  their  road  to  Hull,  where  Sir  John 
Hotham  was  in  command  fur  the  par- 
liament. It  was  added  that  Master 
Dry  might  march  safely  under  their 
escort,  and  he  accordingly  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  buying  horses 
and  equipage  for  himself  and  Arrah 
Neil,  ana  set  out  the  following  day 
on  his  journey. 

The  tedious  march  towards  Hull 
need  not  be  related  ;  during  the  whole 
of  the  way  the  old  man  rode  beside 
his  charge,  plying  her  with  soft  and 
somewhat  amorous  words,  mingled 
strangely  and  horribly  with  texts  from 
Scripture,  perverted  and  misapplied, 
and  graced  with  airs  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, which  those  who  knew  him  well, 
were  quite  aware  had  no  share  with 
his  dealings  or  his  heart 

Arrah  Neil  paid  little  attention  to 
him — answered  seldom,  and  then -but 
by  a  monosyllable.  To  escape  was  im- 
possible, for  he  had  now  two  servants 
with  him,  and  she  was  never  left  alone 
ibr  a  moment^  except  when  locked 


into  a  room  during  a  halt:  yet  she 
looked  anxiously  for  the  opportunity, 
and  whenever  any  objects  were  seen 
moving  through  the  country  as  they 
passed,  her  heart  beat  with  the  hope 
of  some  party  of  cavaliers  being  nigh, 
and  giving  her  relief.  Such,  however, 
did  not  prove  the  case,  and  about  noon 
of  an  autumnal  day,  they  entered  the 
town  of  Hull. 

Here  Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry  separated 
himself  from  the  troop,  with  thanks 
for  their  escort,  and  made  his  way  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
stood  the  house  of  a  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  often  transacted  business 
of  different  kinds.  The  friend,  how- 
ever, had  since  he  saw  him  married  a 
wife,  and  was  absent  from  the  town ; 
and  though  Mr.  Dry  assured  a  demure- 
looking  maid-servant,  who  opened  the 
door,  that  hb  friend,  Jeremiah,  had  al- 
ways told  him  he  might  use  his  house  as 
his  own,  tbe  maid  knew  Jeremiah  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Dry,  and  demurred  re- 
ceiving any  guests  during  her  master's 
absence. 

When  the  worthy  gentleman  had 
finished  his  conversation,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  seek  an  inn,  he 
turned  round  to  remount  his  horse,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Arrah 
Neil  gazing  round  her  with  a  degree 
of  light  and  even  wonder  in  her  look, 
for  which  he  perceived  no  apparent 
cause.  The  street  was  a  dull  and 
dingy  one ;  most  of  the  houses  were 
of  wood,  with  the  gables  turned  to- 
wards the  road,  and  from  the  opposite 
side  projected  a  long  pole  from  which 
swung  a  square  piece  of  painted  wood, 
representing  in  very  rough  and  rude 
style,  the  figure  of  a  swan  the  size  of 
lite.  Yet  over  the  dark  and  time- 
stained  face  of  the  buildings,  up  the 
line  of  narrow  street,  round  the  win- 
dows and  doors  carved  with  quaint 
figures,  ran  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
Arrah  Neil,  with  a  look  of  eager  satis- 
faction which  Ezekiel  Dry  could  in  no 
degree  account  for.  They  rested 
principally  upon  the  figure  of  the 
swan,  however,  and  as  that  emblem 
showed  that  it  was  a  house  of  public 
entertainment,  thither  Mr.  Dry  turned 
the  horses*  heads,  and  bade  her  alight 
at  the  door. 

Arrah  sprang  to  the  ground  in  a 
moment,  and  entered  the  house  with 
an  alacrity  which  Mr.  Dry  had  never 
seen  her  before  display.    Something 
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appeared  to  have  enchanted  her,  for 
she  almost  outran  the  hostess,  who  led 
the  way,  saying,  "  This  way,  pretty 
lady — this  way,  sir.'*  But  when  she 
stopped  at  a  door  in  a  long  open  cor- 
ridor, Arrah  Neil  actually  passed  her> 
exclaiming — 

*'  No,  not  that  room  ;  I  should  pre- 
fer this,**  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  opened  the  door  and  went 
in. 

«« Dear  lady,  you  seem  to  know  the 
house  quite  well,"  said  the  hostess; 
**  hut  yet  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
your  pretty  face  hefore.'* 

**  Talk  not  of  such  vanities,**  said 
Mr.  Dry,  with  a  solemn  tone  ;  "  what 
is  heauty  hut  the  dust,  and  fair  flesh 
but  as  a  clod  of  clay  ?" 

**  Well,  I  am  sure!**  smd  the  land- 
lady, who  was  what  Mr.  Dry  would 
have  called  a  carnal  and  self-seeking 
person,  but  a  very  good  woman  not- 
withstanding. **  Ah,  sir,  what  you 
say  is  very  true ;  we  are  all  nothing 
but  clods  of  earth ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it :  it's  very  true,  indeed.** 

Finding  her  so  far  docile,  Mr.  Dry 
determined  to  make  a  still  greater  im- 
pression, in  order  to  insure  that  his 
object  of  keeping  Arrah  Neil  within 
his  grasp,  should  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  collusion  of  the  landlady.  He 
therefore  set  to  work,  and  held  forth 
to  her  upon  godliness,  and  grace»  and 
self-denyingness,  and  other  Christian 
virtues ;  touching  a  little  upon  original 
sin,  predestination,  election,  and  other 
simple  and  easy  subjects,  with  a  degree 
of  clearness  and  perspicuity  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  original 
station  and  means  of  information. 
The  landlady  was  confounded  and 
puzzled ;  but  as  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  he  really  meant,  by 
the  unconnected  images,  quotations^ 
and  dogmas  which  he  pronounced,  she 
was  unconvinced  of  any  thing  but  of 
his  being  a  vehement  puritan,  which 
she  herself  was  not. 

However  as  it  did  not  do  to  offend 
a  customer,  she  shook  her  head  and 
looked  sad,  and  cried  from  time  to 
time,  **  Ah,  very  true  1  God  help  us ! 
poor  sinners  that  we  are  ;**  with  sundry 
other  exclamations,  which  thoueh  they 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Dry  that  she  baa 
Dot  a  strong  hankering  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  and  the  abominations 
of  the  Amorites,  vet  showed  him  that 
ihe  waa  very  well  inclined  to  please 


him,  and  made  him  believe  that  she 
would  fulfil  his  bidding  to  the  letter. 

He  accordingly  called  her  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  had 
produced  his  effect,  and  explaining  to 
ner  what  he  pleased  to  call  the  situa- 
tion of  his  poor  ward,  he  warned  her 
particularly  to  keep  the  door  locked 
upon  her,  to  suffer  no  one  to  hold  com- 
munication with  her,  and  especially  to 
prevent  her  from  getting  out,  for  fear 
she'd  throw  herself  into  the  water  or 
make  away  with  herself,  which  he  re- 
presented to  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  hostess  assured  him  that  she 
was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  young 
lady's  case.  She  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  she  said,  she  looked  so  sensible 
and  cheerful. 

"  Ah,**  replied  Mr.  Dry,  "you  will 
see  her  dull  enough  soon.  It  comes 
upon  her  by  fits ;  out  you  must  attend 
very  punctually  to  my  orders,  or  some- 
thing may  take  place  for  which  you 
will  weep  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.** 

'*  Oh,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  them 
most  particularly,**  said  the  landlady. 
'<  What  will  you  please  to  order  fox 
dinner,  sir?  Had  not  I  better  put 
the  lady  down  a  round-pointed  knife  ? 
Is  she  dangerous  with  her  hands  ?*' 

"  Oh  no,**  answered  Mr.  Dry.  *'  It 
is  to  herself,  not  to  others,  she  is  dan- 
gerous. And  as  for  dinner,  send  up 
any  thing  you  have  got,  especially  if  it 
be  hiffh  flavoured  and  relishing,  for  I 
have  but  a  poor  appetite.  I  will  be 
back  in  about  an  hour ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  can  you  tell  me  where  in 
this  town  lives  one  Hugh  O'Donnell^ 
an  Irishman,  I  believe  ?*' 

The  landlady  paused  and  consideredy 
and  then  replied,  that  she  really  could 
not  tell ;  she  had  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son, and  believed  it  was  somewhere  at 
the  west  of  the  town,  but  she  was  not 
by  any  means  sure. 

The  moment  Mr.  Dry  was  gone, 
the  good  woman  called  to  the  cook, 
and  ordered  a  very  substantial  dinner 
for  the  party  which  had  just  arrived  ; 
but  then  puttine  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  she  stood  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  and  a  half  in  the  centre  of  the 
tap-room,  as  if  in  consideration,  then 
sAyin^,  *'  There  is  something  strange 
in  this  affair  1  I  am  not  a  woman  if 
I  don't  find  it  out"  She  hurried  up 
to  the  room  where  she  had  left  Arrah 
Neil,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in. 

Arrah  Neil  was  leaning  on  the  sill 
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of  the  open  window^  gftzing  up  and 
down  the  street.  Her  face  was  clear 
and  bright ;  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
fbll  of  intellect  and  fire ;  the  look  of 
doubt  and  inward  thought  was  gone ; 
a  change  had  come  over  her,  complete 
and  extraordinary  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  awakened  ft'om  a  dream.  When 
the  landlady  entered,  Arrah  imme- 
diately turned  from  the  window,  and 
advanced  towards  her.  Then  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  arm,  she  g^zed  in 
her  face  for  a  moment  so  intently  that 
the  poor  woman  began  to  be  alarmed. 

**  I  am  sure  I  recollect  you,"  said 
Arrah  Neil.  "Have  you  not  been 
here  long  ?" 

*'For  twenty  years,*'  replied  the 
hostess ;  "  and  for  five  and  twenty  be- 
fore that  in  the  house  next  door,  from 
which  I  married  into  this." 

"  And  don't  you  recollect  me  ?" 
asked  Arrah  Neil. 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlady,  **  I  do 
not ;  though  I  think  I  have  seen  some 
one  very  like  you  before — but  then  it 
was  a  taller  lady — much  taller." 

*'  So  she  was,"  cried  Arrah  Neil. 
•»  What  was  her  name  ?" 

«*  Nay,  I  can't  tell,  if  you  can't," 
replied  the  landlady. 

**  I  know  what  I  called  her,  but  I  know 
nothing  more,"  answered  Arrah  Neil. 
**I  called  her  mother — and  perhaps 
she  was  my  mother.  I  called  her  mo- 
ther as  I  lay  in  that  bed,  with  my  head 
aching,  my  eyes  burning,  and  my  lips 
parched ;  and  then  I  ^11  into  a  long 
deep  sleep,  from  which  I  woke  forget- 
ting all  that  went  before ;  and  she  was 
gone !" 

"  Ay  I"  cried  the  landlady  ;  "  and 
are  you  that  poor  little  thing  ?"  and 
die  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  sad,  deep  interest.  The 
next  instant  she  cast  her  arms  round 
her,  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  Ah, 
poor  child,"  she  siud  at  length  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "those  were  sad 
times— sad  times  indeed.  'Twas  when 
the  fever  was  raging  in  the  country. 
Sad  work  in  such  days  for  those  who 
lodge  strangers.  It  cost  me  my  only 
one.  A  man  came  and  slept  in  that 
bed,  he  looked  ill  when  he  came,  and 
Worse  when  he  went.  Then  came  a 
lady  and  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  their 
servant,  and  the  house  was  full  all  but 
t)us  room;  and  ere  they  had  been  here 
l6&g,  my  own  dear  cmld  was  taken 
wi$  ihp  feriir.    She  wit  near  your 


own  age,  perhaps  a  year  older ;  and  I 
told  the  lady  over  night,  so  that  she 
said  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  for 
she  was  afraid  for  her  darling.  But 
before  the  morning  came,  you  too 
were  shaking  like  a  willow  in  the  wind, 
and  then  came  on  the  burning  fit,  and 
the  third  day  you  began  to  rave,  and 
knew  no  one.  The  fifth  day  my  poor 
girl  died,  and  for  a  whole  day  I  did 
not  see  you — I  saw  nothing  but  my 
dead  child.  On  the  next,  however, 
they  came  to  tell  me  the  lady  had 
fallen  ill,  and  I  came  to  watch  you, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was 
something  between  you  and  my  poor 
Lucy — I  knew  not  what — you  had 
been  sisters  in  sickness,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  sisters  in  the  grave.  I 
cannot  help  crying  when  I  think  of  it. 
Oh  those  were  terrible  days !"  And 
the  poor  woman  wiped  her  eyes. 

**  But  my  mother,"  cried  Arrah 
Neil — "  my  mother  ?" 

*'  Some  day  I  will  show  you  where 
she  lies,"  answered  the  hostess ;  and 
Arrah  wept  bitterly,  for  a  hope  was 
crashed  out  to  its  last  spark. 

*'  She  got  worse  and  worse,"  con- 
tinued the  landlady ;  "  and  she  too 
lost  her  senses,  but  just  as  you  were 
slowly  getting  a  little  better  she  sud- 
denlv  recovered  her  mind ;  and  I  was 
so  glad,  for  I  thought  she  would  re- 
cover too ;  but  the  first  words  she 
spoke  were  to  ask  after  you.  So  I 
told  her  you  were  much  better ;  and 
all  she  said  was, '  I  should  wish  to  see 
her  once  more  before  I  die,  if  it  may 
be  done  without  harming  her;*  and 
then  I  knew  that  she  was  going.  I 
and  the  old  servant  carried  you.  Just 
as  you  were,  and  laid  you  on  her  bed* 
and  she  kissed  you,  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  and  keen  you,  but  you  were  weak 
and  dozy,  and  she  woula  not  have  you 
wakened,  but  made  us  take  you  back  ; 
and  then  she  spoke  lone  with  the  old 
man  in  a  whisper ;  but  all  I  heard  was, 
*  You  promise,  Neil — ^you  promise  on 
your  salvation.'  He  did  promise — 
though  I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
Then  she  said,  'Recollect  you  must 
never  tell  her  unless  it  be  recovered.' 
Recovered  or  reversed,  she  said,  I  re- 
member not  well  which,  but  f^om  that 
moment  she  said  nothing  more,  but  to 
ask  for  some  water,  and  so  she  went 
on  till  the  next  morning,  just  as  day 
WIS  dawning,  and  then  roe  departed. 

A  short  space  passed  in  silent  tean 
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on  the  part  of  Arrah  Neil,  while  the 
good  woman  who  told  the  tale  re- 
mained gazing  forth  from  the  window, 
but  at  length  she  continued,  **  Before 
you  could  run  across  the  floor  again, 
my  husband  died ;  but  with  him  it  was 
very  quick.  He  was  but  three  days 
between  health  and  death  ;  and  when 
I  had  a  little  recovered  I  used  fool- 
ishly to  wish  that  you  could  stay  with 
me,  and  be  like  my  poor  Lucy ;  but 
you  were  a  lady,  and  I  was  a  poor 
woman,  so  that  could  not  be ;  and  in 
about  six  weeks  the  old  man  paid  all 
that  was  owing,  and  took  you  away. 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  you  should 
be  the  same  pretty  child  that  lay  there 
sick  near  ten  years  ago." 

'<  It  is  as  strange  to  me  as  to  you,*' 
said  Arrah  Neil ;  **  for  as  I  tell  you  I 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
for  a  time  I  forgot  all ;  but  since  then 
all  the  things  that  went  before  that 
time  have  troubled  me  sadly.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  had  a  dream,  and  I  recol- 
lect a  castle  on  a  hill,  and  riding  with 
a  tall  gentleman,  who  was  on  a  great 
black  horse,  while  I  had  a  tiny  thing, 
milk  white ;  and  I  remember  many 
servants  and  maids — oh,  and  many 
things  I  have  never  seen  since  ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  real  or 
a  mere  fancy,  till  I  came  into  this  town, 
and  I  saw  the  street  which  I  used  to 
look  at  from  the  window,  and  the  sign 
of  the  house  that  I  used  to  watch  as  it 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Then 
I  was  sure  it  was  real ;  and  your  fac« 
too  brought  a  thousand  things  back  to 
me ;  and  when  I  saw  the  room  where 
I  had  been,  I  felt  inclined  to  weep,  I 
knew  not  why. —  Well,  well  may  I 
weep." 

**  But  who  is  this  old  roan  who  is 
with  you?"  asked  the  landlady,  «iid- 


denly.  *'  He  is  not  the  old  servant, 
who  was  as  aged  then  as  he  is  now  ; 
and  what  is  this  tale  he  tells  of  your 
beinff  his  ward  and  mad  ?** 

*' Mad !"  cried  Arrah  Neil—"  mad ! 
Oh  no  I  'Tis  he  that  is  wicked,  not  I 
that  am  mad.  He  and  another  dragged 
me  away  from  those  who  protected 
me,  and  were  good  to  me — kind  Annie 
Walton,  and  that  noble  lord  her  bro- 
ther, while  they  were  fighting  on  the 
moors  beyond  Coventry.  I,  his  ward! 
He  has  no  more  right  to  keep  me  from 
my  friends,  than  the  merest  stranger. 
He  is  a  base,  bad  man — a  hypocrite-— 
a  cheat.  What  he  wants,  what  he 
wishes,  I  know  not.  But  he  had  my 
poor  old  grandfather  dragged  away  to 
prison,  and  he  died  by  the  road." 

^*  Your  grandfather?"  said  the  widow 
— "  what  was  his  name  ?'* 

"  Neil,*'  answered  the  poor  girl— 
''that  was  the  name  he  idways  went 
by." 

**  Why  that  was  the  old  servant*** 
said  the  hostess.  "  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  fought  in  many  battlei. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  it  often.  But 
this  man,  this  man  has  some  object, 
young  lady.  He  knows  more  of  you 
than  perhaps  you  think.  He  told  me 
that  you  were  mad,  and  his  ward— but 
he  knew  not  that  you  had  a  friend  so 
near  at  hand,  who,  though  she  be  a 

poor,  humble  woman .Hark  1  there 

are  people  speaking  at  the  door,  'Tie 
he,  I  dare  say.  Say  not  a  word  to 
him,  and  we  will  talk  more  by-and-by. 
Do  not  be  afraid — he  shall  not  take 
you  away  again  so  easily,  if  there  be 
yet  law  in  Ui^  land.  But  he  must  not 
find  me  with  vou ;"  and  thus  saying* 
she  opened  the  door  and  left  the 
room. 
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In  our  last  number  we  endeavoured 
to  sketch  for  our  readers  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  antique  system 
of  Church  Theology,which»  caricatured 
bj  the  wantonness  and  ambition  of  the 
Roman  despotism,  debased  by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
usually  denounced  as  antichristian, 
wherever  not  wholly  forgotten,  by  the 
migority  of  European  and  American 
Protestants,  a  party  of  modem  divines 
have  attempted  the  daring  enterprise 
of  reviving  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  spoke  with  the  freedom  of 
lovers  of  truth,  who  have  nothing 
either  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  party  tri- 
umphs ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  Ibunrfii^  that  among  those  whose 
praise  is  really  enviable  we  have  been 
understood  as  such.  We  felt  it  neces- 
sarr  to  moderate  the  self-applauses  of 
eacn  party  alike  in  this  discussion  ; 
•n  ungracious  task,  but  a  necessary 
one.  We  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
one  party  —  the  more  popular  one 
among  ourselves — that  something  mor^ 
is  needed  for  these  days  than  very 
shrewd  and  keen  exposures  of  a  body 
of  glowing  and  eloquent  writers,  whose 
obviously  enthusiastic  style  and  tem- 
per makes  it  mere  child's  play  to  ga- 
ther and  set  forth  in  all  the  promi- 
nence of  critical  italics  their  ardent 
eecapades ;  that  these  singular  and 
restless  times,  ''heaving  with  life  to 
come,**  demand  not  the  common-place 
genius  of  cavil  and  demolition,  but  the 
rarer  g^ft  of  conciliation  and  recon- 
struction ;  the  power  that  recognises 
in  extravagance  itself  but  the  outcry 
of  a  mighty  want ;  and  watches — not 
to  mock,  and  reject,  and  deny — but 
to  explore  the  seat  of  evil,  and  medi- 
tate uie  means  of  remedy.  Replies  of 
the  tort  that  in  their  infinite  varieties 
now  abound  in  every  book-shop>  weary 
nt  unspeakably ;  they  are  so  very  con- 
elusive  and  so  very  profitless — so  tri- 
umphant and  so  hollow;  they  are  so 
like  that  most  provoking  of  all  things. 


clever  parliamentary  debating^  when 
some  great  national  question  is  before 
the  House.  A  mighty  Church  Ideal 
is  presented  to  the  public  eye ;  it  may 
be  a  very  hopeless  one;  it  may  be 
feebly  portrayed  —  unskilfully,  erro- 
neously ; — but  for  our  lives  we  cannot 
laugh  at  it.  We  could  serve  up  the 
whole  history  —  the  conspiracy^  the 
Jesuitry,  and  all — in  the  most  piquant 
of  possible  Articles ;  but  positively  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  Who 
would  be  content  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  it  is,  that  has  any  adequate 
conception  of  what  it  was  meant  to  be  ? 
Who  that  believes — as  surely  every 
man  believed,  till  the  truth  of  Grod's 
unfathomable  election  was  made  to 
supersede  the  equal  truth  of  His  own 
visible  Constitution — that  the  univer- 
sal Church  of  Christ  was  intended  to 
be  the  public  perpetual  witness  of  God 
in  the  world ;  His  City  and  His  King- 
dom—con look  without  sadness  at  the 
meagre,  ineffectual,  and  nominal  thing 
that  Church  really  is,  and  long  has  been, 
when'  contrasted  with  the  wonderfbl 
manifestation  of  a  divine  brotherhood 
it  presented  in  those  early  times  we 
read  of  in  Scripture,  and  in  those  wri- 
ters who  take  up  the  story  where 
Scripture  has  left  it  ?  And  what  a 
poor  thing  it  is — what  a  grievously 
unsatisfactory  thing — when  we  ask  for 
some  earnest  effort  upon  grounds  of 
consistent  theory,  to  make  the  Church 
the  world's  purifier — ^to  put  us  off 
with  elaborate  proofs  that  othen  have 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  when  we  want 
positive  principle,  to  g^ve  us  only  nega- 
tive  refutation ;  when  we  require  the 
elucidation  of  one  truth,  to  tell  us 
some  other  that  nobody  denies ;  when 
we  ask  what  is  the  ofi^ce  of ''  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,'*  to  inform 
us  that  we  are  justified  b^  faith ;  when 
we  long  to  know  the  significance  of 
that  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
against  which  hell's  gates  were  never 
to  prevail,  to  enumerate  all  the  foolish 


*  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.    Translated  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    Edhiburgh :  Thomas  Clark. 
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tilings  Mr.  Froude  and  his  followers 
may  have  chosen  to  speculate  upon 
the  siihject; — as  if  the  discontented 
murmurs  of  these  and  such  as  these 
— be  they  heterodox  as  you  please — 
are  not  themselves  the  attestation  of 
the  deep-rooted  wants  of  Society,  and 
of  the  need  of  courageous  and  vigo- 
rous efforts  to  bring  the  Church  on  a 
level  with  its  tremendous  antagonist, 
the  sensualism,  sloth,  and  selfishness 
of  the  time.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church — of  the  actual  Church  that 
we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  hear — may 
be  fearfully  abused  ;  but — in  the  name 
of  Scripture  and  Reason — has  it  no 
meaning  at  all?  Is  the  word — it 
seems  a  simple  word  enough — to  be 
cashiered  as  something  dangerous  or 
unintelligible?  Scripture  seems  to 
represent  this  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
as,  in  its  due  place,  a  mighty  means 
for  awakening,  guiding,  and  strength- 
ening, the  spirits  of  men  ;  and  we 
honestly  confess  we  had  much  rather 
hear  how  it  may  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port and  consolation  of  ourselves  and 
our  fellows,  than  listen  to  the  cleverest 
polemical  pamphlet  ever  framed  to 
expose  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  labour  the  topic  for  us. 

Of  the  opposite  party  —  the  pro- 
fessed revivers  of  this  doctrine — we 
need  not  recapitulate  what  we  have 
already  said.  What  we  think  of  them 
— and  what  we  think  of  certain  less 
restricted  followers  of  their  camp — 
we  have  spoken  freely  and  sincerely  in 
our  former  comments.  The  great 
caution  requisite  for  these  eloquent 
and  imaginative  votaries  of  catholi- 
city—  and  circumstances  have  fully 
proved  it  to  be  no  superfluous  caution 
— arises  manifestly  from  the  danger- 
ous vicinity  of  that  vast  fabric  of  de- 
based religion  whose  gloomy  shadow 
darkens  the  whole  south  and  west  of 
Europe.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Enshrining  within  it  a  fearful  mass 
of  degrading  error,  it  yet  studiously — 
far  more  studiously  than  ourselves-— 
presents  the  external  organization  and 
apparatus  of  a  fully  equipped  Church ; 
and  thus  becomes  unavoidably  more  or 
less  seductive  to  those  whose  thoughts 
are  almost  exclusively  running  in  the 
channel  of  Church  speculation.  It  is 
ever  a  perilous  thing  when  strong  desire 
meets  an  object  even  partially  resem- 
bling the  true  object  of  its  longings  ; 
in  its  impatience  it  is  willing  to  com- 
VoL.  XXIL— No.  130. 


pound  for  differences,  or  neglect  them ; 
and  even  assimilates  unconsciously,  by 
a  most  miserable  but  common  delusion^ 
the  whole  dark  and  heavy  mass  to  the 
likeness  of  its  own  vain  hopes  and 
wishes.  Carefully  retaining  the  im- 
passioned phrases,  skilfully  disguising 
the  simple  meaning,  of  Antiquity  ;  im- 
prisoning the  ardent  rhetoric  of  ora- 
tors and  the  winged  devotion  of  litur- 
gies under  the  stiff  formulas  of  its  own 
modern  schoolmen ;  fortified  by  the 
ceaseless  labours  of  centuries  of  subtle 
defenders  into  one  vast  and  not  un- 
symmetrical  system  ;  how  dexterous- 
nay,  could  we  but  keep  the  New  Tes- 
tament aside  for  a  while,  how  impres- 
sive a  forgery  is  this  Roman  religion  I 
And  emphatic  and  solemn  in  its  pro- 
fessed warfare  against  worldliness  ;— 
with  its  public  vows  of  everlasting  pri- 
vacy, its  pompous  abdication  of  pomps* 
its  outward  dress  and  livery  of  saintshiOy 
and  within  all,  its  restless,  sleepless,  fe- 
verish ambition  for  power — which  e?er 
when  suspected  it  knows  how  to  gild 
with  lofty  titles  of  spirituality — as  if  it 
sought  but  the  celestial  sovereignty  of 
unbounded  beneficence, — who  can  won- 
der that  it  should  sometimes  come  near 
winning  to  its  gaudy  mimicry  of  an- 
cient system  such  minds  as  long,  amid 
a  heavy  sensual  age,  for  the  helpe  of 
early  discipline  and  the  sternness  of 
earl^  self-conquest  ?  But  in  no  manly 
spirit  ought  such  attractions  be  power- 
ful beyond  one  weak  and  passing  mo- 
ment !  Were  the  whole  world  to  be 
combined  in  one  magnificent  union  of 
religious  belief,  on  condition  of  one 
minute  shred  of  known  error  being 
voluntarily  retained  in  its  public  pro- 
fession, to  no  rightly  constituted  mind 
ought  the  alternative  to  occasion  an 
instant*s  hesitation.  Were  it  offered 
to  us  that  one  anthem  of  praise  should 
rise  from  every  family  of  mankind; 
that  one  solemn  and  universal  liturgy 
should  utter  the  needs  and  thanlugiv* 
ings  of  all  the  sons  of  men  ;  that  a 
common  polity  should  combine  the 
whole  immense  association  into  one 
spiritual  republic ; — and  all  this  on 
the  condition — for  example — that  for  a 
single  transient  moment  of  the  servioe 
"  the  mother  of  Jesus  "  should  be  be- 
sought to  intercede  for  us  with  her 
divine  Son, — the  proposal  should  be 
spurned  as  a  Satanic  temptation^  and 
the  glorious  vision  abandoned  for  eter  I 
Once  suffer  this  principle  to  be  enfie- 
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bled>  and  there  is  no  further  security 
for  righteousness  on  earth.  The  con- 
version of  a  world  must  not  bribe  us 
to  trifle  with  truth  :  an  enthusiasm  for 
Unity  is  a  noble  feeling  doubtless,  but 
.fto  enthusiasm  for  Truth  is  infinitely 
nobler  1  Truth — pure»  unmixed,  un- 
mutilated  Truth — is  the  only  admissi- 
ble basis  of  Church  or  Christian 
union  i  the  Lord  of  the  Church  indig- 
nantly rejects  every  other ;  and  they 
— ?if  any  such  there  be — who  can  dream 
of  union  upon  any  inferior  ground, 
cherish  a  guilty  delusion^  and  have 
mbtaken  the  very  first  elements  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
itselfi — of  the  Church  whose  excellence 
it  is  to  be  the  embodiment  and  the 
witness  of  iruth>  and  which  loses  its 
essential  function  when  it  loses  this. 

When  we  speak  thus,  we  speak  of  a 
cUuiger  which  may  be  foreseen  from 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  writers  to 
w)>om  we  allude  ;  but  all  tendency  to 
which  it  iS}  of  course*  only  just  to  add, 
that  they  have  themselves  repeatedly 
and  anxiously  disclaimed.  As  regards 
ihd  great  mass  of  them — for  in  this  free 
md  extensive  movement  there  seem  to 
be  innumerable  shades  of  opinion — we 
do  pot  desire  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
their  disclaimer;  vast  numbers — the 
Books,  the  Mannings,  the  Gresteys, 
the  Sewells — are  utterly  beyond  the 
need,  of  it ;  but  we  ihust  most  dis- 
tinctly reprehend  certain  sqphistical 
tpeculations  of  another  gifted  but  un- 


settled mind  among  them ;  as  well 
as  the  mischievous  affectations  of  some 
of  their  inferior  literary  imitators  in 
England.  We  do  not  want  to  apo- 
logize for  any  extravagancies  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  popular  dis- 
senting theology  ;  we  know  how 
trying  they  have  been  to  the  pa- 
tience of  rational  and  experienced  men 
from  the  days  of  South  to  our  own ; 
—.but  all  this  is  a  miserable  excuse 
for  the  paltry  parodies  of  churchman- 
ship  to  which  we  allude.  It  would  be 
melancholy  if  the  old  practical  doc- 
trine of  the  Church — the  doctrine  of 
Andrews,  and  Hammond,  and  Wilson, 
and  Ken — were  to  be  confounded  with 
such  profitless  trivialities  as  these. 
For  our  own  part,  we  seem  to  our- 
selves clearly  able  to  distinguish  that 
venerable  (and  assuredly,  in  such  hands, 
most  practically  awakening)  doctrine 
equally  from  all  exaggerations  and 
from  all  dilutions  of  its  strong  simpli- 
city ;  and  in  an  honest  desire  that 
Truth  may  benefit  bv  fair  discussion, 
we  should  gladly  hail  the  labours  of 
those  who  would  undertake  to  set  it 
forth  in  a  style  of  manly  and  unaffected 
reasoning.* 

But  we  are  not  to  forget,  while  en- 
deavouring, according  to  our  humble 
lights,  to  comment  on  this  remarkable 
coi)troversy  ;  and  to  do  so  in  a  spirit 
of  ^irness,t  and,  above  all,  of  hopeful- 
ness for  the  final  interests  of  truth ; 
that  we  have  promised  our  readers  a 


«i«i 


*  Anioiig  thdse  #ho  have,  in  a  praetical  wAy,  addressed  theiAselVM  to  fiaHs  of 
the  subject  in  that  vigorous  and  stratghtforwaM  ityle  Which  is  so  emtnently  EnglSsh^ 
ire  may  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds )  a  divine  who  has  contrived  to 
find  tine  for  a  lar^fe  body  of  useful  publications  amid  parochial  labours  which  must 

61  witnessed  to  be  conceivedi  and  lyhich  have  well-ni? h  spcoeeded  in  recovering 
e  central  citadel  of  Dissent  to  the  Church  of  England.  A  late  &ermon  on 
"  Mutual  Forbearance  in  Things  Indifferent "  is  every  thing  one  could  wish ;  dis- 
tliiel,  unaffected,  ah4  charitable. 

f  A  Poptita^  ptiblicatlon  (anonyinOus,  btit  from  the  tihrairie  of  *'  L.  and  O. 
86(^1ey,  Fleet-slreet,")  tUth  which  W6  have  been  Utely  favdtit-edby/>o«<;  (through, 
4t  coUMe,  the  lM»tietolehi  iolicitude  bf  the  author  to  circulate  the  valuable  in&r- 
matlon  he  has  fathered  i)  acquaints  its  with  thd  tinstt^peoted  faet,  that  vast  num- 
bers of  English  Churchmen  ''prtuf  to  the  Virgin  and  invohi  the  4id  of  the  Dead  ;*' 
that  thev  publicly  teach  *'that  man  has  the  ability  to  merit  his  own  salvation;" 
that  **  they  never^so  much  m*  offer  «P  «  single  prayer  in  the  Saoiowr*B  name  alone,  to 
be  heard  by  the  Father  :'*  and  (apparently)  that  "  they  profess  that  we  have  a 
^ance  of  being  released  from  purgatory,  if  the  Pope  or  St.  Peter  be  our  friend." 
We  shdiild  feel  obliged  to  Messrs.  Seeley*8  divine  to  be  so  good  as  to  append 
r^fkreikees  to  his  next  account  of  the  state  of  British  theology,  as  we  have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  in  looking  for  the  productions  to  which  he  alludes. 

To  be  serious ;  we  abhor  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  creed ;  we  are  tho- 
roughU  alive  to  the  incalculable  evil  of  these  corruptions ; — and  yet  we  are  not 
^te  clear  whether  upon  a  certain  Day,  when  the  Ninth  Commandment  shall  A>rm 
fn  important  doenment  in  the  trial  of  mankindi  it  might  not  be  almost  as  safe  to 
bear  the  name  of  Pascal,  Fenelon,  or  Borromeo,  as  thai  of  the  author  ttf  <'  PttieyisBt 
and  iti  od)j  Effectual  Bemedy." 
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glimpse  of  a  curiously  opposite  deve- 
lopment of  religious  speculation — the 
lofty  anti-formalism  of  evangelical  Ger- 
many.* This  is  of  a  brighter  and  a 
warmer  tint  than  the  cold  rationalism 
of  which  Kant  delivered  the  metaphy- 
sical grounds,  and  which  the  Bret- 
schneiders  and  the  Strausses  have  so 
courageously  completed.  That  was 
all  harshness,  rigour,  and  professorial 
conceit ;  this  is  all  tenderness,  elo- 
quence, and  universal  sympathy.  Its 
writers,  accordingly,  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  these  countries, 
whenever  translated  for  our  benefit; 
and  one  of  them,  to  whom  we  are 
about  more  especially  to  allude,  and 
who  is  their  recognised  leader,  is  very 
commonly  considered  to  exemplify  the 
perfection  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
Those  who  think  so,  are,  of  course, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  this  illustrious  denouncer  of  Church 
dogmas;  but  is  it  altogether  uninstruc- 
tive,  that  the  unknown  remainder  of 
what  we  admire  so  earnestly  should  be 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  sometbinr 
so  strangely  inadmissible  ?  Is  it  al- 
together prudent  to  indulge  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  practical 
excellencies  of  that  foreign  school,whose 
philosophical  developments  betray  ten- 
dencies so  unquestionably  perilous  ? 

"The  New  Prussian  Evangelical 
United  Church "  is  a  curious  study 
for  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  con- 
stitutes the  last  form  of  the  junction, 
so  often  attempted,  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  bodies.  In  1817  this 
junction  was  recommended  by  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  throne ;  and  un- 
fortutiately  much  persecution  was  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  union.  Of 
nearly  nine  thousand  congregations,  all 
but  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  at 
length  acceded ;  and  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  quartering  the  army  on  the 
recusants  is  said  to  have  largely  di- 


minished their  number.  In  1822  A 
liturgy  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  th6 
superintendents  of  the  new  body.  In 
this  the  opposing  systems  are  gently 
compelled  to  mutual  affection,  and  th^ 
scheme  for  suiting  all  parties,  we  un- 
derstand, is  this.  In  the  morning  ther4 
is  a  service  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pomp ;  candles  are  placed  upon  the 
holy  table,  which  is  at  that  hour  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  an  altar; 
and  the  crucifix  is  permitted  to  gladdeU 
the  eyes  of  the  devotees.  In  the  after- 
noon, a  simpler  form  of  worship  tnkei 
place,  consisting  chiefly  of  hymns,  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
sermon.  The  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
being,  as  is  well  known,  the  main  Sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  inheritors  of 
the  views  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin, 
the  appointment  in  the  '*  New  United 
Church"  is,  that  the  consecrated 
elements  shall  be  delivered  with  the 
simple  affirmation,  **  Christ  said.  This 
is  my  body,*'  &c.,  which  leaves  the 
significance  of  those  memorable  words 
to  the  private  judgment  6f  each  re« 
ceiver.  Our  readers  will  see  a  fitting 
commentary  Upon  all  this  in  the  part 
performed  by  his  Prussian  majesty^ 
in  the  late  exhibition  at  Cologne 
Cathedral. 

As  the  Oxibrd  movement  is  by  Its 
adversaries  held  to  be  an  undue  exagge- 
ration of  formalism,  so  the  schools  of 
Berlin,  &c.  may  fairly  be  accepted  as 
the  exciggeratlon  of  spiritualism.  The 
partizans  of  either  developiflent  of 
Christianity  may  be  instructed  by  com- 
paring this  counterpart.  That  both 
are  capable  of  exaggeration  wilt,  we 
suppose,  be  scarcely  denied  in  k  conn- 
try  in  which  fas  if  for  the  very  pirf- 
pose  of  warmn^)  the  chapel  of  tne 
Koman  priest  and  the  tneeting-honse 
of  the  Quaker  assembly  front  edeh 
other  at  either  sid6  ot  the  ^me  Stf  e^. 
Now  Quakerism  U  jirecisely  ths  sadi^ 


*  There  is  too  much  reason  to  class  French  Protestantism  with  German  in  olir 
present  criticism.  When  Napoleon,  in  1802,  restored  the  Reformed  Worship  m 
France,  it  was  furnished  with  no  definite  creed;  and  since  that  period  became  liifbeiiMl 
with  the  neologism  and  socinianism  of  its  neiehbours.  There  ate  At  pres^di  sooie^ 
thing  over  400  French  pas^furs,  we  believe,  who  receive  an  income  l>om  the  Stdte)  ef 
whom  not  one  half  are  reputed  to  be  sound.  The  Lutheran  ministers  of  France  ere 
said  to  be  in  a  still  worse  state.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  Geneva.  Indeed  we  do 
not  at  this  moment  well  know  where  to  look  for  perfectly  safe  Protesti^ntism  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Briti^sh  Isles,  and  the  churches  that  have  sprung  from  British  parent- 
age. Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  many  worthy  ministers  ai^  congregations  exist 
in  the  various  continental  bodies ',  we  speak  of  the  character  aiid  conditioa  ef  tfie 
oommanities  en  mam. 
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exaggeration  of  the  confidence  in  indi- 
vidual guidance  that  Romanism  is  of 
the  confidence  in  church  guidance  ;  the 
one  claims  personal,  exactly  as  the  other 
corporate,  inspiration.  Awake  as  we 
are  (or  think  ourselves)  to  the  phi- 
losophy '  of  Romanism,  it  is  amazing 
how  utterly  the  philosophy  of  Quaker- 
ism has  escaped  us.  In  truth,  the 
principles  of  that  Society  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  theological  inves- 
tigations in  the  world ;  not  merely  in 
reference  to  the  great  real  worthiness 
of  multitudes  of  its  members,  but  in 
reference  to  the  theory  of  religion 
upon  which  the  whole  is  based  —  a 
theory  whose  principles  (we  do  not 
hesitate  to  concede  it  to  our  many  ex- 
cellent friends  in  the  society)  are  con- 
stantly assumed  with  utter  unconscious- 
ness by  those  who  would  bo  astounded 
if  they  were  informed  that  they  were 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Bar- 
claySf  the  Gurneys,  and  the  Penns. 
Our  present  instance  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  different  development ; 
arising  out  of  a  restless  spirit  of  iti- 
ouiry  and  habits  of  literary  and  phi- 
tosophical  Pyrrhonism,  such  as  Quaker- 
ism, from  various  circumstances,  has 
never  yet  fostered.  It  will  be  observed 
we  do  not  now  refer  to  the  thinly- 
veiled  infidelity  of  the  avowed  deniers 
of  all  inspiration  ;  or  the  infidelity, 
without  even  the  decency  of  a  veil, 
of  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Strauss ;  we 
speak  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
tne  estimation  of  the  religious  world, 
men  who  are  universally  accepted  as 
the  champions  of  what  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  calls  "  Spiritual  Christianity  ;" 
we  speak — for  one  example  is  worth 
a  score  descriptions — of  such  men  as 
the  illustrious  and  gifted  Dr.  Augus- 
tus Neander,  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
CoDsistorial  Councillor  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Neander 
is  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of 
works,  chiefly  on  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  its  more  eminent  mem- 
bers. The  last  which  has  come  under 
oar  notice  is  his  account  of  the ''  Train- 
ing and  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,**  which  has 
been  recently  translated  into  our  Eng- 
lish tongue — a  tongue  which,  if  the 
translator  be  not  in  fault,  seems  some- 
times exceedingly  puzzled  to  transmit 
Dr.  Neander*s  meaning. 
We  cannot  (fortunately)    look  to 


Great  Britain  for  the  fuU  develop- 
ment of  very  dangerous  religious 
tendencies  in  any  direction.  Our  pro- 
vidential possession  of  a  liturgy  of 
great  beauty,  antiquity,  and  authority, 
serves  to  keep  the  wildest  spirits 
among  us  tolerably  well  within  bounds. 
Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  the  British 
genius  to  feel  impatient  until  abstract 
principles  are  realized  in  their  fullest 
extent.  We  are  apt  to  feel  the  com- 
pressing power  of  circumstances  ;  and 
thus  to  be  very  well  contented  with  what 
our  trans-llhenane  neighbours  would 
contemptuously  term  half-truths.  Nor, 
indeed,  are  almost  any  of  our  reli- 
gious writers,  or  ordinary  religious 
men,  deep  thinkers  about  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  own  views. 
Contented  with  the  practical  life  (which 
balances  itself  unconsciously)  they  are 
not  very  solicitous  about  the  specula- 
tive. And  thus  often  they  might  bo 
startled  with  observing  to  what  a 
point  remote  from  themselves  minds 
of  a  more  reflective  cast  are  carried, 
by  the  very  principles  which  they  have 
known  only  in  their  daily  practical  ap- 
plication. But  in  Germany,  under  the 
absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  pub- 
lication in  matters  theological,  every 
theoretical  tendency  travels  rapidly  to 
its  goal ;  and  those  who  have  modesty 
and  wisdom  to  do  it,  can,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  instruct  themselves  as  to 
the  possible  termination  of  their  own 
course,  whatever  that  may  .be,  by 
direct  observation. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  danger 
of  what  may  be  called  ultra-spiritual' 
.  isfit  in  religion — the  tendency  so  long 
observable  in  the  better  religion  of 
Germany — will  ever  be  an  impatience 
of  every  thing  which  has  not  some  di- 
rect and  immediate  reference  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  worshipper,  and 
that  reference  such  as  to  be  at  once 
intelligible  on  simple  psychological 
principles.  The  whole  scheme  of  Re- 
demption being  understood  as  a  sys- 
tem solely  intended  by  the  revelation 
of  certain  truths  to  produce  certain 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  made  known,  every  thing  which 
does  not  directly  tend  to  this  object 
is  either  openly  rejected  or  silently 
overlooked.  Nothing  properly  and 
wholly  "mysterious" — that  is,  of  whose 
grounds  and  reasons  (at  least)  we  can- 
not give  some  very  plam  intelligible 
account — is  conceived  to  have  any  real 
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business  in  a  religion  of  this  kind. 
Hence  the  Atonement  (for  example)  is 
received  mainly  because,  and  so  far  as, 
a  reason  can  be  given  for  it ;  the  mj-s« 
tery  being  thus  h'ghtened  and  rendered 
rational! V  admissible.  And  so  of  the 
other  mysterious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  are  brought  into  a  form 
in  \ihich  the  mystery  is  almost  wholly 
evaporated,  and  in  that  f>rm  they  are 
received  and  taught.  Thus,  in  real 
truth,  it  It  not  the  doctrine  that  is 
preached,  so  much  as  the  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  ;  it  is  not  the  creed 
so  much  as  a  system  of  grounds  and 
reasons  (infinitely  various)  for  the 
creed.  The  mysteries  are  held  to 
be  little  more  than  divine  symbols  of 
gi'eat  moral  truths  ;  to  deliver  them 
in  their  naked  and  simple  incompre- 
hensibility is,  to  lose  their  whole  real 
value  to  mankind — to  offer  the  shell 
without  the  kernel.  The  AncientChurch 
was  wont  to  do  this,  and  showed 
thereby  its  contracted  suj^erstitious 
temper,  the  shadow  of  coming  popery. 
Athanasius  wandered  an  exile  from 
his  Alexandrian  throne,  to  transmit  to 
us  the  one  true  immutable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  notices  of  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit ;  he  had  better 
have  spent  his  time  preaching  plain 
Gospel  sermons  to  his  people,  than 
setting  the  world  in  a  blaze  with  his 
metaphysical  jargon  of  Ilomoousios 
and  Hypostasis,  of  which  not  a  word 
is  said  m  the  Bible.  And  who  can 
tell  what  men,  who  betray  such  utter 
want  of  judgment  and  often  such 
doubtful  honestv  as  these  old  writers, 
may  have  done  with  the  Scriptures 
themselves  ?  Assuredlv  there  never 
lived  worse  judges  of  the  genuineness 
of  a  book,  or  critics  more  easily  im- 
posed on.  From  this  the  step  is  easy 
to  resolutely  rejecting  every  thing 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  an 
interpolation,  as  being  certainly  such. 
Still,  there  are  some  peculiarities  of 
revelation  in  which  this  process  is 
nearly  impossible  ;  and  on  those  all 
the  cxegetical  ingenuity  of  these  di- 
vines is  expended.  Such  are  those 
marvellous  connexions  between  the 
mater iid  and  the  mental  that  are  every 
where  described  —  or  implied —  in 
Scripture  ;  all  which,  wherever  the 
imputation  of  interpolation  would  be 
too  flagrant,  are  by  some  other  device 
explained  away,  because  the  literal 
sense  would  be  no  better  than  ChrLft- 
tian  **  magic."     Some  of  the  more 


daring  teachers  boldly  reject  all  mi- 
raculous narratives  ;  but  such  as  these 
need  little  concern  us  ;  the  truly  pain- 
ful part  of  the  matter  is,  to  see  the 
struggles  of  worthy  and  pious  men 
who  have  been  infected  with  this 
miserable  sort  of  theological  philoso- 
phy. Their  point  of  view  is  a  peca« 
liar  one.  They  think  the  digniiff 
of  Christianity  endangered  by  these 
details.  To  them  miracles  seem  a 
poor  and  inferior  kind  of  machinerr 
for  a  high  spiritual  religion ;  and  it  is 
but  too  lamentably  evident  that  they 
are  in  heart  sincerely  ashamed  of  them. 
And  as  they  never  dream  of  respect- 
ing the  transmitted  belief  of  the  church 
at  large,  and -more  especially  regard 
Christian  antiquity  with  utter  con- 
tempt, seeming  to  consider  that  Chris- 
tianity is  meant  to  present  a  new  and 
unsolved  problem  for  every  successive 
generation,— there  is  nothing  left  to 
check  the  most  eccentric  excursions 
of  critical  hypothesis  with  regard  to 
the  forgery  of  the  sacred  booksj  or 
the  mistaken  notions  and  narrow  pre- 
judices of  even  the  apostles  who  wrote 
them. 

How  far  this  description  is  exagge- 
rated will  appear  when. we  have  given 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  the  oracle  of  orthodox 
Protestantism  on  the  Continent — the 
excellent  (for  such  he  truly  is>  as  to 
disposition  and  practical  pety,)  and 
very  learned  Dr.  Neander.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
now  adducing  the  writings  of  a  pro- 
fessed rationalist,  biit  of  a  professed 
opponent  of  that  sceptical  scnool ;  we 
are  about  to  show  them  what  the  most 
admired  evangelical  divine  on  the 
Continent  considers  to  be  abjuring 
**  human  systems,"  opposing  ancient 
errors,  and  securing  the  interests  of 
that  true  Christianity,  of  which  in  this 
country  he  is  so  often  cited  as  an  ac- 
co.nplished  exponent. 

"  The  Gospel,'*  says  Dr.  Neander, 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  his  translator, 
''rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while 
human  syrtems  of  theology  are  every 
where  undergoing  a  purifying  process. 
We  live  in  the  time  of  a  great  crisis." 
And  the  translator  further  informs  us 
that  Dr.  Neander  "  is  completely  at 
issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain 
views  which  have  lately  been  gaining 
a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this  coun- 
try ;"  which  may  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  *'  the  circmmtaAoes  which  reo** 
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dered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay 
aa  possible  should  occur  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  English  work,"  were  the 
utility  or  necessity  of  supplying  a 
proper,  comprehensive,  and  philosophi- 
cal text-book  of  spiritual  religion  as 
•n  antidote  to  these  same  views. 
So  far  we  are  ready  to  listen  with  all 
attention,  for  the  subject  is  of  the  pro- 
roundest  interest.  Let  us  inquire  the 
principles  of  our  new  guide.  They 
lire  certainly  sweeping  and  comprehen- 
ilye  enough.  The  translator,  doubt- 
li^,  conceived  that  others  were  merely 
assailing  the  outworks;  here  was  an 
ftQthor  not  afraid  to  storm  the  citadel. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  examine  the 
tactics  of  this  adversary  to  supersti- 
tion and  priestcraft. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  philosophic  ultra-spiritual- 
ists of  the  continental  Protestantism 
to  admit  a  downright  material  prodigy 
of  any  kind,  such  as  does  not  arise  out 
of  exalted  and  sublim«ited  states  of 
mind  and  feeling.  All  wonders  of  this 
kbd  are  unworthy  of  the  lofty  *' simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel ;"  magical  surprises 
to  which  it  does  not  condescend.  In- 
fluences and  powers  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  feely  which  do  not  at  once 
make  us  consciously  wiser  and  better, 
are  the  inventions  of  a  spurious  heathen 
taste,  forced  upon  pure  Christianity 
in  the  corrupt  platonizing  and  oriental- 
izing times  of  the  ancient  church. 
Mysteries,  initiations,  purifications, 
priestly  ordinances,  pomp  and  ritual- 
ism, came  in  then ;  and  with  them  a 
wretched  fashion  of  interpreting  and 
interpolating  Scripture,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  little  book  of  wonders  to  awe  and 
astonish  the  people.  The  philosopher 
can  rise  above  this  ;  the  pious  simple- 
hearted  believer  wants  no  such  mar- 
Tels,  no  such  opera  operata  as  the 
healing  of  a  disease  by  touching  a 
handkerchief,  or  receiving  the  shadow 
of  an  apostle — the  shadow  of  a  "  poor 
sinner  like  ourselves." 

Now,  as  the  very  outset  of  the 
apostolic  history  meets  us  with  a  re- 
markable miracle,  that  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  for  some  mode  of  meeting 
this  startling  interference  of  the  super- 
natural with  the  course  of  mere  physi- 
cal nature.  Every  Christian  will  re- 
member that  the  wonder  of  the  Jewish 
yisitants  from  "every  nation  under 
heaven"    was  excited  by    **  hearing, 

eyery  man  ia  hi*  own  tougoe  wher«ia 


he   was  born,*'    the  apostles    preach 
the  astounding  message  of  God.     Dr. 
Neander,  who  has  no  g^eat  objection 
to  admit  spiritual  miracles  (this  is  the 
very  tendency  to  which  we  are  draw- 
ing attention)  but  is  grievously  dis- 
inclined to  every  other,  boldly  main- 
tains that  this  means  ^-any  thing  but 
what  it  expresses  ;    as  for  instance^ 
that  probably  the  multitude  were  so 
excited  by  the  divine  fervour    with 
which  the  Apostles  spoke,  that  they 
rapidly  translated  what  was  said,  and 
thus  thought  they  heard  them  in  their 
own  tongue  ;  or  that — if  we  must  have 
any  real    alteration    of   language-^ 
many  of  the  preaching  disciples  had 
originally    known    the    languages   of 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  in  their 
state  of  celestial  zeal  fell  back  upon 
their  old  habits  ;  but  that  it  is  much 
better  to  interpret  the  **  new  tongues," 
as  in  all  cases  importing  only  new  and 
exalted  expressions  to  suit  the  high 
state  of  grace  they  had  reached.    The 
previous    miracle    of   the   "tongues 
of  fire,"  depends  only  on  the   depo- 
sitions of  those  who  saw  them  (tole- 
rable evidence  one  would  imagine  in 
the  case  of  inspired  apostles)  ;   and 
the  whole  affair  may  have  been  a  false 
objectivity  given  to  what  was  really 
operating  within.     Dr.   Neander  ob- 
serves (and  here  is  the  point  we  insist 
on)  that  the  miracle  would  be  as  great 
in  the  inward  form  as  the  outward ; 
but  the  outward  is  plainly  too  material, 
too  earthly,  too  magical  for  his  taste. 
It  would  be  a  mere  "  opus  operatum." 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  admits 
that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
which  renders  such  a  supposition  ne» 
cessary" — a  concession  fur  which  we 
hope  we  feel  properly  grateful ;   and 
declares  that  fur  his  part  he  cannot 
look  upon  the  narrative  as  "  something 
purely  mythical." 

Soon  after  comes  the  awful  ven- 
geance on  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Dr. 
Neander,  having  observed  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  St.  Peter 
detected  the  hypocrisy  of  Ananias  "  by 
the  immediate  influence  of  God^s 
Spirit,  or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived 
from  the  same  source,"  proceeds  to 
remark  that  in  the  death  of  that  un- 
happy man  "  the  divine  and  the  natu- 
ral seem  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected." And  as  to  Sapphira — "  the 
words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this  in- 
stance aided  by  the  impression  of  her 
husbaad*a  hXe,  aad  ttrikioy  tho  con* 
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science  of  the  hypocrite,  produced  the 
same  effect  as  on  her  husband" — a 
highly  rational  account  of  the  process, 
and  pleasantly  calculated  to  remove 
all  idle  feelings  of  surprise  at  the 
result.  Nor  should  the  expressions 
of  the  narrator  here  or  elsewhere  pro- 
duce any  difficulty  ;  the  biographer  of 
the  apostles  put  together  the  docu* 
ments  before  him  as  he  best  could, 
"  according  to  the  means  of  infornui- 
tion  within  his  reach;"  nor  are  we 
bound  to  any  thing  he  writes  further 
than  as  detailing  his  impressions  of  the 
course  of  events.  In  this  respect, 
however,  St.  Luke  need  not  complain, 
for  he  was  not  far  below  the  apostles 
themselves,  who  received  only  a  very 
gradual  enlightenment  even  in  their 
written  works.  Thus  poor  St.  James 
**  remained  confined  in  a  form  of  iiJt- 
perfect  doctrinal  development''  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  at  best  was  ''  liko 
Luther  (vol.  ii.  p.  235)  when  he  (Lu- 
ther) had  already  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  justification  by  faith,  but  6e- 
fore  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  doctrines  of  the  Church"— 
a  degrading  comparison  to  a  mer^ 
apostle  with  which  it  is  surely  quite 
unfair  to  insult  Luther,  now  that  he 
no  longer  lives  to  defend  himself  from 
the  imputation. 

When  St.  Stephen  appeared  before 
the  council  '*  they  were  struck  with 
the  heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which 
beamed  in  all  his  features,  &c."  and 
thence  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Sanhedrim  said  he  looked  like  an 
angel.  In  the  dying  moments  of  the 
mart^T  he  beheld  with  a/iropA^/fcglanpe 
a  symbolical  vision — <*  Christ  whose 
glorious  image  was  probably  present  to 
him  from  actual  early  recollection"—. 
an  ingenious  device  to  diminish  the 
miracle,  which  unfortunately  cannol 
be  wholly  expunged. 

The  two  stupendous  miracles  of 
St.  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa  might, 
one  would  imagine,  demand  something 
more  than  cursory  notice  from  a  his- 
torian of  the  apostles.  Dr.  Neander 
rapidly  notices  and  escapes  them  as 
'<  the  cures  (one  of  them  a  raising  from 
the  dead !)  effected  in  Christ's  name  at 
Lydda  and  Joppa,"  which  "  drew  upon 
the  apostle  the  universal  attention  of 
that  e9:tensive  district." 

But  the  metaphysical  jugglery  by 
which   the   interview   of  the    Angel 
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surpasses  this.  Dr.  Neander  ad- 
mits that  « the  appearance  of  the 
angel  may  be  considered  an  objec- 
tive event,"  and  goes  into  elaborate 
argument  to  vindicate  that  astonishing 
liberality  of  concession.  But  he  soon 
qualifier   this   unworthy  superstition. 

"  We  need  not  suppose  any  sensible 
appearance.  .  .  .  Cornelius  him- 
self is  the  only  witness  for  the  objee- 
tive  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance 
and  he  can  be  only  taken  as  a  credibly 
witness  of  what  ne  believed  that  he 
had  perceived."  [The  inspiration  of 
the  history  has  been  long  since  utterly 
exploded  by  the  guides  of  this  conti- 
nental Christianity.]  On  the  other 
hand,  Cornelius  seems  to  have  <'  oon« 
sidered  the  pointing  out  of  Peter*! 
place  of  residence  not  as  somethiqg 
that  came  to  his  knowledge  in  a  natii- 
ral  way,  but  as  a  supernatural  commu- 
nication.*' But  thtin  <'  it  is  possible 
he  had  heard  it  mentioned  by  othere 
casually  in  conversation,  but  as  he  had 
not  thought  further  abovit  it,  it  had 
completely  escaped  his  recollection* 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mtnd 
what  had  been  forgotten  was  brought 
back  again  to  his  consciousness  with- 
out his  thinking  of  the  natural  eon- 
nection."  <<  After  all,"  adds  the  spe- 
culator, *'  this  is  only  possible,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering 
it  necessary.  The  possibility  there- 
fore remains,  that  this  information  WM 
communicated  in  a  supernatural  way;*' 
that  is,  observe,  '*  by  an  operation  on 
the  inward  sense."  As  to  the  corretr 
ponding  vision  of  St.  Peter,  it  ia 
utterly  impossible  to  extricate  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  it  from  the  mass  of 
words  in  which  the  description  i9  in- 
volved. The  clearest  expression  we 
can  discover  is,  that  **  the  divine  and 
the  natural  were  intermingled  together 
not  so  as  to  obscure  the  divine.** 
However,  as  that  miracle  was  alto- 
gether inward,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  the  ingenious  glosse?  of 
our  commentator  to  save  the  credit  o£ 
spiritual  Christianity. 

We  arrive  at  the  awful  scene  which 
opened  the  career  of  the  great  Apos^a 
of  the  Gentiles.  Onr  readers  know 
^ell  how  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others 
have  insisted  on  the  conversion  of  St* 
Paul,  taken  in  connection  with  all  its 
circumstances,  as  adequate  of  itself 
alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  tha 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christiaii 
reliiglon.    Our  ^oa  and  ^xs^RNaak 
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Dr.  Neandef  has  reached  a  region 
above  the  necessity  of  .*>uch  cold  mate- 
rial demonstrations.  **  This  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  uiarvellouf*, 
dniy  because  the  history  records  the 
mere  fact,  without  the  various  prepa- 
ratory and  connecting  circumstances 
which  led  to  it ;  but  by  making  use  of 
^e  hints  which  the  narrative  furnishes 
to  fill  up  the  outline,  we  may  attempt 
to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
am  purely  natural  principles.**  Ac- 
ciiordingly,  it  appears  that  St.  Paul 
travelled  to  Damascus  in  a  great  con- 
flict of  mind  (!)  between  Christianity 
sod  Judaism ;  on  his  way  he  and  his 
ibllowers  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
ftorm  ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  He 
attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom 
in  the  person  of  his  disciples  he  was 
persecuting,  and  confounding  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  [Dr.  Neander's 
perpetual  resource,  it  will  be  ob- 
served], converted  this  internal  im- 
pression into  an  outward  appearance 
of  Christ  to  him,  &c."  And  as  to  his 
ttidden  meeting  with  Ananias  in  Da- 
mascus, it  is  quite  clear  that  Paul  and 
he  were  previously  acquainted;  at  all 
events,  Paul  had  heard  of  him,  and  his 
imagination  formed  the  whole  into  a 
vision  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  just 
at  the  same  critical  moment,  the  very 
same  thing  happened  to  Ananias  «  on 
similar  psychological  principles !" 

Having  detailed  all  this  hopeful 
hypothesis.  Dr.  Neander  takes  courage 
and  affirms  that  he  really  does  not 
ti)ink  it  probable,  though  we  must 
allow  the  possibility  of  such  pre- 
paratory circumstances.  "  Instead, 
therefore,  of  following  this  explana- 
tion, which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  we  might  rather  conceive 
the  whole,  independently  of  all  outward 
phenomena,  as  an  inward  transaction 
m  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation 
of  Christ  to  his  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, &c."  Still,  he  grants,  this  will 
scarcely  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  attendants  were  affected.  And  so 
he  leaves  it. 

From  St.  Paul  we  descend  to  the 
prophetic  personage  named  Agabus, 
at  Antioch.  St.  Luke  instructs  us, 
irho  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  take 
words  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  that 
tins  man  was  inspired  to  predict  a 
certain  famine,  which  is  known  to  have 
afterwards  taicen  j^^e  about  ▲•d.  44. 


Dr.  Neander  thinks  that  according 
to  the  New  Testament  idiom,  the 
man  would  have  sufficiently  fulfilled 
the  **  prophetic"  character  in  merely 
preaching  the  duty  of  charity  to  the 
Antiochian  believers,  and  that  as  to 
the  prediction,  <<  it  is  possible  that  the 
prophecy  was  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation of  natural  prognostics.** 

Still  there  are  some  narratives  can- 
not be  got  over  by  any  ingenuity,  and 
even  Dr.  Neander  must  take  the  Gos- 
pel subject  to  them.  The  healing  of 
the  lame  man  by  Peter  is  one  of  these, 
and  the  similar  miracle  of  Paul  at  ' 
Lystra.  On  the  latter  he  adds  a  kind 
of  apologetic  note,  and  observes  that 
to  any  one  who  has  not  a  mechanical 
view  of  nature  "  it  cannot  appear 
wholly  incredible"  that  such  things 
should  be  possible. 

The  prophetess  at  Philippi  was  a 
somnambulist  who  characterized  Paul 
as  ''  a  servant  of  the  most  high  God,'* 
from  the  operation  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary motives  in  her  convulsive  fits,  and 
whom  Paul  seems  to  have  addressed 
as  a  demoniac  from  narrow  Jewish 
notions  of  possession.  In  the  same 
way  the  affair  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  at 
Ephesus  is  slurred  over  as  certain 
"unhappy  consequences,"  manifestly 
from  a  disinclination  to  dwell  on  the  in* 
vincible  simplicity  of  the  recorded  fact. ' 

Some  of  the  miraculous  events  re- 
counted in  the  Acts  are  deliberately 
omitted.  Such  are  the  two  angelic 
liberatioYis  of  Peter,  Acts  v.  zii.,  and 
the  restoration  of  Eutychus.  In  a 
narrative  so  minute  as  that  of  Dr. 
Neander,  what  reason  but  one  can  be 
assigned  for  this  ?  The  man  is  plainly 
ashamed  of  them,  writing  as  he  does 
for  the  perusal  of  his  German  fellow 
theologians.  And  yet  how  miserably 
inconsistent  is  this  cowardice!  For 
two  or  three  downright  external  mi- 
racles he  is  forced  to  admit  without 
qualification ;  and  if  two,  or  one  such 
event  be  possible,  five  thousand  are. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Dr. 
Neander  adds  the  weight  of  his  judg- 
ment to  sink  the  reputation  as  in- 
spired of  almost  every  portion  bf  the 
New  Testament  which  they  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  hear  brought  in 
question. 

The  twenty-first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  gospel  is  of  course  not  his. 
The  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  plainly 
apocryphal.  The  epistle  of  Jude  is 
bj  no  apostle,    The  epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews  is  not  Paul's,  hut  the  work 
of  some  Alexuinirian  Jew,  who  "  ar- 
bitrarily explains  some  things."  The 
Apocalypse  is  not  only  not  the  work  of 
the  apostle  John,  but  is  a  figure 
founded  chieflv  on  an  absurd  notion 
among  the  Christians  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  Nero 
being  the  beast  ''  which  was,  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is  ;'*  and  he  coming  from 
"  the  east"  with  his  ten  satraps,  who  * 
are  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  being  **  dried 
up"  to  make  way  for  them. 

Nor  will  it  be  very  necessary  we 
should  state  that  Dr.  Neander's  views 
upon  the  mysterious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are  altogether  indefinite.  We 
only  request  our  readers  to  observe 
the  continued  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  hinted  already — the 
recognition  of  nothing  in  religion  ex- 
cept what  can  be  shown  directly  to 
affect  the  mind  and  feelings  of  man  by 
some  easily  intelligible  connexion.  At 
the  close  of  a  voluminous  exposition 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  in  which  the 
minutest  connexions  of  moral  theo- 
logy are  (and  sometimes  with  great 
ability)  traced,  we  are  informed  in  a 
passing  remark,  that  "from  this  tri- 
nity of  revelation,  as  far  as  the  divine 
cliusality  images  itself  in  the  same, 
the  reflective  mind,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  its  own  being  pursuing  this 
track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea 
of  an  original  triad  in  God;'*  in  other 
words,  that  the  really  revealed  doc- 
trine is  that  of  a  threefold  operation 
in  the  mind  of  believers,  the  corres- 
ponding doctrine  being  all  intimation 
and  inference  and  "  the  analogy  of 
our  own  being."  The  divinity  of  the 
Logos  Dr.  Neander  seems  to  admit» 
but  so  involving  it  in  all  the  abtrusest 
forms  of  metaphysics,  that  we  cannot 
clearly  perceive  whether  he  allows  it 
any  distinct  personality ;  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit  nothing 
more  satisfactory  is  discoverable  than 
the  sentence  we  have  cited.  The 
Atonement  in  like  manner  is  accounted 
for  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the 
death  nowise  more  efficacious  in  this 
respect  than  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
all,  that  we  may  have  nothing  in  reli- 
gion which  is  not  directly  **  spiri- 
tual." "  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  ob- 
tains its  due  significance  only  in  this 
moral  connexion^  not  as  an  opus  ope^ 
ratum  [a  favourite  term  of  oppro- 
brittin],  as  the  sacrifice  of  ammalt. 


hut  as  the  act  of  one  who,  revealing 
the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human 
nature,  and  exhibiting  the  perfect  ■ 
union  of  the  divine  a!id  human  in  a 
holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in 
death  as  the  termination  of  a  life 
which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the 
eternal  Spirit  of  God  in  a  sinless^ 
holy  humanity."  And  all  through,  the 
teaching  of  the  different  apostles  is 
distinguished  and  individualized  as  the 
*«  doctrine  of  Paul,"  the  "  doctrine  of 
John,*'  of  "Peter,"  of  "James,'*  in  a 
way  which  certainly  is  not  calculated 
to  impress  very  deeply  the  conviction 
(which,  however,  is  fairly  stated)  that 
these  men  were  all  but  organs  of  the 
one  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  point  of  fact,  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  draw  any  accu- 
rate line  of  distinction  between  Dr. 
Neander's  conception  of  the  kind  of 
inspiration  they  possessed  and  that 
enjoyed  by  any  holy  man  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  powerful  intellect, — for 
instance  (though  he  would  be  the  last 
to  suggest  the  comparison),  by  the 
pious  and  highly  gifted  author  himself. 
The  thought  may  occur  to  the 
reader  of  these  criticisms — why  direct 
attention  to  such  heterodoxies  ?  Our 
answer  is  plain  and  decisive.  From 
no  sneering  infidel  would  we  stoop  to 
cite  them.  We  cite  them  because* 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  a  develop- 
ment of  a  real  religious  tendency; 
because  this  roan  is,  with  all  this,  one 
of  the  loftiest  living  expositors  of  his 
own  peculiar  side  of  .  Christianity — 
the  purely  spiritual  and  internal; 
gifted  in  the  highest  degree  with  keen 
and  sensitive  apprehension  of  its  beau- 
ties, and  exemplifying  them  in  the 
beauty  of  his  own  life.  He  is  "  the 
holy  Neander."  It  is  out  of  the  very 
intensity  of  these  spiritual  apprehen- 
sions (insufBciently  counterbalanced  bj 
the  proper  antagonist  force)  that  the 
views  have  grown  which  we  have 
thought  it  a  duty  in  the  present  re- 
markable religious  crisis  to  notice. 
The  office  of  an  honest  guide  in  these 
days,  indifferent  to  all  things  but  truth 
and  the  judgment  of  his  God,  is  to 
check  violent  re-actions  in  either  exr- 
treme ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Minds 
ardent  and  comprehensive,  given  to 
search  the  principles  of  things,  and 
unsatbfied  without  sweeping  and  abso- 
lute generalizations,  are  above  all 
others  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
tremes. Their  tendency  is  to  form  a 
4yf(em<-*bj   whaterer    «A\£-'&bj(XmsB% 
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title  they  please  to  call  it,  still  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  system  is,  to 
avoid  or  deny  exceptions.  A  perfect 
system  is  that  which  has  no  excep- 
tions ;  and  men  in  proportion  as  they 
invent  and  idolize  their  systems,  are 
betrayed  into  wilfully  neglecting  or 
distorting  the  exceptions  which  they 
cannot  fairly  reconcile.  That  ten- 
dency can  be  manifested  by  all  schools ; 
the  proof  is,  that  every  man  sees  it  in 
hit  adversary,  though  blind  to  its  work- 
ings in  himself.  Mere  ritualism  can 
be  carried  to  a  frigid  and  disgusting 
extravagance,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
extreme  assuredly  ;  nay,  the  alarming 
spread  of  accomplished  and  scientific 
Socinianism  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America*  shows  us  too  plainly  that  it  is 
not  even  the  more  dangerous  one. 
Our  present  example  is  short  of  this  ; 
it  is  not  the  less  instructive  on  that 
account.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  religion  of  faith  and 
emotion  until  he  has  felt  an  utter  and 
manifest  repugnance  for  all  which  does 
not  directly  relate  to  the  conscious  life  of 
faith  and  of  the  Spirit.  Other  men  of 
leas  philosophical  comprehension,  and 
therefore  more  easily  satisfied  by  in- 
determinate views,  would  travel  the 
same  way,  and  only  forget  the  awful 
mysteriousness  of  religion ;  he  oould 
not  be  content  with  this  indecision.  He 
most  refer  in  some  way  to  the  point ; 
finding  it  written  in  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  must  attempt 
some  solution .  of  the  phenomenon. 
He  tries  to  do  so.  But  the  practical 
has  at  last  all  but  absorbed  the  histo- 
rical. Eagerly  and  earnestly  he  cries 
to  the  contending  parties  to  come  with 
him  to  the  mount  of  holy  contempla- 
tion, and  leave  below  them,  as  they 
rite,  these  varying  and  fantastic  clouds 
of  '*  dogmatic"  speculation.  This  is 
"  the  spirit  of  true  freedom,  exalted 
above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties." 
"  God  grant,*'  he  cries,  "  (what  is  far 
above  all  theological  disputations)^ 
that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours 
may  be*  to  produce  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  souls  of  men  .  .  .  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere  unmoved  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the  colli- 
sions of  party !"  Amiable  man !  who 
will  not  echo  the  prayer  ?  But  who 
that  knows  the  unspeakable  precious- 
ness  of  a  distinct  creed  as  the  basis  of 
true  devotion,  will  not  lament  that 
such   zeal   should  class    among  the 
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foundations  of  that  one  eternal  body 
of  connected  truths  which  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  beginning  to  receive,  and  is  ber 
duty  for  ever  unaltered  to  transmit? 
And  who  that  sees  such  results  a* 
these  among  men  of  unquestioned  sin- 
cerity and  unquestioned  holiness — who 
that  is  capable  of  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter for  one  half  hour  without  preju- 
dice or  the  spirit  of  party,  and  has 
common  gratitude  for  the  immeasu« 
rable  mercies  of  Providence — but 
must  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not  left 
to  us,  each  for  himself*  to  begin  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  as  these  men  do» 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  the  true 
system  of  scriptural  truth  comes  down 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
Scriptures—the  inheritance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  ever,  fixed  at 
the  first  and  fixed  unto  the  end ;  the 
deposit  which  popery  may  corrupt  by 
her  gross  additions*  rationalism  en- 
feeble by  her  as  groundless  subtrac- 
tions* but  which  God  still  graciously 
preserves  among  ourselves*  when  he 
bestows  on  us*  all  un worth v  as  we  are* 
a  free  Bible  to  learnt  and  a  faithful 
Church  to  teach  it ! 

Oh  that*  understanding  this  <rar 
inestimable  felicity  of  position*  we 
were  all  fully  alive  to  the  high  duty 
of  earnestly  defending  it — more  soli- 
citous to  call  out  the  special  advan- 
tages we  possess*  than  needlessly  impa- 
tient to  ally  ourselves  with  other  com- 
munities,* m  whatever  extreme  they 
dwell !  Oh  that,  on  the  other  hand* 
with  humbleness  and  affectionatenest 
of  spirit,  based  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  one  holy  truth  we  hold,  we  could 
all  rise  above  the  dishonesty  of  mutual 
slander*  the  misery  of  mutual  recri- 
mination* and  rejoice  to  receive  ad* 
monition  of  whatever  form  each  from 
the  other*  knowing  that  God  has  so 
planned  his  Church  as  to  bind  its  mem- 
Ders  in  the  very  sense  of  their  mutual 
wants  and  mutual  assistances*each  being 
the  supplement  of  the  rest*  and  he  the 
inspirer  and  protector  of  all  I  For 
open  manifest  error  let  there  be  no 
quarter;  but  let  cautious  charity 
guide  our  judgements  as  to  what  truly 
deserves  the  name.  If  any  man  dare 
to  say,  I  will  Tkot  so  dishonour  the 
Faith  of  Christ  as  to  preach  the  oblU 
gation  of  his  Law*  sternly  be  such  a 
one  condemned ;  but  not  for  his  sake 
let  the  thousands  of  excellent  men 
ttoongh  oar  laa4|  who  foatote  liaiiin 
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with  the  blessed  message  of  Christ's  free 
mercy,  be  maligned.    While  again,  is  it 
not  needful  that  they  who  resent  these 
harsh  sayings,  should  themselves  study 
a  conscientious  moderation?     Let  us 
not  be  mistaken.    If  there  be  any  roan 
among  us  who  is  bold  to  proclaim^ 
"  I  cleave  to  the  Church  of  this  land 
merely  because  the  providence  of  God 
has  so  placed   me — on   that  account 
alone  I  worship  not  with  Rome,"  let 
him  be  anathema ;  if  a  layman,  he  is 
ignorant,  or  worse ;  if  ordained  and 
sworn  to  our  truth,  he  vaunts  his  owb 
perjury  besides  I     If  there  be  any  who, 
weak  and  wanton,  sighs  for  a  service 
more  gorgeous  and  glittering  than  our 
chaste  and  solemn  order — if  a  layman, 
let  us  pray  that    God  may  heal  his 
folly  ;  if  a  cleric,  and  he  dare  to  in- 
trude his  unauthorized  fancies  into  our 
churches,  let  the  strong  hand  of  God*8 
consecrated  servants,   the  bishops,  be 
bold  to  restrain  and  to  punish  1    If  any 
man  with  heart,  forsooth,  too  large  to 
be  contented  with  the  brotherhood  of 
our  ample  and  still  increasing  Church^ 
with  desires  for  universal  unity  that 
would  boldly  rush  before  the  provi- 
dence of  God — longs  to  behold  us  at 
any  cost  clasped  in  the  serpent-twine 
of  false  and  erring  Rome,  pitied  or 
repelled  be  such  adviser !  abjured  such 
mockery  of  Christian  charity!   as  if 
without  the  bond  of  truth  the  mem- 
bers  of   the    Lord's  body   c.in   ever 
meetly  be  conjoined  ;    as  if  our  light 
could  find  fit  fellowship  with  her  dark- 
ness, or  any  thing  come  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  but  a  dim,  disastrous 
twilight  darkening  speedily  into  mid- 
night over  the  earth.     But  far  withia 
these  lines  there  is  much  surely  which 
we  may  calmly  consider.     As  long  as 
we  retain  even  a  faint  doubt  of  our 
own  absolute  perfection,  let  us  beware 
of  pronouncing  all  admonition  neces- 
sarily an  insult.     Let  us  be  cautious 
how  we  trust  the  clamorous  outcries 
of  those  brawlers  whose  very  liveli- 
hood depends  on  maintaining  the  public 
excitement  that  maintains  them.    And 
when,  on  whichsoever  side  we  array 
ourselves,  we  feel  tempted  to  be  very 


bitter  towards  those  who  have  our 
own  end  in  view,  but  deem  they  caa 
see  some  better  way  to  reach  it,  let  us 
bethink  ourselves  in  Whose  Presence 
we  all  stand  and  labour,  and  whose 
judgment  is  threatened  so  awfully 
against  those  that  "judge." 

To  our  own  clergy  of  this  kingdom, 
could  we  venture  to  exhort  them,  we 
would  say  (for  the  transition  is  not 
unnatural  to  the  wider  topic  ;  one  of 
the  very  movements    of   which    we 
have  been  speaking  arose  out  of  the 
last  great  abridgment  of  the  offices 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
and  who  can  speak  of  religion  at  all  in 
these  times,  without  thinking  of  the 
dangers  that  surround  the  main  guar- 
dians of  religion  in  our  own  land?)— 
to  our  own  respected  and  excellent 
clergy  then  we  would  say — be  earnest  in 
the  labour  of  your  office,  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  even  of  men  alsol 
A  time  of  trouble  seems  at  hand,  and 
the  strength  of  character  is  the  only 
earthly  defence  you  will  have  to  meet 
it.     They  who  endeavoured  to  strip 
you  before,    have  already  announced 
their  inclination  to  revive  their  efforts 
at  the  first  moment  that  Providence 
shall  put  it  in  their  power.     They  will 
be  urged  and  driven  to  their  work  bj 
those,  your  bitter  and  unrelenting  ene- 
mies, who  will  control  their  policy  here. 
In  such  a  day  let  conscience  be  em- 
powered to  console  you  by  the  remem- 
brance that  persecution  found  you  in 
the  path  of  duty  I     We  do  not  doubt 
it ;  for  your  enemies  themselves  pub- 
licly confess  that  in  you  they  find  no 
fault,  though  they  trace  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country  to  the  pittance 
that  supports  you.      The  peasantry 
are  starving,  beggary  increasing,  the 
country  justly  inflamed  fromendtoendf 
British    capital   withdrawn,    Ireland, 
in  her  complication  of  miseries,  a  by- 
word to  the  world — all  without  exceo- 
tion    arising  out  of  the  insufferable 
calamity  that  each  of  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  confessedly  quiet  and 
charitable  gentlemen   inherits,  on  an 
average,  much  less  than  their  three 
hundred  a  year*  by  a  title  older  than 


*  Out  of  which — for  these  financial  statistics  are  become  necessary — more  than 
one  half  the  clergy  pay  the  salaries  of  curates,  which  brings  their  available  portion 
to  £225  a  year  or  less.  Add  to  this,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  consider- 
able (t'rom  £10  or  £20  to  £50  or  £60  a  year  it  may  be)  charge  upon  Glebe  House; 
and  the  deduction  of  the  entire  poor's  rate,  wiih  which  the  State  has  complimented 
the  charitable  dispositions  of  the  clergy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  oo  the 
whole,  the  average  nett  income  of  an  Iruh  rector  is  far  below  £250  a  year.  Andtlds 
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that  of  any  landed  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom,  and  so  inherits  this  enormous 
wealth  (every  shilling  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  country),  that  if  they  were  all 
deprived  of  it  and  consigned  to  the 
poor-house  next  month,  no  peasant  in 
the  kingdom  would  he  sixpence  richer 
for  the  change,  while  the  sick  and  needy 
in  every  parish  would  feel  themselves 
the  poorer.  Marvellous  power  of  obsti- 
nate and  persevering  falsehood!  This 
18  industriously  reiterated  by  parties 
who  personally  hate  these  invaluable 
annuitants,  till  it  is  actually  believed 
by  men  who  on  other  subjects  betray 
no  indication  of  idiocy.  Hard  indeed 
is  your  case  !  In  vain  are  your  cha- 
rities known  and  undeniable;  your 
dfx>r  ihe  first  in  the  parish  sought  by 
the  poor  Romanist  in  his  hour  of  dis- 
tress ;  your  impartial  affection  to  the 
humblest  of  the  people  manifest  and 
acknowledged  ;  shrewd  and  unwearied 
enmies  poison  the  heart  of  the  very 
peasant  who  is  coming  relieved  from 
Your  gate ;  and  the  parched  lips  that 
nave  been  moistened  with  your  cor- 
dials are  taught  to  use  their  first  re- 
covered powers  to  curse  you  as  some- 
thing hateful  and  English — as  the 
heretic  Saxon,  and  ''the  devil's  priest." 
Your  very  friends  become  weary  of 
refusing  to  believe  that  there  roust  be 
9ome  truth  in  what  is  so  stubbornly 
re-asserted,  and  take  pensive  refuge  in 
the  sad  necessity  of  "  conciliation.*' 
Be  it  so.  Relax  neithier  faith  nor 
charity  on  that  account.  Whether 
they  will  see  it  or  not,  y6u  hold  Ire- 
land for  Britain  ;  you  are  the  garrison 
at  once  of  England's  faith  and  Eng- 
land's influence,  and  that  your  enemies 
well  know,  though  your  friends  may 
sometimes  seem  to  forget  it.  Sacrifice 
the  parson,  and  what  hold  has  the 
landlord  f     If   the  one    succeeds  an 


exploded  priesthood,  the  other  holds  a 
forfeited  estate.  If  the  predecessor  of 
the  Protestant  rector  was  expelled  fur 
corrupt  theology,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Protestant  landlord  was  outlawed 
for  rebellious  politics.  In  mere  equity 
the  clergy's  case  is  the  stronger  of  the . 
two ;  for  the  state  ami  the  Irish 
bishops,  the  representatives  of  the 
unrejformed  Church,  made  the  one 
change,  the  state  alone  made  the 
other.  A  Protestant  bishop  unde- 
niably succeeds  St.  Patrick  in  Armagh. 
How  many  generations  can  the  hmd^ 
lord  count  back  to  the  date  of  his  title- 
deeds  ?  But  there  is  a  lower  depth  in 
the  absurdity  of  this  injustice.  The  Ro- 
numist  landlord  boldly  proclaims  the  un- 
fairness of  the  Protestant  clergy  hold- 
ing the  tithes  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
the  fact  is  not  so ;  but  let  that  pass.  He 
is  applauded  by  hearers  among  whom 
aire  probably  the  starving  heirs  of  the 
man  from  whom  his  own  estate  was 
escheated,  and  whom,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple,  he  lives  by  plundering ;  if  the 
parson  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods* 
what  is  hef  The  same  arts  will  an- 
swer to  oust  the  clerical  and  the  lay 
proprietor,  and  the  landlord  is  the 
more  tempting  victim  of  the  two.  In 
"fixity  of  tenure"  the  conflict  has 
already  begun.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  that  measure  should  be 
ultimately  refused  by  the  legislature 
than  the  abolition  of  Church  cess,  or 
the  deduction  of  a  fourth  from  clerical 
incomes ;  it  might  certainly  be  made  far 
more  plausible  in  point  of  equity  than 
either.  Mat  enough  of  this ;  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  mere  politics  any  further.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  Irish  clergyman  contends 
for  a  Church  which,  if  she  be  struck 
down,  all  that  is  best  in  the  land  infal- 
libly goes  down  with  her ! 


own  Protestant  parishioners  are  the  proprietors — this  is  the  intolerable  opulence 
which,  as  a  grand  resource  for  all  public  purposes,  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  is 
exerted  to  "  appropriate"  to  some  purpose  of  national  utility  ! 

What  have  Roman  Catholics  to  do  with  the  question  at  all  ?  The  Irish  Church 
is  a  church  supported  by  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  its  revenues  are  out  of  the  land  alone. 
Of  that  land  not  one  proprietor  in  ten  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Not  to  add,  that  ^ven 
if  they  all  were,  the  income  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  a  property  distinct  from, 
and  far  older  than,  the  landed  proprietor's  own.  Were  the  Pope  a  landed  proprietor 
in  Ireland,  he  would  have  exactly  the  same  right  to  refuse  the  tithe-rent  charge  that 
his  Holiness  now  has  to  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  inherited  upon  his  own  paternal  pro- 
perty— neither  less  nor  more.  So  that,  properly  considered,  the  religion  of  the 
pi*oprietor  has  no  concern  whatever  with  this  any  more  than  with  any  other  charge 
upon  his  estate.  But  how  utterly  and  flagrantly  ^oundless  is  the  "  grievance," 
inien  even  the  alleged  fact  itself  of  the  religion  of  the  payer  is  a  notorious  false- 
hood 1  Not  only  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  support  the  Irish  Church,  but  it  is  in 
▼ery  rare  and  scattered  cases  that  thoy  are  even  the  chtuineli  through  which  his 
samtf  rereaues  pais  from  the  soil  to  w  cteitrmMu 
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THE    BENEDICTI!fE   OF    MOUNT    ETNA. 


BY  MIM  PARDOB. 


Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Cata- 
nia must  have  remarked  the  magnifi- 
cent monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  with 
its  lofty  cupola,  and  its  wondrous  gar- 
dens, artificially  hased  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  lava ;  nor  can  he  have  failed, 
where  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  partake  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of 
the  brotherhood,  to  admire,  not  only 
the  excellence  of  their  cuisirie,  and  the 
luxuriousness  of  their  fare,   but  also 
the  persevering,  and  above  all,  the  suc- 
cessful ingenuity  with  which  they  have 
gradually  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  the  more  rigid  and  distasteful  habits 
of  their  order.    But,  although  he  may 
have  feasted  and  idled  with  the  wor- 
thy community  in  their   noble   halls, 
and  among  their  delicious  orangeries, 
where,  as  in  the   enchanted   cave   of 
Aladdin,  the  laden  boughs  appear  to  be 
heavy  with  jewels — it  does  not  conse- 
quently follow  that  he  may  have  heard 
there  exists,  far  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, the  extensive  ruin  of  what  was 
originally  the  home  of  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Nicholas.     Even  in  his  ascent 
of  Etna,  after  passing  the  frontier  vil- 
lage of  Nicolosi — for  such  it  may  in 
truth   be  called,   standing  as  it  does 
upon   the  last   portion   of   cultivated 
land  considered  to  be  tolerably  secure 
from  the  incursions  of  the  lava — he 
may  chance  to  take  a  different  path, 
and  thus  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  relic  of  the  past. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  things, 
even  in  Sicily,  than  the  Gulf  of  Catania, 
with  its  blue  sea  and  its  laughing  city, 
where  little  remains  to  remind  its  pre- 
sent inhabitants  that  it  has  once  been 
swallowed  up  by  earthquake,  and  once 
overwhelmed  by  a  lava- Hood.  Latterly, 
its  impunity  from  further  visitations  of 
the  like  description,  appears  to  be  a 
decided  question  with  the  Catanians  ; 
who  feast,  and  sport,  and  build,  and 
plant,  in  as  happy  carelessness  of  the 
past,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  unconnected. 
And  who  would  venture  to  marvel  that 
it  should  be  so,  when  he  contemplates 
the  villages  that  hang  upon  the  sides 


of  the  mountain,  some  leagues  above 
the  city,  as  if  to  court  the  ruin,  whicbt 
come  when  it  may,  must  assureflly 
sweep  them  to  destruction  ? 

But  this  is  no  moment  in  which  to 
moralize.  We  would  rather  tell  a  tale 
th.an  indite  an  essay. 

Equally  opposed  in  habit  and  feel- 
ing as  the  merry  monks  of  to-day  from 
the  stern  ascetics  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  are  the  gor- 
geous temple  of  St.  Nicholas  as  it  now 
exists  in  Catania,  and  the  remains  of 
the  pile  that  first  bore  his  name,  and 
which  still  cumber  an  elbow   of  the 
mountain.      In   the  city   the  full-fed 
brotherhood  eat,  drink,  and   pray  in 
peace.     Their  magnificent  organ,  said* 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  worlds 
collects   in   their  splendid   chapel  all 
the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  country. 
Bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips  smile  recog- 
nition on  every  side  ;  compliments  are 
bandied,  and  engagements  of  love  and 
pleasure  definitively  arranged  to  its  ma- 
gic music ;  and  should  an  alarm  of 
fire  bo  raised  in  the  busy  streets,  hun- 
dreds of  the  population  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  preservation 
of  the  gorgeous  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Far  otherwise   was  it  in  the  olden 
time  with  the  convent  on  the  mount. 
Vast,  dreary,  and  desolate  in  its  wild 
stateliness,  the  Benedictine  monastery 
occupied    the    extreme    boundary  of 
earth,  on  which  herb  or  root  would 
maintain  a  languishing  and  reluctant 
existence.     Erected  at  the    entrance 
of  the  second  region,  nearly  a  league 
above  the  village  already  named,  its 
brotherhood  had  no  spectators  of  their 
holiness,  save  occasionally  a  peasant 
from  the  hamlet,  who  came  to  obtain 
a  shrift,  or  to  perform  a  penance;  and 
the  small  band  of  mountain  beggars 
who  assembled  periodically  to  receive 
alms  at  the  convent  gate  ;  and  when 
the  mighty  crater  bellowed  forth  its 
rage  in  a  stream  of  living  fire,  bound- 
ing and  roaring  down  the  sides  of  the 
declivity,  and  carrying  destruction  with 
it,  rushing  on  and  on,  over  the  track 
of  that  which  had  done  its  task  of 
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mtn  on  some  previous  occasion,  and 
threatening  momentarily  to  overleap 
the  boundary  thus  fearfully  marked 
oat>  and  to  overwhelm  the  edifice — 
there  v^as  no  help,  no  aid,  for  the  self- 
devoted  monks  ;  no  bell  to  collect  to- 
gether a  host  of  ready  arms;  no 
mockery  of  human  energy  impotently 
put  forth,  to  stay  the  visitation  of  a 
ealamity  against  which  man,  and  man*s 
strength,  must  be  vain  and  futile. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  danger  to 
which  the  Benedictines  of  that  cen- 
tury were  exposed,  nor  even  the  most 
appalling  one  to  the  imagination  of 
many  among  them ;  for  more  than 
once  a  mighty  avalanche  came  thun- 
dering down  the  mountain,  and  the 
huge  mass  of  snow,  driven  against  the 
monasterv,  destroyed  laree  portions  of 
the  buildmg,  rendering  the  whole  edi- 
ilce  so  insecure  that  the  community, 
gradually  sacrificing  their  character 
for  self-denying  austerity,  to  a  more 
human  sentiment  of  terror,  commenced 
'  the  erection  of  the  noble  abbey  which 
they  now  inhabit  For  a  time  they 
still  spent  their  summer  months  upon 
the  mountain,  and  even  made  a  show 
of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  snow  ; 
but  ere  long  they  abandoned  the  place 
altogether,  and  by  a  singular  and 
strange  contrast  it  ultimately  became 
the  nead-quarters  of  the  celebrated 
and  redoubtable  troop  of  Sicilian  ban- 
dits, of  whom  the  noted  Gaetano 
i afterwards  taken  and  hanged  by  the 
tnelish)  was  the  captain. 

All  this  detail  has  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  required  a 
much  more  determined  vocation  to 
become  li  Benedictine  of  Mount  Etna 
a  centurv  ago,  than  it  does  to  take  the 
cowl  and  cassock  in  Catania  at  the 
present  day.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  less  attractive  than  the  mountain- 
monastery.  The  austerity  of  the  order, 
which  forbade  all  communication  be- 
tween the  brotherhood  on  the  termi- 
nation of  their  noviciate ;  the  fright- 
ful penances ;  the  broken  rest ;  the 
unnatural  silence,  dispelled  only  bv  the 
▼Dice  of  priiyer,  the  crush  of  subter- 
ranean convulsion,  or  the  shock  of  the 
yielding  avalanche ;  the  desolation  of 
all  around,  rendered  even  more  pal- 
pable and  appalling  by  the  contrast 
afforded  from  the  distant  aspect  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea,  gracefully 
and  joypusly  heavinijf  up  Its  silver- 
crettM  billows  to  the  sonshine;  Uie 


laughing  city  afar  off,  at  whose  sights, 
and  sounds,  and  pleasures,  the  cowled 
ascetic  could  only  guess,  and  even  that 
by  the  commission  of  a  sin  to  be  sternly 
expiated  ;  the  pretty  villages  of  Gravi- 
na,  Santa  Lucie-di-Catarica,  Mananun- 
ziata,  and  finally  Nicolosi,  all  hanging 
on  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
half  hidden  among  their  vines,  their 
orange  and  olive  trees,  their  blossom- 
ing oleanders,  and  their  perfume-ladea 
magnolias ;  each  too  distant  for  com- 
panionship, even  had  companionship 
Deen  permitted  to  the  serge-clad  re- 
cluses, vet  all  sufficiently  near  to  keep 
up  within  the  heart  that  yearning  to- 
wards its  kind  which  has  been  implanted 
there  as  a  principle  of  human  nature. 

As  yet  I  have,  however,  only  painted 
the  desolation  of  a  day  in  summer, 
when,  as  he  stood  with  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  the  sharp  edges  of  the  un- 
yielding lava,  the  monk  of  St.  Nicho- 
las could  still  feel  the  balmy  breathing 
of  the  sweet  southern  breeze  upon  his 
brow,  and  watch  the  flitting  of  the 
fleecy  vapours  as  they  sailed  like  white- 
winged  angels  across  the  stainless  bo- 
som of  the  orieht  sky  above  his  head  ; 
when  he  could  see  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  the  luxury  of  vegetation ;  the 
glorious  results  of  human  industry ; 
and  thus  find  a  theme  for  worship  and 
for  praise ;  ay,  even  for  happiness  in 
the  aspect  of  the  happiness  of  others ; 
when,  his  heart  softened,  and  his  me- 
mory awakened  by  the  far-off  glimpses 
of  the  world  beneath  him,  basking  in 
light  and  beauty,  he  could  fall  back 
upon  the  past,  and  conjure  up  fond 
and  holy  miages  of  his  infancy,  his 
boyhood,  and  his  youth,  and  so  live 
over  again  in  spirit  a  thousand  blessed 
and  unforgotten  hours.  But  there 
was  a  harsher  and  a  sterner  season, 
and  one  of  far  longer  endurance  for 
the  inmate  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  for,  even 
in  the  beautiful  climate  of  Sicily,  there 
were  nine  weary  months  of  winter 
upon  Mount  Etna ;  months  of  vapour, 
storm,  and  dreariness,  when  the  rolling 
clouds  loomed  out  black  and  murkv ; 
when  the  snow-banks  bounded  toe 
horizon  with  a  lurid  tinge ;  when  ill- 
omened  birds  shrieked  their  defiance 
to  the  tempest ;  and  the  tortured  winds 
howled  in  the  spent  craters  of  the 
mountain  like  imprisoned  spirits.— 
Then,  indeed,  all  was  arid,  desolate^ 
and  companionless,  abuve»  beneath, 
and  around  the  recluse.    There  were 
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joyous  hearths  in  the  city>  ajre»  even 
in  the  villages ;  with  fair  young  faces 
clustered  about  them,  and  happy  laugh- 
ter>  and  the  help  of  the  strong  man 

?^iven  to  the  boy  and  the  aged  ;  and 
ight  labour  and  willing  toil,  made 
ttill  more  easy  by  being  shared  by 
others.  And  there  were  hopes,  and 
fears,  and,  above  all,  something  to  pray 
for.  But  as  the  brother  of  tne  Bene- 
dictines stood  and  looked  forth  into 
the  midst  of  the  natural  ruin  whereon 
he  had  made  his  home,  there  were 
none  of  these.  He  was  alone^  without 
hope,  almost  without  fear,  cut  off  from 
all  human  interest,  unloved,  unpitied, 
and,  in  most  cases,  forgotten. 

Did  not  such  a  destiny  as  this,  in- 
deed, need  a  vocatum  f 

It  was  late  on  a  July  evening,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
an  unusual  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  superior  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Mount  Etna.  The  father, 
or  governor,  of  the  novices  had  been 
instructed  to  cause,  not  onlv  the  high- 
altar,  but  also  all  the  lateral  shrines  in 
the  chapel,  to  be  profusely  decorated 
with  fresh  flowers,  for  which  purpose 
a  mule,  carrying  two  empty  panniers 
had  been  despatched  at  day-break  down 
the  mountains  to  Nicolosi  and  Mana- 
Dunziata ;  the  soil  of  the  convent  gar- 
den, sickened  by  its  near  neighbour- 
hood with  the  sulphurous  lava  upon 
which  it  abutted,  yielding  its  produce 
so  grudgingly  that  it  did  not  suffice 
for  such  a  demand ;  and  the  evening 
meal  had  been  more  carefully  arranged^ 
and  the  general  of  the  order  had  more 
than  once  left  his  apartment,  and  tra- 
versed the  cloisters,  looking  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  assure  himseli  that  every 
stone  was  in  its  place,  and  every 
"station"  supplied  with  its  shares  of 
holy  water. 

It  was  evident  that  some  unaccus- 
tomed circumstance,  trenching  upon 
the  uniform  monotony  of  the  com- 
munity, was  about  to  take  place  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  brotherhood  moved 
silently,  and  to  all  outward  appearance, 
uninterestedlyaboutf  with  passive  faces 
and  downcast  eyes.  Some  with  their 
folded  hands  hidden  under  their  wide 
and  hanging  sleeves,  seemed  to  walk 
to  and  fro  the  cloister-court  in  a  sort 
of  waking  dream,  a  moral  apathy,  a 
mindless,  passionless  luxury  of  re- 
pose, on  which  neither  thought  nor 
care  sought  longer  to  intrude ;  a  calat 


purchased  in  most  instances  by  years 
of  struggle  and  regret ;  others,  as 
noiseless,  but  less  self-conquered,  and 
still  clinging  to  a  cold  blank  species  of 
companionship,  less  terrible  than  utter 
isolation,  had  seated  themselves  upon 
the  edge  of  the  basin  which  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  were 
feeding  the  fish  that  rose  to  the  sur- 
face— with  the  fearlessness  of  habit-^ 
with  fragments  of  bread,  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  from  their  own  scanty 
meal ;  while  others  again  were  endea- 
vouring to  refresh  a  few  languid  flow- 
ers which  they  had  fostered  into  un- 
heal thv  bloom,  by  pouring  water  over 
them  from  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
To  an  inhabitant  of  the  outward  world 
this  would  have  seemed  a  weary  and  a 
Sysiphus-like  task,  but  it  was  on  that 
account  only  the  more  welcome  to  the 
Benedictine  brothers.  It  was  an  occupa- 
tion which  they  could  extend  over  an 
hour  at  least,  that  of  dipping  for  water, 
palmfull  by  palmfull  in  the  lava-bor- 
dered basin,  and  then  walking  care- 
fully with  it  fifty  or  sixty  paces  to 
pour  the  little  which  remained  of  it 
when  they  arrived  at  the  given  spot, 
over  a  scentless  rose,  or  a  stunted  car- 
nation ;  and  there  was  something 
strangely  sepulchral  even  in  the  move- 
ment that  was  going  forward  in  that 
vast  dull  cloister,  with  its  dark  arcli* 
bound  pillars,  its  sickly  vegetation,  its 
dank  basin,  and  its  dreary  stillness, 
amid  which  glided  the  monks,  in  this 
their  hour  of  recreation,  without  a 
word,  without  even  a  look  of  recogni- 
tion, like  beings  between  whom  there 
existed  neither  sympathy  nor  similarity, 
save  in  their  outward  garb. 

A  loud  peal  at  the  great  entrance  of 
the  abbey  surprised  the  superior  in  his 
survey,  and  he  immediately,  and  with 
unusual  haste,  retured  to  his  private 
room.  The  wide  gates,  flanked  witli 
colossal  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Nicholas,  tall,  and  grim,  and  rigid, 
fit  guardians  of  the  place,  fell  back 
upon  their  ponderous  hinges,  and  a 
Urge,  unwieldy  vehicle,  gaudily  and 
coarsely  emblazoned  wiUi  heraldic 
bearings  surmounted  by  a  ducal  co- 
ronet, most  ostentatiousW  displayed, 
rolled,  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  mto 
the  court  yard. 

The  two  brothers,  whose  annual 
duty  it  was  to  receive  all  strangen;, 
were  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  new* 
comers,  who  were  escorted  by  four 
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mounted  servanU,  well  armed,  and 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  peasants, 
who  had  been  hired  at  Gravina  to 
assist  the  ascent  of  the  lumbering  car- 
riage up  the  mountain.  These  were, 
however,  soon  dismissed,  with  a  gra- 
tuity which  was  sufficiently  munificent 
to  draw  down  a  shower  of  excellenzas 
and  magnificos,  tending  to  show  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  profu- 
sion ;  and  the  armed  domestics  having 
alighted,  two  of  them  proceeded  to 
throw  back  the  door  of  the  vehicle, 
and  to  open  the  leathern  curtains. 
This  somewhat  difficult  task  accom- 
plished, the  occupants  of  the  bulky 
machine  slowly  descended  amid  the 
salutations  of  the  stolid-looking  monks, 
who  uttered  their  accustomed  words 
of  greeting  in  much  the  same  time  and 
cadence  as  they  declaimed  the  miserere 
in  the  chapel,  with  bent  heads  and 
arms  folded  meekly  upon  their  breasts. 

The  first  figure  which  emerged  from 
the  rotatory  ark  was  that  of  a  tall, 
stately,  and  stern-looking  man  of  some 
f|ve-and-fifty  years  of  age,  carefully 
dressed,  and  wearing  a  costly  jewel 
upon  hii  hand.  His  character  was 
'written  in  his  countenance.  It  was 
apparent  at  the  first  glance  that  his 
will  was  iron,  that  his  nerve  was  iron, 
that  his  heart  was  iron.  There  was 
not  a  wrinkle  upon  his  brow,  not  a 
line  about  his  eyes,  not  a  curve  around 
his  mouth ;  all  had  indurated  with 
time  ;  nothing  had  yielded.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  male  TuDia, 
who  would,  without  compunction,  drive 
his  chariot  wheels  over  a  prostrate 
world.  As  he  acknowledged  the  greet- 
ing of  the  monks,  he  smiled ;  and  the 
smile  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  his 
face,  for  it  operated  upon  his  rigid 
lips  with  no  natural  impulse,  but  ra- 
ther like  the  forcing  baCK  of  the  stif- 
fened hinges  of  some  intricate  piece 
of  machinery.  When  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  collapsed,  which  they  did  as 
uneasily  as  they  had  expanded,  he 
turned  again  towards  the  carriage,  and 
handed  out  a  lady. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  even  in  her 
grief!  Folded  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
mantle  of  black  velvet,  the  hood  of 
which  fell  back  as  she  descended  the 
steps  of  the  vehicle,  the  outline  of  her 
figure  was  entirely  concealed  ;  but  the 
face  was  that  of  an  angel,  pure,  and 
joung,  and  sinless;  with  large  tears 
roiling  down  the  smooth  and  rounded 


cheeks,  as  though  she.  wept  in  her  own 
innocence  over  the  miseries  and  vices 
of  an  erring  world.  A  cloud  of  golden 
hair  that  had  escaped  from  the  bod- 
kins about  which  it  had  been  wound, 
fell  around  her  like  a  veil ;  and  her 
small  foot,  as  it  rested  for  an  instant 
upon  the  step  of  the  vehicle,  was  so 
fairy-like  and  exquisitely-shaped,  that 
it  completed  the  etherial  character  of 
her  beauty.     In  return  for  the  mono- 
tonous  welcome  of  the  Benedictines, 
she  bent  her  young  head  reverently, 
and  seemed  to  crave  a  blessing ;  but 
the  worthy  brothers  carefully  averted 
their  eyes  from  the  graceful  girl,  and 
directed  a    steady  gaze  towards  the 
carriage,  like  men  who   were  aware 
that   it  had    not    yet  discharged   its 
freight.     Their  expectations  were  ful- 
filled ;  the  stately  noble  moved  slowly 
forward  with  his  daughter,  for  such 
in   truth    she  was ;    and  he  had  no 
sooner  quitted  the  portal,  than  it  was 
filled  by  the  burly  person   of  a  jovial 
priest,  who  leaned  heavily  on  the  arms 
of   the  domestics  as  he    descended ; 
and  greeted  the  pious  brothers  with  a 
benedicite,  puffed  rather  than  spoken, 
as  he  shuffled  after  his  patron.     And 
then  came  forth  the  last  actor  in  the 
drama  of  anguish  and  despair  which 
was   about    to    be    played   out,    and 
mocked  with  the  name  and  semblance 
of  religion. 

The  cold  stern  pride  of  power  had 
passed  by — the  tearful  helplessness  of 
love  had  followed — succeeded  in  its 
turn  by  the  sensual  obtusion  of  sel- 
fishness ;  and  thei\  emerged,  slowly, 
reluctantly,  as  if  in  quitting  the  cum« 
brous  vehicle  he  lost  his  last  hold  upon 
the  past,  the  victim  who  was  about  to 
be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  expeiii- 
ency  and  ambition. 

It  might  have  seemed  another  vision 
of  the  fair  youne  girl  who  had  lately 
glided  by,  had  there  not  been  an  im- 
press of  greater  manliness  upon  the 
face  which  now  met  the  broad  stream 
of  sunshine  that  was  flooding  in  its 
descent  the  court  yard  of  the  abbey. 
There  was  the  same  auburn-tinted 
hair,  the  same  dark  full  eye,  the  same 
expression  of  fine  and  lofly  sensibility 
— hut  there  were  no  tears  I  The 
arched  lip  quivered  for  an  instant,  as 
though  the  sick  heart  had  quailed ; 
but  in  the  next  moment  the  troubled 
glances  of  the  noble  youth  fell  upon 
the  weeping  domestic  who  held  back 
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the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  he  strove 
to  smile.  Joachimo  remembered  that 
smile  to  his  d^ing  daj  ! 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  same  cavalcade  filled  the 
area  in  front  of  the  monastery.  There 
stood  the  bulky  vehiclei  the  mounted 
attendants,  and  the  officiating  bro- 
thers ;  and  ere  long  a  group  of  per- 
sons halted  for  a  brief  space  beneath 
the  lofty  portal,  exchanging  their  part- 
ing compliments.  In  the  foreground 
was  il  reverendissimo  generale  dei  Be* 
nedettini,  with  his  jewelled  ring  upon 
his  finger,  his  knotted  scourges  about 
his  W2ust,  and  a  smile,  half  haughty 
and  half  respectful  playing  round  his 
thin  lips.  Beside  him,  cold,  haughty, 
and  unmoved,  towered  the  tall  figure 
of  t7  signor  duca,  upon  whose  arm 
leant  a  shrouded  mass  of  black  velvet, 
which  heaved  abruptly  at  intervals,  as 
though  it  concealed  the  pangs  of  a 
mortal  affony ;  while  deeper  in  the 
shadow  of  the  decreasing  arches  might 
be  dimly  traced  the  outlines  of  the 
domestic  priest  and  the  father  of  the 
novices. 

The  victim  was  not  there ! 

Within  an  hour  the  great  gates 
of  St.  Nicholas  del  Etna  were  again 
closed,  silence  as  deep  as  that  of  night 
settled  upon  the  edifice ;  and  its  mo- 
mentary link  with  the  outward  world 
was  once  more  broken. 

•  •  •  •  *  • 

It  was  night — clear,  starry,  balmy 
night.  Such  a  night  as  the  song-birds 
love  in  the  leafy  valleys  and  beside  the 
running  streams.  Such  a  night  as  the 
flowers  love  when  they  spring  from  a 
kindly  soil,  and  open  their  petals  to 
the  dew-shower.  Such  a  night  as  makes 
the  forests  eloquent,  and  gives  a  voice 
to  every  leaf,  and  a  carpet  of  silver 
sheen  to  every  open  glade.  Such  a 
night  as  young  hearts  cherish  when 
fond  dreams  flood  them  with  a  luxury 
of  happiness  that  asks  for  silence. 
Who  that  has  passed  a  summer  night 
in  Sicily  will  ever  forget  its  charm  I 
And  this  was  the  night  of  a  Sicilian 

summer ;  and  the  marchese sat 

alone  amid  its  soft  and  balmy  still- 
ness. But  he  held  his  vigil  m  the 
depth  of  no  pleasant  valley ;  he  in- 
dulged his  memories  to  the  music  of 
no  running  water  ;  for  him  the  song- 
birds were  mute,  the  forests  dark,  and 
the  flowers  scentless.  He  watched  the 
waning  of  the  hours  beside  the  grated 
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window  of  his  narrow  cell,  bis  bre- 
viary upon  his  knee,  his  hands  tightly 
clasped  above  it,  and  his  young  heaa, 
shorn  of  its  clustering  locks,  upturned 
in  voiceless  despair  to  the  calm  sky. 

A  year  had  passed  away  since,  ac- 
companied by  a  relentless  father,  and 
a  gentle  but  helpless  sister,  be  had 
been  abandoned  to  a  destiny  worse 
than  death.  Since,  with  a  heart  bound- 
ing with  its  first  love,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  bright  and  the  beauti- 
ful things  about  it ;  with  a  yearninff 
for  honour,  and  a  spirit  swelling  witS 
a  noble  and  legitimate  ambition,  he 
had  been  torn  away  from  all  that  made 
life  dear,  and  enclosed  in  a  living  tomb» 
to  which  the  grave  would  seem  to 
him  a  paradise.  He  had  found  nei- 
ther sympathy  nor  fellowship — he  had 
sought  for  none,  his  own  despair  suf- 
ficed for  all  companionship — he  had 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  routine  of  his 
religious  duties,  however  puerile  and 
mechanical  were  many  of  its  details-^ 
he  had  revolted  against  no  demonstra- 
tion of  monastical  authority,  however 
irritating  and  unnecessary — but  he  had 
observed,  even  through  the  enforced 
silence  of  the  order,  the  utter  want  of 
a  common  human  interest  which  ex- 
isted in  the  community.  Even  where 
a  slight  similarity  of  taste  (of  feeling 
there  was  necessarily  no  demonstra- 
tion) might  be  detected  between  two 
individuals,  each  pursued  his  avocation 
apart,  and  without  appearing  to  com- 
prehend that  it  could  be  equally  attrac- 
tive to  another ;  while  the  broUierhood 
were,  generally  speaking,  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes — £ose  who  lived 
in  the  most  austere  practices  of  aa 
exaggerated  devotion,  indulged,  as  it 
seemed,  rather  as  an  exciting  occupa- 
tion than  as  a  consideration  of  prin- 
ciple; and  those  who  vegetated  in  a 
lethargic,  or  rather  sensual  state  of 
mental  monotony,  alive  to  nothing  save 
the  indulgences  of  the  refectory,  and 
the  impunity  of  sleep. 

During  tne  first  few  months  of  hia 
sojourn  at  St.  Nicholas,  the  paroxysms 
of  despidr  to  which  the  young  mar-' 
chese  had  unresisttnelj  yielded  him- 
self up  had  been  frightful.  The  brief 
hours  allotted  to  rest  were  to  him 
whole  ages  of  agony  and  horror.  In 
them  he  had  lived  over  again  every 
striking  incident  of  his  life,  while  the 
demon  memory  grappled  at  his  heart 
that  they  could  return  no  more.    Ha 
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remembered  the  beauty  of  Estrella-^ 
the  loveliness  that  he  had  worshipped 
with  all  the  fervour  of  his  young  and 
ardent  spirit — he  called  up  before  him« 
with  the  bitter  defiance  of  utter  misery, 
her  surpassing  tenderness — and  then 
be  pictured  to  himself  a  rival,  a  happy 
rival,  who  had  sprung  into  life  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  own  crushed  hopes — 
land  he  beat  his  burning  brow  against 
the  iron  bars  of  bis  prison-cell,  and 
howled  forth  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
his  impotent  and  phrenzied  violence. 
Then  came  visions  of  the  career  that 
he  should  have  run ;  of  the  honour 
apd  the  fame  that  he  had  shaped  out 
for  himself  before  he  became  ^e  vic- 
tim of  a  father*s  selfishness  ;  and  again 
the  strong  man  wrestled  against  his 
inevitable  destiny,  and  profaned  the 
midnight  stillness  with  deep  and  hol- 
low curses. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
these  spirit-struggles  exhausted  alike 
the  mind  and  tbe  frame  of  the  un- 
happy young  man  ;  and  there  were 
moments  when  his  intellectual  powers 
became  so  far  weakened  by  the  strife 
within  him,  that  he  sat  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  placid  child,  and  mentally  lin- 

Sered  over  the  most  puerile  images  of 
tie  past.  Visions  of  lighted  halls,  and 
Hower-wreathed  saloons,  where  fair 
women  were  dancing  gaily  to  the  music 
of  mingled  instruments ;  and  men  of 
proud  name  and  noble  lineage  moved 
amid  the  crowd,  with  courteous  greet- 
ings and  lip-deep  flatteries.  And  as 
these  scenes  rose  up  before  him,  he 
laughed  the  low,  meaningless  laughter 
of  partial  insensibility  ;  and  then  sud- 
denly awoke  once  more  to  a  full  per- 
ception of  his  misery  only  to  groan  in 
his  spirit-depths,  and  to  gnash  the 
teeth  of  helpless  and  maniac  rage. 

This  phase  of  feeling  went  by  in  its 
turn.  A  dull  and  uncontending  apathy 
gradually  tpok  possession  of  him,  ai^d 
usurped  the  place  of  anguish.  He 
knew  that  for  him  there  was  no  future, 
and  he  ceased  to  wish  for  one.  His 
religious  duties  gradually  became,  not 
only  distasteful,  ^but  even  learned  in 
time  to  bear  the  stamp  of  absurdity. 
Still  be  could  scarcely  be  said  to  rea- 
Bpn ;  he  only  commented.  A  bitter 
contempt  of  the  effeipinate  robe  that 
clung  about  bim,  and  swept  the  earth 
fts  he  moved  along,  fettering  the  free 
action  of  his  strong  and  vigorous  limbs, 
was  soon  nvLOcee&d  by  a  loathbg  of 


himself.  He  felt  degraded  by  this  mas- 
querade alike  of  body  and  of  spirit; 
and  his  existence  ultimately  became 
one  without  hope,  without  interest* 
and  without  aim. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  gave  less 
uneasiness  to  the  stern  general  than 
when  he  had  struggled  and  grappled 
with  his  fate.  From  time  to  time  simi- 
lar sufferings  had  induced  evasion  from 
the  monastery  ;  and  the  superior,  jea- 
lous of  the  sanctity  and  reputation  of 
his  house,  caused  Father  Dominic,  for 
such  was  the  conventual  name  of  the 
marchese,  to  be  strictly  and  unremit- 
tingly watched.  The  precaution  was, 
however,  needless.  The  world  con- 
tained but  one  loved  spot  on  earth  for 
the  young  noble ;  and  thence  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  instantly  ejected 
with  obloquy  and  insult.  Estrella,  the 
beloved  object  of  his  heart — Nina, 
the  cherished  sister  of  his  vouth,  were 
alike  the  inmates  of  his  father's  palace  ; 
and  neither  the  daughter  nor  the  ward 
had  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
shake  the  cruel  purpose  of  the  duca, 
when  he  vowed  his  unhappy  son  to  the 
cloister.  Why  then  should  he  fly? 
Who  would^  receive  and  cherish  the 
apostate  monk?  No — he  knew  that 
for  him  there  was  no  other  home  on 
earth  than  the  dim  cloisters  of  the  con- 
vent— no  other  hope  than  that  which 
pointed  to  the  gloomy  cemetery. 

He  was  fast  sinking  into  a  state  of 
mental  and  moral  atrophy,  when  it 
chanced  to  become  his  duty  to  distri- 
bute at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  the 
alms  which,  at  stated  periods,  the  ne- 
cessitous of  the  mountain  villages  came 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  commn- 
nity.  He  took  from  a  lay  brother  the 
basKet  of  food  that  was  tendered  to 
him  without  comment  or  inquiry  ;  and 
silently  moved  forward  to  the  porch, 
where  a  score  of  mendicants  were 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  that  of  a 
second  monk  who  shared  his  office. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Father  Do- 
minic had  performed  this  duty,  which 
was  fulfilled  by  all  the  brotherhood  in 
rotation ;  aqd  to  which  he  had  not 
been  admitted  until  the  superior  had 
become  thoroughlv  convinced  that  a 
perfect  and  placid  resignation  had 
succeeded  to  his  original  bursts  of 
ytolence  and  anguish. 
>  For  twelve  long  months  the  wretched 
young  man  bad  looked  upon  no  human 
noci  saye  those  of  the  shorn  and  silent 
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brotherhood ;  he  had  listened  to  no 
human  voice,  save  those  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  chapel ;  he  had  per- 
formed no  office  of  sympathy  ;  he  had 
met  no  look  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  group  before  him,  he  felt  his 
spirit  slowly  awakening  to  a  touch  of 
mortal  tenderness.  There  stood  the 
aged  man  leaning  upon  his  staff,  with 
his  gray  hairs  fluttering  in  the  wind ; 
the  mother  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms  ;  the  maiden  leading  by  the  hand 
her  baby  sister  ;  amid  the  laughter  of 
children,  ascending  like  incense  to  the 
clear  sky,  and  the  murmur  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  whisper  of  respectful 
awe.  The  breast  of  the  cowled  father 
swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  his 
breath  came  hard  and  thick,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation  grew  upon  him,  as 
though  his  heart  had  been  suddenly 
flooded  with  tears.  The  sensation  was 
so  overwhelming  that  he  hurriedly 
threw  back  the  covering  from  his 
head  that  the  breeze  might  blow  upon 
him — the  free  breeze  which  was  sweep- 
ing along  the  mountain  side,  beyond 
the  bolts  and  bars  by  which  he  was 
himself  held  captive. 

As  he  did  so,  a  young  peasant  girl 
who  had  hitherto  held  back,  and  suf- 
fered every  applicant  to  pass  before 
her  and  receive  relief,  started  slightly 
and  approached  the  marchese ;  whose 
companion,  perceiving  the  indiscretion 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  quitted 
his  post  for  a  moment,  and  gliding  be- 
hind the  involuntary  culprit,  cast  the 
cowl  once  more  over  his  head. 

That  moment  of  pious  zeal  sufficed 
for  the  mission  of  the  maiden.  As 
the  scandalised  monk  turned  away  to 
resume  his  almsgiving,  she  extended 
her  hand  to  Father  Dominic;  and 
while,  with  trembling  fingers,  he  pre- 
sented the  food  for  which  she  asked, 
she  dropped  into  his  basket  a  folded 
letter.  All  had  passed  so  momentarily 
that  no  eye,  save  that  for  which  it 
was  intended,  had  detected  the  action 
of  the  girl ;  and  by  an  impulse  which 
he  did  not  seek  to  explain,  even  to  him- 
self, when  the  mar  chef e  next  plunged 
his  hand  into  the  pannier,  he  rapidly 
concealed  the  paper  in  the  pocket  of 
his  wide  sleeve. 

From  that  moment  he  was  uncon- 
scious how  he  completed  his  duty. 
He  mechanically  followed  the  example 
of  his  coadjutor^  as  he  terminated  his 


almsgiving  with  a  henedieitef  which 
was  received  on  bended  knees  by  tbo 
mendicants;  and  when  Father  Fran* 
cesco  retired  from  the  porch,  he  with- 
drew also,  and  heard  the  heavy  gate 
again  close  behind  him  like  one  who 
dreams. 

From  the  courtyard  they  proceeded 
to  the  chapel,  where  the  remainder  of 
the  community  were  already  assem- 
bling ;  and  as  he  passed  along,  the 
marchese  thrust  the  letter  in  his  breast^ 
where,  during  the  service,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  burn  through  his  shirt  of  serge  f 
nor  did  he  remark  that,  at  the  close  of 
their  devotions,  the  monk,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  the  work  of 
charity  in  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
engaged,  after  having  flung  himself 
prostrate  upon  the  marble  floor,  at  the 
feet  of  the  superior,  had,  on  a  signal 
from  the  latter,  followed  him  from  the 
chapel. 

He  was,  consequently,  wholly  un- 
prepared, when,  as  he  reached  his  cell^ 
and  was  about  to  examine  the  myste- 
rious missive,  he  received  a  summons 
to  the  apartment  of  the  general,  which 
he  was  well  aware  must  be  obeyed 
upon  the  instant.  Meekly  bowing  hi* 
head,  he  accordingly  followed  Fathet 
Francesco,  and  without  the  interchange 
of  another  syllable,  they  reached  the 
presence  to  which  he  had  been  called. 

The  marchese  passed  the  threshold 
of  his  superior  with  a  dread  of  he 
knew  not  what,  but  which  made  his 
heart  throb  and  his  pulse  quiver ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  venture  to  ' 
look  up  ;  but  as  all  continued  silent 
about  him,  he  at  length  raised  his 
eyes,  and  saw  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  cell,  the  general  seated  in  an , 
arm-chair,  with  his  feet  resting  upon 
a  crimson  cushion,  and  his  head  bent 
over  a  manuscript  folio  which  lay  on  a 
small  ebony  table  beside  him.  As  ho 
remained  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
occupation,  and  did  not  even  betray  a 
consciousness  that  others  were  present^ 
the  marchese  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  partial  agitation  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed,  and  to  resume  his  usual 
apathetic  composure.  Every  thing 
about  the  apartment  in  which  ho 
stood  was  simple,  and  remarkable  only 
for  the  exquisite  cleanliness  and  order 
that  pervaded  the  whole  as^ct  of  the 
place.  The  sunshine  which,  in  its' 
westering  coarse,  would  have  streamed 
through  the  narrow  easements,  wai^- 
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excluded  by  curtains  of  white  linen ; 
a  faint  odour  of  incense  was  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  small  oratory  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cell,  supporting  a 
orucifix  and  a  human  skull,  was  ren- 
dered even  cheerful  by  the  profusion 
of  flowers  with  which  it  was  laden. 

As  the  young  monk  completed  his 
survey,  the  superior  deliberately  placed 
Ihs  forefinger  upon  a  particular  pas> 
sage  of  the  volume  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  as  if  in  order  to  recur 
to  it  after  a  brief  and  unimportant  in- 
terruption, and  then  slowly  raised  his 
hiead  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
As  their  eyes  met.   Father  Dominic 

£  rostrated  himself  in  token  of  humi- 
ty,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
order,  and  was  about  to  resume  his 
npright  attitude,  when  the  stern  voice 
of  the  general  forbade  it. 

**  Unbend  not  your  impious  knees  I" 
he  thundered  out :  "  better  were  it 
that  you  should  make  a  vow  to  live 
and  die  in  that  seemly  posture,  than  to 
draw  down,  as  you  have  this  day  done, 
the  profane  scoffs  of  the  wicked  upon 
oar  holy  order.  Sinner  that  you  are ! 
jou  have  outraged  the  fraternity  who 
received  you  into  their  bosoms — the 
blessed  house  which  has  admitted  you 
beneath  its  roof— the  saintly  garb  that 
has  covered  your  corrupt  and  sinful 
heart  1  What  have  you  to  reply  to 
this  solemn  accusation?  What  have 
jou  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  your 
crime  ?" 

''An  utter  ignorance  of  its  nature, 
holy  father,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

**  How,  miscreant  1'*  exclaimed  the 
general,  half  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
uien  sinking  back,  as  if  overcome  by 
horror,  upon  its  yielding  cushions ; 
**  how  !  are  you  indeed  so  hardened  in 
iniquity,  that  you  can  be  guilty  of  a 
heinous  transgression,  and  then  plead 
ignorance  of  your  sin?" 

"  If  I  am  the  culprit  you  describe, 
it  is  even  so,"  again  answered  the  low 
firm  voice. 

«  Degenerate  son  of  a  pious  house  !*' 
▼octferated  the  exasperated  superior, 
whose  passion  augmented  with  the 
tranquil  apathy  of  his  victim,  "will 
jou  deny  tnat  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  statue  of  our  holy  patron,  St 
Nicholas,  you  wantonly  cast  off  your 
oowl  to  attract  the  sinnil  glances  of  a 
woman  ?  Nay,  nay,  no  disclaimers — 
Father  Francesco  was  by  your  side, 
and  he  is  your  acooser.*' 


The  marckese  turned  one  long  bitter 
glance  of  withering  scorn  upon  his 
crouching  companion,  and  then  ag^n 
confronting  the  passion-kindled  eye  of 
the  superior,  said  haushtily — 

"  He  has  done  well,  doubtless,  as  a 
brother  of  St.  Nicholas,  even  althoi]^ 
as  a  man  he  has  covered  himself  with 
disgrace  and  dishonour  by  a  lie  ;  and 
this,  then,  merciful  father ! — this  is  the 
stuff  that  monks  are  made  of!*' 

"  Peace,  sinner  !*'  shouted  the  supe- 
rior ;  "  peace,  lest  I  forget  mercy,  and 
deliver  you  over  at  once  to  a  life-long 
misery.  Was  it  not  enough  that  you 
were  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  because  you  sought  to  mislead 
the  pure  mind  of  a  noble  maiden,  and 
to  fill  her  heart  with  visions  of  worldly 
passion ;  but  must  you  come  among 
us,  the  holy  brotherhood  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, to  attract  the  idle  and  impious 
eyes  of  a  pauper-peasant  girl  ?  Blessed 
be  our  lady  and  St.  Benedict,  that 
there  stood  one  beside  you  who  better 
knew  his  obligation  to  our  pious  house. 
But  this  gp'ievous  sin  must  be  expi- 
ated, unhappy  apostate  I  this  foul  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  our  community, 
must  be  washed  away.  You  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  our  mercy ; 
the  various  acts  of  penance  with  which 
we  sought  to  blot  out  your  scornful 
and  irreverent  disgust  to  your  dutiesy 
when  first  you  came  among  us,  were 
performed  as  though  they  rather 
solaced  your  weariness  than  brought 
repentance  for  your  crime.  Those 
with  which  we  looked  to  arouse  you 
from  your  wilful  apathy,  only  proved 
to  us  the  miserable  resolution  of  your 
hard  and  stubborn  spirit.  Even  now 
you  dare  to  lift  up  your  voice  in  un* 
seemly  taunt  and  covert  menace ;  but 
we  will  be  braved  no  longer.  The 
light  is  failing — you  have  a  long  night 
before  you  for  penitence  and  vigil  • 
you  shall  pass  it  in  the  upper  ceme- 
tery, where  the  shadows  of  the  mighty 
mountain  shut  out  with  their  oark 
outline  the  glory  of  the  midnight  sky. 
You  will  have  the  dead  for  all  com- 
panionship." 

'*  Be  it  so,"  calmly  interposed  the 
marchese  ;  **  better  the  true  dead  than 
the  traitor  living."  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  clasped  his 
arms  proudly  and  defyingly  across  his 
breast. 

"  And  not  that  only,"  pursued  the 
superior,  in  the  cold,  hard  aopeut  of 
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unyielding  vengeance,  and  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  interruption :  "  but  the 
dead  who  died  in  the  resistance  of 
their  monastic  duties — who  expired  in 
their  prison-celb  unshrined — and  whose 
souls  are  even  now  writhing  in  the 
fires  that  are  unquenchable :  the  dead, 
over  whom  no  prayers  were  uttered — 
upon  whom  neither  holy  oil  nor  holy 
water  was  expended — and  whose  ashes 
we  have  cast  out  from  the  blessed  rest- 
ing place,  where  moulder  those  of 
their  more  worthy  brethren :  there 
kneel  and  pray ;  and  St.  Nicholas 
preserve  you  from  the  visitation  of 
their  foul  and  fire-bound  spirits  T 

A  slight  wave  of  the  hand  termi- 
nated the  address  of  the  superior  ;  and 
at  this  signal  the  monk,  who  had  been 
the  accuser  of  the  marchese,  and  who 
was  still  in  attendance,  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  laid  his  open  palm  heavily 
upon  the  arm  of  his  victim.  Father 
Dominic  proudly  and  silently  turned 
to  quit  the  chamber,  where  the  gene- 
ral was  already  once  more  to  all  ap- 
pearance wholly  engrossed  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  ponderous  manuscript, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  find  himself 
alone,  in  order  that  he  might  examinis 
the  hidden  letter,  by  which  his  thoughts 
were  far  more  occupied  than  by  dread 
of  the  penance  which  had  just  been 
pronounced  against  him. 

"  And  do  you  go  forth  thus  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  superior,  as  he  abruptly 
raised  his  head,  and  glanced  towards 
the  retiring  figure  of  the  young  noble^ 
who  had  scorned  to  offer  one  word  of 
explanation  or  entreaty ;  "  do  you 
dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  vigil  as 
that  which  I  have  described,  and  to 
find  yourself  the  only  living  man  in 
that  accursed  solitude,  without  asking 
from  me,  your  spiritual  father,  either 
a  blessing  or  a  prayer?  Where  will 
you  seek  for  protection  against  the 
unholy  horrors  of  your  midnight 
watch?" 

"  In  heaven  and  my  innocence  !'* 
said  the  marchese ;  and  then,  after  the 
pause  of  a  second,  he  added,  with  bit- 
terness— "  I  will  not  ask  of  you,  a  holy 
man,  to  whom  evil  passions  and  evil 
impulses  are  unknown,  a  blessing  on 
my  sin." 

For  a  moment  rage  choked  the  ut- 
terance of  the  general,  but  in  the  next 
he  rose  haughtily  from  his  seat,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  violent  gesture^ 

**  Away  with  him  ;  and  on  your  re- 


turn, let  the  keys  of  the  cemetery  be 
delivered  into  my  own  hands !" 


It  was  a  glorious  evening!  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  a  veil  of  goId» 
which  had  steeped  the  ragged  crest 
of  the  mountain  in  brightness.  The 
wind  swept  sighingly  along,  as  though 
it  mourned  over  the  waning  of  the 
daylight ;  and  there  was  a  calm,  bland 
stillness  settling  upon  every  object 
which  must  have  spoken  peace  to  % 
heart  at  ease.  But  neither  the  Tfuxr^ 
chese  nor  his  gaoler  appeared  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  hour.  The  one 
was  weaving  strange  and  wild  coi^jec- 
tures,  built  up  upon  the  paper  in  his 
bosom ;  and  the  other  was  moodily  cal* 
culating  in  his  own  mind  the  "  indnl* 
gences,'*  both  spiritual  and  sensual^ 
which  he  had  secured  by  his  false  mU 
ness  and  want  of  charity.  To  himself 
he  called  it  religious  zeal,  and  jealousj 
of  the  honour  of  the  order ;  but  there 
was  alr€?kdy  a  mocking  fiend,  who  sat 
gibbering  on  his  heart,  and  cast  back 
the  wilful  self-deceit.  The  cry  of  re- 
morse  was  even  then  awakening  in  his 
bosom — but  it  was  too  late.  He  had 
sought  only  to  serve  his  own  narrow 
interests ;  he  had  never  foreseen  so 
hideous  a  result  to  his  treachery ;  and 
now  he  saw  and  felt  that  he  had  pro« 
bably  sacrificed,  if  not  the  life,  at 
least  the  reason  of  an  innocent  and  un« 
happy  fellow-being.  But  what  availed 
the  consciousness? — it  was  too  late. 

As  they  descended  from  the  cell  of 
the  superior,  and  traversed  the  clois- 
ters, the  community  were  listlesslj 
wearing  out  the  hour  of  recreation  in 
their  usual  monotonous  pursuits,  each 
heedless  of  all  save  his  own  individual 
employment ;  and  thus  the  marcheie 
and  his  companion  passed  along  with- 
out attracting  one  inquiring  glance. 
From  the  cloisters  they  were  admitted 
through  an  iron  gate,  closely  locked, 
into  the  garden  of  the  novices — alaree 
enclosure,  in  which  a  few  stunted  fo- 
rest trees  and  patches  of  common  and 
ill- blossoming  flowers,  served  to  afford 
an  avocation  to  the  unprofessed  mem- 
bers of  the  abbey.  Hence  they  arrived 
at  the  potager,  or  kitchen-garden, 
where  four  venerable  lay  brothers,  who 
were  busy  among  the  herbs  and  roots, 
turned  a  wondering  look  towards  them 
as  they  moved  along ;  and  then  signing 
the  cross  upon  their  breasts,  silently 
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rtsumed  their  labour.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  extensive  piece  of  land 
(for  the  soil  was  so  poor  and  unpro- 
dttctive^  that  a  garden  of  moderate 
dimensions  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
the  supply  of  the  monastic  esculents,) 
another  strongly-guarded  door  gave 
them  ingress  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
abbey. 

When  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the 
marchese,  despite  his  pre-occupation, 
oould  not  refrain  from  looking  around 
h\m  with  eager  curiosity.  It  was  the 
$rst  time  that  he  had  ever  stood  with- 
in that  silent  necropolis ;  for  during 
bU  sojourn  at  St.  Nicholas  there  had 
l>een  no  mortality  among  the  brother- 
hood ;  and  by  a  caprice  of  the  supe- 
rior*  all  access  to  tne  graveyard  had 
been  interdicted  to  the  community, 
save  on  occasions  of  burial ;  and  the 
keys  were  carefully  kept  by  the  lay 
brother  who  officiated  as  sexton  ;  and 
upon  whom  and  another  devolved  the 
duty  of  checking  the  growth  of  the 
foul  weeds,  which  sprang  from  the  hu- 
man and  humid  soil.  The  task  was 
but  imperfectly  performed — and  thus 
the  rude  black  crosses  that  marked  the 
little  tumuli  were  generally  garlanded 
with  bindweed  and  briars,  or  half  bu- 
ried amid  the  spreading  fern-leaves, 
and  the  purple  flowering  nightshade. 

In  the  centre  of  the  space,  planted 
in  an  artificial  mound,  and  towering 
bigh  above  every  thing  about  it,  stood 
a  tall  crucifix  of  stone,  supporting  a 
Christ  of  the  same  material,  which  had 
once  been  coloured  to  the  life,  but 
which  had  been  for  so  long  a  period 
exposed  to  all  the  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  mountainous  region,  that 
the  original  tints  had  become  washed 
and  burned  into  each  other,  until  the 
effigy  had  assumed  the  horrible  and 
revolting  appearance  of  a  crucified 
mummy ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  knelt  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas, the  size  of  life,  also  carved  in 
atone,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
principal  figure. 

The  marchese  felt,  as  he  looked 
around  him,  that  nothing  could  well 
be  conceived  more  miserable  than  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  desolate  place  of 
graves  1  And  this  was  to  be  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  own  career — this  I  or 
should  he  put  himself  beyond  the  pale 
o*  monastic  mercy ;  something  yet 
more  horrible,  more  abandoned,  more 
ghastly;  and  he  was  now  about  t 


comprehend  that  something-^to  eon* 
template  that  ultima  thule  which  car^ 
ried  the  bigotry  of  conventual  tyranny 
from  this  world  to  the  next-^that 
place  of  hyper  vengeance,  which  buried 
the  crime  beneath  the  earth,  but  left 
the  shame  sitting  like  a  foul  spirit  upon 
the  grave ! 

The  path  which  they  followed  led 
the  two  monks  gradually  up  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  which  became  more 
and  more  abrupt  as  they  proceeded ; 
while  the  soft  soil  over  which  they 
had  originally  passed,  was  first  inter- 
mixed with  masses  of  rock,  and  finally 
failed  altogether,  before  a  hard  crust 
of  lavarized  earth,  formed  by  the  ex- 
halations from  the  sulphureous  con- 
vulsions of  the  crater ;  and  covered 
only  by  trailing  plants  of  fetid  odour, 
with  orange-coloured  stems,  and  leaves 
of  a  purplish  brown,  looking  like  ve- 
getable reptiles.  At  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  cemetery  these  replaced 
altogether  the  feathery  fern  and  the 
enlacing  bindweed;  while  even  the 
stunted  cypresses  with  which  it  was 
studded,  and  which  bore  rather  the 
aspect  of  shrubs  than  of  forest  trees, 
failed  altogether,  as  though  there  was 
no  longer  sustenance  for  their  roots. 

From  this  gloomy  enclosure  the  two 
ill-assorted  companions  again  emerged 
through  a  narrow  arched  door,  perfo- 
rated in  the  wall,  and  as  scrupulously 
(and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  marchese,  as 
needlessly)  guarded  as  those  which 
they  had  previously  passed.  When 
the  key  turned  harshly  in  the  rusted 
lock,  and  the  unaccustomed  hinges 
slowly  suffered  the  door  to  fall  back. 
Father  Francesco  receded  a  pace  or 
two  in  order  that  his  victim  might 
precede  him  ;  and  the  unhappy  young 
noble  had  no  sooner  passed  into  his 
place  of  captivity,  than  his  guide,  mut- 
tering a  few  sentences  of  church  Latin, 
and  devoutly  signing  himself  upon  the 
brow  and  breast,  rapidly  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  the  marchese 
suddenly  found  himself  alone. 

Evening  was  closing  ;  but  enough  of 
twilight  still  remained  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  all  the  horrors  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  cemetery  of 
sin  was  situated  at  the  extreme  and  lof- 
tiest verge  of  the  abbey  enclosures,  and 
was  only  separated  by  a  high  wall  from 
the  waste  of  the  mountain.  As  the 
superior  had  stated,  it  was  so  closely 
overhung  by  the  crest  of  the  stupen- 
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dous  height,  that  it  lay  throughout  the 
day  in  deep  shadow^  as  best  beseemed 
its  purpose. 

Assuredly  the  marchese  was  no 
coward  ;  but  the  stoutest  nerves  must 
have  quailed  at  the  first  aspect  of  the 
prison-ground  in  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear  out  the  night.  Of  an 
eitent  so  vast«  that  in  that  treacherous 
and  decaying  light  he  could  not  even 
guess  its  limits :  totally  devoid  of  either 
tree  or  shrub^  and  far  separated  from 
the  habitation  of  men,  it  needed  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it  had 
been  consigned,  to  render  this  resting- 
place  of  guilt  a  spot  where  none  would 
nave  loved  to  linger ;  but  forewarned 
of  the  companionship  to  which  he  had 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  the  cap- 
tive sought  for  yet  more  thrilling  evi- 
dences of  its  terrors ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  find  them.  Even  a  grave  had  here 
been  denied  to  the  dead.  The  soil, 
impenetrable  to  the  mattock  and  the 
ptok-axe,  remained  intact ;  and  the  un- 
shriven  and  unblessed  tenants  of  this 
wild  necropolis  were  imperfectly  co- 
vered by  masses  of  the  stone  which 
lay  scattered  about  on  all  sides. 

As  the  marchese  moved  with  hur- 
ried steps  from  one  rugged  tumulus  to 
another,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
that  such  was  really  the  case,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  shrill  scream ; 
and  an  obscene  bird,  disturbed  in  its 
rest  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
whirled  heavily  into  the  air,  and  beat 
its  dark  wings  angrily  above  the  spot 
whence  it  had  been  driven  ;  while  at 
the  same  instant,  a  couple  of  those 
bloated  and  disgustful  earth-rats,  which 
batten  on  corruption,  and  make  their 
foul  home  in  the  dungeon  and  the 
charnel-house,  scared  by  the  same  un- 
accustomed intrusion,  rushed  past  him, 
pressing  down  the  skirt  of  his  long 
robe,  as  they  made  their  escape  from 
his  vicinity. 

The  young  noble  felt  his  heart  heave 
and  his  brain  burn  ;  and  having,  in  his 
first  sensation  of  horror  and  curiosity^ 
forgotten  the  mysterious  letter,  he  re- 
solved, ere  the  light  totally  failed,  to 
ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  terrors 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  There 
were  no  pious  symbols  here  to  mark 
the  widely-scattered  graves ;  but  in 
his  circuit  he  came  upon  a  colossal 
cross  of  black  stone — not  standing 
erect,  as  if  to  protect  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  about  it^  but  stretched  along  thtc 


earth,  as  if  to  typify  its  overthrow  by 
the  crimes  against  which  it  lay  there 
as  the  accuser. 

It  wa5,  beyond  doubt,  no  impulse  of 
mercy  which  deposited  the  holy  cross 
in  so  unseemly  a  position,  and  in  the 
midst  of*  so  inappropriate  a  scene,  but 
it  nevertheless  failed  not  in  its  be* 
nignant  effect  upon  the  marchese. 
Even  while  he  had  revolted  against 
the  puerile  mummeries  entailed  by  his 
monastic  duties,  he  had  never  felt  his 
faith  weakened  nor  his  piety  destroyed* 
He  had  fought  against  the  abuses  of 
his  religion,  but  he  had  never  ceased 
to  honour  and  to  adore  its  Founder  % 
and  thus,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
holy  symbol,  he  bent  his  knee  at  tha 
foot  of  the  prostrate  and  funereal 
emblem,  and  found  a  peaceful  com* 
panionship  in  its  presence.  Then  it 
was  that,  having  poured  forth  his  soul 
in  prayer,  he  remembered  the  letter 
which  he  bore  about  him ;  and  hastily 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  ha 
drew  it  forth,  just  as  the  last  thread 
of  light  was  quivering  and  failing  ift 
the  web  of  darkness. 

A  few  brief  instants  sufficed  for  its 
perusal.  The  well-known  characters 
were  those  of  his  sister  Nina — of  the 
fair  girl  whose  heart-rending  sobe  had 
been  the  requiem  of  his  liberty.  It 
was  written  hurriedly  and  by  stealth. 
"  Console  yourself,  my  brother,**  it 
said ;  "  console  yourself  amid  the  gloom 
of  your  cloisters ;  console  yourself  in 
the  desolation  of  your  conventional 
life,  for  the  world  no  longer  holds  one 
regret  for  a  heart  that  has  loved  like 
yours.  Weep  no  more,  my  poor 
Alberto  ;  truth  and  faith  have  failed 
where  you  most  trusted.  Estrella  has 
dried  her  tears,  forsworn  her  vowf» 
and  learned  that  other  lips  can  murmar 
passion  beside  your  own.  How  shall 
I  tell  you  all  ?  And  yet,  surely  yoa 
will  find  consolation  in  the  truth,  and 
strength,  and  solace,  and  resignation 
to  your  hard  fate,  when  you  learn  that 
the  dearest  tie  which  linked  you  to 
your  home  has  been  abruptly  and  wil- 
fully broken.  As  I  know  not  how  I  shall 
contrive  to  convey  this  letter  to  yon 
safely  and  secretly,  it  is  probable  that 
ere  it  reach  you  Estrella  will  have  be- 
come our  brother's  bride.  The  ambition 
of  our  stern  father — that  ambition  to 
which  you  were  sacrificed — has  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  two  g^est 
houses  of  the  principality  ?rill  be  unitad 
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in  their  representatives,  and  the  heiress 

of  the  Conde will  merge  her  broad 

lands  and  unite  her  lordly  palaces  with 

those  of  the  young  Duca  di .     Is 

not  this  strange,  Alberto?  To  me, 
who  too  well  know  how  she  loathed  him 
once,  all  seems  like  a  hideous  dream. 
Bat,  alas !  alas  I  it  will  have  no  waking. 
You,  my  best-loved  brother,  are  lost 

to  me  for  ever She,  the  companion 

of  my  girlhood,  will  turn  from  the 
altar  witn  a  perjured  heart,  and  can 
be  dear  to  me  no  longer !  Pray  for 
me  in  your  holy  solitude,  as  I  pray  for 
jou  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  false  and  hollow  world." 

And  this  was  all.  The  last  cherished 
vision  of  the  recluse  was  dispelled^ 
yiolently  and  suddenly  dispelled  for 
ever.  His  shipwrecked  spirit  had  no 
longer  even  an  ideal  haven.  Estrella 
was  married  to  his  brother ! — hU  bro* 
fher  t  The  playmate  of  his  infancy ; 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood ;  the 
being  whom  he  had  loved  almost  with 
the  love  of  woman — his  own  and  only 
brother  had  done  him  this  grievous 
wrong  I  It  was  too  much.  It  was 
the  one  drop  more  which  had  caused 
his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflow.     He 

S lanced  abruptly  and  eagerly  at  the 
ate  of  the  letter :  a  wild  hope,  without 
aim  or  purpose,  sprang  up  in  his  heart 
— Nina  had  spoken  only  of  the  future, 

there  might  yet  be  time He  did 

not  tell  himself  for  what ;  he  only 
knew  that  he  was  a  desperate  man, 
and  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 
The  emotion  was  however  destined  to 
be  transient — the  writing  was  already 
two  months  old.  The  brother  and 
the  mistress  had  lost  no  time  in  their 
work  of  treachery.  His  place  had 
been  but  a  short  while  vacant  at  his 
father's  hearth,  ere  he  was  forgotten 
by  both. 

The  tnarchese  neither  groaned  nor 
wept ;  to  such  a  grief  as  his,  groans 
or  tears  had  alike  been  a  mockery. 
He  looked  around  him  in  the  darkness, 
and  although  night  had  closed  over  his 
bead  he  could  distinguish  every  feature 
of  the  scene  amid  which  he  sat.  He 
saw  the  piles  of  stone  rudely  flung 
together,  beneath  each  of  which  lay  a 
dishonoured  skeleton,  the  prey  alike  of 
reptiles  and  of  the  elements.  He  heard 
once  more  the  shrieks  of  the  bird  of 
prey  ;  he  felt  anew  the  bound  of  the 
bloated  rats  across  his  robe.  He  sought 
with  his  hands  for  the  mighty  propor- 


tions of  the  prostrate  cross  ;  and  then 
he  crouched  down,  with  the  fatal  letter, 
upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  rigid 
hands  tightly  above  it. 

From  that  moment  the  darkened 
and  unholy  sepulchres  had  no  terrors 
for  the  unhappy  tnarchese,  who  gradQ-> 
ally  sank  into  a  state  of  mental  ab- 
straction, which  rendered  him  insensible 
to  all  external  influences.  He  conld 
scarcely  be  said  to  live,  as  he  sat  there 
hour  after  hour,  like  some  dark  figure 
hewn  in  stone,  which  had  never  known 
mortality. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  crouched 
down  there,  wordless,  motionless,  and 
almost  breathless.  The  reptiles  that 
he  had  disturbed  at  their  garbage,  re- 
assured by  his  tranquillity,  returned  to 
complete  their  meal,  and  rustled  his 
long  robe  as  they  passed ;  but  they 
produced  no  loathing  now.  The  bird 
of  rapine  planed  for  awhile  above  his 
head,  and  then,  with  another  shriek  as 
piercing  as  the  first,  resumed  its  un- 
hallowed roost ;  but  the  cry  did  not 
enter  the  dull  ear  of  the  watcher. 
The  night-wind  howled  and  whistled 
amid  the  chamel  stones,  but  he  heeded 
not  the  wild  music  that  it  awakened. 
All  his  being  was  absorbed  in  one 
faculty.  His  whole  existence  was  in 
the  past. 

There  were,  however,  other  dark 
mysteries  at  work  during  his  frightful 
vigil  besides  that  which  convulsed  the 
soul  of  the  young  noble,  and  built  up 
its  power  upon  the  tottering  ruins  of 
his  reason.  Blended  with  the  night- 
blasts,  hollow  murmurs  awoke  from 
time  to  time,  like  those  which  stir  the 
depths  of  ocean  ere  the  tempest  lashes 
its  waves  to  fury.  Strange  groanings 
and  strujrglings  as  of  some  powerful 
element  forcing  its  way  against  mighty 
and  stubborn  impediments,  and  wrest- 
ling to  overcome  a  strongly-resisting 
antagonist.  These  threatenings  be- 
came gradually  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  lonely  man  who  sat 
amid  the  graves  of  the  doomed  was 
unconscious  of  their  existence.  The 
earth  shivered  beneath  his  feet,  as  if 
some  oppressive  weight,  which  it  was 
unable  to  support,  had  been  suddenly 
flung  upon  its  surface ;  but  the  be- 
trayed lover  of  the  Lady  Estrella  did 
not  quiver  in  a  sinele  pulse. 

Even,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  these 
stupendous  symptoms  of  subterranean 
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convulsion  increased  and  multiplied 
until  all  was  dread  and  expectation  in 
the  mountain  villages ;  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Nicholas,  roused  out  of  their 
usual  apathyi  collected  in  their  costly 
chapel  to  pray  through  the  period  of 
peril ;  but  as  their  stern  general  stood 
upon  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  quail- 
ing under  each  successive  shock  of  the 
labouring  mountaini  he  thought  only 
of  his  own  safety,  and  of  that  of  the 
abbey  over  which  he  presided  ;  he  had 
forgotten  or  abandoned  the  captive  of 
the  upper  cemetery. 

Suddenly  a  voice  of  thunder  pealed 
forth  its  death-proclaiming  tidings  from 
the  mighty  crater,  which  flung  out 
stones  and  Are  far  into  the  deep  blue 
of  the  midnight  sky,  while  a  dense 
vapour  unrolled  its  heavy  volumes  and 
blotted  out  the  stars.  Then,  and  then 
only,  the  marchese  awoke  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  coming  martyrdom ; 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pros- 
trate cross,  as  the  fiery  shower  fell 
back  and  roared  down  the  rugged  de- 
clivities of  the  mountain.  Ere  long, 
^however,  this  unnatural  calm  aban- 
doned him.  He  was  prepared  to  wel- 
come death ;  but  the  fate  which  now 
threatened  him  was  so  horrible,  so 
unlooked-for,  so  utterly  beyond  all 
voluntary  human  endurance,  that  he 
began  to  glance  franticly  around  him 
for  some  issue  by  which  he  might 
escape  his  hideous  prison. 

Alas  I  he  looked  in  vain.  There  was 
no  darkness  now,  and  by  the  fierce  and 
lurid  light  that  burned  and  bubbled 
high  above  his  head,  he  could  command 
the  whole  extent  of  the  enclosure ;  nor 
was  he  long  ere  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  there  was  but 
one  opening  into  that  place  of  graves 
— the  narrow  door  by  which  he  had 
himself  entered,  and  which  had  been 
secured  by  his  savage  gaoler.  The 
lofty  walls  were  smooth  and  perpendi- 
cular ;  they  afforded  no  footing  even  for 
the  recklessness  of  a  despair  like  his  ; 
and  still  as  he  rushed  from  side  to  side, 
shrieking  out  an  agonised  response  to 
every  fresh  howl  of  the  heaving  moun- 
tain, the  work  of  ruin  went  fiercely 
on,  and  the  lava-streams  began  to  pour, 
hissing  and  leaping  from  the  sides  of 
the  yawning  crater. 

Down  it  came  at  last  like  a  sea  of 
molten  flame — it  touched  the  boundary* 
wall,  and  the  huge  stones  rocked  and 
groaned  under  the  pressure.     Mofq 


and  more  succeeded,  billow  upon  bil- 
low, tide  upon  tide,  volume  upon 
volume.  The  wall  tottered — cracked 
— swayed  for  an  instant  along  its  whole 
line — and  then  the  mighty  mass  of 
masonry  fell  inwards  with  a  crasbf 
that  was  nevertheless  almost  unheard 
amid  the  hissing  and  bounding  of  its 
fiery  conqueror. 

There  was  no  escape  I — none !  No 
help — no  hope — and  still  the  miserable 
victim  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  fled 
madly  before  his  fate.  One  boimd 
aside,  and  he  stood  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  lava  flood,  and  saw  it  rush 
against  the  wall  of  the  inner  cemetery^ 
which  fell  before  it  as  the  last  had 
done  ;  and  then  he  cast  himself  npon 
his  knees,  for  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
saved. 

Another  roar,  another  shower  of 
stones,  another  burst  of  sulphureous 
vapour,  and  once  more  Etna  flung 
forth  its  freight  of  living  fire.  On 
rushed  the  burning  stream,  leapine 
and  bounding  over  the  heated  track 
traced  by  its  predecessor,  widening  the 
fearful  path  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  it,  and  spreading,  as  it  went^ 
its  tide  of  death.  The  captive  had 
only  watched  the  danger  which  had 
passed  him  by ;  in  the  confusion  of  his 
terror  he  had  forgotten  that  the  work 
of  riot  and  destruction  was  still  in 
deadly  progress ;  and  thus  he  knelt  in 
the  very  track  of  the  coming  mischief, 
gasping  out  a  prayer,  and  insensible  to 
all  save  the  escape  which  he  had  so 
miraculously  effected. 

In  that  pious  posture  did  the  lava 
stream  overtake  him.  There  was  not 
the  pause  of  a  second  in  which  he 
could  shriek  out  his  agony — not  the 
lapse  of  an  instant  in  which  he  could 
suffer  the  anguish  of  death — the  molten 
mischief  at  once  enveloped  him  like  a 
fiery  garment,  and  then  bore  him  along, 
panting  and  heaving  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  unresisting  burthen.  And  thus 
it  upbore  his  corse,  until,  its  strength 
outspent  by  the  distance  over  which  it 
had  rolled  its  fearful  billows,  it  cast 
him,  still  in  the  same  attitude,  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix  and  between  the 
figures  of  the  kneeling  saints  which 
supported  its  base. 


Morning  dawned,  fair  and  beautiful, 
but  clouds  of  dense  and  heated  vapour 
still  hung  about  the  crest  of  Etna. 
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The  Btin  rose  upon  tbe  bine  and  tide- 
less  sea,  and  poured  its  flood  of  glory 
over  the  Tallejs ;  but  all  was  terror 
and  consternation  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Never  before  bad  tbe  dan- 
ger, from  which  they  bad  just  been 
deliyered,  so  cIosvIt  threatened  its  in- 
mates. Never  before  had  they  been 
compelled  to  tremble  for  themselves  | 
and  when  at  length  the  clouds  rolled 
away  from  the  overcharged  and  heavy 
atmosphere,  and  the  loud  voice  of  the 
threatening  crater  was  once  more 
hushed,  the  superior  remembered  Fa- 
ther Dominic,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
upper  cemetery  to  ascertain  his  fate. 

There  was  no  need  now  for  the 
aaintly  superior  to  cumber  himself  with 
the  ponderous  keys  which  had  been 
essential  to  the  ingress  of  his  victim ; 
a  higher  hand  than  his  own  had  thrown 
•pen  the  prison  doors  which  he  had 
•ecured  so  jealously.  The  pulse  of 
the  proud  monk  quickened ;  and  visions 
cf  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  familyi 


tardily  awakened  to  human  afiWctions 
bv  the  awful  result  of  an  undue  and 
disproportioned  punishment,  hastened 
bis  steps.  His  suspense  was  brief. 
Amid  the  scattered  ruins  that  cum- 
bered the  necropolis  through  which 
be  sought  to  pass,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  lava-circled  crucifix,  he  detected 
three  kneelinfffigures.  He  approached 
in  wonder.  The  time-worn  effigies  of 
the  attendant  saints  were  familiar  to 
his  eye — ^but  whence  came  the  third  ? 
He  drew  nearer  cautiously :  a  human 
form,  encrusted  with  lava  and  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  the  order  was  before 
him.  He  bent  down  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  did  not  dream ;  and  in  tbe 
next  instant  he  met  the  fixed  and 
widely- opened  eyes  of  his  victim — the 
betrayed  of  the  Lady  Estrella — the 
accused  of  the  Father  Francesco — the 

son  of  the  haughty  Dace  di ; 

Father  Dominic,  the   Benedictine  of 
Mount  Etna. 


A  COMPLAtNTBi 

Aitar  flMxuBav  of  tht  Stfl  of  %tanj. 


£cB«  daye  is  like  that  ffont  btfort, 

8an$  mirth  or  glee  ; 
And  rising  sunnes  will  not  restore 

My  love  to  me : 
Mine  eye  but  wanders  o'er 

Lost  gaietie. 

For  Prvde  within  my  breaste  is  layd 

)n  breathless  sleepe ; 
And  Hope,  the  blue-eyed  bevenly  maydy 

She  slumbers  deepe— 
While  o'er  the  quiet  Dead 

I  wake  to  weep. 

The  Soraer  birdes  when  Somer's  o'er 
With  us  no  longer  staye— •> 

The  breezes,  which  erst  brought  them  o'cr» 
Waft  them  awaye ; 

But  those  of  our  own  wmtry  shore 
For  aye  delaye. 

So  Joyes  with  early-flyeing  winge 

Depart  and  dye ; 
The  bumine  wish  no  more  can  Vringe 

Their  presence  fiiffhe  s 
-^Bat  Grief  arotind  the  btart  will  eUoge 

How  wearUye  I 
1843,  A  DasAMBA, 
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•  KBTCUSS     T%OU     KATVEB. 
BY  AVDISW  mOMOLt. 

8QN8ST. 

To  climb  the  hill,  and  mark  the  setting  tan 

Shedding  its  ffolden  light  o*cr  land  and  Map 
Mountain^  and  neld,  and  wood>  and  streamsi  that  run 

Through  dells  with  pebbly  bed,  and  spreading  tree. 
To  note  the  glowing  changes  of  the  sky. 

The  lake,  the  Tale,  the  town,  the  village  spire» 
And  flocks  and  herds^  that  on  the  hill»side  lie^ 

Seem  in  one  gorgeous  flame  of  liquid  fire. 

Faint  aerial  tints  on  distant  rook  and  hilU 

With  deep  dark  shadowy  banks,  as  day's  declining; 
Majestic  trees,  in  deeper  shadow  still. 

And  the  bright  sunbeams  through  their  branches  shining. 
The  pure  clear  heaven  pours  forth  its  floods  of  lights 

And  vaporous  clouds  rise  round  the  sinking  sun^ 
For  lingering  day  still  glows  in  splendour  bright 

As  the  clear  sky  in  lustrous  beauty  shone. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  mountuns,  and  the  flood* 

As  dying  day  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
And  wilding  flowers,  that  clothe  the  pathless  wood 

In  a  rich  golden  blaze  of  colour  glows. 
The  distant  landscape,  now  so  heavenly  bright# 

Assumes  the  varied  hues  of  sunny  even. 
Steeped  in  a  glorious  burst  of  yellow  light. 

The  last  bright  gleam  of  parting  day  from  heaven. 

The  sun  is  set  with  gay  and  gorgeous  sheen. 

And  purple  clouds  are  flitting  o'er  the  sky  | 
And  evening's  breath  is  creeping  o'er  the  stream; 

And  the  rich  glades  and  hills  in  shadow  lie-— 
With  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  calm  dark  lake— . 

For  silence  reigns  o'er  mountain,  stream,  and  vale ; 
And  nought  the  voiceless  solitudes  awake> 

Save  rushing  waters,  or  the  nightingale. 

A  fading  glow  still  lingers  in  the  sky, 

And  shadows  broad  and  dark,  now  meet  the  sight ; 
In  twilight  grey,  rocks,  wood,  and  valley  lie. 

Till  nature  slumbers  in  tho  hush  of  night. 
Darkness  enshrouds  the  scene,  the  evening  star 

With  ray  intense,  is  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Shedding  a  pure  bright  gleam  through  boundless  aiiv 

Like  Hope,  which  gilds  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 
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THB    JSWBLt    or    THOUGHT, 
BV  UMM.  aJlWa  OEAT. 

'TwA8  a  night  for  gomotu  dreaming^ 

A  nigbt  of  olondbss  tkies. 
When  silent  stars  look'd  calmly  down 

With  thttr  untroubled  eyes. 
And  mj  heart  drank  in  their  glor jy 

And  their  mystic  meanings  canght* 
As  I  sate  alone  and  gaxed  thereon 

In  the  hush  of  solemn  thought. 

Sleep  came  at  length,  and»  stealing 

The  world's  cold  bonds  away, 
GaTe  freedom  unto  Fancy's  wing 

It  might  not  know  by  day : 
And  the  Dream-angel  waTing 

His  broad  white  wings  above. 
Bade  many  wondrous  fantasies 

Around  my  pillow  move. 

Methought  I  saw  a  spirit. 

Embodied  and  impart ; 
I  saw  the  hidden  treasury 

Shrined  in  a  poet's  heart : 
It  was  a  mine  of  jewels, 

That  at  the  angePs  call 
Rose  from  its  depths,  and  as  they  rose 

That  angel  named  them  all. 

Affections  like  the  sapphire. 

Celestial  hued  and  bright ; 
And  hopes  that  radiantly  come  forth. 

Clad  in  the  emerald's  light : 
Fears  like  the  varying  opal. 

Fancies  as  topaz  fair ; 
And  griefs  congealed  to  tears  of  pearl. 

The  angel  showed  me  there. 

There  were  pasuon-tinted  rubies 

Burning  within  their  cells ; 
There  were  amethysts,  whose  purple  hue 

On  loTe*s  own  pinion  dwells : 
But  how  much  of  dross  was  round  them. 

How  much  of  worthless  clay  ; 
That  time,  and  care,  and  a  master's  hand 

Had  yet  to  purge  away ! 

But  'midst  the  rich  oonfunon 

Of  hues,  and  light,  and  shade. 
One  solitary  starry  gem 

A  halo  round  it  made : 
And  I  blest  the  heavenly  wisdom 

That  the  diamond  ruth  had  brought 
To  shine  with  pure  unsullied  light 

*  Midst  the  coloured  gems  of  thought. 

Cork. 
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STANZAS. 
Writtcn'upon  rerUting  — —    •— > 

My  childhood's  homey  how  wearilj. 

Within  thy  silent  halls. 
And  o*er  thj  lone,  deserted  hearths* 

My  lin^ring  footstep  falls: 
In  vain  I  look  for  household  signs* 

As  round  thy  walls  I  gaze  ; 
There  is  no  reeord  left  to  tell 

Of  hope  and  early  days. 

I  tread  the  garden  path  again* 

Each  fountain  source  is  dry* 
As  wandering  with  dirge-like  tone 

The  ruined  arhours  by  ; 
And  ye*  oh  flowers*  whose  fragrance  filled 

The  summer  breezes'  sigh* 
Did  ye  in  all  your  beauty  spring, 

And  blossom*  but  to  die  ? 

Change  is  on  all  things  since  I  trod 

Each  well-known  cnamber  floor- 
Voices  are  hush'd*  whose  silvery  tones 

The  earth  may  know  no  more  ; 
And  they  who  made  home  beautiful— 

The  lovely  and  the  brave — 
Have  vanished  one  by  one  away 

On  to  the  silent  grave ! 

Death  has  been  here ;  when  last  I  stood— 

The  slowing  hearth  beside — 
I  look*d  on  many  a  lovely  form* 

Of  youth  and  beauty's  pride ; 
I  heard  the  voice  of  woman's  love— 

The  breath  of  childhood's  prayer* 
Pouring  their  low  and  lively  tone 

Upon  the  evening  air. 

The  winter's  snow  is  foiling  fast* 

And  loud  and  hollow  raves 
The  midnight  blast  with  mournful  wail* 

Above  yon  band  of  graves  ; 
Each  ffentle  lip  is  pale  and  chill* 

Darken'd  each  sunny  brow- 
Ay,  e'ven  the  fondest  heart  ofaU 

Has  ceased  to  love  me  now. 

Alas !  how  quickly*  link  by  link* 

Affection's  chain  was  riven* 
Yet  still  I  mourn,  not  without  hope* 

Look  up  my  soul  to  heaven. 
Look  up — there  is  one  pitying  friend* 

The  sparrow's  fall  who  heeds* 
And  He  who  wept  by  Lazarus'  grave* 

Will  bind  the  heart  that  bleeds ! 
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The  feeling,  so  general  among  profe<« 
donal  men,  that  the  leisure,  which  a 
release  from  active  duty  gives,  should 
not  be  squandered  in  idleness  or  desul- 
tory exertion,  but  that  a  debt  is  due 
by  the  successful  practitioner  to  the 
profession,  which   has  rewarded  him 
with  exemption  from  care  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  and  perhaps  with  opulence, 
has  been   the  source  in  which  some 
very  valuable  books  have  had  their 
origin.    With  the  best  of  such  books 
this  volume  is  assuredly  to  be  reckoned. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  consists 
in  this,  that  the  cases  stated  are  such 
as  occurred  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  own  prac- 
tice, or  the  particulars  of  which  he 
had  ascertained  on  the  fullest  evidence, 
and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  arrived,  whether  they  seem  suf- 
ficiently proved  or  not  by  the  argu- 
ments he    has  advanced,  are  to   be 
regarded  as   those  which  a  man  of 
gpreat  good  sense  and  remarkable  prac- 
tical talent  has  derived  from  actual 
experience.    It  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
for  any  man  to  write  on  the  class  of 
subjects  here  discussed^  without  having 
his  language  more  or  less  coloured 
with  that  of  the  speculations  of  his 
own  day,  and  our  author  has  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  mind,  whatever  unity 
of  essence  it  may  have,   operates  as 
though  it  were  an  aggregate  of  distinct 
faculties.    This  theory  has  at  all  events 
the  authority  of  popular  language  in 
its  support ;  and  whether  it  be  true 
or  not  answers  sufficiently  the  purposes 
of  arrangement.      The   fact  of  one 
faculty   being  active    and  ready  for 
vigorous  exertion,   when  others  are 
jaded  or  torpid,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  insanity  confined  to  one  mental  en- 
dowment, while  the  mind  is  in  other 
respects  sane,  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  among  other  considerations,  as 
inclining   him  rather  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  separate  faculties  of  the  mind 


are  essentially  distinct,  than  that  thej 
are  but  varied  conditions  or  operations 
of  one  simple  subsistence,  to  which 
latter  alternative  it  is  but  fair  in  the 
outset  to  apprise  our  readers  that  we 
lean. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  life,  drawn  up 
by  himself  in  October,  1835,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  ''in  the 
hope,"  to  use  the  language  of  hia 
.  editor,  "of  interesting  those  who,  in 
seeking  to  attain  in  his  own  profession 
a  similar  eminence  with  the  writer, 
might  desire  to  learn  the  means  which 
in  his  case  led  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end." 

John  Cheyne  was  born  at  Leith  in 
February,  1777.  His  father  was  a 
surgeon,  and  succeeded  an  uncle  who 
pursued  the  same  profession  at  the 
same  place,  where  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  "  the  friend  of  the  poor." 
His  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  of  the  same  profession.  **  Mj 
mother,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  ''was  an 
ambitious  woman  of  honourable  prin- 
ciples, continually  stimulating  her  chil- 
dren to  exertion,  and  intently  occupied 
with  their  advancement  in  life." 

In  his  tenth  year,  young  Cheyne 
was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  once  placed  in  a  class 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  prepared. 
This  led  him  often  to  feign  sickness* 
that  he  might  stay  from  school.  His 
master  was  a  vain  and  passionate  man ; 
"when  he  found  that  we  had  been 
idle,  he  would  flog  a  whole  form,  till 
he  became  pale  and  breathless  and 
unable  to  proceed,  and  then  he  would 
throw  himself  into  his  chair,  rail  at 
oar  ingratitude  and  magnify  his  own 
merit,  till  the  paroxysm  ended  in  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  most  learned* 
virtuous,  and  wise  man  of  his  age ; 
certain  it  is  that  my  impatience  to 
escape  from  his  rule  knew  no  bounds* 
and  that  during  my  whole  life  he  has 


*  Essays  on  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Mind,  in  supposed  connexion  with 
Religion.  By  the  late  John  Cheyne.  MP  ,  F.E.S.E.,  M.R.L  A.,  Physician-General 
to  his  M^esty's  Forces  in  Ireland,  See.  &c.  With  a  portrait  and  Autobiographioal 
Sketch  of  the  Aathor.    Dublin:  William  Carry,  Jon.  &  Co.    1843. 
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eontinued  to  preside  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  mj  uneasy  dreams." 

He  passed  from  the  High  School  to 
the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  epis- 
copal church  in  Scotland ;  but  both 
master  and  pupil  were  idle,  and  he  says 
he  learned  little  there. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  began  to 
visit  his  father*s  patients.  In  his  fif- 
teenth he  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  find- 
ing himself  as  well  acquainted  with 
medical  subjects  as  some  fellow-lodgers 
at  a  boarding-house,  who  were  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  doctoratCi  he 
presented  himself  for  examination  by 
the  professors  when  they  did,  and 
obtained  a  medical  degree  in  his  nine- 
teenth year. 

He  obtained  soon  after  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  military  regimen t»  as  assist- 
ant surgeon.  After  serving  for  two 
or  three  years  in  various  parts  of 
England  he  came  over  to  Ireland,  and 
was  present  with  his  regiment  at  the 
actions  with  the  rebels  at  Ross  and 
Vinegar  Hill  in  1798.  His  life  in  the 
army  he  describes  as  one  of  complete 
dissipation  of  time,  in  which  he  learned 
nothing  but  "ease  and  propriety  of 
behaviour."  Of  this  sort  of  life  he 
became  naturally  impatient,  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  1799,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance hospital  in  Leith  Forti  and  re- 
commenced his  practice  among  his 
father's  patients. 

The  details  of  the  next  nine  years 
of  his  industrious  life  could  not  be 
abridged  with  any  advantage  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  and  the  physician  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  volume  itself;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
who  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  eminence  in  the  diligent  study 
of  pathology — that  he  formed  the  de- 
termination to  fix  his  residence  in 
some  great  city,  and  devoted  every 
leisure  hour  to  preparation  for  future 
success^that  in  his  comparative  ob- 
scurity he  often  reflected  on  the  various 
avenues  to  success — that  he  distinctly 
saw,  however  many  might  be  the  modes 
of  obtaining  popularity,  it  could  not 
be  preserved  but  by  the  man  who  pre- 
served the  respect  of  his  own  profes- 
sion— and  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
physician  we  find  him  recording  that 
ne  ''was  led  carefully  to  study  and 
liberallj  to  constroe  that  part  of  medi- 


cal ethics  which  regulates  the  conduct 
of  physicians  towards  each  other." 

After  making  many  inquiries  in  vun 
in  every  part  of  England  for  a  situa* 
tion  suitable  to  his  purposes,  he  was 
led  to  select  Dublin  as  nis  residence^ 
in  consequence  both  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  medical  profession 
was  there  held,  and  by  the  prospect  of 
an  open  in  the  profession  for  a  phy^ 
sician  at  a  time  when,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, the  purely  medical  practice 
of  Dublin  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  surgeons. 

The  two  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  Dublin  gave  but  little  encourage- 
ment. His  fee-book  for  six  months  of 
the  second  year  showed  his  receipts, 
from  November,  1810,  to  May,  181), 
to  be  but  three  guineas.  At  this  time 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  physician 
to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  on  the 
practice  of  physic  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  These  appointments  showed 
unequivocally  the  opinions  entertained 
of  him  by  the  professional  bodies  in* 
whose  gift  they  were,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  evincing  attention 
and  knowledge  of  disease.  His  prao 
tice  increased,  and  in  1812  bis  feef 
amounted  to  £472. 

His  successful  progress  was  nov 
uniform.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  in  1820  physician-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  This  appoints 
ment  was  regarded  as  conferring  the 
highest  medical  rank  in  the  country. 
At  this  time,  and  for  ten  years  after- 
wards. Dr.  Cheyne's  practice  yielded 
an  annual  average  of  £5000. 

Dr.  Cheyne  refers  his  success  to  hif 
good  arrangement  of  time,  to  puno- 
tualitv,  to  attention  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren, and  prudence ;  and  by  the 
same  means  that  his  eminence  was 
attained,  he  sought  to  preserve  it. 

His  chief  employment  was  as  a 
consulting  phvsician.  He  returned 
home  from  bis  morning  visits  to 
form  new  engagements,  and  when  be 
set  out  from  home  lef%  no  account 
of  his  route.  When  his  route  was 
tracked  it  always  led  to  inconvenience, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined:  disappoint- 
ment to  the  patients  and  their  medical 
attendants  who  were  waiting  for  him 
necessarily  occurred  from  every  inter- 
raptbn  of  his  own  aqrangements  of 
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his  time,  and  worst  of  all,  a  ruffle  of 
the  spirits — very  unfavourable  for  the 
consideration  of  a  difficult  case — was 
sure  to  arise^  and  continue  for  several 
hours. 

Besides  its  manifest  effect  on  his 
own  interests,  Cheyne  felt  punc- 
tuality in  the  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments to  be  a  compliment  expressive 
of  respect  for  his  professional  brethren, 
and  of  attention  to  their  feelings  and 
occupations. 

In  1825,  in  his  forty-ninth  year» 
Dr.  Cheyne  was  affected  with  nervous 
fever.  Dublin  was,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  visited  by  a  dysentery, 
which  proved  in  many  cases  fatal. 
This,  together  with  anxieties  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  harassed  and  oppressed 
his  spirits.  He  struggled  for  two 
months,  and  then  went  to  England, 
where  he  recovered  his  strength,  and 
too  soon  resumed  his  professional  la- 
bours. On  his  return  he  found  one 
of  his  *'  most  esteemed"  professional 
friends,  the  father  of  fifteen  children, 
labouring  under  a  disease  which  proved 
fatal.  "  He  had,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne, 
**  awaited  ray  return  in  order  to  put 
himself  under  my  care.  His  suffer- 
ings proved  a  weight  on  my  spirits, 
which  strangled  every  cheerful  thought. 
I  now  began  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  my  own  illness  —  a  climacteric 
disease  was  forming,  which  ever  since 
has  been  slowly  executing  its  appointed 
commission." 

In  1831  he  retired  from  business, 
at  a  time  when  his  professional  income 
was  larger  than  at  any  former  period. 
Life  was  spared  for  four  years  more, 
and  how  that  time  was  passed,  we 
cannot  better  relate  than  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  Being  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  it  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
oat,  and  seriously  apprehending  the  con- 
sequences of  want  of  suitable  occupa- 
tion to  a  mind  which  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  excessive  activity,  I  no  sooner 
found  myself  in  a  country  village  in 
England  than  I  devised  such  employ- 
ment as  mi&rht  not  be  inconsistent  with 
health  slowly  declining,  and  with  dimi- 
nished power  of  application.  Three 
mornings  in  the  week  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage  and  saw  the  sick  vil- 
lagers, driving  them  advice  and  dispens- 
ing medicines  which  were  prepared  in 
my  family ;  and  thus  many  an  attack  of 
illness  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  much 
•uffwiug  lessened.    On  a  fourth  mom* 


ing  the  sick  camo  to  me  from  distJint 
parts  of  the  country,  for  whom  I  pre- 
scribed ;  and,  as  there  was  no  physidan 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  post  town 
nearest  to  my  house,  I  was  occasionally 
consulted  by  some  of  the  more  respect- 
able families  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  A  charge  is  often  brought  against 
physicians,  that  after  they  have  gathered 
m  their  own  harvest  they  never  think  of 
showing  how  the  ground  may  be  culti- 
vated by  others :  I  wished  to  prove  that 
I  still  retained  an  interest  in  my  profes- 
sion, even  after  it  had  ceased  to  vield 
me  emolument,  and  therefore  I  gladly 
undertook  to  write  some  articles  for 
"  The  Cyclopiedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine," in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Dr.  Tweedie,  one  of  the  editors  of  that 
work.  I  was  thus  again  led  to  the  use 
of  my  pen,  and  began  to  extend  my  in- 
quiries to  other  subjects,  recollecting 
and  recording  facts  and  reasonings, 
which  in  the  hurry  of  business  I  had 
almost  let  slip :  but  an  end  was  soon 
put  to  my  employment  by  the  formation 
of  a  cataract  in  my  right  eye  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1833,  which  soon  deprived 
me  of  the  use  of  that  organ,  and  since 
that  period  the  eye  has  become  so  dim 
and  my  strength  so  much  exhausted, 
that  I  have  altogether  ceased  to  exercise 
ray  profession. 

*'  Sherlngton,  October,  1835." 

The  Essays  '*  On  Partial  Derange- 
ment of  the  Mind,"  contained  in  tnis 
volume  were  prepared  for  publication 
by  Dr.  Cheyne  himself — they  were  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  published  anony- 
mously— first,  because  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  country,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  books — and 
secondly,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  of  declining  health,  they  were 
produced  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
domestic  anxiety,  and  his  editor  tells 
us  were,  in  fact,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  his  thoughts  trom 
subjects  which  weighed  heavily  on  hit 
mind.  "  They  were  produced  when 
one  of  his  sons  was  in  the  balance  be- 
tween life  and  death,  reduced  to  that 
state  by  the  effect  of  a  g^unshot  wound 
intended  for  another,  and  whilst  be 
himself  was  rapidly  advancing  to  tbe 
termination  he  had  so  long  and  clearlj 
foreseen :" — 

"  His  own  sketch  leaves  but  little  of 
his  biography  untold.  In  a  very  few 
months  after  he  had  made  his  last  cor- 
rections in  the  manuscript  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  the  general  breaking  up  of 
Ills  constitution,  which  hitherto  bad  been 
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secretly  progressing,  exhibited  itself  de- 
finitively in  mortification  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  and  after  a  confinement  to 
his  bed  of  six  weeks,  he  died  on  the  31  st 
of  January,  1836. 

"  Thorou";hIy  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  case  and  its  probable  result,  yet  calm 
and  collected  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
he  prepared  during  his  illness  ample 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  his  family 
after  his  departure  ;  showing,  in  his  last 
act,  that  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others,*which  under  all  circumstances 
had  characterized  his  conduct  through 
life. 

"  From  what  source  he  derived  sup- 
port and  comfort,  whilst  contending 
with  pain  and  languor  on  his  death-bed, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  un- 
finished letter  addressed  to  his  valued 
friend,  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  of  Kil- 
kenny : — 

"  *  My  dear  Friend — On  a  bed  of 
languishing,  from  which  I  know  not  that 
I  shall  ever  rise,  I  write  a  few  lines  once 
more  to  thank  you  for  the  seasonable 
visit  which  you  paid  to  Sherington  in 
the  summer,  and  to  assure  you  that  my 
regard  for  yourself,  Mrs.  K.,  and  your 
child  is  unabated.  I  earnestly  pray  that 
all  of  you  may  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

**  *  You  may  wish  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  my  muid.  I  am  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  the  consideration  that  there 
is  not  one  action  of  my  busy  life  which 
will  bear  the  eye  of  a  holy  God.  But 
when  I  reflect  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Redeemer,  (Matt.  xi.  28,)  and  that  I 
have  accepted  that  invitation ;  and  more« 
over,  that  my  conscience  testifies  that  I 
earnestly  desire  to  have  mv  will  in  all 
things  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  I 
have  peace — I  have  the  promised  rest 
— promised  by  Him  in  whom  was  found 
no  guile  in  His  mouth.' 

**  These  lines  were  penned  with  a 
trembline^  hand,  but  they  breathe  a 
composed  spirit :  and  the  friend,  for 
whose  satisfaction  they  were  written, 
proved  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
such  a  record  of  a  dying  Christian's 
hope,  by  carrying  the  letter  constantly 
about  him. 

**  The  following  memorandum,  drawii 
op  by  Dr.  Cheyne  not  long  before  his 
decease,  will  convey  to  the  reader  the 
best  idea  of  his  character  and  state  of 
mind  at  the  time. 

"  DIBECTIOIIS  BELATITS  TO  MY  BVRIAL,  ETC. 

"  My  body,  attended  only  by  my  sons, 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  six  of 
the  villagers,  very  early  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  morning  after  my  decease.  I 
would  have  no  tolling  of  bells,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.     The  ringers  may  have  an 
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order  for  bread,  to  the  amount  usually 
given  upon  such  occasions  ;  if  they  set 
money  they  will  spend  it  in  the  ale- 
house ;  and  I  would  have  them  told, 
that  in  life  or  death  I  would  by  no  means 
give  occasion  for  sin.  My  funeral  must 
be  as  inexpensive  as  possible :  let  there 
be  no  attempt  at  a  funeral  sermon.  I 
would  pass  away  without  notice  from  a 
world  which,  with  all  its  pretensions,  is 
empty. — **  Tinnit,  inane  est." 

**  *  Let  not  my  family  mourn  for  one 
whose  trust  is  in  Jesus.  By  respectful 
and  tender  care  of  their  mother,  by  mu- 
tual affection  and  by  irreproachable  con- 
duct, mv  children  will  best  show  their 
regard  for  my  memory. 

"  *  My  decease  may  be  announced  in 
the  Irish  newspapers  in  the  following 
words — "  Died  at  Sherington,  Newport 

Pagnel,  Bucks,  on  the day  of 

Dr.  Cheyne,  late  physician-general  to 
the  forces  in  Ireland.'*  Not  one  word 
more :  no  panegyric. 

"  *  I  believe  there  is  a  vault  belonging 
to  the  manor,  but  if  it  be  under  the 
church  I  should  not  wish  my  body  to  be 
laid  in  it,  but  in  the  churchyard,  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  wicket  which  opens 
from  the  path  through  the  fields.     I 

pointed  out  the  spot  to ,  and  chose 

It  as  a  fit  place  for  a  rustic  monument, 
without  marble  or  sculpture,  a  column 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  On  the  column,  on  hard  un- 
decomposing  stone,  are  to  be  en^aven 
the  following  texts — St.  John  ill.  16, 
'*  For  God  so  loved  the  world,"  Sec. ; 
St.  Matthew  xi.  28, 29, 30,  **  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour,"  &c. ;  Hebrews 
xii.  14,  **  Follow  peace  with  all  men," 
&c. 

'* '  As  these  texts  are  meant  to  rouse 
the  insensible  passenger,  they  must  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion  is  to  be  engraven  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  column : — 

Beadcrt  the  name,  profetsloa,  and  ace  of  him 
whoM  body  lie*  beneath,  are  of  little  importanoe  i 
but  it  may  be  of  great  importanoe  to  you  to  know, 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  waa  brought  to  look  to 
the  Lord  Jeiui,  at  the  only  Sarionr  of  linnen,  and 
that  thU  **  looking  unto  Jeene"  gave  peaoe  to  his 
aonl. 

Reader !  pray  to  Ood  that  yon  may  be  Inilnieted 
in  the  Ooipel.  and  be  amnred  that  Ck»d  will  girt  his 
Holy  Spirit,  the  only  teacher  of  true  wiedom,  to  them 
that  ask  him. 
• 

'*  <  If  any  objection  be  made  to  the 
spot  pointed  out  for  the  interment  of  mj 
body,  let  some  other  be  chosen  where 
the  inscription  on  the  column  to  be 
erected  over  me  may  be  seen  to  advso* 
tage.  The  monument  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  living,  and  not  in  honour  of  the 
dead. 

***Iwish  the  inscription  to  be  pre- 
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wtrr^^  and  leave  this  to  my  children, 
and  my  children's  children.'  " 

•*  These  directions  were  scmpulouslr 
attended  to ;  and  the  monument,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  Dr.  Cheyne  lies 
bnried,  besides  the  texts  and  inscription 
flflven  above,  bears  only  the  initials  J.  C. 
^  "  A.  C. 

*'II«f,  IMS'* 

The  main  object  of  the  essays  is, 
to  disprove  the  popular  prejudice  that 
there  is  in  evangelical  religion  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  deranged  state  of 
the  understanding.  The  positions  to 
which  he  chiefly  seeks  to  obtain  the 
reader's  assent  are  stated  by  himself 
M  follows  :— 

«  I. — That  mental  derangements  are 
invariably  connected  with  bodily  disor- 
der. 

«•  II That  such  derangements  of  the 

itnderstandine,  as  are  attended  with  in- 
sane speculations  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, are  generally,  in  the*  first  instance, 
perversions  of  only  one  power  of  the 
mind. 

•*ni. — That  clergymen,  to  whom 
these  essays  are  particularly  addressed, 
have  little  to  hope  tor  in  placing  divine 
truth  before  a  melancholic  or  hypocbon- 
driaeal  patient,  until  the  bodily  disease, 
with  which  the  mental  delusion  is  con- 
nected, is  cured  or  relieved. 

« IV That  many  of  the  doubts  and 

fears  of  truly  religious  persons  of  sane 
mind  [depend  either  upon  ignorance  of 
th«  constitution  and  operations  of  the 
xahUd,  0^  upon  disease  of  the  body." — 

P.  44. 

I)r.  Cheytid  expresses  his  conviction 
tliat  each  of  those  propositions  might 
bo  supported  with  such  fulness  of  evi- 
dence as  would  amount  to  demonstra- 
tion, but  he  complains  of  writing  where 
b6  has  no  opportunity  of  referring  to 
books.  He  pleads  also  his  not  having 
been  in  Uie  habit  €^  recording  his  ob- 
servations id  writing^,  and  that  his 
power  of  application  is  injured  by  de- 
caying health.  These  apologies  look 
like  a  consciousness  iliat  bis  case  is  not 
fully  sustained,  and  while  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  reproach  against  religion 
as  generating  insanity,  is  wholly  un- 
deserved, we  cannot  think  the  three 
frrst  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  propositions  te- 
nable. With  the  first  proposition,  as 
laid  down  in  terms  in  this  passage, 
W6  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  but 
through  the  work,  in  evenr  argument, 
it  assumes  somewluit  a  dirorent  shape. 


and  mental  disease  is  r^^ded  as  in- 
variably originating  in  bodilj  ailment. 
That  mind  and  body  so  act  and  re-act 
on  each  other  as  that  there  may  be  no 
case  of  mental  disease  onacoompanied 
with  bodily  ailment,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve ;   but  from  this  admission,  the 
consequence,  which  Dr.  Chejne  would 
draw,  does  not  legitimately  follow,  that 
the  first  effort  should  be  to  remove 
the  bodilv  disease  before  the  mind  is 
addressed  by  religious  considerations. 
Suppose  partial  insanity  produced  by 
any  misdirected  passion — by  avariee  or 
ambition — by  inordinate  grief  or  dis* 
appointed  affection — suppose,  in  soch 
case,  the  body  to  participate   in  tha 
disease  of  the  mind,  shall  we  wait  for 
the  return  of  bodily  health  before  we 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate roan  distracted  with   love  or 
g^ief,  or  the  disappointment  of  some 
project  of  the  worldly  mind,  the  only 
'  considerations  which  seem  to  have  any 
chance  of  restoring  peace  ?     Our  be- 
lief in  such  case  is,  that  the  disease  is 
from  the  first,  mental — that  compel* 
ling  the  mind  to  behold  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  objects  to 
which    it  had  been  before  airected« 
gives  the  best,  if  not  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  ;  that,  remove  the  cause 
of  uneasiness,  and  often,  very  oflen^ 
the  bodily  disease  will  pass  away  So 
instantly,  as  to  have  the  relief  seem 
almost  miraculous.     We  do  not  be* 
lieve  that  persons  are  speaking  with 
conscious  ill  will  when  they  tell  as  of 
the  hearers  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Newton  being 
excited  to  madness  by  the  preacher ; 
but  for  one  equivocal  instance  of  such 
results,  what  thousands  are  there  of 
passions  being  calmed,  and  distraction 
of  spirit  ceasing,  and  perfect  peace  of 
heart  succeeding  the  bitterest  aiBic* 
tion,  when  the  only  medicine  adminis- 
tered to  the  wounded  heart  was  the 
counsel  or  the  consolation  of  some  re- 
ligious man  ? 

The  natural  result  of  Dr.  Cheyne's 
theory  would  be,  wherever  we  find 
mental  disease,  to  search  out  its  causes 
in  the  animal  machine — not  to  com^* 
mence  with  what  is  called  moral  treat- 
ment till  the  physician  has  abandoned 
all  hope  of  cure.  We  cannot  go  this 
length,  but  are,  however,  convinced 
with  him,  that  medical  treatment  of 
the  disease  has  been,  of  late  years* 
too  little  regarded.  The  second  of 
the  propositions  which  we  have  tran* 
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scribed,  is  expressed  in  language  so 
ambiguous,  that  it  may  either  mean 
that,  the  rest  of  the  mind  being  in 
health,  and  but  one  of  its  many  faculties 
becoming  diseased,  the  disease  of  such 
faculty  may  originate  religious  insa- 
nity— and  this  will  probably  at  first 
view,  be  regarded  as  Cheyne's  mean- 
ing by  most  of  his  readers — or,  it  may 
mean,  that  there  is  only  one  power  of 
the  mind,  the  diseased  state  of  which, 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  religious 
insanity.  The  latter  is  probably  Dr. 
Cheyne's  meaning,  but  of  the  proposi- 
tion in  either  view  of  it,  we  do  not 
find  any  sufficient  evidence  offered  in 
the  book,  although  —  on  Cheyne's 
supposition  of  the  faculties  being  dis- 
tinct— it  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
very  utmost  importance.  To  ourselves, 
who  find  a  real  difficulty  in  thus  think- 
ing of  the  mind* — although  when  ac- 
curacy is  not  required,  the  popular 
language,  which  would  represent  the 
operations  of  the  mind  as  if  they  were 
so  many  actors  playine  their  parts 
more  or  less  perfectly,  does  well 
enough — it  is  a  real  loss  that  our 
author  has  not  given  us  cases  to  illus- 
trate his  meaning. 

The  reader  of  the  Essays  should,  in 
considering  any  part  of  Dr.  Cheyne's 
reasonings,  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  subject  of  general  insanity  is  not 
any  where  treated  of  by  Dr.  Cheyne; 
that  not  only  in  the  title  of  the  es- 
says, but  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
where  he  gives  the  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  he  expressly  confines  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  such  varieties 
of  derangement  as  do  not  include 
"mental  derangement  arising  from 
groups  of  faculties  and  affections  be- 
ing disordered,  thereby  involving  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  mind."  The 
subject  of  his  essays  is,  in  his  own 
words,  ''mental  derangement,  arising, 
first,  from  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  organs  of  sense  ;  secondly,  from  a 
disorder  of  one  or  more  intellectual 
faculties  ;  thirdly,  from  a  disorder  of 
one  or  more  of  the  natural  affections 
and  desires ;  and  fourthly,  from  a  dis- 
order of  one  or  more  of  the  moral 
affections." 

He  tells  us  that  ''such  derangements 
of  the  understanding  as  are  attended 


with  insane  speculations  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  religion,  are  generally  in  th^ 
first  instance  perversions  of  only  one 
power  of  mind  ;"  and  in  another  par^ 
of  his  work  he  says,  that "  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  mental  powers  being 
still  but  little  known,  there  is  oftea 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  fa^ 
culty  primarily  disordered,  a  pointy 
which,  unless  we  can  ascertain,  we 
need  scarcely  hope  to  understand  any 
case  of  insanity.  This  it  is  also  which 
renders  the  treatment  of  such  cases  so 
difficult."  The  author  had  before  told 
us  that  "  were  the  principles  he  wishes 
to  establish  to  be  acted  on,  more  imme- 
dinte  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
disorder  of  the  body  which  support^ 
the  derangement  of  the  mind,  and 
more  frequent  removal  of  the  lattei^ 
might  be  expected."  We  transcribe 
another  sentence,  which  seems  coloured 
with  the  language  of  the  phrenologists: 
"  In  a  person  devoted  to  relieion  who 
may  have  become  insane,  it  is  desirable^ 
as  in  every  other  case  of  insanity,  to 
ascertain  what  faculty,  affection,  or 
sentiment  is  primarily  disordered.  It 
we  find  that  all  right  religious  feeling 
is  in  abeyance,  while  through  exagge* 
rated  pride,  selfishness,  or  imaginative- 
ness the  mind  becomes  deranged,  sure- 
ly the  case  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  madness  from  reli- 
gion.*' Granted!  But — astotheques* 
tion  of  treatment  ?  as  to  the  means  of 
cure  ? — If  for  the  purpose  of  under« 
standing  and  treating  the  case,  it  if 
desirable  we  should  ascertain  what  fa- 
culty is  disordered,  is  not  the  impor- 
tance of  this  information  rather  on 
the  supposition  of  our  being  able  in 
some  way  to  deal  with  the  mind  than 
to  aid  us  in  removing  the  bodily  dis- 
ease which  supports  the  mental  one  ? 
On  this  point,  repeatedly  introduced  in 
the  course  of  these  essays,  we  are  lefl 
altogether  without  assistance  from  our 
author.  He  tells  us  that "  the  disturb- 
ance of  one  faculty  sometimes  affects 
all  the  rest ;  universal  derangement 
ensues,  and  the  case  is  hopelessly  com- 
plicated." On  the  system  Of  moral 
treatment  we  can  perfectly  understand 
such  a  difficulty,  or  rather,  we  can  see 
how  the  hope  of  making  the  mind 
itself  the  insti'ument  of  its  own  cure 


*  See  Locke  on  the  Human  tJnderstandlnlf.-- (Book  IL,  oAp.  21,  Hwu  16|  Vt$ 
18, 19,  and  20.) 
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may  be  diminished  in  such  a  case,  but 
in  uur  present  ignorance  of  what  me- 
dicine— not  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
the  moralist  or  religionist — can  reach 
what  are  called  the  distinct  faculties  of 
pride,  yanity,  selfishness,  or  imagina- 
tiveness, we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
fuess  what  Dr.  Cheyne  means.  Has 
e  a  different  drug  for  each  passion, 
and  sentiment,  and  affection?  We 
with  him  think  there  are  cases  of  lu- 
nacy not  extending  so  far  as  to  render 
the  mind  altogether  powerless,  and  in 
which  moral  or  religious  considerations 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  on  the  patient*s 
mind;  but  do  we  therefore  believe 
that  mind  to  be  insensible  to  such  con- 
siderations ?  Far  from  it ;  even  in 
these  cases  the  cure — if  there  be  cure 
at  all — is  from  within.  The  insane 
roan  who  refuses  to  listen  to  his  doctor 
or  nurse  preaching  patience  or  mora- 
lity, is  in  all  probability  doing  what 
any  sane  man  in  the  community  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  and  we  should  re- 
gard such  a  case  with  hope.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  instance  is  given  in  the 
•ease  of  a  gentleman  who  has  published 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  state  of 
his  mind  and  its  struggles  during  a 
inalady  of  many  years*  continuance, 
and  an  enforced  residence  at  more  than 
one  asylum.*  Details  such  as  he  has 
given  are  rarely  communicated  to  the 
public,  as  the  very  fact  of  such  com- 
munication is  not  unlikely  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  disease  be- 
mg  still  subsisting  ;  but  in  this,  and  in 
Cowper*s,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case 
where  light  has  been  thrown  in  on  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-place,  it  seems 
plain  that  allowing  the  insane  person 
to  work  out,  as  it  were,  the  problem 
which  be  proposes  to  himself,  gives  a 
far  better  chance  of  ultimate  restora- 
tion than  the  effort  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  by  telling  him 
that  his  hallucinations  are  all  illusion. 
A  man  in  the  delirium  of  fever  sees 
as  outward  realities  with  the  waking 
ejet  scenes  and  persons  that  it  is  phy- 
ncally  impossible  should  be  in  his  sick 
room ;  yet  he  has  for  the  fact  of  their 
being  present  the  same  evidence  that 
he  has  had  of  any  other  incident  which 


he  has  ever  witnessed.  His  eye  and 
ear  are  deceived,  and  he  believes  the 
intelligence  brought  by  these  erring 
servants.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  not  believe  them.  If 
his  physician  tells  him  that  such  an  oc- 
currence is  an  ordinary  one  in  fefer^ 
or  if  he  happen  otherwise  to  know  the 
fact,  there  is  no  danger  in  all  probabi- 
lity of  such  a  scene  ending  in  insanity. 
Suppose,  however,  his  physician  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  converse  with  him 
at  all  on  the  matter  ;  suppose  his  at- 
tendants to  be  ignorant,  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena, deal  with  the  sick  man  as  if  he 
were  speaking  falsehood,  or  as  if  be 
were  insane,  is  it  not  probable  that 
such  treatment  would  create  actual 
insanity  ;  and,  if  so  created,  would  not 
the  best  chance  of  recovery  in  the  sup- 
posed circumstances  be  from  the  man's 
own  mind  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  examining  them  with  the  aid 
of  such  imperfect  information  as  he 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  ? 
And  yet  in  cases  analagous  or  identi- 
cal with  this,  it  would  appear  from  the 
statement  of  recovered  lunatics,  that 
until  the  patient  consents  to  admit 
every  fancy  of  the  manac'cr  of  an  asy- 
lum to  be  a  rule  of  infallible  right, 
there  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  his  re- 
covery being  regarded  as  complete. 
We  believe  that  both  the  moral  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  disease  have 
ffreatly  improved,  even  in  the  short 
interval  since  these  essays  were  writ- 
ten, but  we  have  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Perceval's  statement,  that  the 
theory  adopted  in  most  of  the  asylums 
a  few  years  ago  was  to  break  down  all 
resistance,  and  hold  the  patient's  mind 
altogether  in  subjection.  In  the  pro- 
cess, conscience,  and  natural  affections, 
and  moral  feeling  were  obliterated, 
and  recovery  was  a  state  worse  than 
death.  The  last  state  of  the  man  was 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  diseased  state  of  the  organs 
of  sense  often  produces  actual  mad- 
ness. The  sufferer  is  unacquainted 
with  tbe  nature  of  false  perceptions, 
and  acts  on  information  which  he  is 
unable  to  correct.  It  would  seem  that 


*  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  a  Gentleman  during  a  state  of 
Mental  Derangement. — London :  1838.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  anony- 
mous; the  second,  published  in  1640,  bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  John 
Perceval,  Esq. 
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insanity  arising  from  this  cause  ought 
to  admit  of  an  easy  cure.  The  false 
information  given  by  the  car  or  eye  is 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  other 
senses,  yet  there  is  often  great  sub- 
tlety shown  by  the  sufferer  io  evading 
the  new  information  thus  received. 
Voices  address  the  ear,  and  the  eye 
being  turned  to  the  place  from  which 
they  seem  to  proceed,  sees  that  is  va- 
cant. If  the  person  be  not  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  imagined  voices  are  re- 
ferable to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
auditory  nerves,  he  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity become  suspicious  of  conspiracies^ 
and  imagine  his  enemies  have  employed 
a  ventriloquist  to  cheat  him  by  imi- 
tating the  accents  which  he  hears. 
This  is  a  simple  and  a  frequent  case* 
one  which  we  should  think  almost  cer- 
tain of  cure.  If  the  solution  which 
any  physician  would  give  of  symp- 
toms, which  nothing  but  the  patient's 
ignorance  could  aggravate  into  insa- 
nity, be  believed  by  the  sufferer,  there 
is  in  all  probability  an  end  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. If  it  be  disbelieved,  yet  let  it 
be  stated  calmly,  and  leave  it  to  pro- 
duce its  own  natural  effect.  It  pro- 
bably will  at  first  be  like  every  thing 
else  evaded,  but  will  at  length  find 
its  place  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
patient,  and  be  in  all  probability  the 
means  of  cure.  Nothing  under  any 
circumstances  can  be  done  by  decep- 
tion. What  is  called,  and  truly  so,  in- 
sanity, is  more  often  removable  by 
mind  dealing  with  mind,  than  is 
thought.  With  the  mind  in  every 
state,  fair  dealing  is  the  only  true 
course. 

The  first  essay  is  little  more  than  a 
general  statement  of  the  subject ;  the 
second,  "  on  false  perceptions  and  sup- 
posed demonism,"  is  valuable,  chiefly 
for  some  narratives,  probably  drawn 
from  what  the  author  witnessed  in  his 
own  practice,  and  which  give  some 
new  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
ignorant  people  are  actually  frightened 
into  permanent  insanity,  by  experi- 
encing some  of  the  very  frequent  illu- 
sions of  the  senses,  which  they  refer 
to  supernatural  power  or  demoniac  in- 
terference. In  delirium  occasioned  by 
drunkenness,  the  drunkard  sees  double^ 
hears  things  that  are  not  uttered, 
and  in  cases  of  habitual  intemperance, 
the  false  perceptions  continue,  even 
vben  the  sufferer  is  not  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  intoxication.    In 


delirium  tremens  the  sufferer  fancies 
that  he  sees  fairies,  devils,  and  spirits 
watching  him,  grinning  at  him,  and 
whispering  together;  such  maniacs 
are  seen  suddenly  starting  up  and  lis- 
tening with  fixed  attention  at  keyholes 
and  crevices  in  the  wall  for  their  spi« 
ritual  enemies.  Having  no  suspicion 
of  the  true  nature  of  their  maladj> 
they  often  conclude  that  their  powers 
of  vision  and  of  hearing  are  nuracu- 
lously  increased.  **  A  man  labouring 
under  insanity  produced  by  intoxica- 
tion," says  Dr.  Cheyne,  **  lately  told 
us  that  he  could  hear  what  was  uttered 
in  a  whisper  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile." 

*'The  ear  is  very  liable  to  be  de- 
luded— a  person  may  fancy  that  he  hears 
the  hissing  of  a  boiung  kettle,  the  ring- 
ing  of  befls,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the 
clamours  of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  a 
variety  of  discordant  sounds,  as  well  as 
articulate  voices,  if  the  circulation  of 
the  brain,  or  of  a  part  of  that  organ  be 
diseased.  On  the  other  hand,  oral  Ian* 
guage  is  not  always  understood — ^words, 
even  when  distinctly  heard,  convey  no 
meaning — audible  language  ceases  to  be 
intelligible  when  visible  languagpe  is,  as 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Darwin  of 
Shrewsbury,  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  superannuated,  whose  hearine  and 
vision  were  perfect,  but  who  could  only 
call  up  a  train  of  ideas  from  the  latter. 
When  he  was  told  it  was  nine  o'clock 
and  time  for  him  to  eat  his  breakfast, 
ho  repeated  the  words  distinctly,  but 
without  understanding  them.  Then  his 
servant  put  a  watch  in  his  hand,  upon 
which  he  said,  *  why,  William,  have  I 
not  had  my  breakfast,  for  it  is  past  nine 
o'clock  ?'  On  almost  every  occasion  his 
servants  conversed  with  him  by  means 
of  visible  objects,  although  his  hearing 
was  perfect ;  and  when  this  kind  of 
communication  was  used  he  did  not  ap- 
pear impaired  in  his  intellects.  Tms 
statu  came  on  from  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy  ;  and,  till  he  and  his  servants  had 
recourse  to  this  language  of  signs,  he 
was  quite  childish.  "-ZEssay  ii.,  p.  62. 

Hearing  is  more  frequently  disor- 
dered than  sight,  or  any  other  of  the 
senses.  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  the 
apparitions  which  attended  Nicolai  not 
only  peopled  his  apartment  but  spoke 
to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ear  is  often  deceived  at  the  same 
time  with  the  eye,  but  Nicolai's  own- 
account  of  the  spectral  illusions  with 
which  he  was  visited,  does  not  say  any 
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thing  of  his  ever  heing  addressed  by 
his  visitors :  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  in  his  case  the  eye  was  the 
only  sense  engaged.  Nicolai  was  the 
Prussian  reviewer,  who  ventured  on  a 
parody  of  Goethe*s  Werther,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  work  by  figuring  as 
the  head  chamberlain,  who  directs  the 
witch  dances  in  the  Walpurgis  scene  of 
the  Faust.  In  several  books  on  the 
theory  of  apparitions,  an  account  of 
Nicolai*s  spectres  is  given.  In  Anster's 
notes  to  Faustus,  we  find  Nicolai's 
own  account,  as  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Berlin.  In  Cowper's 
affecting  narrative  of  his  insanity,  it  is 
plain  that  the  auditory  nerves  were 
greatly  disturbed.  In  one  of  his 
efforts  to  effect  suicide,  he  had  sus- 
pended himself  from  the  top  of  the 
door  of  his  room  by  his  garter.  The 
chair  which  he  used  for  the  purpose, 
he  pushed  away  with  his  feet,  and  hung 
at  his  whole  length.  "  While  I  hung 
there,"  he  says,  *'  I  distinctly  heard  a 
Toice  say,  three  times,  *  it  is  over.'  "• 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  in  this  case 
the  eye  was  also  deluded ;  for  Cowper, 
who  describes  his  dreams  does  not  speak, 
at  least  does  not  speak  with  such  distinct- 
ness as  to  give  perfect  evidence  on  the 
subject,  of  any  illusions  of  the  waking 
eye.  "  My  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  day  became  still  more  gloomy,  and 
my  night  visions  more  dreadful.  One 
morning,  as  I  lay  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be 
walking  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wait- 
ing till  prayers  should  begin.  Pre- 
sently I  thought  I  heard  the  minister's 
voice,  and  hastened  towards  the  choir. 
Just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  enter- 
ing, the  iron  gate  under  the  organ  was 
flung  in  my  face  with  a  jar  that  made 
the  abbey  ring.  The  noise  awoke  me, 
and  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  all  the  churches  upon  earth 
could  not  have  been  so  dreadful  to  me 
as  the  interpretation  which  I  could 
not  avoid  putting  upon  this  dream,  "f 
In  Tasso's  insanity  both  ear  and  eye 
were  affected.  The  illusions  were  so 
powerful  as  to  throw  into  shadow  all 
external  impressions,  while  his  own 
reasoning  powers  exercised  upon  them 
as  realities,  was  such  as  almost  to  con- 
vince his  friends  against  the  evidence 
of   their  senses,   that  the  phantoms 


with  which  he  was  visited  were  not  the 
coinage  of  the  brain,  but  supernatural 
beings,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  poet.  Manso  relates  an  extraordi- 
nary scene,  in  which,  after  areuing  with 
the  poet  against  the  possibility  of  his 
fancies  having  any  foundation  in  truths 
he  received  the  following  reply  ;— 
"  Since  I  cannot  persuade  you  by  rea- 
soning, I  will  convince  you  by  experi- 
ence. I  shall  cause  you,  with  your 
own  eyes,  to  see  that  spirit,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  my  words  cannot  cause 
you  to  believe."  **  I  accepted  the 
offer,"  says  Manso ;  "  and  the  following 
day,  as  we  were  sitting  by  ourselves 
together  by  the  fire,  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  a  window,  and  held  them  a 
long  time  so  intensely  fixed  on  it,  that^ 
when  I  called  him,  he  did  not  answer. 
At  last,  '  Lo,*  said  he,  *  the  friendly 
Spirit,  which  has  courteously  come  to 
talk  with  me.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and 
you  shall  see  the  truth.'  I  turned  my 
eyes  thither  immediately  ;  but  though 
I  endeavoured  to  look  as  keenly  as  I 
could,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  streamed  through  the 
panes  of  the  window  into  the  chamber. 
And  whilst  I  still  looked  around  with- 
out beholding  any  object,  Torquato 
began  to  hold,  with  this  unknown 
something,  a  most  lofty  converse.  I 
heard,  indeed,  and  saw  nothing  but 
himself;  nevertheless,  his  words,  at 
one  time  questioning,  at  another  re- 
plying, were  such  as  take  place  be- 
tween those  who  reason  strictly  on 
some  important  subject ;  and  from 
what  is  said  by  the  one,  the  replies  of 
the  other  may  be  easily  comprehended 
by  the  intellect,  although  they  be  not 
heard  by  the  ear.  The  discourses 
were  so  lofty  and  marvellous,  both  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  topics,  and  a  cer- 
tain unwonted  manner  of  talking,  that, 
exalted  above  myself  into  a  kind  of 
ecstacy,  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt 
them,  nor  ask  Torquato  about  the 
spirit  which  he  had  announced  to  me, 
but  which  I  did  not  see.  In  this 
way,  while  I  listened  between  stupe- 
faction and  rapture,  a  consideraole 
time  had  elapsed,  till  at  last  the  spirit 
departed,  as  I  learned  from  the  words 
of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  me, 
said,  *  from  this  day  forward,  all  your 
doubts  shall  have  vanished  from  your 


•  Southey'i  Cowper,  yoL  i.  p.  129.  f  Southey's  Cowper,  yol  L  p.  135, 
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mind,*  and  I,  'or  rather  they  are  in- 
creased, since,  though  I  have  heard 
many  things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  what  you  promised  to 
show  me  to  dispel  my  douhts.*  He  smiled 
and  said,  <  You  have  seen  and  heard 

more  of  him  perhaps *  and  here  he 

paused.  Fearful  of  importuning  him 
by  new  questions,  the  discourse  ended ; 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  form  is 
what  I  before  said,  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  his  visions  or  frenzies  will 
disorder  my  own  mind  than  that  I 
shall  extirpate  his  true  or  imaginary 
opinion."* 

The  letter  in  which  Manso  relates 
this  event  was  written  immediately 
after  the  incident  it  describes,  so  there 
is  no  room  for  disputing  any  of  the 
particular  details  on  the  ground  of 
imperfect  recollection  or  the  kind 
of  over-statement,  which  leads  bio- 
graphers to  make  the  most  of  every 
thing  unusual.  The  solitude  in  which 
Tasso  lived  during  years  of  poetical 
exertion,  and  long  intervals  of  insanity, 
was  of  itself  not  unlikely  to  create 
habits  of  talking  and  thinking  aloud, 
which  rendered  the  conversation  with 
the  imagined  spirit,  one  more  easily 
sustained  than,  had  his  life  been  passed 
less  with  the  creations  of  his  own 
fancy,  would  have  been  conceivable. 
Previous  to  the  visits  of  the  Platonic 
Demon  whom  he  wished  to  introduce 
to  Manso,  he  had  been  tormented  by  the 
daily  vexations  of  a  Follelto,  or  haunt- 
ing sprite,  which  he  fancied,  found  plea- 
sure in  disarranging  his  papers,  steal- 
ing his  money,  and  playing  him  one 
mischievous  trick  or  another.  He  was 
troubled  with  undefinable  apprehen- 
sions :  lights  danced  before  his  eyes  t 
at  times  he  heard  the  most  frightful 
noises  indistinct  and  unlike  any  thing 
with  which  they  could  be  compared. 
At  times  the  ticking  of  an  imagined 
clock,  or  the  tolling  of  a  non-existing 
bell,  disturbed  him  ;  at  times  voices 
were  heard  like  those  of  the  stupid 
critics  of  his  <<  Jerusalem,'*  at  times  it 
was  the  barking  of  more  harmless 
dogs,  or  the  cackling  of  geese.  When 
he  awoke  from  sleep  it  was  a  relief,  for 
he  was  freed  from  fantastic  visions  for 
a  while^  but  the  waking  fancy  soon  si- 
mulated the  wildest  dreams.  <<  I  have 
dreaded**'  he  says,  "  the  falling  sick- 


ness, apoplexy,  and  blindness.  I  hare 
had  headaches  and  pains  in  the  intes- 
tines, the  side,  the  thighs  and  legs ;  I 
have  been  weakened  by  vomiting,  dy- 
sentery, and  fever.  Amidst  so  many 
terrors  and  pains  there  appeared  to 
me  in  the  air  the  image  of  the  Glo« 
rious  Virgin,  with  her  son  in  her  armst 
sphered  in  a  circle  of  coloured  vapours* 
so  that  I  ought  by  no  means  to  des* 
pair  of  her  grace.  And  though/'  h9 
adds,  <'  this  might  easily  be  a  phantasy^ 
because  I  am  frantic,  disturbed  by  va- 
rious phantoms,  and  full  of  infinita 
melancholy,  yet  by  the  grace  of  Go4 
I  can  sometimes  withhold  my  assentt 
which  being,  as  Cicero  remarks^  the 
operation  of  a  sound  mind,  I  am  in* 
clined  to  believe  it  was  in  reality  a 
miracle,  "t 

In  the  life  of  St.  Teresa  we  haya 
instances  not  unlike  these  of  Tasso  | 
and  the  Aurea  LegendOf  as  well  a« 
Llorente's^ History  of  the  Inquisitioiif 
are  full  of  them — the  solution  of  the 
hagiographer  and  the  witohfinder  as- 
suming always  that  the  facts  had  a 
firmer  basis  of  existence  than  a  vision- 
ary's waking  dreams,  and  thus  we  iiod 
in  their  narratives  angels  and  devili 
playing  the  parts  which  modern  roedU 
cine  gives  to  capricious  *'  Faculties*** 
or  **  Powers,"  or  '*  Sentiments,"  or* 
yet  more  strange,  to  *'  Endowments*" 
seated  aloft  on  their  phrenological 
thrones,  and  at  times  descending  to 
the  help  of  the  philosophical  inquirer, 
like  the  gods  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  embarrassed  epic  poet,  to  save  him 
from  perplexities  with  which  his  huc 
man  skill  is  unable  to  deal. 

Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  '^whero 
delusions  both  of  hearing  and  sight 
co-exist,  nothing  can  prevent  insanity 
but  an  enlightened  judgment."  How 
little  hope,  then,  could  there  be  for 
cure  at  a  time  when  the  medical  theo- 
rist was,  as  it  were,  in  league  with  the 
faithless  servants  of  the  mind — wh«i 
angelic  visits  were  looked  for  with  im- 
patience, both  bv  the  patient  and  hii 
physician,  and  their  absence  was  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  departiof 
favour  of  heaven. 

In  one  part  of  the  volume  before 
us,  the  case  is  mentioned  of  a  young 
man  of  rank  becoming  monomaoiaeal* 
He  refused  to  take  food,  and  made 
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some  attempts  to  choke  himself.  "  We 
were  told,"  says  Cheyne,  "  that  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  been  in  Scotland 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Row — had 
partaken  of  his  delusions,  and  that  fa- 
naticism had  gradually  degenerated 
into  insanity."  This,  Dr.  Cheyne 
adds,  was  described  as  a  case  of  reli- 

g'ous  madness.     A  knowledge  of  other 
€ts  connected  with  the  case  satisfied 
Dr.    Cheyne  that  the  gentleman  in 
question^  after  having  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  was    betrayed    into 
drinking  wine  with  freedom — that  this 
was  followed  by  other  irregularities — 
that  remorse  and  insanity  ensued.   We 
are  enabled  to  add,  from  an  account 
since    published    by    the    person    in 
question,  that  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  shame,  and  ingpratitude,  and    re- 
morse— and  the  feeling  of  self- accusa- 
tion, that  his  conduct  was  calculated  to 
bring  disrepute  on  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  followers ;  in 
addition  to  all  these  and  other  causes 
which  were  enough  to  produce  mad- 
ness^  (if  indeed  they  were  themselves, 
in  the  extreme  degree  in  which  they 
existed,  essentially  different  from  in- 
sanity) there  was  added  the  subtle 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  humours 
of  the  body,  during  the  use  of  which 
the  poor  man  had  the  imprudence  to 
expose  his  frame  to  currents  of  air,while 
washings  every  morning,   his    whole 
person  m  cold  water — and  this  in  No- 
vember.    That  the  mind  should  have 
sank  under  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ;  but 
whether  we  are  to  attribute  such  ruin 
to  the  natural  effects  of  bodily  disease^ 
of  the  medicine  employed,  and  the  in- 
caution  of  the  patient  while  using  it» 
or  whether  we  refer  it  to  fanaticism,  we 
cannot  think  that  it  gives  any  support 
to  the  notion  that  true  or  even  absurd 
Tiews  of  religion  are  likely  to  endan- 
ger mental  health.     In  the  case  of  this 
gentleman  both  ear  and  eye  were  en- 

Siged^  but  through  all  his  delusions 
ere  seemed  to  be  an  active  and  viei- 
lant  judgment  exerting  itself  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves 
was  perpetually  creating.  Spirits 
were  perpetually  visiting  and  address- 
ing him«  and  this  for  many  years ;  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  came  at  last 
to  know  their  features — to  call  them 
bv  name«  and  even  when  they  chose  to 
play  iiiTisU>le»  that  they  were  nQt  able 


quite  to  conceal  their  voices,  and  what 
they  were  about.  Nothing  can  he 
more  instructive  to  any  person  having 
at  heart  the  cure  of  a  lunatic  patient 
than  the  work  to  which  we  allude,  as 
it  is  quite  plain  to  us  that  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  in  which 
he  was  confined  in  lunatic  asylums,  and 
warring  with  the  masters  of  such 
places  and  their  servants,  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  to  have  yielded  assent  to 
a  more  rational  theory  of  the  sights 
and  words  which  disturbed  his  thoughts* 
than  the  very  ingenious  views  oi  the 
matter  which,  in  the  absence  of  better 
information,  he  adopted,  and  in  his 
last  published  volume  seems  to  have  no 
wish  to  abandon.  Had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  kind  of  information  that 
Nicolai  or  Spalding,  whose  case  is  told 
by  Dr.  Cheyne,  possessed,  his  insanity 
could  not  have  lasted  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  what 
Dr.    Cheyne  says  on  the  subject  of 
such  patients.     The  only  qualification 
which  we  should  think  of  making  in 
the  advice  which  he  gives  is  that  we 
think  even  the  insane — when  there  is 
any  reasoning  power  left — should  be 
informed  of  the  natural  effects  of  dis- 
ease.    It  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
at  the  instant  assent — but  if  they  as« 
sent  to  the  degree  of  admitting  that  a 
view  opposed  to  theirs  is  tenable,  there 
is^  we  think,  great  chance  of  cure*   In 
fact,  if  the  person  who  believes  him- 
self under  Satanic  influence,  once  ad- 
mits, and  is  in  earnest  in  the  admis- 
sion,   that    his  is  but   one   solution* 
among  others,  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  we  think  that 
the  single  fact  of  his  continuing  to 
differ  with  any  one  of  the  very  emi- 
nent persons  who  conduct  lunatic  asy- 
lums on  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  not 
very  easy,  in  the  calmest  state  of  mind« 
to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  entire  sanity  of 
mind — nay,  perfectly  consistent  with 
judicious  medical  as  well  as   moral 
treatment.     "If  there  be,"  says  Bax- 
ter, **  as  some  fancy,  a  possession  of 
the  devil,  it  is  possible  that  physic  roaj 
cast  him  out ;  for  if  you  cure  the  me- 
lancholy (black  bile)  his  bed  is  taken 
away,  and  the    advantage    gone    by 
which  he  worketh ;  t!ure  the  choler 
(bile,)  and  the  choleric  operations  of 
the  devil  will  cease :  it  is  by  means  and 
humours  in  us  that  be  worketh." 
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*  If  they  are  of  sane  mind,  we  must 
lay  before  them  an  explanation  of  such 
cases.  We  must  explain  the  nature  of 
false  perceptions,  in  order  to  show  that 
a  disordered  state  of  the  nerves,  or  of 
the  brain,  or  stomach,  or  organs  of  re- 
production, will  account  for  the  delu- 
sions— more  particuliirly  of  the  organ  of 
sight — which  harass  them  ;  that  sparks, 
flashes  of  light,  halos,  or,  ou  the  other 
hand,  flies,  motes,  tadpoles,  temporal*/ 
blindness,  are  produced  by  disorder  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  brain  ;  that  noises  of 
a  discordant  kind,  or  articulate  sounds, 
solely  depend  upon  accelerated  circula- 
tion through  the  brain,  or  affections  of 
the  auditory  nerves ;  that  the  senses  of 
taste  or  smell  are  rendered  painfully 
acute  or  perverted  by  disordered  condi- 
tions of  those  parts  of  the  brain  from 
which  proceed  the  gustatory  or  olfac- 
tory nerves.  We  must  inform  them  that 
many  of  these  unusual  perceptions  have 
been  removed  at  once  oy  cupping  or  a 
mercurial  purgative :  we  can  assure  the 
reader  that  we  have  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving those  who  had  supposed  them- 
selves demoniacally  possessed  —  given 
over  to  Satan — ^from  a  mountain  of  per- 
plexity by  showing  them  the  true  cause 
of  their  sufiferings." — 2nd  Essay,  p.  76. 

The  third  essay  is  "  On  disorder  of 
the  mind  confined  to  a  single  faculty." 
The  diversity  of  power  in  the  memory 
is  familiar  to  all ;  but  we  do  not  know 
any  where  such  striking  instances 
collected  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
mind,  in  which  while  facts  are  all  recol- 
lected, the  order  of  their  occurrence 
is  forgotten,  and  this  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  deprive  the  person  so  affected,  of 
the  management  of  property.  When 
the  whole  mind  is  impaired,  there  Ls, 
says  our  author,  no  consciousness  of 
the  deficiency,  but  when  the  Judgment 
survives  the  Memory,  it  detects  the 
failure  of  the  other  faculty,  and  when* 
after  a  temporary  cure,  insanity  re- 
curs, the  same  hallucinations  return. 
From  this  our  author  would  infer 
that  but  one  faculty,  and  not  the  whole 
intellect  is  impaired.  In  proof  of  this 
proposition.  Dr.  Cheyne  says  that  the 
instances  in  which  Imagination  is  the 
single  faculty  affected,  are  almost  infi- 
nitely diversified. 

To  illustrate  his  meaning.  Dr. 
Cheyne  ezamiaes  two  faculties  or 
powers  of  the  mind  which  have  been 
out  little  attended  to — so  little  consi- 
dered as  distinct  faculties,  that  former 
inquire^}  W^  sta^  the  cases  under 


the  head  of  disorder  of  the  Memory. 
Dr.  Cheyne,  finding  the  Memory  la 
other  respects  unimpaired,  cannot  think 
it  the  faculty  concerned :  and  so  we 
have  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to 
an  interruption  of  the  Power  of  Ex- 
pressing thought ;  and  others  to  the 
influence  of  a  diseased  Love  of  Ar- 
rangement. 

The  probability,  that  Dr.  Cheyne's 
classification  of  the  first  head  of  cases 
is  more  correct  than  that  of  former 
psychologists,  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  persons  who  have  lost  the  power 
of  pronouncing  certain  letters,  find  a 
difficulty  also  in  spelling  correctly 
when  they  write.  Instances  are  given 
of  a  patient  after  recovering  from 
fever,  substituting,  in  pronunciation^ 
one  letter  for  another.  The  strokes 
of  letters,  too,  are  misplaced  in  writ- 
ing, and  one  word  employed  for  an- 
other, bearing  some  resemblance  in 
sense  or  sound.  He  tells  us  that  the 
power  of  pronouncing  or  writing  the 
names  of  mdividuals  or  places  is  often 
lost ;  some  persons  have  lost  the  power 
of  pronouncing  their  own  name.  ''  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  men,  espe- 
cially as  they  advance  in  life,  declare 
they  are  unable  to  recollect  the  names 
of  their  acquaintances,  and  add,  *  I 
suppose  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  at 
last.'  But,"  adds  Dr.  Cheyne,  ••  if  we 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  failure, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  of  Memory 
but  of  Utterance,  as  every  thing  in  con- 
nexion with  the  individual  whose 
name  cannot  be  recollected — his  ap- 
pearance, character,  circumstances  are 
stored  up  in  the  mind."  We  find  it 
hard  to  follow  our  author  here,  as 
assuredly  the  evidence  seems  to  be  of 
Memory  failing  in  such  an  instance  as 
this  last.  We  forget  a  name—if  that 
name  be  told  us,  we  can  at  once  utter 
it ;  is  it  not  then  the  power  of  me- 
mory, and  not  that  of  utterance  which 
is  interrupted?  Does  Dr.  Cheyne 
mean  to  say  that  we  cannot  remember 
all  else  about  a  person,  and  forget  hki 
name  ;  and  if  he  admit  this  to  be  pos- 
sible, is  not  it,  and  it  alone,  the  fact 
stated? 

The  next  case  stated  is  more  to 
Dr.  Cheyne*s  purpose.  A  patient  of 
Crichton's  meaning  to  call  for  bread, 
would  ask  for  his  boots;  when  they 
were  brought,  he  would  get  angry  ana 
call  more  vehemently  for  his  boots  or 
shoeSy.meaiMng  bread*   When  the  pr<K 
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per  expression  was  suggested  by  an- 
other he  adopted  it. 

Dr.  Beddoes*  "  Hygeia"  supplies 
the  author  with  the  case  of  Dr. 
Spalding,  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Beddoes 
had  referred  it — Cheyne  says  errone- 
ously—to the  hurry  of  ideas  preceding 
epilepsy.  He  had  to  speak  to  many 
persons  in  quick  succession,  and  to 
write  many  trifling  memorandums 
about  dissimilar  thmgs,  so  that  the 
attention  was  incessantly  impelled  in 
contrary  directions. 

•*  He  had  at  last  to  draw  out  a  re- 
ceipt   for  interest;  he  accordingly  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  first  two  words  re- 
qaisite,  but,  in  a  moment,  became  in- 
capable of  finding  the  rest  of  the  words 
in  his  memory,  or  the  strokes  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  them.     He  strained 
his  attention  to  the  utmost  in  endea- 
vouring leisurely  to  delineate  letter  after 
letter,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
preceding,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it 
suited.     He  said  to  himself  that  they 
were  not  the    right    strokes,  without 
being  able  in  the  least  to  conceive  where- 
in they  were  deficient.      He  therefore 
gave  up  the  attempt,   and  partly  by 
monosyllables,    and    partly    by    signs, 
ordered  away  ih^  man  who  was  waiting 
for  the  receipt,   and   quietly   resigned 
himself  to  his  state.     For  a  good  half 
hour  there  was  a  tumult  in  part  of  his 
ideas.     He  could  only  recognise  them 
for  such  as  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  his  participation.      He  endea- 
Toured  to  dispel  them  to  make  room  for 
better,  which  he  was  conscious  of  in  the 
bottom   of  his  thinking  faculty.      He 
threw  his  attention,  as  far  as  the  swarm 
of  confused  intruding  images  would  per- 
mit,  on  his   relieious   principles ;   and 
laid  to  himself  distinctly,  that  if  by  a 
kind  of  death  he  was  extricated  from 
the  tumult  in  his  brain,  which  he  felt  as 
foreign  and  exterior  to  himself,  he  should 
exist  and  think  on  in  the  happiest  quiet 
and  order.     With  all  this  there  was  not 
the  least  illusion  in  the  senses.     He  saw 
and  heard  every  thing  about  him  with 
its  proper  shape  and  sound,  but  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  strange  confusion  in 
his  head.      He  tried  to  speak,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  whether  he  could  bring 
out  any  thing  connected ;  but  however 
vehemently  he  strove  to  force  together 
attention  and  thought,  and  though  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
be  soon  perceived  that  unmeaning  sylla- 
bles only  followed,  quite  different  from 
the  woras  he  wished.     He  was  as  little 
master  now  of  the  organs  of  speech  as 
he  had  before  found  himself  of  those  of 
writing.    'I  thertliwrty'  hji  ht,  *ooiu 


tented  myself  with  the  not  veiy  tatis- 
factory  expectation  that  if  this  state 
should  continue  1  should  never,  all  my 
life,  be  able  to  speak  or  write  a^ain; 
but  that  my  sentiments  and  principles, 
remaininfif  the  same,  would  be  a  perma- 
nent spring   of  satisfaction  andf  hope, 
till  my  complete  separation  from   the 
unfortunate  ^rment  of  the  brain.    I  was 
only  sorry  for  my  relations  and  friends, 
who,  in  this  case,  must  have  lost  me 
for  duties  and  business,  and  all  oroper 
intercourse  with  them,  and  lookea  upon 
me  as  a  burden  to  the  earth.    But  after 
the  completion  of  the  half-hour,  my  head 
began  to  grow  clearer  and  more  quiet. 
The  uproar  and  vividness  of  the  strange 
troublesome  ideas  diminished.     I  could 
now    carry   through    my    process    of 
thought— I  wished  now  to  rmg  for  the 
servant,  that  he  might  request  my  wife 
to  come  up.     But  I  required  yet  some 
time  to  practise  the  right  pronunciation 
of  the  requisite  words.    In  the  first  con- 
versation with  my  family,  I  proceeded 
for  another  half  hour  slowly,  and   in 
some  measure  anxiously,  till  at  length  I 
found  myself  as  free  and  clear  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  only  I  had  a  very 
trifling  headache.     Here  I  thought  of 
the  receipt  which  I  had  begun,  and  knew 
to  be  wrong.     Behold,  instead  of  fifty 
dollars  for  half  a  year's  interest,  as  it 
should  haye  been,  I  found  in  as  clear 
and  straight  strokes  as  I  ever  made  in 
my  life — "fifty  dollars  through  the  sonc- 
tification  of  the  hri-*  with  a  hyphen,  as 
I  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  line;  I 
could  not  possibly  fall  upon  any  thin^  in 
my  previous  ideas  or  occupations  which, 
by   any  obscure  mechanical   influence, 
could  have  given  occasion  to  these  unin- 
telligible words.*  "—3rd  Essay,  p.  97. 

Our  author  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
person  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
robbed  by  a  servant,  who  thought  that 
his  master  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
fatuity,  and  would  never  discover  his 
loss.  The  master,  a  powerful  and 
determined  man,  brought  the  culprit 
to  an  empty  drawer  in  the  esoritoir  in 
which  he  kept  his  money,  and  showed 
him  by  sitfns  that  he  knew  by  whom 
he  was  robbed,  and  compelled  him  to 
restore  the  money.  A  physician^  who 
had  been  secretary  of  some  medical 
oorporatioD,  was,  at  a  time  when  htt 
was  unable  to  utter  or  to  write  two 
words  in  connexion,  informed  by  a 
note  that  an  important  paper  could 
not  be  found.  He  repaired  to  the 
office  of  the  town-clerk,  put  his  hand 
into  a  pigeon-hole,  where  ha  found  tho 
miMing  munime&ti  mi  ftt  the  Mine 
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time  uttered  a  loud  and  discordant 
laugh.  He  was  capable  of  receiving 
information  but  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting it. 

Among  other  narratives  given  by 
Cheyne  one  is  "  of  a  gentleman  who 
lost  the  power  of  expression  both  by 
speech  and  writing,  while  his  other  fa- 
culties were  uninjured,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  the 
lower  and  central  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  was  much  injured.  In  cases 
such  as  have  been  described,  the  power 
of  conveying  meaning  or  emotion  by 
signs,  gestures,  or  by  a  change  of  the 
features,  may  be  unimpaired."  It  is 
not  said  in  Dr.  Cheyne*s  work  that 
the  part  of  the  head  injured  was  that 
in  which  phrenologists  place  the  organ 
of  language  or  verbal  memory. 

The  love  of  order  and  arrangement, 
80   troublesome   to   most   persons   at 
times,  and  of  which,  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Orkborne,  students  and  dwellers 
among  books  have  a  traditional  right 
to  complain,  supplies  our  author  with 
some  amusing  illustrations.     He  tells 
of  persons   who   have   stopped   on  a 
road  to  count  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  to 
reckon  the  pales  in  a  fence,  and  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  com- 
mence thereckoning,  even  when  hurried 
for  time,  still  less  were  they  able  to 
stop  if   they  once  began.      D' Israeli 
tells  of  an  unhappy  man  who,  with 
the  toy  called  the  cup  and  ball,  occu- 
pied a  life  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the 
ball  on  the  spike,  we  forget  how  many 
hundred  or  thousand  of  times  succes- 
sively— and  we  fear  died  without  ful- 
filling his  vocation.     Cheyne  mentions 
a  lady  of  rank  who  each  night  before 
retiring  to  rest  never  failed  to  visit  her 
drawing-room,  and  put  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  its  proper  place.     "  Ah," 
said  a  friend  of  hers  to  Dr.  Cheyne, 
♦*  she  was,  from  her  passion  for  order, 
the  greatest  plague  that  ever  lived." 
Dr.  rritchard,  in  "  The   Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical    Medicine,*'  mentions  a 
case,  quoted  by  our  author,  in  which 
this  tendency  ended  in  actual  insanity. 
"This  person,"  says  Dr.    Pritchard, 
"  was   continually   putting    chairs   in 
their  places,  and  if  articles  of  ladies' 
yfor]i  or  books  were  left  upon  a  table, 
he  would  take  an  opportunity,  unob- 
served, of  putting  them  in  order,  gene- 
rally spreading  the  work  smooth  and 
putting  the  articles    in    rows.      He 
VOttld  steal  ioto  rooma  belonging  to 


others,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
the  various  articles.  ' 

**  If  we  examine  an  extensive  asylum 
for  the  insane,  we  shall  probably  disco- 
ver one  or  two  cells  kept  with  scrupu- 
lous attention  in  a  state  of  neatness  and 
order  ;  every  thing  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place,  every  thing  clean  and 
Dright ;  every  little  ornament  which 
may  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the 
pitiable  tenant,  ostentatiously  displayed. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  prints, 
and  if  such  are  not  attainable,  little 
glaring  frescos,  representing  ladies  with 
plumes   of   feathers   and    long   trains; 

Seacocks  with  expanded  tails ;  kings 
ressed  in  scarlet  robes,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads — the  work  of  the  lunatic-^ 
are  often  made  to  supply  their  place ; 
great  attention  being  paid  to  tne  ar- 
rangement of  these  works  of  rude  art, 
so  as  to  evince  a  love  of  order ;  every 
print  or  drawing  having  its  companion 
or  its  pendant.  Such  patients  are  gene- 
rally irascible  and  violent ;  and  nothing 
with  more  certainty  produces  a  parox- 
ysm of  maniacal  rage  than  intrusion 
uito  their  apartments  with  unscraped 
shoes,  unless  it  be  an  attempt  to  displace 
any  of  their  ornaments,  or  to  remove  a 
print  from  the  wall."— ^rd  Essay,  p. 
120. 

The  next  essay  is  occupied  with  a 
consideration  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  atfections.  The  object  is  to 
show  how  actual  insanity  may  arise 
from  one  of  those  "  endowments"  be- 
coming much  excited  or  depressed— ^ 
being  in  a  passionate  or  apathetic 
state. 

Instances  are  given  of  derangement 
produced  by  the  encouragement  and 
discouragement  of  romantic  love  ;  by 
the  desire  of  having  children  disap- 
pointed ;  aind  again  by  the  absence  of 
parental  affection  —  hatred  usurping 
the  place  of  love,  and  the  father  irre- 
sistibly urged  to  the  murder  of  dutiful 
and  affectionate  children,  **  at  a  time 
when  the  remaining  faculties  were  un- 
disturbed.**  Then  follow  cases  of  natu- 
ral affection  extinguished  in  the  minds 
of  lunatics,  of  which  fact,  while  the 
author  suggests  other  possible  causes, 
he  regards  the  true  explanation  to 
be,  that  one  or  piore  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  unduly  excited,  and  thua 
**  all  interest  confined,  as  it  were,  to 
one  narrow  channel  of  thought." 

The  desure  of  possessing  what  we 
consider  valuable  property  is  described 
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sistency  to  great  undertakings.  It  is 
apt  to  degenerate  **  into  covetousness, 
which  is  idolatry." 

This  desire  b  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  spendthrift  and  of  the  miser — 
weak  in  the  spendthrift,  till  he  sacrifices 
all  the  purposes  of  honourable  life  for  a 
succession  of  momentary  gratifications^ 
and  strong  in  the  miser»  who  deprives 
himself  of  all  the  enjoyments,  which 
it  is  the  only  true  object  of  riches  to 
purchase.  The  collection  of  a  splen- 
did library  by  a  man  of  learning,  or 
of  valuable  statues  or  pictures  by  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  is  referred  to 
the  same  principle,  which,  in  its  abuse 
leads  the  foolish  virtuoso  to  crowd  his 
rooms  with  Indian  idols,  stuffed  birds, 
loathsome  reptiles,  cracked  china,  ca- 
noes of  savages,  old  pottery,  croziers, 
and  rings.  A  collector  is  mentioned 
who,  among  other  valuables,  possessed 
a  vial  of  George  the  Fourth's  blood, 
obtained  from  the  roval  cupper.  That 
such  folly  should  end  in  insanity  does 
not  seem  surprising,  but  the  process 
Dr.  Cheyne  describes  to  be  this — cu- 
pidity becomes  first  the  ruling,  and 
then  the  only  passion.  It  subdues  all 
other  desires  which  might  have  proved 
correctives  to  it ;  and  when  it  has 
completely  triumphed,  the  mind  is 
left  in  a  state  of  incurable  derange- 
ment. 

The  next  chapter,  "  On  insanity  in 
supposed  connection  with  religion," 
introduces  us  to  what  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
gards the  most  important  part  of  his 
work.  "  Derangement,"  he  says,  "may 
originate  in  superstition  or  fanaticism," 
but  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
♦♦  that  true  religion,  which  removes 
doubts  and  distractions,  explains  our 
duties  and  reconciles  us  to  them,  and 
teaches  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and 
thus  not  onlv  guides  but  supports  us 
as  we  toil  through  the  weary  maze  of 
life  ;  which,  in  every  pursuit  demands 
moderation  and  method,  and  calms 
every  rising  storm  of  the  passions, 
should  be  productive  of  insanity." 

It  would  not  be  becoming  of  us  to 
do  much  more  in  reviewing  Dr. 
Cheyne's  book  than  give  an  account 
of  its  contents  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear 
asking,  is  not  the  admission  that  insa- 
nity may  originate  in  superstition  or 
fanaticism*  an  admission  fatal  to  the 
argument,  that  what  is  called  mental 
derangement  is  always  to  be  looked  for 


in  bodily  disease  as  its  cause  ?  And 
while  we  quite  agree  with  Cheyne,  that 
fanaticism  and  superstition  are  not  un- 
likely to  end  in  insanity — and  while 
we  even  go  farther  than  Cheyne,  in  what 
he  says  as  to  true  religion,  believing  it 
not  alone  a  preservative  from  insanity 
but  often  a  cure  for  mental  distraction 
in  its  worst  form,  we  yet  cannot  but 
acknowledge  to  ourselves,  that  a  ques- 
tion remains  which  each  man  will  an- 
swer differently  to  his  own  mind,  and 
the  reply  to  which  will  encourage  the 
wildest  fanatic  in  his  worst  tollies, 
when  he  asks  himself  what  is  true  re- 
ligion ?  The  wildest  madman,  whose 
disease  originates  in  fanaticism,  has 
already  asked  himself  the  question* 
and  answered  it  with  a  sincerity,  of 
which  his  disease  is  in  some  degree 
evidence. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  "  that  true  religion 
has  never  since  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  produced  a  single  case  of 
insanity."  "  Melancholy  b,"  he  says, 
"  the  usual  type  of  religious  madness ;" 
and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  melan- 
choly as  *'  produced  by  the  most  cheer- 
ing proposition  which  was  ever  placed 
before  the  mind  of  man — *  Believe  and 
thou  shall  be  saved.'  " 

In  this  way  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  hb  own 
satisfaction,  gets  rid  of  the  statement 
of  the  French  physicians,  that  before 
the  Revolution  a  great  proportion  of 
the  insane  in  France  were  monks,  and 
of  the  facts,  that  many  of  our  mani- 
acs use  the  language  of  religion.  That 
many  cases,  where  insanity  arises  from 
other  causes,  are  referred  to  religion, 
arises,  he  thinks,  from  the  hatred 
felt  for  religion,  and  a  willingness  to 
attribute  to  it  all  the  evil  men  safely 
can.  He  then  gives  half  a  dozen  nar- 
ratives ;  one  of  a  lady  of  fifty,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  family,  who  suddenly 
affected  airs  of  high  rank,  insbted  on 
the  necessity  of  attending  court  draw- 
ing-rooms— at  last  began  to  fancy  that 
when  she  drove  out,  persons  of  sta- 
tion were  waiting  to  deliver  messages 
to  her  expressive  of  surprise  that  she 
did  not  visit  them  ;  then  showed  such 
decided  symptoms  of  entire  madness 
as  rendered  it  necessary  to  separate 
her  from  society, — losing  all  sense  of 
religion.  This,  Cheyne  says,  was  not 
religious  insanity, — as  we  suppose  it 
was  called,  other  wbe  why  tell  the  story  ? 
—but  "  vanity  sweeping  away  every 
trace  of  religious   feelmg.*'     Then 
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comes  a  narrative  of  a  religious  cler- 
gyman, swearing  like  a  trooper  at  a 
Tvoodranger  who  provoked  him.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  clergyman 
became  insane,  but  he  had  a  brother 
who  did,  and  Chevne  states  this  as 
"  a  monomaniacal  explosion,  in  which 
aristocratic  pride,  much  fostered  du- 
ring the  youth  of  this  member  of  a 
noble  family,  was  roused  by  cerebral 
excitement,  and  for  a  time  resumed 
its  original  ascendancy."  The  reli- 
gious, during  insanity,  lose  all  sense  of 
religion,  which  returns  when  the  par- 
oxysm is  over.  Cheyne,  to  illustrate 
this,  tells  of  a  brave  and  generous  mi- 
litary man,  who  was  occasionally  in- 
sane, and  during  the  disease  was  op- 
pressed with  fear,  and  became  selfish. 
He  then  mentions  an  imprudent  specu- 
lation of  a  widow  lady,  involving  con- 
siderable expenditure,  and  likely  to 
end  in  bankruptcy.  As  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties increased,  her  religious  opi- 
nions became  more  enthusiastic.  "  We 
witness ed,"8aysCheyne,"her  first  overt 
act  of  insanity,  in  a  composition,  on 
which  some  of  her  friends  probably 
looked  with  admiration,  namely  a 
scheme  of  the  Gospel,  which  she 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  two 
inverted  pyramids,  which  met  at  their 
pointed  ends."  She  soon  after  pro- 
claimed the  millennium,  and  retired  to 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Cheyne  refers  this 
case  to  imprudence  in  an  enthusiasti- 
cally religious  woman.  "  We  envy 
not,"  he  says,  "  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  individual  who  would  aver  that 
this,  the  efi^ect  of  enthusiasm,  was  a 
case  of  insanity  from  religion."  Cheyne 
complains,  not  unreasonably,  of  the  re- 
turns from  establishments  for  the  in- 
sane, classing  with  "insanity  from 
religion,"  the  disease  of  persons,  who 
becoming  insane  under  circumstances 
not  likely  to  suggest  religious  insanity, 
as  their  disease,  during  the  course  of 
their  lunacy  fix,  among  their  other 
wanderings  of  mind,  on  some  religious 
dog^a,  which  they  first  pervert,  and 
then  incessantly  rave  about. 

A  case  (Perceval's)  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  is  then  discussed, 
and  our  author  proceeds  to  examine 
the  cases  of  religious  madness,  given 
in  Burro wes*s  work  on  insanity. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  lad^  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  listens  to 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborgh ;  is 
about  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and 


finds  there  is  no  wine  in  the  chalice 
presented  to  her.  She  interprets  this  as 
poor  Cowper  interpreted  his  dream  of 
the  gates  of  Westminster  Abbey  being 
closed  against  him,  and  madness  fol- 
lows. The  other  examples  are  not  un- 
like in  character  to  this.  What  is  most 
important  is,  that  no  one  of  them  is 
the  case  of  a  person  who  could  be 
fairly  described  as  religious  in  any 
sense  in  which  religion  can  be  r^arded 
as  a  principle  regulating  conduct ;  and 
we  protest,  we  think,  that  the  orgies  of 
a  bacchanal,  or  the  frantic  rites  of  a 
worshipper  of  Jaganaut  might  as  fairly 
be  given  in  evidence  of  true  religion 
disordering  the  mind  as  any  one  of  the 
cases  cited.  In  Haslam*s  book  on  in- 
sanity, he  thinks  the  cases  of  religious 
insanity  are  confined  to  those  who 
cease  to  follow,  as  true,  the  form  of 
religion  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  This,  as  a  general  pro- 
position, involving  as  a  consequence 
the  risk  of  endangering  the  right  of 
exercising  a  judgment  on  rehgious 
subjects,  is  shown  by  Cheyne  to  be 
untrue;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  a  more  sane  exercise  of  the 
understanding  is  exhibited  by  those 
who  seek  to  see  what  is  good  in  the 
religious  societies  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed,  than  by  the  restless 
spirits  who  seem  to  learn  nothing  from 
the  teaching  of  any  instructors  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
statistics  of  religious  insanity  in  many 
asylums  were  calculated  to  suggest 
Haslam's  observation.  The  reception 
of  any  doctrines  believed  without  dis- 
putation is  little  likely  to  endanger  the 
mind.  In  most  case«,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  without  fulfilling 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  there  is  not 
only  no  true  religion,  but  a  state  worse 
than  infidelity,  and  that  a  habit  of  dis- 
putativeness  can  scarcely  exist  without 
interrupting  almost  everything  that  is 
good.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  society  is  now 
placed  is,  the  vast  multitude  of  sects, 
and  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
doubtful  disputations  on  points  which 
would  not  be  felt  of  the  same  interest^ 
if  they  did  not  form  the  boundary  walls 
between  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  We  believe  the  best  hope 
of  a  cure  for  this  evil  is  the  increased 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
with  the  distinct  recollection,  that  ex- 
cept as  influencing  conduct»  religioa 
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in  any  proper  sense  has  no  existence 
whatever. 

An  essay  follows,  "  On  the  Moral 
Constitution  of  Man."  We  find  a 
difficulty  in  fixing  Dr.  Cheyne's  mean- 
inff  in  this  essay.  **  Man's  body,"  he 
tells  us,  "was  originally  formed  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  :  'into  his  nos- 
trils God  breathed  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  As 
the  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  so 
affain,  the  soul  itself  contains  two  prin- 
ciples recognized  in  Scripture  as  car- 
nal and  spiritual.  The  one  principle 
connecting  it  as  it  were,  with  earth,  the 
other,  with  heaven.**  Dr.  Cheyne  thus 
seems  to  state,  that  in  the  soul  itself, 
as  distinct  from  the  body,  is  what  he 
tells  us  Scripture  calls  a  carnal  prin- 
ciple. When  Adam  fell,  his  physical  con- 
stitution was  injured  by  eating  the  slow 
poison  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  he  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  body  unfit  "  to  be  a  fit  re- 
cipient for  a  soul  created  to  reflect  the 
image  of  God."  "  Through  the  injury 
sustained  in  the  first  instance  by  the 

fbysical  constitution  of  man,  u  e,  says 
)r.  Cheyne,  may  "conceive  that  his 
mental  constitution  was  injured,  and  his 
judgment  and  affections  became  de- 
praved. Every  fresh  inroad  which  is 
made  in  the  mind — every  instance  of 
amentia,  delirium,  or  insanity — is  con- 
nected with '  superadded  disorder  of 
body."  "  We  never  saw  a  case  of  men- 
tal derangement,  even  when  it  was  trace- 
able to  amoral  cause,  in  which  there  was 
not  reason  to  believe  that  bodily  dis- 
ease could  have  been  detected  before 
the  earliest  aberration,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examination  offered.  Not 
only  does  every  deranged  state  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  natural 
affections  depend  upon  bodily  disease, 
but  derangements  of  the  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  also  originate  in  dis- 
eases of  the  body."  We  confess  that 
we  feel  it  much  easier  to  reconcile 
with  Scripture  the  fact  of  physical 
evil  following  moral  guilt,  than  the 
contrary  hypothesis ;  and  we  think  it 
pretty  pliun,  even  on  Dr.  Cheyne's 
own  showing,  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  grievous  misuse  of  mental  facul- 
ties— evil  originating  in  man's  own 
perversion  of  will,  and  the  misdirection 
of  his  affections — that  disorders  the 
bodily  organization.  The  passage  in 
Genesis,  as  far  as  we  can  regard  it  as 
bearing  on  the  subject^  surely  supports 
this  riew. 


The  essays  that  follow  are,  *'on 
Conscience,"  "on  Faith,"  "on  Love 
to  God  and  Charity,"  "on  Hope," 
and  "  on  the  Presence  and  Absenco 
of  Devotional  Feeling." 

The  cases  of  monomania,  which  have 
been  termed  "religious  madness," 
"are  generally  to  be  referred,"  says 
Cheyne,  "  to  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  conscience,  or  of  one  or  more 
of  the  '  sentiments'  or  '  endowments' 
of  faith,  charity,  and  hope." 

The  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
within  us,  the  existence  of  which  none 
deny,  is  called  by  our  author  the  na^ 
tural  conscience.  "  It,  liice  every  other 
mental  endowment,  is  improved  by  be- 
ing properly  exercised."  "  If  exer- 
cised at  the  same  time  that  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  weak,  or  easily  per- 
verted, scrupulosity  and  inconsistency 
will  be  the  consequence."  From  vio- 
lation of  its  dictates,  it  becomes  insen- 
sible. Similar  results  follow  from 
diseases  of  the  brain,  or  nervous  sys- 
tem. A  patient  of  Cheyne's,  after 
palsy,  lost  all  regard  for  truth.  Several 
instances  are  given  of  hysterics  at- 
tended with  similar  consequences. 
When  the  body  is  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, the  conscience  becomes  less  sen- 
sitive, and  Cheyne  ouotes  a  celebrated 
humorist,  who  used  to  say  that  "man 
was  not  an  accountable  being  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind." 

"  Before  man  is  born  again,"  says  our 
author, "  his  conscience  may  be  awaken- 
ed." A  friend  of  Cheyne's  was  actually 
driven  mad  by  the  convictions  of  the 
natural  conscience.  He  recovered,  but 
Cheyne  thinks  he  would  never  have  been 
inscine  *'had  he  been  earlier  aware  of  that 
Scripture,  '  He  that  heareth  my  word 
and  believethon  Him  that  sent  ^le,hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  in- 
to condemnation.' "  "  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  the  dark  suites  of 
despair,  he  might  have  gently  floated 
into  a  haven  of  rest.  What  his  case 
required  was  a  spiritual  physician, 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  the 
elixir  prepared  on  Calvary." 

Such  a  case  Cheyne  would  not  call 
religious  insanity;  but  by  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  he  tells  us  that 
an  experience  of  forty  years  warrants 
him  in  saying,  that  "  such  cases  are 
not  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  a  thou- 
sand to  the  instances  of  derangement 
which  arise  from  wounded  pride  or 
disappointed  ambltioa.'* 
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Remorse  in  our  author's  view  is 
compatible  with  a  sound  and  active 
condition  of  conscience.  **  Extreme 
scrupulosity  shows  it  to  be  either  un- 
sound or  in  disorder,  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  distinguish  betweeu  its 
sound  and  unsound  state.*' 

An  unsound  state  of  the  enlightened 
conscience  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished chieflj  by  the  circumstance, 
that  a  belief  in  the  atonement  imparts 
no  comfort.  In  such  case,  the  con- 
science is  unsound  and  unable  to  per- 
form its  functions,  and  such  unsound- 
ness is  probably  connected  with  bodily 
disease. 

An  unsound  state  of  the  natural 
conscience  is  distinguished  chiefly  from 
attending  to  the  cause  of  compunction 
and  next  to  the  state  of  bodily  health. 
If  the  distress  of  mind  seem  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  apparent  cause,  or 
if  it  be  intermitting — greater  at  one 
time  than  another — then  it  probably 
arises  from  bodily  ailment.  Epilepsy 
is  often  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
great  mental  distress,  assuming  the 
character  of  remorse  for  crimes  wholly 
imaginary.  The  first  stage  of  delirium 
in  fever  is  often  attended  with  ffreat 
horror.  The  crime,  perhaps  of  an- 
other, is  dwelt  upon  by  the  disturbed 
conscience  as  if  it  were  its  own  act; 
remorse  and  insanity  follow.  The  life 
of  Scott  (the  commentator  on  the 
Bible,)  and  of  Cowper,  supply  Dr. 
Cheyne  with  instances  to  illustrate 
these  propositions.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  Dr.  Cheyne*s  opinion  that 
moral  or  religious  statements  or  argu- 
ments tend  to  promote  the  illusion 
rather  than  to  allay  it,  so  long  as  dis- 
ease is  unmitigated. 

"  Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  the  observation 
may  be  extended  to  every  disordered 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  supported 
either  by  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  a 
distinct^  organ  acting'  on  the  brain.  An 
enthusiastic  person,  who,  as  It  after- 
wards appeared,  was  himself  not  sane^ 
obtained  permission  to  read  and  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  to  lunatics  who 
were  under  the  care  of  a  medical  friend 
of  ours.  Our  friend  soon  perceiving 
that  none  of  his  patients  improved  under 
the  experiment,  and  that  some  of  them 
became  more  disturbed,  induced  the  go- 
vernors of  the  asylum  in  which  it  was 


tried,  to  withdraw  their  consent,  and  to 
exclude  the  enthusiast  from  the  unpro<i 
mising  field  of  his  labour."— 7th  Essay, 
p.  185.  ^ 

Insanity  has  been  produced  by  the 
strange  fancy  of  some  that  their  sor- 
row is  inadequate  to  their  guilt,  a  no- 
tion which  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
any  just  notions  of  Christianity  that 
we  are  not  surprised  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
fuses to  class  such  diseased  scrupulosity 
with  religious  lunacy.  Christian  faith 
as  a  principle,  means  nothing  else, 
says  Dr.  Cheyne,  than  "  a  reverential 
trust  in  the  Son  of  God  alone  for  pro- 
tection and  salvation  here  and  here- 
after." Fanatical  excitement,  which 
leaves  the  patient  to  look  to  any  other 
source  of  religious  support,  is  by  the 
terms  of  this  definition  to  be  distin- 
guished from  insanity  from  religion. 
The  cure  of  nervous  diseases  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  which  satisfied  the 
patients  and  their  friends  that  miracles 
were  performed,  confirmed  the  spuri- 
ous faith,  as  Cheyne  calls  it,  in  which 
these  miracles  had  their  origin.  Ge- 
nuine faith  is  often  inactive,  owing  to 
bodily  disease.  The  sufferer,  how- 
ever, should  remember,  that  while  it 
may  be  weak  as  a  sentiment,  it  is  of^n 
strong  as  a  principle.  A  man  unable 
to  join  in  prayer  may  yield  his  life 
rather  than  violate  what  he  regards 
as  the  will  of  God.  Seeming  unbelief, 
which  enthusiasts  refer  to  Satanio 
agency,  is  often  but  bodily  disease. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered, 
both  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  bewail  the  deadness  of 
their  hearts  on  religious  subjects,  and 
for  the  warning  of  those  who  are  too 
fond  of  preaching  to  their  neighbours, 
that  the  only  true  test  of  genuine  faith 
is  practical  obedience. 

In  actual  derangement  the  senti- 
ment of  love  to  God  is  sometimes 
wholly  obliterated,  and  even  hatred  or 
defiance  to  him  is  expressed.  Haslam  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  for  the  case  of 
a  bedlamite  who  cursed  the  Almighty 
for  creating  him,  and  wished  to  go  to 
hell  that  he  might  not  be  disgraced  by 
an  association  with  God. 

Hope,  the  sunshine  of  the  mind,  is 
vet  more  dependant  on  the  state  of  the 
bodily  frame  than  even  the  sentiments 


*  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  misprint  for  di$e4U$tL 
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of  faith  and  love  to  God.  A  Case  is 
Bientioned  of  a  state  of  mind  that 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  some  dis- 
ease of  the  organs  of  assimilation,  in 
^hich  unifornilj  on  alternate  days,  for 
many  years,  a  gentleman  whom  Cheyne 
often  met  in  society,  exhibited  de- 
pression and  eleration  of  spirits,  each 
equally  remote  from  the  golden 
mean. 

'*  Those  who  dined  with  him  on  his  low 
day  and  on  his  high  day,  might  have 
supposed  that  ho  was  acting  a  part  on 
one  of  these.  He  reminded  one  of  the 
pasteboard  toy,  such  a  favourite  with 
children,  which  represents  a  weeping 
and  a  laughing  countenance,  as  it  is  up- 
right or  reversed.  Before  he  became 
thus  afflicted  there  was  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change,  arising  from  entire 
loss  of  corpulency." — 10th  Essay,  p. 
144, 

Hope  at  times  utterly  dies.  We 
can  make  no  impression  on  the  melan- 
choly man,  because  our  representa- 
tions are  addressed  to  a  part  of  the 
mind  wholly  inactive.  In  Melancholy, 
Cheyne  tells  us,  medical,  rather  than 
moral  treatment,  should  be  adopted,  and 
**all  such  cases  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
aphvsician.*' 

The  nature  of  our  publication  as 
well  as  the  length  to  which  this  ar- 
ticle has  already  extended,  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  give  extracts  from 
the  concluding  essay — that  on  devo- 
tional feeling  ;  but  it  affords  us  delight 
to  give  it  unqualified  praise.  We  never 
tead  any  thing  much  more  beautiful. 
Though  it  does  not  deal  with  actual 
disease  of  the  mind,  it  is  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  volume,  even 
more  intimately  than  some  of  the  chap- 
ters that  describe  unequivocal  manifes- 
tations of  insanity.  The  reader  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  a 
Mssage  quoted  by  Dr.  Cheyne  from 
Flavel's  rneumatology,  will  probably 


eiivy  Flavel  the  delight  of  a  day  in  which 
his  spirit  was  so  elevated  above  itself, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  passed  in 
heaven.  But  the  condition,  on  which 
such  highly  excited  feeling  seems  to 
be  possible,  is,  that  the  animal  part 
of  our  nature  suffers  proportionate  in- 
jury. In  Flavel's  case,  profuse  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  excited  brain,  or  it  is  probable, 
Cheyne  tells  us,  that  apoplexy  would 
have  ensued,  or  may  we  add — insa- 
nity. 

«• We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  Iq  glinlnw, 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and 
msdncss.'* 

Exhaustion — in  cases  where   less 

Sievous  evils  ensue — exhaustion  and 
iguor  are  sure  to  follow  these  rap- 
turous emotions,  and  both  are  fatal 
to  that  peace  of  heart,  without  which 
happiness  or  health  cannot  exist.  Dr. 
Cheyne  quotes  from  the  diary  of  a 
religious  man,  one  of  the  entries  so 
frequent  in  such  memorials : — **  Much 
sweetness  of  prayer  this  morning; 
in  the  afternoon  was  sunk  and  de- 
pressed ;  seemed  a  poor,  miserable, 
useless  wretch."  Such  instances  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  and  it  is 
discreditable  to  the  surviving  friends 
that  such  entries,  private — if  any  thing 
can  be  said  to  be  private — should  ever 
be  published. 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  closing  words 
of  our  author : — 

"  In  concluding,  we  would  remark, 
that  while  of  most  men  neither  the  soul 
nor  the  body  could  bear  a  very  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  highly  devotional  frame 
of  mind,  yet,  when  the  affection  of  the 
Christian  to  his  God  is  benumbed,  his 
language  ought  to  be,  *  I  will  wait  upon 
the  Lord'  at  every  appointed  season, 
mindful  of  that  promise,  *  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength-. 
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THE     LOITBEING8     OF    ARTHUB     O'lEABT. 

7RA0HENT    XII. -* A    FRAGMENT    OF    CHATEAU    LIFB-^THE    ''OUVERTURB 

DE   LA   CHASSE.*' 

I  WISH  any  one  would  explain  to  me  why  It  is,  that  the  tastes  and  pursuits 
of  nations  are  far  more  difficult  of  imitation  than  their  languages  or  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  Poles  and  Russians 
speaking  half  the  tongues  of  Europe  like  natives.  Germans  frequently 
attain  to  similar  excellence ;  and  some  Englishmen  have  the  gift  also.  In 
the  same  way  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  many  foreigners  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  governmental  details  of  the  countries  they  have 
visited — ^the  policy,  foreign  and  domestic;  the  statistics  of  debt  and 
taxation ;  the  religious  influences ;  the  resources,  and  so  forth.  Indeed, 
in  our  days  of  universal  travel,  this  kind  of  information  has  more  or 
less  become  general,  while  the  tastes  and  habits,  which  appear  so 
much  more  easily  acquired,  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  absurd 
mistakes,  or  the  most  blundering  imitation.  To  instance  whal  I  mean, 
who  ever  saw  any  but  a  Hungarian  dance  the  mazourka  with  even  tolerable 
grace  ?  Who  ever  saw  waltzing  except  among  the  Austrians  ?  Who  ever 
beheld  ^*  toilette  "  out  of  France  ?  So  it  is,  however.  Some  artificial 
boundary  drawn  with  a  red  line  on  a  map  by  the  hand  of  Nesselrode  or 
Talleyrand — some  pin  stuck  down  in  the  chart  by  the  fingers  of  Metter- 
nich---decides  the  whole  question,  and  says,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  danoe 
and  no  farther.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  pat^  de  perigord.  Here  begin 
pipes  and  tobacco— there  end  macaroni  and  music"  Whatever  thefar 
previous  tastes,  men  soon  conform  to  the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  these 
arbitrary  boundaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  red  tape,  become  like  nature's 
own  frontiers  of  flood  or  mountain.  Not  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat 
puzzling  in  the  good  da3's  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire  to  trim  one's 
sails  quick  enough  for  the  changes  of  the  political  hurricane.  You  were 
an  Italian  yesterday — ^you  are  a  Frenchman  to-day :  you  went  to  bed  a 
Prussian,  and  you  awoke  a  Dutchman.  These  were  sore  trials,  and  had 
they  been  pushed  much  further,  must  have  led  to  the  most  strange  mis- 
conceptions and  mistakes. 

Now,  with  a  word  of  apology  for  the  digression,  let  <me  come  back  to 
the  cause  of  it — and  yet  why  should  I  maike  my  excuses  on  this  head? 
These  loiterings  of  mine  are  as  much  in  the  wide  field  of  dreamy  thought, 
as  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  material  world.  I  never  promised  to 
follow  a  regular  track,  nor  did  I  set  out  on  my  journey  bound,  like  a 
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kiDg*s  messenger,  to  be  at  my  destination  in  a  given  time.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  rU  take  *'  mine  ease  in  mine  inn.*'  Til  stay  a  week — a  fortnight — 
ay,  a  month  here  if  I  please  it.  You  may  not  like  the  accommodation, 
nor  wish  to  put  up  with  a  "settle  and  stewed  parsnips."  Be  it  so. 
Here  we  part  company,  then.  If  you  don't  like  my  way  of  travel,  there's 
the  diligence,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  take  the  extra  post,  and  calculate  if  you 
can  how  to  pay  your  postilion  in  kreutzers — invented  by  the  devil,  I 
believe,  to  make  men  swear — and  for  miles,  that  change  with  every  little 
grand  duchy  of  three  acres  in  extent  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  travelling 
companions — ^the  German  who  smokes,  and  the  Frenchman  who  frowns 
at  you ;  the  old  Vrau  who  falls  asleep  on  your  shoulder,  and  the  ^^JBanne" 
who  gives  you  a  baby  to  hold  in  your  lap.  But  why  have  I  put  myself 
ipto  this  towering  passion  ?     Heaven  knows  it's  not  my  wont.     And  once 

more  to  go  back,  and  find,  if  I  can,  what  I  was  thinking  of 1  have  it. 

This  same  digression  of  mine  was  apropos  to  the  scene  I  witnessed,  as  our 
breakfast  concluded  at  the  chateau. 

All  the  world  was  to  figure  on  horseback.     The  horses  themselves  no 
bad  evidence  of  the  exertions  used  to  mount  the  party.    Here,  was  a 
rugged  pony  from  the  Ardennes,  with  short  neck  and  low  shoulder— his 
head  broad  as  a  bull's,  and  his  counter  like  the  bow  of  a  Dutch  galliot: 
there,  a  great  Flemish  beast,  seventeen  hands  high,  with  a  tail  festooned 
over  a  straw  "  bustle,"  and  even  still  hanging  some  inches  on^the  ground — 
straight  in  the  shoulder,  and  straighter  in  the  pasterns — giving  the  rider 
a  shock  at  every  motion,  that  to  any  other  than  a  Fleming  would  lead  to 
•concussion  of  the  brain.     Here  stood  an  English  thoroughbred,  sadly 
*' shook"  before,  and  with  that  tremulous  quivering  of  the  fore-legs  that 
betokens  a  life  of  hard  work ;  still  with  all  his  imperfections,  and  the 
mark  of  a  spavin  behind,  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  among  a  crowd  of 
low  fellows — a  reduced  gentleman,  it  b  true-— but  a  gentleman  stilL    His 
mane  was  long  and  silky ;    his   coat  was  short  and  glossy ;    his  head 
finely  formed,  and  well  put  on  his  long,  taper,  and  well-balanced  neck. 
Beside  him  was  a  huge  Holsteiner,  flapping  his  broad  flanks  with  a  tail 
like  a  weeping  ash — a  great  massive  animal,  that  seemed  from  his  action 
as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  ascending  stairs,  and  now  and  then  got  the 
shock  one  feels  when  they  come  to  a  step  too  few.     Among  the  mass 
there  were  some  "  Limoussins" — pretty,  neatly -formed  little  animals,  with 
great  strength  for  their  appearance,  and  showing  a  deal  of  Arab  breeding ; 
and  an  odd  Schimmel  or  two  from  Hungary,  snorting  and  pawing  like  a  war- 
horse.    But  the  staple  was  a  collection  of  such  screws  as  every  week  are 
to  be  seen  at  Tattersall's  auction,  announced  as  "  first-rate  weight^carriers, 
with  any  fox-hounds — fast  in  double  and  single  harness,  and  believed 
sound  by  the  owner."    Well  I  what  credulous  people  are  the  proprietors 
of  horses !     These  are  the  great  exports  to  the  Low  Countries,  repaid  in 
mock  Vandykes,  apocryphal  Rembrants,  and  fabulous  Hobbimas ;  for  the 
exhibition  of  which,  in  our  dining-rooms  and  libraries,  we  are  as  heartily 
laughed  at,  as  are  they  for  their  taste  in  matters  equine ;  and  in  the  same 
way  exactly  as  we  insist  upon  a  great  name  with  our  landscape,  or  our 
battle,  so  your  Fleming  must  have  a  pedigree  with  his  hunter.     There 
must  be  dam  to  Louisa,  and  own  brother  to  Rat-catcher  and  Titus  Oates, 

that  won  the  "  Levanter  handicap"  in no  matter  where.    Oh  dear, 

oh  dear  1  when  ^hall  we  have  sense  enough  to  go  without  Sneyders  and 

Ostade  ?  and  when  will  Flemings  be  satisfied  to  ride  on  beasts  which  befit 

them — strong  of  limb,  slow  of  gait,  dull  of  temper,  and  not  over-fastidious 

.  in  feedmg ;  whose  parentage  has   had  no   registry,  and  whose  Uood- 

.  relations  never  were  chronided  ? 
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Truly,  England  is  the  land  of  '<  turn  out"  All  the  foreign  imitations 
of  it  are  most  ludicrous,  from  Prince  Max  of  Bavaria,  who  brought  back 
with  him  to  Munich  a  lord-mayor's  coach,  gilding,  emblazonry,  wigs,  and 
all,  as  the  true  type  of  a  London  equipage— down  to  those  strange,  merry* 
andrew  figures,  in  orange  plush  breeches  and  sky-blue  frocks,  that  one 
sees  galloping  after  their  masters  along  the  Champs  Elysees,  like  insane 
comets  taking  an  airing  on  horseback.  The  whole  thing  is  absurd :  they 
cannot  accomplish  it,  do  what  they  will — there's  no  success  in  the  endea« 
vour.  It  is  like  our  miserable  failures  to  get  up  a  petit  diner^  or  a 
soirie.  If  then  French,  Italians,  and  Germans  fail  so  lamentably,  only 
think  I  beseech  you  of  Flemings — ^imagine  Belgium  a  ckevaL  The 
author  of  Hudibras  discovered  years  ago  that  these  people  were 
fish — that  their  laud  life  was  a  little  bit  of  distraction  they  permitted 
themselves  to  take  from  time  to  time,  but  that  their  real  element  was 
a  dyke  or  a  canal.  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  saw  them  on 
horseback  ? 

Now  I  am  free  to  confess  that  few  men  have  less  hope  to  win  the  world 
by  deeds  of  horsemanship  than  Arthur  CVLeary.  I  have  ever  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  presumption  in  me  to  get  into  the  saddle.  I  have 
regarded  my  tiiking  the  reins  as  a  species  of  duplicity  on  my  part — a  tacit 
assumption  that  I  had  any  sort  of  control  over  the  beast;  I  have  appeared 
to  myself  guilty  of  a  moral  misdemeanour — the  **  obtaining  a  ride  under 
false  pretences."  Yet  when  I  saw  myself  astride  of  the  '*roan  with  the 
cut  on  her  knee,"  and  looked  around  me  at  the  others,  I  fancied  that  I 
must  have  taken  lessons  from  Franconi,  without  knowing  it,  and  even 
among  the  moustached  heroes  of  the  evening  before,  I  bore  myself  like  a 
gallant  cavalier. 

"You  sit  your  horse  devilish  like  your  father;  he  had  just  the  same 
easy  degagie  way  in  his  saddle,"  said  the  old  colonel,  tapping  his  snuff-box^ 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  smile  of  marked  approval ;  while  he  continued 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  I've  told  Laura  to  get  near  you,  if  the  mare  becomes 
troublesome:  the  Flemings,  you  know,  are  not  much  to  boast  of  as 
riders." 

I  acknowledged  the  favour  as  well  as  I  could,  for  already  my  horse 
was  becoming  fidgetty.  Every  one  about  me  thinking  it  essential  to  spur 
and  whip  his  beast  into  the  nearest^ ^approach  to  mettle,  and  caper  about 
like  so  many  devils,  while  they  cried  out  to  each  other — 

**  Kegardez,  Charles,  comment  il  est  vif  ce  *  Tear-away.'  C'est  une  bete 
du  diable.  Ah,  tiens — tiens,  vois  done  *  Albert.'  La  voila  c'est  *  All-in* 
my-eye,'  fils  de  *  Charles  Fox,'  frere  de  *  Sevins-de-main' '* 

"  Ah,  marquis,  how  goes  it  ? — II  est  beau  votre  cheval." 

^*  Oui,  parbleu ;  he  is  frere  ain^e  of  *  Kiss-mi-ladi,'  qui  &  gagn^  le 
handicap  &  I'ile  du  dogs." 

And  thus  did  these  miserable  imitators  of  Ascot  and  Doncaster,  of 
Leamington  and  the  Lorn,  talk  away  the  most  insane  nonsense,  which 
had  been  told  to  them  by  some  London  horse-dealer  as  the  pedigree  of 
their  hackneys. 

It  was  really  delightful  amid  all  this  to  see  the  two  English  girls,  who 
sat  their  horses  so  easily  and  so  gracefully — bending  slightly  with  each 
curvet,  they  only  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  animal  as  much  as  served 
to  keep  their  own  balance.  The  light  but  steady  finger  on  the  bridle,  the 
air  of  quiet  composure,  the  pose^  uniting  elegance  with  command.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  distorted  gesture,  the  desperate  earnestness,  and  the 
fearful  tenacity  of  their  much-whiskered  companions.  And  yet  it  was  to 
please  and  fasdnate  these  same  pinchbeck  sportsmen^  these  girls  wece 
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then  there.  If  they  rode  over  every  thing  that  day — fence  or  rail, 
pool  or  bank — it  was  because  the  chasse  to  them  was  less  au  eerf  than 
au  mari. 

Such  was  the  case.  The  old  colonel  had  left  England  because  he 
preferred  the  channel  to  the  Fleet.  The  glorious  liberty  which  English- 
men are  so  proud  of,  would  have  been  violated  in  his  person  bad  be 
remained.  His  failing,  like  many  others,  was  that  he  had  lived,  *'not 
wisely,  but  too  well ;"  and  in  short,  however  cold  the  climate,  London 
would  have  proved  too  hot  for  him,  had  he  stayed  another  day  in  it* 

What  a  deluge  of  such  people  float  over  the  Continent ;  living  well  and 
what  is  called  **  most  respectably  ;"  dining  at  embassies  and  dancing  at 
courts;  holding  their  heads  very  high  too — most  scrupulous  about 
acquaintances,  and  exclusive  in  all  their  intimacies.  They  usually  prefer 
foreign  society  to  that  of  their  countrymen,  for  obvious  reasons ;  few 
Frenchmen  read  the  Gazette — I  never  heiurd  of  a  German,  who  knew 
any  thing  about  the  list  of  outlaws.  Of  course  they  have  no  more  to  say  to 
English  preserves,  and  so  they  take  out  a  license  to  shoot  over  the  foreign 
manors  ;  and  though  a  marquis  or  a  count  are  but  "  small  deer,"  itTs  the 
only  game  left,  and  they  make  the  best  of  it. 

At  last  the  host  appeared,  attired  in  a  scarlet  frock,  and  wearing  a 
badge  at  his  buttonhole — something  about  the  shape  and  colour  of  a  new 
pennypiece.  He  was  followed  by  above  a  dozen  others,  similarly  habited, 
minus  the  badge ;  and  then  came  about  twenty  more,  dressed  in  green 
frocks,  with  red  collars  and  cuffs,  a  species  of  smaller  deities,  who^ 
I  learned,  were  called  "  Aspirants,"  though  to  what  they  aspured,  where  it 
was,  or  when  they  hoped  for  it,  nobody  could  inform  me.  Then  there 
were  piqueurs,  and  grooms,  and  whippers-in,  without  number — all  noisy 
and  all  boisterous  ;  about  twenty  couple  of  fox  hounds  giving  tongue,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  the  scarlet  folk  blowing  away  at  that  melodious 
pipe — ^the  cor  de  eh(use. 

With  this  goodly  company  I  moved  forward,  "  alone  but  in  a  crowd  ;" 
for  unhappily  my  want  of  tact  as  a  sporting  character  the  previous 
evening  had  damaged  me  seriously  with  the  hunting  youths,  and  Made- 
moiselle Laura  showed  no  desire  to  accept  the  companionship  her  worthy 
father  had  selected  for  her.  No  matter,  thought  I,  there's  a  great 
deal  to  see  here,  and  I  can  do  without  chatting  in  so  stirring  a  scene 
as  this. 

Her  companion  was  the  Comte  D*Espagne,  an  admirable  specimen  of 
-what  the  French  call  "  Tigre ;"  for  be  it  known  that  the  country,  which 
once  obtained  a  reputation  little  short  of  ludicrous  for  its  excess  of  courtesy 
and  the  surplusage  of  its  ceremony,  has  now,  in  the  true  spirit  of  reaction, 
adopted  a  degree  of  abruptness  we  should  call  rudeness,  and  a  species  of 
cold  eflrontery  we  might  mistake  for  insolence.  The  disciples  of  this 
new  school  are  significantly  called  "  Young  France,"  and  distinguished 
for  length  of  hair  and  beard— a  look  of  frowning  solemnity,  and  mock  pre- 
occupation, very  well-fitting  garments,  and  yellow  gloves.  These  gentlemen 
are  sparing  of  speech,  and  more  so  of  gesture.  I'hey  give  to  understand 
that  some  onerous  deed  of  regeneration  is  expected  at  their  hands — 
some  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  nation.  Though  in  what  way 
it  is  to  originate  in  curled  moustaches  and  lacquered  boots,  is  still  a 
mystery  to  &ie  many ;  but  enough  of  them  now.  Of  these  was  the  Count 
D  Espagne. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  one  part  of  our  corUgty  which  should 
OQftainly  not  be  omitted.  This  was  a  wooden  edifice  on  wheels,  drawn  hy 
•  pair  of  horses  at  a  brisk  rate  at  the  tail  of  the  procession.    At  first  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  ambulant  dog-kennel,  to  receive  the 
hounds  on  their  return.  Then  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  walking  hospital  f(Nr 
wounded  sportsmen ;  and  certainly  I  could  not  but  approve  of  the  idea»  9$ 
I  called  to  mind  the  position  of  any  unlucky  chasseur  in  the  event  at 
a  fall,  with  his  fifteen  feet  of  '*  metal  maiu"  around  him ;  and  I  only 
hoped  that  a  plumber  accompanied  the  expedition.  My  humanity,  bow* 
ever,  led  me  astray.  The  pagoda  was  destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  stag,  who  always  assisted  at  the  ehasse^  whenever  no  other  game  could 
be  started.  This  venerable  beast,  some  five  and  twenty  years  in  thA 
service,  was  like  a  stock  piece  in  the  theatres,  which,  always  ready,  could 
be  produced  without  a  moment's  notice.  Here  was  no  rehearsal  requisite : 
if  a  prima  donna  was  sulky,  or  a  tenor  was  drunk— ^ if  the  fox  wouldn^ 
show,  or  the  deer  were  shy — there  was  the  stag,  perfectly  prepared  for  • 
pleasant  canter  of  a  few  miles,  and  ready,  if  no  one  was  intemperately 
precipitate,  to  give  a  very  agreeable  morning's  sport.  His  perfection^ 
however,  went  farther  than  this :  for  he  was  trained  to  cross  the  high  road 
at  all  convenient  thoroughfares,  occasionally  taking  the  main  streets  of  % 
village,  or  the  market*place  of  a  bourg,  swimming  whenever  the  water  wa» 
shallow  enough  to  follow  him  on  horseback,  and  giving  up  the  ghost  al 
the  blast  of  a  grand  maitre's  bugle,  with  an  accuracy  as  unerring  as 
though  he  had  performed  at  Franooni's. 

Unhappily  for  me,  I  was  not  fated  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  hif. 
powers ;  for  scarcely  had  we  emerged  from  the  wood  when  the  dogs  were 
laid  on,  and  soon  afier  found  a  fox* 

For  some  time  the  scene  was  an  animated  one,  as  every  Fleming  seemed 
to  pin  his  faith  on  some  favourite  dog^ — and  it  was  rather  amusing  to 
witness  tlie  eagerness  with  which  each  followed  the  movements  of  his 
adopted  animal,  cheering  him  on,  and  encouraging  him  to  the  top  of  hi* 
bent  At  last  the  word — away !  was  given,  and  suddenly  the  dogs  broke 
cover,  and  made  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  a  great  wood,  or 
rather  forest,  above  a  mile  c^*  The  oountry,  happily  for  most  of  us-^I 
know  it  was  so  ft>r  me — was  an  open  surface  of  gentle  undulation,  stubble 
and  turnips  the  only  impediments,  and  clay  soft  enough  to  make  a  fall 
easy. 

The  sight  was  so  far  exhilarating,  that  red  coats  in  a  jrallqp  have  alwavf 
a  pleasant  effect ;  besides  which,  the  very  oonooune  of  riders  looks  welL 
However,  even  as  unsportsmanlike  an  eye  as  mine  could  detect  the  flaws 
in  jockeyship  about  me — ^the  fierce  rushings  of  the  gentlemen  who  pushed 
through  the  deepest  ground,  with  a  loose  rein,  fiiogging  manfully  the  while  i^ 
the  pendulum  motions  of  others  between  the  mane  and  the  haunches  with 
every  stride  of  the  beast*  But  1  bad  little  time  for  such  speculationa-^-ihe 
hour  of  my  own  trial  was  approacbipgt  "the  roan"  was  getting  troublesome^ 
the  pace  was  gradually  working  up  her  mettle,  and  she  had  given  three  or 
four  preparatory  bounds  as  though  to  see  whether  she'd  part  oosipaBy  witk 
me,  bdfore  she  ran  away,  or  not.  My  own  caloulations  at  the  momeei 
were  not  very  dissimilar — I  was  meditating  a  rupture  0!  the  partnership 
too.  The  matrix  of  a  full-length  figure  of  Arthur  O'Leary,  in  red  day, 
was  the  extent  of  any  damage  I  oould  receive,  and  I  only  looked  for  e 
oonvenient  spot,  where  I  might  fall  unseen.  As  I  turned  my  head  ott 
every  side,  hoping  for  some  secluded  nook,  some  devil  of  e  hunter,  by 
way  of  directing  the  dogs,  gave  a  blast  of  his  brass  instrumeot,  aJbout  e 
hundred  yards  before  me — the  thing  was  now  settled  1  the  roan  gave  e 
whirl  of  her  long  vicious  tail,  plunged  fearfully,  and  throwing  down  her 
bead  and  twisting  it  to  one  dde^  es  if  to  have  a  peep  at  my  oonfusioi;^ 
away  she  went.    From  having  formed  one  of  the  rear-guard,  I  now  eIose4 
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tip  with  the  main  body — <<  aspirants,"  all^through  whom  I  dashed  like  a 
i»itapult;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  shouts  of — Pnllin,  air! — hold 
back  I  etCy  continued  my  onward  course ;  a  few  seconds  more,  and  I  was 
in  the  thici^  of  the  scarlet  coats,  my  beast  at  the  stretch  of  her  speed,  and 
caring  nothing  for  the  bridle.  Amid  a  shower  of  sacres  that  fell  on  me  like 
hail,  I  sprung  through  them,  making  the  red  ones  black  with  every  stroke 
of  my  gallop.  Leaving  them  far  behind,  I  flew  past  the  grand  maitre  hiniadf, 
who  rode  in  the  van,  almost  upsetting  him  by  a  side  spring,  as  I  passed 
a  malediction  reached  me  as  I  went ;  but  the  forest  soon  received  me  in 
its  dark  embrace,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

.  It  was  at  first  a  source  of  consolation  to  me,  to  think  that  every  stride 
removed  me  from  the  reach  of  those,  whose  denunciations  I  had  so  unfor- 
tunately incurred — ^grand  maitre,  chasseurs,  and  aspirants — they  were 
all  behind  me.  Ay,  for  that  matter,  so  were  the  dogs  and  the  piquemv, 
and,  for  aught  I  knew,  the  fox  with  them.  When  I  discovered,  howeveff 
that  the  roan  continued  her  speed,  still  unabated,  I  began  to  be  some^ 
what  disconcerted.  It  was  true  the  ground  was  perfectly  smooth  and 
safe :  a  long  alUe  of  the  wood,  with  turf  shorn  close  as  a  pleasure-ground. 
I  pulled  and  sawed  the  bit,  I  jerked  the  bridle,  and  performed  all  the 
manual  exercise  I  could  remember,  as  advised  in  such  extremities ;  but  to 
no  use.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  confounded  echo  started  the  beastf 
and  incited  her  to  increased  speed.  Just  as  this  notion  struck  me,  I  heard 
a  voice  behind  cry  out — *<  Do  hold  in — ^try  ^md  hold  in,  Mr.  CLeary  V  I 
turned  my  head,  and  there  was  Laura,  scarce  a  length  behind,  her  thorough^ 
bred  straining  every  sinew  to  come  up.  No  one  else  was  in  sight,  and 
there  we  were,  galloping  like  mad,  with  the  wood  all  to  ourselves. 

I  can  very  well  conceive  why  the  second  horse  in  a  race  does  his  best 
to  get  foremost,  if  it  were  only  the  indulgence  of  a  very  natural  piece  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  the  other  has  been  running  for ;  but  why  the  first 
one  only  goes  the  faster,  because  there  are  others  behind  him,  that  is  a 
dead  pome  to  me.  But  so  it  was ;  my  ill-starred  beast  never  seemed  to 
have  put  forth  her  full  powers  till  she  was  followed.  '*  Ventre  a  terre^* 
as  the  French  say,  was  now  the  pace,  and  though  from  time  to  time 
Laura  would  cry  out  to  me,  to  hold  back,  I  could  almost  swear  I  heard 
her  laughing  at  my  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  wood  was  becoming  thicker 
and  closer,  and  the  allSe  narrower  and  evidently  less  travelled ;  still  it 
seemed  to  have  no  end  or  exit  Scarcely  had  we  rounded  one  turn,  when 
a  vista  of  miles  would  seem  to  stretch  away  before  us,  passing  over  which, 
another,  as  long  again,  would  appear. 

After  about  an  hour's  hard  galloping,  if  I  dare  form  any  conjecture  ai 
to  the  flight  of  time,  I  perceived  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  the  roan 
was  relaxing  somewhat  in  her  stride^  and  beginning  to  evince,  by  an  up* 
and-down  kind  of  gait,  what  sailors  call  a  fore-and-aft  motion,  that  fiie 
was  getting  enough  of  it.  I  turned  and  saw  Laura  about  twenty  yards 
behind :  her  thorouffh-bred,  dead  beat,  and  only  able  to  sling  along  at 
that  species  of  lobbing  canter,  blood  cattle  can  accomplish,  under  any 
exigency.  With  a  bold  effort  I  pulled  up  short,  and  she  came  alongside  of 
me,  and  before  I  could  summon  courage  to  meet  the  reproaches  I  expected 
for  having  been  the  cause  of  her  runaway,  she  relieved  my  mind  by 
a  burst  of  as  merry  and  good-tempered  laughter  as  ever  I  listened  to* 
The  emotion  was  contagious,  and  so  I  laugh^  too^  and  it  was  fuU  five 
minutes  before  either  of  us  could  speak* 

'*  Well,  Mr.  O'Leary !  I  hope  you  know  where  we  are,''  said  she>  drying 
her  eyes,  where  the  sparkling  drops  of  mirth  were  standing ;  *<  for  I  assure 
you,  I  donV 
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"  Oh,  perfectly,"  replied  I,  as  my  eye  caught  a  board  nailed  against 
a  tree,  on  which  some  very  ill-painted  letters  announced,  la  route  de 
Bouvigne  —  '*  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  Bouvigne,  wherever  that 
may  be." 

"  Bouvigne,"  exclaimed  she,  in  an  accent  of  some  alarm — "  why,  it's 
five  leagues  from  the  chateau ;  I  travelled  there  once  by  the  high  road. 
How  are  we  ever  to  get  back  V* 

That  was  the  very  question  I  was  then  canvassing  in  my  own  mind, 
without  a  thought  of  how  it  was  to  be  solved.  However,  I  answered 
with  an  easy  indifference — <'  Oh,  nothing  easier — well  take  a  caleche 
at  Bouvigne.'* 

"  But,  they've  none." 

**  Well,  then,  fresh  horses." 

^  There's  not  a  horse  in  the  place — it's  a  little  village  near  the  Meuse, 
surrounded  with  tall  granite  rocks,  and  only  remarkable  for  its  ruined 
castle,  the  ancient  schloss  of  Philip  de  Bouvigne." 

*'  How  interesting  I"  said  I,  delighted  to  catch  at  any  thing  which 
should  give  the  conversation  a  turn — ''and  who  was  Philip  de  Bouvigne?" 

"  Philip,"  said  the  lady,  "  was  the  second  or  third  count,  I  forget 
which,  of  the  name.  The  chronicles  say  that  he  was  the  handsomest 
and  most  accomplished  youth  of  the  time.  No  where  could  he  meet  his 
equal  at  joust  or  tournament ;  while  his  skill  in  arms  was  the  least  of  his 
gifls — he  was  a  poet  and  a  musician.  In  fact,  if  you  were  only  to  believe 
his  historians,  he  was  the  most  dangerous  person  for  the  young  ladies  of 
those  days  to  meet  with.  Not  that  he  ran  away  with  them,  *sur  la  grande 
route.*  " — As  she  said  this,  a  burst  of  laughing  stopped  her — and  it  was 
one  I  could  readily  forgive,  though  myself  the  object  of  it.  "  However," 
resumed  she,  "  I  believe  he  was  just  as  bad.  Well,  to  pursue  my  story, 
when  Philip  was  but  eighteen,  it  chanced  that  a  party  of  warriors,  bound 
for  the  Holy  Land,  came  past  the  castle  of  Bouvigne,  and,  of  course^ 
passed  the  night  there.  From  them,  many  of  whom  had  already  been 
in  Palestine,  Philip  heard  the  wondrous  stories  the  crusaders  ever  brought 
back  of  combats  and  encounters,  of  the  fearful  engagements  with  thd 
infidels,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  the  cross.  And  at  length,  so 
excited  did  his  mind  become  by  the  narrations,  that  he  resolved  on  the 
spot  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  won^ 
derful  things  they  had  been  telling  him. 

**  This  resolution  could  not  fail  of  being  applauded  by  the  rest,  but 
by  none  was  it  met  with  such  decided  approval,  as  by  Henri  de  Bethune, 
a  YOung  Liegois,  then  setting  out  on  his  first  crusade — who  could  not 
help  extolling  Philip's  bravery,  and  above  all  his  devotion  in  the  great 
cause,  in  quitting  his  home,  and  his  younff  and  beautiful  wife— for  I  must 
tell  you,  as  indeed  I  ought  to  have  tola  you  before — he  was  but  a  few 
weeks  married  to  the  lovely  Alice  de  Franchemont,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  old  Graf  de  Franchemont,  whose  castle  you  may  see  the  ruins  of, 
near  Chaude  Fontaine." 

I  nodded  assent,  and  she  went  on. 

**  Of  course,  you  can  imagine  the  dreadful  grief  of  the  young  countess, 
when  her  husband  broke  to  her  his  determination.  If  I  were  a  novelist, 
Fd  tell  you  of  tears  and  entreaties — and  sighs,  and  faintings — of  promises 
and  pledges — and  vows,  and  so  forth-^for,  indeed,  it  was  a  very  sorrowful 
piece  of  business — and  she  didn't  at  all  fancy  passing  some  three  or  four 
years  alone  in  the  old  keep  at  Bouvigne,  with  no  society— not  one  single 
friend  to  speak  to.  At  first,  indeed,  she  would  not  hear  of  it — and  it 
was  onlyi  at  length,  when  Henri  de  Bethune  i^idertook  to  plead  for  hii&^-* 
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for  he  kindly  remained  several  days- at  the  chateau,  to  assist  hia  friend  at 
this  conjuncture — that  she  gave  way,  and  consented.  Still,  her  ooosent 
was  wrung  from  her  against  her  convictions — and  she  was  by  no  meaoi 
satisfied  that  the  arguments  she  yielded  to,  were  a  whit  too  sound  {  and 
this,  let  me  remark  en  passanif  is  a  most  dangerous  species  of  eaaent, 
when  given  by  a  lady — and  one  she  always  believes  to  be  something  of  the 
nature  of  those  Catholic  vows,  which  are  only  binding  while  you  believe 
them  reasonable  and  just.** 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?*'  interrupted  I.  "  Do  you,  indeedi  give  me  le 
low  a  standard  of  female  fidelity  as  this  ?*' 

*<  If  women  are  sometimes  false,**  replied  she,  <<  it  is  because  men  are 
never  true — but  I  must  go  on  with  my  tale.  Away  went  Count  Philip^ 
and  with  him,  his  friend  de  Bethune.  The  former,  if  the  fact  were  known, 
just  as  low-spirited,  when  the  time  came,  as  the  countess  bersdf.  Rut, 
then,  he  had  the  double  advantage,  that  he  had  a  friend  to  talk  witl^  end 
make  participator  of  his  sorrows — ^besidesi  being  the  one,  leavingi  not 
left/' 

<<  I  don't  know,**  interrupted  I  at  this  moment,  **  that  you  are  ri^t 
there ;  I  think  that  the  associations  which  cling  to  the  places  where  we 
have  been  happy,  are  a  good  requital  for  the  sorrowful  memories  they 
may  call  up.  Fd  rather  linger  around  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  spiril 
of  past  pleasure,  and  dream  over  again,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day«  the 
bliss  I  knew  there — than  break  up  the  charm  of  such  memories,  by  the 
vulgar  incidents  of  travel*  and  the  common-plaoe  adventures  of  a 
journey." 

'<  There,  there  I  differ  from  you  completely,"  replied  she.  **  All  your 
reflections  and  reminiscences,  give  them  as  fine  names  as  you  will,  are 
nothing  but  sighings  and  repinings  for  what  cannot  come  back  again  t 
and  such  things  only  injure  the  temper,  and  spoil  the  oomplezioiH- 
whereas— *but  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

**  I  was  smiling  at  your  remark,  which  has  only  a  feminine  application.'' 

<<  How  teazing  you  are  I  I  declare  I'll  argue  no  more  with  you*  Do 
you  want  to  hear  my  story  ?" 

"  Of  all  things — I'm  greatly  interested  in  it" 

<<  Well,  then,  you  must  not  interrupt  me  any  moret  Now,  where  was 
I  ?     You  actually  made  me  forget  where  I  stopped." 

<*  You  were  just  at  the  point  where  they  set  out,  Philip  and  his  frioDdf 
for  the  Holy  Land.* 

'*  You  must  not  expect  from  me  any  spirit-stirring  narrative  of  the 
events  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  I'm  not  aware  if  the  Cktxmique  de  Flmmd^$f 
from  which  I  take  my  tale,  says  any  thing  very  particular  about  Philip 
de  Bouvigne's  performances.  Of  course,  they  were  in  accordance  with 
his  former  reputation :  he  killed  his  Saracens,  like  a  true  knight — thati 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of.  As  for  Henri  de  Bethune,  before  the  year  was 
over,  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  leflt  on  the  field  of  battle — ^where  some 
said  he  expired  soon  after  ;  others  averring  that  he  was  carried  away  to 
slavery.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Philip  continued  his  career  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  warrior  and  a  devotee,  a  worthy  son  of  the  church,  and 
a  brave  soldier — unfortunately,  however,  forgetting  the  poor  oountesa 
he  had  left  behind  him,  pining  away  her  youth  at  the  barred  casements  of 
the  old  chateau ;  straining  her  eyes  firom  day  to  day,-  along  the  narrow 
causewav  that  led  to  the  castle — and  where  no  charger's  hoof  re-echoed, 
as  of  old,  to  tell  of  the  coming  of  her  lord.  Very  bad  treatment  you'U 
confess — and  so,  with  your  permission,  we'll  keep  her  company  for  a 
VMm  while.     Madame  la  Countewe.  de  Bouvignc^  as  some  widows  viK 
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do,  only   became  the  prettier  from  desertion.    Her  traits   of  beauty, 
mellowed  by  a  tender  melancholy,  without  being  marked  by  grief  too 
deeply,  assumed  an  imaginative  character,  or  what  men  mistake  for  it.*' 
*•  Indeed  1"  said  I — catching  at  the  confession. 

"  Well,  Fm  sure  it  is  so,"  replied  she.  "  In  the  great  mcgority  of 
cases,  you  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  a  woman's  mind. 
The  girl  that  seemed  all  animation  to-day,  may  have  an  air  of  deep 
depression  to-morrow,  and  of  downright  wildness  the  next — simply  by 
changing  her  coiffure  from  ringlets  to  braids,  and  from  a  bandeau  to  a 
state  of  dishevelled  disorder.  A  little  flattery  of  yourselves,  artfully 
and  well  done,  and  you  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  any  thing.  In  any 
case,  the  countess  was  very  pretty,  and  very  lonely. 

**  In  those  good  days,  when  gentlemen  left  home,  there  were  neither  thea- 
tres nor  concerts,  to  amuse  their  poor  neglected  wives  ;  they  had  no  operas^ 
nor  balls,  nor  soireesy  nor  promenades.  No ;  their  only  resource  was  to 
work  away  at  some  huge  piece  of  landscape  embroidery,  which,  begun  in 
childhood,  occupied  a  whole  life,  and  transmitted  a  considerable  labour 
of  back  ground,  foliage,  &c^  to  the  next  generation.  The  only  pleasant 
people  in  those  times,  it  seems  to  me,  were  the  jongleurs  and  the 
pilgrims  ;  they  went  about  the  world,  fulfilling  the  destinies  of  news- 
papers— they  chronicled  the  little  events  of  the  day,  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  &c. — and  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  on  a  winter's  evening. 

"  Well,  it  so  chanced,  that  as  the  countess  sat  at  her  window  one  evening 
as  usual,  watching  the  sun  go  down,  she  beheld  a  palmer  coming  slowly 
along  up  the  causeway,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  seeming  sorely,  tired  and 
weary 

^*  But  see,"  cried  Laura,  at  this  moment,  as  we  gained  the  crest  of  a 
gentle  acclivity  ;  '^yonder  is  Bouvigne^  it  is  a  fine  thing  even  yet." 

We  both  reined  in  our  horses,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  and  cer^ 
tainly  it  was  a  grand  one.  Behind  us,  and  stretching  for  miles  in  either 
direction,  was  the  great  forest  we  had  been  traversing ;  the  old  Ardennes 
had  been  a  forest  in  the  times  of  Caesar  ;  its  narrow  pathways  had  echoed 
to  the  tread  of  Roman  legions.  In  front  was  a  richly  cultivate  plain,  undu*- 
lating  gently  towards  the  Meuse,  whose  silver  current  wound  round  it  like 
a  garter ;  the  opposite  bank  being  formed  by  an  abrupt  wall  of  naked  rocks 
of  grey  gi*anite,  sparkling  with  its  brilliant  hues,  and  shining  doubly  in 
the  calm  stream  at  its  foot.  On  one  of  the  highest  cliffs,  above  an  angle 
of  the  river,  and  commanding  both  reaches  of  the  stream  for  a  consider- 
ble  way,  stood  Bouvigne ;  two  great  square  towers,  rising  above  a  bat- 
tlemented  wall,  pierced  with  long  loop-holes,  stood  out  against  the  clear 
sky ;  one  of  them,  taller  than  the  other,  was  surmounted  by  a  turret  at  the 
angle,  from  the  top  of  which  something  projected  laterally  like  a  beam. 

•*  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  timber  yonder  ?"  said  Laura. 

<*  Yes,"  said  I ;  ^*  It  is  the  very  thing  I've  been  looking  at,  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  could  mean." 

'*  Carry  your  eye  downward,"  said  she,  "  and  try  if  you  can't  make  out 
a  low  wail,  connecting  two  masses  of  rock  together ;  far,  far  down  ;  do 
you  see  it  ?" 

'*  I  see  a  large  archway,  with  some  ivy  over  it." 

'<  That's  it ;  that  was  the  great  entrance  to  the  'Schloss;'  befm'e  it  is  the 
fosse — a  huge  ditch  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  so  deep  as  to  permit  the  water  of 
the  Meuse,  when  flooded,  to  flow  into  it.  Well,  now,  if  you'll  look  again, 
you'll  see  that  the  great  beam  above  hangs  exactly  over  that  spot.  It  was 
one  of  the  rude  defences  of  the  time,  and  intended,  by  means  of  an  iroki 
]Miket,  which  hung  from  its  extremity,  to  hurl  great  rocks  and  stones  up^n 
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any  assailant  The  mechanism  can  still  be  traced,  by  which  it  was  moved 
back  and  loaded ;  the  piece  of  rope  which  opened  the  basket  at  each  dis- 
charge of  its  contents  was  there  not  many  years  ago.  There's  a  queer, 
uncouth  representation  of  the  ^panier  de  morte!  as  it  is  called  in  the 
*  Chronique,'  which  you  can  see  in  the  old  library  at  Rochepied.  But  here 
we  are  already  at  the  ferry .'^ 

As  she  spoke  we  had  just  reached  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  in  front 
was  a  beautifully  situated  little  village,  which,  escarped  in  the  mountaiOf 
presented  a  succession  of  houses,  at  different  elevations,  all  looking  towards 
the  stream.  They  were  mostly  covered  with  vines  and  honeysuckle,  and 
with  the  picturesque  outlines  of  gable  and  roof,  diamond  windows  and 
rustic  porches,  had  a  very  pleasing  effect 

As  I  looked,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  were  not  a  very 
equestrian  people :  the  little  pathways  that  traversed  their  village  bemg 
inaccessible,  save  to  foot-passengers,  frequently  ascending  by  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  or  rude  staircases  of  wood,  which  hung  here  and  there  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  in  any  thing  but  a  tempting  way ;  the  more  so,  as  they 
trembled  and  shook  with  every  foot  that  passed  over  them.  Little  mind* 
ful  of  this,  the  peasant  might  now  be  seen  leaning  over  their  frail  barriers, 
and  staring  at  the  unwonted  apparition  of  two  figures  on  horseback,  while 
I  was  endeavouring,  by  signs  and  gestures,  to  indicate  our  wish  to  cross 
over. 

At  last  a  huge  raft  appeared  to  move  from  beneath  the  willovrs  of  the 
opposite  bank,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  fastened  across  the  stream,  two 
men  proceeded  slowly  to  ferry  the  great  platform  over. 

Leading  our  horses  cautiously  forward,  we  embarked  in  this  frail  craft 

*<  Will  you  please  now  to  tell  me,  Mr.  O'Leary,"  said  Laiira,  in  the  easy 
tone  of  one  who  asked  for  information's  sake ;  '*  what  are  your  plans 
here  ?  for  up  to  this  moment  I  only  perceive  that  we  have  been  increasing 
the.  distance  between  us  and  Rochepied." 

*'  Quite  true,**  said  I ;  '<  but  you  know  we  agreed  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  to  find  our  way  back  through  the  forest.  Every  aUie  here  has  not 
only  its  brother,  but  a  large  family,  so  absolutely  alike,  no  one  could  dis- 
tinguish between  tliem ;  we  might  wander  for  weeks  without  extricating 
ourselves.** 

"  I  know  all  that,**  said  she,  somewhat  pettishly ;  "  still  my  question 
remains  unanswered :  what  do  you  mean  to  do  here  ?** 

*^  First  place,"  said  I,  with  the  affected  precision  of  one  who  had  long 
since  resolved  on  his  mode  of  proceeding ;  <<  first  place,  we'll  dine." 

I  stopped  here  to  ascertain  her  sentiments  on  this  part  of  my  arrange- 
ment   She  gave  a  short  nod,  and  I  proceeded — 

**  Having  dined,"  said  I,  <*  we'll  obtain  horses  and  a  caleche,  if  such  can 
be  found,  for  Rochepied." 

*<  Fve  told  you  already  there  are  no  such  things  here ;  they  never  see  a 
carriage  of  any  kind,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  and  there  Is  not  a 
horse  in  the  whole  village." 

<'  Perhaps  then,  there  may  be  a  chateau  near,  where,  on  making  known 
our  mishap,  we  might  be  able  ■** 

"  Oh,  that's  very  simple  as  far  as  you're  concerned,"  said  she,  with  a 
saucy  smile ;  *<  but  I'd  just  as  soon  not  have  this  adventure  published  over 
the  whole  country." 

Ha  I  by  Jove,  thought  I,  there's  a  consideration  completely  overlooked 
by  me ;  and  so  I  became  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  spoke  not  another 
word,  as  we  led  our  horses  up  the  little  rocky  causeway  towards  the 
Toison  D^or.    If* we  did  not  admire  the  litUe  aubei^  of  the  ''Golden 
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Fleece,'*  truly  the  fault  was  rather  our  own,  than  from  any  want  of  merit 
in  the  little  hostel  itself.  Situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  river, 
it  was  built  actually  over  the  stream,  the  door  fronting  it,  and  ap- 
proachable by  a  little  wooden  gallery,  along  which  a  range  of  orange 
trees  and  arbutus  were  tastefully  disposed,  scenting  the  whole  air  with 
their  fragrance.  As  we  walked  along,  we  caught  glimpses  of  several 
rooms  within,  neatly,  and  even  handsomely  furnished ;  and  one  salon  in 
particular,  where  books  and  music  lay  scattered  on  the  tables,  with  that 
air  of  habitation  so  pleasant  to  look  on. 

So  far  from  our  appearance  in  a  neighbourhood  thus  remote  and 
secluded  creating  any  surprise,  both  host  and  hostess  received  us  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  blended  with  a  mixture  of  cordial  civility,  very 
acceptable  at  the  moment. 

"  We  wish  to  dine  at  once,"  said  I,  as  I  handed  Laura  to  a  chair. 
*<  And  to  know  in  what  way  we  can  reach  Rochepied,"  said  she ;  ^  our 
horses  are  weary,  and  not  able  for  the  road." 

'*  For  the  dinner,  mademoiselle,  nothing  is  easier ;  but  as  to  getting  for* 

ward  to-night ^" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  mean  to-night — at  once." 

'<  Ah,  voila,"  said  he,  scratching  his  forehead  in  bewilderment ;  <*  we're 
not  accustomed  to  that,  never.  People  generally  stop  a  day  or  two ;  some 
spend  a  week  here,  and  have  horses  from  Dinant  to  meet  them." 

**  A  week  here  !**  exclaimed  she ;  '^  and  what  in  heaven's  name  can  they 
do  here  for  a  week  ?" 

"  Why,  there's  the  chateau,  mademoiselle,  the  chateau  of  Philip  de 
Bouvigne,  and  the  gardens  terraced  in  the  rock — and  there's  the  well  of 
St.  Sevres,  and  the  lie  de  Notre  Dame  aux  bois — and  then  there's  such 
capital  fishing  in  the  stream,  abundance  of  trout." 

**  Oh,  delightful,  I'm  sure,"  said  she,  impatiently  ;  *<  but  we  wish  to  get 
on  ;  so  just  set  your  mind  to  that,  like  a  worthy  man." 
^  "  Well,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done,"  replied  he ;  **  and  before  dinner's 
over,  perhaps  I  may  find  some  means  to  forward  you." 

With  this  he  left  the  room,  leaving  mademoiselle  and  myself  en  tete-a* 
tete.  And  here  let  me  confess,  never  did  any  man  feel  his  situation  more 
awkwardly  than  I  did  mine  at  that  moment,  and  before  any  of  my  younger 
and  more  ardent  brethren  censure  me,  let  me  at  least  <<  show  cause"  in  my 
'  defence.  First,  I  myself,  however  unintentionally,  had  brought  Mademoi- 
selle Laura  into  her  present  embarrassment ;  but  for  me,  and  the  con- 
founded roan,  she  had  been  at  that  moment  cantering  away  pleasantly  with 
the  Comte  D'Espagne  beside  her,  listening  to  his  ^^JUurettes^**  and  receiv- 
ing his  attentions.  Secondly,  I  was,  partly  from  bashfulness,  partly  from 
fear,  little  able  to  play  the  part  my  present  emergency  demanded,  which 
should  either  have  been  one  of  downright  indifference  and  ease,  or  some- 
thing of  a  more  tender  nature,  which  indeed  the  very  pretty  companion  of 
my  travels  might  have  perfectly  justified. 

'<  Well,"  said  she,  after  a  considerable  pause ;  ^  this  is  about  the  most 
ridiculous  scrape  I've  ever  been  involved  in.  What  will  they  think  at  the 
chateau  ?" 

"  If  they  saw  your  horse  when  be  bolted ** 

^0£  course  they  did,"  said  she;  *<but  what  could  they  do?  The 
Comte  D'Espagne  is  always  mounted  on  a  slow  horse,  he  couldn't  over- 
take me — ^then  the  maitres  couldn't  pass  the  grand  maitre." 

^  What,"  cried  I,  in  amazement ;  *<  I  don't  comprehend  you  perfectly.'*  t 
^  It's  quite  dear,  nevertheless,"  replied  she ;  **  but  I  see  you  don't  know 
.  the  rules  of  the  'chasse'  in  Flanden.'* 
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With  this  she  entered  into  a  dettil  of  the  laws  of  the  hunting  field, 
which  more  than  once  threw  me  into  fits  of  laughter.  It  seemed,  then, 
that  the  code  decided  that  each  horseman  who  folk>wed  the  hounds  should 
not  be  left  to  the  wilfulness  of  his  horse,  or  the  aspirings  of  his  amlntioD, 
83  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  chase*  It  was  no  momentary  supe- 
riority of  skill  or  steed — no  display  of  jockeyship — ^no  blood  that  decided 
this  momentous  question.  No,  that  was  arranged  on  principles  far  lees 
Tacillating  and  more  permanent,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hunting 
season,  by  which  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  certain,  that  the  grand  maitre 
was  always  to  ride  first.  His  pace  might  be  fast  or  it  might  be  slow,  but 
his  plaoe  was  there.  After  him  came  the  maitres,  the  people  in  scarlet, 
who,  in  right  of  paying  double  subscription,  were  thus  costumed  and  thus 
privileged ;  while  the  aspirants  in  green  followed  last,  their  smaller  con- 
tribution only  permitting  them  to  see  so  much  of  the  sport  as  their 
respectful  distance  opened  to  them ;  and  thus  that  indiscriminate  rush,  so 
observable  in  our  hunting  fields,  was  admirably  avoided  and  provided 
against.  It  was  no  headlong  piece  of  reckless  daring — no  impetuous  dash 
of  bold  horsemanship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  decorous  and  stately 
canter,  not  after  hounds,  but  after  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  red  coat  and 
a  brass  tube,  who  was  taking  a  quiet  airing,  in  the  pleasing  delusion  that 
he  was  hunting  an  animal  unknown. 

Woe  unto  the  man  who  forgot  his  place  in  the  procession ;  you  might  as 
well  walk  in  to  dinner  before  your  host,  under  the  pretence  that  you  were 
a  more  nimble  pedestrian.  Besides  this,  there  were  subordinate  rules  to  no 
end— -certain  notes  in  the  cor  de  chatse  were  royalties  of  the  grand  maitre ; 
the  maitres  possessed  others  as  their  privileges,  which  no  aspirant  dare 
venture  on.  There  were  quavers  for  one,  and  semiquavers  for  the  other.; 
and  in  fact  a  most  complicated  system  of  legislation  comprehended  every 
incident,  and  I  believe  every  accident  of  the  sport,  so  much,  that  I  can't 
trust  my  memory  as  to  whether  the  wretched  aspirants  were  not  limited  to 
tumbling  in  one  particular  direction,  which  if  so,  must  have  been  some- 
what of  a  tyranny,  seeing  they  were  but  men,  and  Belgians. 

*'  This  might  seem  all  very  absurd  and  very  fabulous,  if  I  referred  to  a 
number  of  years  back  ;  but  when  I  say  that  the  code  exists  still,  in  the 
year  of  grace,  — '43,  what  will  they  say  at  Melton  or  Grantham  ?  So 
you  may  imagine,"  said  Laura,  on  concluding  her  description,  which  she 
gave  with  much  humour,  *<  how  manifold  your  transgressions  have  bc^n' 
this  day  ;  you  have  ofiended  the  grand  maitre,  maitres,  and  aspirants  in 
one  eaup  $  you  have  broken  up  the  whole  ^  order  of  their  going.'  " 

^  And  run  away  with  the  belle  of  the  chateau,"  added  I ;  *^p<mr  eomble 
de  hardiessel* 

She  did  not  seem  half  to  reUsh  my  jest,  howevar ;  and  gave  a  little 
shake  of  the  head,  as  though  to  say — 

«  You're  not  out  of  that  scrape,  yet.* 

Thus  did  we  chat  over  our  dinner,  which  was  really  excell^t ;  the  host's 
eulogy  on  the  Mouse  trout  being  admirably  sustained  by  their  merits ;  nor 
did  lus  fiask  of  Haut  Brion  lower  the  character  of  his  cellar.  Still  no 
note  of  preparation  seemed  to  indicate  any  arrangements  for  our  dqiar- 
ture;  and  although,  sooth  to  say,  I  could  have  reconciled  myself  wonder- 
fully to  the  inconvenience  of  the  Toison  D'or  for  the  whole  week  if  neces- 
sary, Laura  was  becoming  momentarily  more  impatient,  as  she  said — 

'<  Do  see,  if  they  are  getting  anything  like  a  carriage  ready,  or  even 
horses ;  we  can  ride,  if  they'll  only  get  us  animals." 

As  I  entered  the  little  kitchen  of  ^e  inn,  I  found  my  host  stretdbed  at 
ease  in  a  wicker  chair,  surrounded  ligf  a  little  atmosphere  of  smoke^  through 
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which  his  great  round  face  loomed  like  the  moon  in  the  grotesqae  engrav- 
ings one  sees  in  old  spelling-books.  So  far  from  giving  himself  any  unne- 
cessary trouble  about  our  departure,  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  stove,  contenting  himself  with  a  wholesome  monologue  on 
the  impossibility  of  our  desires ;  and  that  great  Flemish  consolation,  that 
however  we  might  chafe  at  first,  time  would  calm  us  in  the  end. 

After  a  fruitless  interrogation  about  the  means  of  proceeding,  I  asked 
if  there  were  no  chateau  in  the  vicinity  where  horses  could  be  bor- 
rowed? 

He  replied,  "  No,  not  one,  for  miles  round." 

'<  Is  there  no  tnaire  in  the  village-^where  is  he  r* 

"  I  am  the  maire,'*  replied  he,  with  a  conscious  dignity. 

Alas  I  thought  I,  as  the  functionary  of  Giv^t  crossed  my  mind,  why 
did  I  not  remember  that  the  maire  is  always  the  most  stupid  of  the  whole 
community. 

<<  Then  I  think,*'  said  I,  after  a  brief  silence,  ''  we  had  better  see  the 
cur^  at  once."  * 

**  I  thought  so,**  was  the  8ententi6iis  reply. 

Without  troubling  my  head  why  he  *^  thought  so,"  I  begged  that  the 
cur6  might  be  informed  that  a  gentleman  at  the  inn  begged  to  speak  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes." 

<*  The  Pere  Jos6, 1  suppose  ?"  said  the  host,  significantly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  Jos^  or  Pierre,  it's  alike  to  me." 

'<  He  is  there  in  waiting  this  half^hour,"  said  the  host,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  to  a  small  salon  off  the  kitchen. 

<*  Indeed,"  said  I ;  '*  how  very  polite  the  attention ;  I'm  really  most 
gratefuL" 

With  which,  without  delaying  another  moment,  I  pushed  open  the  door 
and  entered. 

The  Pere  Jose  was  a  short,  ruddy,  astute-looking  man  of  about  fifty, 
dressed  in  the  canonical  habit  of  a  Flemish  priest,  which,  from  time  and 
wear,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  freshness.  He  had  barely  time  to  un- 
fasten a  huge  napkin  which  he  had  tied  around  his  neck,  during  his  devo* 
tion  to  a  great  mess  of  vegetable  soup,  when  I  made  my  bow  to  him. 

**  The  P^re  Jos^,  I  believe,"  said  I,  as  I  took  my  seat  opposite  to  him. 

**  That  unworthy  priest,"  said  he,  wiping  his  lips  and  throwing  up  his 
eyes  with  an  expression  not  wholly  devotional. 

"  Pere  Josd,"  resumed  I,  <<  a  youns;  lady  and  myself,  who  have  just 
arrived  here  with  weary  horses,  stand  m  need  of  your  kind  assistance." 
Here  he  pressed  my  hand  gently,  as  if  to  assure  me  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  my  man,  and  I  went  on  :  **  We  must  reaoh  Rochepied  to-night ;  now 
will  you  try  and  assist  us  at  this  conjuncture?  we  are  complete  strangers." 

<*  Enough,  enough  I"  said  he.  **Vm  sorry  you  are  constrained  for 
time.  This  is  a  sweet  little  place  for  a  few  days'  sojourn.  But  if,"  said  he, 
**  it  ean't  be,  you  shall  have  every  aid  in  my  power.  I'll  send  off  to  Poll  de 
Vache  for  his  mule  and  oar.  You  don't  mind  a  little  shaking,"  said  he^ 
smiling. 

*<  It's  no  time  to  be  fastidious,  Pere ;  and  the  lady  is  an  excellent  tra- 
veller." 

*'  The  mule  is  a  good  beast,  and  will  bring  you  in  three  hours,  or  even 
less**'  8o  saying  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
with  which  he  despatched  a  boy  from  the  inn,  telling  him  to  make  every 
liastOb  ^*  And  now,  monsieur,  may  I  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects  to 
madenoiselle?" 

**  Most  certainly,  Pere  Jos^ ;  she  will  be  but  loo  happy  to  add  her 
thanks  to  mine  for  what  you  have  .done  for  us." 
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^  Say  rather,  for  what  I  am  about  to  do,**  said  he  smiliiig. 

''  The  will  18  half  the  deed,  father." 

^*  A  good  adage,  and  an  old,"  replied  he,  while  he  proceeded  to  arrange 
his  drapery,  and  make  himself  as  presentable  as  the  nature  of  his  ooetome 
would  admit. 

<<  This  was  a  rapid  business  of  yours,"  said  he,  as  be  smoothed  down 
bis  few  locks  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
-    **  Tliat  it  was  P^re — a  regular  runaway." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  said  he.  '*  I  said  so,  the  moment  I  saw  you  at 
the  ferry." 

The  padre  is  no  bad  judge  of  horse-flesh,  thought  I,  to  detect  the 
condition  of  our  beasts  at  that  distance. 

**  There's  something  for  me,"  said  I  to  Madame  Guyon.  **  Look  yon« 
der!  See  how  their  cattle  are  blowing!  They've  lost  no  time^  and 
neither  will  I :  and  with  that  I  put  on  my  gown  and  came  up  here." 

<*  How  considerate  of  you,  P^re ;  you  saw  we  should  need  your  help.* 

<*  Of  course  I  did,'*  said  he,  chuckUng.  "  Of  tx)ur8e  I  did.  Old  Gre- 
goire,  here,  is  so  stupid  and  so  indolent  that  I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  myself.     But  he*s  the  maire,  and  one  can't  quarrel  with  him." 

<<  Very  true,"  said  I.  "  A  functionary  has  a  hundred  opportunities  of 
doing  civil  tilings,  or  the  reverse." 

<<  That's  exactly  the  case,"  said  the  P^re.  **  Without  him  we  should 
have  no  law  on  our  side.     It  would  be  all  sous  la  CheminiCi  as  they  say." 

The  expression  was  new  to  me,  and  I  imagined  the  good  priest  to 
mean,  that  witliout  the  magistrature,  respect  for  the  laws  might  as  well 
be  up  the  chimney.  ^*  And,  now,  if  you  allow  me,  we*ll  pay  our  duty  to 
the  lady,"  said  the  P^re  Jos6,  when  he  had  completed  his  toilette  to  his 
satisfaction. 

When  tlie  ceremonial  of  presenting  the  P^e  was  over,  I  informed 
Laura  of  his  great  kindness  in  our  bdialf,  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
to  provide  us  with  an  equipage. 

*'  A  sorry  one,  I  fear,  mademoiselle,"  interposed  he  with  a  bow.  **But 
I  believe  there  are  few  circumstances  in  life  when  people  are  more  willing 
to  endure  sacrifices." 

• 

<*  Then  monsieur  has  explained  to  you  our  position,"  said  Laura,  half 
blushing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  adventure. 

*<  Every  thing,  my  dear  young  lady,  every  thing.  Don't  let  the  thought 
give  you  any  uneasiness,  however.  I  listen  to  stranger  stories  every  day.** 

'<  Taste  that  Haut-Brion,  P^e,"  said  I,  wishing  to  give  the  conversation 
a  turn,  as  I  saw  Laura  felt  uncomfortable,  '<  and  give  me  your  opinion  of 
it     To  my  judgment  it  seems  excellent." 

*'  And  your  judgment  is  unimpeachable  in  more  respects  than  that,'* 
said  the  P^re,  with  a  significant  look,  which  fortunately  was  not  seen  by 
mademoiselle. 

Confound  him,  said  I  to  myself;  I  must  try  another  tack.  <<  We  were 
remarking,  P^e  Jos^  as  we  came  along  that  very  picturesque  river,  the 
Chateau  de  Bouvigne — a  fine  thing  in  its  time,  it  must  have  been." 

<<  You  know  the  story,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  P^e. 

,^'  Mademoiselle  was  relating  it  to  me  on  the  way,  and  indeed  I  am  mo8l 
anxious  to  hear  tlie  denouement^ 

'*  It  was  a  sad  one,"  said  he  slowly*  III  show  you  the  spot  where  Henri 
fell — the  stone  that  marks  the  place." 

**  Oh,  P^re  Josi,"  said  Laura,  '*I  must  stop  vou— indeed  I  must— ^nr 
the  whole  interest  of  mv  narrative  will  be  nuned.  You  forget  that 
monsieur  has  not  beard  the  tale  out" 
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<<  Ah !  ma  foi<,  I  beg  pardon — a  thousand  pardons.  Mademoiselle  then 
knows  Bouvigne?" 

"  Fve  been  here  once  before,  but  only  part  of  a  morning.  I've  seen 
nothing  but  the  outer  court  of  the  chateau  and  the  fosse  du  traitrer 

"  So,  so ;  you  know  it  all  I  perceive,"  said  he,  smiling  pleasantly.  "  Are 
you  too  much  fatigued  for  a  walk  that  far  ?" 

"  Shall  we  have  time  ?"  said  Laura :  "  that's  the  question." 

"  Abundance  of  time.  Jocot  can't  be  here  for  an  hour  yet  at  soonest. 
And,  if  you  allow  me,  I'll  give  all  the  necessary  directions  before  we 
leave,  so  that  you'll  not  be  delayed  ten  minutes  on  your  return." 

While  Laura  went  in  search  of  her  hat,  I  again  proffered  my  thanks  to 
the  kind  P^re  for  all  his  good  nature,  expressing  the  strong  desire  I  felt 
for  some  opportunity  of  requital. 

<*  Be  happy,"  said  the  good  man,  squeezing  my  hand  affectionately ; 
**  that's  the  way  you  can  best  repay  me." 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  follow  the  precept  in  your  society,  P^e 
Jose,"  said  I,  overcome  by  the  cordiality  of  the  old  man's  manner. 

"  I  have  made  a  great  many  so,  indeed,"  said  he.  "  The  five-and- 
thirty  years  I  have  lived  in  Bouvigne  have  not  been  without  their  fruit" 

Laura  joined  us  here,  and  we  took  the  way  together  towards  the 
chateau,  the  priest  discoursing  all  the  way  on  the  memorable  features  of 
the  place,  its  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  site. 

As  we  ascended  the  steep  path  which,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leads  to  the 
chateau,  groups  of  pretty  children  came  flocking  about  us,  presenting 
bouquets  for  our  acceptance,  and  even  scattering  flowers  in  our  path. 
This  simple  act  of  village  courtesy  struck  us  both  much,  and  we  could 
not  help  feeling  touched  by  the  graceful  delicacy  of  the  little  ones,  who 
tripped  away  ere  we  could  reward  them;  neither  could  I  avoid  remarking 
to  Laura  on  the  perfect  good  understanding  that  seemed  to  subsist  be- 
tween P^re  Jos^  and  the  children  of  his  flock — the  paternal  fondness  on 
one  side,  and  the  filial  reverence  on  the  other.  As  we  conversed  thus,  we 
came  in  front  of  a  great  arched  doorway,  in  a  curtain  wall  connecting  two 
massive  fragments  of  rock.  In  front  lay  a  deep  fosse,  traversed  by  a 
narrow  wall,  scarce  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  venture  on.  Below, 
the  tangled  weeds  and  ivy  concealed  the  dark  abyss,  which  was  full  eighty 
feet  in  depth. 

'<  Look  up,  now,"  said  Laura,  <<  you  must  bear  the  features  of  this  spot 
in  mind  to  understand  the  story.  Don't  forget  where  that  beam  projects 
— do  you  mark  it  well  ?" 

"He'll  get  a  better  notion  of  it  from  the  tower,"  said  the  P6re.  **  Shall 
I  assist  you  across  ?" 

Without  any  aid,  however,  Laura  trod  the  narrow  pathway,  and  has- 
tened along  up  the  steep  and  time-worn  steps  of  the  old  tower.  As  we 
emerged  upon  the  battlements  we  stood  for  a  moment,  overcome  by  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect.  Miles  upon  miles  of  rich  landscape  lay  be- 
neath us,  glittering  in  the  red,  brown,  and  golden  tints  of  autmnn, — that 
gorgeous  livery  which  the  year  puts  on  ere  it  dons  the  sad-coloured  mantle 
of  winter.  The  great  forest,  too,  was  touched  here  and  there  with  that 
light  brown,  the  first  advance  of  the  season ;  while  the  river  reflected 
every  tint  in  its  calm  tide,  as  though  it  abo  would  sympathize  with  the 
changes  around  it. 

While  the  P^re  Jose  continued  to  point  out  each  place,  or  mark  or  note 
in  the  vast  plain,  interweaving  in  his  descriptions  some  chance  bit  of 
antiquarian  or  historic  lore,  we  were  forcibly  struck  by  the  thorough  inti-- 
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inacy  he  possessed  with  all  the  features  of  the  locality,  and  could  not  help 
complimenting  him  upon  it. 

"  Yes,  fML  foii*  said  he,  "  I  know  every  rock  and  crevice,  every  old 
tree  and  rivulet  for  miles  round.  In  the  long  life  I  have  passed  here, 
each  day  has  brought  me  among  these  scenes  with  some  traveller  or 
other ;  and  albeit  they  who  visit  us  here  have  little  thought  for  the  pic- 
turesque, few  are  unmoved  by  this  peaceful  and  lovely  valley.  You'd 
little  suspect,  mademoiselle,  how  many  have  passed  through  my  hands 
here,  in  these  five-and-tliirty  years.  I  keep  a  record  of  their  names, 
though,  in  which  I  must  beg  you  will  kindly  inscribe  yours." 

Laura  blushed  at  the  proposition  which  should  thus  commemorate  her 
misadventure ;  while  I  mumbled  out  something  about  our  being  mere 
passing  strangers,  unknown  in  the  land. 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  replied  the  inexorable  father.  "  I'll  have  your 
names — ay,  autographs,  too !" 

'*  The  sun  seems  very  low,"  said  Laura,  as  she  pointed  to  the  west, 
where  already  a  blaze  of  red  golden  light  was  spreading  over  the  horkon: 
'<  I  think  we  must  hasten  our  departure." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  P^r^  <*  and  I'll  conduct  you  by  an  easier 
path  than  we  came  up  by."  With  that  he  unlocked  a  small  postern  in  the 
curtain  wall,  and  led  us  across  a  neatly-shaven  lawn  to  a  little  barbican, 
where,  again  unlocking  a  door,  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a 
small  garden  terraced  in  the  native  rock.  The  labour  of  forming  it  must 
have  been  immense,  as  every  shovel-full  of  earth  was  carried  from  the 
plain  beneath  ;  and  here  were  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  in  the  midst  a  tiny  jet  dteau^  which,  as  we  entered,  seemed  magically 
to  salute  us  with  its  refreshing  plash.  A  little  bench,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  river  from  a  different  aspect,  invited  us  to  sit  down  for  a  moment. 
Indeed,  each  turn  of  the  way  seduced  us  by  some  new  beauty,  and  we 
could  have  lingered  on  for  hours.  As  for  me,  forgetful  of  the  past,  care- 
less of  the  future,  I  was  totally  wrapped  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  Laura  herself  seemed  so  enchanted  by  the  spot,  that  she  sat, 
silently  gazing  on  the  tranquil  scene,  and  apparently  lost  in  delighted 
reverie.  A  low  faint  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  looked ;  and  I  thought  I 
could  see  a  tremulous  motion  of  her  eyelid,  as  though  a  tear  were  strug- 
gling within  it :  my  heart  beat  powerfully  against  my  side.  I  turned  to 
see  where  was  the  P^re.  He  had  gone.  I  looked  again,  and  saw  him 
standing  on  a  point  of  rock  far  beneath  us,  and  waving  his  handkercluef 
as  a  signal  to  some  one  in  the  valley.  Never  was  there  such  a  situation 
as  mine — never  was  mortal  man  so  placed.  I  stole  my  hand  carelessly 
along  the  bench  till  it  touched  hers,  but  she  moved  not  away — no,  her  mind 
seemed  quite  pre-occupied.  I  bad  nevgr  seen  her  profile  before,  and  truly 
it  was  very  beautifuL  All  the  vivacity  of  her  temperament  calmed  down 
by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  her  features  had  that  character  of  placid 
loveliness  which  seemed  only  wanting  to  make  her  perfectly  handsome* 
i  wished  to  speak,  and  could  not  I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  dared  to 
say  '*  Laura,"  I  could  have  gone  on  bravely  afterwards, — but  it  would  not 
come.  ^*  Amen  stuck  in  my  throat."  Twice  I  got  half-way  and  covered 
my  retreat  by  a  short  cough.  Only  think  what  a  change  in  my  destiny 
another  syllable  might  have  caused !  It  was  exactly  as  my  second  effort 
proved  fruitless,  that  a  delicious  sound  of  music  swelled  up  froQOi  the  glen 
beneath,  and  floated  through  the  air — a  chorus  of  young  voices  aitiflnng 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hymn.  Never  was  any  thing  m(Mre  charming*  The 
notes,  softened  as  they  rose  on  high,  seemed  almost  like  a  seraph's  soog — 
now  raifiing  the  soul  to  high  and  holy  thought*«-iiow  ^hrilVw  ,withia  the 
I»eart  with*  a  very  ecstasy  of  delight* 
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At  length  they  paused,  the  last  cadence  melted  slowly  away»  and  all 
was  still — we  did  not  dare  to  move — ^when  Laura  touched  my  hand  gently 
and  whispered : — 

**'  Hark !  there  it  is  again  :*'  and  at  the  instant  the  voices  broke  forth, 
but  into  a  more  joyous  measure.  It  was  one  of  those  sweet  peasant- 
carolings  which  breathe  of  the  light  heart  and  the  simple  life  of  the  cottage. 

The  words  came  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  listened,  and  at  length  I  could 
trace  the  refrain  wliich  closed  each  verse. 

**  Puisque  I'herbe  et  la  flenr  parlent  mieuz  que  lea  mots 
Puisque  un  aveu  d'  amour  s  exhale  de  la  rose, 
Que  le  *  me  n'  oublie  pas'  de  souvenir  s'  arrosc, 
Que  le  laurier  dit  Gloire  1  et  le  cypres  sanglots." 

At  last  the  wicket  of  the  garden  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  procession  of 
young  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  white  roses  in  their  hair,  and  carry- 
ing bouquets  each  in  their  hands,  entered,  and  with  steady  step  came  for- 
ward. We  watched  them  attentively,  believing  that  they  were  celebrating 
some  little  devotional  pilgrimage,  when,  to  our  surprise,  they  approached 
where  we  sat,  and  with  a  lowly  courtesy,  each  dropped  her  bouquet  at 
Laura's  feet,  whispering  in  a  low  silver  voice  as  they  passed — **  May  thy 
feet  always  tread  upon  flowers." 

Ere  we  could  speak  our  surprise  and  admiration  of  this  touching  scenes 
for  it  was  such,  in  all  its  simplicity,  they  were  gone,  and  the  last  notes  of 
their  chant  were  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

'<  How  beautiful,  how  very  beautiful,"  said  Laura ;  "  I  shall  never  for- 
get this." 

<*  Nor  I,"  said  I,  making  a  desperate  effort  at  I  know  not  what  avowal, 
which  the  appearance  of  the  Pere  at  once  put  to  flight.  He  had  just  seen 
the  boy  returning  along  the  river  side  with  the  mule  and  cart,  and  came 
to  apprise  us  that  we  had  better  descend. 

^*  It  will  be  very  late,  indeed,  before  we  reach  Dinant ;  we  shall  scarcely 
get  there  before  midnight." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  there  much  earlier ;  it  is  now  past  six ;  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  you  can  be  en  route,     I  shall  not  cause  you  much  delay." 

Ah,  thought  I,  the  good  father  is  still  dreaming  about  his  album  ;  we 
must  indulge  his  humour,  which  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  requital  for  all  his 
politeness. 

As  we  entered  the  parlour  of  the  Toison  D'Or,  we  found  the  host  in  all 
the  bravery  of  his  Sunday  suit,  with  a  light-brown  wig,  and  stockings, 
blue  as  the  heaven  itself,  standing  waiting  our  arrival.  The  hostess,  too, 
stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  great  quilted 
jupe^  and  a  cap,  whose  ears  descended  half  way  to  her  waist.  On  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  two  wax  candles,  of  that  portentous 
isize  that  we  see  in  chapels.  Between  them  there  lay  a  great  open  volume, 
which  at  a  glance  I  guessed  to  be  the  priest's  album.  Not  comprehending 
what  the  worthy  host  and  hostess  meant  by  their  presence,  I  gave  a  look 
of  interrogation  to  the  P^re,  who  quickly  whispered — 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing ;  they  are  only  the  witnesses." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at  the  idea  of  this  formality,  nor  could 
Laura  refrain  either,  when  I  explained  to  her  what  they  came  for.  How- 
ever, time  passed — the  jingle  of  the  bells  on  the  mule's  harness  warned  us 
that  our  equipage  waited ;  and  I  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  and  handed  It 
to  Laura. 

"  I  wish  he  could  excuse  me  from  performing  this  ceremtODyy"  said 
she^  holding  back ;  <<  I  reaUy  am  quite  enough  ashamed  already «" 
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"  What  says  mademoiselle  ?"  inquired  the  P6r6,  as  she  spoke  in  English. 
I  translated  her  remark,  when  he  broke  in — 

"Oh,  you  must  comply;  it's  only  a  formality,  bat  atill  every  one 
does  it." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  in  English ;  **  indulge  the  old  man ;  he  is  evi- 
dently bent  on  this  whim,  and  let  us  not  leave  him  disappointed.'* 

'<  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  she ;  *'  on  your  head,  Mr.  0*L«iry,  be  the  whole 
of  this  day's  indiscretion ;"  and  so  saying  she  took  the  pen  and  wrote  her 
name,  '*  Laura  Alicia  Muddleton." 

"  Now,  then,  for  my  turn,"  said  I,  advancing ;  but  the  Vtr^  took  the  pen 
from  her  fingers,  and  proceeded  carefully  to  dry  the  writing  with  a  scrap 
of  blotting  paper. 

"  On  this  side,  monsieur,"  said  he,  turning  over  the  page  ;  **  we  do  the 
whol^  affair  in  orderly  fashion,  you  see  ;  put  your  name  there,  with  the 
date,  and  the  day  of  the  week." 

<*  Will  that  do  ?"  said  I,  as  I  pushed  over  the  book  towards  him,  where 
certainly  the  least  imposing  specimen  of  calligraphy  the  volume  contained, 
now  stood  confessed. 

**What  a  droll  name,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  peered  at  it  through  his 
spectacles.     "  How  do  you  pronoimce  it  ?" 

While  I  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  the  father  into  the  mystery  of  my 
Irish  appellation,  the  maire  and  the  mayoress  had  both  appended  their 
signatures  on  either  page. 

*<  Well,  I  suppose  now  we  may  depart  at  last,"  said  Laura ;  '*  it's  getting 
very  late." 

"Yes,"  said  I  aloud ;  "we  must  take  the  road  now;  there  is  nothing 
more,  I  fancy,  P^re  Jos^  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  is,  though,"  said  he  laughing 

But  at  the  same  moment  the  galloping  of  horses  and  the  crash  of 
wheels  were  heard  without,  and  a  carriage  drew  up  in  the  street — down 
went  the  steps  with  a  crash — several  people  rushed  along  the  little  gal- 
lery till  the  very  house  shook  with  their  tread.  The  door  of  the  saUm 
was  now  banged  wide,  and  in  rushed  Colonel  Muddleton,  followed  by  the 
count,  the  abb^  and  an  elderly  lady. 

"Where  is  he?"— "Where  is  she?"— "Where  is  her"— "Where  is 
she  ?" — "  Where  are  they  ?"  screamed  they  in  confusion,  one  after  the  other. 

"  Laura,  Laura,"  cried  the  old  colonel,  clasping  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  "  I  didn't  expect  this  from  you. 

"  Monsieur  O'  Lear}',  vous  etes  im- 

Before  the  count  could  finish,  the  abb^  interposed  between  ns,  and 
snid : — 

"  No,  no !  Everything  may  be  arranged.  Tell  me,  in  one  word,  is  it 
over?" 

"  Is  what  over  ?"  said  I,  in  a  state  two  degrees  worse  than  insanity ; 
*  Is  what  over  ?" 

"Are  you  married  ?"  whispered  he. 

"  No :  bless  your  heart — ^never  thought  of  it." 

"  Oh  the  wretch !"  screamed  the  old  lady,  and  went  off  into  strong 
kickings  on  the  sofa. 

"  It's  a  bad  affair,"  said  the  abb^  in  a  low  voice ;  "  take  my  advice 

propose  to  marry  her  at  once." 

"  Yes,  parbieu  /"  said  the  little  count,  twisting  his  moustaches  in  a 
fierce  manner ;  "  there  is  but  one  road  to  take  here." 

Now,  though  unquestionably  but  half  an  hour  before,  when  seated 
beside  the  lovely  Laura  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau,  such  a  thought 
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would  have  filled  me  with  delight,  now,  the  same  propositioDy  accom- 
panied by  a  threat,  stirred  up  all  my  iadignation  and  resistance. 

*^  Not  on  compulsion,"  said  Sir  John ;  and  truly  there  was  reason  in 
the  speech. 

But,  indeed,  before  I  could  reply,  the  attentions  of  all  were  drawn  to- 
wards Laura  herself,  who  from  laughing  violently  at  first,  had  now  become 
hysterical,  and  continued  to  laugh  and  cry  at  intervals ;  and,  as  the  old 
lady  continued  her  manipulations  with  a  candlestick  on  an  oak  table 
near,  while  the  colonel  shouted  for  various  unattainable  remedies  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  the  scene  was  anything  but  decorous, — the  abbe,  who  alone 
seemed  to  preserve  his  sanity,  having  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
the  little  count  from  strangling  me  with  his  own  hands — such,  at  least,  his 
violent  gestures  seemed  to  indicate.  As  for  the  priest,  and  the  maire, 
and  the  she  maire,  they  had  all  fled  long  before.  There  appeared  now 
but  one  course  for  me,  which  was  to  fly  also.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  intemperance  the  count  might  not  commit,  under  his  present  excite- 
ment. It  was  clear  they  were  all  labouring  under  a  delusion,  which 
nothing  at  the  present*  moment  could  dispel.  A  nod  from  the  abb6 
and  a  motion  towards  the  open  door  decided  my  wavering  resolution.'  I 
rushed  out,  over  the  gallery,  and  down  the  road,  not  knowing  whither, 
nor  caring. 

I  might  as  well  try  to  clironicle  the  sensations  of  my  raving  intellect, 
in  my  first  fever  of  boyhood,  as  convey  any  notion  of  what  passed  through 
my  brain  for  the  next  two  hours.  I  sat  on  a  rock  beside  the  river,  vaimy 
endeavouring  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  which  only  presented  to 
me  a  vast  chaos  of  a  wood  and  a  crusader,  a  priest  and  a  lady,  veal 
cutlets  and  music,  a  big  book,  an  old  lady  in  fits,  and  a  man  in  sky-blue 
stockings.  The  rolling  of  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  near  me,  aroused 
me  for  a  second,  but  I  could  not  well  say  why,  and  all  was  again  still, 
and  I  sat  there  alone. 

*^  He  must  be  somewhere  near  this,"  said  a  voice,  as  I  heard  the  tread 
of  footsteps  approaching :  "  this  is  his  hat.  Ah,  here  he  is  !"  At  the 
same  moment  the  abbe  stood  beside  me. 

*'  Come  along,  now ;  don't  stay  here  in  the  cold,"  said  he,  taking  me 
by  the  arm.  **  They're  all  gone  home  two  hours  ago.  I  have  remained 
to  ride  back  the  nag  in  the  morning. 

I  followed  without  a  word. 

**  Ma  foi  /"  said  he,  *<  it  is  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  where  I  could 
n3t  see  my  way  through  a  difficulty.  What,  in  heaven's  name,  were  you 
about  ?    What  was  your  plan  ?** 

^^  Give  me  half  an  hour  in  peace,"  said  I,  '*  and  if  Fm  not  deranged 
before  it's  over,  I'll  tell  you." 

The  abb^  complied,  and  I  fulfilled  my  promise — though,  in  good  sooth 
the  shouts  of  laughter  with  which  he  received  mv  story  caused  many  an 
interruption.  When  I  had  finished,  he  began  and  leisurely  proceeded  to 
inform  me  that  Bouvigne's  great  celebrity  was  as  a  place  for  run-a-way 
couples  to  get  married ;  that  the  inn  of  the  Gol4l^n  Fleece  was  known 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  P^re  Josh's  reputation  wide  as  the 
archbishop  of  Ghent's ;  and  as  to  the  phrase,  "  sous  la  Cheminte^  it  is 
only  applied  to  a  clandestine  marriage,  which  is  called  a  *'  Marriage  sows 
la  Cheminie^ 

.  "  Now  I,"  continued  he,  "  can  readily  believe  every  word  you've  told 
me,  yet  there's  not  another  person  in  Rochepied  would  credit  a  syllable 
of  it.  Never  hope  for  an  explanation.  In  fact,  before  you  were  listened 
to,  there  are  at  least  two  duels  to  fight — the  coloQpl  first,  and  then 
D'Espagne.    I  know  I.aura  welWshe'U  let  tbe  affair  have  idl  ltd  eckt 
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before  she  will  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  in  fact,  your  executors  may  be 
able  to  clear  your  character — you'll  never  do  so,  in  your  lifetime.  Don't 
go  back  there,"  said  the  abb^,  *'  at  least  for  the  present.'' 

"  I'll  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  them,"  cried  I,  in  desperation  5  "  Fm  nigh 
deranged  as  it  is — the  memory  of  this  confounded  affair " 

**  Will  make  you  laugh  yet,"  said  the  abbe.  <<  And  now  good-night,  or 
rather  good-by — I  start  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  may  not  meet 
again." 

He  promised  to  forward  my  efiects  to  Dinant,  and  we  parted. 

'<  Monsieur  will  have  a  single  bed,"  said  the  housemaid,  in  answer  to 
my  summons. 

*<  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  muttering,  I  fear  very  like  an  oath. 

Morning  broke  in  through  the  half-closed  curtains,  with  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  ripple  of  the  gentle  river.  A  balmy  air  stirred  the  leaves, 
and  the  sweet  valley  lay  in  all  its  peaceful  beauty  before  me. 

'<  Well,  well,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  '^  it  was  a  queer  adventure ;  and 
there's  no  saying  what  might  have  happened  had  they  been  only  ten 
minutes  later.  Fd  give  a  Napoleon  to  know  what  Laura  thinks  of  it 
i)ow.     But  I  must  not  delay  here — the  very  villagers  will  laugh  at  me." 

I  eat  my  breakfast  rapidly,  and  called  for  my  bill.  The  sum  was  a 
mere  trifle,  and  I  was  just  adding  something  to  it,  when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door. 

**  Come  in,"  said  I,  and  the  P^e  entered. 

<<  How  sadly  unfortunate,"  began  he^  when  I  interrupted  him  at  once, 
by  assuring  him  of  his  mistake ;  that  we  were  no  run-a-way  couple  at  all, 
had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  being  married,  and  in  fact  owed  our 
whole  disagreeable  adventure  to  his  ridiculous  misconception. 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  that  now"  growled  out  the  P^e,  in  a  very  different 
accent  from  his  former  one.  <*  You  may  pretend  what  you  like,  but,"  and 
he  spoke  in  a  determined  tone,  "  you'll  pay  my  bill." 

**  Your  bill,"  said  I,  waxing  wroth.  "  What  have  I  had  from  you — 
how  am  I  your  debtor  ?    I  should  like  to  hear." 

"  And  you  shall,"  said  he,  drawing  forth  a  long  document  from  a  pocket 
in  his  cassock.  "  Here  it  is."  He  handed  me  the  paper,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  accurate  copy  : — 

Noces  de  Mi  Lord  O'Leary  et  Mademoiselle  Mi  Ladi  de  Muddleton. 


Two  conversations — preliminary,  admonitory,  and  consolatory 

Advice  to  the  young  couple,  with  moral  maxims  interspersed 

Soir^,  and  society  at  wme  .  . 

Guide  to  the  Chateau,  with  details  artistic,  and  antiquarian 

Eight  Children  with  flowers,  at  half  a  franc  each 

Fees  at  the  Chateau  •..,.. 

Chorus  of  Virgins,  at  one  franc  per  virgin 

Roses  for  Virgins  ...... 

M.  le  Mairc  et  Madame  **en  grande  tenue" 

Book  of  Registry,  setting  forth  the  date  of  the  Marriage 
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"  The  devil  take  it,"  said  I ;  "it  was  no  marriage  at  all." 
"  Yes,  but  it  was  though,"  said  he.     "  It's  your  own  fault  if  you  can't 
take  care  of  your  wife." 

The  noise  of  his  reply  brought  the  host  and  hostess  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  though  I  resisted  manfully  for  a  time,  there  was  no  use  in 
prolonging  a  hopeless  contest,  and  with  a  melancholy  sigh,  I  disbursed 
my  wedding  expenses,  and  with  a  hearty  malediction  on  Bouvigne,  its  cha- 
teau— its  inn — its  P6re — its  maire — and  its  virgins — I  took  the  road  towards 

NamuTi  and  Beyer  lifted  mjr  head»  tiUI  had  left  the  place  milea  behi»liiie« 
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THE  LOVERS  OP  MONTMORENCY.   LIB  AMAK8  Dl  MONTMORENCY. 

TaxatLATSD  VmOM  THB  VRSRCB  09.C00VT  ALrSBD  OB  TIAVT* 

Ye  spirits  who  know  all,  were  they  unhappy. 

In  these  three  days  reserved,  these  three  last  days? 

You  saw  them  both  depart,  one  g^ave  and  young. 

One  youne  and  joyous — a  most  careless  slave 

Hung  to  the  right  arm  of  her  dreaming  lover. 

As  is  a  vase  unto  a  shrine,  and  balanced 

The  while  she  walked,  by  his  elastic  shoulder. 

Like  Judah's  harp  upon  the  willow  bouffh— 

Smiling,  her  eyes  uprdsed,  his  hand  in  hers, 

So  went  she,  counting  trees  on  the  road  side ; 

Pausing  behind  that  sne  miffht  pluck  some  flower. 

And  then  returning,  bounding  tnro'  the  dust. 

She  stayed  him  by  the  coat,  embraced  him,  laid 

Her  blossom  on  his  hair,  and  sang  and  talked 

Of  all  the  passers  by,  and  that  rich  vale 

Like  a  broad  carpet  spreading  at  her  feet, 

A  velvet  carpet  shining  still,  and  changing. 

Sown  o'er  with  silver  house  and  golden  spire. 

Like  playthings  which  we  purchase  for  a  child. 

And  fling  at  hazard  o'er  the  chamber  floor. 

Thus,  as  to  please  her,  at  her  feet  were  scattered 

Jewels  all  brilliant  and  most  multiplied. 

In  form  of  flock  or  village,  whose  roofs  wore 

Hues  blue  or  rosy,  and  trees  ranged  in  line. 

And  flowers  opening  beneath  the  water ; 

White  walls*  and  most  dark  groves,  and  deep  green  lakes, 

And  twisted  oaks,  which  at  the  heart  vawned  open. 

She  saw  all  this,  and  it  seemed  made  for  her. 

She  was  a  child,  and  sported  like  a  child, 

Loving,  and  proud,  and  lovely ;  and  'twas  thus 

They  went  on  foot  till  they  reached  Montmorency. 

They  passed  two  days  of  love  and  harmony. 

Song  and  embraces,  voice  and  lip  united. 

And  looks  commingled  and  most  happy  sighs. 

Two  moments  and  two  centuries  for  them. 

By  night  was  heard  their  music — and  by  day 

They  lay  them  down  to  sleep — their  souls  abandoned 

To  their  divine  caprices— their  repasts 

Were  rare,  unnoted ;  they  beheld  them  not. 

They  went  forth,  led  by  chance,  unbound  by  hours. 

From  field  to  wood,  from  wood  to  habitation ; 

So  gazing  always,  leaving  chanted  airs 

To  die,  and  suaden  paused  as  if  enchanted ; 

For  ecstacy  had  dazzled  at  the  last 

Their  souls,  as  flame  doth  dazzle  our  eye— i 

Shaken,  they  staggered,  and  the  third  eve  come. 

In  their  intoxication  they  saw  nothing 

Saving  their  own  eyes*  mutual  fires — and  nature 

Her  confused  picture  did  unroll  in  vain 

Around  the  brows  beloved,  behind  the  hair. 

Those  dark  and  blue  eje%  saw  traced  in  each  other. 

They  sank  down  seated — benAath  trees— it  might  b0# 

They  knew  not^the  son  nigh  imt9  be  boni 
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Or  be  extinguished — th^  bnt  saw  the  light 

Was  pale,  and  the  air  soh*  and  earth  all  love. 

A  feeble  murmuring  had  filled  their  ears 

With  a  vague  musicy  like  to  the  seas'  sounds 

Forming  a  tender  converse,  fainty  confused. 

Which  both  these  heard  and  none  will  e'er  hear  more. 

The  light  wind  said  in  its  most  gentle  tone, 

**  Troubled  by  love,  I  moan  beneath  the  moss.*' 

The  tufted  larches  murmured  as  they  moved, 

**  The  night's  seducing  perfumes  fling  we  round ; 

We  know  that  perfume  is  the  secret  speech 

Which  burning  love  doth  summon  from  the  foliage  ;*' 

And  stooping  to  the  hills  the  sun  said  also, 

**  With  aU  my  floods  of  Ught  and  sheaves  of  gold. 

In  transport  I  reply  to  your  soul's  transports. 

For  Are  is  my  language  to  speak  love." 

And  gentle  odours  did  the  flowers  exhale. 

Even  as  did  the  sunbeams  a  mild  ardour-^ 

You  had  thought  silverv  and  timid  voices 

Togpether  issued  from  the  velvet  leaves ; 

And  in  a  concord  of  harmonious  sound. 

All  seemed  to  rise  in  choir  to  the  skies. 

And  then  grew  distant,  gliding  o'er  the  plains, 

Withm  the  magic  hollow  of  tae  mountains. 

And  earth  beneath  them  gently  palpitated. 

Like  ocean's  billows  or  a  lover's  heart. 

And  all  that  lived,  in  one  hi^h  orison 

Accompanied  their  own,  which  sidd— '<  I  love  thee." 

And  yet,  it  was  to  die  those  two  came  there^- 
Which  of  the  children  spake  of  it  the  first  ? 
How  rose  death  'mid  embraces,  and  what  ball 
Those  two  hearts  traversed  with  a  wound  unequal 
But  sure — and  from  their  joined  lips  what  farewell 
Flowed  with  their  flowing  blood,  their  parting  souls  ? 
Who  shall  reply  ?     Most  happy  whose  death-pang 
Was  earliest  ended  in  beloved  arms, 
Happ^,  if  neither  murmured  at  his  pain. 
If  neither  said,  **  How  hard  it  is  to  die,** 
If  neither  made  an  effort  to  arise 
And  live,  and  fly  from  whom  he  was  to  follow ; 
Abjuring  death  and  maddened  by  its  throes. 
Repulsed  from  him  the  worshipped  homicide. 
Happy  the  man  if  he  did  yield  his  soul. 
Not  having  heard  that  woman's  agony- 
Long  cries  and  deep  sobs  and  shrieks  sharp  tho'  soft. 
We  calm  upon  our  knees  or  in  our  arms 
For  a  light  sorrow  ;  but,  b^  death  forced  forth. 
May  bid  blaspheme  and  wring  the  hands  and  hide 
Within  them  the  pale  brow  and  bitter  heart. 
And  shed  the  blood  to  cast  it  up  'gainst  heaven— i 
But  who  shall  know  their  end? 

On  the  poor  walls 
Of  the  small  inn  which  saw  their  obsequies. 
Where  for  an  hour  they  came  to  rest,  and  folded 
The  wing  in  shelter  to  repose  for  ever. 
On  the  old  yellow  paper,  their  mean  covering. 
We  read  lines  written  in  two  characters, 
A  madman's  verses,  lacking  rhyme  and  metre ; 
Above-«alone— an  unconnected  word> 
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Demand  without  reply,  unsolved  enigma. 

Question  on  death  ;  three  names  upon  a  table, 

A  knife  had  graven  deeply.     This  of  them 

Was  all  remaining,  with  the  joyous  tale 

The  coarse  girl  told — *'  They  had  forgotten  nothing.*' 

The  servant  had  some  trifle,  which  she  shows. 

Following  their  traces,  step  by  step and  God? 

They  had  no  thought  of  God,  such  are  our  times. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  I  believe,  that  the  youn^  pair  who  inspired 
the  poet  with  the  above  lines,  arrived  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Montmorency.  They 
passed  two  days  as  he  has  described — ^the  third,  missed  in  their  usual  wanderings, 
their  chamber  door  was  opened,  and  they  were  found  dead — ^the  discharged  pistols 
beside  them.    Both  were  extremely  young,  and  the  girl  very  beautiful. 


THE     sailor's    GEAVC. 

Composed  on  seeing  th«  grare  of  a  yoonfr  sailor,  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  was  unknown ,  In  a 

churchyard  dose  to  the  seashore. . 

**  Tmui  for  the  weary  ones  who  keep 
Lon(r  watch  beneath  the  snn : 
But  sorrow  not  for  those  that  sleep— 
Their  herita^  is  won.'^— FaAMoas  Baowif . 

Perhaps  a  tender  mother's  mournful  eye 

Is  oft-times  fix'd  upon  the  deep  blue  wave, 
Fill'd  with  dark  tears  of  fond  anxiety. 

For  him  who  sleeps  within  this  foreign  grave. 

Perhaps — perhaps  each  home  returning  sidl 
Brings  light  to  ej^es  from  weary  watching  dim. 

And  hearts  beat  quick,  and  trembling  lips  grow  pale. 
When  the  dread  query  comes — "Does  it  bring  himi** 

Perchance  his  name — his  dear  familiar  name 

Is  utter'd  oft,  without  one  boding  tear. 
And  watchers  in  their  fervency  exclaim, 

**  Ere  summer  gilds  the  hills  he  will  be  here ! 

'<  Ere  summer's  breath  brings  back  the  roses  bloom. 
Ere  summer's  stars  in  midnight's  sky  shall  bum. 

Ere  the  glad  butterfly  shall  bturst  the  gloom 
That  wraps  her  now — the  rover  will  return  1" 

Weep  not  fur  him — the  stormy  strife  is  o'er. 
The  "  bubbling  cry"  is  hush'd,  the  tempest  past. 

The  sea-tost  mariner  has  reach'd  the  shore. 
Where  worn  and  weary  hearts  will  rest  at  last ! 

Weep  not  for  him— he  lies  in  sweet  repose— 

His  lullaby  the  murmurs  of  the  main  ; 
But  nve,  oh  t  give  thy  hearts  best  tears  to  those 

Who  watch  tor  his  return,  and  watch— in  vain ! 

Aucu  Jamb  Spaebov. 
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n«XX«  ))  »«}  ilXX«  trt  »«}  vvv  tfTit  JMi}  •& 
•^^wf  9l99rmt :   •Srts  irrnkmiirt^tt  T»Tt   ir«XX«7f 
/McXX«v  r^irtfvrflM. — Thuoydides,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

It  was  remarked  by  Leland,  that  Ire- 
land had  never  a  philosophioal  his- 
torian. The  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  observation  was  made,  has 
done  nothing  to  remedy  his  complaint. 
The  Clio  of  Irish  history  still  holds 
a  magic-lantern,  of  which  the  light  is 
little,  but  the  magnifier  large :  through 
it  slide  after  slide  is  passed,  exhibiting 
distorted  and  exaggerated,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  fleeting  and  evanescent 
pictures  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
departed  ages.  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  on  the  one  hand,  having  kindled 
the  torch  of  his  history  at  the  fire  of 
Scullabogue,  cast  a  lurid  glare  upon 
the  wickedness  and  barbarism  of  the 
Celts.  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  other 
part,  has,  more  recently,  disinhumed 
the  buried  recollection  of  Saxon  cruelty 
and  oppression,  that  their  putrid  re- 
mains, by  causing  a  moriJ  miasma^ 
may  pollute  the  political  atmosphere, 
and  make  it  a  fit  medium  to  propagate 
the  contagion  of  Repeal. 

From  the  productions  of  these  com- 
pilers, written,  though  they  be,  in  the 
style  of  the  proces  verbal  of  an  execu- 
tioner, one  valuable  inference  may  be 
drawn,  one  important  conclusion  may 
be  deduced,  viz. : — that  the  history  of 
Ireland,  whilst  she  was  united  to 
England  by  that  peculiar  species  of 
federalism,  which  was  formed  by  the 
connecting  link  of  the  crown,  is  a  re- 
cord of  alternate  periods  of  despotism 
or  anarchy,  of  the  convulsion  of  passion, 
or  of  the  paralysis  of  despair. 

But  it  is  not  Ireland  alone  that  ex- 
hibits the  disastrous  consequences  of 
such  a  connection  ;  the  experiments 
made  in  the  European  dominions  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  Uatalonia,  Biscay,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  of  Scotland  ;  in  the  British- Ame- 
rican colonies,  prove  that  it  causes 


either  servile  submission  or  bloody 
resistance  to  tho  sovereign  aathority ; 
and  that  the  only  means  br  which  atatei 
so  related  can  continne  nreey  is  an  in- 
corporating anion,  or  a  complete  sepa- 
ration. 

As  the  menace  of  American  power 
has  been  used,  and  the  influence  of 
American  names  has  been  employed 
to  aid  the  recoil  of  EaroBean  eivili- 
zation,  which  the  repeal  of  the  union 
would  certainly  produce,  we  porpose 
in  this  paper  to  glance  at  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  incidentally,  that  to 
the  opinions  of  Tyler  and  Van  Buren^ 
and  to  the  form  of  government  they 
advocate  for  the  British  Islands,  is 
opposed  the  authority  of  Washington, 
Franklin^  Madison,  Hamilton,  Morris, 
Adams,  and  every  other  name  illustri- 
ous in  the  revolutionary  histon^  of 
America ;  not  excepting  the  apostle  of 
anarchy,  Jefferson,  niniself.* 

The  quo  warranto  proceedings,  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  against  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  Americans, 
the  tradition  of  despotism  which  the 
line  of  Stuart  received  from  the  Spa- 
nish branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as 
the  means  of  assailing  freedom,  de- 
stroved  the  union  of  the  colonies,! 
*'  which  was  generally  known,  and  had 
been  frequently  avowed  to  be  essential 
to  their  safety,  their  greatness,  and 
their  prosperity,  long  before  the  late 
revolution,  or  the  claims  of  the  British 
parliament,  which  produced  it,"  and 
left  them  equally  exposed  to  internal 
oppression  and  foreign  force,  to  the 
tyranny  of  Andros,  which  they  ex- 
perienced, and  the  cruelty  of  Kirk, 
which  they  narrowly,  but  fortunately, 
escaped.  {  The  revolution  of  l68iB 
restored  representative  government  to 
the  colonies ;  and,  although  the  former 
intimate  union  among  tnem  was  not 


*  God  forbid  we  should  ever  be  twenty  jrears  without  such  a  rebellion  (t.  e.  a  re* 
hellion  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  debts').  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Colonel  Smith, 
Kovember,  1787.    Jefferson's  Letters,  vol.  u.  p.  268. 

t  ^Leat's  CoiBinentaries  on  American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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revived,  yet  there  are  instances  to  be 
found  of  associations  for  their  safety. 
A  congress  of  governors  and  commis- 
sioners  was  occasionally  held  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  the  internal  frontiers  ; 
and  one  of  these  assembled  at  Albany 
in  1722  •  but  a  more  interesting  con- 
gress was  held  there  in  the  year 
1754. 

The  British  dominions  in  America, 
at  that  period  divided  into  eleven  sepa- 
rate states,  exclusive  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia,  were  exposed  along  the 
whole  line  of  their  frontier  to  the  attacks 
of  hordes  of  Indian  warriors,  the  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  army  of  the  hostile 
colony  of  Canada ;  thus  having  com- 
bined against  them  the  skill  of  civilized 
and  the  craft  of  savage  man.  The 
English  inhabitants,  though  numerous, 
were  scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country ;  and  if  some  of  their  towns 
were  thickly  inhabited,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  country  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  The  Indians, 
from  their  migratory  habits,  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  lines  of 
communication,  the  number  of  the 
population,  and  their  means  of  defence ; 
but  the  English  knew  little  of  the 
immense  forests  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  which  covered  from 
observation  the  red  man,  until  the  mo- 
ment he  began  to  discharge  the  rifle,  or 
to  use  the  tomahawk  ;  and  supplied  to 
him,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  a  sure 
place  of  refuge.  In  each  of  the  co- 
lonies nothing  of  importance  could  be 
transacted  without  the  consent  of  their 
respective  assemblies,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  unite  them  in  any  plan  of 
general  defence  ;  they  appeared  insen- 
sible to  impending  danger,  when  an 
immediate  junction  became  necessary 
for  their  common  safety.  A  co tempo- 
rary writer  said,*  "  that  it  was  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  large  body  of  men,  part 
of  them  regular  troops,  (the  French 
armv  in  Canada,)  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians  scattered  through  the 
continent,  upon  the  back  of  all  the 
British  settlements,  might  reduce  a 
number  of  disunited  and  independent 


colonies,  though  much  superior  to  them 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  easily  break 
a  rope  of  sand." 

The  instinct  of  the  savi^e  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher  alike  re- 
volted from  a  form  of  government 
which  induced  such  results ;  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Indians^  who  openly 
upbraided  the  English  for  their  divi- 
sions and  indolence,  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  different  colonied 
was,  by  the  order  of  the  lords  of  trade, 
appointed  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the 
six  nations  at  Albany,  in  1754,  to  con<* 
cert  a  scheme  of  common  defence.  The 
legislatui'e  of  Pennsylvania,  although 
they  did  not  like  to  treat  out  of  the 
province,  agreed  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor,  to  appoint  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Norriss,  Mr.  Secretary 
Peters,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  to  act  as 
their  commissioners.  On  the  road  to 
Albany,  Dr.  Franklin  projected  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  union  of  all  the 
colonies  under  one  government,  so  far 
as  might  be  important  for  defence  and 
all  other  general  purposes.  At  New 
York  he  consulted  on  the  subject  Mr, 
James  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
two  gentlemen  of  great  experience  and 
knowledge  in  public  affairs ;  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  by  their  approbation,  he 
laid  his  proposal  before  the  congress* 
It  was  then  discovered  that  several 
other  commissioners  had  formed  simi- 
lar plans.  A  committee  was  therefore 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  various  proposals,  and  after  in- 
vestigating tnem,  they  preferred  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Franklm.  By  this  plan 
was  proposed  a  general  council  of  de- 
legates, to  be  triennially  chosen  by  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  a  president- 

feneral  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown. ( 
n  this  council,  subject  to  the  immedi- 
ate negative  of  the  president,  and  the 
eventual  negative  of  the  king  in  council, 
was  the  right  of  war  and  peace  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  nations,  and  the 
confederacy  was  to  embrace  all  the 
existing  colonies  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Georgia.  The  council  were  to  have 
authority  to  make  Uws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  new  settlements,  upon 
territories  to  be  purchased  from  the 


1 1  o^  p|i* 
•  History  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North  America  from  1497  to 

15,  16.  London:  Strahan.  1772. 
+  Ibid.  p.  22. 
\,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Franklin,  LL.D.,  by  his  Son,  yoL 
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Indians,  to  raise  and  build  forts,  and 
even  to  equip  vessels  of  force  to  guard 
the  coast,  and  to  protect  trade  upon 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  were  likewise  to  make 
laws,  to  lay  and  levy  imposts,  duties, 
and  taxes,  for  these  necessary  pur- 
poses.* Thb  plan  was  recommended 
to  the  crown  and  the  various  legbla- 
turcs,  for  the  following  "  reasons  and 
motives'* : — 

**  The  commissioners  from  a  number 
of  the  northern  colonies  being  met  at 
Albany,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
that    have  alwavs  attended  the  most 
necessary  general  measures  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
annoyance  of  the    enemy,  when  they 
were  to  be  carried  throuc^h  the  several 
particular  assemblies  of  all  the  colonies 
or  councils,  and  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  not  on  terms  of  doing 
business  with  each  other — others  taking 
opportunity,  when  their  concurrence  is 
wanted,  to  push  for   favourite    laws, 
powers,  or  points,  that  they  think  at 
other  times  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
so  creating  disputes  and  quarrels ;  one  as- 
sembly waiting  to  see  what  another  will 
do,  being  afraid  of  doing  more  than  its 
share,  or  desirous  of  doing  less,  or  refus- 
ing to  do  anything,  because  its  country  is 
not  at  present  so  much  exposed  as  others, 
or  because  another  will  reap  more  imme- 
diate advantage  ;  from  one  or  other  of 
which  causes,  the  assemblies  of  six  (out 
of  seven)  colonies  applied  to,  had  granted 
no  assistance  to   Virginia  when  lately 
invaded  by  the  French,    though  pur- 
posely convened,  and  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  earnestly  urged  upon  them 
^..and  considering  that  one  principal  en- 
couragement to  the  French,  in  invad- 
ing and  insulting  the  British  American 
dominions,  was  the  knowledge  of  our 
disunited  state,  and  our  weakness  arising 
from  want  of  union ;   and  from  hence 
different  colonies  were  at  different  times 
extremely  harassed,  and  put  to  great 
expense,  both  of  blood   and  treasure, 
who  would  have  remained  at  peace  if 
the  enemy  had  cause  to  fear  the  draw- 
ing  on  themselves  the  resentment  and 
power  of  the  whole — the  said  commis- 
sioners,   considering    the    present   en- 
croachment of  the  French,  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  if  not  opposed  by  our 
force,  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution, 
ThtU  an  union  of  the  coloniei  ii  abiolutehf 
i^eceuaryfor  their  preservation. 


**  The  mannef  of  forming  and  esta- 
blishing this  union  was  the  next  point. 

«'  When  it  was  considered  that  the 
colonies  were  seldom  all  in  eqnal  dan- 
ger at  the  same  time,  or  eouallyneir 
the  danger,  or  equally  sensible  of  H; 
that  some  of  them  had  parCicnlar  inter- 
ests to  manage,  with  which  an  nakin 
might  interfere;  and  that  they  were 
extremel V  Jealous  of  eadi  other :  it  was 
thought  impracticable  to  obtain  a  jeiat 
agreement  of  all  the  colonies  to  sa 
union,  in  which  the  expenses  and  bnrthsa 
of  defending  any  of  them  should  be 
divided  amonfl^  them  all;  and  if  even 
acts  of  assembly  in  all  the  colonies  coold 
be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  yet  as  any 
colony  on  the  least  dissatisfaction  might 
repeal  its  own  act,  and  thereby  with- 
draw itself  from  the  union,  it  would  not 
be  a  stable  one,  or  such  as  could  be  de- 
pended on :  for  if  only  one  colony  should, 
on  any  diseust,  withdraw  itselr,  others 
might  think  it  unjust  and  unequal,  that 
by  continuing  in  the  union,  they  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  defending  a  eolony 
which  refused  to  bear  its  proportionable 
part,  and  would  there&re  one  after 
another  withdraw,till  the  whole  crumbled 
into  its  original  parts ;  therefore  the 
commissioners  came  to  another  resolu- 
tion, viz. :  TTiat  it  wa$  neceuary  the  vmon 
should  be  established  by  act  ofpariioMUMt, 

"  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
commissioners  to  form  the  colonies  into 
two  or  three  distinct  unions;  but,  for 
these  reasons,  that  proposal  was  dropped, 
even  by  those  who  made  it :— - 

"  L  In  all  cases  where  the  strength 
of  the  whole  was  necessary  to  be  used 
against  the  enemy,  there  would  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  degree  to  bring  the 
several  unions  to  unite  together,  as  now 
the  several  colonies,  and  consequently 
the  same  delay  on  one  part,  and  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy. 

**  II.  Each  union  would  be  separately 
weaker  than  when  Joined  by  the  whole, 
obliged  to  exert  more  force,  be  op- 
pressed by  the  expense,  and  the  enemy 
less  deterred  from  attacking  it. 

*'  IIL  Where  particular  colonies  have 
to  the  Indian  trade  and  land ;  or  being 
less  exposed,  being  covered  by  others,  as 
selfish  views,  as  New  York  with  regard 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Maryland;  or  have  particular  whims 
and  prejudices  against  warlike  mea- 
sures, as  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Qua- 
kers predominate ;  such  colonies  would 
have  more  weieht  in  a  partial  union, 
and  be  better  able  to  obstruct  and 
pose  the  measm'es  necessary  for 
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general  good,  than  when  they  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  general  union. 

'*  It  was  also  thought,  that  bj  fre- 
quent meetings  together  of  the  commis- 
sioners or  representatives  of  the  colonies, 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  would 
be  better  known,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  better  provided  for  ;  and  that  the 
colonies  by  this  connection  would  learn 
to  consider  themselves,  not  as  so  many 
independent  states,  but  as  members  of 
the  same  body  ;  and  therefore  be  more 
ready  to  afford  assistance  and  support 
to  each  other,  and  to  make  diversions  in 
favour  of  even  the  most  distant,  and 
to  join  cordially  in  any  expedition  for 
the  benefit  of  all  against  the  common 
enemy."* 

•  ■  •  • 

**  Its  fate,"  says  Br.  Franklin,  "  was 
singular ;  the  assemblies  did  not  adopt 
it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too 
much  prerogative  in  it ;  and  in  England 
it  was  judged  to  have  too  much  of  the 
democratic,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  both  sides, 
if  it  had  been  adopted.  The  colonies 
Fo  united  would  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  defended  themselves,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  troops 
from  England ;  of  course  the  subsequent 
pretext  for  taxing  America,  and  the 
bloody  contest  it  occasioned,  would  have 
been  avoided."! 

The  war  commencedy  the  British 
govemxnent  having  been  left  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  offensive  operations, 
each  state  depended  on  its  own  resources 
for  individual  defence,  and  relied  on 
ita  own  strength  for  its  peculiar  pro- 
tection. Events  rapidly  demonstrated 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  folly 
of  those  colonies  which  refused  to 
combine  to  be  free,  and  unite  to  be 
safe.  The  disaster  of  the  Great 
Meadows,  after  which  Colonel  Wash- 
ington had  to  capitulate,  on  conditions 
of  surrendering  his  artillery  and  pri- 
soners to  the  French,  and  to  agree 
not  to  build  any  more  establishments 
on  that  place,  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains (Alleghany),  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  was  followed  by  the  defeat  at 
Monongehala,  the  most  terrible  re- 
verse, considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, that  ever  was  suffered  by  British 
soldiers,   one  half  of  the  army  and 


two  thirds  of  the  officers,  including  the 
commander.  General  Braddock,  having 
been  slain.]: 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  aroused 
at  last  from  their  apathy,  had  appropri- 
ated money  for  their  defence  ;  but  not 
inclined  to  unite  to  Virginia  or  to  each 
other  in  any  concerted  measure,  they 
were  contented  to  expend  their  sub- 
stance in  fortifying  their  own  borders. 
If  a  more  liberal  policy  had  been 
adopted,  if  these  colonies  had  smothered 
their  local  jealousies,  and  looked  only 
to  their  common  interest,  they  might 
by  a  single  combined  effort  have  driven 
the  French  from  Ohio,  and  remained 
quiet  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  There  being  no  hope  of  such 
a  result,  it  was  foreseen  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, that  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions would  be  requisite  to  defend  their 
long  line  of  frontiers  against  the  in- 
road of  the  savages.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington repaired  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Winchester ;  a  few  only  were  sta- 
tioned there,  the  regiments  being  dis- 
persed at  different  parts  in  the  interior, 
so  situated  as  to  afford  the  best  pro- 
tection to  the  inhabitants.  The  enemy 
were  on  the  alert ;  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  new  accounts  of  depre- 
dations and  massacres  by  the  Indiana. 
The  scouting  parties  and  even  the 
forts  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  some  of  the  best  officers 
killed ;  so  bold  were  the  savages,  that 
they  committed  robberies  and  murders 
within  twenty  miles  of  Winchester, 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  that  place. 
The  feelings  of  the  commander  (Wash- 
ington), deeply  affected  bv  the  scenes 
he  witnessed,  and  his  inability  to  ex- 
tend relief,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  :— 

"  Your  honour  may  see,"  said  he,  **  to 
what  unhappy  straits  the  distressed  in- 
habitants, and  myself,  are  reduced.  I 
am  too  little  acquainted,  sir,  with  pa- 
thetic language,  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people's  distresses,  though  I 
have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  of  wrongs 
and  swelline  for  redress.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  see  their  situation,  I  know 
their  danger,  and  I  participate  in  their 


*  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin.  Albany  Papers,  pp.  1  to  4. 

IMemour  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  L  p.  202. 
The  Writings  of  General  Washington.    By  Jared  Sparks. 
Boston:  Andrews.    1839. 
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sufferings,  without  having  it  in  my  power 
to  give  them  further  relief  than  uncer- 
tain  promises.  In  short,  I  see  inevita- 
ble destruction  in  so  clear  a  light,  that 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  by 
the  assenably,  and  speedy  assistance  sent 
from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants  that 
are  now  in  forts  must  unavoidably  fall, 
whilst  the  remainder  are  flying  before  the 
barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  people,  the  little  pros- 

Sect  of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scan- 
alous  abuse  cast  upon  the  officers  in 
general,  which  is  reflectinc^  on  me  in 
particular,  for  suffering  misconduct  of 
such  extraordinary  kind,  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  honour 
and  reputation  in  the  service,  cause  me 
to  lament  the  hour  that  G^ave  me  a 
commission,  and  would  inouce  me  at 
anjr  other  time  to  resign,  without  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  a  command  from  which 
I  neither  expect  to  reap  honour  nor 
benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  an 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  incurring 
displeasure  below,  whilst  the  murder  of 
helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my  ac- 
count here.  The  supplicating  tears  of 
the  women  and  the  moving  petitions  of 
the  men  melt  into  me  with  such  deadly 
sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I 
know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself 
a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering 
enemy,  provided  it  would  contribute  to 
the  people's  ease."* 

The  trade  of  BriUin  with  the  co- 
lonies being  then  very  valuable,  and 
yielding  support  to  many  thousands  in 
England,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
ministry  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
against  the  French  in  America ;  and 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Canada,  by 
General  Wolfe,  demonstrated  how 
feeble  was  the  power,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  caused  such  wide-spread 
misery  in  the  British  settlements. 

A  few  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  cause  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, in  states  with  independent  legis- 
latures united  by  the  crown,  induced 
despotism  or  separation,  commenced 
its  disastrous  operation  in  the  British 
empire.  The  colonies  declined  or  ne- 
glected to  protect  themselves,  and  the 
government  of  England  considered  it  to 
be  unreasonable  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  advantages  derived  from  her  fleets 
and  armies,  without  contributing  to 
the  funds  for  their  support.  America 
could  not  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the 


British  parliament*  without  fbrf«4tiog 
her  freedom.  England  could  not 
remedy  American  injustice  without 
violating  colonial  rights.  A  oiisit  had, 
in  fact,  occurred  which  rendered  des- 
potism or  separation  inevitable. 

'*  In  1774,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  a  congress  assembled  at  Phi- 
ladelphia to  resist  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land;  and  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1776, 
congress  undertook  to  dieest  and  pre- 
pare articles  of  confederation.  But  the 
Dusiness  was  attended  with  so  much 
embarrassment  and  delay,  and  notwith- 
standing these  states  were  still  surround- 
ed by  the  same  imminent  danger,  and 
were  contending  for  the  same  illustrious 
nrize,  that  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of 
November,  1777,  the  congress  could  so 
far  unite  the  discordant  interests  and 
prejudices  of  thirteen  distinct  colonies 
as  to  agree  to  articles  of  confederation. 
And  when  those  articles  of  confedera> 
tion  were  submitted  to  the  states  1^^ 
latures  for  perusal  and  ratificatu>n, 
they  were  declared  to  be  the  result  of 
impending  necessity,  and  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  conciliate ;  and  that  they  were 
agreed  io^  not  for  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, but  as  the  best  system  which 
could  bo  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  all,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford 
any  tolerable  prospect  of  general  as- 
sent. 

**  These  celebrated  articles  met  with 
still  greater  obstacles  in  their  progress 
through  the  states.  Most  of  Uke  ^^ 
latures  ratified  them  with  a  promptltoda 
which  showed  their  sense  of  the  neces- 
sitv  of  the  confederacy.  But  Delaware 
did  not  accede  to  them  until  the  year 
1779,  and  Maryland  explicitly  r^ected 
them.  The  refyisal  of  Maryland,  so  long 
persisted  in,  gave  encouragement  to  the 
enemy,  injured  the  common  cause,  and 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
America  at  home  and  abroad. 

*'  The  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
framing  and  adopting  the  articles  of 
confederation,  even  during  the  presence 
of  a  common  calamity,  and  wnich  no- 
thing, at  last,  but  a  sense  of  common 
danger  could  surmount,  form  a  striking 
example  of  the  mighty  force  of  load 
interests  and  discordant  passions,  and 
teach  a  monitory  lesson  for  moderation 
in  political  councils. 

•*  Notwithstanding  the  articles  of  eon- 
federation  conferr^  upon  congress, 
(though  in  a  very  imperfeet  manner,  and 
under  most  unskilful  organisation,)  the 
chief  righu  of  political  supremacy,  tho 


•  Writings  of  General  Washington,  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  80. 
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jura  summa  imperii,  by  which  our  exist- 
ence  aa  an  independent  people  was  bound 
up  together,  and  known  and  acknow- 
ledfi^edby  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  yet> 
in  fact,  tney  were  but  a  digest,  and  even 
a  limitation,  in  the  shape  of  a  written 
compact,  of  those  undefined  and  dis- 
crelionarY  sovereign  powers,  which  were 
delegatea  by  the  people  of  the  colonies 
to  congress  in  1775,  and  which  had  been 
freely  exercised  and  implicitly  obeyed. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  this  original,  dormant,  and  vague  dis- 
cretion, appears  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress, the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776. 
The  progress  of  British  arms  had  at 
that  period  excited  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions  for  our  safety,  and  con- 
gress transferred  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  com- 
plete dictatorial  power  over  the  liberty 
and  property    of  the  citizens    of  the 
United   States,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Roman  senate  in  the  critical  times  of  the 
republic,  was  wont  to  have  recourse  to 
a  dictator,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti 
capiat.     Such  loose  and  undetermined 
power  as  the  congress  originally  pos- 
sessed, was  absolutely  incompatible  with 
any  notion  of  liberty.     Though  it  was 
exercised,  in  the  instance  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  other  strong  cases, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  under  the 
impulse    of  irresistible   necessity,  yet 
such  an  irregular  sovereignty  can  never 
be  durable.    It  will  either  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  or  degenerate  into  des- 
potism. 

*'  Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ratified, 
the  states  be^an  to  fail  in  a  prompt  and 
faithful  obedience  to  its  laws ;  as  dan- 
ger receded,  instances  of  neglect  became 
more  frequent,  and  before  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  inherent  imbecility  of  the 
government  had  displayed  itself  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  delinquencies 
of  one  state  became  the  pretext  or  apo- 


logy for  those  of  another.    The  Idea 
ot  supplying  the  pecuniary  exigencies 
of  the  nation  from  requisitions  on  the 
states  was  soon  found  to  be  altogether 
delusive.      The  national  engagements 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Even    contributions    for  the    ordinary 
expenses  of  government  fell  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the    two  states   that  had 
most  domestic    resources.      Attempts 
were  very  early  made  by  congress,  and 
remonstrances  the  most  manly  and  per- 
suasive   to    obtain    from    the    several 
states  the  right  of  levying,  for  a  time, 
a  general  impost,  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt.     It  was  found  im- 
practicable to  unite  them  in  any  pro* 
vision  for  the  national  safety  or  honour. 
Interfering  regulations  of  trade,  inter* 
ferin^  claims  of  territory,  were  dissolv- 
ing the  friendly   attachments,  and  the 
sense  of  common  interest,  which  had 
cemented  and  sustained  the  union  during 
the  arduous  struggle  of  the  revolution. 
Symptoms  of  distress,  and  marks  of 
humiliation  were  rapidly  accumulating. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  attention 
of  the  states  could  be  sufficiently  exerted 
to  induce  them  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
representation  in  congress  to  form  a 
quorum  for  business.     The  finances  of 
the  nation  were  annihilated.*  The  whole 
army  of  the  United  States  was  reduced 
to  eiehty  persons,  and  the  states  were 
urged  to  provide  some  militia  to  garri<* 
son  the  western  posts.    In  short,  to  use 
the  language  of  tho  author  of  '  Federa* 
lism,  each  state,  yieldmg  to  the  voice  of 
immediate  interest  or  convenience,  suc- 
cessively withdrew  its  support  from  the 
confederation,  till  the  frail  and  tottering 
edifice  was  ready  to  fall  on  our  heads, 
and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins,  "t 

Yet  this  scheme  of  goyernment}  com- 
posed of  independent  parliaments  and 


•  The  evil  effects  which  bad  sprung  from  local  prejudices  are  strongly  described  in 
a  letter  from  the  greatest  financier  in  the  states,  to  General  Washington.  "  It  is  use- 
less," says  Mr.  Morris,  "  at  this  period  to  examine  into  the  causes  ol  our  present  ua^ 
happy  situation,  unless  that  examination  would  be  productive  of  cure  for  the  evils 
which  surround  us.  In  fact,  these  ca«ses  have  long  been  known  to  such  as  would 
open  their  eyes.  The  very  consequences  of  them  were  foretold,  and  the  measures 
execrated  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of  America ;  but  in  yam ;  an  obstinate  parw 
tiajity  for  the  habits  and  customs  of  one  part  of  the  continent,  has  predominated  in 
the  public  councUs,  and  too  little  attenUon  has  been  paid  to  others.  To  crimmate 
the  authors  of  our  errors  would  not  avail ;  but  we  cannot  see  rum  stanng  us  in 
the  face,  without  thinking  of  them.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  make  ineffectual  oppo- 
sitioB  to  all  short  e&listmenU,  to  colonial  appointmente  of  offiqprs*  and  to  many  other 
measures  I  thought  pregnant  with  misebief,  but  these  Uungs  either  suited  with  the 
eeoius  and  habits,  or  squared  with  the  bterest  of  some  sUtes  that  had  sufficient  in- 
terest to  prerail,  and  nothing  is  now  left  but  to  extricate  ourselves  the  best  way  we 
can."— Writings  of  Washington,  yol.  iv.  p.  887.  „     ^      .  ^ 

t  The  passages  above  are  quoted  yerbatim  firom  Chancellor  Kent  s  Commentaries 
on  AjMricali  Law.  toI.  i.  pp.  210,  ?U,  212,  wd  216,  A  book  of  the  same  autho- 
rity  in  America  as  Blackstone's  in  England. 
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common  executive,  "  for  the  congress 
was  not  a  legislative  assembly,  nor  a 
representative  assembly,  but  only  a 
diplomatic  assembly,"*  it  is  proposed^ 
in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
to  introduce  into  the  British  Islands. 
A  form  of  government  which  produced 
despotism  in  war  and  anarchy  in  peace, 
which  caused  national  perfidy  and 
individual  guilt,  "by  which  mutual 
confidence  received  a  deadly  wound, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
severely  impaired."! 

The  effects  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  and  a  common 
executive  having  been  exhibited  in 
anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  rebellion. { 
At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
a  convention  was  held  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  their  existing  institutions,  and 
the  present  constitution  of  America 
was  the  result  of  their  labour.  General 
Washington,  as  president  of  the  con- 
vention, thus  reported  to  the  president 
of  congress : — 

**  In  OoDTention,  September  17th»  1787. 

"  Sir — We  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  that  con- 
stitution which  appears  to  us  most  de- 
sirable. The  friends  of  our  country 
have  long  seen  and  desired  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  trea- 
ties, that  of  levying  money  and  regulat- 
ing commerce,  and  the  correspondent 


executive  and  judicial  authorities  should 
be  fully  and  effectually  rested  in  the 
general  government  of  the  union ;  bat 
the  impropriety  of  delegating  suck  ex- 
tensive trusts  to  one  bodj  of  men  is 
evident.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of 
different  organisations. 

**  It  is  obvioesly  impracticable,  in  tbe 
federal  government  of  these  states,  to 
secure  all  the  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for 
the  interest  and  safety  of  aO.  Indi- 
viduals entering  into  society,  most  give 
up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
rest ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifiee 
must  depend  as  well  on  tbe  situation 
and  circumstances,  as  on  the  object  to 
be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  draw  with  precision  the  line  between 
those  rights  ttiat  must  be  surrendered 
and  those  which  may  |be  reserved ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  this  difficulty 
was  occasioned  by  a  difference  among 
the  several  states  as  to  their  extent,  situa- 
tion, habits,  and  particular  interests. 

**  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  every  true  American,  the  con- 
solidation of  our  union,  in  which  is  in- 
volved our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety, 
and  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
This  important  consideration,  seriously 
and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led 
each  state  in  convention,  to  be  less  rigid 
on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  tlian 
mignt  have  been  otherwise  expected; 
and  thus  the  constitution  which  we 
now  present  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 


*  Adams*  Defence  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  p.  263.  London :  I786L 

t  Grimshaw^s  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  19a  Philadelphia:  1822.  How 
with  such  a  government  were  the  states  of  America  able  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence ?    By  the  infatuation  of  England. 

*<  Had  we  formed,"  wrote  General  Washington  to  the  president  of  the  congress, 
'*  a  permanent  army  in  the  beginning,  which,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  men  in 
the  service,  had  been  capable  of  discipline,  we  never  should  have  to  retreat  across 
the  Delaware  in  1776,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  America,  which  nothing  but  the 
infatuation  of  the  enemy  could  have  saved.  We  should  not  have  remained  all  the 
succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy,  with  sometimes  scarcely  a  sufficient  body  of  men 
to  mount  the  ordinary  guards,  liable  every  moment  to  be  dissipated,  if  they 
had  only  thought  proper  to  march  against  us.  We  should  not  have  oeen  under  the 
necessity  of  fighting  at  Brandy  wine  with  an  unequal  number  of  raw  troops,  and  after- 
wards of  seeine  Philadelphia  fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious  army.  We  should  not  have 
been  at  Valleyforge  with  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  every- 
thing, in  a  situation  neither  to  resist  nor  retire.  We  should  not  have  seen  Kew 
York  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  vet  an  overmatch  for  the  main  army  of  these 
states.  We  should  not  have  founo  ourselves  this  spring  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted 
by  five  thousand  men,  unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and  magaxines,  their  security 
depending  on  a  good  countenance  and  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  enemy ;  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  ^  their  inactivity,  enduring  fVequently  the  mortification  of  seeing 
inviting  opportunities  to  ruin  them  pass  unimproved  for  want  of  a  force  the  conntrv 
was  completely  able  to  afford,  and  of  seeing  the  country  ravaged,  our  towns  bameo, 

the  inhabitants  plundered,  abused,  murdered  with  impunity  for  the  same  cause." 

Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  vii.  pp.  162,  163. 

X  The  rebellion  in  Massachusets,  beaded  by  Daniel  Shay,  broke  out  in  1786L 
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amity  and  that  mutual  doference  and 
concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of 
our  political  situation  rendered  indis* 
pensably  necessary. 

*<  That  it  will  merit  the  full  and  entire 
approbation  of  every  state  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  expected  ;  but  each  will  doubt- 
less consider  that  had  her  interest  been 
alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or 
injurious  to  others  ;  that  it  is  liable  to  as 
few  exceptions  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe; 
that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare 
of  that  country  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
all,  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, is  our  most  ardent  wish. 

"  With  great  respect  we  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  and  humble  servants, 

•*  George  Washington, 

"  FrMidcnt. 
**  By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention. 
"  To  hU  fizceUency  the  President  of  CongreM." 

Of  this  convention  every  charac- 
ter distinguished  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  was  a  member,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jefferson,  who  was  then  am- 
bassador at  Paris  ;  and  even  he,  not- 
withstanding his  anti-social  principles, 
was  coerced  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
the  measures  it  adopted.  How  far  the 
constitution  answered  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  founders  may  be  inferred 
from  two  events,  one  in  war,  and 
another  during  a  time  of  profound 
peace  ;  each  of  which  nearly  shat- 
tered the  union  into  fragments.  It  is 
true,  a  narrative  of  these  incidents  is 
beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  this 
article  ;  but  if  the  federal  constitution 
has  not  succeeded — if,  even  at  present| 
it  indicates  the  impracticability  of  work- 
ing, the  instant  the  motion  of  its 
machinery  is  increased,  an  argument 
may  be  deduced  from  it  against  a  form 
of  governmcjit,  in  which  its  peculiar 
eviU  would  be  aggravated  ;  for  we 
may  infer  the  centrifugal  force  of 
nations  united  by  an  executive,  when 
we  know  how  feeble  is  the  centripetal 
power  of  federal  states  with  a  supreme 
legislature. 

The  approach  of  the  termination  of 
the  European  contest  left  the  war, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  equally 
without  an  object  as  without  hope. 
To  such  a  height  did  discontent  riseji 
even    among  the  democratic    party. 


who  bad  been  the  mOst  violent  gup* 
porters  of  the  war,  in  contequ«Bc«  of 
the  direct  or  excise  taxes,  that  gov«ril« 
ment  was  obliged  to  do  something 
indicating  a  disposition  to  recede  froni 
the  inveterate  system  of  hostility  they 
had  hitherto  pursued.  In  the  end  of 
March,  a  message  from  the  president 
to  congress  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  the  non-importation  act,  and« 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation, 
a  bill  soon  after  passed  both  houses  by 
a  large  majority,  repealing  both  the 
embarcro  and  the  non-importation  act. 
This  decisive  approach  to  pacific 
measures  awakened  sanguine  hopeSf 
through  the  union,  of  reviving  trade 
and  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities ; 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  4 
proclamation  of  the  British  govern** 
ment,  which  declared  the  ports  of 
New  York  as  well  as  those  of  the 
southward  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

But  the  discontent  of  the  northern 
states  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height 
as  seriously  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  two  states  of 
Massachusets  and  New  England  eon* 
tinned  to  refuse  to  send  their  contin- 
gents to  the  army,  and  the  governor 
of  the  former,  thus  addressed  the  state 
legislature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
*'  If  our  conduct  to  both  belligerents  had 
been  equally  impartial,  all  the  calami? 
ties  of  war  might  have  been  avoided* 
We  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
neutral  state ;  but  had  we  not  violated 
^he  duties  imposed  by  tbat  character  ? 
Had  not  every  subject  of  complaint 
against  one  belligerent  been  amply  die* 
played ;  and  those  against  the  other 
palliated  or  conoealedl**  At  a  subset 
quentperiod  of  the  same  year,  the  same 
state  of  Massachusets  took  a  still  more 
decisive  measure.  Openly  asserting 
their  inherent  right  to  frame  a  new 
constitution,  thev  resolve  to  appoini 
delegates  to  confer  with  the  delegatea 
of  New  England,  on  the  subjeet  of 
their  grievances  and  common  ooncerns« 

Peace  in  1814  preserved  theinte^ 
grity  of  the  Union.* 

The  fabric,  which  cowage  and  lovet 
of  liberty  had  founded,  and  wisdom 
had  reared,  seemed  now  about  to  be 
shattered  to  pieces.  A  fiscal  quarrel 
gave  birth  to  the  United  States,  a  ^&^ 
cal  quarrel  was  on  the  point  of  resoWing 


*  Alison's  History  uf  Em'ope,  vol.  x.  pp.  710,  711. 
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them  into  their  primitive  elements^ 
Midi  perhaps,  of  sowing  among  them 
the  seeds  of  irreconcilable  hatred.  The 
heavy  duties  which,  partly  to  encou- 
rage domestic  production,  but  much 
more  to  retaliate  upon  England  for 
the  exclusion  of  American  grain,  had 
of  late  years  been  imposed  upon 
British  manufactures,  were  the  cause 
of  the  dissension.  Possessed,  as  Ame- 
rica is,  of  boundless  tracts  of  fertile 
uncultivated  land,  the  policy  of  her 
seeking  to  become  a  manufacturing 
power  may  be  doubted.  The  conse- 
quences which  her  tariff  laws  produced 
were  near  proving  fatal  to  her  strength 
and  happiness.  The  northern  states 
received  from  them  a  problematical 
benefit;  but  to  the  southern  states 
they  were  a  severe  evil,  unmitigated  by 
a  single  advantage.  To  the  latter 
states  they  doubled  the  price  of  articles 
of  the  first  necessity ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  depreciated  the  value 
of  southern  produce.  This  situation  of 
things  could  not  exist  without  giving 
rise  to  complaints,  and,  ultimately,  to 
resistance.  In  Virginia,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  other  parts 
to  the  southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  re- 
monstrances against  the  tariff,  couched 
in  the  strongest  language,  were  re- 
peatedly voted  in  the  houses  of  assembly 
and  great  public  meetings,  and  were 
addressed  to  Congress.  The  anger  of 
the  remonstrators  was  further  excited 
by  counter-resolutions  from  the  north- 
em  states,  calling  for  additional  re- 
strictions. Still,  especially,  as  the 
president  was  known  to  be  unfriendly 
to  heavy  protecting  duties,  it  was 
hoped  tnat  some  change  would  be 
made^  which  would  remove  or  lighten 
the  oppressive  weight  under  which 
the  southern  states  were  suffering. 
This  hope,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
the  tariff  of  1832,  for  though  the  law 
enacting  the  tariff  introduced  some 
trifling  modifications,  it  left  unaltered 
all  that  was  objectionable  to  the  people 
of  the  south. 

South  Carolina  did  not  vent  its 
ang^  in  words  alone.  It  proceeded 
to  take  steps,  which  showed  how  much 
it  was  in  earnest.  In  October  its  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  for  the  calling  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  tariff 
laws,  and  the  system  it  would  be  proper 
to  adopt  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
The  payment  of  taxes  already  b^n 


to  be  refused.  The  conventioDy  which 
consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, met  on  the  19th  November,  1832, 
and  sat  daily,  till  the  24th,  when  it  ad- 
journed. 

The  convention  acted  with  a  prompti- 
tude and  boldness  which  demonstrated 
that  those  who  created  it  were  re- 
solved to  run  all  risks  rather  than 
submit.  It  passed,  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  six  votes  against  twenty-nine, 
**  An  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  and 
imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities.*'  "  The  tariff  laws,**  said 
this  ordinance,  **  are  unauthorized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
thereof,  and  are  null,  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  on  this  state,  its 
officers,  or  citizens ;  and  all  promises, 
contracts,  and  obligations,  made  or 
entered  into,  with  the  purpose  to  secure 
the  duties  imposed  by  SMd  acts,  and  all 
judicial  proceedings  which  shall  here- 
after be  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are, 
and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and 
void.*'  The  constituted  authorities 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  enforcing 
the  payment  of  duties,  and  the  state 
legislature  was  called  upon  to  pass  such 
acts  as  were  required  to  give  lull  effect 
to  this  ordinance.  Appeals  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  were 
forbidden ;  all  persons  holding  office 
were  to  tidce  an  oath  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute the  ordinance ;  and  lastly,  it  was 
^  declared,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  gene- 
ral government  committing  any  act  of 
hostility  against  South  Carolina,  or 
harassing  its  commerce,  <'  the  people 
of  this  state  will  thenceforth  hold 
themselves  absolved  from  all  further 
obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve 
their  political  connexion  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  states,  and  will  forth- 
with proceed  to  organize  a  separate 
government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent states  may  of  right  do.'* 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
manifested  equal  vigour.  It  gave 
entire  sanction  to  the  ordinance,  and 
passed  a  variety  of  laws  for  putting  it 
into  effectual  operation,  and  punishing 
all  who  dared  to  contravene  it.  In 
case  of  hostility  arising  from  these 
measures  it  authorized  the  governor 
to  call  on  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  state!,  to  raise  volunteers  and  to 
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purchase  t^n  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition ;  and  various  taxes  were 
imposed  to  cover  the  increased  expendi- 
ture. The  governor,  on  his  part, 
"solemnly  pledged  himself  to  support 
and  uphold  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  state.**  Nor,  when  the  South 
Carolinians  were  threatened  with  the 
resentment  of  the  general  government, 
did  their  spirits  quail.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  president  treating  their  re- 
sistance as  rebellion,  and  menacing 
them  with  coercion,  was  met  by  a 
counter-proclamation,  which  breathed 
defiance.  War  now  seemed  inevitable : 
the  state,  which  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  was  determined  not  to  recede ; 
and  the  president,  on  his  side,  though 
avowedly  adverse  to  protecting  duties 
which  caused  the  strife,  expressed  hia 
firm  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  put  down 
opposition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  to  which  the  Union  would  be 
thus  exposed,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  were  eager  to  brave  it. 
They  sturdily  maintained  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  honor  or  well 
understood  interest  of  the  country  to 
make  concessions  to  a  state  which  was 
in  arms  against  the  government ;  that 
it  was  not  right  to  sacrifice  great  and 
acknowledged  principles  of  national 
policy  to  considerations  of  merely  tem- 
porary expediency ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  pretensions  of  the 
Union  and  the  state  governments, 
which,  they  coolly  remarked,  must  in 
all  probability,  at  one  time  or  other,  be 
settled  by  the  sword,  could  never  be 
brought  to  that  fearful  test  under  cir- 


cumstances more  propitious  to  a  correct 
decision  of  it.  Fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  America  more  prudent  coun- 
sels prevailed ;  a  bill  for  modifying  the 
tariff,  and  ultimately  reducing  the 
duties  to  a  proper  standard,  was 
brought  into  congress  by  Mr.  Clay, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Alabama. 
It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
partizans  of  the  manufacturing  interestf 
and  gave  rise  to  vehement  debates.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  utmost  exertions 
of  its  opponents,  it  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  26th  February^ 
1833,  by  one  hundred  votes  aeainst 
eighty  four,  and  the  senate,  on  the  1st 
March,  by  29  against  16.  As  soon  ah 
it  was  passed  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina  again  assembled  to  take  it 
into  consideration.  A  report  on  the 
subject  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
that  body.  Its  language  was  tempe- 
rate and  conciliatory ;  and  on  the 
grounds  that  the  concessions  were 
satisfactory,  it  recommended  the  revo« 
cation  of  the  nullifying  ordinance. 

Congress,  therefore,  could  6nly  main- 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  by  an 
abandonment  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  had  to  establish  a  precedent* 
if  not  a  principle,  that  a  state  legisla- 
ture, by  a  menace  of  physical  force,  can 
abrogate  the  laws  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  It  re- 
quires no  inspiration  to  foretel,  that, 
tnough  this  fleet  of  nations  may  sail 
under  the  same  flag,  as  long  as  they 
drift  in  a  current,  or  are  impelled  l^ 
a  trade  wind,  the  first  political  storm 
will  cause  them  to  commence  separate 
and  independent  navigation,  amid  the 
violence  of  the  hurricane  or  tJie  horrors 
of  the  tornado. 


*  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  vol.  i.  pp.  493,  494.    London :  1834. 
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NoiwtTBaTAHDiHath«bo»Uoftouriits 
armed  will)  pencil  wid  pen,  and  atsul- 
iDg  us  in  everj  accessible  quarter  of 
the  land,  tbat  have  of  lale  sought  their 
qvutj  in  Ireland,  we  have  looked  in 
vaia  for  a  volume  meretj  descriptive 
of  out  remark^le  places,  and  which, 
omitting  details  of  scenery  that  have 
been  furnished  to  u9  a  hundred  times 
aJreadj,  would  conttne  itself  to  spots 
hallowed  bj  the  efforts  of  genius — the 
places  where  our  "godlike  men"  lived 
and  died.  William  Howitt,  in  the 
sister  island,  has  done  his  office  gentlj 
and  well ;  be  has  visited  her  old  halls, 
and  battle- fields,  and  other  scenes  of 
historical  and  poetical  interest,  having 
set  before  him  objects  such  as  we  de- 
seribe,  and  in  consequence  has  pro- 
duced OM  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  da7,  which  has  been  re- 


ceived with  ablesungfromaverykiTM 
of  English  literature. 

We  want  some  WilUam  Howitt  h 
Ireland.  Not  tbat  we  bereb;  mean  to 
assert  the  equal  capabilities  of  our 
Ether  "  friend"  for  descriptioii  in  the 
Isle  of  Saints ;  rather  from  a  littU 
experience  on  this  score  we  should  an- 
ticipate his  fulure  ;  but  we  do  want 
and  wish  for  a  visitor  of  a  limiUr 
stampf  who,  Irish  bom  and  Iriah  brtd, 
will  regard  us  with  national  interesti 
and  will  bring  to  his  task  those  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  appreciation  which  al- 
most seem  denied  to  Englishmen.  Ai 
our  eye  glances  over  the  large  circle  of 
our  own  co-lillirateuri  in  this  Magv 
tine,  it  falls  upon  more  than  one  whom 
we  could  proudly  bid  to  the  worki 
with  the  consciousnees  that  it  would  be 
well  done  at  their  band* ;  batf  6mt 
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public,  they  are>  one  and  all,  modest 
men  and  women,  and  their  names  shall 
continue  unraentioned  by  us,  despite 
the  temptation  to  the  contrary.  There 
was  One  (alas !  that  we  must  number 
him  among  the  past-aways,)  who  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  such  writing;  one 
who  united  the  skill  of  an  antiquary 
with  the  fine  feelings  of  a  poet,  and 
relieved  the  dryness  of  historical  de- 
tail by  playful  wit  and  unaffected 
pathos  ;  one  who  possessed  the  virtues 
of  an   Irishman's  heart  without   the 

errors  of  his  head  ;  one but  you 

have  already  guessed  him,  reader,  and 
will  know  that  we  have  been  under' 
stating  the  truth,  when  we  name  for 
you  the  name  of  Caesar  Otway ! 

It  has  been  a  fancy  of  ours^  perhaps 
a  vain  one,  that  a  volume,  which 
would  thus  associate  Ireland  with  re- 
miniscences of  a  purely  literary  caste, 
would  not  only  elevate  our  country  in 
the  estimation  of  other  nations,  but 
would  contribute  essentially  to  an  end 
scarcely  less  desirable — the  affording 
men  of  all  opinions  and  feelings  some- 
thing to  think  of  in  common.  Surely, 
in  our  unhappily  divided  state,  some 
such  harmony  of  feeling,  which  might 
become  the  opening  to  still  further 
agreement,  is  a  devoutly-to-be-wished- 
for  consummation.  Literature  is  the 
meeting-place  for  all  classes  of  think- 
ers ;  and  here  we  should  have  nothing 
to  pain  or  trouble  any,  while  we  should 
find  in  abundance  enough  to  interest 
all.  Ag^in  we  say^  we  want  some 
William  Howitt  in  Ireland. 

And  for  subjectsi  they  are  on  all 
Kides.  To  begin  with  the  metropolis : 
there  is  Glasnevin,  with  its  recollec- 
tions of  Tickell,  Addison,  Parnell, 
Mid  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  circle 
which  there  met:  there  is  Swift's 
birthplace  in  Hoey's-court,*  and  his 
tomb  in  St.  Patrick's:  there  is  \% 
Dorset-street,  where  Sheridan  first 
saw  the  light,  and  Aungier-street, 
where  his  biographer,  Thomas  Moore, 
was  born.  And  how  many  a  one- 
even  the  admirer  of  her  poetry- 
passes  20,  Dawson-street,  without 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Hemans ;  yet  in  that 
home  the  <' falcon-hearted  dove"  folded 
its  wing  and  fell  asleep,  and  in  the 
TiMilts  of  St.  Anne's  church,  hard  by, 


her  mortal  remains  are  laid.  Should 
you  not  like  too,  reader,  mine,  run 
out  for  half-an-hour  to  Templeogue— . 
catch  our  good  editor  in  his  undress— 
and  behold  with  your  own  veritable 
eyes,  his  unwearied  manufactory  of 
"Tom  Burkes,"  "  O'Learys,"  and 
"  University  Magaaines,"  in  full  pro- 
cess of  working  ?     And  then 

"  Halloo,  Harry,  what  are  yon  at  ? 
You  need  not  stare  or  frown  so  hor« 
ribly  at  us;  we  have  not  yet  said  aught 
malapropos  concerning  you.  I'  faithj 
man,  we'll  not  praise  you,  if  yon 
don't  like  it;  nor  were  we  going  to 
do  it " 

"  Proceed,  sir,  mind  yonr  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  me  attend  to  mine.  Fray, 
don't  meddle  with  what  does  not  in  the 
least  concern  you.'* 

Ay,  ay,  reader,  we  are  forbid  to  tell 
the  secrets  of  the  printing-house,  yon 
perceive  ;  and  the  hint  is  one  we  caii« 
not  choose  but  take  ;  so  now,  reoenam 
a  nos  moutons.  Should  you  object 
that  the  places  we  have  mentioned  are 
isolated  spots,  full  of  interest  indeed^ 
and  well  fitted  for  remembrance,  bat 
unconnected  with  the  works  of  the 
respective  writers,  and  possessing  lest 
attraction  from  being  undescribed  in 
their  books,  we  have  our  answer 
ready.  While  we  are  disposed  to  con« 
trovert  your  judgment  in  great  mea- 
sure, and  rather  assert  the  greatness 
of  claims  so  purely  personal,  we  shall, 
for  the  avoidance  of  argument,  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you  of  places  which  har^ 
been  shadowed  forth  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Two,  at  once,  recnr  to 
us,  Lissoy,  in  Westmeath,  the  scenery 
of  the  "  Deserted  ViUage"  of  Gold. 
smith;  and  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  the  residence  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  where  his  ''Faerie 
Queene"  was  written.  We  have  chosen 
the  latter  for  the  subject  of  onr  pre- 
sent paper. 

If  we  cannot  claim  Spenser  as  onf 
own,  so  far  as  birth  and  blood  are 
concerned,  we  can  assert  a  well- 
founded  right  to  the  fairest  flowers  of 
his  genius,  for  they  have  grown,  »!•« 
most  all  of  them,  on  the  Irish  toil. 
And  not  only  was  his  lovely  Land  of 
Faery  called  into  being  on  our  shoree. 
and  moulded,  and  fashioned,  and  peo- 


*  Tins  has  lately  been  taken  down,  and  we  cannot  discover  that  any  drawing  of 
k  eiitta.— En. 
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pled  with  its  bright  and  living  inhabi- 
tants amongst  us  ;  but  likewise  our 
inountainsy  and  glades,  and  rivers  were 
transported  thereunto,  and  made  a 
Tery  visible  part  of  the  Poet  s  luxu- 
riant creation.  It  has  been  a  delight 
of  ours  to  wander  over  those  portions 
of  country  which  have  been  so  conse- 
crated, and  identify  them  with  the  de- 
scriptions a  jealous  memory  has  trea- 
sured up;  and  the  little  map  which 
we  furnish  will  enable  our  reader  to  go 
with  us  in  our  narrative,  and  under- 
stand the  better  some  extracts  from 
the  poetry  of  Spenser,  which  it  will 
be  a  delight  to  us  to  quote. 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into 
a  critical  examination  of  the  *'  Faerie 
Queene^'*  or  the  other  works  of  our 
author ;  the  labour  is  un-needed,  for  it 
has  been  frequently  done  already. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poetry  which  so 
entirely  removes  us  from  the  actuid 
material  world;  and  instead  of  its 
noisy  clamour  and  mournful  realities, 
presents  us  with  visions  of  peaceful 
and  tranquil  beauty,  and  the  lavish 
treasures  of  an  imagination  that  ap- 
pears inexhaustible.  All  our  Poets 
have  delighted  themselves  in  these 
writings ;  Shakspeare,  in  the  "  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,^*  has  left  us  his  re- 
cord in  the  following  sonnet : — 

If  Music  and  sweet  Poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sbter  and  the 
brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  *twixt  thee 
and  me, 
Because  thoulov'st  the  one,  and  I  the 
other ; 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 
touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish   human 
sense ; 
Spenser,  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is 
such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  de- 
fence : 
Thou  lov*8t  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious 
sound 
That   Phoebus*  lute,  the  Queen   of 
Music  makes ; 
And  I,  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  be- 
takes. 
One  God  is  eod  of  both,  as  poets  feien, 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  In  thee 
remain. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  somewhere 
of  "  my  Master,  Spenser ;"  Byron  se- 
lected his  stanza  for  revival^  and  in 


its  rich  and  sweeping  cadence  found 
means  for  giving  utterance  to  thoughts 
that  oft  times  wring  the  heart  that 
reads  them.  Wordsworth  has  two 
favourite  volumes — and  what  are  they? 
The  story  of  her  of  the  willow  ditty,  un- 
complaining, ever-loving  Deademona ; 
and  of  the  lovely  ladyt  whose  angd's 
looks  **  made  a  sunshine  in  the  thady 
place,**  the  heroine  of  the  ^Faerie 
Queene.'* 


Tiro  •hall  be  n«ined  pre-enlBCBtly  da 

The  prcntle  liidy  mmrrted  to  the  Moor : 

Aud  henrenlf  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

What  a  line  of  divine  melody  is  that 
last  one. 

Hearenlf  Una  with  her  mllk-whltt  Lamb! 

In  very  deed  we  should  esteem  the 
man  a  dolt  and  a  clod  who  lored  not 
the  poem  even  for  the  sake  of  that 
single  harmonious  verse. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
invited  by  some  London  booksellers  to 
superintend  a  republication  of  the  early 
English  Poets,  he  remarked  that  the 
biography  of  Spenser  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  ordinary  difficulties,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  ascertained 
details.  The  poet's  birthday  is  un- 
known, but  the  year  is  fixed  at  155S ; 
his  worldly  circumstances  at  his  de- 
cease have  been  differently  stated, 
some  asserting  that  he  died  in  London^ 
in  abject  poverty ;  others  indignantly 
denying  this.  His  writings,  too,  have 
been  made  matters  of  controrersy. 
According  to  many,  there  were  other 
six  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene** 
written,  which  were  lost  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  servant,  on  their  way 
to  England  for  publication.  We  deem 
the  story  most  improbable,  and  are  sa- 
tisfied that  the  six  books  we  possess* 
with  the  fragments  of  a  seventh,  are 
the  whole  of  Spenser's  writings  on 
this  head.  The  poet  always  journeyed 
to  London  himself  with  his  manu- 
script poems,  and  had  not  lonff  re- 
turned from  the  publication  of  the 
second  three  books  of  the  <'  Faerie 
Queene,"  when  the  rebellion  of  Ty- 
rone broke  out,  which  ushered  in  his 
death  in  the  year  following. 

While  these  difficulties  are  acknow- 
ledged by  us,  we  must  confess  our  dis- 
appointment that  something  less  meagre 
has  not  been  given  us  of  the  Irish  life 
of  our  poet     Twelve  years,  and  tbej 
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his  best  ones,  wer6  spetit  at  his  resi- 
dence of  Kilcohnan.  Here  he  was 
visited  by  the  chivalrous  Raleigh; 
and  commemorated  that  visit  in  a 
poem  that  the  world  will  not  suffer  to 
die.  Here  those  writings  were  chiefly 
composed  which  give  him  a  place  next 
to  Milton  and  Shaltspeare.  Here  the 
bright  hours  of  his  marriage,  a  live- 
long summer's  day,  sweetly  glided  by. 
And  here,  too,  the  great  misery  of  his 
life  overtook  him,  (does  not  it  fre- 
quently flow  from  the  same  source  as 
our  chiefest  joy  ?)  and  hence  he  was 
driven,  a  homeless  wanderer,  never 
more  to  know  peace  or  security  until 
he  found  the  shelter  of  the  grave. 

We  must,  however,  make  a  brilliant 
exception.  In  the  "  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Irishmen,"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wills,  we  have  found  the  best  memoir 
of  the  author  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene," 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  we 
have  looked  into  a  great  many.  The 
reader  will  And  in  our  number  for 
January,  1841,  justice  done  to  this  able 
work,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  Spenser  extracted.  We 
must  take  heed,  for  our  own  sakes, 
lest  we  follow  too  closely  in  the  wake 
of  Mr.  Wills ;  our  object  will  help  us, 
which  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  life  of 
our  author,  as  rather  to  offer  our 
readers  some  fragments  of  his  poems 
which  relate  to  Ireland,  and  accom- 
pany them  with  a  few  words  of  running 
commentary,  for  connection's  sake. 
We  shall  only  supply  the  thread  on 
which  to  string  the  pearls. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1580, 
that  Spenser,  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  first  trod  Irish  ground. 
Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  in  that  month 
came  over  lord  deputy,  and  the  future 
poet  accompanied  him  as  secretary ;  an 
appointment  which,  it  is  thought,  he 
owed  to  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
government  of  Lord  Grey  was  vigo- 
rous and  energetic  in  repressing  the 
discontented  spirit  which  had,  previous 
to  his  arrival,  shown  itself  in  an  appeal 
to  arms  by  the  inhabitants  of  Munster ; 
but  through  court  intrigue  and  the  ca- 
Inmny  of  his  enemies,  he  was  recalled, 
after  two  years.  The  fifth  book  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  containing  "  the  le- 
gend of  Artegal,  or  of  Justice,"  is  in 
fact  a  history  of  Lord  Grey's  Irish  ad- 
ininistration ;  and  the  "  View  of  the 
Stato  of  Ireland'*  waa  subsequently 


written  by  Spenser,  for  the  vindication 
of  the  measures  of  his  noble  patron. 
We  may  imagine  the  following  sonnet 
accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
former  work  to  Lord  Grey.  It  stands 
in  our  copy  without  note  or  commentt 
but  is  addressed 

To  the  mosf  renounted  and  valiant  Lord^  the  Lard 
Grey,  qf  WiUon^  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  tk€ 
Gartery  ^c. 

Most  noble  lord,  the  pillar  of  my  life, 

And  Patron  of  my  Moses'  pupillage ; 
Through  whose  large  bountie,  poured 
on  me  rife 
In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 
I  now  doe  live,  bound  yours  by  vas- 
salage ; 
(Sith  nothmg  ever  may  redeeme,  nor 
reave 
But  of  your  endlesse  debt,  so  sure  a 
gage ;) 
Vouchsafe,  in  worth,  this  small  gnift  to 

receave. 
Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I 
leave 
Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tyde  t'  ac- 
count; 
Rude  rvmes,  the  which  a  rustick  Muse 
did  weave 
In  savage  soyle,  far  from  Parnasso 
mount, 
And  roughly  wrought  in  an  unlearned 

loome, 
The  which  vouchsafe,  dear  Lord,  your 
favourable  doome. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  **  Faerie 
Queene"  we  find  a  portrait  of  this 
personage.  His  shadow  appears  in 
the  mirror  of  Merlin,  to  the  daughter 
of  King  Ryence. 

One  day  it  fortuned  fayre  Britomart 
Into  her  father's  closet  to  repayre ; 
For  nothing  he  from  her  received  apart. 
Being  his  onely  daughter  and  his  hayre ; 
Where  when  she  hi^i  espyde  that  mirr- 

hour  fair, 
Herself  awhile   therein   she  vewd   in 

vaine, 
Tho'  her  arizing  of  the  virtues  rare 
Which  thereof  spoken  were,  she  gan 

againe 
Her  to  bethinke  of  that  mote  to  herselfe 

pertaine. 

But  as  it  falleth,  in  the  gentlest  harts 
Imperious  Love  hath  highest  set  his 

throne. 
And  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 
Of  them,  that  to  him  buxome  are  and 

prone 
8o  thought  this  mayd  (as  maydens  use 

to  done) 
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Whom  fortaiM  f^  K«r  husband  would 

allot, 
JKoi  that  she  luBted  after  any  one. 
For  she  was  pure  from  blame  of  sinfull 

blott ; 
Yet  wot  her  life  at  last  must  lincke  in 

that  same  knott. 

Eftsoones  there  was  presented  to  her 

eye 
A  comely  knight,  all  armed  in  complete 

wize. 
Through  whose  bright  Tentayle  lifted 

up  on  hye 
His  manly  face,  that  did  his  foes  ag^ie. 
And  friends  to  termes  of  gentle  truce 

entise, 
Lookt  forth,  as  Phoebus'  faoe  out  of  the 

east 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountaynes  doth 

arise, 
Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  in- 

creast. 
Through  faJs  heroieke  grace  and  honor- 
able gest. 

His  crest  was  covered  with  a  oouchant 

hownd. 
And  all  his  armour  seemed  of  antique 

mould. 
But  wondrous  massy  and  assured  sound. 
And  round  about  ynretted  all  with  gold. 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  cyphers 

old, 
Achillea  arme»  which  Arthegatt  did  win  : 
And  on  his  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowed  little  ermelin. 
That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her 

fayre  pouldred  skin. 

The  damsell  well  did  vew  his  personage. 
And  liked  well. 

There  are  various  doughty  deeds  of 
this  warrior  elsewhere  narrated,  which 
as  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  shall 
omit.  Turn  with  us  now,  kind 
reader,  to  the  "  Lesrend  of  Arteyall," 
contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
**  Faerie  Queene."  You  may  read 
without  pause,  the  thirteen  opening 
stanzas  of  the  first  canto  ;  they  relate 
to  the  hapless  condition  of  the  Ladye 
Irena,  her  tears  and  her  troubles — 
tears,  alas,  that  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
flow  down,  and  troubles  that  to  the 
present  hour  are  convulsing  her  bo- 
som. For  Irena  is  Ireland;  and  she 
sends  her  supplication  across  the  main 
to  Gloriana,  tne  Queen  cff  Faery,  the 
great  and  good  Elizabeth  of  England, 
beseeching  her  to  come  over  ana  help 
her.  Artegall  is  the  personification  of 
equity  and  right  government ;  and  this  is 
the  boon  poor  Irena  looks  forjandhopea 


to  receive  at  her  sister^a  band.  With 
this  preliminary  you  may  now  proceed, 
remembering  only  that  our  ear  is  pain- 
fully acute,  and  will  scan,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  each  tone  and  word  you 
make  ;  think,  then,  of  Hamlet,  and  do 
not  mouth  these  fine  veraee  as  do  the 
players : 

Though  vertue  then  were  held  in  highest 

price. 
In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  iii- 

treate. 
Yet  then,  likewise,  the  widked  seede  of 

vice 
Began  to  spring ;  which  shortly  grew 

full  great. 
And  with  their  boughes  the  gentle  plants 

did  beat : 
But   evermore    some  of  the  virtuous 

race 
Rose  up,  inspired  with  heroieke  heat. 
That  cropt  the  branches  of  the  sient 

base. 
And  with  strong  hand  their  fruitfaU 

rancluiess  did  deface. 

Such  first  was  Bacchus,  that  with  fu- 
rious might 
All  th*  east  before  untam'd  did  o^fer- 

ronne. 
And  wrong  repressed,  and   establisht 

right. 
Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  for- 

donne ; 
There  lustice  first  her  princdy  race  be- 

gonne. 
Kext  Hercules,  his  like  ensample  ahewed. 
Who  all  the  west  with  equal  conquest 

wonne, 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  dob 

subdued, 
The  club  of  lustice  dread  with  kiogly 

powre  endued. 

And  such  was  he  of  whom  I  have  to 
tell. 

The  champion  of  true  lustice,  Artegall, 

Whom  (as  ye  lately  mote  remember 
well) 

An  hard  adventure,  which  did  them  be- 
fall. 

Into  redoubted  perille  forth  did  call ; 

That  was,  to  succour  a  distressed  dasse 

Whom  a  strong  tyrant  did  univstlv 
thrall. 

And  from  the  heritage  which  she  did 
dame, 

Did  with  strone  hand  withhold ;  Oran- 
torto  was  his  name. 

Wherefore  the  lady,  which  Irena  bight. 
Did  to  the  Faerie  Queens  her  way  ad* 

dresse. 
To   whom   complayning   her   sHitTttd 

plight. 
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She  ber  beiought  of  gratious  redresse ; 
That  soveraine  queenc,  that  might j  em- 

peresse. 
Whose  glorie  b  to  aide  all  suppliants 

pore, 
And  of  weak  princes  to  be  patrooesse. 
Chose  Artigall  to  right  her  to  restore  ; 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  skill'd  in 

righteous  lore. 

For  Artegall  in  iustice  was  upbrought 
Eren  from  the  cradle  of  his  infancie, 
And  all  the  depth  of  rightfiiU  dome  was 

taught 
By  faire  Astroea,  with  great  Industrie, 
Whilst  here  on  earth  she  lived  mortalie, 
For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection 

fell 
Into  all  filth  and  foule  iniquitie, 
Astroea  nere  mongst  earthly  men  did 

dwell, 
And  in  the  rules  of  iustice  them  in- 
structed well. 

Whiles  through  the  world  she  walkSd  in 

this  sort. 
Upon    a   day    she   found   this    gentle 

childe, 
Amongst  his  peeres  playing  his  childish 

sport; 
Whom  seeing  fit,  and  with  no  crime  de* 

filde. 
She  did  allure  with  gifts  and  speaches 

milde 
To  wend  with  her ;  so  thence  him  farre 

she  broughte 
Into  a  care  from  companie  exilde. 
In  which  she  noursled  him,  till  yeares  he 

raught. 
And  all  the  discipline  of  iustice  there 

him  taught. 

There  she  him  taught  to  weigh  both 

right  and  wron^ 
In  equal  balance  wiui  due  recompence, 
And  equity  to  measure  out  along 
According  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dis- 

Sense: 
1  the  which,  for  want  there  of  man- 
kind. 
She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wylde  beasts,  which  she  in  woods 

did  find, 
With  wrongfull  powre  oppressing  others 
of  their  kind. 

Thus  she  him  trayned,  and  thus  she  him 

taueht 
In  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and 

right, 
Untill  the  ripenesse  of  man's  yeares  he 

aught ; 
Thus  even  wUde  beasts  did  feare  his 

awful  sight, 
And  men    admyred    bis    OTer  mling 

might; 


Ne  any  Ilv'd  on  greund  that  durst  with- 
stand 

His  dreadfull  heart,  much  lesse  him 
match  in  fight, 

Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakful  hand, 

Whenso  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely 
brand : 

Which  steely  bf  and,  to  make  him  dreaded 

more, 
She  gare  unto  him,  gotten  hj  her  slight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept 

in  store 
In  Jove's  eternall  house,  unwist  of  wight. 
Since  he  himselfe  it  us'd  in  that  great 

fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whylome  re- 
belled 
Gainst  highest  heaven ;  Chrysaor  it  was 

bright; 
Chrysaor,  thai  all  other  swords  ezceUed* 
Well  prov*d  in  that  same  day  when  Jove 
tnose  gyants  quelled. 

For  of  most  perfect  metall  it  was  made, 
Tempred  with  adamant  amongst  the 

same. 
And  ffamisht  all  with  gold  upon  the 

blade 
In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  took  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  lesse  virtne  then  of  fame : 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firme  sqA 

hard. 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereso  it 

came; 
Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out- ward ; 
But  wheresoever  it  did  light  it  throughly 

shard. 

Nor  when  the  world  with  sin  'gan  ta 

abound, 
Astr»a,  loathing  longer  here  to  spaee 
'Monrst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  tmU| 

she  found, 
Retum'd  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd 

her  race ; 
Where  she   hath  now  an  everlasting 

place, 
'Mongst  those  twelve  signes  whieh  right- 
ly we  do  see 
The  heavens  bright-shining  baudrieka 

to  enchace; 
And  is  the  Virgm,  sixt  in  her  degree. 
And  next  herself  her  righteous  ballanos 

hanging  bee. 

But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her 

groome, 
An  yron  man,  which  did  on  her  attend, 
Always  to  execute  her  stedfast  doome. 
And  will'd  him  with  Artegall  to  wend. 
And  doe  whatever  thing  he  did  intend : 
His  name  was   Talus,  made  of  yron 

mould. 
Immoveable,  resistless,  without  end. 
Who  in  his  hand  on  yron  flale  did  houliL 
With  which  he  tiireshet  out  falsehood* 

tad  did  truth  unfoold. 
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He  now  went  with  him  in  this  new  in- 
quest, 

Him  for  to  aide,  if  aide  he  channst  to 
neede, 

Against  that  cniell  tyrant,  which  op- 
prest 

The  faire  Irena. 

Thanksy  kind  friend! — Yoar  Toice 
18  sweet  and  melodious,  and  its  tones 
most  pleasant  to  our  ears.     There  is 
an  adventure  of  Sir  Artegall*s  detailed 
a  little  further  on,  which  we  shall  ask 
you  to  read  for  us  also:   his  single 
combat  with  the  lusty  PoIIente,  and 
victory  over  him.     PoIIentd  we  take, 
for  reasons  of  our  own,  to  be  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Desmond  ;  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion   against    Elizabeth  at  the  time 
of  Lord   Grey's  appointment  to  the 
chief  authority  in   Ireland,  and  pe- 
rished miserably  in  consequence.   His 
prodigious  wealth  and  power  would  am- 
ply bear  out  such  an  appellation.     His 
lands  extended  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom, 
stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  com- 
prising the  gpreater  portion  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick.     We  read  of  his  being  able 
to  bring  together,  by  his  summons,  six 
hundred  cavalry  and  two  thousand  foot- 
men ;  and  of  these  nearly  five  hundred 
were  gentlemen,  of  his  own  kindred 
and  surname.     His  castles  were  nu- 
merous, and  scattered  over  this  large 
tract  of  country  in  well-chosen  places 
for  its  defence  and  protection  ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  attached  to  one  of  them 
is  a  tale  of  blood,  not  unlike  what  you 
will    find   Spenser  describing.     Hast 
ever  sailed  on  our   Irish   Rhine,  as 
Inglis  styled  the  Blackwater  in  the 
county  of  Cork  ?     Well  I  if  you  have 
not,  the  greater  your  disgrace,  for  a 
steamer  would  have  taken  you  **  up " 
it  for  a  single  shilling.     A  few  miles 
above  the  sea,  on  a  bold  cliff  over- 
hanging one  of  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  river,  stand  the  battered  remains 
of  the  Earl's  castle  of  Strancally.    At- 
tached to  this  stronghold  is  a  murder- 
ous device,  which  we  had  often  pre- 
viously heard  of,  but  never  till  then 
beheld.  The  solid  rock  has  been  pierced 
with  a  large  well-like  aperture  com- 
municating with  the  river:   and  the 
neighbouring  peasants  will   tell  you, 
that  the  unwary,  when  decoyed  within 
the  castle,  were  tied,  hand  and  foot, 
and  flung  down  the  Murder  Hole — the 
npid  river  burried  by^  and  soon  car- 


ried away  their  ga^yiiae  shrieks,  and 
the  Dead  told  no  tales.  We  have  every 
respect  for  these  local  traditions,  and 
esteem  them  in  a  thousand  instances 
most  valuable  guides;  mitwitlialaDd- 
ing  we  place  no  faith  In  the  present 
horrible  legend,  which  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  received  character 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.     It  may  be 
that  these  things  were  told  of  him  even 
in  Spenser's  day;  and  it  is  certain  that 
about  the  dose  of  the  year  1579,  his 
castle  of  Strancally  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  the   President  of 
Munster — a  capture  which  could  be 
easily  transferred  to  the  poet's  hero. 
Sir  Arteffall.     Now  for  the  tale:-* 
Artegall  has  encountered  Dony,  the 
attendant  dwarf  of  the  Lady  Florimell 
(and  sweet  honey-flower  she  was  I)  who 
is  hastening  to  his  mistress'  bridal,  but 
finds  the  **  cruel  Sarazin"  of  the  castle 
holding  the  passage  of  the  river  before 
him ;  the  chivalrous  knight  indignanth 
declares  his  resolve  to  join  combat  with 
the  tyrant : — 

As  he  now  was  uppon  the  way» 
He  chaunst  to  meet  a  dwarf  in  hasty 

course ; 
Whom  he  requir'd  his  forward  hast  to 

stay, 
Till  he  of  tidings  mote  with  him  discourse, 
Loth  was  the  dwarf,  yet  did  he  stay 

perforce, 
And  'gan  of  sundry  newes  his  store  to 

tell. 
As  to  his  memory  they  had  recourse ; 
But  chiefly  of  the  fairest  Florimell, 
How  she  was  found  againe,  and  spousde 

to  Marinell. 

For  this  was  Dony,   Florimell's  owne 

dwarfe, 
Whom  having  lost  (as  ye  have  heard 

whylearej 
And  finding  m  the  way  the  scattered 

scarfe. 

The  fortune  of  her  life  long  time  did 
feare : 

But  of  her  health  when  Artiffall  did 

heare. 
And  safe  return,  he  was  full  inly  glad. 
And  ask't  him  where   and  when  her 

bridal  cheare 
Should  be  solemnized ;  for  if  time  he 

had, 

He  would  be  there,  and  honor  to  her 
spousall  add. 

"  Within  three  daies,"  quoth  he,  "  as  I 

do  heare, 
It  will  be  at  the  castle  of  the  strond ; 
What  time,  if  naught  me  let,  I  will  be 

there 
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To  do  her  service,  so  as  I  am  bond. 
But  in  mv  way  a  little  here  beyond 
A  cursed  crttell  Sarazin  doth  wonne. 
That  keeps  a  bridge's  passage  by  strong 

hand, 
And  many  errant  knights*  hath  there 

fordonne, 

That  makes  all  men  for  fearc  that  pas- 
sage for  to  shonne." 

••  What  wister  wight/*  quoth  he,  "and 

how  far  hence 
Is    he,   that  doth    to    travellers  such 

harmes  ?" 
*'  He  is,"  said  he,  **  a  man  of  great  de- 
fence ; 
Expert  in  battle  and  in  dcedcs  of  armes ; 
And  more  emboldened  by  the  wicked    ^ 

charmeSf 
With  which  his  daughter  doth  him  still 

support ; 
Having  great  lordships  got  and  goodly 

farmes 
Through  strong  oppression  of  his  poure 

extort ; 
By  which  he  still  them  holds,  and  keepes 

with  strong  effort. 

**  And  dayly  he  his  wrongs  increaseth 

more; 
For  never  wight  he  tells  to  passe  that 

way, 
Over  his  bridge,  albee  he  rich  or  poore, 
But  he  him  makes  his  passage  penny 

Else  he  doth  hold  him  backe  or  beat 
away. 

Thereto  he  hath  a  groome  of  cvill  guize, 

Whose  scalp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth 
bewray, 

Which  pels  and  piLs  the  poore  in  piteous 
wise; 

But  he  himselfe  upon  the  rich  doth  ty- 
rannize. 

His  name  is  bight  Pollent^,  rightly  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  so  strong. 
That  with  his  powre  he  all  doth  over  go, 
And  make  them  subject  to  his  mighty 

wrong ; 
And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  under- 

fong : 
For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
Which  is  but  narrow,   but  exceeding 

long; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fals 

ptght, 
Throueh  which  the  rider  downe  doth 

faU  through  oversight. 

And  underneath  the  same  a  river  flowes, 
That  is  most  swift  and  dangerous,  deepe 

withall ; 
Into  the  which  whomso'  he  overthrowet » 
All  destitute  of  helpe  doth  headlong 

fall; 
But  he  himselfe  through  practise  usaalle 


Leapes  fortli  into  the  floud,  and  there 

assails 
His  foe  confused  through  his  sodaine 

fall. 
That  horse  and  man  he  equally  dismals, 
And  either  both  them  drownes,  or  tray- 

terously  slaies. 

Then  doth  he  take  the  spoile  of  them  at 

wUl, 
And  to  his  daughter  brings,  that  dwells 

thereby. 
Who  all  that    comes  doth  take,  and 

therewith  fill 
The  coffers  of  her  wicked  treasury  ; 
Which  she  with  wrongs  hath  heaped  up 

so  hy 
That  many  princes  she  in  wealth  ex* 

ceedes. 
And  purchast  all  the  country  lying  ny 
With    the   revenue   of  her   plenteous 

meedes : 
Her  name  is  Munera,  agreeing  with  her 

deedes. 

**  Now  by  my  life,"  says  he,  •*  and  God 

to  guide. 
None  other  way  will  I  this  day  betake* 
But  by  that  bridge  whereas  he  doth 

abide : 
Therefore  me  thither  lead/' 

The  conflict  is  described  with  great 
spirit     It  straightway  followed^  and 
continued  long  and,  for  a  while,  with 
doubtful  issue ;  at  length  the  bright 
Chrysaor  smote  through  mail  and  head- 
piece, and  the  Sarazin's  decapitated 
trunk  was  tumbled  into  his  own  river^ 
while  his  bleeding  features  Artegall  set 
up  on  a  lofty  pole,  to  terrify  mighty 
men  that  are  given  to  oppression.  We 
may  find  the  parallel  for  this  also  in 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Geral- 
dine,  who  was  hunted  down  by  his 
enemies  in  a  small  glen  in  the  county 
of  Kerry ;  his  gallowglasses  were  aU 
slain,  and  his  own  head  being  struck 
off,  was  sent  over  to  England,  a  bloody 
gift  to  the  queen,  by  whose  order  it 
graced,  or  disgraced,  the  old  London 
bridge  for  many  weeks. 

The  difficulties  of  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
ministration in  contending  against  the 
enemies  of  his  sovereign,  were  not 
lessened  by  his  having  many  enemies 
at  the  English  court,  who  sought  in 
every  possible  way  to  work  out  his 
political  ruin.  Vague  rumours  were 
spread  abroad  of  his  cruelty  and  op- 
pression of  the  Irish  people ;  he  was 
accused  of  having  put  to  death  sevenl 
against  whom  neither  treason  nor  any 
other  offence  was  proved,  and  even  in 
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the  case  of  theeuilty  to  have  emploved 
treachery  and  deceit  against  them  ra- 
ther than  the  just  influence  of  the  laws. 
The  queen  was  persuaded  by  these  in- 
sinuations, and  in  the  summer  of  1 582 
recalled  the  lord  deputy,  who  had 
scarcely  completed  his  second  year  of 
ffovernment.  With  this  event  the  fifth 
book  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene"  con- 
cludes ;  and  the  poet  there  enters  at 
large  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  Arte- 
gall  is  summoned  away  to  Faerie  Court, 
and  on  his  wav  thither  meets  with  two 
ill-favoured  hags  ; — **  superannuated 
vipers/'  as  my  Lord  Brougham  would 
pompare  them — whom  he  knows  to  be 
Envy  and  Detraction.  These  are  painted 
by  Spenser  in  lang^uage  that  makes  the 
grisly  creatures  live  before  you ;  every 
hue  and  feature  of  their  vile  counte- 
nances is  preserved — their  slavering 
lips,  their  tireless  tongue,  their  fom 
and  claw-like  hands.  We  remember 
nothing  in  Dante  or  Milton,  that  sur- 
passes in  power  this  masterly  personi- 
fication of  these  abstract  qualities  ; 
our  limits  alone  forbid  our  extracting 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  stanzas  of  which 
it  is  composed.  In  the  two  following 
the  poet  speaks  of  Artegall's  proce- 
dure in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  and 
his  going  away  with  his  task  unfinished : 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there 

remayne, 
JQtis  study  was  true  iustice  how  to  deale, 
And  day  and  night  employ 'd  his  busy 

paine, 
How  to  reform  that  ragged  common- 

weale : 
And  that  same  yron  man,  which  could 

reveale 
All  hidden    crimes,  through    all  that 

realme  he  sent 
To  search  out  those  that  us'd  to  rob 

and  steale. 
Or  did  rebell  *gainst  lawfull  govern- 
ment; 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous 

punishment. 

But,  ere  he  could  reforme  it  thoroughly, 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  Faerie  Court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  histice  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right 

way. 
In  which  he  was  that  realme  for  to 

redresse : 
But  envie's  cloud  still  dimmeth  virtue's 

ray! 
fio,  having  freed  Irena  from  distresse. 
He  tooke  his  leave  of  her,— there  left  in 


Spenser  aeeompuiied  Lord  Grer,  on 
that  nobleman*8  return  to  Engtuid, 
and  arrived  to  benefit  bj  a  great  poli- 
tical scheme,  then  devised  tor  attach- 
ing Ireland  more  secarelv  to  the  Britisii 
crown.    This  was,  what  haa  been  called 
tho  Plantation  of  Muoster.     On  the 
attainture  of  the  Earl  of  DesoMNid,  hii 
vast  possessions  were,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, vested  in  the  queen  and  her 
heirs ;  and  the  project  now  set  on  foot 
was  the  partition  of  these  fbrfatoret 
into  manors  and  seigniories,  to  be  given 
to  English  Protestants,  who  wowd  at 
once  colonize  and  garrison  the  country. 
The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  is  appa- 
rent, and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  its  efficacy  is  still 
visible.     Another  woman  is  seated  on 
England's  throne,  and  if  the  hour  of 
need  should  ever  steal  upon  her  gra; 
cioQs  majesty,  Victoria — which  God 
avert  I — she  has  no  more  stalwart  d^ 
fenders  of  her  crown  and  dignity  thin 
the  descendants  of  those  very  men  her 
royal  predecessor  introduced.     The 
conditions  of  the  grants  of  land  were 
very  carefully  dr^«n  up^  and  as  well 
from  their  political  importancctas  firom 
our  poet's  having  come  under  their 
operation,  we  deem  the  following  ab- 
stract interesting.     We  take  itfrom 
Smith,  the  historian  of  Cork : — 

All  forfeited  lands  to  be  divided  into 

manors    and    seigniories,  eontainiiig 

12,000,  8,000,  6,000,  and  4^000  acres 
each,  according  to  a  plot  laid  down. 
The  undertakers  to  have  an  estate  in 
fee-farm,  yielding  for  each  seigniory,  of 
12,000,  for  the  first  three  years,  £^6s. 
8d.  sterling,  viz.,  from  1590  to  1^^  and 
from  Michaelmas,  1593,  £66  ISs.  4d. 
sterling,  and  ratcably  for  every  infisrior 
seigniorv,  yielding  upon  the  death  of  the 
nnaertaker,  the  best  beast  as  an  heriot. 
To  be  discharged  of  all  taxes  whatse- 
ever,  except  subsidies  levied  by  parlia- 
ment. Bo£8,  mountains.  Ice.,  not  is 
be  included,  till  improved,  and  then  to 
pay  one  halfpenny  for  each  English  acre. 
Licence  to  the  undertakers  to  transport 
all  commodities,  duty  free,  into  Engumd 
for  five  years.  That  none  be  admitted 
to  have  more  than  12,000  acres.  No 
English  planter  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
vey to  any  mere  Irish.  The  head  of 
each  plantation  to  be  English,  and  the 
heirs  female  to  marry  none  but  of  Eng- 
lish birth ;  and  none  of  the  mere  Irish 
to  be  maintained  in  any  family  there. 

Each  freeholder,  from  the  vear  1590^ 
to  furnish  one  horse  and  horsemaa^ 
armed.    Each  principal  undertaker  finr 
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12,000  acres,  to  supply  three  horsemen 
and  six  footmen,  armed;  and  so  rate- 
ably  for  the  other  seigniories  ;  and  each 
copy-holder,  one  footman  armed.  That 
for  seven  years  to  come,  they  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  travel  out  of  Munster, 
upon  any  service ;  and  after  that  time, 
BO  more  than  ten  horsemen  and  twenty 
footmen  out  of  one  seigniory  of  12,000 
acres,  and  so  rateably ;  and  such  as 
serve  out  of  Munster,  to  be  paid  by  the 
queen. 

That  the  auecn  will  protect  and  de- 
fend the  said  seigniories,  at  her  own 
charge,*  for  seven  years  to  come.  All 
commodities  brought  from  England  for 
the  use  of  the  same  seigniories,  to  bo 
duty  free,  for  seven  years. 

As  regarded  the  peopling  of  these 
large  tracts,  the  following  regulations 
were  laid  down : — 

For  a  seigniory,  containing  12,000 
ficres,  the  gentleman  was  to  have  for  his 
own  demesne  2,100  acres.  Six  farmers, 
400  acres  each.  Six  freeholders,  100 
acres  each ;  and  lands  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  mean  tenures  (of  50,  25,  10 
acres)  1,500  acres;  whereon  thirty-six 
families,  at  least,  must  be  established. 
The  other  seigniories  of  8,000,  6,000, 
and  4,000  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the 
same  manner  in  proportion.  Each  un- 
dertaker was  to  people  his  seigniory  in 
seven  years. 

These  articles  received  the  royal 
signature  on  the  27th  of  June,  1586. 
Among  the  undertakers  for  land,  we 
find  the  name  of  our  poet  set  down  for 
a  grant  of  3,028  acres  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cork  county.  This  was  ob- 
tained for  him  from  the  queen  through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his 
steadfast  friends  and  patrons.  There 
were  associated  with  him  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 42,000 

Arthur  Robbins,  Esq....  18,000 

Fane  Beecher,  Esq 12,000 

Hugh  Worth,  Esq ...12,000 


Acrrn. 

Arthur  Hyde,  Esq 11,786 

Sir  Thomas  Norris 6,000 

Sir  Richard  Beacon 6,000 

Sir  Warham  St.  Leger...  6,000 

Hugh  Cuff,  Esq 6,000 

Thomas  Sav,  Esq 5,775 

Sir  Arthur 'Hyde 5,774 

Edmund  Spenser,  Esq...  8,028 

The  child  of  the  Muses  last  in  the  list> 
and  put  off  with  the  least  portion ! 

The  tract  of  ground  of  which  the 
Poet  was  thus  made  proprietor  will 
be  better  understood,  so  far  at  least 
as  its  locality,  by  a  reference  to  our 
little  map  than  by  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion. It  was  a  wild  and  lonesome 
banishment  at  best  for  one,  who  had 
lived  much  in  courts,  and  in  compa-r 
nionship  with  the  rich  and  high-born. 
Mountains  on  all  sides  shut  in  the 
retreat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  long 
and  level  plain  between  them  stood  a 
strong  fortalice  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, which  was  to  be  the  poet's  resi- 
dence, Kilcolman  castle. f  Hard  by  the 
castle  was  a  small  lake,  and  a  mile  or 
two  distant  on  either  side  a  river  de- 
scended from  the  hills.  In  position 
likewise  it  was  insecure,  forming  as  it 
did  the  frontier  of  the  English  line  of 
defence  in  the  south  ;  and  the  conti- 
guous hills  affording  lurking  places  for 
the  Irish  kerns,  whence  they  poured 
down  in  multitudes  to  plunder.  In 
the  insurrectionary  warfare  that  shortly 
succeeded,  these  mountain  passes  be- 
came the  scene  of  many  a  skirmish ; 
and  the  first  object  of  the  commander 
of  the  English  forces,  when  he  heard 
of  any  partial  outbreak,  was  to  send 
off  a  detachment  of  light  armed  troops 
to  occupy  them  in  the  name  of  the 
queen. 

Notwithstanding  the  loneliness  and 
perilous  locality  of  the  royal  g^anti 
Spenser  seems  to  have  hailed  with 
delight  the  boon  which  oonferred  on 
him  independence  for  the  first  time* 
How  wearisome  the  life  of  a  suitor  to 
the  heart  that  is  proud  from  the  eon< 


•  Smith  adds  here  the  pithy  note : — **  This  article  was  not  performed."  We 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  heavily  this  want  of  faith  was  visited  on  Edmund 
Bpenser. 

t  Renny  on  the  Black  water,' about  a  mile  from  the  Mulla's  junction  with  that 
river,  is  considered  by  many  as  another  of  Spenser's  houses  ;  and  there  is  near  it  a 
tall  cnir  overhanging  the  river,  which  goes  by  the  poet's  name,  and  an  aged  tree, 
under  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  bis  verses.  A  son  of  Spenser's,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Nagle,  of  Monanimy,  certainly  occupied  Renny;  but  we  are  inclined,  to 
Abbdi«?4  the  rumour  that  th^  poet  himself  lived  there. 
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scionsneM  of  its  own  superioritjr ;  jet 
all  humble  in  its  pride  even  from  its 
knowledge  of  man's  littleness  and 
weakness.  And  then  how  mournful 
that  these  intellectual  treasures  should 
be  scorned,  as  they  so  oAcn  are,  and 
trampled  on,  merely  because  their 
owner  is  lacking  in  this  world's  mam- 
mon! None  felt  the  misery  of  a 
dependency-state  more  keenly  than 
Edmund  Spenser,  and  no  other  has  de- 
scribed it  in  such  speaking  language : 

Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had 

ywist, 
That  few  hare  found,  and  mannie  one 

hath  mist ! 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not 

tride. 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 
To  lose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better 

spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discon- 
tent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to- 
morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and 

sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want 

her  peeres'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  mannie 

yecres; 
To  fret  thy  sonle  with  crosses  and  with 

cares ; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse 

dispaires ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride, 

to  ronne. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  un- 

Gonne : 
Unhappie    wight,  borne  to  disastrous 

end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance 

spend ! 

This  servitude  was  now  concluded, 
and  the  poet  was  to  return  to  the  land 
of  his  former  sojourn,  a  free  and  com- 
paratively rich  man.  He  appears 
besides  to  have  formed  a  partiality  for 
Ireland ;  he  speaks  of  it  sometimes 
as  a  ''goodly"  land,  and  in  his  prose 
treatise  describes  it  as  *'  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  sweet  country  as  any  under 
heaven."  Accordingly  every  draw- 
back was  overlooked :  Hope  led  him 
forward  with  eager  glance,  and  bade 
him  look  down  the  vista  of  bright 
years  to  come — the  simshine  of  which 


should  atone  for  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  his  life's  momtni^.  His 
poetry,  which  had  been  previously  of 
a  pastoral  cast,  became  now  imbued 
with  the  wildness  of  the  sylvan  soli- 
tudes around  him :  wood-nymphs  and 
fauns  were  inhabitants  he  could  sum- 
mon up  at  will,  and  with  them  the 
hill-tops  about  him  were  peopled. 
Such  names  of  places  and  things,  as 
his  musical  ear  pronounced  inharmo- 
nious,  were  exchanged  for  others  which 
quaint  fancy  suggested,  and  which  read 
more  sweetly  in  nis  tender  verse.  He 
sang  sweet  strains  of  the  bridal  or 
separation  of  his  nvers ;  told  how 
their  stern  sires,  the  mountains,  oft- 
times  forced  their  unwilling  inclina- 
tions and  brought  about  a  union  which 
the  water  nymph  detested;  and  how 
sometimes  she,  in  her  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  one  she  loved,  effected  her 
end  by  a  circuitous  course,  or  even 
sought  beneath  the  earth's  surface  the 
waters  dear  to  her  bosom.  Before 
imagination  so  vivid  the  iron  desolate- 
ness  of  Kilcolman  vanished ;  and  in 
its  stead  a  faery  world  arose  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  the  dreamer  with  its 
'*  bowers  of  blisse,"  and  enchanted 
palaces,  and  magnificence  more  gor- 
geous than  the  luxuries  of  Ind. 

The  Ballyhowra  hills,  which  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  poet's  re- 
treat, appeared  in  this  new  world  under 
the  feigned  title  of  the  Mountains  of 
Mole ;  while  the  highest  of  them, 
which  like  Parnassus  has  a  double 
summit,  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
'*  Father."  Sometimes  Spenser  seems 
to  have  extended  the  name  of  Mole 
to  the  entire  range  of  hills  which  run 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  limits 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  divide  it 
from  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  a  river  rising 
from  the  Mole,  and  thence  staled  by 
himMolanna;  which  undoubtedly  takes 
its  oriein  from  the  Tipperary  hills. 
The  plain  in  which  his  castle  stood 
was  re-baptised  in  Helicon,  bj  the 
name  of  Armulla  Dale.  Of  his  two 
streamlets,  one  was  suffered,  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  retain  its  originad 
name  of  Bregoge,  t.  e.  false  or  de- 
ceitful— 


So  higlit  beoHue 


Brcfoghigbt, 
of  hit  deceif 


tftaltnloe.* 


*  Possibly  this  stream  was  so  caHed  bj  the  Irish,  because  of  its  running  dr^  in 
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And  the  other^  the  Awbeg^was  specially 
appropriated  to  himself  hy  the  name 
of  Mulla.  In  a  verse  of  the  Faerie 
Queene^  which  we  have  over  and  over 
a^in  repeated,  until  it  now  haunts  us 
like  the  **  sough  o'  an  auld  sang/'  he 
fondly  speaks  of  his  river : — 

And  Mulla  mine,  who»e  waTct  I  whilom  uught  to 
weepe. 

But  let  us  give  the  whole  passage. 
Take  once  more  his  works  in  hand, 
my  reader ;  the  book  lies  open  where 
you  were  reading  last  to  me  about 
Artegall  and  his  return  to  Faery  Court. 
You  must  now  go  back  to  the  eleventh 
canto  of  the  fourth  book:  ah,  you 
have  it — it  opens  readily  there,  I  war- 
rant you  I  That  eleventh  canto  con- 
tains the  marriage  festival  of  Thamesis 
and  Medua,  or,  if  it  please  you  better, 
the  Thames  and  Med  way  rivers.  The 
pleasant  floods  of  all  England  were 
summoned  to  the  bridal ;  and  the 
nymphs  that  dwell  in  the  sea-king's 
hall,  a  thousand  fathoms  deeper  than 
plummet  ever  sounded,  the  fair  Nereids, 
were  not  forgotten.  And  Erin,  dear 
Erin,  sent  she  not  her  children  to  the 
glad  meeting?  Of  course  she  did; 
not  one  was  left  at  home  that  was 
worthy  the  invitation : — 

Ne  thence  the  Irish  rivers  absent  were ; 
Sith  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they 

bee, 
And  ioyne  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdom 

nere. 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love 

agree. 
And  icy  likewise  this  solemne  day  to  see  ? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in 

place ; 
Though  I  them  all,  according  their  de- 
gree, 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden 

race, 

read  the  salvage  countries  through 

which  they  pace. 

There  was  the  LifFy  rolling  downe  the 

lea; 
The  sandv  Slane ;  the  stony  Aubrion ; 
The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a 

sea; 
The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy  fruitful 

Bann; 


Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English 
man 

Is  cal'de  Blacke-water ;  and  the  Liffar 
deep ; 

Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  over- 
ran; 

Strong  Alio,  tombling  from  Slewlogher 
steer; 

And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom 
taught  to  weepe. 

Then  came,  hand  in  hand,  three 
nearly-allied  nvmphs,  most  fair  to  look 
upon,  with  a  likeness  that  beseemeth 
so  close  a  kindred,  yet  with  something 
of  a  beauty  pecuhar  to  each.  All 
who  have  ever  seen  them  will  be  glad 
to  meet  again  the  Three  Sisters  :— 

The  first,  the  gentle  Shure  that  making 

way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adornes  rich  Water- 
ford  ; 
The  next,  the  stubborn  Newre  whose 

waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponteboord ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow  which  doth 

hoord 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  her  deepe 

bosome ; 
All  which,  long  sundered,  doe  at  last 

accord 
To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  thej 

come  ; 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last 

become. 

And  for  the  last  of  the  goodlye  com- 
panie  :— 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre ; 
The  pleasant    Bandon    crown'd  with 

many  a  wood ; 
The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  inland 

fayre, 
Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood ; 
And  hateful  Oure   late   stained  with 

English  blood ; 
With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue 

can  tell. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
I)id  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited 

well 
To  doe  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them 

befell. 

Most  of  the  descriptions  here  given 
would  answer  for  the  present  day. 
The  Shannon  still  spreads  itself  like 


summer,  its  source  being  no  doubt  an  intermittent  spring.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
with  this  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xv.  18)  ;  where  an  emblem  of  decep- 
tion is  found  in  the  same  occurrence — **  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar, 
and  as  water$  that/ailt** 
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an  inland  sea  ;*  the  Alio  will  be  seen 
in  our  map  "tombling"  from  the 
heights  of  Slievelogher,  where  also 
appear  the  Awniduff  and  MuUa  in 
their  proper  places.  The  wide  em^ 
bayed  Mayre  or  Kenmare  river,  is  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Cork.  The  Bandon  has  its  woods  yet 
unharmed,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  visited  the  demesne  of  Castle 
Bernard ;  and  the  Beautiful  City  b 
still  embraced  by  the  loving  arms  of 
the  Lee.  Now  let  us  have  the  pleasant 
tale  of  the  Bregoge's  love  for  the 
«*  shiny"  Mulla — a  song  which  Spenser 
tells  us  was  listened  to  by  Raleigh, 
during  his  visit  to  Kilcolman  in  1589. 
Read  on  now  from  the  poem  of  Colin 
Clout:^ 


Of  my  river  BrepfOff's  love  I  soong, 
Which  to  the  shiny  MuTla  he  did  beare, 
And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  so 

long 
As  water  doth  within  his  bankes  appeare. 

Old  father  Mole  (Mole  hight  that  moun- 
tain gray 

That  walls  the  northside  of  Armulla 
dale) ; 

He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  flouro  of 
May, 

Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  plea- 
sant vale ; 

Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 

The  nimph,  which  of  that  water  course 
has  charge, 

That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run 
downe  right 

To  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth 
at  large. 

It  giveth  name  unto  that  ancient  citie, 

Which  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old ; 

Whose  ragged  mines  breed  great  ruth 
and  pitie 

To  travellers,  which  it  from  far  beheld. 

Full  faine  she  loved,  and  was  belov'd  full 
faine 


Of    her    one    brother     river,   Bregog 

hight. 
So   hight   because    of  this    daoeHISBl 

traine. 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  te  win 

delight. 
But  her  old  sire  more  carefuU  of  to 

good. 
And  meaning  her  much  better  to  pre- 

ferre. 
Did  think  to  match  her  with  ihe  neigh- 
bour flood. 
Which  Alio  bright,  Broad-water  ealled 

farre ; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  contiouale 

paine. 
That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter 

wonne : 
The  doure  agreed,  the  day  assigned 

plaine. 
The  place  appointed  where  it  should  be 

aoone. 
Nath'lesse  the  nymph  her  former  liking 

held; 
For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  but  must 

be  ledde ; 
And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fiuicie  weld. 
That  her  good  will  he  got  lier  first  to 

wedde, 
But  for  her  father,  sittmg  still  on  hie. 
Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  m 

went, 
And  eke  from  far  observed,  with  jealous 

eie, 
Whioh  way  his  course  the  warie  Bregeg 

bent; 
Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfull 

ward. 
The  wity  lover  did  devise  this  slight : 
First  into  many  parts  his  streams  he 

shar'd. 
That,  whilst  the  one  was  watcht,  the 

other  mieht 
Passe  unespide  to  meete  her  by  the  way ; 
And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames 

so  broken 
He  underground  so  closely  did  convaye, 
That  of  their  passage  doth  appear  se 

token. 
Till  they  into  the  Mulla's  water  slide, 
do  secretly  did  he  his  love  enioy ; 


.    *  Elsewhere  Spenser  borrows  an  image  for  the  wavering  tide  of  battle,  from  the 
contest  between  the  sea  and  river  waters  of  the  Shannon: — 

Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  from  th'  ocean  mayne, 
Flowes  up  the  Shenan  with  contrarie  forse. 
And,  overruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne. 
Drives  backe  the  current  of  his  kindly  course. 
And  makes  it  seeme  to  have  some  other  source  ; 
But  when  the  floud  is  spent,  then  backe  againo 
His  borrowed  waters  forst  to  re-disburse,  « 

He  sends  the  sea  his  owne  with  double  gaine. 
And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  his  soveralne ; 

Thus  did  the  batt«]l  varle 

^efie  Qiceene,  book  iv.  canto  iii. 
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Yet  not  80  secret*  but  it  was  descride, 

And  told  her  father  by  a  shepherd's  boy. 

Who,  wondrous  wroth,  for  that  so  foule 
despight. 

In  great  revenge  did  rollo  down  from  his 
hUl 

Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  encum- 
ber might 

His  passage,  and  his  water  courses  spill. 

So  of  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old, 

He  none  was  made,  but  scattered  all  to 
nought ; 

And  lost  among  those  rocks  into  him 
rold. 

Did  lose  his  name :  so  deare  bis  loye  he 
bought. 

The  rivers  here  mentioned  flowed 
past  Spenser's  castle — the  Bregog  on 
the  east;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile>  the 
Mulla  on  the  west*  about  two  miles. 
Both  rise»  as  the  poet  sings,  in  the 
Mole  mountain ;  they  spring  from 
wells  in  glens  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
asunder,  on  opposite  sides  of  Corring* 
las,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  ranee. 
The  Bregog  proceeds  in  a  winding 
course  to  the  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Mulla  a  mile  above  the  town  of 
Doneraile :  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable 
stream,  forcing  itself  with  difficulty 
among  the  rocks  with  which  its  chan« 
nel  is  encumbered;  and  like  many 
mountain  rivulets,  is  dry  during  the 
summer  heats.  When  we  saw  it  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year  its  bed 
was  a  mass  of  dusty  sand. 

The  Mulla  rises  on  the  remote  side 
of  the  hill  from  the  Castle  of  KilcoU 
man  ;  but  has  a  more  northerly  head 
in  Annagh  b<^  (five  miles  from  Anster's 
birthplace^  Charleville) — ^which  per- 
haps m  strictness  should  be  deemed  its 
source.  Spenser,  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  describes  it  as  **  springing  out 
of  Mole."  It  proceeds  to  Buttevant, 
and  receives  a  branch  a  little  above 
that  town  at  Ardskeagh ;  it  thence  winds 
mway  towards  Kilcolman,  and  meets 
the  Bregog  near  Doneraile.  Direct- 
ing its  course  thence,  it  turns  to  the 
south,  and  flows  through  a  deep  ro* 
mantio  glen  to  Castletown  Roche,  after 
whic^  It  enters  the  Blackwater  at 
Bridgetown  Abbey.  It  is  now  called 
the  Awbeg ;  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Awmore,  or  Avonmore,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Blackwater. 

In  his  noblest  nuptial  hymn— >the 
noblest  save  one,  and  that  one  sung  by 
inspired  lips — ^the  poet  again  refers  to 
lus  fityoorite  stream,  and  calls  on  it 
io  do  honour  to  his  bride.  Let  as  read 
Vol.  XXIL— No.  131. 


^ou  the  passage  in  '^  Epithalamibn  :'* 
It  is  not  very  long ;  the  **  rushy  lake** 
is  that  close  to  Kiloolman  CasUe  :— 

Ye  nvmphes  of  Mulla,  which  with  care- 
ful need 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well, 
And  jtreedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to 

teed; 
(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doo 

excell  ;J 
And  ye  likewise  which  keepe  the  rushy 

lake, 
Where  none  doo  fishes  take ; 
Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scai- 

tered  light, 
And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror 

make. 
Behold  your  faoes  as  the  christall  bright. 
That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love 

doth  lie. 
No  blemish  she  may  spie, 
And  eke,  ye  light-foot  mayds,  which 

keepe  the  dore. 
That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  use  to 

towre; 
And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  seek  them 

to  devoure. 
With  your  Steele  darts  doe  chase  from 

coming  neer ; 
Be  also  present  here, 
To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  helpe  to 

sing. 
That  au  the  woods  may  answer,  and 

your  eodio  ring. 

Be  not  wearied,  g^od  friend,  wit|i 
our  Songs  of  the  Streams ;  for  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  thee,  or  with  them, 
or  with  Spenser.  Fairest  sight  in 
creation  are  these  'rivers,  whether 
small  in  their  childhood,  and  found 
far  among  the  mountains ;  or  in  rich 
manhood,  sweeping  through  the  open 
plains ;  or  joimng  the  ocean  at  last  in 
slow  and  exhausted  old  age— lovely 
are  they  at  all  times  1  And  of  the 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  which  nature 
sends  forth  from  ner  many-toned  yoice 
mountinff  up  to  her  Creator's  throne* 
the  burden  is  home  by  the  riven. 
The  songs  of  the  burds  may  be  sweet 
and  powerful,  but  they  are  also  broken 
and  perishing;  takenupof  asudden,and 
passmg  away  and  leavmg  behind  ihem 
no  trace  of  theur  being ;  but  the  an« 
them  notes  of  the  streams  are  ever- 
lasting. They  were  listened  to  six 
thousand  years  ago  by  the  world's  grey 
fiUhers ;  and  on— on^— ^n— ever  smce 
has  thatToioe  ofpraisebeen  continually 
murmuring,  llie  former  are  types  of 
the  adoration  of  man ;  but  the  latter 
image  ftnrth  the  choral  strMOs  of 
heaY«D» 

So 
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And  poets  hare  ail  iored  themertf 
M«ed  wa  mention  to  you  the  Unki  of 
the  Doon,  or  the  brats  of  Yarrow,  or 
the  lonely  retirements  of  the  Duddon  ? 
And  here  are  the  streams  by  which 
Edmund  Spenser  walked  in  his  glory> 
dreambg  bright  dreams  of  hope  and 
blessingi  and  murmuring  as  he  walked 
.their  margin  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own.  Turn  we  once  more  to- 
gether to  the  Faerie  Queene ;  let  these 

be  once  more  sought  out»  and  we  shall 
bid  them  adieu,  and  for  ever. 

If  you  will  kindly  glance  over  our 
little  map>  you  will  perceive  that  the 
Mulla  has  a  neighbouring  stream,  to 
the  east,  the  Puncheon,  and  that  in 
one  point  it  makes  a  considerable  iu>- 

¥  roach  towards  it.      Now  trace  the 
'uncheon  towards  its  source,  and  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  thereabouts 
joined  by  a  little  brook,  the  Brack- 
bawn  (or,  as  Spenser  calls  it,  the  Mo- 
lanna),  which  issues  from   what  we 
hare  denominated  Arlo  Hill*     About 
these  we  have  now  to  tell  you.  Though 
.our  poet  only  himself  published  six 
l>ooks  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  he  left 
behind  him  two  oantos  of**  Mutabilities" 
which   appear   to  be  portions  of  a 
seventh,  and  in  them  introduced  some- 
thing more  of  the  scenery  of  his  Irish 
residence;  and  there  is  a  beautiM 
allegory  In  Uie  first  of  these  two  can- 
tos, so  beautiftil  as  to  make  us  feel 
more  heavily  still  the  loss  of  its  con- 
clusion.    The  gpreat  Jove  having  ef- 
fected his  conquest  of  heaven,  and 
hurled  thence  his  aged  sire,  Chronos, 
finds  notwithstanding  one  goddess  to 
resist  his  elalms^the^Tltaness,  Muta- 
bility.    She  pleads  so  strongly  before 
him,  and  makei  so  solemn  an  appeal  to 
Nature  against  the  claims  of  certain  to 
« admission  in  the  heavenly  councils, 
that  a  convocation  of  all  the  gods  is 
-  BummoAed  upon  Arlo  HilL    At  which 
eonvocation  all  who  cannot  controvert 
^  the  impeachments  of  the  Titaness,  are 
to  be  for  ever  degraded :— 

• 

'  Eftsoones  the  time  and  place  appointed 


Where  all,  both  heavenly  powers  and 

earthly  wights. 
Before  great  Nature's  presence  should 

appeare, 
For  tnall  of  their  titles  and  best  rightes ; 
.That  was,  to  meet,  upon  the  highest 
•        WghU  ^    ^  • 


Of  Arlo  HiU  (who  knows  not  Arlo  HiU  ?) 
That  is  the  highest  bead»  in  all  men's 

sights, 
Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whose  shepherd's 

quill 
Renowned,  hath  with  hymnes  fit  for  a 

ruraU  skill. 

Arlo  Hill  is  now  hiffht  Galtee  More ; 
it  is  the  loftiest  of  Uie  eastern  range 
of  hills  which  Spenser  oalled  Mole,  as 
Corringlas  b  of  the  western.  We 
have  the  name  preserved  to  ua  in  one 
of  its  well-wooded  defiles,  the  glen  of 
Aharlow,  through  which  a  stream  of 
the  same  name  fiows  ;  the  poet  in  his 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  speaks  of 
Arlo  as  a  place  which  needed  a  garri- 
son, and  we  fear  the  taint  of  aospicioD 
has  not  yet  been  removed  from  it— 
the  glen  is  in  our  day  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  **boy8  of  Tipperary." 

But  to  this  hill  they  all  earner  and 
certes   Mutability  made  out  a  riffht 
good  case  for  herself,  showing  that 
much  was  hers  which  Jove  claimed 
for  his  own.     She  adduced  the  earth 
and  her  tenants,  man  in  the  first  plaos, 
and  after  him  the  inferior  creation; 
then  the  clouds  and  air,  the  ocean, 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  ^  She  bade 
the  seasons  pass  in  procession  before 
the  judge,  and  then  tne  twelve  months 
of  the  vear ;   after  these  came  the 
beautiful  Hours,  the  dadsome  Daj, 
and  dark  deep-browed  Night.      And 
kstly  Life  and  Death^Life,  the  young 
lusty  one,  and  Death,  the  grim  sha- 
dow came,  closing  the  pageant,  and 
procUuming  that  all  things  alike  were 
subjected  to   Mutability.       Notwi^- 
standinff,  judgment  was  given  against 
her;    mr  Dame  Nature,  the   presi- 
dent, proved  that  these  alterations  are 
in  themselves  only  transitory— .that  re- 
novation soon  succeedinjBp  declares  a 
force  superior  to  Mutabihty — and  that 
so  far  as  Uie  Immortals  were  concerned, 
her  power  was  vain,  since  the  very 
nature  of  their  being  exempted  them 
from  her  iurisdiotion.    Thns  waa  Jove 
.  confirmed  in  his  seat. 

But  you  will  say,  we  have  Ibrgotten 
our  rivers.  By  no  means;  we  are 
proceeding  to  them  surel^j  thoiigh 
perhaps  circuitousW.  This  hill  of 
Arlo  was  once  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  and  in  the  waters 
of  that  little  stream,  Molanna*  she  foU 
often  refireshed  herself  when  weaned 
with  the  chase.  Why  thoee  nIeaaaBt 
atreama  are  deeertedt  tha  folknriiig 
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legend  will  abnndatitljr  declare  |  let  nl 
b^n  at  the  beginning :— 

Whylome  when  Ireland   flourished   in 

fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesse,  far  abore  the 

rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  British  Islands' 

name, 
The  gods  then  nsed,  for  pleasure  and 

for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them 

best: 
But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure 

found 
Than  Cjnthia,  that  is  sorenune  queene 

protest 
Of  woods  and  forests,  which  therein 

abound. 
Sprinkled  with  wholsom  waters  more 

than  most  on  ground. 

But  mongst  ihem  all,  as  fittest  fbr  her 

game, 
(Either  for  chase  of  beasts  with  hound 

or  bewe, 
Or  for  to  shroude  in  shade  from  Phoebus' 

flame. 
Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  sweetly 

flowe 
Or  f^om  high  hilles,  or  from  the  dalee 

belowe,) 
She  chose  this  Arlo ;  where  she  did  re- 
sort 
With  all  her  nymphes  enranged  on  a 

rowe, 
With  whom  the  woody   gods   did  oft 

consort ; 
For  with  the  nymphes  the  satyrea  lore 

to  play  and  sport : 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  nymph 

that  hi^ht 
Molanna :  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 
And  sister  unto  MuUa  faire  and  bright : 
Unto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whilome 

stole 
That  Shepheard  Colin  dearly  did  condole, 
And    made    her    lucklesse   lores   well 

knowne  to  be : 
But  this  Molanna,  were   she   not  so 

shole. 
Were  no  lesse  faire  and  beauiifull  than 

sheet 
Yet,  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no 

man  see. 

I^or  first  she  springs  out  of  two  marble 

rocks. 
On  which  a  grore  of  oaks  high-mount« 

ed  growes, 
That  as  a  girland  seemee  to  deck  the 

locks 
Of  tome  fabe  bride,  brought  forth  with 

pompous  showes 
Put  of  ner  bourcy  that  many  flowera 

strowes ; 


So  through  the  flowry  dalii  the  ifm^ 

bling  downe. 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  coTortl 

flowes. 
That  on  each  side  her  BUrer  ohMiaell 

crowne. 
Till  to  the  plaine  she  come,  wboto  vaU 

leyes  she  doth  drowjiOk 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana  used  oft» 
After  her  sweatie  chase  and  toilioma 

To  bathe  hersdfis  \  and  after,  cn  the 

soft 
And  downy  graaae  her  dainty  limbei  to 

lay 
In  covert  shade»  whsre  none  b^old  her 

may. 
For  much  she  hated  sight  of  liring 

eye: 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many 

a  day 
fie  saw  her  clad,  yet  loneM  foottshW 
To  see  her  ndked  mongst  her  nympiiM 

in  pririty. 

Ko  way  he  found  to  compaase  Ua  do* 

sire. 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna»  this  her  maid» 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire ; 
So  her  with  flattering  words  he  first 

assaid; 
And,  after  pleasing  gifts  for  her  pur* 

vaid, 
Queene-apples,  and  red  cherries  f^om 

the  tree 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betraied 
To  tell  what  time  be  might  her  lady 

see 
When  she  herself  did  bathe»  thai  ho 
•   might  Secret  bee. 

Thereto  hee  promitt^  If  ihe  would  hlil 

pleasure 
With  thU  smaU  bootte,  to  qttit  bar  with 

a  better ; 
To  weet,  that  whereas  shee  had  ont  of 

measure 
Long  loved  the  Fanohin,  who  by  nought 

did  set  her, 
That  he  would  undarUke  fbr  tMs  io  gel 

her 
To  be  hia  lore,  and  of  him  liked  w^li 
Besides  all  which,  he  vow'd  to  bO  her 

debtor 
For  many  more  good  tnmea  then  he 

would  tell  t 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure 

should  eicell* 

The  simple  laayd   did   yield  to   him 

anone. 
And  eft  him  placed  where  he  olote 

might  view 
That  never  any  saw,  lare  only  one^ 
Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  foole-hardy  dew, 
Was  of  hia  ho«iids  4eTo«r'd  in  bwiter^t 

hew,  -   . 
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Then*  as  ber  muuMr  web  on  simnj 

day, 
DUna,  with  her  nymphes  about  her, 

drew 
To  this  sweet  spring;  where,  doffing 

her  array, 
6he  bathed  her  loyely  limbs,  for  Joye  a 

likely  pray. 

And  as  with  Aotseon,  so  now  the  god^ 
dess  detected  the  lurking  beholder. 
Abashed  and  enraged^  she  starts  from 
the  guilty  brook  in  company  with  her 
maidens^  and  the  foolish  Fawn  is  cap« 
tared.  What  sufficient  punishment 
can  be  devised  for  such  prying  wick- 
edness ?  They  mock  and  scorn  him> 
plndk  him  by  the  nose  and  tai]«  and 
pull  his  goat*s  beard;'  while  the  guilty 
culprit  can  only  hang  down  his  head 
and  wear  the  image  of  a  mome*  At 
last  some  propose  to  clothe  him  in  the 
skin  of  a  stag,  and,  giving  him  a  small 
life-chance^  hunt  him  with  their 
hounds;  but  Diana  has  resoWed  not 
only  to  wreak  her  Tengeance  on  him 
but  on  whomsoerer  aided  him  in  his 
guilt.  Poor  Nymph  Molanna  is  dis- 
oovered  :— 

But  Cynthia's  selfe,  more  angry  than 

the  rest. 
Thought  not  enough  to  punish  him  in 

sport. 
And  of  her  shame  to  make  a  gamesome 

iest: 
But  gan  examine  him  in  straighter  sort. 
Which  of  her  nymphes,  or  other  close 

consort, 
Hhn  thither  brou^t,  and  her  to  him 

betraid. 
He,  much  afeard,  to  her  confessed  short 
That  'twas  Molanna  which  her  so  be« 

wraid. 
Then  all  at  once  their  hands  upon  Mo- 
lanna laid. 

But  him  (according  as  they  had  de- 
creed) 

With  a  deeres-sldn  they  covered,  and 
thenchast 

With  all  thehr  hounds  that  after  him 
did  speed; 

But  he,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled 
more  fast 

Than  any  deere;  so  sore  him  dread 
aghast. 

They  after  follow'd  all  with  shrfll  out- 

Shouting  as  they  the  heayens  would 

liaye  brast ; 
That  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he 

didflie. 
Did  ring  agalne,  and  bud  re-eoho  to 

thesUe. 


So  they  him  follow'd  till  they  weary 

were; 
When,    back    returning    to    Molann* 

againe, 
They,    by  commandment     of    Diana, 

there 
Her  whelm'd  with  stones.    Tet  Fannus, 

for  her  paine. 
Of  her  beloved  Fanchin  did  obtaine. 
That  her  he  would  recelTC  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves   passe  through  a 

pleasant  plaine. 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herselfe  doe 

wed. 
And,  both  combined,  themselves  in  one 

faire  river  spread. 

Nath'lesse  Diana,  full  of  indignation. 
Thenceforth    abandon'd   her    delicious 

brooke ; 
In  whose  sweet  streame,  before  that 

bad  occasion. 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she 

tooke ; 
Ne  onely  her,  but  also  quite  forsooke 
All  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid ; 
And  all   that  mountaine,  which  doth 

overlooke 
The  richest  champian  that  may  else  be 

rid; 
And  the  faire  Shure,  in  which  are  thou* 

sand  salmon  hid. 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  deare  did 

way. 
Thenceforth  she  left;  and  parting  from 

the  place. 
Thereon  an  heavy  haplesse  curse  <fid 

lay; 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was 

wont  to  space, 
Shou*d  harbour'd   be,  and   all    thus* 

woods  deface. 
And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoile  that 

coast  around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that 

goodly  chase 
Doth   to   this   day  with  wolves   and 

thieves  abound ; 
Which  too,  too  true  that  land's  indwel- 

lers  since  have  found. 

And  Cynthia's  curse  yet  cleaves  to 
Tipperary ;  and  among  all  the  shires 
of  Ireland  it  holds  a  detested  pra- 
eminenoe  in  erime^  for  Arlo  ffiu  is 
daily  trodden  by  the  human  wol£— tfaa 
intended  or  actual  assassin. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  tiio 
personal  history  of  our  g^tle  poet» 
which  we  have  too  long  postponed  in 
our  lingering  over  his  sweet  straina. 
Spenser  had  scarcely  establialied  hini> 
self  in  his  new  abode  when  he  lost 
one  of  the  kind  fHends  through  whom 
It  had  been  procured  for  him.    Th* 
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mnt  of  Kilcolman  was  made  in  the 
Utter  end  of  June^  1586;  in  the  Oo» 
tober  following^  Sir  Philip  Sidnej^ 
that  **flowre  of  chivakie/  received 
his  death-wound  before  Zutphen^  in 
Goelderland.  Tliis  accomplished 
scholar,  who  was  a  congenial  com- 
panion of  the  poet'^f  as  well  as  a 
kind  patron,  was  deeply  mourned 
for  by  him;  and  '^Astrophel,  a 
pastorall  elegie,*'  the  germ  of  Mil- 
ton's Lyoidas,  gives  utterance  to  deep 
and  well-foun<kd  grief  for  Sidney's 
loss.  Three  or  four  other  laments 
followed ;  and  some  critics  have  even 
ascribed  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  to  this  sad  origin — an 
explanation,  in  our  judgment,  more 
fanciful  than  warranted  by  fact,  for 
now  it  was  that  the  poet's  mind  was 
seriously  occupied  in  the  composition 
of  this  his  greatest  work. 

Nearly  three  years  glided  over,  un* 
marked  by  aught  of  moment;  but 
they  did  not  nass  in  vain  for  Edmund 
Spenser.  IkUny  of  his  best  minor 
poenu  were  at  this  time  written  ;  and 
the  Faerie  Queene,  begun  long  before 
in  England,  but  laid  aside,  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  end  of  the  third 
book.  In  the  summer  of  1589,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  to  Portu«;al, 
visited  the  poet  at  Kilcolman.  This 
meeting  has  been  mentioned  by  Spen- 
ser, in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
poem  of  Colm  Cloui,  which  is  need- 
less to  quote.  Thomas  Campbell's 
remarks  on  this  interview,  though 
somewhat  flowery,  are  worth  tran- 
scribing:— 

"  Spenser  has  commemorated  this 
interview,  and  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Baleigh't  praise,  under  the  figurative 
description  of  two  shepherds  tuning 
their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the 
Mulla ;  a  fiction  with  which  the  mind, 
perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied 
thanby  recalling  the  scene  as  it  really 
existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser 
reciting  his  compositions  to  Raleigh,  in 
a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the 
yninii  casts  a  pleasing  retrospect  over 
that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of 
the  discoverer  of  Virginia,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
haye  respectively  produced  on  the  for- 
tune and  language  of  England.  The 
fancy  might  be  pardoned  for  a  momen- 
tary superstition,  that  the  genius  of  the 
country  hovered,  unseen,  over  their 
IBMting,  cMtiokg  his  first  look  of  regard 


on  the  poet  that  was  destmed  to  inspire 
her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero,  who  paved  the  w^  for 
the  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  the  language  of  England 
was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  to  be  admhred." 

The  result  of  this  yisit  was  the  re- 
turn of  our  poet  to  England*  in 
Raleigh's  company;  and  soon  after 
the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerui 
Queene  were  puUished,  with  a  dedi* 
cation  to  the  sovereign,  and  an  expU» 
natory  introduction,  addressed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  wai 
warmly  welcomed.  In  fact,  <4MMrt 
from  its  poetical  inerit,  it  was  skilfullj 
constructed  to  suit  the  spirit  of  tM 
age.  Under  Uie  thm  veil  of  allegory 
the  noblest  personages  of  the  court 
were  desaribed;  and  the  great  Glo- 
riana  herself  was  shadowed  forth  aa 
only  a  type  of  the  Queen  of  England* 
If  Elisabeth's  was  the  age  of  ado* 
lation,  few  could  flatter  so  skilfully  aa 
Edmund  Spacer;  and  in  the  very 
honour  he  sought,  there  was  the  delt 
cate  consciousness  that  he  deemed  hit 
offering  not  unworthy  of  acceptance* 
How  can  we  else  than  admire  his  pre* 
sentation  of  the  poem  to  the  queen,  so 
free  b  it  from  all  servility  and  mean- 
ness; and  yet  the  appreciation  of  th« 
honour  expected  b  fully  exnressed  in 


it,  for  he  desired  his  ^labours  to  liy« 
with  the  etemitie  of  her  fame  1" 

A  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
was  conferred  on  the  fortunate  poet 
from  the  royal  bounty ;  and  his  book* 
seller  now  found  his  name  so  high  aa 
to  think  it  a  prudent  speculation  to 
collect  in  a  volume  his  misoellaneoni 
poetry.  But  Spenser  had  to  quit  all 
this  applause,  and  return  to  his  lonely 
castle — soon,  however,  to  be  lonely  no 
longer,  as  he  now  fell  in  love,  and 
idfter  a  three  years'  wooing  of  a  proud 
beauty  was  nappily  married  to  her  on 
the  Seventh  or  June,  1594.  In  the 
year  following  **  Colin  Clout's  como 
bome  again"  appeared — a  poem  in 
wluch,  resuming  a  name  he  had  for- 
merly employed  in  the  **  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  he  describe  what  ne  had 
witnessed  in  the  court  of  Eliaabetfa^ 
and  bus  own  journey  back  to  Kilcol- 
man; in  this  also,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  Raleigh's  yisit  to  him 
was  recorded,  and  to  that  gillant 
knight  the  poem  was  inscribed. 
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About  the  same  time  he  published 
%  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he 
t^led  ''Amoretd,"  referring  to  his 
eourtship ;  and  which  serve  to  mark  a 
new,  era  in  his  compositions.  He  now 
takes  the  ground  of  an  amatory  poet, 
and  even  here  occupies  the  highest 

Slace.  The  passion  of  Spenser  is 
eep,  and  sometimes  even  yolaptaoos  j 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  always  re- 
fined and  lofty.  His  love  is  human, 
yet  never  of  the  earth,  earthy.  You 
read  in  it  the  pride  of  possession, 
which  says  of  the  dear  one,  <<my  love, 
ttiy  dove,  my  undefiledl**  and  never 
Intrude  therein  low  thoughts,  low 
images,  or  low  desires.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  is  holy,  and  hallows 
his  human  feelings  ;  no  where  is  pro- 
founder  passion  delineated,  but  it  is 
passion  unassoiled  and  untainted,  upon 
which  the  very  eye  of  the  noonday 
•un  may  not  be  ashamed  to  rest. 
8ome  men  cannot  read  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  such  will  turn  away 
from  the  marriage-hymn  of  Spenser 
(for  a  hymn  it  is  in  the  loftier  sense 
of  the  word ;}  but  those  who  confess 
themselvet 

Not  too  brigbt  or  food 
For  human  nature%  dally  food^  2 

win  peruse  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  take  to  themselves  no  wickedness 
from  either.  And  we  are  very  sure 
Spenser  had  that  book  of  Canticles 
wide-spread  before  him  as  he  wrote  ; 
sinoe  the  coincidenee  in  thought,  and 
frequently  In  words,  abundantly  war- 
rants the  assumption. 

In  old  days,  long  ago,  in  his  youth, 
Spenser  had  loved,  and  loved  ten- 
derly. His  vows  were  slighted,  for 
be  was  then  poor  and  nameless  ;  and 
some  village  eoquette,  whom  he  calls 
Rosalind,  cast  from  her  the  precious 
love  of  the  writer  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  We  have  Spenser  now  a 
married  man,  and  are  glad  to  know 
be  found  in  his  Elizabeth  abundant 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  Rose 
Lvnde— as  Todd  makes  out  the  name. 
The  poet  seems  never  tired  of  de- 
claring the  fulness  of  Ids  joy;  his 
pictures  are  of  almost  more  than 
earthly  blessedness;  the  solitude  of 
bis  old  oastle  walls  was  now  lighted 
up  by  the  smiles  of  a  lovely  woman, 
and  soon  children  crept  round  his 
knees,  and  the  cup  ef  his  happiness 
was  filled  to  oyerflowing.  . 


He  visited  London  once  more,  in 
1596,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faerie  Queene,  which  he  had 
pow  completed.  At  this  time,  also, 
be  presented  to  the  oueen  the  MS.  of 
his  prose  work  on  Ireland ;  a  work, 
which,  whatever  its  faults.  Is  a  re- 
markable production — ^remarkable  for 
the  carefulness  of  its  compilation,  its 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  a  va. 
riety  of  valuable  suggestions  respect- 
ing the  government  of  the  country  by 
the  English.  He  returned  to  Kilcof- 
man  with  many  tokens  of  the  queen's 
flivour ;  amongst  which  was  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  shrievalty  of  Cork 
for  the  year  1597.  The  rebellion  of 
Tyrone  and  the  sugcm  Earl  of  Des- 
mond broke  out  in  the  month  of 
October ;  and  one  of  the  first  places 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents was  the  Castle  of  Rilcolman ; 
Spenser  and  his  wife  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  his  youngest  babe 
(Ben  Jonson  says  "newborn**)  and 
all  his  property  perished  in  the  bum- 
ine  castle.  They  reached  London  in 
safety;  and  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1598,  in  King-street,  Westminster,  m 
a  humble  lodging-house  died  the  poet 
of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Rilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin,  and 
a  fast-perishing  one.  There  are  no 
signs  about  it  that  any  of  the  things 
we  have  been  telling  once  occurred 
within  its  walls:  the  very  traces  of 
the  fire  have  been  washed  out  by  the 
elements,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
poet^s  ruin  have  passed  away  along 
with  the  tokens  of  his  joy.  But 
Mulla  flows  past  it,  even  as  it  did 
then;  and  the  everlasting  hills  still 
keep  their  watch  over  the  stern  old 
building.  When  we  saw  it  last,  we 
took  a  sweet  pleasure  in  climbing  up 
the  slippery  stairway  of  stone,  which 
is  yet  perfect,  and  thinking  that  Ra- 
leigh and  Spenser  often  went  it  up 
and  down  together.  And  there  was 
a  deep-recessed  window,  with  a  stone 
seat  on  either  side,  and  a  view 
from  it  of  a  far-spreading  tract  of 
champaign  country ;  and  we  pictured 
for  ourselves  the  poet  (as  old  Aubrey 
in  his  Lives  has  written  him),  a  little 
man,  wearing  short  hair,  with  laced 
shirt  collar  and  cufib,  seated  on  one  of 
those  chairs,  and  opposite  him  his 
Elisabeth,  with  those  ^yr«  golden 
treties  he  bo  mneh  loved.    It  wto  n 
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lovely  evening  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  and  the  sun  was  now  westering 
his  course  towards  the  remote  hills ; 
and  that  young  couple  sat  there^ 
watching  with  unspeaking  rapture  the 
magnificent  Sun's  going  down.  And 
the  dedimng  rays  glUt^ped  on  th|i 
surface  of  a  small  calm  lake  near 
them»  and  further. off  were  multipUtd 
in  the  waters  of  a  winding  river, 
which  sparkled  in  them  like  burnished 
steel  or  sUver.  Then»  like  a  thiok 
black  ourtainy  darkness  was  slowl]^ 
dr4iwn  oyer  their  prospect )  and  afW 
a  little  while  we  heard  the  tones  of 
the  evening  hymn,  and  a  low  oalqi 
▼oiee  pleaded  humbly  in  prayer ;  and 
soon  alter  all  sounds  oeaaed,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  were  hushed  iq 
repose.  Tl^en  sueeeeded  an  hour  or 
two  of  stillness,  and  after  that  was 
borne  to  us  on  the  night  wind  the 
^ramp  of  a  thousand  feet ;  and  louder 
they  grew  and  yet  louder,  and  they 
drew  near  that  lonely  building.  And 
rude  knocking  was  heard  at  its  gate  \ 
and  the  passage  was  forced  in ;  and 
lights  flansd  up  on  all  sides;  and  there 
were  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  com- 
mingling cries  of  men  engaged  in 
deepest  battle.  And  savage  numbers 
prevailed,  and  the  supplication  fbv 
mercy  was  met  by  the  sweep  of  the 
broadsword,  or  tiie  thrust  of  thf 
skein,  or  the  low  short  laugh  of  devif 
•ion.  And  the  tumult  grew  lesser,  and 


the  cries  died  away,  and  then  all  waa 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  death. 

Then  we  had  a  vision  of  a  rough 
and  stormy  ocean,  and  a  strugglino^ 
bark  was  wildly  contending  on  it  witE 
the  mad  tempest;  and  there  were 
terrified  fqgitiyei  orouehipg  Uw  on 
her  deck,  and  looking  with  eagw  %jmS 
tQWlVP4s  Ik  blue  Ipw-lying  shore  th^ 
were  with  difficulty  approaching.  And 
then  the  scene  ohan^d  to  a  plalnljt 
furnished  room  in  an  inferior  atreel^ 
and  the  wanderers  w«re  there  aii4 
knew  of  their  safety ;  bat  the  strong 
man's  cheek  was  flushed  with  disease^ 
and  fever  was  feeding  on  his  streogtlw 
and  his  head  was  siok,  and  bis  heart 
was  broken. 

Apd  then  in  a  goi^|[eoo8  aisle  of  aa 
ancient  minster  we  saw  a  orewd  tci 
assemble,  and  a  ^-ave  wiui  din^  and  e 
long  proceaalon  issued  fbom  a  low* 
arched  door  near  al  hand,  and  pre« 
eeeded  towards  the  grave.  And  the 
nobles  of  the  land  were  $here  i  ana 
poets  read  their  eulogies  of  the  def 
ceased,  and  cast  the  yersea  and  the 
pens  that  indited  them  into  the  pit^ 
And  then  there  was  the  rambling  of 
earth  upon  the  ooflln-ltd--aad  the^oJL 
low  thumping  of  the  sexton^  qiade-w 
and  suppressed  sobs  and  tears>i^"ae4 
the  dying  away  of  departing  feet* 
steps.  Dust  and  ashes  1  endi^iwoor 
dream  w|ui  ended* 
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*■  In  thb  t^ra  wtlkad  aboe  ye  dlvd  MibUeUye  npan  je  itrecif 
hinmHli  fonowAiUjrVt  ftc**— HAmru  micmoimiiioon  Bbkoum 

f^**  The  prince  of  dMrkncM  h  •  gintlfimn. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one^  used  to  ap|»ear  in  the 
Atreeta  of  Berlin,  chiefly  m  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  and  at  night,  a  man  of 
a  comely  presence,  and  g^teel  to  look 
upon.  He  wore  a  fair  douhlet  with  a 
border  of  sable,  wide  trunk-breeches, 
and  slashed  shoes,  and,  for  head-gear, 
a  certain  full-padded  barret-cap  of 
satin,  with  a  red  feather.  His  manners 
were  engaging  and  of  g^eat  propriety ; 
he  had  courteous  greetings  for  all  be 
met,  but  particularly  for  the  ladies  and 
Toung  maidens,  to  whom,  withal,  he 
had  an  elegant  way  of  saying  such 
prettily-worded  and  obliging  things  as 
no  mortal  could  resist.  '' Donna  1" 
so  would  he  frame  his  speech  to  a 
matron  of  condition,  **  if  there  dwell 
in  your  fair  breast  a  wbh  yet  ungrati- 
fied,  deign  but  to  command  your  liege 
irabject  and  slave,  to  the  end  he  may 
do  his  poor  utmost  in  its  furtherance." 
Then,  to  the  young  damosels  and  spin- 
sters generally,  he  would  say  with  a 
benign,  fatherly  air,  ''  Now  may  the 
heavens  but  nad  you  a  husband  as 
nearly  worthy  as  our  imperfect  nature 
will -admit  to  possess  so  much  beauty 
and  virtue.**  No  less  abundant  in 
civility  was  he  towards  the  men;  so 
that  it  was  no  more  than  was  natural 
that  the  fascinating  stranger  became  a 
general  favourite,  to  whose  aid  every 
one  in  Berlin  was  too  happy  to  fly, 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  stood 
in  g^eat  distress  at  one  of  itie  broad 
street-gutters  of  their  town,  and  for 
his  life  could  not  get  over.  For,  not- 
withstanding for  the  rest  he  was  a  fine 
man,  well-grown,  and  of  goodly  pro- 
portions, he  had  withal  unfortunately 
a  lame  leg,  and  went  with  a  crutch. 
Now  if  any  one,  on  these  untoward 
occasions,  reached  him  a  hand,  so  it 
was  that  he  sprang  with  his  friendly 
helper  a  matter  of  six  Flemish  ells, 
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bating  a  trifle,  from  the  ground,  and 
came  down  again  twelve  good  paces 
at  the  other  side  of  the  gutter.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  astonished 
the  people  a  little  ;  and  indeed  a 
sprained  ankle  or  knee  was  commonly 
enough  the  cost  at  which  the  good 
folks  of  Berlin  had  to  purchase  the 
pleasure  of  rendering  these  little  ser- 
vices to  their  interesting  gnesL  How<* 
ever,  he  was  so  evidently  grieved  to 
the  heart  at  such  accidents,  and  con- 
doled with  the  sufferers  in  so  feeling 
a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  him ;  nay,  yoa  were  even 
constrained  to  dissemble  your  pain, 
and  to  force  a  smile  while  suflGning 
the  torment  of  the  rack,  if  you  would 
in  any  wise  set  him  at  ease,  or  stem 
the  flood  of  his  self-upbraidings* 

As,  nevertheless,  it  was  neceesarr  in 
some  measure  to  account  for  the  httle 
eccentricity  above  described,  which  was 
perhaps  the  only  drawback  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  breeding,  and  whidi» 
like  a  speck  on  gold,  was  the  more 
unseemly  for  the  brightness  it  tar- 
nished, our  stranger  revealed  that  he 
had,  previous  to  tbe  misfortune  of  hu 
lameness,  been  principal  dancer  to  the 
King  of  Hungary;  and  that  now,  if, 
by  the  charitable  help  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  was  at  any  time  put  in  the 
way  of  making  ever  so  small  a  dbplay 
of  agility,  immediately  came  the  spirit 
of  his  former  art,  like  a  possession  of 
the — no  matter  who — upon  him,  and, 
forgetting  time,  place,  and,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  the  company  he  was  in, 
away  he  was  sure  to  go  with  a  bound 
into  the  air,  as  were  he  at  the  same 
moment  still  [dancing  before  Apostolic 
Majesty.* 

If  any  dubious  thoughts  had  risen 
in  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of 
Berlin,  they  were  fully  set  at  rest  by 
this  explanation— it  was  so  naturaL 


*  *  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  styled  **  His  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolio 
Majesty,"  the  last  as  being  King  of  Hungary. 
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The  ladies  thought  more  pity  of  his 
lameness  than  ever>  and  there  were  no 
bomids  to  their  sympathy  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  all  the  young 
princesses^  to  say  nothing  of  the  ladies 
of  honour,  and  fair  aristocracy  of  that 
realm  in  general,  that  had  lost  such  a 
principal  dancer.  As  for  the  common 
people,  they  delighted  more  and  more 
m  toe  stranger,  and  were  wonderfully 
tickled  to  see  now  a  town's-councillor, 
no^  a  digpaitary  of  the  church,  now 
this,  now  that  other  worshipful  per- 
sonage, take  the  harlequin  leap  with 
him,  and  show  a  light  pair  of  heels  in 
spite  of  themselyes.  And  indeed  it 
was  in  some  sort  not  undelectable  (had 
you  felt  that  it  was  quite  right)  to 
behold  how  men  of  weight,  and  who 
occupied  space  in  the  public  eye,  after 
an  improvised  saltatory  exhibition  and 
tovr  de  force  of  this  kind,  would  walk 
on  (if  haply  they  limped  not),  making 
efforts  more  than  human,  to  maintain 
an  air  of  unembarrassed  digpaityy  and  to 
look  as  if  nothing  particular  had  hap- 
pened, and  as  if  toe  little  boys  were 
not  grinning  at  them. 

Jocund  and  cheerful  of  mood,  how- 
ever, as  our  stranger  for  the  most  part 
appeared,  he  had  now  and  then  strange 
humours  enough,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  would  present  himself  to 
his  adoptive  fellow  citizens  under  an 
aspect  somewhat  unusual  and  terrify- 
ing. For  so  it  was,  that  he  would  go 
about  the  streets  at  night,  and  knock  at 
the  house  doors,  and  when  the  people 
opened,  there  stood  he  in  white  corpse- 
clothes,  and  lifted  up  such  a  doleful 
wailing,  such  unearthly  howls  and  cries, 
as  were  never  heard  by  Christian  ears, 
at  least  in  Berlin,  which  was  ever 
a  well-ordered  and  soberly-disposed 
town.  Whereat,  as  was  natural,  the 
people  were  much  troubled  in  their 
minds,  and  passed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  night  in  agitation  and  dismay, 
not  knowmg  what  to  think.  And  some 
there  were  who,  combining  in  their 
reflection  these  ghastly  freaks  of  the 
straiM^er,  with  what  was  reported  of 
his  Hungarian  origin,  fell  upon  doubt- 
full  cogitations  wheUier  he  were  not, 
at  bottom,  a  vampire,  and  could  not 
sleep  for  very  fear.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing day  again  was  he  all  apologies,  and 


would  beseech  his  good  neighbours 
that  they  would  not  take  ill  of  him 
that  which  he  was  constrained  to  do, 
in  order  to  remind  himself  and  them 
of  the  mortality  of  this  poor  body,  and 
of  their  immortal  souls,  of  the  welfare 
of  which  it  behoved  them  ever  to  be 
mindful,  and  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours for  the  same.  And  so  would 
he  weep  a  little,  which  people  found 
uncommonly  touching. 

There  was  no  funeral,  of  high  or 
low,  in  Berlin  but  our  stranger  at- 
tended it,  followed  the  corpse  with 
reverent  steps,*  and  bore  himself  so 
exceeding  sorrowfully,  that  for  down- 
right sobbing  and  crying  of  well-a-day, 
he  could  not  join  in  the  psalms  that 
were  sung.  But  if,  on  such  melancholy 
occasions,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly 
to  compassion,  and  to  a  disconsolate- 
ness  that  put  to  shame  the  very  chief 
mourner,  and  filled  with  the  bitterest 
feelings  of  envy  and  despair  the  bosoms 
of  the  professional  saulies,  so  was 
he  also,  on  the  other  hand,  all  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction  at  the  weddings 
of  the  good  burghers,  which  in  those 
days  were  held  with  great  state  and 
festivity  at  the  town-hall ;  here  he  was 
wont  to  show  that  he  could  sympathize 
in  the  joy  as  well  as  in  the  grief  of  his 
neighbours ;  and,  as  at  a  funeral  he 
often  out-mourned  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  defunct,  so  at  a  marriage 
it  sometimes  seemed  that  his  happiness 
went  beyond  that  of  the  very  bride- 
groom. At  such  festivals  he  sang,  in 
a  clear,  agreeable  voice,  songs  in  every 
variety  of  mode,  played  on  the  lute, 
danced  for  hours  together  with  the 
young  bride  and  the  yoimg  maidens, 
on  the  sound  leg,  managing  the  lame 
one  itself  with  an  infinity  of  dexterity 
and  grace,  so  that  it  seemed,  if  anv- 
thinfl^,  rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish. 
Withal,  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
respects  with  the  greatest  decortmi 
and  suitability.  But  what  was  best  of 
all,  and  what  made  our  stranger  always 
welcome  to  a  wedding  party  was,  that 
he  always  made  bride  and  bridegroom 
the  handsomest  presents  of  gold  chains, 
buckles,  and  other  such-like  costly 
gear. 

It  could  not  be  but  that  the  piety, 
virtue,  bountifulness,  and  good  man- 


*  It  is  an  equivocal  attention  when  the  **  divel"  goes  to  a  man's  funeral.     See  to 
'-  effect,  yot  xyiL  p.  ^1,  of  this  Mi«;ai]ne  (No.  XCYIIL  February,  1841).  . 
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ners  of  the  stranger,  should  fill  the 
uhole  town  of  Berlin  with  their  famoj 
and  at  length  come  to  the  most  serene 
hearing  of  Electoral  Highness  itself. 
The  exalted  personage  who  at  that 
time  governed  Brandenburg  was  of 
opinion  that  such  an  estimable  man  as 
he  of  whom  all  these  stories  were  told 
would  surely  be  a  great  ornament  to 
bis  court,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
stranger,  to  ask  if  he  would  not  like 
to  receive  some  appointment  that  would 
attach  him  to  the  same.     To  which 
gracious  communication,  however,  the 
stranger  returned  an  answer,  in  ver- 
milion letters,  on  a  sheet  of  naroh- 
ment  an  ell  and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  the 
same  in  length,  that  he  tendered  most 
submissively  his  unworthy  thanks  for 
the  proffered  high  honour,  but  prayed 
his   "  sacred  and  most  serene  lord" 
graciously  to  accord  him  permission 
to  abide  in  that   tranquil  sphere  of 
private  life,  which  was  so  entirely  and 
m  all  respects  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion.   Berlin,  he  added,  he  had  chosen 
before  many  other  cities  for  his  abode, 
because  he  had  nowhere  else  found 
such  delightful  worthy  people,  so  much 
honourable  faith  and  sincerity,  and  so 
much  taste  for  refined  and  graceful 
manners,  which  were  things  altogether 
after  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  own 
way. 

The  Elector  and  the  whole  court 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful language  in  which  the  letter  of  the 
stranger  was  couched ;  and  with  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

At  this  juncture  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  honourable  vnfe  of  worship- 
ful Master  Town's-councillor  Walther 
Liltkins  showed  herself  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hopeful  wav,  and  old  Barbara, 
RoloiBn,  the  midwiie,  prophesied  that 
the  comely  dame,  who  was  health  ai^d 
good  spirits  personified,'  would,  with- 
out any  manner  of  doubt,  be  brought 
to  bed  of  a  lovely  boy ;  in  consequence. 
Master  Walther  Liitkins  was  a  right 
glad  and  hopef\il  man. 

The  stranger,  who  had  been  at  Mas- 
ter Lutkins'  wedding,  was  in  the  habit 
since  that  time  of  now  and  then  call- 
ing at  the  house ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  once  dropping  in  unex- 
pectedly in  the  dusk  of  evening,  he 
stood,  before  either  of  them  was 
aware,  face  to  face  with  Barbara 
Roloffin. 

Th«  moment  old  Barbara  looked 


npon  the  stranger,  she  ottered  a  ery 
of  joy,  and  it  was  as  if  on  a  sadden 
the  deep  furrows  and  complicated 
wrinkles  of  her  fkoa  unfolded  them- 
selves into  smoothed  plumpness,  as  if 
the  bloodless  lips  and  cheeks  bloomed 
out  into  rosy  freshness,  as  if,  in  short, 
youth  and  beauty,  lonsr  departed,  were 
returning  to  take  up  uieir  abode  anew 
in  that  old  oraay  frame.  ^  Ah  I  blessed 
siffht,"  cried  the  hag.  «Ahl  fiyr, 
fair  fall  the  day  I  and  do  I  behold  the 
squire's  own  worship  here  bodily  where 
I  stand  ?  Eh  1  take  my  fairest  greet- 
ing, fair  shr.'*  And  with  that  she  bad 
well  nigh  sunk  at  the  stranger's  ibet 
The  eyes  of  the  latter  seem^  to  flash 
fire,  and  he  gnashed  out  at  the  old 
woman  some  wrathful  words,  which 
none  present  understood,  but  at  the 
utterance  of  which  she,  wan  and 
wrinkled  as  before,  drew  back  with  a 
low  whimpering  cry  into  a  corner. 

'<  My  dear  Master  LUtkins,'*  said  now 
the  stranger  to  the  town's-eounoillor, 
^  look  you  well  to  it,  and  be  on  your 
guard,  that  no  bad  business  happen  in 
your  house,  and,  in  especial,  that  all 
turn  out  well,  and  be  of  prosperous 
issue,  as  regards  the  acoouokemeat  of 
your  precious  wife.  That  old  Barbara 
Roloffin  is  in  no  wise  so  skilful  in  her 
oraft  as  you  may  very  possibly  suppose. 
I  know  her  long,  and  can  avou<m  thai 
many  a  mother  and  ohild  have  ere  now 
perished  under  her  hands.** 

Both  Master  and  Dame  Liitkins  had 
fblt,  during  all  that  had  passed,  very 
uncomfbrtaoleand  queer  in  their  minds» 
and  conceived  no  slight  suspicion  against 
Barbara  Roloffin  (espeoially  when  they 
thought  how  strangely  the  old  creature 
had  altered  in  the  presence  of  their 
guest)  as  one  that  to  all  appearanoe 
was  given  to  the  practioe  of  some* 
thing  not  unlike  the  black  art.  Ao» 
eoroingly  thev  forbad  her  ever  to  eross 
the  threshold  again,  and  looked  out 
fbr  another  midwife.  At  this,  old 
Barbara  waxed  exceeding  irefbl,  and 
was  heard  to  threaten  that  Master 
LQtkins  and  his  dame  should  sorely 
rue  the  affront  and  wrong  they  had 
put  upon  her. 

Dame  Lfitkins*  time  came,  and  all 
Master  Walther 's  ioyAil  expeotatioa 
was  changed  into  bitter  grief  and  dis- 
appointment, when,  instead  of  the  pro- 
mised "  lovely  boy,"  he  was  presented 
by  his  wife  with  a  fHghtftd  ohangelinff. 
The  thbg  was  as  bc^wn  as  a  ehenm^ 
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had  horns,  great  globose  eyes,  no  nose, 
its  mouth  was  wide  and  like  a  beast's, 
with  a  white  mis-grown  tongue,  and  of 
neck  there  was  not  a  trace  ;  the  head 
was  planted  between  the  shoulders,  the 
body  was  puffed  and  wrinkly  like  a 
toad's,  the  arms  were  appended  to  the 
loins,  and  no  crane  ever  had  a  longer 
or  a  thinner  pair  of  legs. 

Master  LiitKins,  at  sight  of  this  ''deli- 
cate monster,"  made  sore  plaint,  and 
bemoaned  himself  in  a  piteous  manner. 
"  Oh  just  heaven  I'*  cried  he,  *'  what 
am  I,  unlucky  town*s-councillor,  to 
make  of  such  a  son  ?  Is  it  any  way 
possible  that  this  my  heir  should  ever 
tread  in  his  fathers  respected  foot- 
Steps  ?  Was  ever  a  chesnut-coloured 
townVcouncillor  before  heard  of? 
Was  ever  a  townVcouncillor  seen  that 
had  horns  on  his  head  ?*' 

The  stranger  comforted  poor  Mas- 
ter Liitkins,  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do.  A  good  education,  he 
urged,  would  do  wonders.  Notwith- 
standing the  little  stranger  was  cer- 
tainly, as  to  externals,  a  rank  dissenter, 
yet  ne  doubted  not  that  it  had  a 
very  orthodox  stomach  and  brains, 
which  were,  after  all,  the  essential 
points.  Further,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  it  glowred  around  it  very  sagaci- 
ously with  its  globose  eyes,  and  that 
in  the  forehesui  between  the  horns, 
there  was  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom.  He  did  not  see  why  the  in- 
fant Liitkins  might  not  yet  one  day 
stand  before  the  world,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  its  father.  **  Town's-council- 
lors,  esteemed  Master  Liitkins,"  pro- 
ceeded he,  "  have  been  done  brown 
ere  now,  if  none  were  exactly  born  of 
that  colour  ;  and  as  to — but  enough — 
your  ofispring,  if  he  come  not  to  the 
honours  that  sit  so  becomingly  on  his 
sire,  may  yet  attain  others  ;  if  no 
town's-councillor,  he  may  yet  turn  out 
at  least  a  good  doctor,  a  learned  profes- 
sor, a  wise  clerk:  and  you  may  trustme, 
who  have  in  my  time  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  learned  order,  that 
such  a  horribly  ill-favoured  visage,  so 
far  from  being  prejudicial,  is  ofttimes 
8  g^eat  advantage,  gaining  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  credit  of  being  twice  as 
learned  as  he  is,  and  consequently  re- 
dounding infinitely  to  his  honour  and 
consideration." 

What  efifbct  the  consolatory  dis- 
courses of  our  stranger  had  upon 
Muter  Wftlther  Ltttkins,  thia  t^ue  his* 


tory  specifieth  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  they  did  by  no  means  abate  his 
ire  against  old  Barbara  Roloffin,  to 
whom  in  his  heart  he  could  not  but 
ascribe  his  misfortune,  especially  when 
he  heard  that  she  had  sat  on  the  door 
step  from  the  moment  his  wifb  was  put 
to  bed,  and  when  Dame  Liitkins  her- 
self declared  with  floods  of  tears,  that 
all  the  time  of  her  pains  she  had  had 
old  Barbara's  withered  features  before 
her  eyes,  and  could  not,  strive  as  she 
would,  get  quit  thereof. 

Unhappily,  Master  LQtkin's  suspi- 
cion, strong  as  it  was,  would  not  serve 
as  the  ground  of  a  judicial  process ; 
it  was  enough  subjectively,  or  for  Mas- 
ter Walther,  but  it  was  not  enough 
objectively,  or  for  the  Judge.  How- 
ever, it  was  so  ordered  (for  murder 
will  out)  that,  soon  af^r,  not  only 
this,  but  all  the  atrocities  of  Barbara 
RolofBn  were  brought,  with  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  to  the  clear  light 
of  day.  It  came  to  pass,  namely,  that> 
some  time  aflter  these  occurrences, 
there  arose  one  day,  about  noon,  a 
great  storm,  and  that  the  wind  blew 
with  a  force  that  nothing  could  resist. 
Just  at  the  moment  that  the  gale  came 
on  in  its  greatest  fury,  sweeping  the 
streets  of  everything  but  the  solid 
pavement,  Barbara  RolifBn,  as  it  was 
disposed,  was  making  such  haste  as 
her  old  limbs  were  capable  of  to  some 
woman  then  in  child-bed,  when  on  a 
sudden,  in  the  sight  of  several  people 
who  were  looking  out  of  the  windows 
of  their  respective  bouses — for  all  in 
the  streets  had  fled  to  the  nearest 
shelter,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
Berlin  unhoused  but  the  hag  herself— 
she  was  snatched  up,  as  if  by  some 
invisible  hand,  and  hurried  away  whir- 
ling like  a  great  cockchafer,  through 
the  air,  over  the  house  tops  and  church 
steeples,  and  dropped  without  hurt 
or  harm,  on  a  green  meadow  before 
the  walls  of  Berlin. 

Now  was  there  no  room  left  for 
doubt  of  the  infernal  arts  of  old  Bar- 
bara Roloffin :  Master  Liitkins  hesi- 
tated no  longer  to  come  forward  with 
his  complaint,  and  the  old  woman  waa 
attached  bodily,  and  put  in  prison. 
Being  brought  to  trial,  she  denied 
everything  stubbornly,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  so  depraved  a  soul.  Being 
asked  if  she  had  not  flown  in  the  air,  she 
made  answer^  no,  but  had  been  Uown 
aw»y  by  the  winc^  as  the  jud^e  hi] 
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self  (he  being  also  an  old  and  frail 
wizened  bodj)  might  havebeen^  in  her 
place  ;  whereupon  she  was  desired* 
towards  men  of  worship*  to  use  more 
reverence  in  her  speech*  and  not  to 
permit  herself  a  supposition*  as  though 
his  judge's  lordship  miffht  perad ven- 
ture have  been  in  her  place,  who  was 
but  a  base  midwife.  Unto  which  she 
made  rejoinder*  that  she  did  not  use 
the  supposition  that  he  had  been  in 
her  place  as  a  midwife*  but  in  her 
place  as  one  that  walked  on  the  street* 
adding  further*  that  she  had  herself 
seen  the  judge's  worship  so  walk*  hy 
this  token  that  he  also  had  at  that  same 
time*  hand  in  hand  with  "  the  squire*" 
(so  she  named  the  stranger)  flown  or 
leaped  into  the  air*  if  not  wholly  so 
high  as  she  was  accused  of  doing*  jet 
in  any  wis^  higher  than  it  was  custo- 
mary in  Berlin  to  do;  and  yet  had 
nobody*  for  this*  fallen  on  the  un- 
worthy suspicion  that  his  worship  was 
a  witch.  And  upon  this  being  asked* 
how  the  judge's  worship  could  be  a 
witch*  seeing  none  were  such  but  old 
women*  she  made  reply*  evasively*  and 
altogether  from  the  purpose*  that  pro- 
fessionally she  esteemed  such  to  be  old 
women*  who  were  past  bearing. 

As  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  her 
by  oral  questioning*  it  was  determined 
at  length  to  have  recourse  to  the 
application  of  the  mechanic  powers* 
and  to  administer  to  her  the  question 
(emphatically  so  called)*  in  its  extrem- 
est  urgency.  And  now*  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  pain*  she  relaxed  from 
her  obstinacy*  and  confessed  all  that 
was  required  of  her ;  namely*  that 
being  of  a  long  time  in  league  with 
the  accursed  fiend*  she  had  wrought, 
and  up  to  that  day  did  work*  all  man- 
ner of  flagitious  deeds  of  sorcery; 
that  it  was  true  she  had  bewitched 
Dame  Liitkms*  and  by  her  incanta- 
tions had  conjured  into  the  place  of 
the  true  Christian  infant  that  abomi- 
nable mis-bom  imp ;  and  that*  more- 
over* in  concert  with  two  witches  of 
Blumberg*  whose  necks  the  *'  squire" 
(being  tired  of)  had  some  time  since 
wrung*  she  had  slaughtered  and  cooked 
many  christened  chUdren*  in  order  to 
cause  dearth  in  the  country. 

Her  guilt  being  thus  by  her  own 
confession  fully  established*  this  exe- 
crable woman  was  adjudg^*  as  a  witch, 
to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  new  market- 
pUoe.  Hither#  when  the  day  appointed 


for  the  execution  arrived*  she  was  con- 
ducted* amid  an  innumerable  concourse 
of  people*  and  made  to  ascend  the 
pile  erected  for  her  in  the  middle.  She 
nad  on  a  fair  pelisse  of  fur*  which 
she  was  bid  lay  aside*  that  it  should 
not  be  consumed  with  her  body ;  but 
of  this  she  seemed  to  make  little  ac* 
count*  and  would  by  no  means  conform 
to  that  which  was  desired  of  her* 
saying  that  the  hangman's  knaves 
should  bind  her  to  the  stake*  clothed 
as  she  was ;  in  which  humour  finally 
she  was  indulg^*  and  so  it  was  done. 

The  pile  was  lighted*  and  burned 
up  at  all  the  four  comers*  when  it 
was  observed  that  the  stranger  stood 
among  the  crowd*  and*  towering  gigan- 
tic over  all  around*  glared  on  the 
witch  with  motionless  blazing  eyes. 
The  thickening  volumes  of  smoka  went 
whirling  up*  the  flames  rushed  from 
every  side  towards  the  old  woman  as 
if  they  had  been  living  things*  leaping* 
and  crackling*  and  streaming  up  with 
a  savage  roar*  until  they  had  caught 
the  garment  in  which  she  had  wrapped 
herself*  ravenine  like  wolves  for  the 
quick  flesh  within ;  but  at  this  she 
shrieked*  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
blood  of  all  that  heard  it  run  curdling 
to  their  hearts*  "  Hal  SaUn  I  Satan ! 
keepe&t  thou  thus  the  league  thou 
struckest  with  me  ?  Help*  Satan  I 
help  I  my  time  is  not  yet  out  I" 

AH  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
those  of  the  hag*  which  were  bent  with 
a  frenzied  gaze  on  the  spot  where  the 
stranger  had  stood.  But  he  stood 
there  no  more :  nobody  had  seen  him 
go*  yet  he  was  gone  -»  vanished  -^  as 
if  that  portly  form*  the  observed  of 
all  observers*  the  cynosure  of  Berlin* 
had  been  an  optical  illusion  of  the 
Fata  Morgana  sort.  Some  there  were 
who  said*  afterwards*  that  they  had 
seen  him  disappear*  and  that  he  did 
not  wane  off  by  little  and  little*  into 
grey  mist  and  thin  air*  taperin?  gra- 
dually into  dimness  and  invisibility* 
like  a  ghost  at  the  approach  of  day- 
light* but  vanished  at  once*  became 
extinct*  non-extant*  negative*  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  went  out*  in  short*  like  a  candle 
when  you  blow  it  out.  And  as  the 
candle  leaves  a  smoke*  so  did  he ;  for 
there  was  seen  to  hang  for  a  moment 
over  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  a 
thin  dark  vapour*  which*  as  the  people 
gazed  upon  it*  seemed  to  condense 
and  take  the  form  of  a  monitroiu  bat. 
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More  and  more  palpable  became  the 
unclean  shape  to  all  eyes ;  it  shot  furst 
whirring  up  to  a  great  height  into  the 
air«  theut  stooping  like  a  fiucon  on  the 
pile,  it  liud  hold  on  the  pelisse  of  the 
old  woman>  and  bore  her  aloft  and 
away  therein^  soaring  higher  and 
farther  till  it  was  lost  to  the  eye^  while 
on  the  ear  still  came  a  doubtful  sound 
from  aboTe>  as  of  f&r  off,  eldritch 
laughter. 

The  multitude  stood  with  blanched 
cheekst  and  hearts  faint  and  sick  with 
dread ;  the  glad  sunshiny  world  around 
them  seemed  conrerted  into  a  huge 
devil's  phantasmagory,  where  were 
gibbering  spectres  and  wily  fiends^  in 
wait  for  their  simple  souls.  Who 
could  be  sure,  from  henceforth,  that 


the  oldest  familiar  face  that  gpreeted 
him  in  his  diuly  walks,  was  not  a  mere 
specious  mask,  behind  which  some 
guileful  demon  chuckled  over  his  ap* 
preaching  destruction  ?  For  it  was  but 
too  manifest  that  the  civil  stranger 
whom  they  had  made  so  much  of,  was  no 
other  than  the  devil  himself,  who  must 
certainly  have  had  some  shrewd  mis- 
chief hatching  against  the  good  souls  in 
Berlin,  when  for  such  a  length  of  time 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  Chris- 
tian-like and  neighbourly  way,  beguil- 
ing with  his  hellish  craft  Master  Wal- 
ther  Liitkins,  and  many  other  wise  men 
and  judicious  women. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  devil, 
against  whose  craft  the  good  powers 
keep  us  all  in  grace. 


TO   SPRING. 


BT    THV    BVV.    M.    VIOABT. 


And  thou  art  come  again,  sweet  spring  I 

Clothing  with  verdure  every  field.     The  flower 

From  winter  free'd  rejoices  in  thy  hour. 
That  breathes  new  life  on  every  sleeping  thing. 
Flits  fkiry-like  the  insect's  gossamer  wing 

Along  the  rippling  stream,  or  breathed  bower ; 

Unnumbered  songsters  lays  of  gladness  pour. 
Thee,  season  of  love,  and  melody,  welcoming. 
All  nature  wakes,  and  winter's  wide  domain 

Is  now  from  vale  to  hill  resigpaed  to  thee : 
So  death,  though  o'er  the  mind  it  comes  with  pam. 

And  binds  with  icy  chains— the  bond— the  free. 
Shall  vanish,  never  to  recur  again. 

Before  the  spring  of  immortality. 
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A  STATE  paper  of  much  importance 
has  recently  emanated  from  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  is  the  address  of  Cardi- 
nal Pacca»  pronounced  "  at  the  solema 
opening  of  the  academy  oi  the  Catholio 
religion** — an  address  which  derives 
authority  from  the  chrcumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken,  but  far  higher 
authoritv  from  its  contents^  and  from: 
the  well-known  character  of  the  speaker. 
**  It  is  to  be  regarded,'*  observes  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  **  as 
an  expose  of  the  ideas  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism  in 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  as 
a  resume  of  its  views  and  expectations. 
Under  other  forms  of  language,  politics 
constitute  its  substance.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  interest  due  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  address  derives  high  conse- 
quence fi*om  the  exalted  position,  the 
age,  the  abilities,  of  Cardinal  Pacca — 
from  the  part  he  has  played  in  the 
g^eat  affairs  of  Europe,  and  from  his 
consummate  experience."  **  We  do  not 
expect,"  continues  the  journal,  '<  that 
the  dean  of  the  sacred  college  should 
be  less  than  ultramontane ;  but  it  is 
good  that  governments  should  know 
that  Rome  has  renounced  no  one  of  its 
pretensions.  Let  them  reflect  that 
they  are  warned." 

Let  the  states  of  Europe  consider 
themselves  warned  I  The  memento 
no  one  will  think  uncalled  for,  who 
reflects  upon  the  indifference  of  go- 
vernments to  the  progress  of  political 
schemes,  which  cover  themselves  with 
the  name  of  religion,  and  concern 
themselves  only  with  the  inculcation 
and  development  of  principles.  Our 
times,  if  not  ''out  of  joint,"  exhibit 
some  aspects  of  which  the  characteris- 
tics are  very  uncommon.  There  are 
many  thinkers  to  be  found  in  the  peo- 
ple of  every  country.  England, 
although  not  naving  her  fair  propor- 
tion of  them,  is  not  altogether  desti- 
tute. Principles  have  honour  paid  to 
them  in  every  civilized  region.  But 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
our  age,  &c.,  a  peculiarity  strikingly 


evidenced  in  our  oountrjt  that  the 
thinkers  who  ooneem  themedves  with 
principle  abide  among  the  people^ 
that  those  upon  whom  the  responsi-* 
bility  of  governing  is  laid,  bow  down 
before  the  asoendanoy  6f  facta.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  warning  and  the  me- 
nace of  the  Parisian  journalist  would 
have  been  uncalled  for»  and  would  be 
especially  out  of  place  in  the  landi 
where  it  is  now  most  seasonable— • 
EngUnd  and  France. 

<'  Rome  has  renounced  no  one  of 
her  pretensions  1"  ''It  is  good  that 
governments  should  be  warned"  of  this 
truth.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
governments  should  have  become  re- 
gardless of  it.  We  confidently  affirm 
that,  since  the  erection  of  modern 
Romanism  into  a  power,  it  has  never 
been  guilty  of  an  act  which  could  justly 
be  said  to  imply  an  abandonment  of  its 
high  pretensions.  Governments,  in  their 
embarrassments,  may  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  put  away  the  remem- 
brance of  them ;  statesmen  may  have 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  conceal — 
or  in  their  indifference,  may  not  have 
understood,  the  principles  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  court  of  Rome — ^they  may 
have  accepted  also  evidence,  which,  in 
other  cases,  they  would  have  refused, 
that  those  dangerous  principles  and 
ambitious  purposes  were  foregone  and 
changed — but,  in  behalf  of  Romanism, 
we  contend,  that  it  never  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  sovereifl^  or  states— that,  in 
the  warfare  of  diplomacy,  it  never 
stooped  to  the  employment  of  a  strata- 
gem which  it  could  not  justify  by  its 
acknowledged  code  of  morals — that  it 
never  deceived  a  political  party,  whe- 
ther government  or  people,  which 
ought  not  to  charge  on  its  own  precipi- 
tancy, wilfulness,  or  culpable  igno- 
rance, the  guilt  of  its  betrayal.  So 
much  has  been  of  late  years  written 
and  spoken  against  the  duplicity  of 
Rome,  that  we  feel  bound  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  in  her  favour. 

To  return  to  our  subject — ^there  is 
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something  of  oommanding  interest  in 
the  office  aMumed  hy  Cardinal  Pacca» 
or  father  hy  the  church  of  which  he 
appears  in  this  instance  the  organ^ 
that  of  influencing  national  interests 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  or  civi- 
lised world.  It  isy  truly>  a  pheno- 
menon little  less  than  marvellous>  to 
Bee  a  state  such  as  that  of  Rome^ 
not  oniy  attempting^  but  succeeding  in 
the  attempt^  to  exert  an  influence  over 
fbreign  countries.  It  is  (one  would 
say)  feeble  and  disorganised  —  the 
people  without  love  or  respect  for  their 
rulers — the  rulers  altogether  incapable 
of  quelling  or  controlling  the  factions 
which  threaten  their  overthrow — help- 
less in  themselves— existing  by  a  pre- 
carious dependance  on  a  power^  which, 
if  exerted  against  them,  they  are  un- 
able to  resist — and  which,  even  by 
withholding  its  protection  and  support, 
could  seal  their  destruction.  In  such 
adverse  circumstances  the  court  of 
Kome  maintains  a  haughty  port,  che- 
rishes ambitious  purposes,  and  instead 
of  thinking  to  prolong  a  precarious 
existence  by  concentrating  its  ener- 
gies within  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
more  especial  jurisdiction,  seems  to 
dilate  in  a  consciousness  of  universal 
dominion,  and  meditates  or  conducts 
great  enterprizes  within,  or  against, 
all  countries  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  while  it  knows  well,  that  even 
within  its  own  "  States  of  the 
Church,**  its  authority  is  ill-assured 
and  feeble. 

And  thus  it  has  been  ever.  The 
policy  of  papal  Rome  'and  that  of 
pagan  have  strongly  resembled  each 
other.  Both  have  been  aggressive. 
To  distract  and  defeat  their  enemies 
abroad,  rather  than  contend  against 
them  upon  the  Italian  soil,  is  found  to 
be  as  prudent  a  device  in  modern  times 
as  it  was  when,  under  the  generalship 
of  Africanus,  it  had  a  successful  issue 
in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Rome 
should  persist  in  a  tactique  through 
which  many  a  triumph  nas  been  at- 
tained, but  it  is  scarce  less  than  wonder- 
fiil  to  find  the  nations  against  which  it 
has  been  employed^  persevering  in  the 
policy  or  the  impolicy  which  has  con- 
spired to  its  success.  Romamsm  is 
pidnerable  in  Us  creed^in  Us  creed 
only;  and  while  it  is  contriving  the 
disturbance  and  dismemberment  of 
•tates^  through  agencies  so  subtle  while 
i^  are  wakf  so  peremptorj  when 


strong,  that  it  is  thought  no  more 
than  clemency  to  connive  at  them,  or 
prudence  to  take  them  into  alliance, 
the  central  principle  of  the  false  creed 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  obscurity 
with  which  it  is  artfully  covered — the 
'*  veiled  prophet "  is  permitted  to  pro- 
secute his  ambitious  enterprises,  and 
to  gather  around  his  banner  multitudes 
who  would  abhor  and  renounce  their 
merciless  leader,  if  it  were  given  them 
to  look  upon  his  deformity. 

It  b  a  confirmation  of  these  views 
that,  where  Romanism  has  been  at 
liberty  to  embody  her  principles  in  act, 
her  authority  is  prostrate  or  declining, 
—that  where  she  is  so  held  in  check, 
that  she  can  be  cruel  only  in  specula- 
tion, she  is  rising  into  power.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  her  wand  is  broken — her 
strength  is  gone.  In  Italy  her  do- 
minion is  maintained  by  foreign  aid. 
In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  England, 
she  seems  preparing — such  are  the  flat- 
tering signs  of  the  times — to  resume 
her  ancient  ascendancy. 

In  speaking  of  the  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Cardinal  Pacca  places 
no  restraint  upon  the  eloquence  of  his 
sorrow  and  indignation.  He  had 
many  years  since  feared  that  calamity 
was  to  come  upon  these  once  favoured 
countries — that  the  relative  condition 
of  Spain  and  Africa  was  to  be  re- 
versed; the  latter  restored  to  the 
faith  for  which  it  had  been  once  illoa- 
trious,  and  Spain  re-plunged  into  bar- 
barism and  infidelity.  He  wished  that 
such  thoughts  had  betti  dreams,  not 
visions— had  belonged  rather  to  poetry 
than  prophecy : — 

"  But,  alas,"  he  conUnues,  '*  the  me* 
lancholy  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  recalled  to  me  these 
saa  presentiments,  and  I  feared  that 
the  fatal  day  was  come,  when  the  faith 
would  abandon  these  realms,  once  so 
cathoKo  and  faithful.  I  have  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  valiant  France  setting 
up  again  in  triumph  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  re-erectinff  altars,  oonvertinff 
profane  mosaues  mto  temples  dedicated 
to  the  Lord,  and  constructing  new 
chnrdies ;  whilst  on  the  opposite  shore 
they  despoil  in  Spain  holy  altars,  tear 
down  or  deliver  to  the  flames  edifices  set 
apart  for  divine  worship.  I  have  seen, 
in  Africa,  a  holy  and  venerable  pastor 
surrounded  by  sealous  priests,  not  only 
received  with  acclamations  and  enthu* 
siasm  by  catholics,  but  respected,  vene- 
rated, by  infidels,  by  Bedouins,  and 
Arabs  i  whilst  in  ufkuppy  Spaia  th^ 
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were  cited  be/ore  the  trihunaU  of  laymen, 
faithful  pastors  constrained  to  nnaergo 
unjust  judgments,  cast  into  prison,  or 
banished  from  their  sees,  and  in  the 
very  house  of  the  Lord  august  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary  cruelly  slain  at  the 
foot  of  the  holy  altars,  in  hatred  of  the 
catholic  religion. 

"  I  have  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  Algiers,  received  as  angels  from 
heaven  the  daughters  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  venerable  sisters  of  charity 
who,  armed  only  in  their  gentleness, 
their  modesty,  their  tender  solicitude  for 
the  afflicted,  awakened  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  infidels,  and 
disposed  them  to  accept  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  embrace  a  religion  which  ui- 
spires  and  cultivates  so  many  virtues. 
And  on  the  opposite  shore,  m  Spain, 
the  virgins  dedicated  to  God  were  driven 
forth  from  their  sacred  asylums,  and  de- 
prived of  all  resources  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  life. 

*'  Would  not  all  this  seem  to  announce, 
as  I  have  said,  and  to  cause  fear  tor 
Spain,  that  the  fearful  moment  is  at 
hand  when  God,  in  his  justice,  wills  to 
convey  elsewhere  the  light  of  the  faith 
and  to  fill  up  the  fatal  menace,  which 
the  Saviour  made  to  the  Jews,  in  the 
words  cited  by  St.  Matthew  —  *  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  taken,  to  be 
eiven  to  another  people,  to  bring  forth 
fruits  thereof/  " 

Such  is  the  state  of  Spun — the 
country  to  which  Rome  committed 
especially  the  defence  of  her  church. 
Tne  cardinal,  who  laments  over  it^ 
consoles  and  encourages  himself  by  the 
more  cheering  prospect  presented  by 
the  condition  of  England. 

**  I  cannot  behold  without  sorrow  this 
situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  those 
two  kingdoms  (Spain  and  Portu^)—. 
where  it  was  formerly  so  flourishing. 
It  is  vnth  very  diiferent  feelings  that  I 
shall  now  consider  what  is  passing  in 
another  country,  where  ..for  several  cen<- 
turies,  it  had  been  groaning  under  the 
most  rigorous  and  tvranni<^  persecu- 
tion. There  the  un&rtnnate  Catholics 
were  denied  even  the  consolation  of  a  free 
exercise  of  their  worship ;  not  only  was 
that  worship  not  tolerated,  but  it  was 
eren  proscribed  under  the  severest  and 
most  cruel  penalties.  At  present,  through 
a  marvellous  chancre,  new  temples  and 
magnificent  cathedrals  are  to  be  seen 
rising  in  those  very  same  regions,  in 
honour  of  God-— convents  and  monaste- 
ries are  being  built  for  the  religious  of 
both  sexes— and  a  ben^eficent  and  gene- 
rous hospitality  is  tendered  to  the  priests 
of  fort%o  npmons,  whom  tJiA  peneoiL* 


tion  of  theb*  native  country  his  stnick* 
It  is  easily  seen  that  I  am  adverttng  to 
England.  These  facts  are  most  console 
ing.  Yet,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
as  some  persons  already  do,  that  the  sect 
denominated  Anglican  is  already  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  It  is  quite  true  that 
It  is  daily  losing  some  ground,  abandoned 
as  it  is  by  innumerable  sectarians,  who 
have  already  fallen  into  complete  incre- 
dulity— and  by  many  others,  who,  en- 
lightened by  the  divine  grace,  are 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother, 
the  Catholic  church,  which  has  not 
ceased  to  love  them  with  tenderness. 
Nevertheless,  that  Anglican  church  is 
an  edifice,  which,  however  impaired 
and  tottering  as  it  seems  to  be,  rests 
on  two  firm  props,  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  opulence  of  the 
clergy. 

<*  So  long  as  the  great  lords  of  that 
country  shul  be  permitted  to  distribute 
to  their  brethren,  children,  and  nephewsi 
the  opulent  revenues  of  the  episcopal 
manses,  and  of  the  rich  benefices* 
amounting  annually  to  £6,000,000,  or 
32,800,000  Roman  scudi,  it  b  rain 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  that  sect  will 
disappear.  But  if  the  Lord  oontinuet 
to  bless  the  zeal  and  labours  of  our 
clergy  in  England,  the  Protestant  pas* 
tors  will  soon  DC  abandoned  by  the  larger 
portion  of  their  flock.  It  Is  not  long 
ago,  that  the  Protestant  rector  of  « 
parish  in  Ireland  had  no  other  parish* 
loners  but  his  wife,  children,  and  maid- 
servant. At  all  events,  that  which  the 
Anglicans  call  defection,  and  which  W9 
call  conversion,  will  force  the  govern- 
ment to  reflect  seriously.  In  other  times 
it  might  have  been  feared,  that  it  would 
but  serve  to  render  persecution  more 
riolent — ^but  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  none  but  results  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

*'  England,  therefore,  yields  na  con- 
solation amidst  the  sorrows  of  the 
church." 

^  We  are  not  disposed  to  en^y  to 
his  eminence  this  transitory  conaola* 
tion.  The  condition  of  the  chordi  in 
England  is  certainly  not  that  whidi 
we  could  wish — bat  onr  reliance  upon 
truth  and  on  the  English  character  is 
such  that  we  can  read  the  predictloiii 
and  menaces  of  foreign  and  domeetio 
enemies  without  dismay.  It  is  tme 
that  the  public  mind  is  much  disturbed 
and  alarmed  on  subjects  of  sorpesiiii^ 
interest — true^  also,  that  elements  in 
the  Church  of  England  which  had 
been  held  in  combination  nofwAait 
themselves  distinct  andseparatod— hot 
we  are  persoadad  tiiaft  ttb  aMi  qf 
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things  will  not  be  of  long  endurance^ 
or  of  a  fatal  issue.  No,  we  are  given 
to  see  great  principles  on  their  trials 
tested  by  every  agency,  in  every  form 
in  which  a  scrutiny  can  be  applied. 
The  Catholic  principle  which  respects 
authority,  antiquity,  union — the  Pro- 
testant principle  which  would  be  the 
safeguard  of  liberty,  and  would  insist 
on  maintaining  the  right  of  private  opi- 
nion,  because  a  paramount  duty  is  in- 
volved in  it — these,  Aroro  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate — have 
been  placed  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  appa- 
rent antagonism  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  can  long 
remun  so.  By  character  and  consti- 
tution they  are  allies.  They  are  of  the 
same  origin,  they  have  the  same  end 
and  object,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  can  long  be  held  m 
estrangement  from  each  other. 

But  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  alarm 
by  which  the  prudent  cardinaVs  ex- 
pectations are  dashed.  The  wealth  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  con- 
nection 4vith  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  he  imagines,  will  retard,  if 
not  prevent,  its  overthrow.  What  a 
comment  on  the  clamours  raised  against 
the  church  as  a  svstem  which  can  never 
prove  serviceable  for  any  good  until 
It  is  released  from  its  mundane  opu- 
lence. We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  deny,  that  wealth  mav  be  abused— 
that  revenues  may  be  ill  distributed, 
and  that  evil  consequences  mav  result 
from  a  mal-administration  of  funds  in 
any  system  or  organization,  secular  or 
reugioufl.  We  are  not  re-opening  a 
question  which  we  think  has,  for  some 
time  been  closed,  respecting  the  wealth 
of  the  church,  or  attempting  to  prove 
(a  work  of  supererogation)  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Anglican  church  are 
not  more  than  moderate ;  but  we  think 
it  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  economists  in  England  and  Ro- 
manists abroad  and  at  home — (the 
Cardinal  is  one  of  many) — have  pre- 
ferred the  same  complaints  against 
the  chorcb— the  complaint  that  it  is 
wealthy — and  that  the  Romanist  re- 
monstrants assign  as  the  around  of  the 
objection,  that  this  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  which  they  complain,  increase 
Uie  difficulties  in  their  assaults  upon 
an  institution  they  would  destroy,  and 
diminish  the  hopes  which  they  would 
gladly  entertain  of  seeing  it  speedily 
oT0r  turned* 
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Amon^  the  compensations  fbr  which 
the  cardmal  expresses  a  deep  sense  of 
thankfulness,  the  state  of  religion  in 
Flanders  also  holds  a  high  place.  After 
enduring  so  many  novercal  govern- 
ments, and  in  which  the  faith  might 
often  have  been  wrecked,  it  is  not  mar- 
vellous that  a  devoted  son  or  servant 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  should  regard 
with  very  deep  satisfaction  the  present 
estate  of  the  priesthood  in  Belgium. 
To  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed^ 
the  chief  authority  in  the  land  has 
drifted.  The  sovereign  appears  to  hold 
his  throne  on  sufferance-^-the  so-called 
representatives  of  the  people  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  delegates  of  the  clergy, 
and  even  that  department  in  the  state 
which  seems  exempted  from  their  di- 
rect control,  is  reached  and  governed 
through  their  influence.  Such  has 
been  the  issue  of  the  Belgian  revolu- 
tion. Liberals  and  Romanists  joined 
in  the  experiment.  Liberals  were  im- 
patient of  the  mild  control  of  Hol- 
land, or  else  expected  to  achieve  for 
themselves  higher  distinctions  or  larger 
emoluments  m  the  scramble  conse- 
quent upon  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.     They  have  realized,  to  their 

great  detriment,  the  old  story  of  the 
orse  and  the  deer — the  unwelcome 
intruder  upon  their  pastures  has  been 
chased  away,  but  the  deliverance  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  and  a  sa- 
crifice that  infinitely  outpaid  it.  The 
government  of  Romanism  was  a  bad 
exchange  for  that  of  Holland,  and  in 
removing  the  one,  Belgian  liberalism 
has  established  the  other  in  authority-^ 


**  Non  eqaitem  dorto,  nee  fraennm  depnlit  ore.** 

But  appearances  are  often  deceptive* 
and  even  cardinals  may,  in  some  rare 
instances,  be  deluded  by  them.  Bel- 
gium, although  at  this  moment  a  de- 
pendancy,  through  its  priests,  on  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  not  held  by  a 
tenure  which  promises  permanence. 
The  prostrate  party  is  somewhat  re- 
fractory. In  forming  an  alliance  with 
liberalism,  the  clergy  of  Rome  were 
under  the  necessity  of  enacting  tole- 
rance, and  a  latitude  was  so  long 
ffiven  to  thought  and  expression,  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  publication  has, 
in  some  tort,  become  domesticated  in 
Belgium.  In  consequence,  books-— 
and  the  range  is  not  very  extensive  of 
those  which  Romanism  would  not  pro- 
nounce ''bad  books'*— swarm  thicK  as 
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Egyptian  plagnesi  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  the  liberal  party>  and  confirm- 
ing their  prejudices.  And  so  it  fares, 
that,  while  Cardinal  Pacca  is  congra- 
tulating himself,  and  thanking  heaven 
for  the  triumphant  aspect  of  his  church 
.  in  Belgium,  the  prelates  of  that  fa- 
voured land  are  remonstrating  in  tones 
of  indignation  and  dismay,  against  the 
diffusion  of  pestilent  opinions  through 
their  flock,  and  are  evidently  eager  for 
a  return  of  the  pious  times  when  they 
could  protect  good  Catholics  against  all 
intellectual  poison  by  committing  to 
the  flames  prohibited  books  and  the 
authors  of  them. 

Nor  in  France  are  matters  in  that 
state  of  security  and  repose  which 
Cardinal  Pacca  imagines.  On  the  con- 
trary there  is  now  pending  a  conflict 
between  the  Jesuit  party  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  patrons  of  secular  edu- 
cation generally,  which  may  put  Ro- 
manism in  jeopardy,  and  which  seems 
big,  whatever  its  issue  may  be,  with 
-mighty  consequences. 

'<  Les  Jesuites,  par  MM.  Michelet  et 
Quinet,*'  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses 
delivered  by  the  eminent  and  able  wri- 
ters whose  names  they  bear,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  summer,  in  Paris,  on 
the  character,  the  objects,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  institute  of  Loyola.  The 
interest  excited  by  these  lectures  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  being  delivered 
was  extreme,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  sought  on  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  printed  form,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  course 
w^  not  concluded  till  the  month  of 
July,  and  before  the  end  of  August 
they  appear  to  have  gone  through  three 
editions. 

The  following  extract  fVom  a  dis- 
course of  M.  Quinet,  who  in  lectures 
on  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, felt  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  con- 
sider the  Jesuit  institute  in  its  effects 
upon  human  society,  will  show  the 
spirit  in  which  the  subject  of  Jesuitism 
is  taken  up.  To  the  initiated  it  may 
serve  also  to  show  more  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  antagonist  parties  than  meets 
the  eyes  of  the  superftdaL 

••  Why,  say  they,  speak  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  literature  of  the  south?  What 
oonnezJoii  have  things  so  different 
with  each  other?  I  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  and  must  have  lost 
my  Ume  ftrangely,  if  you  have  not 


already  perceived  that  indissofaible  con- 
nexion in  all  its  full  extent.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  popular  intelli- 
gence in  Spain,  and  still  more  in  Italy, 
became  decidedly  dwindled.  Writers, 
poets,  artists,  disappeared  one  after  an- 
other ;  mstead  of  the  vigorous,  auda- 
cious generation  which  had  departed, 
the  new  men  languished  in  a  deadly  at- 
mosphere. It  was  no  more  the  heroic 
innovations  of  a  Campanella  or  a  Brnno ; 
it  was  honied  verse  or  insipid  prose, 
spreading  around,  as  it  were,  the  heavy 
odour  of  a  sepulchre.  But  while  all  of 
national  eenius  was  decaying,  we  see  a 
little  society,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which, 
growing  perceptibly,  and  insinuating  it- 
self through  every  pore  of  these  decay- 
ing states,  nourishes  itself  with  the  rem- 
nant of  vitality  in  the  heart  of  Italy; 
gathers  strength  and  size  from  the  sub- 
stance of  this  great  divided  body  ;  and 
when  so  great  a  phenomenon  appears  in 
the  worla,  when  it  predominates  over 
all  other  intellectual  occurrences,  and  is 
their  influencing  spirit,  one  must  not 
speak  of  it !  When  lencounter,  directly, 
in  my  subject,  so  powerful  an  institu- 
tion, one  that  reacts  on  every  mind ; 
one  which  comprises,  which  sums  up  the 
whole  system  of  the  south,  I  must  torn 
away  my  eyes  and  pass  on  I  What, 
then,  remains  to  do  ?  To  restrict  one's 
self  within  the  study  of  some  sonnets,  or 


of  some  of  the  amatory  mythology  of 
iges  of  decline  ?    Agreed— but  in 
spite  of  all  this   the  question  will  not 


escape  us ;  for,  after  having  studied 
these  nothings,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  show  the  deleterious  influence 
which  has  called  them  into  being ;  and 
all  the  difference  resulting  from  our 
postponing  the  discussion  of  Jesuitism 
will  be  to  in V eft  the  order  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  place  at  the  end  what 
should  have  been  at  the  commencement. 
The  examination  of  the  death  of  a  peo- 
ple, is,  if  one  would  seek  the  cause  of  it, 
as  important  as  the  examination  of  their 
lives.  But  at  least,add  they , might  you  not 
show  the  effect  without  the  cause — the 
literature  and  the  policy,  without  their 
governing  principle — Italy  without  Jov 
suitism— ^e  dead  without  the  living? 
No,  I  cannot ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  not, 

**  What !  shall  I  by  attentive  observa- 
tion see  southern  Europe  consuming 
away  amid  the  formation  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  establishment — lan- 
guishing, dving  under  its  influenoe ;  and, 
while  I  am  here  especially  occupied  with 
the  people  of  the  south,  shall  I  not  say 
what  oocasions  the  decay  ?-^aiifrmiirs.J 
Shall  I  tranquilly  see  my  own  country 
invited  to  an  allianoe  for  which  otheri 
have  so  dearly  paid,  and  shall  I  not  aa^t 
beware  ?  Others  have  tried  the  aa^eri- 
ment  for  yo»"7^  mo9i  <f  wat»d  gfttwuy 
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of  Europe,  those  who  possess  the  least 
credit  and  authority,  those  who  seem 
the  most  abandoned  of  God,  are  those 
where  the  society  of  Loyola  has  esta- 
blished its  elf  1 — (murmurSf  cries,  shuffling 
of  the  feet ;  the  voice  drowned  for  some 
minutes.)    Do  not  risk  this  descent,  ex- 
ample shows  its  dangers ;  do  not  sit 
under  this  shade,  it  has  benumbed  and 
poisoned  Spain  and   Italy  during  two 
centuries — (tumult,  cries,  hisses,  and  ap* 
plause.)      I  ask  if  fVom  these  general 
facts  I  am  not  to  draw  the  obvious  con- 
clusions, what  becomes  of  all  real  infor- 
mation on  such   subjects  ?     But  here, 
again,  my  astonishment  is   redoubled. 
For  what  order,  for  what  society  is  this 
strange  privilege  demanded  ?    Whom  is 
it  here  wished  to  place  beyond  the  reach 
of   discussion   or    observation?      Is  it 
haply  the  existing  clergy  of  France  ?  or 
one  of  those  peacef\il  and  modest  com- 
munities whicn  need  protection  against 
an  intolerant  majority?     No;  it  is   a 
society  which  (we  shall  examine  after- 
wards whether  justly  or  not)  has  been 
at  different  epochs  expelled  from  every 
state  of  Europe ;  which  the  pope  has 
himself  condemned;  which  France  has 
cast  from  her  bosom ;  which  has  no  ex- 
istence in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  or  ra- 
ther, which  is  considered  as  dead  in  law 
in  our  country.     And  it  is  this  nameless 
wreck  which  hides  itself,  disguises  it- 
self, and  grows  g^eat,  (en  se  reniant,) 
which  we  are  not  to  study,  to  consider, 
to  analyse  in  its  origin  and  in  its  past 
course.     It  is  admitted  that  all  other 
orders  have  had  their  periods  of  decline, 
of  corruption :  that  their  spirit  has  been 
adapted    to    particular    epochs,    after 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  give 
place  to  others  ;  just  as  political  socie- 
ties, states,  nations,   which  have  had 
their  day  and  their  appointed  duration ; 
and  the  Jesuitical  society  is  the  only  one 
of  which,  without  a  species  of  risk,  we 
may  not  show  the  meannesses,  mark  the 
phases  of  decline,  the  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude; it  is  blasphemy  to  compare  its 
Scriods  of  prosperity  with  its  days  of 
ecline,  since  that  would  be  attributing 
to  it  the  vicissitudes  common  to  all  other 
inBtituttons.    To  question  its  unchange- 
ableness  is  almost  an  effort  of  courage. 
Where  would  this  path  conduct  us  ?    Is 
it  that  of  the   France  of  July?— (op- 
plause.)     Nevertheless,  I   will  say  my 
whole  mind.     Yes,  in  this  boldness  there 
is  something  which  pleases  and  attracts 
me ;  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  compre- 
hend, that  I  bring  out  the  grandeur  of 
this  society  better  than  all  its  apologists. 
Tbey  would  wish  me  not  to  speak  of  it ; 
and  I  pretend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  society  has  been  so  powerful,  its 
organization  so  ingenious  and  so  full  of 
TitaJity,  its  inflnence  so  long  continued 


and  so  universal,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  speak  of  it,  when  considering  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  literature  with 
reference  to  its  poetry,  arts,  morals,  po- 
litics, and  institutions.     I  maintain  that 
after  having  seized  upon  the  substance 
of  all  the  south,  it  has  remained  during 
a  century  the  sole  living  thing  in  the 
bosom  of  those  departed  societies.  Even 
at  this  moment    divided  into    shreds, 
trampled  on,  crushed  by  so  many  solemn 
edicts,  to  come  to  life  under  our  eyes., 
half  lift  itself  and  speak  dictatorially, 
while  scarcely  risen  from  the  dust ;  to 
provoke,  to  menace,  again  to  fling  the 
gauntlet  at  intelligence  and  good  sense ; 
those  are  not  the  acts  of  a  narrow  ge- 
nius or  a  timid  courage.     If  the  world, 
after  having  extirpated  Jesuits,  will  let 
them  again  seize  on  it,  they  do  well  to 
tnr ;  and  if  they  succeed,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  miracles  of  the  modern 
world.     At  all  events,  they  follow  their 
law,  the  condition  of  their  existence, 
their  destiny.     I  blame  them  not,  they 
obey  their  characters.     All  would  be 
well,  if,  on  the  other  side,  all  were  true 
to  theirs.     Yes,  this  reaction,  notwith- 
standing the  intolerance  which  it  boasts 
of,  does  not  displease  me;  the  future 
would  profit,  if  all  did  their  duty ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  science,  philosophy,  and  hu- 
man intelligence  provoked  and  appealed 
to  at  length  should  accept  this  great 
challenge.    Perhaps  we  were  inclined  to 
slumber  in  the  possession  of  a  limited 
number  of  ideas,  without  dreaming  of 
increasing  them.     It  is  well  that  the 
truth  should  from  time  to  time  be  dis- 
puted ;  it  incites  man  to  make  new  ac« 
auisitions  therein.     If  he  has  no  fears' 
for  his  heritage,  he  not  merely  does  not 
augment  it,    but  he  lets  it  decrease. 
They  accuse  us  of  having  been  too  bold. 
I  will  take  some  blame  to  myself  {  only 
I  will  say,  that  instead  of  having  been 
too  bold,  I  be^  to  fear  that  we  may  have 
been  too  tinud.     Compare,  in  fact,  for 
one  moment,  the  instruction  in  our  coun* 
try,  and  that  in  the  universities  of  the 
despotic  northern  governments.    Is  it 
not  in  a  Catholic  country,  in  a  Catholic 
university  at  Munich,  that  Schelline  has, 
during  thirty   years,    been   unfolding, 
with  an  increasing  audacity,  the  idea  of 
this    new    Christianity,    of   this    new 
church,  which  at  once  transforms  the 
past  and  the  future  ?     Is  it  not  in  a  des- 
potic country  that  Heffel  J  with  stUl  more 
independence,  has  revivea  ail  the  inqui- 
ries relative  to  dogma  ?    And  then  it  is 
not  alone  decries  and  mysteries  which 
are  freely  and  philosophically  discnssed. 
It  is,  moreover,  and  on  every  occasion, 
the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  which  they  apply  the  same  dis- 
engaged spirit  of  hi^h  criticism  as  to 
Greek  and  Roman  philology." 
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We  are  far  from  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  eloquent  professor's  de- 
fencey  or  from  denying  that  an  expo- 
sition of  the  character  of  Jesuitism  was 
pertinent  to  his  subject,  although  that 
subject  was  literature.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  persuaded,  that  had  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  order  of 
Loyola  been  laid  to  rest,  or  were  its 
material  organization  less  formidable 
than  it  is,  neither  of  those  distinguish- 
ed men  who  hold  the  chairs  of  history 
or  literature  in  Paris,  would  have 
hazarded  the  opposition  or  the  incon- 
venience of  provoking  a  discussion  to 
vbich  they  did  not  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly  and  forcibly  called.  The  truth 
is,  evidentlv,  that  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  present  day,  their  pro- 
jects, their  schemes,  compel  attention 
to  their  past  history,  to  tne  spirit  and 
genius  of  their  institution.  As  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  science,  such  a 
subject  would  certainly  be  one  of  very 
deep  interest ;  but  were  its  interest  of 
a  purely  antiquarian  or  speculative 
character,  it  would  not  have  called 
forth  the  eloquence  of  MM.  Michelet 
and  Quinet.  These  bold  men  cite  the 
Jesuitism  of  the  present  day  to  answer 
not  merely  for  the  wrongs  it  inflicted 
in  past  times  upon  society,  but  those 
which  at  this  moment  it  meditates. 
They  expose  its  avowed  principles, 
and  purposes,  and  acts,  that  they  may 
arouse  the  reasonable  apprehensions 
of  their  country  and  age  against  the 
most  formidable  danger  by  which  both 
are  threatened. 

As  matter  of  abstract  inquiry,  we 
scarcely  know  any  subject  of  more  ex- 
citing interest  than  that  of  the  Jesuit 


institutton^how  is  the  interest  en- 
hanced when  its  past  is  regarded  as  a 
light  which  warns  of  a  very  menacing 
future!  The  Jesuit  order  has  not, 
perhaps,  had  the  calm  sentence  of 
philosophy  pronounced  upon  it.  All 
who  have  written  upon  its  merits  or 
its  demerits,  have  written  like  partizans 
— all  have  written  like  persons  who 
feared  its  power,  who  hated  it,  or  who 
sheltered  behind  it;  but  however  di- 
vided opinions  may  have  been  among 
advocates  or  accusers,  the  common 
feeling  of  humanity  seems  to  have 
been  pronounced  in  the  astounding 
fact,  that  all  countries  in  which  the 
Jesuits  had  obtained  a  settlement — 
many  a  country  or  community  in  which 
they  were  at  first  welcomed  with  love 
and  devotion — some,  wherein  they  were 
from  the  first  suspected — have  come  at 
length  to  the  same  judgroentt  and  that 
an  adverse  one.  The  Jesuits  have 
suffered  expulsion  from  places  in  which 
thev  had  had  opportunities  of  deve- 
loping their  principles  and  manifesting 
their  character,  in  thirty-seven  distinct 
instances.  "  It  is  not,"  writes  the 
Abbe  du  Pradt,  <<  the  facts  in  detail 
which  it  is  important  to  prove,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  those  facts ;  when  the 
one  is  known,  we  know  the  others, 
and  can  only  look  for  the  same  results 
from  the  same  causes.  A  detailed 
history  of  the  Jesuits  would  occupy 
an  immense  space,  more  than  waaX 
the  history  of  a  g^eat  state  would  de* 
mand.  One  single  trait,  'a  trait  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  one  trait 
belonging  alone  to  the  history  of  Jesu- 
itism, is  the  subjoined*  list  of  the  ex- 
pulsions the  Jesuits  have  undergone 


*  List  of  the  expulsions  endured  by  the 

From  Saraeossa  in     1555 

-^  the  Vateline  in      1566 

—  Vienna,  1568 

—  Avignon,   1570 

-^  Antwerp,  Segovia,  Portugal,  1570 

—  England,  ...  1579,  1581,  and  1586 

—  Japan,  1587 

— •  Honfi^ary  and  Transylvania,  1588 

—  Bordeaux,    1589 

—  all  France, 1594 

—  Holland 1596 

.«.  the  city  of  Toumon,    1597 

.-  Bearn,    1597 

.—  England  again  in    1601 

mm.  the  same,     1604 

»  Dantsio  and  Thorn,    1606 

»  Venice, 1606  and  1612 

—  KingdomofAmara  or  Japan,  1613 


Jesuits  :— 

From  Bohemia,      1618 

—  Moravia, 1619 

— i    Naples  and  the  Low  Coun-  >    •  ^no 

tries,    y 

-^  China  and  India,    1622 

^  Malta,     1634 

—  Russia,   1676  and  1823 

—  Savoy,  1729 

—  Portugal,  1759 

^  Spain,  the  2d  of  April 1767 

—  Ejugdom  of  the  Two  Sici-  >    |  ^^^ 

Ues,  3dNov j    ^'^ 

—  Duchy  of  Parma,  8th  Feb.  1768 
_    Isle  of  Malto  again,  22dl    .^^i 

April, J    '^ 

—  Rome  and  all  Christendom,  1768 
Partial  or  general  expulsions,  37* 
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throughout  the  world.  What  then 
has  been  the  nature  of  that  society 
which  has  constrained  all  countries 
and  all  governments  alike  to  expel 
it?  Thirty-seven  expulsions  under- 
gone by  one  single  religious  body  I 
What  I  the  thirty-nine  monastic  orders 
cited  above  have  not  drawn  upon  them- 
selves^  collectively,  one  similar  mark 
of  disapproval — it  is  a  privileged  stamp 
reserved  for  Jesuitism  alone." 

That  a  society  like  that  of  the  Je- 
suits should  continue  to  exist,  against 
which  humanity  seemed  so  unequivo- 
cally to  protest,  and  that  it  should  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  so  many  shocks 
and  disasters,  to  be  gathering  strength 
for  new  efforts  to  attain  dommion  over 
mankind,  is  one  of  those  rare  pheno- 
mena which  the  least  curious  among 
reflecting  men  might  naturally  desire 
to  investigate.  It  seems  almost  to 
realise  the  idea  which  ascribed  to  the 
original  particles  of  matter  such  a 
consistency  as  rendered  them  impe- 
rishable and  unchangeable;  indicat- 
ing, that  wherever  a  solitary  Jesuit 
survived,  his  order  lived  in  him,  and 
he  became,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  in- 
soluble and  infrangible  centre,  around 
which  an  order  reconstructed  itself 
anew.  It  is  a  marvellous  story — that 
of  the  fortunes  of  Jesuitism ;  not  of 
its  fortunes  onlv*  but  of  its  bold  and 
subtle  devices,  the  artifices  by  which  it 
baffled  power,  the  disguises  under 
which  it  escaped  detection,  the  deceits 
and  equivocations  by  which  it  evaded 
the  authority  to  which  it  pretended 
unqualified  submission  and  obedience. 

The  order  of  Jesuits  was  thrown 
up  into  existence,  the  reader  need  not 
be  informed,  in  the  age  of  mighty  pro- 
ductions, the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  and  Loyola  were  the  action  and 
reaction  of  that  time  of  giants.  These 
two  men  bsued  forth  into  the  world 
out  of  the  same  system — the  Catholic 
Church — a  church,  in  their  day,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  chaos,  where  a  true 
fiuth  was  yet  preserved,  but  amidst, 
and  often  underneath,  fictions  by 
.which  it  was  opposed  or  superseded. 
The  limits  of  the  church  were  exten- 
nve  enough  to  comprehend  within 
them  great  parties  representing  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  strongly  dis- 
criminated from  each  other.  There 
were  the  Reformers,  who  upheld  the 
sovereign  authority  of  Scripture,  and, 
tn  compMriion  with  its  pure  word  and 


the  lip^ht  by  which  faithful  men  stu- 
died it,  held  all  human  authority  in 
disesteem.  These  would  reduce  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  church  to 
the  standard  which  should  be  set  up 
by  Scripture  and  right  reason.  There 
was,  if  such  a  term  may  be  employed, 
the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  who 
would  uphold  the  right  and  authority 
of  general  councils,  and  would  insist 
that  whatsoever  these  august  assemblies 
changed  should  be  reformed  at  their 
decree,  that  whatsoever  they  declared 
fixed  should  remain,  at  their  command, 
unaltered.  And  there  were  the  advo- 
cates of  that  mightv  monarchy,  the 
papal  power,  who  insisted,  that  the 
claims  put  fbrth  on  the  part  of  the 
chair  or  St.  Peter — chdms  of  univer- 
sal dominion  over  all  estates,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  should  be  acknowledged 
just  and  legitimate.  For  centuries 
the  principles  thus  represented,  had 
been  at  issue.  Popes,  and  councils, 
and  reformers,  had  been  contending 
for  their  respective  ends.  Contro- 
versy, and  war,  and  persecution,  had 
been  their  instruments.  In  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  the  struggle  be- 
came gigantic ;  and,  after  a  crisis  of 
interest  unequalled  in  human  history, 
the  aspect  of  society  became  changed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  church  essen- 
tially altered.  The  Church  of  Rome 
emerged  from  the  struggle,  with  its 
ancient  forms,  (md  a  new  faith.  The 
Reformers  separated,  bearing  with 
them  the  faith  of  primitive  and  apoS* 
tolic  times,  and  nolding  this  nuth 
amidst  forms  which  bore  not  the 
stamp  of  so  venerable  an  antiquity. 

In  effecting  this  mighty  change,  the 
influence  of  Loyola  was  not  less  effec- 
tive than  that  of  Luther.  If  Pro- 
testantism had  its  champion  in  the 
Reformer,  the  Jesuit  is,  not  less 
plainly,  the  architect  of  modern  Ro- 
manism. The  Council  of  Trent  was 
the  instrumentality  through  which  ih0 
transformation  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  effected,  and  the  agency  which 
directed  the  change  was  Jesuitism. 
It  was  a  change  vast  in  its  nature  and 
its  consequences.  It  constituted  the 
bishop  of  Rome  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  annulled  the  privileges  of  all  orders, 
communities,  individuals,  in  his  com- 
munion ;  and  it  had  the  prospective 
effect  of  prohibiting  for  ever  the  assem- 
bling together  of  those  great  assemblies, 
which,  in  old  timesy  in  the  primitive  and 
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the  middle  ages,  constituted  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Council  of  Trent  was  the  first  general 
council  in  which  Jesuits  were  present 
to  take  a  part;  and  they  so  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  indulged  to 
them^  that  the  church  was  never  after- 
wardis  able  to  assemble  another. 

It  is  sometimes  not  less  instructive 
than  surprising,  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  premises  and  conclu- 
sions become  paired  together.    An  in- 
stance in  point  presents  itself,  in  com- 
parinff  the  systems  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Jesuits-— or,  it  may  be  said,  of 
Loyola  and  Luther.     The  latter  must 
be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  individual 
freedom — the  former  the  chosen  de- 
fender of  absolute  authority.    Accord- 
ing to  Ignatius,  there  was  to  be  but 
one  active  and  efficient  volition  upon 
earth — all  human  faculties  and  powers 
were  to  bow  in  unresisting  subservience 
to  the  Papal  will :  in  Luther's  system 
there  was  a  provision  for  that  right  of 
private  judgment*which  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  Papal  rule,  and  which 
has  been  described  as  inseparable  from, 
if  not  constituting  the  very  essence  of. 
Protestantism.     Such  is  the  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  two  systems — the  one 
representing  liberty  as  a  right,  which 
it  is  a  religious  duty  to  guard  inviolate : 
the  other  maintaining  as  its  first  and 
greatest  commandment,    a    servitude 
and  submission,  which,  to  render  its 
nature  unequivocal,  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  a  '*  blind  obedience.'*  Such 
are  the   contrasted    systems — a    des- 
potism and  a  democracy  :  and  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  act,  and  speech 
vindicated  by  the  Reformers  is  found 
to   co-exist  with   a  religious    dogma 
which  condemns  as   a  most  pestilent 
error,  the  idea  that  the  will  of  man 
can  be  free,  while  the  servility  enforced 
by  the  Jesuit  is  rendered  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  doctrine  from  which  it 
i^  extorted,  the  doctrine  which  consti- 
tutes the  central  principle  of  the  Jesuit 
religion — namely,  that  which  asserts 
the  unrestricted  freedom    of  human 
will.     This  is]  the  doctrine  which  the 
Jesuit  party  has  ever  employed  as  its 
main  argument  against  the  Reformers- 
spontaneous    consciousQcsses    of  the 
human  heart  became  its  allies  in  the 
controversy,  and    wherever    it    pre- 
vailed, it  required  that  the  emanci- 
pated will,  free  in  the  light  of  reason, 
by  the  providence  of  God>  should  be 


prostrated,  so  as  to  lie  still,  or  to 
move,  only  at  the  command  of  a  human 
being,  invested  with  (what  most  ever 
be  regarded  as  a)  superhuman  autho- 
rity. Thus  did  the  policy  of  this 
subtle  order  convert  die  very  preju- 
dices of  the  human  heart,  in  £avonr  of 
liberty,  into  agencies  by  which  liberty 
was  abolished ;  and  thus  did  it  insure 
for  itself  the  services  of  devoted  ad- 
herents, in  whom  the  passive  and  un- 
scrupulous submission  of  a  slave  is 
reconciled  with  the  enterprise  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  free. 

The  interests  of  Jesuitism  were  verr 
materially  served,  by  a  rule  which 
might  seem,  to  the  unobservant,  preju- 
dicial to  the  order  which  could  en- 
force it.  A  Jesuit  could  not  accept 
ecclesiastical  promotion.  The  digni- 
ties of  the  church  glittered  for  him  in 
vain.  He  must  lay  down  his  ambi- 
tions at  his  entrance  into  the  order. 
A  two-fold  advantage  was  derived 
from  this  self-denying  ordinance.  It 
constrained  every  member  of  the  body 
to  identify  himself  with  his  order. 
*'  He  was,**  as  an  eloquent  writer  ob- 
serves, '*  walled  up  in  it" — 

was,  as  it  were,  oracularly  proclaimed 
to  every  votary ;  and  it  is  not  rash  to 
affirm,  that  every  votary,  with  few 
exceptions  indeed,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  abilities  obeyed  the  injunction. 
He  could  not  entertain  an  ambitioiis 
dream,  without  comprehending  his 
order  in  the  vision.  To  become  illus- 
trious, he  must  have  fame  in  his 
society,  and  must  contribute  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  body  with  which  ho 
is  associated  for  life.  The  rule  had 
another  good  effect.  It  facilitated 
the  access  of  Jesuits  to  the  confidence 
of  the  great.  In  choosing  a  con- 
fessor, it  was  something  to  feel  as- 
sured, that  the  reward  of  spiritual 
direction  was  not  to  be  a  mitre  or  a 
cardinal's  hat ;  that  a  rival,  or  an 
enemy,  or  even  the  court  of  Rome 
itself,  could  not  employ  such  bribes  in 
purchasing  secrets  of  the  confessional ; 
and  that  the  self-denying  son  of 
Loyola  could  not  be  an  encroacher, 
at  least  in  his  own  person,  upon 
his  penitent's  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
Thus  was  the  order  doubly  benefit^ : 
fortified  within,  by  securing  the  de* 
voted  attachment  of  its  members- 
facilitated  in  its  enterprises  by   the 
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ready  access  it  achieved  for  iU 
chosen  ministers  into  '*  the  chambers 
of  princes." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  such  a  society,  in  all  ita 
difficulties,  should   have   found  pro- 
tectors ;    that    when    persecuted    in 
one  direction,  it  should  be  befriended 
in  another.      Such   was  its   fortune. 
It  won  and  wearied  out,  successively, 
the  friendship  of  every  Roman  Catho- 
lie  state  or  people  ;  and  when  it  had 
exhausted  the  benevolence  of  all,  and 
had  seen   Rome  herself  yield  to  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  all  Roman 
Catholic  Europe,    it   sought  shelter, 
and   found  it,  for  a  time,  from  the 
despot  of  Prussia — from  the  autocrat 
of  Russia — escaping  from  the  condem- 
nation of  the  faithful,  and  the  censure 
and  sentence  of  the  Infallible,  to  the 
tainted  mercies  of  a  schismatic  and  an 
atheist.     Russia,  to  be  sure,  soon  saw 
reason  to  repent  of  her  hospitality, 
and    by    a    very    summary    process, 
chased  her  intriguing  guests    away. 
Prussia  was  more  tardy  in  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  her  imprudence.     We 
shall  not  enlarge  upon   what  it  has 
already  cost  her,  or  on  the  amount  of 
evil  she  may  yet  have  to  suffer  from 
her  too  haughty  and  unreflecting  con- 
fidence. 

In  Russia,  however,  during  the  days 
of  their  dispersion,  the  Jesuits  had 
their  most  honourable  abode ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  pro- 
tection and  hospitality  offered  at  the 
time  when  they  were  condemned  and 
dissolved  by  a  papal  bull,  was  vfith' 
drawn,  when,  perhaps,  it  was  no 
longer  needed,  in  the  year  after  that 
in  which  the  order  was  restored  by 
Pius  VII.,  at  the  desire,  as  his  bull 
expressed  it,  of  all  the  churches. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
bull  of  Pius  VII.  preceded  the /(^rma- 
tian  of  that  order  of  Jesuits  which 
seems  now  to  aim  at  universal  do- 
minion. Clement  XIV.  had  "  scotched 
the  snake,  not  killed  it."  His  bull  had 
the  effect  of  msticatijig  the  order  ;  of 
sending  it,  as  it  were,  into  temporary  re- 
treat ;  but  Jesuitism  was  of  a  character 
far  too  audacious  and  self-dependent 
to  yield  to  the  command  of  any  being, 
however  exalted,  an  obedience  by 
which  its  interests  would  be  preju- 


diced, and  to  which  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity  constrained  it. 

A  history  of  the  Jesuits,  during  th« 
forty  years  .eclipse  of  the  order,  in  th« 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
bulls  of  Clement  XIV.  (Gan^anelli) 
and  Pius  VII.,  would  have  an  mterett 
not  less  deep  and  lively,  than  that  of  tht 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  order  | 
nor  would  it  be  less  instructive.     W« 
dare  not  enter  upon  it  in  our  present 
number,  but  we  only  postpone  ao  in- 
tention which  we  hope  hereafter  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  execute.     It 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  in  their 
most  disastrous  days  the  Jesuits  never 
abandoned  the  purpose,  or  the  ezpeo- 
tation,  of  again  attaining  power,  and 
that  since  the  date  of  their    formel 
restoration,  they  have  devoted  theiA- 
selves  to  the  prosecution  of  every  en* 
terprize  which  held  out  to  them  n 
prospect  of  advancement.     They  have 
not  laboured  or  hazarded  in  vain,  bu^ 
on  the  contrary,  through  their  own 
exertions,  and  owing  to  the  supineneei 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  counter* 
acted  them,  they  are  now,  perhaps,  if 
not  the  most  powerful  body,  the  ockIj 
most   to  be  feared,  in   the  oivilixed 
world. 

There  is  not,  at  this  moment,  m 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Jesuita 
have  not  acquired  power  to  direct 
and  govern  the  policy  of  the  Choreh 
of  Rome.  Pius  VII.  engaged  tibem 
to  row  in  the  bark  of  the  chnrohx 
through  their  own  arta  and  energies 
they  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
helm  also.  "  In  Austria,  Sileaia,  in 
Prussia,  in  Hanover,  in  Holland  in 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  France, 
they  are  carrying  on  their  projects 
with  success."*  **  They  are  active  in 
Portugal,  and  keep  alive  the  fast-dying- 
out  embers  of  popery  in  that  and  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  "f  Are  they  less  en- 
terprising or  less  to  be  feared  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked — why  are  the 
Jesuits  to  be  dreaded?  Does  any 
man  in  this  age  fear  that  they  will 
emplov  assassins— that  they  will  cano- 
nize the  murderers  of  kings — or  that 
they  will  vitiate  the  minds  of  yoimg 
persons  entrusted  to  their  care  by 
profligate  practices  or  maxims?  The 
age,  it  may  be  said,  forbids  a  recur- 
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rence  to  the  iiuquitiea  of  less  enlight* 
ened  times ;  it  protects  all  reasonable 
fluen  against  the  apprehension  of  them. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a];graments  of 
this  character  have  their  weight  with 
manr — ^bnt^  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
con&ssy  Uiey  have  no  weight  with  us. 
We  admit  wiUinglj  that  no  body  of 
men^  prudent  as  ^e  Jesuits  are  said 
to  be>  will  darinfflj  affront  public 
opinion ;  but  we  b^eTe  public  opinion 
maj  be  influenced  and  altered ;  and  so 
lone  as  we  see  an  order  declaring  itself 
to  be  religious^  calling  itself  bj  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Saviour^  exerting 
itself  bj  every  artifice  and  endeavour 
to  acquire  a  control  over  education^ 
and  at  the  same  time  renouncing  no 
one  of  those  abominable  principles 
which  caused  it  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
day  of  its  streng^,  as  the  common 
enemy  of  man — we  are  little  assured 
l>v  its  abstinence  from  crimes  which 
the  law  would  punish,  that  it  may  not 
become  again  equally  ii^urious  m  its 
effects  upon  society,  as  it  was  when  it 
provoked  the  resentment  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  So  long  as  Jesuitism 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  equivocation, 
and  professes  to  abase  the  spirit  of 
man  mto  blind  obecUence  to  any  earthly 
ruler-— so  long  as  it  thus  exalts  the 
interests  of  an  order  above  the  in* 
atincts  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
plainest  principles  of  moral  conduct, 
we  must  condemn  it— and  wherever  it 
acquires  power,  we  roust  continue  to 
fear  that  its  power  will  be  exercised 
for  evil. 

We  must  conclude— and  for  a  con« 
elusion  will  borrow  the  words  in  which 


M.  Michelet  warns  the  people  of 
France,  and  through  them,  we  may 
add,  warns  every  country  where  free 
institutions  and  habits  of  confidence 
and  generous  credulity  can  be  turned  to 
e?il  account,  by  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  liber^  to  establish  despotism : 

•<  You  have,"  writes  M.  Michelet,  ad- 
dressing  the  Jesuits  of  France,  "  forty 
thousand  pulpits,  which  you  cause  to 
speak  either  wiQiogly  or  ner  force.  You 
have  a  hundred  thousana  confessionals, 
whence  vou  influence  entire  families.  You 
hold  within  your  grasp  that  which  is  the 
influencing  spirit  of  the  family  (and  of  the 
world  1),  you  hold  the  mother — ^the  diild 
Is  but  an  accessory.  What  choice  is  left 
to  the  father  when  she  rushes  in  dis- 
tractedly, when  she  flings  herself  into 
his  arms,  crying  out,  'lam  damned!* 
Yon  are  certain  that  the  following  day 
he  will  yield  up  his  son  to  you.  Twenty 
thousand  chilaren  in  your  seminaries ; 
two  hundred  thousand  just  now  in  the 
schools  which  you  direct;  millions  of 
women  who  act  only  as  you  will. 

*<  And  we,  what  are  we  as  opposed  to 
this  great  power  ?  A  voice,  and  nothing 
more — a  voice  to  cnr  out  to  France. 
She  is  now  warned,  let  her  do  as  she 
will ;  she  sees  and  feels  the  net  in  which  it 
was  thoujrht  to  take  her  while  she  slum- 
bered. One  farewell  word  to  all  loyal 
hearts — ^to  all,  laymen  or  priests  (and 
may  those  latter,  from  toe  depths  of 
their  bondage,  hearken  to  a  free  voice  I) 
^et  them  aid  us  with  brave  words 
or  silent  svmpathy ;  and  let  all  united 
bestow  a  blessing  from  their  hearts  and 
from  their  altars  on  the  holy  crusade 
we  are  beginning  for  God  and  for 
Uberty !" 
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SONG    OP    HARMODIUS. 
VIOM  TBI  OIIIK. 

Like  Harmodius*  and  Aristoffeiton'Sf  mj  blade 

Entwined  with  the  myrtle  shall  be : 
Oh  1  they  struck  down  the  Tyrant  of  Athens,  and  bade 

The  laws  of  their  country  be  free  I 

Harmodius  the  dear,  thou  art  not  in  the  grave  I 

In  the  far  Happy  Isles  of  the  West 
Thou  art  now,  where  the  Chiefs,  Diomedes  the  Bra?e, 

And  Achilles  the  Swift-footed  rest. 

Like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  my  blade 
With  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  I'li  twine : 

The  Tyrant  Hipparchus,  O  Pallas,  they  laid 
In  gore  at  the  base  of  thy  shrine  1 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  Twain 

In  honour  eternal  shall  be : 
Oh !  they  struck  down  the  Tyrant  to  earth,  and  again 

Bade  the  laws  of  old  Athens  be  free ! 


ODE  TO  TBLEPHUS. 
HOIACI. 

How  far  removed  ftom  Inachus  of  old 

Is  Codrus,  fearless  for  his  realm  to  die ; 
The  race  of  Eacus  ;  and  the  battles  rolled 
Round  consecrated  Troy ;— . 
These  you  descant  upon ;  but,  how  to  buy 
A  cask  of  Chian  for  the  banauet-joy ; 
Who  is  to  find  a  house,  and  bid 
The  bath  be  warmed ;  and  when  I  may  be  rid 
Of  the  dull  sense  of  this  Pelignian  cold« 
You  have  not  told : 
Hollo  I  bring  quick  a  flowing  bumper,  boy  I 
For  the  new  moon  this  bumper — ^prithee,  pour 
Another  out  for  Midnight  t — and  one  more 
For — for — my  friend  the  Soothsayer  I    Soh,  hold  f 
Three  cups  for  every  man ;  or  if  it  be 
More  to  his  wishes,  three  times  three : 
The  rapture-stricken  Bard  who  takes  delight 

In  the  odd-numbered  Muses  nine« 

Shall  shout  for  bunipers  nine — the  frenzied  wight  f 

The  Sister- (traces  nude. 

In  beautiful  coigunction  trine» 

Fearful  of  quarrels  nide> 

Seem  to  forind  mort  than  tlaree  cops  of  wine. 
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But  I  must  rave  ;  give  way  1  *tis  my  desire  t 
Where  is  the  music  of  the  Phrygian  flute  ? 
Why  is  the  pipe  hung  mute— 
Hung  up  all  mutely  hy  the  unstricken  lyre  ? 

Hold  Doy  I  I  hate  those  niggard  handfuls ;  strew^ 
Strew  showers  of  gorgeoms  roses  round  abost ! 
And  let  old  Lycus  hear  our  revel-rout. 

And  his  young  wife,  ill-sorted,  hear  it  too  I 
Ah,  Telephns,  sweet  Telephus,  beware  I 
For  thee  warm  Chloe  agfas ;  she  sigfaa  for  thee. 

With  thy  thick-flowing  hair. 
And  brilliant  as  the  star  of  waning  day : 
Alas !  for  me, 
Glvcera*s  love,  my  fKend,  with  secret  care> 
Slowly  consumes  my  heart  and  soul  away. 


THC  DIATR  or  CRAALBlf AONI. 

aaasiMta. 

In  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  we're  told 

That  Pepin's  son,  who  began  to  dread 
His  apotheosis  scarce  would  hold. 

To  Torpin,  his  old  oonrt-bishop,  said  i 
"  The  Wmter  of  age  eowM  weak  and  oold  | 
**  Hast  nought  that  may  yet  restore  my  Spring  ?" 
•*  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Torpm,  **  God  save  the  King  1** 

**  Nay,  Prelate,  these  nsdess  words,  I'm  sore, 
*'  Have  been  song  or  said  for  a  length  of  time." 

Said  the  Bishop  :  **  I've  got  an  infallible  cure— 
**  'Tis  the  heart  of  a  maiden  in  her  prime  ; 

''  Her  age  twentv  years,  her  virginity  pure ; 

**  My  Liege  shall  grow  young,  I'll  bet  any  thing, 

**  And  the  country  be  rescued :  God  save  the  King  I*' 

Now,  by  a  decree  of  Charlemagne^ 

A  price  on  the  treasure  was  duly  set : 
They  sought  her  in  England  and  France  and  Spain ; — 

'Tis  thought  that  with  us  she  is  sought  for  yet : 
The  curates  sought  again  and  affain  : 
"  This  Christian  prince,**  did  they  piously  sing, 
«<  Will  double  the  tithes :  God  save  the  King  I" 

Turpin  himself  one  day  found  one 

Exactly  to  suit  the  monarch's  case  | 
But  a  monk,,  with  haughty  air  and  tone« 

Escorted  her  off  before  his  face. 
'*  What  I  reverend  sir — no  respect  for  the  throne  ?" 
''  Vobiicum  pax  !  'tis  a  settled  thing : 
**  The  Church  before  all :  God  save  the  King  I" 

A  lawyer,  expecting  a  seat  on  the  Bench, 

Found — far  away  from  the  capital  town— 

By  the  rarest  of  chances,  the  looked*for  wench. 

And  claimed  her  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

**  Halte-la  /*'  said  a  baron  ;  '*  who  dares  to  trench 

'*  On  rights  that  still  to  our  order  ding  ? 

**  All  for  the^  nobles !    God  save  the  King  1" 
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**  ril  be  a  duke/*  cried  a  little  page, 

Who  found  in  a  place  of  no  resort 
A  maid  of  the  requisite  virtue  and  age ; 

And  he  hurried  off  with  his  prize  to  court. 
The  people  stared  at  every  stage. 
And,  loyally  loving,  they  helped  to  bring 
The  maid  with  Te  Detmu :  God  save  the  King  1 

Now,  when  she  was  come  to  the  monarch's  sight, 
"  What  the  foul  fiend  have  we  here  ?*'  he  cried. 

Saint  Clovis  I  Saint  Hubert !  the  woman's  a  fright ! 
"  Pah  I  rd  rather  die  1"  and  his  majesty  died  ;   * 

And  his  son  reigned  in  hjs  stead,  as  was  right : 

And  Turpin  came  with  tlie  priests  to  mitt : 

*'  Let  us  bury  him  nobly :  God  save  the  King !" 


SONG  OF  THB  COSSAQUB. 

■tBAaoii. 

Come  on,  best  friend  of  the  Cossaque !  ray  noble  steed,  come  on  ! 
The  Northern  trumpet  calls  to  war  the  horsemen  of  the  Don. 
Untiring  in  the  foray  still,  undaunted  in  assault. 
Let  carnage  follow  in  thy  course  that  scorns  a  laggard  halt. 
What  though  no  gold  be  found  upon  thy  housing  and  thy  rein. 
These  by  my  sword  shall  yet  be  won  on  many  a  battle  plain. 
Then  toss  thy  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse  I 
To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  course ! 

Peace  flies  afar,  and  leaves  to  me  no  guidance  bnt  thy  own : 

The  centenary  ramparts  old  of  Europe  are  o'erthrown. 

Then  bear  me  on  to  where  the  wealth  of  palaces  and  domes 

Is  spread  in  gorgeous  glory  round,  and  all  the  Arts  have  homes. 

Return  to  quaff  of  rebel  Seine,  whose  violated  banks 

Have  twice  beheld  thee  in  her  stream  refresh  thy  gory  flanks  ; 

And  toss  thy  mane  with  scorniiil  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse  I 

To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  course  I 

Princes,  and  priests,  and  nobles,  as  within  some  fortress  wall. 
By  roused-up  millions  leaguered  round,  and  tottering  to  their  fall. 
Invoke  our  Scythian  masterv,  and  thus  would  crawl  and  cower 
As  serfs  themselves,  could  they  but  still  uphold  their  tvrant  power. 
Yes,  all  shall  crouch  when  I  but  couch  this  dreadedf  Ukraine  spear ; 
And  Cross  and  Crown  fall  broken  down  before  my  swift  career. 
Then  toss  thv  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse ! 
To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  coifrse  1 

I  saw  a  giant  Phantom  stand  colossal  in  the  sky. 

And,  pleased,  upon  our  bivouac  fhres  was  fixed  his  warrior  eye : 

''  My  reign  commences  once  again !"  'twas  thus  I  heard  him  say, 

While  pointing  with  his  battle-axe  to  Western  lands  away. 

King  of  the  conquering  Huns,  all  hail  thy  shadowy  port  and  crest  I 

Behold !  a  son  of  Attila  obeys  thv  stern  behest. 

Then  toss  thy  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse  1 

To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  coarse ! 

All  Europe's  ancient  glories  spread  from  furthest  shore  to  shore. 
And  all  the  Knowledge  which  has  power  to  be  her  guard  no  more, 
Shall  be  destroyed  amid  the  dust  that  yet  shall  rise  and  roll 
Up  from  thy  hoofs,  as  on  we  speed  to  our  destructive  goal* 
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Efface,  efl^M^e,  nor  cease  thr  racet  till  Deflolation  drawa 
A  veil  o*er  manners,  records,  fiuies,  and  palaces  and  lawi. . 
Then  toss  thr  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  flj,  my  gallant  horse  I 
To  trample  down  the  pride  of  lungs  and  nations  in  thy  coorsel 


OaiBVTALB. 
▼icToaauoo. 

One  daj  the  Snltann  Achmet  said 
To  Julia,  the  gaj  Granadine : 

rd  forfeit  all  mj  rMlms,  sweet  maid, 
£?er  to  keep  Medina  mine ; 

Anl  I  would  gladly  barter  free 

Medina  for  the  love  of  thee. 

Then  be  a  Christian,  Star  of  Kings  I 
All  pleasures  are  beneath  a  nan. 

And  held  as  interdicted  things. 

When  shared  with  a  Mohammedan 

I  really  cannot  haiard  crime ; 

Sin  is  enough,  my  dear  Sublime  I 

By  all  the  pearls  that  brightly  deck. 
And  thus  more  brilliantly  rereal 

The  beauty  of  thy  snowy  neck, 

111  do  it,  an  thouMt  let  me  kneel. 

And  take  these  neck-lace  pearls  to  be, 

While  I  do  pray,  my  rosary ! 


BBAUTT. 
M  A  at  I  M  ■ 


Bbautt  1  celestial  secret,  ray  di?ine. 
Bright  emblem,  say,  what  mysUc  source  is  thine  ? 
Why  art  thou  ever  so  belo?ed — ah !  why 
Still  turns  to  thee  the  fond  pursuing  eye? 
Why  springs  the  loTing  heart  to  thy  appeal. 
As  to  Uie  stone  the  sympathetic  steel — 
Clings  to  thy  shadow  with  enduring  ties,* 
Bums  in  thy  presence,  in  thy  absence  dies  ? 

A  first,  or  haplv  a  fifth  element. 
Diffused  beneath  or  in  the  firmament. 
Thy  power  exists  in  Tarious  things  that  are : 
It  draws  our  steadfast  ganng  to  a  star. 
To  the  blue  yault,  the  erer-moying  seas. 
The  bending  rivers,  and  the  gradous  trees. 

Whether,  more  vivid  still,  thou  dost  reveal 

The  impress  of  thy  universal  seal 

In  breathing  nature,  where  thy  presence  lies 

In  the  terrmc  lion*s  blaaing  eyes ; 

On  the  proud  steed's  tempestuous  mane,  and  flings 

A  glory  o*er  the  eaffle's  rushing  wiogs. 

And  smoothes  the  shade  that  unduli^ing  movee 

Adown  the  necks  of  thy  peculiar- doves  |— 
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Or  whether  in  the  human  aspect — this 
Thy  own  best  mirror  and  thy  masterpiece— 
With  thy  supremest  power  thy  fingers  trace. 
Chiefly  on  woman's  fascinating  face> 
That  delicate  ray  of  mingled  grace  and  pride 
From  which  the  melting  eve  turns  half  aside ;— - 
None  know  thy  secret— all  obey^  adore^ 
And  joy  and  tears  are  thine  for  evermore. 
Ah  1  this  same  impulse  seems^  in  good  or  ill, 
A  revelation  of  our  instinct  still. 
Perhaps  of  God  himself  some  image  thou. 
Beaming  at  times  through  mortal  form  below ; 
Perhaps  the  soul  to  which  such  form  is  given 
Hath  shaped  it  by  its  archetype  in  heaven  ; 
Modelled  its  glory  by  the  parent  beam 
Of  the  All- Fair,  All-Good,  and  All-Supreme. 

Wherever  Beauty,  graceful  or  superb, 
Glows  in  the  sky,  a  figure,  or  an  herb. 
My  heart,  for  love  and  admiration  bom. 
Turns  there,  as  to  a  ray  the  eye  will  turn  ; 
There  broods  and  rests  delighted — there  bestows 
Part  of  itself,  commingling  as  it  glows. 

I  often  have  reproached  myself  for  these 
Too  vivid  thoughts,  too  sudden  sympathies ; 
These  instincts  of  a  glance,  these  quick  intents 
Raised  from  impressions  into  sentiments ; 
And  often  have  I  said :  Perhaps  in  heaven 
Such  leanings  of  the  heart  are  unforgiven. 
The  eye,  the  heart  will  own  the  magic  touch ; 
Is  it  a  crime  to  love  the  Beautiful  too  much  ? 
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The  landlady  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  door,  laid  her  finger  upon  her 
brow,  thought  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  having  settled  her  whole 
plan  to  her  own  satisfaction,  descended 
to  the  door  at  which  Mr.  Dry  of  Long- 
Boaken  was  making  sundry  inquiries 
regarding  the  personage  for  whose 
address  he  had  in  the  first  place  ap- 
plied to  herself,  and  whom  he  evidently 
had  not  found  out  in  his  perambula- 
tions of  the  town.  A  part  of  what 
he  said  was  heard  by  the  hostess  as 
she  descended,  so  that  she  had  a  full 
clue  to  what  was  going  on,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  him  with  a  low,  smart 
courtesy,  she  said — 

<'  The  dinner's  quite  ready,  sir ;  and 
I  have  been  thinking  since  you  were 
gone,  that  I  shall  be  able  to-morrow 
morning  to  get  you  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  you  wanted,  for  a  man  will 
be  here  with  eggs  who  used  to  supply 
him,  I  know." 

Mr.  Dry  looked  up  with  a  well-satis- 
fied  air,  saying,  '*  That  is  providential. 
Mistress  Green." 

"  White,  sir.  White,"  said  the  land- 
lady, dropping  another  courtesy,  **  my 
name  is  White,  not  Green — a  different 
colour,  sir,  but  it  all  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Shall  I  call  the  young 
lady  to  dinner.  It  is  in  this  room,  sir." 

**  I  will  go  myself.  Mistress  White," 
said  Dry ;  and  he  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  stairs,  when  the  landlady, 
in  a  low  and  confidential  whisper, 
added — 

**  Poor  thing,  she  is  very  wild  indeed. 
I  went  up  just  now  to  see  if  she  wanted 
any  thing  ;  and  she  is  quite  astray, 
thinking  that  she  was  here  not  long 
ago,  and  fancying  that  she  knows  all 
about  the  place.  It's  a  sad  thing  to 
see  a  poor  creature  in  such  a  state.*' 

"  Alack,  alack,  and  so  it  is,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Dry,  **  but  it's  God's  will, 
Mrs.  White,  and  so  we  must  submit.'* 

**  Ah,  sir,  that's  very  true,"  answered 
the  good  hostess,  **  but  yet  one  can't 


help  pitying  the  poor  girl.     You  are 
sure  she  is  not  dangerous,  sir  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Dry  : 
"it  is  only  to  herself.  But  if  she 
were  left  alone  to  do  what  she  wills, 
I  would  not  answer  for  it,  that  you 
would  not  very  soon  find  her  in  the 
H  umber." 

**  Oh,  she  must  be  looked  to,  sir — 
she  must  be  looked  to,'*  replied  the 
landlady.  **  Those  are  sad,  dangerous 
cases.  I  remember  right  well  when 
Jonathan  Birkett,  at  Burton — he  was 
my  husband's  second  cousin,  poor,  dear 
man — went  mad  and  hanged  him- 
self  " 

«*  I  will  hear  that  story  after  dinner," 
said  Dry  in  return,  pushing  past  her, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Arrah  Neil  was  seated.  But 
the  good  landlady  had  gained  her  point, 
having  fully  convinced  Mr.  Dry  that 
she  believed  the  poor  girl  whom  he 
had  brought  thither  to  be  perfectly 
insane ;  and  her  manner  during  the 
meal,  which  followed  immediately  after, 
served  to  confirm  the  worthy  gentle- 
man in  that  supposition,  without  at  all 
inducing  Arrah  herself  to  imagine 
that  her  new  friend  had  any  doubt  of 
her  sanity. 

Though  the  days  had  gone  by  when 
as  an  universal  custom  the  landlord 
and  his  guest  sat  down  together  at  the 
same  table,  and  if  the  traveller  pre- 
sented himself  at  any  other  hours  than 
those  of  the  host's  own  meals,  he  was 
likely  to  remain  hungry  till  the  master 
of  the  house  chose  to  eat,  yet  in  all 
cases  he  who  supplied  the  fare  and  he 
who  received  it  were  still  much  more  in- 
timately mixed  up  at  meal  times  than  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  duties  of 
the  hostly  ofiSce  are  done  by  deputy ; 
and  the  landlord  is  intent  upon  any 
other  cares  but  hospitable  ones. 

In  the  present  instance,  good  Mrs. 
White  remained  in  the  room  with  her 
maid,  who  acted  the  important  part  of 
waiter ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  meddled 
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busily  with  the  dishes,  commended  the 
viands  to  the  jaws  of  her  guests,  vaunted 
the  excellence  of  the  ale,  strong  waters, 
and  wine,  which  her  house  afforded, 
and  when  not  thus  employed  upon 
•matters  connected  with  her  own  im- 
mediate vocation,  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  sat  at  table, 
with  great  freedom  and  satisfaction. 

Towards  Arrah  Neil  her  tone  was  of 
that  tender  and  kindly  character,  which 
might  well  be  attributed  by  Mr.  Dry 
to  compassion  for  the  mental  affliction 
under  which  he  had  declared  her  to 
be  suffering,  and  by  the  poor  girl  her- 
self to  interest  in  her  fate  and  situa- 
tion. But  the  good  landlady  was  watch- 
ing eagerly  the  whole  conduct  of  her 
male  guest,  and  endeavouring  with  all 
the  skill   which  is  afforded   by  long 
dealings  with  many  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  extract  some  information  from 
all  she  saw  regarding  his  intentions  and 
objects.  She  perceived  that  the  worthy 
man  of  Longsoaken  was  as  tender  upon 
her  whom  he  called  his  ward  as  was 
consistent  with  his  sanctified  exterior, 
that  he  often  whispered  a  word  to  her 
with  a  smile  which  contorted  his  harsh 
and  wizened  features  into  any  thing  but 
a  pleasant  expression,  and  that  he  made 
a  point  of  helping  her  himself  to  every 
thing  which  he  thought  dainty ;  and, 
from  these  and  various  other  signs 
land  indications,  Mrs.  White  was  led  to 
ask  herself,  "  Does  the  old  hypocrite 
seek  her  for  a  wife  or  a  paramour?*' 
and  she  internally  added,  *^  Til  spoil 
the  game  for  him,  that  I  will.'* 

But  notwithstanding  her  internal  re- 
floluUons,  the  good  landlady  remained 
perfectly  civil  and  attentive  to  Mr.  Dry, 
and  guided  by  tokens,  which  were  not 
to  be  mistaken  by  one  of  her  experience, 
as  to  his  fondness  for  certain  creature 
comforts  of  existence,  she  at  length 
produced  some  clear  and  brilliant  liquid, 
the  produce  of  the  Dutch  still,  in  a 
large  flat-sided  black  bottle,  and  per- 
tuadid  him  to  drink  what  she  called  a 
imall  glass  thereof,  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  measure  was  very  capacious. 
When  he  had  drank  it,  he  set  down  the 
fflass  again ;  and  looking  up  in  Mrs. 
White's  face,  observed — 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed,  madam> 
and  may  be  permitted  for  the  support 
of  our  poor,  weak  bodies  after  a  long 
ride  in  such  bleak  and  disconsolate 
weather." 
■  **  Taka  another  gUisf  >  nr,"  said  the 


hostess,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
table  with  the  bottle  still  in  her  hand. 
**  On  no  account — on  no  account. 
Mistress  White,"  replied  her  guest; 
**  we  may  use  such  things  discreetly, 
but  by  no  means  go  into  excess.  I 
would  not  for  the  world — don't  talk 
of  it." 

There  are  two  ways  however  of  under- 
standing that  same  injunction,  "don't 
talk  of  it,"  which  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  book  of  human 
nature  find  no  g^eat  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing properly,  and  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  Mrs.  White  saw  that 
it  meant  "  don't  talk  of  it,  but  do  it 
without  talking,"  and  therefore  reply- 
ing, "  Oh,  sir,  it's  very  weak :  it's  so 
old,  'tis  scarcely  stronger  than  water," 
she  poured  the  glass  full  as  it  stood  at 
Mr.  Dry's  elbow,  while  he  turned 
round  to  say  something  to  Arrah  Neil 
on  his  other  side. 

The  worthy  gentleman  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  this  proceeding ;  but 
looking  up  in  Mrs.  White's  face,  he 
said — 

**  And  so  you  think,  ma*am,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  me  Master 
Hugh  O'Donnell's  right  address  by 
to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  1  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the 
landlady,  who  thought  there  was  no 
great  harm  in  a  little  confidence  w  hat- 
ever  might  be  the  result. 

Arrah  Neil  looked  down  in  silent 
thought,  and  then  raised  her  large, 
bright  eyes  with  an  inquiring  look  in 
the  landlady's  face ;  while  Mr.  Dryi  as 
if  in  a  fit  of  absentness,  took  up  the 
glass,  and  sipped  nearly  one  half  of 
the  contents  before  he  recollected  what 
he  was  about.  He  then,  however,  set 
it  down  suddenly,  and  inquired — 

**  Pray  can  you  tell  me,  if  Mr.  Twigg 
the  dry  Salter  is  now  in  Hull  ?  A  God- 
fearing and  saintly  man,  Mrs.  White, 
who  used  to  hold  forth  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  a  flock  that  used  to  assemble 
at  the  tabernacle  in  Backwater-allev." 
**  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir  ;  he  is  in  Hull," 
answered  Mrs.  White.  ''  I  saw  the 
good  eentleman  only  yesterday." 

'*  'Then  I  will  go  and  see  him  pre- 
sently," answered  Mr.  Dry.  **  Hum- 
ble-minded folks  may  always  profit 
much  of  godly  conversation  ;  and  to 
do  him  but  justice,  he  is  always  ready 
to  use  his  spiritual  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  others."  Thus  speakmg,  Mr.  Dry, 
after  contemplating  the  glass  for  a 
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moment,  seemed  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  no  use  of  leav- 
ing in  it  the  little  that  remained,  and 
accordingly  he  tossed  it  off  with  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  hand,  and  then 
set  it  resolutely  down  upon  the  table 
again,  as  if  defying  the  landlady,  the 
Hollands,  or  the  devil,  to  tempt  him  to 
drink  another  drop. 

The  fiend  and  women,  however, 
have  generally  more  than  one  way  of 
accomplishing  their  object,  and  con- 
sequently Mrs.  White,  afler  having 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  graces 
of  Mr.  Twigg  and  his  friend  Master 
Theophilus  Longbone,  the  hemp- 
merchant,  who  was  likewise  an  ac- 
quaintance of  her  guest,  she  set  down 
the  bottle  carelessly  by  Mr.  Dry's 
side,  and  retired  into  a  little  room, 
with  a  glass-window  towards  the  pas- 
sage, so  constructed  as  to  afford  a 
view  of  the  door  of  the  house,  with  all 
those  of  the  chambers  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  also  of  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Here  she  remained  for  about  half 
an  hour,  while  sundry  persons  came 
in  and  out,  spoke  to  her  or  to  some  of 
her  attendant  satellites ;  paid  money, 
received  change,  brought  in  goods  for 
sale,  amongst  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  record  six  pairs  of  very  fine  pi- 
geons in  a  basket,  or  applied  for  small 
quantities  of  cordials,  which  sometimes 
they  drank  upon  the  spot,  sometimes 
carried  away  in  a  vial  bottle. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Mr.  Dry  had  eaten  his  dinner 
opened,  and  that  worthy  gentleman 
appeared,  holding  Arrah  Neil  by  the 
arm,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  some- 
what inflamed  and  angry  counte- 
nance, from  which  Mrs.  Whiteaugured 
that  he  was  about  to  say  something 
harsh  and  bitter  to  his  fair  companion. 
She  prepared  accordingly  to  interfere, 
fully  resolved  to  protect  the  poor  ffirl 
at  all  risks,  even  if  she  were  oDliged  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  magistrates,  town- 
councilf  and  governor  himself;  al* 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  no 
great  love  or  reverence  for  any  of  the 
par^  now  dominant  in  Hull. 

Mr.  Dry,  however^  uttered  not  a 
wordy  but  led  his  poor  victim  up  to  her 
chamber — made  her  go  in — and,  lock- 
ing the  door,  took  out  the  key.  Mrs. 
White  smiled,  as  with  quick  ears  she 
heard  the  various  steps  of  this  process, 
but  sat  quite  still,  at  what  we  shall 
now  call  th«  bar^  and  marked   the 


movements  of  Mr.  Dry,  as  he  de- 
scended and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  passage,  those  movements  being 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  indicating  an 
internal  perturbation  of  some  sort. 
His  back,  indeed,  was  turned  towards 
the  worthy  hostess,  as  he  looked 
out  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
street ;  but  she  perceived,  that  with 
his  feet  somewhat  apart,  he  first 
rested  on  his  heels,  tnen  upon  the 
sole,  then  upon  his  heels  again,  his 
body  gently  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  his  hands  in  his 
breeches-pocket.  Mrs.  White  had 
seen  such  oscillations  before  in  other 
men ;  and,  when  Mr.  Dry  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  course  he  was  to  pur- 
sue, and  walked  straight  out  into  the 
street,  she  herself  hastened  into  the 
eating-room,  where  the  first  object 
that  she  examined  was  the  black 
bottle,  which  being  held  up  to  the 
light,  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  at  least 
one-half. 

"  Ay,  the  beast  is  well  nigh  drunk,** 
said  Mrs.  White,  speaking  to  herself ; 
**  but  that's  a  small  matter,  if  he  does 
no  more  than  get  tipsy  now  and  then. 
I'll  warrant  he*ll  be  in  a  fine  state 
when  he  comes  home  from  Master 
Twige's.  He*s  just  such  another  as 
himself;  and  thev  sit  there^  and 
drink,  and  cant,  till  they  all  go  home 
crying  or  quarrelling^  as  if  they  were 
the  most  unhappy  men  in  the  world. 
Well,  religion  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
way,  and  drink  is  a  good  thing ;  but 
they  don't  do  mixed,  any  how.** 

Thus  saymg,  she  carried  off  the 
black  bottle,  placed  it  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar receptacle,  and  then  calling  a  girl 
whom  she  named  Nancy  to  take  her 
place  in  the  bar,  she  walked  quietly 
up  to  the  room  of  Arrah  Neil.  It 
may  be  recollected  by  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Dry  bad  carefully  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket;  but  Mrs.  White  was  not  a 
person  to  be  frustrated  by  such  a 
simple  proceeding,  for  putting  her 
hand  to  her  girdle^  from  wUoh  hunff 
a  ponderous  bunch  of  variously  formed 
pieces  of  iron,  she  selected  one  firom 
the  rest,  which  being  insuiuated  into 
the  keyhole,  instantlv  turned  the 
lock,  and  gave  her  admisuon  to  the 
chamber  without  the  slightest  difll*. 
oulty. 

Arrah  Neil  started  ap  with  a  look 
of  joy^  brushing  away  some  drop*  that 
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had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaim- 
ing, ''  Ohy  I  am  so  glad  !** 

**  What,  poor  soul,"  cried  Mrs. 
White!  <<you  thought  he  had  shut 
you  up  80  that  nobody  could  get  to 
you.  But  I  am  not  such  ;a  fool  as  to 
be  without  a  master-key  in  my  own 
house,  so  that  if  any  other  be  lost  I 
can  always  open  a  door.  What  has 
the  old  man  been  saying  to  you,  my 
dear,  and  what  made  him  look  so 
cross  ?" 

«  Oh  I"  cried  Arrah  Neil,  "  he  has 
been  saying  things  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  then  he  asked  if  I  would 
marry  him,  and  said,  that  if  I  would, 
I  should  have  all  his  money  at  his 
death ;  but  I  told  him,  that  if  he  had 
all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  1  would 
sooner  die.*' 

**  Ay,  that's  what  made  him  cross," 
cried  the  landlady.  **  Men  do  not 
like  such  words  as  that,  my  dear. 
However,  you  did  very  right,  for  the 
sooner  you  let  the  old  hypocrite  know 
your  mind,  the  better.  He's  a  deep 
old  villain,  thoueh,  or  I  am  mistaken. 
I  saw  you  looked  at  me  when  he  men- 
tioned Hugh  O'Donnell.  Do  yon 
know  any  thing  about  him  ?  Do  you 
recollect  the  name  ?" 

"Yes,  1  do,"  repUed  Arrah  Neil. 
''  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  it  often ;  but 
it  must  be  long  ago. — Who  is  he?— 
What  is  he  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell,"  answered 
Mrs.  White.  **  I  recollect  him  here, 
I  think,  in  my  husband's  time;  and  I 
have  seen  him  once  or  twice  about, 
since  then,  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  market.  But  I  know  no- 
thing of  him,  except  that  he  is  a  good 
sort  of  man,  I  believe.  One  sees  such 
a  number  of  people  in  a  town  like 
this !  He's  got  a  ship,  I  believe,  and 
trades  to  Ireland." 

"To  Ireland,"  said  Arrah  Neil. 
And  then  suddenly  breaking  off,  she 
added,  "  I  wish  I  could  get  away. 
Cannot  you  let  me  out  while  he's 
gone  ?" 

**  Oh,  that  I  can,  my  pretty  lady," 
answered  the  hostess ;  "  and  you 
shall  go  away  whenever  you  like.  I 
won't  stop  you.  But,  I  think,  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  to  stay 
a  whue,  and  see  what  all  this  comes  to. 
We  may  find  out  something  that  may 
clear  up  the  whole  business ;  and, 
besides,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
ftway  ?  Without  money  you  would  be 
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in  a  sad  plight,  and,  I  dare  say,  be 
does  not  let  you  have  any  in'  your 
pocket  ?" 

"  I  have  two  crown-pieces,*'  replied 
Arrah  Neil ;  **  and  with  that  I  am 
sure  I  could  get  to  Annie  Walton  and 
her  brother." 

The  widow  shook  her  head  with  a 
sad  smile.  "'Tis  a  small  simi  to 
begin  the  world  with,*'  she  said,  "  and 
all  alone.  Besides,  they  might  over« 
take  you.  No,  no,  poor  thing,  leave 
it  to  me  to  settle  some  plan  for  yotu 
I  will  answer  for  it,  he  shall  not  take 
ou  away  from  here,  let  him  do  what 
e  will ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
set  my  wits  to  work  to 'find  out  the 
whole  of  this  story.  But  now  let  me 
hear  who  is  this  Annie  Walton  and 
her  brother  ?  Come,  sit  down '  by 
me,  and  tell  me  all  you  can  reooll^Mst 
since  the  times  we  were  talking 
of  this  morning.  It  may  help  me  to 
find  out  the  rest,  and  that's' the  great 
point." 

Arrah  Neil  mused;  not  that  she 
had  any  hesitation  in  relating  to  her 
companion  all  that  her  own  memory 
served  to  recall,  for  it  is  not  those  who 
have  had  few  friends  that  are  su^' 
picious,  but  those  who  have  had 
friends  that  have  proved  false.  She 
had  too  rarely  met  with  the  voice  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  not  to  yield 
her  ear  to  it  willingly;  especially  when 
it  came  from  one  who  was  linked  to 
the  sad,  but  sweet  recollections  of  the 
past.  She  had  lived  so  long  in  a 
dream,  however — a  dream  from  whidi 
nothing  but  the  most  important  scenes 
and  figures  had  stood  forth  in  fiiU 
light ;  that  much  was  confused  and 
indistinct ;  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
but  relate  it  as  it  presented  itself  to 
remembrance,  which,  she  feared,  might 
afford  but  a  faint  and  mis^  image  to 
a  stranger.  It  was  with  the  good 
widow's  first  question  then  that  she 
commenced  in  making  her  reply* 
**  Annie  Walton,**  she  said,  **  I  won- 
der you  have  never  heard  of  her«  she 
is  so  kind  and  so  good;  every  one 
knows  her  by  her  benefits.** 

**  Ay,  but  if  I  understand  rigfat,'mj 
poor  young  lady,*  she  lives  a  long  war 
off  on  the  other  side  of  Coventry,  * 
replied  the  hostess,  ''and  while  wicked 
domgs  travel  on  horseback,  the  report 
of  good  ones  trudges  a-foot  Like 
the  waggoner's  cart,  it  may  be  riohlj 
loaded,  hut  is  long  in  eonuDg.** 
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'*Well,  then,"  answered  Arrah 
Neil,  "  she  is  Lord  Walton's  daugh- 
ter, sister  of  kind  Charles  Walton, 
who  is  now  Lord.  The  old  man  died 
two  years  ago,  and  the  lady  long  be- 
fore that.  However,  they  have  always 
been  good  to  me  and  to  my  poor  old 

grandfather  ever  since  we  went  to 
ve  at  Bishop's  Merton.  'Tis  a  long 
while  ago  now,  and  between  the  time 
when  I  was  here  and  the  days  I  first 
recollect  there,  there  seems  a  sort  of 

fap,  as  if  we  had  lived  somewhere  else, 
tut  I  remember  well  our  first  arriving 
there,  and  going  with  my  grandfather 
to  look  at  two  or  three  cottages,  till 
at  length  he  chose  one  just  out  of  the 
town,  upon  the  green,  by  the  old 
church.** 

"  Were  you  then  quite  alone  with 
him  as  tou  went  from  Hull  ?"  asked 
the  landlady. 

"  Quite  ;"  answered  Arrah  Neil. 
**  There  was  no  one  with  us,  and  we 
lived  there  quite  alone,  and  all  the 
morninff  my  grandfather  used  to  teach 
me  all  he  knew,  and  to  make  me  read 
and  write  many  an  hour,  and  copy 
things  out  of  books,  and  explain  to 
me  about  different  coimtries.  I  often 
thought  it  wearisome,  for  it  used  to 
keep  me  from  thinking  of  things  that 
were  past,  and  from  trying  to  bring 
back  to  mind,  people  and  places  that 
seemed  to  cross  my  sight  in  haste  and 
disappear  again,  like  the  motes  that 
we  see  in  the  sunshine,  which  are  lost 
as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  shade.  But 
he  was  a  good,  kind,  old  man,  and 
every  body  loved  him.  The  boys  used 
to  gather  round  him  on  the  gp-een  at 
evening  close,  and  listen  to  the  stories 
be  used  to  tell  of  the  wars  in  Ireland ; 
and  Lord  Walton,  from  whom  he 
hired  the  cottage,  was  very  kind,  too, 
and  often  used  to  stop  and  talk  with 
bim  as  he  went  by  and  Charles,  the 
young  lord,  too,  and  Miss  Walton  did 
the  same.  I  used  very  often  to  go  up 
to  the  house,  too,  and  spent  many  a 
bappy  day  there,  and  they  were  all 
very  good,  though  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  on  account  of  my  strange  ways^ 
and  because  I  often  fell  into  fits  of 
thought,  they  thought  I  was  somewhat 
weak  in  mind ;  but  if  I  could  have 
teen  this  hoiise,  it  would  soon  have 
brought  my  brain  right.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  tbey  were  always  very  kind  to 
me ;  and  Charles  Walton  would  spend 
many  an  hour  at  the  cottage  and  lis* 
ten  to  mj  grand&ther's  tales." 


**  Ay,"  said  the  hostess,  '^  be  was 
an  old  soldier,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  arts  of  war." 

Arrah  Neil  looked  up  in  her  face  with 
an  inquiring  air,  but  good  Mrs.  White 
only  shook  her  head,  and  the  poor  girl 
proceeded.  « Charles  Walton  wasaway 
m  strange  countries  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  again  he  went  to  the  wars ; 
but  whenever  he  came  back,  he  used 
to  visit  us,  though  he  grew  graver  and 
more  thoughtful  as  he  became  older, 
than  he  was  when  he  was  a  youth  and 
I  was  a  child,  and  I  beg^  to  feel 
somewhat  afraid  of  him — no,  not 
afraid,  for  he  was  always  kind  Charles 
Walton  to  me,  but  I  felt  timid  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  However,  his  father 
died,  and  he  became  lord  of  all  the 
country  round ;  and  he  had  much  to 
do  and  was  often  away.  About  that 
time,  this  man,  who  is  now  here  in 
Hull,  began  to  come  sometimes  to  the 
house,  but  my  grandfather  could  not 
bear  him ;  and  though  he  treated  him 
civilly,  because'  he  was  now  in  g^eat 
power  in  the  little  town,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  do  just  as  he  bade  them, 
and  all  were  afraid  of  him,  yet  he  was 
always  cold  and  distant  to  him.  One 
day,  however,  this  Ezekiel  Dry  came 
in  while  he  was  out,  and  he  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  began  to  say  things 
I  did  not  understand,  as  he  did  to- 
night ;  and  I  tried  to  go  away ;  but 
he  would  not  let  me.  Just  then,  my 
grandfather  came  in,  and  immediately 
there  were  high  and  threatening  words, 
and  my  grandfather  struck  him  with 
the  staff  he  carried,  and  knocked  him 
down  upon  the  gi'ound ;  then  taking 
him  by  the  arms,  he  cast  him  out  of 
the  cottage  like  a  dog.  After  that  he 
did  not  come  again  for  many  months, 
and  in  the  winter  my  poor  old  grand- 
father was  taken  ill,  and  remained 
ever  after  feeble  and  sickly ;  and  when 
he  used  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the 
parliament  against  the  king,  it  always 
made  him  wQrse,  and  he  used  to  speak 
rash  words,  I  fear ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  wrote  letters,  and  sent  them  off  by 
a  man  that  sometimes  came  to  see 
him,  and  he  received  answers,  too» 
which  he  burned  as  soon  as  be  had 
read  them.  So  it  went  on,  till  one 
day  this  summer,  the  man  Dry  came 
with  a  number  of  soldiers,  when  my 
grandfather  was  very  ill  in  bed,  and  saki 
they  had  a  warrant  against  him  as  a 
malignant  who  was  plotting  treason 
against    the    parliamenty    and  ihey 
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dragged  him  away  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  though  I  told  them  it  would 
kill  him.  Lord  Walton  was  absent  then^ 
and  Dry  would  fain  have  prevented  me 
from  going  with  my  grandfather,  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  was  kinder  than 
the  rest  and  said  I  should  go  to  tend 
the  poor  old  man.  They  put  us  in  a 
cart  and  carried  us  along,  and  day  by 
day  he  grew  weaker,  till  at  length,  at 
Devizes,  he  died.  Before  his  death, 
however,  just  when  his  eyes  were 
turning  dim,  he  whispered  to  me,  *  Go 
back  quick  to  the  cottage,  Arrah,  and 
in  the  back-room,  behind  the  bed,  you 
will  find  a  bundle  of  letters  and  other 
things  which  will  tell  you  all  about 
yourself — I  cannot,'  and  he  said  no 
more." 

**  Did  you  find  them  ?  Did  you 
find  them?" — cried  the  landlady, 
eagerly. 

"  No,"  answered  Arrah  Neil,  "  for 
when  I  got  back  to  the  cottage  it  had 
been  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  I, 
too,  had  been  robbed  of  all  I  had 
taken  with  me  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
road.  One  of  them  said  that  my  gown 
was  pretty,  and  he  would  have  it  for 
his  wife  ;  so  I  gave  it  to  him  for  fear 
he  should  take  it  by  force.'* 

The  good  hostess  had  mused,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  last  few  words, 
but  at  length  she  exclaimed — "  He  has 
got  them,  young  ladyl  He  has  got 
these  letters,  depend  upon  it :  ay,  and 
he  knows  more  of  you  than  any  of  us. 
You  must  find  means  to  get  them  back 
again.  That  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
done." 

**  Alas  I  how  can  I,"  cried  poor 
Arrah  Neil.  **  I  am  a  mere  prisoner, 
and  unable  to  do  any  thmg  for  myself. 


Oh,  if  I  could  but  escape  I  Bhould  be 
content." 

"  Nay,  nay,  be  not  so  impatient^" 
said  Mrs.  White;  ''you  shall  escape 
in  good  time — I  give  you  my  word  ror 
that ;  but  let  us  first  find  out  all  that 
we  can,  for  I  have  a  notion  that  your 
fortunes  are  better  than  they  look,  or 
else  this  man  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
keep  you  in  his  hands.  You  were  no 
granddaughter  of  old  Sergeant  Neil's^ 
that  I  can  tell  you ;  and  you  may  turn 
out  a  great  lady  after  all.  I  am  sure 
your  poor  mother  looked  and  spoke 
like  one  of  the  best  of  the  land ;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have 
your  rights  as  well  as  another." 

"  A  great  lady !"  said  Arrah  Neil, 
in  a  musing  tone,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head  ;  "  there  is 
but  one  reason  I  should  like  to  be  a 
great  lady,  and  that  is  to  showmy'grati- 
tude  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  me. " 

''  And  a  good  reason,  too,"  replied 
the  landlady.  <'  So  you  must  not  miss 
your  chance,  my  dear." 

«  Dame  White,  Dame  White,"  cried 
a  voice  from  below. 

"  Hark !  they  are  calling  me,*'  sidd 
the  hostess,  and  opening  the  door,  she 
exclidmed,  "  here  am  I,  what  do  you 
want  with  me,  Nancy  ?" 

"  Here  are  a  heap  of  folks  want  to 
see  you  directly,"  screamed  Nancy^ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"I  must  go,  my  dear,"  sud  the 
widow,  turning  to  Arrah  Neil,  '*  but 
I  will  be  back  with  you  directly  ;*'  and 
thus  saying,  she  left  her.  But  poor 
Arrah  was  disappointed  in  reg^d  to 
the  length  of  her  absence,  for  more 
than  an  hour  passed,  and  the  door 
gave  admission  to  no  friendly  face. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


There  is  upon  the  Yorkskire  coast, 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  Flamborough 
Head,  a  small  retired  bay,  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  deep 
in  relation  to  the  width ;  for  the  dis> 
tance  from  each  of  the  projecting  head- 
lands from  which  it  is  formed  to  the 
innermost  part  of  the  bay  is  nearly 
three-auarters  of  a  mile.  This  little 
natural  haven  is  furnished  with  a  sandy 
shore,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks 
mt  all  points  but  that  whore  it  is  united 
with  the  ocean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a 
short  narrow  valley,  which  leads  with 


a  rapid  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  cli£b 
above.  Were  it  not  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  access  from  the  land  side,  and 
that  the  water  therein  is  somewhat 
shallow,  it  might  form  an  excellent 
port,  sheltered  from  almost  all  winds. 
But  these  circumstances  have  rendered 
it  less  frequented  than  it  might  be; 
and  though  a  few  boatmen's  cottages 
are  now  built  upon  the  shore,  it  is  bat 
little  known,  and,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  was  without  any  vestige  of  human 
habitation,  and  rarely  trodden  by  tba 
foot  of  man. 
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At  about  three  o'clock,  however, 
of  an  autumnal  night,  a  boat  might 
be  dimly  discovered  lying  on  the  sandy 
shore,  the  tide  being  then  at  ebb.  In 
it  were  four  men,  apparently  sailors, 
two  of  whom  were  stretched  sound 
asleep  in  the  stern,  whilst  two  sat 
talking  tOG^ether  in  low  tones  on  the 
g^wale  or  the  boat,  and  supplying  the 
intervals  of  conversation  by  manifold 
potent  whiffs  of  the  meditative  pipe. 
As  neither  the  topics  they  discussed, 
nor  the  language  that  they  used,  would 
be  either  pleasant  or  edifying  to  the 
reader,  we  shall  not  pause  upon  their 
discourse,  but  leave  them  smoking  and 
talking  on,  to  follow  two  horsemen 
down  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
as,  at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace,  they 
urere  guided  on  by  a  youth  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  a  proportionate  recompense, 
took  care  to  point  out  to  them  the 
various  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way. 
Now  it  was  a  mass  of  rock,  now  a 
large  fissure,  now  a  sudden  descent, 
now  the  course  of  the  little  brawling 
stream,  somewhat  swelled  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  But  all  these'  difficulties 
were  at  length  overcome — though  the 
one  said  to  the  other,  that  it  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles — 
and  the  other  replied,  "  As  much  like 
Roncesvalles,  my  good  friend,  as  a 
Cheshire  cheese  is  to  the  Peak  of 
Derby.  But,  pray  recollect  your  taci- 
turnity, it  will  not  do  to  break  out 
now.  There  is  the  boat,  I  see  ;*'  and 
advancing  over  the  sand,  he  spoke  a 
few  words  to  one  of  the  men  who  was 
awake,  who  replied  with  the  common 
and  significant  answer  made  by  Eng- 
lishmen on  so  many  different  occasions 
of  «  AU's  right,  sir." 

The  other  man,  in  the  meanwhile, 
roused  up  their  two  companions,  and 
the  horsemen  dismounted  from  their 
beasts,  and  put  the  bridles  into  the 
hand  of  the  youth  who  had  served 
them  as  a  guide.  The  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  personage 
of  the  party,  seemed  to  add  a  piece  of 
money  to  that  which  he  placed  in  the 
lad*s  palm,  saying,  *'  Mind  you  lead 
them  back  carefully,  and  he  will  give 
you  the  same  when  you  deliver  the 
horses  to  him  in  good  condition." 

The  young  man  thanked  him  warmly, 
and  promised  all  manner  of  care.  The 
two  cavaliers   having    placed   them- 


selves in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  it  was 
easily  pushed  off  into  the  sea*  which 
was  there  calm  and  tranquil ;  and  the 
sailors  springing  in,  took  to  their  oars, 
and  pulled  away  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  bay. 

Speedily  the  little  boat  began  to 
show  that  all  was  not  quite  so  smooth 
beyond  the  point ;  tossing  up  and 
down  as  they  approached  the  open  sea, 
and  labouring  with  the  eddies  produced 
by  the  contending  wind  and  tide 
amongst  the  scattered  rocks  which 
stood  out  from  the  headland.  When 
they  had  once  issued  forth  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  wide  ocean,  they  found 
a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  wind 
directly  contrary  to  the  course  they 
wished  to  steer,  so  that  but  little  way 
was  made,  notwithstanding  the  sturdy 
strokes  of  the  rowers,  and  day  began 
to  dawn  before  they  were  a  mile  from 
the  bay. 

The  first  light  of  the  morning 
showed  them,  what  they  had  not  before 
perceived,  a  small  cutter  lying  at  an- 
chor, still  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  two  miles ;  and  as  they 
appeared  likely  to  be  some  hours  be- 
fore they  reached  her,  the  one  gentle- 
man whispered  to  the  other,  *'  Let  us 
give  these  poor  fellows  some  rtlief, 
Barecolt.  You  take  one  oar,  and  I  can 
take  another,  and  then  those  who  rest 
can  relieve  the  other  two,  after  a 
while." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mon  colonel,** 
replied  Captain  Barecolt,  *'  though 
this  water  work  is  neither  your  trade 
nor  mine." 

The  proposal  of  Lord  Beverley  was 
soon  propounded  to  the  men,  and 
gladly  enough  adopted ;  but  still  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  they 
reached  the  little  cutter,  which  hoisted 
sail,  and  put  to  sea,  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  board. 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing,  not  the  most  favour- 
able that  could  be  conceived  for  the 
course  which  they  were  destined  to 
pursue,  but  still  not  directly  contrary, 
and  they  made  their  way  slowly  on 
through  the  dashing  billows  at  the 
rate  of  some  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
hour.  Lord  Beverley  and  his  com- 
panion, Barecolt,  walked  the  deck, 
speaking  little  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
rest,  and  the  peer  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  loquacious  captain,  to 
make  sure  that  he  did  not  give  way  to 
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his  talkative  propensities  in  favour  of 
the  skipper,  or  any  of  the  mariners  of 
the  ship.  It  was  evident  that  the  two 
passengers  were  perfectly  unknown  to 
their  shipmates,  both  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  examined  them 
when  they  came  on  board,  and  from 
the  fact  of  Lord  Beverley,  whenever 
he  did  speak,  conversing  with  Barecolt 
in  French,  and  addressing  the  master 
of  the  vessel  in  broken  English.  The 
persons  of  the  two  gentlemen  also  were 
disguised,  as  far  as  mere  clothing  went. 
Barecolt,  for  his  part,  was  dressed  in 
a  sober-coloured  grey  suit,  with  a  buff 
belt,  and  a  black  hat  and  feather.  The 
whole  was  in  very  good  keeping,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  certain  red  ribands 
which  his  taste  for  finery  could  not 
forbear  from  applying  to  various  parts 
of  his  dress  ;  and  he  might  have  well 
passed  for  a  respectable  French  citizen 
somewhat  given  to  the  juice  of  the 
g^ape,  and  not  very  affluent  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. The  earl  was  habited 
more  richly,  but  in  a  very  different 
style  from  that  of  an  English  cavalier ; 
and  although  the  pointed  beard  was 
still  in  fashion  in  England,  he  had 
sacrificed  that  ornament  of  the  human 
countenance  to  bring  himself  to  the 
likeness  of  certain  young  French  no- 
bles, who,  at  that  time,  were  labour- 
ing zealously  to  exclude  beards  from 
fashionable  society — and  who  had  so 
far  succeeded,  that  not  long  after,  one 
of  the  old  French  court  who  adhered 
to  the  custom  of  nature  and  his  ances- 
tors, was  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
man  with  the  beard. "  This  change  had 
made  a  very  great  difference  in  his 
appearance,  which  he  had  increased  by 
dying  his  hair  and  moustache  of  a 
darker  hue,  so  that  none  but  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  would  have  recog- 
nised  him  without  very  close  inspec- 
tion. 

*  After  sailing  on  for  about  two  hours, 
making  their  way  slowly  from  the 
English  coast,  which,  however,  was 
still  seen  rising  in  long  lines  above  the 
waters,  a  large  vessel  was  perceived 
bearing  direct  towards  them,  with  all 
sails  set,  while  a  fleet,  apparently  of 
fishing  boats,  were  coming  up  upon 
the  other  tack. 

The  master  of  the  schooner  seemed 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  either ; 
but  Lord  Beverley  felt  some  anxiety 
and  not  a  little  impatience  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  large  vessel,  as  a 


ship  named  the  Good  Hope,  laden  with 
ammunition,  money,  and  stores,  had 
been  daily  expected  on  the  coast  for 
the  last  fortnight,  and  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  kine  to  instruct  the 
officers  on  board,  if  he  met  her  in  his 
passage,  on  no  account  to  trust  them- 
selves in  Hull,  the  governor  of  which 
had  openly  declared  for  the  parliament. 
The  master,  however,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  deck,  merely  giving  a  casual  glance 
to  the  other  vessel,  till  the  earl  crossed 
over  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  ship 
that  was  approaching. 

"  She  is  a  king's  ship,"  replied  the 
man,  with  a  sort  of  dull  taciturnity^ 
which  sailors  sometimes  affect  towards 
landsmen,  especially  if  they  are  of  a 
different  nation. 

"But  is  it  the  Good  Hope,"  de- 
manded the  earl.  "  If  so,  I  am  com- 
manded to  board  her." 

"It  looks  like  her,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, continuing  his  walk ;  "  but  we 
shall  soon  know,  and  then  you  can  do 
as  you  like." 

Ere  many  minutes  were  over,  the 
captain  pronounced  the  vessel  to  be 
theGood  Hope ;  and  as  they  approached 
somewhat  nearer,  a  signal  was  made, 
upon  which  the  cutter  brought  to> 
and  the  boat  being  lowered,  the  only 
one  which  she  possessed,  the  earl  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  ship,  taking  with 
him  our  good  friend.  Captain  Bare- 
cost,  rather,  (to  use  a  familiar  expres- 
sion,) to  keep  him  out  of  harm*s  way, 
than  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Although  signals  had  been  made  and 
answered,  it  was  evident  that  the  peo- 
ple on  board  the  large  vessel  viewed 
the  approach  of  the  little  boat  with 
some  suspicion,  believing,  as  the  earl 
found,  that  the  object  was  but  to  de- 
tain them  till  some  larger  force  arrived. 
There  were  several  persons  at  the  gang- 
way, watching  eagerly  the  approach  of 
the  visitors,  and  not  a  little  puzzled 
did  they  appear  by  the  appearance  of 
the  earl  and  his  companion,  when  the 
boat  ran  alongside.  The  earl  looked 
up  and  smiled,  for  he  recognised  not  a 
few  of  those  who  stood  upon  the  deck 
above,  as  personal  acquaintances  of  his 
own,  and  faithful  servants  of  the  king. 

With  a  slow  step,  however,  and  a 
grave  face,  he  climbed  the  vessel's  side ; 
but  when  once  he  stood  upon  the  deck, 
removed  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
boatmen,  he  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
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two  gentlemen^  who  stood  on  either 
ude>  sajing— - 

"  Welcome,  Pollard  I — Welcome, 
Berkeley  I  You  have  been  long  looked 
for." 

«  By  my  life  I  the  Earl  of  Beverley  1" 
cried  Colonel  Ashburnbum,  who  stood 
beyond.  "  Why,  oons  !  man  1 — who 
would  have  known  you  in  that  black 

Wig? 

"  Mv  own  hair,  I  assure  you,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  **  Do  not  libel  it,  Ash- 
Durnham  ;  there  b  not  an  hair  on  my 
head  that  is  false.  But  I  can  stay  only 
a  moment,  for  I  am  bound  for  France, 
on  the  king*s  service ;  and  I  have  it  in 
command  to  tell  you  on  no  account  to 
venture  into  Hull.  Sir  John  Hotham 
holds  with  the  parliament,  has  driven 
the  king  away  from  his  gates,  and  as 
a  new  convert  to  ti*eason,  is  likely  to 
make  a  merit  of  any  violent  act.  You 
must  give  me  your  news,  however. 
Tell  me  what  succour  you  bring  to  the 
king,  and  what  support  you  find  in 
Holland." 

"  To  France !"  said  Ashburnham, 
thoughtfully.  **  I  wish  to  heaven  you 
would  give  me  a  passage,  Beverlev; 
for  his  majesty  can  do  without  me  for 
a  time,  and  I  can  serve  him  better 
there  than  here.  I  was  but  now  cast- 
ing about  in  my  mmd  which  way  I 
should  get  across  as  soon  as  I  landed." 

**  That  is  easily  done,"  answered  the 
earl.  "  But  you  must  make  haste — I 
can  stay  for  no  packing:  for  to  say 
truth,  1  love  not  the  look  of  all  this 
fleet  of  boats,  some  of  them  well  nigh 
as  big  as  our  cutter  there  ;  and, 
mark  you  I — there  are  two  large  ves- 
sels just  appearing  round  the  point." 

"  Well  I  I  am  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment," replied  Colonel  Ashburnham ; 
^'and  as  for  news,  I  will  tell  you  all  as 
we  sail  along." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  for  a 
moment  to  the  cabin,  while  the  earl 
remained  upon  deck,  and  gathered 
from  the  gentlemen,  who  stood  round, 
the  tidings  that  they  brought  from 
Holland.  The  colonel,  however,  was 
somewhat  longer  than  Lord  Beverley 
could  have  desired,  as  he  watched  with 
no  unreasonable  apprehensions  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  boats,  and  the 
growing  distinctness  of  three  large 
vessels,  as  they  came  scudding  along 
with  a  fair  wind  from  the  side  of 
Hull. 

<' Ashburobam  I  AsbburDhamr  he 


cried  at  length,  "on  my  life,  I  can 
stay  no  longer.  Every  minute  is  full 
of  danger." 

"  Here  I  am  I"  cried  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham. **  I  have  been  only  securing 
my  papers  ;**  and  the  moment  after  he 
appeared  upon  the  deck,  with  two 
large  leathern  baffs  in  his  hand,  which 
were  cast  into  the  boat ;  and  with  a 
brief  farewell  to  those  on  board,  and 
a  recommendation  to  make  all  sail,  the 
earl  'descended  the  ship's  side,  followed 
by  his  friend.  The  sailors  were  or- 
dered to  pull  back  as  fi^t  as  possible  to 
the  ship  ;  and,  whispering  to  his  new 
companion,  to  forget  him  as  the  Earl 
of  Beverley,  and  merely  to  know  him 
as  a  French  officer,  with  whom  he  had 
casually  become  acquainted,  the  earl 
introduced  Barecolt  to  him  as  Captain 
Jersval,  an  officer  from  Britanny. 

Whatever  conversation  they  might 
have  had,  if  time  and  opportunity  had 
served,  was  cut  short  by  the  evident 
signs  of  an  enemy's  approach,  displayed 
both  by  the  boats  and  the  ships  which 
they  had  seen.  Signals  that  the  cutter 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not  an- 
swer, were  made  by  the  larger  ships  ; 
and  before  the  earl  and  his  companion 
were  half  way  from  the  Good  Hope  to 
his  own  vessel,  the  former  was  in  full 
sail  away,  and  a  shot  was  fired  across 
the  bows  of  the  latter,  as  a  notification 
to  lie  to. 

The  rowers  plied  their  oars  with 
all  the  vigour  and  activity  which 
the  necessitv  of  the  case  required, 
but  it  was  m  vain.  Ere  they  had 
reached  the  ship's  side,  the  master 
had  quietly  hauled  down  his  colours  as 
sign  of  surrender. 

**  This  is  infamous,"  cried  Ashburn- 
ham. "  The  cowardly  vagabond  I— 
What's  to  become  of  us  now  ?" 

**  Faith  I  we  must  take  our  chance,** 
replied  the  earl ;  **  perhaps  we  may 
prevail  upon  him  yet  to  make  sail.  At 
all  events  I  must  destroy  some  letters 
I  have  on  board ;  and  perchance  I  may 
escape  unknown,  even  if  I  be  taken 
into  Hull ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
Hotham  and  I  ever  met.** 

«  I  have  no  such  luck,"  answered 
Ashburnham :  *'  he  knows  me  as  an 
old  enemy — a  thing  not  so  easily  for- 
gotten as  an  old  friend.  But  I  will 
not  spoil  your  fortune,  Beverley.  Re- 
member, we  never  met  before,  m<m 
colonel,  and  if  this  good  gentleman 
would  take  my  advice/'  he  adde4»  turn- 
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ing  to  Bareoolt>  *'  he  would  follow  the 
same  plan,  which  is  the  only  way  for 
safety,  depend  upon  it." 

'^  Oh  I  I  will  he  strangely  ignoranti*' 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  but  1  thought  I 
heard  you  talk  of  papers  in  those  bagSf 
sir.  The  sea  is  a  more  quiet  place  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top." 

"  Right  1    Right  1"  cried   Colonel 


Ashbumham.  **  Hand  me  that  grap- 
pling iron,  my  man,*'  he  continueds 
speaking  to  one  of  the  sailors.  The 
man  obeyed,  and  fastening  one  of  the 
leathern  bags  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  the  hook  of  the  iron.  Colonel  Ash* 
burnham  pitched  them  both  into  the 
sea  together,  just  as  the  boat  ran 
alongside  of  itke  cutter. 


THE   NATT—THB  LIFB  Of  XEPPBL/ 


The  memoirs  of  our  great  naval  com- 
manders  are  always  favourite  works, 
and  it  seems  at  once  natural  and  just 
to  hail  them  with  applause.  They 
record  the  lives  of  those  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  most  spirit-stirring 
pages  of  our  later  history,  and  whose 
genius  and  devotion  have  made  the 
navy  of  England  the  mighty  power 
which  it  is — the  sure  protector  of 
our  homes,  the  defender  of  all  our 
interests.  But  it  is  not  to  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  alone  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  universal  popularity 
of  these  books.  They  have  other 
attractions,  quite  as  influential  with 
most  readers:  they  abound  in  inci- 
dent, action,  and  variety — in  the  mov- 
iDjg  accident  by  flood  and  field — telling 
or  danger,  and  wai*,  and  far-off  lands 
— combining  with  the  sober  truth  of 
history  something  very  much  resem- 
bling the  fascination  of  romance. 
Above  any  thing  they  are  endeared  to 
us  by  the  solid  worth  of  those  ge- 
nuine heroes  whose  actions  they  com- 
memorate; and  thb  last — a  main 
cause  of  the  deep  impression  thej 
have  made — brings  before  us  a  most 
striking  fact,  and  one  of  which  the 
service  may  well  be  proud,  that  all 
the  naval  leaders  whose  memoirs  we 
have,  Anson,  Howe,  Nelson,  Col- 
lingwood,  Pellew,  and  others,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  temperament 
or  in  the  order  of  their  talents,  re- 
semble each  other  in  one  well-marked 
feature,  a  manifest  elevation  of  natu- 
ral character. 


Lord  Keppel  is  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  great  men  we  have 
named.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune 
to  have  been  chief  in  command  in  any 
general  action  attended  with  decided 
results,  but  he  is  well  known  to  haT« 
been  a  thorough  seaman,  and  a  most 
gallant  and  distinenished  officer — one 
of  the  stamp  of  Hawke,  and  Howe^ 
and  Nelson.  The  share  he  had  ia 
Hawke*s  action  with  M.  de  Conflanf 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  honomm 
of  a  memoir.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Anson;  the  instructor  andinaker  of 
Duncan ;  the  contemporary,  we  had  al- 
most said  the  rival,  of  Howe ;  and  the 
favoured  friend  of  Saunders,  De  San- 
marez,  and  Brett.  Besides  these 
points  of  interest,  the  length  of  time 
over  which  his  services  extend,  and 
their  prominence,  whether  at  sea  or 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv,  con- 
nect his  name  so  intimately  with  the 
history  of  the  navy,  that  his  memoirs 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  t»- 
luable  accession  to  that  department  of 
our  literature. 

The  honourable  and  reverend  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us  begins  it 
with  a  pedigree  of  the  Keppel  mmily* 
which  he  details  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  is  likely  to  please  the 
readmg  public.  We  take  from  this 
treasury  of  pride  just  enouffh  for  otv 
purpose.  Viscount  Keppel  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinp^hed  frunilies  of  Guel- 
derland :  his  ancestors  were,  we  are 
u;>^ured.  Knights  of  Jemsalem  so  fiur 


*  The  Life  of  Viscount  Keppel,  Admiral  of  the  White.     By  the  Hon.  and  fiey. 
ThomM  Keppel*    2  vols.    Colborns  London.    1842. 
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back  aiB  tbe  year  1 101 ;  and  his  great- 
grandfather>  Oswald  van  Keppel,  Lord 
of   Voorst,    had,    according    to    the 
Dutch  genealogists,  sixteen  quarter- 
ines  of  nobility.     Passing  from  the 
middle  ages  of  the  pedigree,  we  arrive 
at  a  wefi-known  era  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  Revolution.     Arnold  Joost 
▼an   Keppel,  Lord   of  Voorst,  came 
over  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England   in  1688 ;  and  William,  on 
his  accession   to  the  throne,  created 
him  Baron  Ashford,  Viscount  Bury, 
and  Earl  of  Albemarle.     He  was  one 
of    the    Dutch  favourites  so  talked 
■gunst  in  those  days,  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  was  entrusted 
by  him  with  affiurs  of  consequence. 
Bishop  Burnet  thus  describes  him :-« 

**  About  this  time  the  king  set  up  a 
new  favourite — Keppel,  a  gentleman  of 
Guelder,  who  was  raised  from  a  page 
into  the  hiehest  degree  of  favour  that 
any  person  had  ever  attained  about  the 
kine.  He  was  now  (1695)  made  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after  Knight  of 
the  Garter ;  and  by  a  quick  and  unac- 
countable progress,  he  seemed  to  have 
engrossed  the  royal  favour  so  entirely 
that  he  disposed  of  everv  thin?  in  the 
king's  power.  He  was  a  cneerfm  young 
man,  tnat  had  the  art  to  please ;  but  he 
was  so  much  given  to  His  own  pleasure, 
that  he  could  scarce  subject  himself  to 
the  attendance  and  drudgery  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  his  post.  He  had 
never  yet  distinguished  himself  in  any 
thing.  He  was  not  cold  or  dry,  as  the 
Earl  of  Portland  was  thought  to  be, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating 
many  enemies  to  himself,  and  not  one 
friend ;  but  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  had 
all  the  arts  of  a  court,  was  civil  to  all, 
and  procured  many  favours." 

Lord  Albemarle  was,  however, 
something  more  than  a  courtier.  He 
was  disting^hed  in  King  William's 
campaigns,  and  served  in  high  station 
tmder  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene.  King  William  was 
constant  in  his  affection  for  him: 
when  dying  he  left  him  his  seat  of 
Loo,  in  Holland,  beside  an  estate  and 
money:  the  only  bequest  he  gave 
away  from  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who 
was  his  heir.  This  first  Earl  of 
Albemarle  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  Anne,  deriving  the  second 
name  from  the  queen,  who  was  his 
god-mother.    He  was  early  made  a 


lieutenant-general,  and  served  with 
that  rank  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
He  had  a  command  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,  and  at 
Culloden  he  led  the  front  line  of  the 
army,  and  his  division  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  action.  His  character  has 
been  sketched  by  Walpole : — 

*•  His  figure,"  says  the  sarcastic  Ho- 
race, *'  was  genteel,  his  manner  noble 
and  agreeable;  the  rest  of  his  merit, 
for  he  had  not  even  an  estate,  was  the 
interest  my  Lady  Albemarle  had  with 
the  king,  through  Ladv  Yarmouth,  and 
his  son  Lord  Bury,  being  the  duke's 
favourite.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated 
the  French  manners  till  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  never  conversed  vrith  a 
Frenchman,  not  from  partiality  for  his 
own  countrymen,  for  ne  conversed  as 
little  with  them.  If  good  breeding  is 
not  different  from  good  sense.  Lord 
Albemarle,  who  might  have  disputed 
even  that  maxim,  at  least  knew  how  to 
distinguish  it  from  good  nature.  He 
woula  bow  to  his  postilion  while  he  was 
ruining  his  tailor.' 

This  last  Earl  of  Albemarle  mar- 
ried Lady  Anne  Lennox,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  their  se- 
cond son,  Augustus,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  was  bom  the  25th  of 
April,  1725.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  and  from  that  he  en- 
tered the  navy,  going  out  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Oxford,  frigate, 
in  1735.  He  was  for  two  years  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  three  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  family  papers 
tell,  what,  from  his  after-life  we  can 
well  believe,  that  at  this  period  he  ^ 
plied  himself  with  a  remarkable  dili- 
gence to  his  studies,  and  acquired  a 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  a  proficiency  in  ma- 
rine surveying,  subsequently  most  use- 
ful to  him.  It  was  thus  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  character ; 
for  it  was  his  acquirements  and  good 
conduct,  far  more  than  his  high  con- 
nections, which  gained  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  distinguished  men  with 
whom  he  served. 

On  his  return  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  1740,*  he  was  appointed  to 
Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion,  destined 
for  that  celebrated  voyage,  not  more 
remarkable  for  its  disasters  than  for 
its  final  success.  Howe  made  his  first 
trip,  as  a  midshipman,  in  the  same 
squadron,  but  did  no^  like  Keppdf 
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share  all  its  adventures.  He  was  on 
board  the  Severn,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Legge,  and  that  ship,  being  mucli  in- 
jured by  storms,  refitted  at  Rio  Ja- 
niero  and  went  back  to  England. 

We  shall  refer,  for  a  moment,  to 
this  voyage,  both  as  it  forms  a  memo- 
rable epoch  in  the  life  of  Keppel,  and 
because  it  exhibits,  in  many  respects, 
the  state  of  the  navy  at  that  period. 
The  voyage  arose  out  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
War  of  the  Merchants."  Differences 
had  arisen  between  our  traders  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America,  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  England  compelled  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  deviate  from  his  pacific 
policy  and  declare  war  against  Spain. 
He  sent  out  a  double  expedition,  one 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  the  other 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  they  were  to 
co-operate  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  ;  the  main  object  being  to  harass 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  Manillas,  the  quar- 
ters from  whence  she  derived  her  best 
resources.  The  plan  was  good,  but 
he  was  not  felicitous  in  the  very  first 
step  of  its  execution,  the  choice  of 
commanders.  He  could  not,  perhaps, 
at  that  time,  have  found  in  all  Eng- 
land a  person  better  fitted  for  his  pur- 
pose than  Anson,  and  accordingly  the 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  which 
was  entrusted  to  him,  notwithstanding 
its  most  lamentable  misfortunes,  was, 
to  a  very  g^eat  extent,  successful. 
The  West  India  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  the  two-fold  care  of  Admiral 
Vernon  and  General  Wentworth,  and 
Walpole  ought  to  have  known  enough 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  a  joint 
command,  not  to  have  given  it  to  men 
who,  whatever  were  their  other  qua- 
lities, were  alike  remarkable  for  de- 
fects of  temper.  Smollett,  who  was 
an  assistant-surgeon  in  their  fleet,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  their  conduct,  com- 
pares them,  in  his  Roderick  Random, 
to  Csesar  and  Pompey.  **  The  one," 
he  says,  "  would  not  brook  a  superior, 
and  the  other  was  impatient  of  an 
equal;  so  that  between  the  pride  of 
the  one  and  the  insolence  of  the  other. 


the  enterprise  miscarried."  Their 
attack  on  Carthagena,  and  their  whole 
expedition  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  failure.  The  sufferings 
and  fatalities  in  Anson's  voyage  arose 
mainly  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
navy  at  that  time — from  want  of  me- 
dical knowledge,  want  of  ventilation, 
and  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  navigation.  These  circumstances 
rendered  any  thing  like  a  lengthened 
voyage  almost  surely  fatal :  and  so  it 
was  from  the  days  of  Drake  up  to  the 
time  of  Cook,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
first  brought  into  general  use  precau- 
tions against  that  great  plague,  the 
disease  of  scurvy,  and  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  the  treatment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen. 
Up  to  that  period  the  scurvy  may  be 
said  to  have  killed  off,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggerated  expression,  whole  crews. 
Admiral  Hosier,  some  sixteen  years 
before  Anson,  was  sent  with  a  squa- 
dron to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  simi- 
lar object,  that  of  intercepting  the 
Spanish  galleons.  He  appeared  twice 
before  Porto- Bello  and  Carthagena, 
having  replenished  his  crews  at  Ja- 
maica— twice  were  these  crews,  of 
six  men  of  war,  almost  all  destroyed 
by  that  fatal  plague,  the  scurvy,  and 
the  unhappy  Admiral  himself,  com- 
memorated in  the  well-known  ballad, 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  left  England  with  tye  ships, 
and  having  lost  or  left  behind  him  all 
the  others,  returned  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  and  ten 
months,  with  only  his  own  ship  and  a 
crew  of  about  fifty  men,  out  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty.  Anson  sailed  with 
six  men  of  war  and  two  store-ships : 
two,  the  Severn  and  the  Pearl,  parted 
from  him  early  in  the  voyage  :♦  of  the 
others,  his  own,  the  Centurion,  was 
the  only  one  that  reached  England 
again,  the  rest  being  lost,  broken  up, 
or  burned,  and  the  small  residue  of 
their  crews  being  all  gathered  into  the 
Centurion.  Of  510  persons  whom 
Anson  brought  with  him  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Centurion,  292  died  withm 
the  first  year,  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber only  130  ever  returned  to  Eng- 


*  The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Keppel,  usually  so  accurate,  says,  (vol.  i. 
p.  19,)  that  out  of  all  the  ships  of  which  Anson's  squadron  was  formed,  the  Cen- 
turion ajone  returned  to  the  British  shores.  This  is  an  oversight.  The  Severn 
and  Pearl,  shattered  by  storms,  refitted  at  Rio  Janiero  and  got  back  to  England. 
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land.  These  appalling  fatalities,  al- 
most uniformly  occurring,  arose,  as 
we  have  said,  from  the  disease  of 
scurvy,  aggravated  by  want  of  venti- 
lation ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  singular 
circumstance  that,  for  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  the  sailing  of 
Anson's  squadron,  there  was  known* 
and  practised  a  treatment  for  scurvy 
similar  to  that  which  now  renders  it 
unknown  on  the  longest  voyages. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  most  useful  dis- 
coveries are  sometimes  adopted,  that 
although  Anson's  voyage  established, 
by  a  very  often-repeated  experience, 
the  sanatory  powers  of  vegetable  acids, 
and  especially  of  lemon-juice,  in  cases 
of  scurvy,  still  they  remained  unat- 
tended to  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  more,  when  Cook  brought  them 
mto  use,  and  made,  in  the  Resolution, 
a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  through  every  climate  of  the 
globe,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man, 
and  be  died  of  a  disease  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  scurvy.  With  a 
view  of  making  his  practice  more 
public.  Cook  described  all  the  parti- 
culars of  it  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1756.  His  method  was  from  about 
that  period  pretty  generally  adopted ; 
but  that  form  of  vegetable  acid  which 
is  the  easiest  and  surest  specific  against 
the  great  sea-plague,  the  scurvy,  that, 
we  mean,  of  citric  acid,  was  not  made 
use  of  for  a  good  while  after,  and  was 
first  issued  to  vessels  in  the  navy  in 
the  year  1793,  in  the  ships  under  Rear 
Admiral  Gardner,  and  at  his  request ; 
and  again,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1797  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  ad- 
miralty to  be  supplied  generally  to  the 
whole  navy.  Citric  acid  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  once  fatal  disease; 
but  it  is  only  so  when  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  are  attended  to.  In  the 
recent  voyage  of  Captain,  now  Su* 
George,  Bade,  the  scurvy  re-appeared 


among  the  crew  of  the  Terror.  Eveir 
precaution  had  been  strictly  enforced, 
out,  from  the  accident  of  the  failure 
of  his  heating  apparatus,  the  tubes  of 
which  were  choked  up,  they  were,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  tempera- 
ture, obliged  to  exclude  ventilation, 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  polluted  by 
their  own  breath.      But    when,    by 

S lacing  canvas  tubes  leading  to  the 
eck,  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a 
thorough  ventilation,  the  sickness  sub- 
sided and  gradually  disappeared.  The 
want  of  ventilation  greiUly  increased 
the  mortality  in  Anson's  squadron: 
happily,  owing  to  a  very  late  invention, 
this  difficulty  is  more  than  ever  les- 
sened. Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  valu- 
able <'  Life  of  Lord  Anson,"f  describes 
a  machine,  invented  bv  Captain  War- 
rington, of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  which  produces  a  constant  and 
complete  ventilation :  it  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  air-pump  ;  the  vacuum  is 
produced  in  an  iron  chamber.  On  a 
man's  turning  a  windlass,  the  foul  air 
rushes  out  *'  with  a  blast  as  strong  as 
that  from  the  waste-pipe  or  sa&ty- 
valve  of  a  cylindrical  bellows  in  a 
forge  or  smithy."  It  was  tried  in  the 
Tunnel,  and  after  using  it  for  eighteen 
months  Mr.  Brunei  reported  that  the 
number  of  men  sent  to  the  hospital, 
affected  by  the  deleterious  gases,  had 
greatly  diminished. 

Another  topic  which  has  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  navy  at  this  period 
is,  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
nautical  science  and  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. Anson,  and  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, Legg^  of  the  Severn,  were  as 
well  informed  on  these  sul^jects  as  any 
men  of  their  time,  yet  the  voyage 
affords  us  examples  of  such  mistakes 
as  could  hardly  happen  now  even  in  mer- 
chant ships.  The  Centurion,  for  in- 
stance, in  standing  for  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  was  put  into  a  wrong 
course,  which  brought  her  to  the  coast 
of  Chili;   and  Captain  Legge,  after 


•  In  1600,  Commodore  Lancaster  sailed  from  England  with  three  other  ships,  on 
a  voyage  to  Saldanha  Bay.  His  own  crew  had  uiree  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon- 
juice  evorv  morning,  and  arrived  in  perfect  health,  whereas  the  other  ships  were 
sickly,  and  unmanageable  for  want  of  hands. 

f  rage  483.  But  in  a  little  work,  embracing  much  information,  **  Statistical 
Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,"  it  is  said  that  Captain  Warrington's  inven- 
tion does  not  answer  all  purposes,  although  it  may  probably  yet  be  nuide  to  do  so. 
The  currents  it  causes  are  too  strong  to  be  apphed  to  the  body  in  their  direct 
course,  and  beyond  their  direct  course  their  innuence  will  not  be  felt,  £vea  at 
present,  however,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  n^ost  truly  valuable  invention* 
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doubling  Cape  Horn,  steered  as  he 
thought  for  the  island  of  Chiloe,  but, 
to  his  surprise,  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  South  America,  and 
twelve  degrees  out  of  his  longitude. 
*•  The  reflecting  quadrant  of  Halley," 
says  Sir  John  Barrow,  *  **  had  been  in 
use  ten  years,  but  the  limb  had  not 
been  extended  to  the  sextant ;  chro- 
nometers were  not  known.  The  lunar 
tables  of  Meyer,  and  the  theory  of 
the  moon  by  Newton,  Halley,  and 
Flamstead,  were  familiar  to  astrono- 
mers, but  had  not  been  practically 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation/' 
Maskelyne's  tables  and  method  of 
making  lunar  observations  were  not 
then  in  use,  and — another  instance  of 
slowness  in  the  application  of  useful 
knowledge — they  were  not  adopted  in 
the  navy  until  after  they  had  been 
for  some  time  made  use  of  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  These  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  show  the  state  of 
the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
Keppel's  career,  and  the  chief  causes 
of  those  sufferings  in  which  he  shared. 
There  were  otner  reasons  for  the 
g^eat  mortality  in  the  squadron,  which 
were  wholly  attributable  to  the  go- 
vernment. One  was  delay  in  dispatch- 
ing the  expedition.  Anson's  commis- 
sion was  dated  the  10th  of  January, 
1740,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  sail 
until  the  18th  of  September  following, 
and  thus  lost  the  favourable  period  of 
the  year.  A  heavier  charge  relates 
to  the  equipment  of  the  squadron.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  send  out  with 
it  a  renment  of  infantry,  but  instead 
of  this  there  was  a  corps  formed 
from  the  out-door  pensioners  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  who,  feeble  and  worn 
out,  all  perished  in  the  voyage. 

Keppel  had,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  service  applied  him- 
self with  care  to  his  profession,  and  he 
now  found  the  fruits  of  his  applica- 
tion. His  knowledge,  zeal,  and  a 
charm  of  manner,  which  in  him  we 


are  told  was  hereditary,  made  him  a 
general  favourite  on  board.  The  cha- 
racter he  made  and  the  friendships  he 
formed  on  this  voyage  were  afterwards 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him. 
His  aristocratic  connections  had  pro- 
bably their  usual  influence  in  gaining 
him  the  countenance  of  the  commo- 
dore ;  but  Anson,  who  was  a  first-rato 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  sea- 
man, appears  to  have  thought  well  of 
him  for  his  own  sake.  He  employed 
him  in  every  expedition  that  was  des- 
patched from  the  Centurion  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards his  friend.  Saunders,  then  a 
lieutenant,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer and  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
became  much  attached  to  Keppel,  and 
at  his  death  left  him  an  estate  and  a 
large  sum  of  money :  and  Saumarez,-f 
Brett,  Denis,  Parker,  Campbell,  ail 
afterwards  eminent  in  the  service,  be- 
came Keppel's  correspondents  and 
steady  friends. 

Anson  sailed  from  England  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1740,  and  reached 
St.  Catherine's,  off  the  Brazils,  on 
the  19th  December,  and  going  along 
the  coast  of  Patagonia,  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  February  in  the  roads  of  St. 
Julian's.  Sickness  had  already  appeared 
amongst  them,  yet  their  voyage  up  to 
this  time  may  be  considered  as  favour- 
able. They  weighed  anchor  from  St. 
Julian's  on  the  27th  of  February, 
which  was  a  Friday,  and,  as  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  observes,  *'  they 
who  partake  of  the  superstition,  com- 
mon amongst  seamen,  against  sailing 
on  a  Friday,  may  derive  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  disasters  and 
miseries  of  the  voyage  date  from  that 
very  day."  The  first  accident  happened 
to  the  Gloucester,  as  she  was  getting 
under  weigh.  **  From  a  difficulty  in 
purchasing  her  anchor,  she  was  obl^ed 
to  cut  her  cable,  and  leave  her  bower 
behindj  and  a  few  days  after  she  was 


*  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  pp.  84,  85. 

t  This  was  "  Philip  Saumarez,  uncle  to  the  late  lord  of  that  name.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  in  Hawke's  action  with  Lentenduer,  while  engaged  with  agreatly 
superior  force.  Brett,  afterwards  Sir  Piercy,  and  admiral  of  the  blue.  While  in 
command  of  the  Lion,  of  sixty  guns,  he  fought  a  very  gallant  action  with  two 
French  men-of-war,  one  64,  the  other  16  guns.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
several  hours  both  ships  sheered  off,  but  the  Lion  was  so  complete  a  wreck  that 
Brett  could  not  follow  them.  Brett  himself  and  all  his  officers  were  wounded,  but 
none  of  them  would  leave  the  deck.  The  ships  he  had  engaged  were  convoys  to 
the  Pretender,  then  on  his  passage  tc  Scctland.  *-.VoL  L  p.  87,  note. 
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nearly  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  some 
eunpowder,  which  had  been  preparing 
m  expectation  of  falling  in  with  the 
Spanbh  fleet."  On  the  5th  of  March 
they  made  the  land  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  on  the  7th  entered  the 
straits  of  La  Miure^  with  fair  weather^ 
and  were  carried  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  to  their  southern  extre- 
mity in  about  two  hours.  On  reach- 
ing the  southern  outlet  the  sky  lowered, 
•quails  arose,  the  tide  turned  furiously 
against  them,  and  by  the  next  morning 
they  found  themselves  seven  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  the  straits.  From 
this  time  a  succession  of  tremendous 
gales  took  place,  accompanied  with 
sleet  and  snow,  and  continued  for  a 
space  of  forty  days.  The  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  driven  in  all  directions 
—three  of  them  never  joined  again, 
the  Severn,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Wager ; 
the  two  former  got  back  to  England, 
and  the  third  was  lost.  The  incidents 
of  this  voyage  belong  rather  to  the 
life  of  Anson  ;  and  although  the  ac- 
count of  that  voyage,  once  so  popu- 
lar, has  been  superseded  by  others, 
we  shall  refer  to  one  or  two  circum- 
stances more  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
When  above  a  year  from  England, 
that  is  in  November,  1741,  they  took 
a  prize,  and  found  on  board  her  an 
Irish  pedlar,  who  had  been  all  over 
Mexico  with  his  wares,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Paita,  for,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  some  misdemeanour.  On  in- 
formation gained  from  him  the  com- 
modore determined  to  attack  this  place 
and  carry  off  a  large  treasure  which 
happened  to  be  there.  Accordingly, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Centurion, 
being  about  twelve  leagues  from  shore, 
brought  to,  the  boats  were  manned, 
and  a  small  party,  of  which  Reppel 
was  one,  'proceeded,  under  the  com- 
mand^ of  Lieutenant  Brett,  to  Paita. 
They  surprised  the  town,  and  very 
much  surprised  the  governor,  whom 
it  was  their  first  object  to  seize ;  but 
he,  who  happened  to  have  been  mar- 
ried only  some  three  days  before, 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  got  off,  leaving 
bis  bride,  a  young  lady  of  seventeen, 
behind  him.  She  too  escaped,  having 
been,  as  we  are  told  by  the  fedthful 
narrator  of  Anson's  voyage,  "  carried 
off  in  her  shift  by  a  couple  of  senti- 
nels." They  brought  off  the  treasure, 
butthe  governor  not  acceding  to  their 


terms,  the  commodore  directed  them 
to  Bre  the  town.  This  most  painful 
duty  was  performed  by  Lieutenant 
Brett  and  his  party,  in  the  face  of 
about  two  hundred  horsemen,  drawn 
up  on  the  hills,  who  stood  beating  their 
drums  and  looking  on.  The  attack 
on  Paita  was  not  altogether  unopposed. 
The  assailants  were  twice  fired  on  from 
a  fort,  and  received  with  a  body  of 
small  arms  on  their  landing.  Keppel 
wore  on  the  occasion  a  jockey-cap,  the 
peak  of  which  was  shaved  off  at  one 
side,  close  to  his  temple,  by  a  ball — 
**  a  circumstance  which,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, **  he  has,  with  becoming  mo- 
aesty,  suppressed  in  his  journal.*' 

Soon  after  this  they  fell  in  with  the 
Gloucester,  and  learned  that  the  ex- 
pedition against  Carthagenahad  fuled. 
Anson,  finding  that  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  attempt  co-operating  with  it 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  came 
to  the  resolution,  not  of  going  back  to 
England,  which,  had  he  pleased,  he 
might  have  done,  but  of  waiting  to 
watch  for  that  ship  of  wealth,  the 
Manilla  galleon,  hoping  that  they 
would  thus  return  with  more  of  ho- 
nour as  well  as  of  solid  reward.  The 
firmness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
purpose  through  nearly  two  years 
more  of  danger  and  disappointment, 
and  his  final  and  complete  success, 
are,  perhaps,  the  circumstances  which 
give  the  deepest  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage.  We  pass  over  the 
incidents  which  occur  between  the 
attack  on  Paita  and  their  coming  up 
with  the  galleon,  only  observing  that 
the  Centurion,  now  their  only  vessel, 
was  hove  down  and  repaired  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  Typa  river.  They 
were  well  fitted,  their  own  carpenters 
overlooking  the  work.  Thus  set  up, 
they  sailed  from  the  Typa  river,  with 
the  object,  as  was  supposed,  of  making 
for  Batavia,  and  thence  for  England ; 
but  the  commodore's  real  purpose 
being  to  return  to  the  Pacific,  and 
cruise  for  the  galleons.  Anson,  out 
of  his  crew,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
two  hundred,  had  not,  he  says  in  his 
report  to  the  admiralty,  more  than 
forty-five  able  seamen  before  the  mast: 
and  with  this  smaU  number  he  was 
seeking  to  encounter  two  well-armed 
Spanish  vessels  of  five  hundred  men 
each ;  such  being,  as  he  knew,  their 
usual  complement.  On  reaching  the 
open  sea,  Anson  addressed  the  crewi 
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and  told  them  plainly  that  he  purposed 
cruising  off  Manilla  for  the  two  gal- 
leons, which  would  soon  be  there,  and 
though  they  were  stout  ships,  yet  if 
his  men  behaved  with  spirit,  both,  or 
at  least  one  should  be  their  prize. 
**  This  plain  address,"  says  Sir  John 
Barrow,  "was  received  with  extreme 
delight,  all  declaring  that  they  were 
resolved  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

The  firmness  which  would  have 
dared  a  superior  force  was  deeply  tried 
by  disappointment.  They  cruised  and 
watched  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
no  such  ships  appeared.  All  were  be- 
ginning to  lose  their  spirits  and  to 
despair  of  meeting  with  the  galleons. 
At  length,  on  the  20th  of  June,  "  their 
eyes,"  says  the  biographer  of  Keppel, 
**  were  gladdened  by  the  object  of  two 
years'  anxious  expectation."  At  five 
a  sail  was  seen  bearing  S.  £. — the 
Centurion  gave  chase  and  cleared  ship. 

"We  naturally/'  says  Saumarez  in 
his  journal,  **  concluded  it  must  be  one 
of  the  galleons,  and  made  no  doubt  of 
seeing  the  other  soon.  At  half-past 
seven  we  discerned  the  ship  off  the 
deck ;  at  eleven,  had  her  huU  entirely 
out  of  the  horizon.  Not  seeing  any 
other  ship,  we  began  to  think  she  had 
lost  company  by  some  accident,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  her  bear  do^vn  to 
us  so  boldly ;  at  half-past  eleven  she 
hauled  her  foresail  up.  Drought  to,  and 
hoisted  Spanish  colours,  and  their  stan- 
dard at  the  maintop-gallant  mast-head ; 
about  half-past  noon  we  hoisted  our 
colours,  and  the  broad  pendant  at  the 
mast-head,  and  fired  such  of  the  chase 
and  bow  euns  from  alow  and  aloft  as 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  as  we  were 
then  within  half  gun-shot ;  most  of 
them  did  execution.  The  galleon  im- 
mediately returned  our  fire  with  two 
of  his  stem-chasers,  which  he  plied 
briskly.  His  shots  were  not  ill-directed, 
and  generally  shattered  our  rigging, 
When  we  came  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
within  pistol-shot,  the  engagement  be- 
gan on  both  sides  with  ^reat  briskness  ; 
our  guns,  durinc^  the  whole  time,  being 
loaded  with  ball  and  grape-shot,  made 
gpreat  havoc,  as  likewise  our  tops,  which 
were  full  of  the  best  marksmen,  who,  by 
the  enemy's  own  confession,  ealled  them 
extremely.  Our  first  broadside  had  a 
good  effect,  both  with  his  men  and  rig- 
ging;   his    ensign-staff,    among    other 


things,  was  shot  away,  and  the  ensign 
set  on  fire,  but  was  soon  extinguished 
by  them.''* 

Anson,  in  his  official  report,  says 
they  were  engaged  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  within  less  than  pistol-shot,  and 
that  fifty- eight  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  and  eighty-three  wounded.  His 
statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Cen- 
turion's fire  shows  how  well  his  men 
were  practised.  The  galleon's  masts 
and  rigging  were  shot  to  pieces,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shot  parsed 
through  her  hull.  The  Centurion  lost 
but  fifteen  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded. 
The  galleon  having  struck,  proved  to 
be  Neustra  Senora  de  Cava  Donga,  so 
called  from  the  cave  in  the  Asturias, 
where  Palayo  sought  shelter  with  his 
Goths.  She  had  on  board  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  besides 
other  money.  During  the  action  Kep- 
pel's  station  was  on  the  main  deck--i 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage ;  and 
his  more  immediate  duty  was,  we  are 
told,  that  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  com« 
modore,  who,  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct, made  him  at  once  a  lieutenant. 
They  brought  the  galleon  to  China, 
and  Keppel  accompanied  the  commo- 
dore on  a  visit  of  ten  days  to  Canton. 
When  there  before,  Keppel  had  noticed 
the  falsehoods  and  evasions  which,  he 
savs,  "  the  Chinese  are  very  guil^  of 
telling."  They  had  now,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  authorities,  a  new 
experience  of  all  these,  but  were  at 
last  successful,  owing,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese.  A 
fire  which  threatened  to  destroy  a  g^eat 
part  of  the  city  was  arrested  and  ex- 
tinguished through  the  exertions  of 
Anson  and  his  boats'  crew ;  and  the 
viceroy  having  received  them  in  state, 
granted  all  their  requests.  On  their 
return  home,  the  Centurion,  favoured 
by  a  fog,  ran  through  the  French  fleet, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1744,  an- 
chored at  Spithead :  thus  terminating 
a  voyage  which  had  lasted  three  years 
and  nine  months,  and  **  evincing,"  says 
its  narrator,  *^  this  important  truth — 
that  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and 
perseverance  united,  are  not  exempted 
from  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune 
yet  in  a  long  series  of  transactions, 
they  usually  rise  superior  to  its  power. 


*  Cited,  voL  L  p.  61. 
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and  in  the  end  rarely  ful  of  proving 
successful." 

Keppel,  as  we  hare  seen,  set  out  on 
this  vojage  well  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self  of  its  advantages,  and  he  accord- 
ingly returned  not  only  an  experienced 
seaman,  but  also  a  highly  informed 
and  well-trained  officer.  In  addition  to 
nautical  acquirements,  he  had  learned, 
what  was  then  not  enough  attended  to, 
the  importance  of  discipline.  He  had 
seen  the  value  of  attention  to  gunnery 
— Anson  having  always  had  regard  to 
this,  and  especially  when  preparing  to 
meet  the  galleon,  knowing  that  he 
must  chiefly  rely  on  it,  he  had  his  men 
continually  practised.  Keppel's  ships 
were  ever  afterwards  remarkable  for 
their  well-directed  fire.  Anson  had 
also  revived  the  practice  of  close  fight- 
ing, and  Keppel,  remembering  his 
lessons,  the  more  perhaps  because  he 
liked  them,  fought  his  ships,  when  he 
could,  within  pistol-shot. 

Keppel,  on  nis  return,  sought  for  no 
interval  of  rest.  As  soon  as  the  Cen- 
turion was  paid  off,  he  applied  to  the 
admiralty  for  employment,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Dreadnought,  Captain 
the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen  ;*  but  did 
not  remain  there  long,  being  given  a 
sloop,  made  a  commander,  and  sailing 
two  days  after  that  in  charge  of  a 
convoy.  He  was  again,  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  that  in  which  he  returned 
with  Anson,  promoted  to  be  a  post- 
captain  ;  and  though  he  thus  attained 
this  rank  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
his  advancement  excited  no  jealousy, 
being,  as  was  well  known,  deserved. 
His  name  was  now  often  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  his  ship  being  distin- 
fuished  by  activity  in  taking  prizes, 
le  was  given  the  Maidstone,  a  fifty- 
gun  ship,  which,  while  eagerly  pur- 
suing a  brigantine,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose,  being  wrecked  off  the 


coast  of  Franee*  and  with  his  crew 
made  prisoners.  His  own  account  of 
the  matter  is,  that  **  he  had  hb  fortune 
before  his  eyes,  but  that  eagerness  and 
a  bad  pilot  put  an  end  to  it."  The 
shipwreck  took  place  off  the  Pelliers 
rocks,  on  the  island  of  Noirmoutier, 
off  the'coast  of  Brittany,  between  Nantz 
and  the  isle  of  Diese.  In  justice  to 
Keppel  we  shall  state*  in  his  own 
words,  how  it  occurred,  and  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Anson  will  enable  us 
to  do  this.  The  letter  begins  with 
stating  that  he  had  sent  off  two  prizes 
to  England,  and  was  engaged  in  chasing 
a  third: 

"  I  plied,"  he  says,  **  the  whole  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  at  five,  I  saw  three 
sail,  two  of  which  I  took  by  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  seeing  eight  more  coming 
down  upon  me,  I  chased  them,  when 
they  hauled  from  me ;  but  the  largest 
of  them  edged  down  a  little  across  me, 
as  if  to  succour  the  rest,  and  appeared 
a  very  great  ship,  for  which  reason  I 
chased  her.  I  had  an  old  pilot  on 
board  for  Sir  Peter  Warren,  besides 
my  own ;  he  said  we  could  cut  the  ship 
off  very  well,  and  that  he  knew  the 
coast.  Unfortunately  for  me  we  drew 
very  near  the  chase,  who  still  appeared 
large.  At  last  I  got  within  musket- 
shot,  and  fired  two  or  three  guns  at 
him,  which  he  did  not  mind.  The  cas- 
tle fired  over  me ;  about  which  time 
the  old  pilot  said,  *  We  must  haul  off.' 
I  then  directed  the  starboard  brace  to 
be  hauled  in,  starboarded  the  helm,  and 
hauled  the  larboard  tacks  on  board; 
which  was  done  briskly,  and  without 
the  least  confusion.  I  then  asked  the 
man  in  the  weather-channel  what  water 
he  had ;  he  said  five  fathoms,  which 
startled  me  much,  as  I  had  not  heard 
before  of  the  shallowness  of  water,_being 
so  intent  upon  my  chase ;  at  the  same 
time  I  was  uneasy,  unless  people  should 
have  thought  it  was  the  castle  I  stood 
in  fear  of:  so,  between  chase  and  cas- 


•  Boscawen,  or  as  the  sailors  called  him  "  Old  Dreadnought,"  was  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Falmouth.  He  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  at  the  siege  of 
Carthagena.  In  Ansoii's  action  off  Cape  Finisterre  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  In  1758  he  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the  reduction  of  Louisbourgh ; 
and  the  following  year,  after  a  spirited  engagement,  captured  or  destroyed  five 
ships  of  the  line,  part  of  M.  de  la  Clue's  squadron.  Walpole  calls  Boscawen  "  the 
most  obstinate  oi  an  obstinate  family ;"  but  Pitt  said  of  him,  "  when  I  apply  to 
other  officers  respecting  any  expedition  I  may  chance  to  project,  they  always  raise 
difficulties.  Boscawen  always  finds  expedients."  The  custom  of  erecting  cannon 
as  a  substitute  for  posts  before  private  nouses  in  London,  originated  with  Boscawen, 
who  first  placed  them  before  the  house  now  occupied  by  Lord  Falmouth,  in 
St.  James*s-square,  where  they  still  remain :  he  callea  them  his  '*  bull  dogs."  He 
died  in  1761 Vol.  L  p.  77,  note. 
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tie,  my  mln  has  been  effected.  We 
stmck  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Pelliers, 
two  minutes  after  the  man  in  the  chan- 
nel  told  me  five  fathom.  I  immediately 
directed  the  helm  a-weather,  and  wore 
her  off;  and  then  the  pilot  made  me 
luff  again ;  and  in  fiye  minutes  more 
we  struck  with  such  yiolence,  that 
every  body  thought  that  the  ship  would 
have  gone  to  pieces.  I  believe  the  first 
stroke  drove  her  starboard  bow  in.  It 
now  being  impossible  to  save  his  ma- 
jesty's ship,  I  directed  the  masts  to  be 
cut  away,  and  began  to  think  of  saving 
his  majesty's  subjects.  I  sent  mv  little 
four- oared  boat  on  shore  with  French- 
men, and  an  officer  of  Marines,  who 
talked  French,  to  beg  assistance,  which 
was  g^ven.  The  next  day  the  weather 
was  so  bad  that  the  boats  could  not 
get  on  board,  but  they  took  the  rafts 
that  our  people  were  upon,  which  were 
tossing  aoout  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

Reppel  and  his  crew  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Nantz.  He  engaged 
himself  in  studying  French  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks  returned  to 
England  on  his  parole,  when  he  was 
exchanged.  The  loss  of  the  Maid- 
stone did  not  injure  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Anson, 
expressing  the  prevailing  opinion, 
says,  "  I  join  entirely  with  you  in 
liking  ReppeFs  eagerness  to  come  at 
the  enemy,  and  hope  he  will  soon  get 
a  good  ship  to  be  at  them  again.  He 
was  tried,  as  usual,  by  court-martial, 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  and  on  his 
acquittal,  the  admiralty,  to  show  their 
approval  of  his  conduct,  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  a  new  sixty-g\m 
ship,  named  afler  his  old  friend,  the 
Anson." 

About  this  time  two  orders  were 
made,  which,  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  navy,  it  may  be  worth 
while  mentioning.  One  was  for  the 
adoption  of  a  regular  uniform;  and 
the  other,  the  establishment,  by  an 
order  in  council,  of  the  relative  ranks 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Up  to  this 
period  there  was  no  regulated  cos- 
tume for  the  navy,  and  the  officers 
appear  to  have  dressed  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  Smollett, who  served 
in  the  navy  in  these  days,  describes  a 
dandy  captain  as  dressed  in  a  pink- 
coloured  silk  coat,  white  satin  waist- 
coat, embroidered  with  gold,  and 
nether  g^arments  of  crimson   velret. 


scarcely  meeting  his  thin  silken  hose ; 
and  Keppel  wore  a  grey  coat,  with  red 
facings.  Anson,  who  was  then  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty, expressed  a  desire  that  several 
officers  should  appear  in  coats  of  their 
own  liking,  and  that  a  choice  should 
be  made  of  one  for  the  service.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  Sir  John 
Barrow  says,  in  his  life  of  Howe,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  navy  uniform — 
"  That  the  king  chose  the  blue,  faced 
with  white,  from  seeing  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  wife  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  dressed  in  a  habit  in 
that  style." 

In  May,  1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  was  concluded,  and  peace 
proclaimed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  Anson  was  ordered  to 
remain  as  a  guard-ship  ;  but  Keppel, 
still  wishing  for  active  service,  applied 
for  a  sea-going  ship,  and  was  given, 
first  the  Tavistock,  and  soon  after- 
wards Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion, 
now  famed,  not  only  for  her  voyage, 
but  as  being  "  a  crack  man  of  war." 
Keppel  liked  her  build  so  much,  that 
he  had  a  model  made  of  her  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard,  which  is  still  in  the 
hall  of  a  house  he  once  had  in  Suf- 
folk. 

Keppel  was  not  yet  four  and  twenty, 
and  was  about  to  be  raised  to  a  sta- 
tion which  offered  a  wider  sphere  for 
his  talents.  He  was  in  January,  1749, 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  rank  of 
commodore — a  high  distinction  for  a 
person  of  his  age ;  and  what  further 
shows  the  reliance  placed  on  his  judg- 
ment, he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  States  of  Barbary,  to  treat  with 
them  under  circumstances  of  some 
difficulty.  One  of  the  midshipmen 
who  joined  him  at  this  period  was 
Adam  Duncan,  afterwards  the  lord 
and  admiral  of  that  name.  **  Dun- 
can," says  the  writer  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  «  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
received  his  professional  education  in 
Keppel's  school,  having  served  under 
him  in  the  several  ranks  of  midship- 
man, third,  second,  and  first  lieu- 
tenant, flag,  and  post-captain."  Kep- 
pel had  formed  the  highest  opinion  of 
nim,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  all  his 
expectations  realized  in  the  victory  of 
Camperdown.  The  commodore  sailed 
from  Spithead  at  the  close  of  April, 
but  the  Centurion)  springhog  both  her 
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topmasts,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Plymouth  for  repairs ;  and  while 
there,  met  at  the  table  of  Lord 
Mount  Edgcumbe  a  Mr.  Reynolds, 
afterwards  Sir  Joshun,  but  at  that 
time  only  known  as  a  painter  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 
The  commodore,  much  struck  by  the 
artist,  offered  him  a  passage  on 
board  the  Centurion  ;  the  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  thus  was  Reprnolds, 
while  very  young,  enabled,  m  the 
society  of  one  who  could  appreciate 
his  tiJents,  to  visit  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and, 
among  other  places,  Algiers  and 
Rome.  "  I  had,"  says  Reynolds,  **  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great 
deal,  but  I  saw  it  with  all  the  advan- 
tages  as  if  I  had  travelled  as  his 
equal."  "  Keppel,"  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  « is  so  far  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  gpreat  painter,  that  it 
was  he  who  first  afforded  him  access 
to  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters ; 
and  it  was  his  portrait  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice."  The  pic- 
ture referred 'to,  and  from  which  an 
engi'aving  prefixed  to  his  '*  Memoirs" 
is  taken,  represents  him  as  just 
escaped  from  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Maidstone.  It  was  painted  with  great 
care ;  and  being  in  a  style  of  art 
much  above  any  thing  of  that  day,  it 
made  known  and  fully  established  the 
character  of  Reynolds. 

As  to  the  embassy  to  Algiers,  it 
arose  thus : — These  pirates,  so  long 
tolerated  by  European  states,  had 
seized  an  English  packet-boat,  and 
confiscated  the  cargo,  worth,  it  is 
said,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
on  pretence  that  she  had  not  a  Medi- 
terranean pass — that  is,  a  paper  of 
protection,  signed  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  pursuant  to  an  order  in 
council  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Keppel  found  the  Alge- 
rines  disposed  to  make  difficulties. 
On  his  arrival  he  anchored  in  the  bay, 
within  gun-shot  of  the  palace,  went  on 
shore  m  his  barge,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  Surprised  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  address,  and  rating  him 
lowly  from  his  apparent  youth,  the 
Dey  expressed  his  wonder  ''at  the 
insolence  of  the  king  of  England,  in 
sending  him  a  beardless  boy." 

r  "  On  this  the  youthful  but  spirited 
commodore  replied,  '  Had  my  roaster 
supposed  that  wisdom  was  measured  by 


the  length  of  the  beard,  he  would  have 
sent  your  deyship  a  he-goat !'  The 
tyrant,  unused  to  such  language  from 
the  sycophants  of  his  own  court,  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  his  mutes 
to  advance  with  the  bowstring,  at  the 
same  time  telling  the  conunodore,  that 
he  should  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his 
life.  The  commodore  listened  to  this 
menace  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and 
being  near  to  a  window  which  looked 
out  upon  the  bay,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  African  chief  to  the  squadron 
there  at  anchor,  telling  him,  that  if  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  put  him  to  death, 
there  were  Englishmen  enough  on  board 
to  make  him  a  glorious  funeral  pile. 
The  Dey  cooled  a  little  at  this  hint, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  permit  the 
commodore  to  depart  in  safety.*' 

This  anecdote  is  cited  in  the  work 
before  us  from  Northcote's  life  of 
Reynold's ;  and  as  Northcote,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  our  g^eat  artist, 
probably  had  it  from  himself,  we  may 
regard  it  as  authentic.  The  commo- 
dore eventually  concluded  treaties  of 
peace  not  only  with  Algiers,  but  with 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  government.  One 
entry  in  Keppel's  journal,  while  at 
Algiers,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted :— ^ 

•*  Was  informed  by  Mr.  Owen,  (first 
lieutenant  of  the  Centurion)  that  yes- 
terday, John  Dyer,  who  entered  at 
Mahon,  deserted  from  the  long  boat, 
and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  a  Marabut, 
and  turned  Moor.  By  further  informa* 
tion,  found  that  he  had,  five  years  ago, 
turned  Moor,  and  had  a  wife  and  family 
here.  On  which  I  sent  to  the  Dey  to 
demand  tliat  he  might  be  sent  on  board 
the  Centurion,  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment he  incurred  as  a  desertei;',  which 
was  death.  In  answer  to  which  the 
Dey  said,  *  It  was  contrary  to  his  laws 
to  give  up  people  who  turned  Moors; 
but  as  he  had  turned  backwards  and 
forwards  so  often,  he  was  neither  fish 
nor  flesh,  and  fit  for  neither  of  us; 
therefore,  as  the  punishment  on  oar 
side  was  death,  and  that  of  a  renegade 
flying  from  his  country,  was  death  uke- 
wise,  he,  to  split  the  difference,  would 
take  off  his  head,  if  I  had  no  objec- 
tion."—Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

To  this  equitable  adjustment  Kep- 
pel assented,  wishing,  he  says,  '<to 
put  an  end  to  a  dispute  in  which  his 
majesty's  honour  was  no  ways  con- 
cerned." 

The  peace  of  Aix  U  Chapelle  w« 
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of  short  duration^  and  was  followed  in 
1754  by  a  war  with  France,  cele- 
brated as  the  "  Seven  Years*  War." 
This  mainly  arose  out  of  disputes 
respecting  boundary  limits  in  Anie- 
rica,  and  America  was,  for  a  whilci 
the  chief  scene  of  action.  In  the 
close  of  1754,  Keppel  was  directed  to 
take  the  command  in  chief,  as  com- 
modore, on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion. He  was  to  co-operate  with 
General  Braddock,  who  had  with  him 
about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Scarcely 
bad  Keppel  left  England,  when  Lord 
Albemarle,  his  father,  died,  and  his 
elder  brother  succeeding  to  the  peer- 
age, the  borough  of  Chichester  be- 
came vacant,  and  Keppel  was  returned 
for  it  without  opposition.  Braddock, 
as  is  well  known,  was  defeated  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  His  men  were 
panic-struck  at  the  novelty  of  the 
Indian  mode  of  fighting,  and  at  first 
hardly  stood,  although  their  oflficers 
showed  them  the  best  example.  Brad- 
dock,  after  having  five  horses  shot 
under  him,  was  shot  through  the 
lungs,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
This  engagement,  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nogahela,  is  also  memorable  for  having 
first  made  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land the  name  of  Washington.  He 
acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Braddock,  received 
four  shots  through  his  coat,  and  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him. 

Whatever  we  have  hitherto  seen  of 
Keppel  has  commanded  all  our  praise, 
but  we  have  now  to  lament  his  par- 
ticipation in  a  transaction,  which  will 
be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  navy — the  trial  and  conviction 
of  Admiral  Byng.  Keppel  was  on 
his  court-martial,  and  shares  the  op« 
probrium  of  having  joined  in  that 
cruel  verdict.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  matter  so 
closely  connected  with  the  character 
of  Keppel,  we  must  bring  before  them 
a  few  of  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  story  of  Bvng. 

It  was  early  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
minister.  Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Anson,  the  leading 
member  of  the  admiralty  board. 
They  were  Keppel's  friends.  France 
bad  declared  her  intention  of  invading 
Hanover,  and  of  making  England 
itself  the  seat  of  war ;  her  real  object 
being  to  make  a  deitcent  upon  the 
Maud  of  Minorca.  She  nioceeded  ta 
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deceiving  the  English  ministry,  who 
greatly  excited  the  public  by  prepa« 
rations  against  invasion,  and,  keeping 
our  ships  of  war  near  home,  had  no 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  till  yery 
late  ;  and  yet  they  had  received  intel- 
ligence from  the  British  consul  at 
Gibraltar  that  Minorca  was  the  place 
which  they  purposed  to  attack.  At 
length,  urgea  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  they  sent  out  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  very  un- 
wisely, gave  the  command  of  it  to  an 
untried  admiral — Byng.  When  they 
had  even  done  so  much,  they  did  it  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  incur  new  difli- 
culties.  Had  they  equipped  their 
fleet  at  once,  and  sent  it  promptly  off, 
it  would  have  been  in  time  to  have 
anticipated  the  landing  of  the  French 
in  Minorca,  and  to  have  strengthened 
and  supplied  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Philip,  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  in 
Europe,  but  which  had  at  that  mo- 
ment a  small  and  insufficient  garrison. 
Byng,  before  sailing,  complained  of 
the  small  number  of  his  ships,  and  of 
their  equipment.  It  so  nappened, 
that  when  he  came  up  with  the 
French,  his  fleet,  by  unexpected  acces- 
sions, was  quite  strong  enough :  and 
we  refer  to  these  circumstances,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the 
government,  conscious  of  negligence^ 
had  good  grounds  for  seeking  to  avert 
inquiry  from  themselves,  and  victim- 
izing another. 

The  case  of  Byng  demands  our 
notice,  not  merely  firom  hb  mournful 
fate,  or  even  from  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  service,  but  as  show* 
ing  at  this,  we  may  say,  early  period* 
the  force  of  the  democratic  element  of 
our  constitution.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  that  popular  opinion 
began  to  show  any  thing  like  tne  in« 
fluence  it  has  at  present.  The  press^ 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  was  feeling  the  secret  of 
its  power;  and  Bolinebroke  and  Swift» 
writinff  for  the  duTjr  journals^  esta- 
blished their  own  influence,  while 
they  showed  forth  the  mighty  power 
of  Uiat  new  engine,  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  The  pressure  from  withont^ 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Anne,  was 
but  young  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Second,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  has  ever  since  occurred  so 
strong  an  instance  of  submission  to 
tiie  will  of  the  people,  as  that  me- 
ewle^  bgr  ibe  Ato  oC  Byng.     w% 
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Vnow  that  althoagh  eigbty-fivt  yeari 
bave  elapsed  since  that  unhappy  case, 
opinions  differ  about  it  still ;  and  yet 
fre  cannot  but  think,  that  a  careful 
tzamination  of  the  facts  would  lead 
^nj  man  to  the  conclusion  we  have 
veached — that  Byng  was  the  victim  to 
a  popular  clamour,  with  which  his 
judge,  and  those  to  whom  he  appealed, 
ivmpathized  too  promptly.  It  is 
olear,  from  the  express  terms  of  the 
court-martial,  as  well  as  from  his 
conduct  in  death,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  firm  ppurage ;  it  also  appears,  that 
he  ifi|i  .VI  oQc^i^  of  very  oonsiderable 
aoqt^tnu^its  |  and  the  failure  of  the 
action  off  Minorca  appears  to  have 
arisen  mm'  bU  beinff  hampered  with 
the  fighting  instructions  of  the  day  ; 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  been '^  some 
years  before  the  member  of  a  court- 
martial,  where  these  instructions  were 
strongly  enforced,  and  a  distinguished 
officer  broke  for  not  complying  with 
them.  This  was  the  court-martial  on 
Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  in 
1744.  Matthews  had  led  the  van  in 
Rowlev*s  action,  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  off  Toulon,  Lestock  the 
rear.  Matthews,  availing  himself  of 
%  favourable  moment,  left  the  pre- 
scribed line,  and  bearing  down  upon 
the  enemy,  engaged  them.  He  fought 
Qiost  gallantly ;  and  had  he  been 
supported,  would  have  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory.  ^  Lestock  kept  out  of 
fire,  but  having  preserved  the  line,  he 
was  honourably  acquitted,  while  Mat- 
thews was  broke,  and  hardly  escaped 
death.  ''Hence,"  says  Clerk,  in  his 
Naval  Tactics,  *'  that  sentence  of  the 
Qourt^martial  which  broke  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, ought  virtually  to  be  considered 
the  source  of  all  the  naval  miscar- 
i^iages  which  took  place  since.'*  Mat- 
thews was  ruined,  as  Voltaire  said 
Syng  was  shot — "pQur  encourager  let 
atUrea**' 

The  precise  circumstances  of  Byng's 
action  were  these: — On  the  20th 
May,  17^7,  the  British  fleet  bore 
down  in  a  slanting  direction  on  the 
•nemy,  pursuant  to  the  fighting  direo* 
iioos.  The  French,  who  were  lying 
to,  poured  their  broadsides  into  our 
ships,,  as  they  respectively  came  within 
TUige»  The  captain  of  the  Intrepidf 
tho  eighth  in  the  line,  eager  for  ao- 
tion,  boro  down  right  before  the  wind 
upoA  his  destined  antagonist.  In  this 
MtMi^t  b^  lost  his  fore^p-mast,  and 
Ua  Tosial   baamninsr   miiiiaiiaBMaUA* 


caused  disorder  amongst  the  ships 
a-sterh.  Byng  was  at  this  moment 
advised  by  his  flag-captain  to  bear 
away  himself,  as  Auitthews  had  done, 
but  he,  it  must  be  confessed  very 
naturally,  refused.  Some  minutes 
were  lost  in  trying  to  repair  the  de- 
rangement caused  by  the  Intrepid, 
when  Byng  continued  his  course  ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late,  the  French  having 
poured  their  broadsides  into  our  lead- 
ing ships,  got  off,  and  formed  a  new 
line  far  to  the  leeward.  The  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  ''that  instead 
of  seeking  another  engagement,  in 
their  disabled  condition,  they  should 
proceed  to  Gibraltar."  They  aocord- 
mglv  went  there,  and  Byng  was  just 
ready  for  sea  again,  when  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  sent  home  a  prisoner. 

The  news  of  the  action  reached 
England  through  France,  and  in  such 
a  form  as  to  raise  the  public  feeling 
greatly  against  the  admiral ;  the  mi- 
nisters, at  the  same  time»  making  use 
of  every  art  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  feeling ;  "  even,"  says  Walpole, 
"  descending  to  advertise  in  the  Oaxette 
that  orders  were  sent  to  arrest  Byng.** 
On  arriving  in  England,  Byng  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Greenwich  ;  and 
though  it  was  night,  the  cruel  govemor 
placed  him  in  a  garret,  with  no  furni- 
ture but  a  deal  table  and  a  chair,  the 
windows  and  the  chimney  being  barred 
with  iron.  Every  tragic  omen  K»rboded 
bis  fate.  A  younger  brother,  CoL  E. 
Byngy  hastened  to  Portsmouth  to  meet 
him,  and  was  so  shocked  at  the  Ian- 
Ruage  he  every  where  heard  against 
him,  that  he  took  ill  and  died  in  con- 
vulsions. After  a  long  imprisonment 
the  admiral  was  brought  to  trial.  Rep- 
pel  being  the  junior  memb«r  of  the 
court-martial.  The  court  adjudged 
bim  to  be  shot  to  death,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  done  "  his  utmost," 
and  that  consequently  the  12th  article 
of  war,  as  it  then  stood,  imposing 
death  in  such  a  case,  took  firom  them 
all  discretion,  and  constrained  them  to 
^ndemn  him  to  death.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  he  had  done  "Mf 
utmost,"  but  at  all  events  it  M>pears 
from  the  evidence  that  be  haa  done 
"  his  utmost,"  so  that,  consistently  with 
the  letter  of  the  article,  and  their  own 
conyictions,  they  might  have  aoquitted 
him.  But  not  only  public  feeling  and 
party  interest  wore  affainst  bin^  but 
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oouTt,  distrusting  their  own  verdict, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  admiralty, 
laying  before  them  "  the  distresses  of 
tbeir  minds,  that  from  the  language  of 
the  12th  article  they  were  constrained 
to  condemn  him  to  death,  although 
his  conduct  was  occasioned  by  error 
in  judgment  only/'  and  praying  that 
"for  their  own  conscience'  sake  as 
well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,"  their 
lordships  would  recommend  him  to 
mercy.  Had  the  admiralty  only  done 
what  they  were  asked,  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Byng  would  have 
been  spared  ;  but  their  lordships  took 
the  irregular  course  of  writing  to  the 
king,  stating  that  '*  doubt  had  arisen  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  sentence,"  and 
beseeching  him — not  to  extend  his 
merc^ — but  to  refer  the  question  of 
legahty  to  the  judges.  This  was  the 
step  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Byne  ; 
the  judges,  of  course,  pronounced  tne 
sentence  legal,  and  the  lords  made  no 
further  application.  Keppel  may  be 
justly  blamed  for  having  ever  joined 
in  so  strange  a  verdict ;  but  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he,  and  of  all  the  members 
of  that  court,  only  he,  made  to  the 
last  every  practicable  effort  to  save 
Byng.  He  brought  in  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  release  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy ;  stating  that  be 
and  other  members  were  uneasy  in 
their  minds,  and  that  there  were  mat- 
ters they  were  desirous  of  making 
known.  The  bill,  after  much  debate, 
passed  the  commons,  but  was  thrown 
out  in  the  upper  house.  Lords  Mans- 
field and  Hardwicke  taking  part  against 
it.  Keppel  thus  did  what  he  could  to 
be  absolved  from  his  oath,  but  until 
that  was  done  could  speak  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred.  We  g^ve,  in  the 
words  of  Walpole,  the  last  scene  of 
this  judicial  murder :— - 

"  Admiral  Byng's  tragedy  was  com- 
pleted on  Monday — a  perfect  tragedy, 
for  there  were  variety  of  incidents— vil- 
lany,  murder,  and  a  hero.  His  suffer- 
ings, persecutions,  aspersions,  distur- 
bances— nay,  the  revolutions  of  his  fate 
— had  not  in  the  least  unhinged  his 
mind ;  his  whole  behaviour  was  natural 
and  firm.  A  few  days  before,  one  of  his 
friends  standing  by  him,  said,  *  Which 
of  us  is  tallest  ?^  He  replied,  *  Why  this 
eeremony  ?  I  know  what  it  means  ;  let 
the  man  come  and  measure  me  for  my 
coffin.'  He  said  that  being  acauitted 
Df  cowardice,  and  b^g  persuaoed  on 


the  coolest  reflection,  that  he  had  acted 
for  the  best,  and  should  so  act  again, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  suffer.  He  de- 
sfa*ed  to  be  shot  on  the  quarter-deok, 
not  where  common  malefactors  are— 
came  out  at  twelve ;  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
for  he  would  not  kneel,  and  refused  to 
have  his  face  covered,  that  his  coun- 
tenance'might  show  whether  he  feared 
death  ;  but  being  told  it  might  frighten 
his  executioners, lie  submitted — ^gavc  the 
signal  at  once,  received  one  shot  through 
the  head,  another  through  the  heart, 
and  fell." 

As  he  sunk  motionless  on  the  deck, 
one  of  the  honest-hearted  sailors  called 
out,  *'  There  lies  the  bravest  and  best 
officer  of  the  navy." — Vol.  i.  p.  250.  i 

Soon  after  this,  Keppel,  in  the  Tor- 
bay,  was  directed  to  join  an  expedition 
against  Kochfort,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  English  and  Prussians,  at  that 
time  allies  in  war  on  the  continent. 
Hawke  had  the  command  of  the  naval 
force,  Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  General 
Conway  of  the  troops.  The  ezpedi'« 
tion  failed,  and  returned  to  England, 
having  done  nothing  but  exhibit  the 
eallantry  of  our  marine,  especially  of 
Howe  and  Keppel.  The  latter  was 
detached  by  Hawke  in  command  of  a 
squadron  on  various  cruising  expedi- 
tions ;  in  one  of  which,  while  eng^iged 
with  a  French  man-of-war,  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  brought 
him  to  the  deck,  and  appeared  dan- 
gerous. The  sailors  came  to  carry 
him  to  the  cockpit,  but  he  ealtnly  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  bound  it 
round  the  wound,  saying,  "  Stop,  mj 
lads,  reach  a  chair ;  as  I  can*t  stanoy 
I  must  sit.  This  may  spoil  my  dan- 
cing, but  not  my  taste  for  fighting."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  265. 

The  next  service  of  importance  in 
which  Keppel  was  engaged,  was  the 
capture  of  Ooree,  bv  which  the  French 
were  driven  from  tneir  settlements  in 
Africa.  They  had  carried  on  a  good 
trade  there,  under  the  title  of  the  Se- 
negal Company,  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  gum  trade,  and  an  extensive  traffic 
in  slaves  and  ivory.  In  order  to  expel 
them  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Sen^al  it  was  first  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  well  fortified  island  of  Goree. 
Pitt,  therefore,  sent  ont^a  consider- 
able force,  under  the  command  of 
Keppel,  who  had  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. Goree  is  an  island  about  a  mile 
to  the  soath  of  Cape  Verd,  tod  bfiSdet 
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being  strongly  fortified^  it  is  defended 
by  rocks  and  sboals.  As  our  ships 
approached  the  forts  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  heavy  fire»  hut  Keppel, 
practising  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
from  Anson,  would  not  let  a  shot  be 
returned  until  each  ship  had  reached 
her  station,  when  the  fire  of  our 
squadron  was  so  tremendoui  that  the 
Frenchmen  soon  ran  from  their  quar- 
ters, and  M.  St.  Jean,  having  vainly 
enjoined  them  to  return,  on  pain  of 
death,  at  length  surrendered.  Dun- 
can, then  first  lieutenant  of  the  Tor- 
bay,  was  wounded  in  this  action,  and 
n  sailor  in  the  foretop  having  his  leg 
•hot  off,  let  himself  down,  with  sin- 
gular presence  of  mind,  hand  under 
band,  until  he  reached  the  deck. 

On  returning  home,  Keppel  found 
the  nation  filled  with  reports  of  French 
invasion — large  bodies  of  troops  were 
collected  along  their  coasts  threatening 
a  simultaneous  descent  on  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  the  elder 
Pitt,  then  minuter,  by  a  judicious 
disposition  of  our  naval  armaments, 
blockaded  their  vessels  in  their  own 
ports,  placing  Boscawen  off  Toulon, 
while  Commodore  Boys  kept  guard  at 
Dunkirk  on  Thurot's  fleet,  long  des* 
tined  to  act  against  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  assigning  Ushant,  the  point 
of  most  importance,  to  Hawke,  who, 
by  his  well-known  victory  over  M.  de 
Conflans,  set  at  rest,  for  the  time,  all 
fears  of  invasion  from  France.  No 
action  in  the  last  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  breaking  the  line,  was 
attended  with  more  decisive  results, 
than  Hawke's  off  Ushant,  and  there 
was  none,  of  all  his  services,  in  which 
Keppel  bore  a  more  distinguished  part. 
Hawke  had  the  fortune  to  have  in  his 
fleet  captains  worthv  of  being  his  as- 
aociates.  Keppel,  in  his  favourite  ship, 
the  Torbay,  Lord  Howe  in  the  Mag- 
nanime,  which  he  has  made  so  cele- 
brated, the  Hon.  John  Bvron,  subse- 
quently Admiral  Byron,  whose  account 
of  his  shipwreck  and  sufferings  is  so 
well  known,  ^commanded  the  Fame, 
mnd  Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, had  the  Monmouth.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  England  in  the  summer 
pf  1759 ;  there  was  much  bad  weather, 
mnd  in  October  it  became  so  tempes- 
tuous that  they  were  driven  three  times 
back  to  England.  In  one  of  these  in- 
tervals, the  French  fleet  was  joined  by 
#  tquadron  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
jmllo  Mi^  with  the  object  of  eaptoriog 


a  few  ships,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Duff,  were  moored  in 
Quiberon  bay.  The  news  of  their 
being  at  sea  soon  reached  Hawke,  and 
was  received  by  his  crews  with  accla- 
mation. Just  at  this  time  Admiral 
Saunders,  KeppeFs  friend,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  America,  where  he 
had  been  acting  with  the  gallant  Wolfe. 
Saunders,  on  hearing  that  the  French 
were  at  sea,  instantlv  put  his  ship 
about,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
sailed  out  of  harbour  to  join  Hawke. 
He  came  up,  unhappily,  too  late  to 
share  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of 
the  day,  but,  as  Walpole  well  remarks, 
**  a  moment  so  embraced  can  never  be 
accounted  lost."  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember,  Hawke  made  signal  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight.  M.  de  Con- 
flans at  first  formed  in  line,  but  think- 
ing it  better  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
he  sought  to  train  our  fleet  through 
the  shoals  and  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  Villaine,  hoping,  as  he 
stated  to  his  government,  that  while 
the  officers  well  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  coast  would  be  safe, 
our  ships  might  be  destroyed.  He, 
accordingly,  put  off  before  the  wind« 
Hawke,  observing  this,  directed  a  ge- 
neral chase,  without  regard  to  order, 
adding  a  characteristic  comment,  that 
<'  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble  himself 
with  forming  line,  but  that  he  should 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  old  way,  and 
make  downright  work  with  him  :**— « 

**  The  sea  was  running  high,  the  wind 
blowing  a  violent  gale,  the  coast,  though 
familiar  to  the  enemy,  was  unknown  to 
our  fleet,  and  beset  with  rocks,-  sands, 
and  shallows;  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  was  a  lee  shore,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  appalling  dan- 
gers that  presented  themselves. 

"  At  about  half-past  two  in  the  after^ 
noon,  when  within  three  leagues  of  the 
land,  the  seven  headmost  ships,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  which  was  the  Torbay, 
came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  immediately  received  the  ad- 
miral's signal  to  eneage.  The  order 
was  oromptly  obeyed,  and  the  action 
ragea  with  fury ;  each  ship  as  she  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  poured  her  broad- 
side into  the  sternmost  ships,  and  then 
stood  on  for  the  van,  leaving  Uie  rear 
to  those  that  came  after. 

"  At  four  o'clock,  Keppel  laid  hb  ship 
alongside  of  the  Formidable,  an  eighty 
^n  ship,  and  one  thousand  men,  carry- 
mg  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  De  Verser. 
After  engaginsr  with  her  till  be  *  Md 
silenced,' be  Im  her  to  the  Besdutiei^ 
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to  which  ship  the  afterwards  struck. 
When  taken,  she  exhibited  a  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage,  haring  two  hundred 
men  killed,  amongst  whom  was  Rear* 
Admiral  De  Verger  himself." — Vol.  i 
p.  284. 

Kepnel  then  passed  a-head  to  attack 
the  Soleil  Royaley  of  eighty  guns^  and 
twelve  hundred  men^  commanded  bj 
M.  de  Conflans,  his  second,  and  ano- 
ther ship  (the  Intrepidj.  The  two  of 
these,  after  pouring  their  broadsides 
into  him>  declined  the  engagement,  and 
bore  up.  "  The  other  ship,'*  says  the 
Torbay*8  log-book,  '^  came  down,  and 
seemed  determined  to  engage  us  :"-^ 

"This  was  the  Th^s6e,  one  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  French  navy,  mount- 
ing the  same  number  of  guns,  but  of 
larger  calibre,  and  carrying  a  hundred 
men  more  than  the  Torbay.  This  ship, 
according  to  Campbell,  Reppel  engaged 
'  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  with  sucn  im- 
petuous fury,  that  he  sunk  her  in  half 
an  hour,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew  perished.'  Her  gallant  captain 
refusing  to  strike,  she  went  down  with 
her  colours  Hying.  That  the  Th^see 
sunk  while  thus  engae^ed  with  the  Tor- 
bay,  is  proved  by  ue  Torbav's  log- 
book ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  her  disaster  was  occasioned  by  her 
having  her  lower  deck  ports  open,  which, 
from  the  violence  of  the  gale,  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  Torbaj 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  a  similar 
fate,  when  Captain  Keppel,  *  by  supe- 
rior seamanship,  and  oraering  the  lower 
port-holes  to  be  shut,  saved  the  ship.' 
'  We  received,'  says  the  log-book,  '  so 
much  water  in  at  the  lee-ports,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  fling  the  ship  up  in  the 
wind,  when  she  went  round.  Walpole 
mentions  an  anecdote  in  connexion  with 
this  event.  Keppel's  ship  was  full  of 
water,  and  he  thought  she  was  sinking ; 
a  sudden  squall  emptied  her,  but  be 
was  informed  all  his  powder  was  wet, 
'  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  am  sorry  I  am  safe.' 
They  came  and  told  him  a  small  quan- 
tity was  undamaged,  *  Very  well,  said 
he,  « then  attack  again.'  "—Vol.  i  p. 
285. 

Keppel,  as  appears  from  the  log  of 
the  Torbay,  was  no  sooner  aware  of 
the  situation  of  the  Thesee,  than  with 
the  eenerous  feeling,  shown  afterwards 
by  Howe  on  a  like  occasion,  and  often 
by  our  navy,  he  ordered  oat  the  boats 
to  save  as  many  as  they  could,  and 
this  though  there  was  a  heavy  sea  and 
the  bMtto  wia  raging  itilL    We  4)0ii« 


tinue,  in  the  author's  words,  bJ .  admi* 
rable  account  of  the  action  :-^ 

*'  Howe  was  a  strennous  competitof 
with  Keppel  for  a  share  in  the  honours 
of  the  victory.  He  had  twice  succeeded 
in  getting  alongside  the  Th6see,  but  was 
both  times  run  foul  of  by  some  of  our 
own  ships.  He  began  at  last  to  despair 
of  doing  anything  worthy  of  his  name, 
when  perceiving  the  Heros  to  leeward, 
he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  after  a 
gallant  engagement,  compelled  her  to 
strike. 

**  From  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
Sir  Edward  Hawkehad  ordered  his  ship, 
the  Royal  Georee,  to  reserve  her  fire 
until  she  came  uong  side  of  the  French 
admiral,  the  Soleil  Royale.  The  pilot 
informed  him  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
running  upon  a  shoal.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  he  gave  the  well-known  an* 
swer,  '  You  have  done  your  duty  in 
pointing  out  the  danger,  vou  have  now 
to  obey  my  commands,  and  lay  me  along- 
side of  the  French  admiral.'  As  he  ad- 
vanced he  received  the  broadsides  of 
six  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  French 
admiral  was  one  of  the  last  to  ^ve  him 
his  fire,  and  as  in  the  case  of  uie  Tor- 
bay,  he  showed  a  great  disinclination  for 
nearer  contact.  As  the  Royal  George 
neared  the  Soleil,  she  endeavoured  to 
make  off,  in  which  effort  she  was  aided 
by  the  Superbe,  who,  perceiving  our 
admiral's  desirn,  generously  interposed, 
received  the  nre  intended  for  the  Soleil 
Royale,  and  soon  after  went  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

*'  Dark  coming  on  the  admiral  made 
the  signal  to  anchor. 

"  A  violent  hurricane  blew  during  the 
whole  night  after  the  action.  Guns  of 
distress  were  to  be  heard  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  tempest ;  but  whether  from 
friend  or  foe  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, and  if  known,  the  violence  of  the 
storm  -would  have  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  have  afforded  assistance  to  either." 
—Vol.  i. 

Next  day  the  Soleil  Royale  and  the 
Heros  were  seen  ashore,  and  Hawke 
directed  them  to  be  set  on  fire — ^this 
was  done.  Four  of  the  French  ships 
were  destroyed,  one  taken,  and  the 
rest  of  that  great  armament  shattered 
or  disoersed,  **  and  this,"  as  the  Rer* 
Mr.  Keppel  observes,  **  with  a  stormy 
sea,  a  raging  wind,  a  strange  and 
rocky  coast,  and  above  all,  a  lee 
shore." 

We  have  remarked  in  our  notice  of 
the  life  of  Howe,  that  at  the  moment 
he  was  gaining  the  victory  of  the  first 
of  June^  th^  were  ]iiiD]KKiDi]i%  biaBa^ 
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in  London  for  avoiding  the  French : 
and  on  the  very  day  that  Hawke 
destroyed  De  Conflans'  fleet,  the  mob 
at  home  burned  him  in  effigy  for  the 
•hare  they  were  pleased  to  attribute 
to  him  in  the  failure  at  Rochfort.  The 
news  of  the  victory,  however,  made 
him  the  most  popular  man  in  England, 
honours  and  rewards  were  given  to  him 
and  his  officers,  and  Keppel  and  Howe 
were  appointed  colonels  of  marines, 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  making  out 
for  them  additional  remuneration.  Im- 
mediately after  the  action,  Hawke 
•howed  his  appreciation  of  KeppeFs 
conduct,  by  giving  him  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
and  sending  him  on  a  cruise. 

In  the  year  after  this  victory,  that 
is,  in  1760,  George  the  Third  ascended 
the  throne.  England  had  prospered 
both  in  commerce  and  in  war,  and  our 
government  wished  for  peace — but 
France,  although  defeated  by  land  and 
sea,  and  almost  ruined  in  finance,  stitl 
indulged  her  fatal  love  for  arms — and 
Pitt,  resolving  to  harass  her  along 
her  own  coasts,  formed  an  expedition 

r'nst  Belleisle — he  entrusted  it  to 
joint  command  of  Keppel,  and  of 
General,  afterwards  Field-marshal 
Studholme  Hodgson,  an  officer  who 
had  served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Keppel's  father^ 
Lord  Albemarle — and  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden.  Keppel 
hoisted  his  pendant  as  commodore,  on 
board  the  Victory,  a  new  ship,  and  on 
his  own  application,  had  Duncan  as 
his  captain.  He  had  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  as  many  frigates,  and  there 
were  a  hundred  transports  for  the 
trobps.  The  armament  was  large,  but 
it  was  badly  equipped — great  numbers 
of  the  officers  were  absent,  and  the 
supply  of  ammunition  was  insufficient) 
altogether,  the  arrangements  were  not 
worniy  of  Lord  Ligonier,  who  then 
presided  over  the  war  department — 
that  Ligonier,  who,  at  the  head  of 
three  regiments  of  British  dragoons, 
ind  a  few  regiments  of  imperial  horse, 
charged  the  whole  line  of  French  ca- 
valry with  such  impetuous  courage^ 
that  he  overthrew  all  opposed  to  him. 
**  Surely,"  says  Hodgson,  in  a  letter 


of  the  time,  "  Lady  Betty  Gernudne* 
it  at  the  head  of  the  armjr»  and  has 
had  the  impertlnenoe  to  sign  herself 
Ligonier." 

Belleisle,  at  that  time  the  largest 
European  island  belonging  to  the 
French,  lies  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
about  six  leagues  ft'om  the  main  land, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  of  the  western  coast  of  France. 
The  chief  town,  Palais,  is  so  called 
ft*om  the  ducal  castle  there,  which  had 
been  made  the  citadel,  and  fortified  by 
Vauban.  The  expedition  against  Belle- 
isle was  not  popular ;  the  island,  it 
was  urged,  was  useless  firom  want  of 
harbours — worthless  to  France,  ft*om 
its  poverty — and  yet,  from  its  fortifi- 
cations, as  well  as  ft'om  its  nearness 
to  the  coast,  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  loss 
and  expense.  The  last  of  these  obser- 
vations, at  all  events,  proved  correct 
The  armament  anchored  off  Belleisle 
on  the  8th  of  April,  was  defeated  in 
the  first  attempt  at  landing,  and 
although  afterwards  successful,  had  to 
besiege  the  town  of  Palais,  which  did 
not  surrender  till  the  8th  of  June.  The 
reduction  of  Belleisle  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  promptness  of  Keppel ;  the 
ammunition  of  the  troops  failing  them, 
the  commodore  gave  them  all  he  coul(^ 
and  sent  off  to  Plymouth  for  more. 
The  ministry  at  home  valued  the  con»> 
quest  highly,  believing  it  to  have 
caused  great  alarm  in  France,  and  to 
have  obliged  them  to  send  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  their  other  islands,  as 
well  as  to  go  to  great  expense  in  pre- 
paring them  for  defence. 

Keppel  had  now  sixty-three  men-of- 
war  at  his  disposal,  and  his  command 
extended  along  the  western  shores  of 
France — a  trust  which,  when  we  coii> 
sider  his  rank  in  the  navy  at  that  timet 
oonveys  a  high  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held. 

In  the  following  year,  1762,  France 
made  overtures  for  peace,  but  while 
the  treaty  was  pending,  she  entered 
into  that  alliance  with  Spain,  known 
as  **  The  Family  Compact^"  and  the 
negociation  with  England  was  broken 
off.  Pitt  urged  instant  hostilities 
against  both  powers,  but  he  was  on- 


•  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  widow 
of  Sir  John  Germaine,  a  Dutch  gepUeman,  and  baronet,  of  Drayton,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. She  was  a  very  eccentric  character,  and  a  great  political 
ifiiriguantn.    Her  nephew.  Lord  George  Sackville^  sueoeeded  to  her  property,  and 

lodlk  lihf  aaoM  of  a«nahM-^y  ol.  L  p.  a29^  B. 
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fortunately  opposed,  and  in  consequence 
resigned.  The  new  ministers  waited 
till  war  was  formally  declared  by  Spain» 
and  lost,  by  delay,  important  advan- 
tages. They  adopted  Pitt's  plan,  that 
of  directing  their  operations  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Havannah,  the  centre 
of  their  colonial  trade  and  the  key  to 
their  American  possessions,  was  fixed 
on  as  the  point  of  attack.  This  place 
was  the  depot  for  the  precious  metals 
from  Mexico — and  Cuba,  in  which  it 
is  situated,  was  at  that  time,  from  ita 
trade,  as  well  as  in  size,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Spanish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  large  expedition  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  the  command 
of  the  troops  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  assisted  by  his  brother. 
General  the  Hon.  W.  Keppel.  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Pocock  had  the  fleet, 
and  Keppel,  with  a  distinguishing  pen- 
dant as  commodore,  was  his  second  in 
command.  On  the  6th  of  June  they 
appeared  before  the  Havannah.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  strong  forts, 
the  principal  one,  the  Moro,  being  in- 
accessible from  the  sea.  A  landing  was 
effected  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
modore, and  the  Moro  Castle  was  the 
first  object  of  attack.  This  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty :  batteries 
had  to  be  erected,  and  the  earth  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  had  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  all  rock.  The  labour 
carried  on  under  a  tropical  sun  caused 
great  suffering — many  dropt  down 
dead,  and  large  numbers  became  ill. 
At  length  the  batteries  opened,  and 
Keppel  directed  Captain  Hervey,  with 
four  ships  of  the  line,  to  cannonade 
the  Moro.  The  Stirling  Ca«tle  was 
ordered  to  lead,  but  the  courage  of  her 
captain  failed,  and  he  was  anerwards 
cashiered:  the  other  vessels  poured 
their  broadsides  against  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  the  captiun  of  one  was  almost 
immediately  killed,  and  the  loss  and 
damage  to  all  oiur  ships  was  great.  In 
the  midst  of  the  action,  surrounded 
by  wounded  and  dyine,  Hervey  wrote 
off,  in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
signals,  the  following  note  to  Keppel : 

<*  Sib — I  haTe  the  misfortune  to  be 
aground.    Pray  send  a  frigate  to  drop 


a  bower  off,  and  send  the  end  of  the 
cable  on  board  here.  We  are  luckily  in 
a  good  line  for  our  fire  on  the  fort,  but 
the  smoke  is  so  great,  that  (it)  makes 
it  impossible  to  see  the  effect  we  have 
had,  or  (are)  likely  to  hare;  nor  e«n 
we  tell  when  the  army  will  advanoe. 
Often  duller,  and  ever  yours, 

"  A.  Hbrvbt."* 

The  attack,  though  made  so  gal- 
lantly,  was  ineffectual ;  but  the  ^Coro 
was  subsequently  taken,  after  a  defence 
which  did  great  honour,  to  Velaacoaf 
the  Spanish  commandant.  He  refused 
to  surrender,  although  his  men  were 
driven  from  their  quarters,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  few  adherents,  he  fonghty 
sword  in  hand,  until  he  received  his 
death  wound.  Our  loss  in  the  expe- 
dition was  great,  chiefly  from  disease 
which,  had  Pitt*s  advice  been  takei^ 
might  have  been  prevented — as  the 
fleet  would  have  arrived  before  the 
rainy  season.  Twelve  shins  of  the 
line  were  taken  in  the  haroour,  and 
the  prize  money  exceeded  three  nut- 
lions  8terling»so  much  of  which  went 
to  Lord  Albemarle  and  his  two  br(^ 
thers,  that  it  was  said,  ''the  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  to  put  money  into 
the  Keppels'  pockets.*'  Our  commo- 
dore, who  was  conceived  to  have 
greatly  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  this 
place,  was  shortly  afterwards  made  a 
rear-admiral,  a  promotion  of  flag  offi- 
cers being  extended,  to  include  him* 
But  he  earned  dearly  the  wealth  ancl 
honours  gained  at  the  Havannah,  for 
he  never  thorouehly  recovered  an  ill- 
ness brought  on  there.  On  his  retiurA 
to  England,  Lord  ftockingham  having 
come  into  power>  Keppel  waa  made  > 
junior  lord  of  the  admiralty — and  ap- 
plied himself  with  his  habitnal  zeal  io 
an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
dockyards  and  shipping,  suggestis^ 
many  measures  for  rendering  them 
more  effective.  Keppel'a  years  have 
been  hitherto  so  wholly  engaged  in 
active  service,  that  we  have  bad  nardly 
any  opportunity  of  referring  to  hia 
reUtions  in  private  Hie.  In  the  year 
1768,  he  went  with  his  uster,  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  to  Lisbon. 
This  ladj,  whose  story  makes  a  melai^ 
oholy  episode  in  her  brother's  life,  was 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her  day, 
and  had  been  married  four  years  before 


•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol — Vol.  i.  p.  355. 

f  The  King  of  Spain  created  his  son  a  viscount,  and  ordered  that  there  moQia 
ilwsyt  be  a  Ap  h  the  Spulsh  pavy  o^yied  the  T 
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to  the  Marquii  of  TaYistocky  who  was 
Villed  bj  a  tall  from  his  horse,  while 
hunting :  after  his  death  she  gave  birth 
to  a  childy  who  was  that  unhappy  Lord 
William  Russell,  so  lately  murdered 
in  Us  bed.  Lady  Tavistock  never 
recovered  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and 
■oon  afterwards  fell  into  a  decline.  An 
incident  which  occurred  at  a  consulta- 
tion on  her  case,  gives  an  affecting 
proof  of  the  sweetness  of  her  charac- 
ter. One  of  the  physicians,  examin- 
ing her  pulse,  requested  her  to  open 
her  hand.  **  Her  reluctance  induced 
him  to  use  a  degree  of  gentle  violence, 
when  he  perceived  that  she  had  closed 
it  to  conceal  a  miniature  of  her  late 
husband.  <  I  have  kept  it,'  she  said, 
'  either  in  my  bosom,  or  my  hand, 
ever  since  my  dear  lord^s  death — and 
thus  I  must,  indeed,  continue  to  retain 
\U  until  I  drop  off  after  him  into  the 
welcome  grave.' " 

Lady  Tavistock  died  at  Lisbon,  and 
her  sister.  Lady  Caroline  Adair,  who 
had  gone  to  attend  her  there,  soon 
Afterwards  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1770,  Keppel  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  Red,  and  agun  to  that  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  affair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Spaniards 
•eizing  them  fi'om  the  English  settlers^ 
led  at  this  time  to  preparations  for  a 
War  with  Spun.  A  fleet  of  sixteen 
tail  of  the  line  was  equipped,  and  it  is 
another  evidence  of  the  high  character 
of  Admiral  Keppel,  that,  though  op- 
posed to  the  mmiste*v  in  politics,  and 
Ultimately  connected  with  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  by  relationship,  as 
well  as  oy  many  other  ties,  he  was 
selected  by  so  gpood  a  judge  as  Lord 
Chatham,  as  the  proper  person  to  take 
charge  of  this  fleet.  An  accommoda- 
tion took  place  with  Spain,  and  the 
expedition  was  given  up — but  it  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  two  young  per- 
■ons  just  then  entered  the  navy,  of 
whose  names  it  will  be  for  ever  proud. 
Nelson  and  Pellew.  The  former  was 
appointed  to  the  Raisonable,  the  other 
to  the  Juno,  ships  which  were  to  have 
been  in  Keppel's  fleet. 

Keppel  appearsto  have  been  regarded 
with  great  affection  bv  his  friends. 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  who 
served  with  him  in  Anion's  voyage, 
died  in  1775,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£5,000  and  an  annuity  of  £1,200 
,m-vear«  and  made  him  first  in  the  entail 
or  his  ^roper^i  in  the  event  of  his 


two  nieces,  who  were  then  onmarriedi 
dying  without  issue. 

Keppel  was  a  strong  whig ;  and  for 
a  navy  man  rather  too  ardent  a  poli- 
tician. His  letters  are  full  of  the 
animosities  and  personalities  of  party, 
although  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
amiable  person.  In  his  opposition  to 
the  American  war,  he  went  so  far  ss 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  serve 
against  America :  *'  he  was  ready,"  be 
said,  **  at  the  king's  desire  to  do  his 
duty,  hut  not  m  tne  line  of  America.** 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  he  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  minister,  he  was,  in 
1776,  called  on  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment to  take  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  This  was  a  new  tribute 
to  his  talents  and  character.  His  friends 
were  strongly  opposed  to  his  taking  this 
command,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  that 
in  the  event  of  any  fatality,  the  minis- 
try would  be  sure  to  throw  the  blame 
on  him.  His  own  health  supplied  a 
better  reason  for  declining :  it  had  been 
latterly  failing  fast,  and  thus,  after  so 
many  years  of  ser?ice,  he  might  have 
easily  claimed  the  rest  he  wanted ;  but 
at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  king, 
and  feeling  that  he  was  called  by  the 
country,  he  accepted  this  important 
trust. 

France  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
our  revolted  colonies  in  America.  She 
was  also  collecting  a  large  fleet  at 
Brest,  and  had  marched  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  coast  to  threaten 
England  with  invasion.  Spain,  her 
slly,  was  also  making  preparations 
for  war.  General  Burgoyne  and  his 
whole  army  had  just  been  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Americans,  and  our 
whole  naval  force  at  home  did  not  at 
that  moment  amount  to  more  thsn 
thirty-five  ships  fit  for  service.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  Admi- 
ral Keppel  accepted  the  command  of 
the  channel  fleet,  to  which  the  country 
chiefly  looked  for  protection.  In  hu 
communications  with  the  admiralty  be 
suggested  the  adoption  of  d2.pounders 
instead  of  the  42-pounders  then  in 
use,  stating  that  the  lesser  gun  may, 
on  board  a  ship,  be  fired  mucn  oftener, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  service  when 
the  others  could  not  be  managed  at 
all :  also,  that  a  tier  of  the  lesser  guns 
would  greatly  ease  a  ship  at  sea.  He 
had  accordingly  a  lower  tier  of  guns 
in  the  Victory,  of  32-pounders,  and  ever 
since  first-rates  have  carried  such 
guns  on  their  lower  dtckt.     AA4> 
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ral  Campbell*  volunteered  to  go  with 
hiiDy  as  flag-captain. 

A  very  long  time  elapsed  before 
Keppel  actually  received  his  commis- 
sion. At  lengthy  however,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory*  and  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates,  sailed  down  the  channel. 
On  nearing  his  station,  he  fell  in  with 
two  French  frigates,  and  felt  thus 
early  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  He  was  led  to  sus- 
pect that  their  purpose  was  to  recon- 
noitre his  fleet.'  War  haA  not  been 
declared — and,  as  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, some  misgiving  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  lest  his  detaining  these 
ships  should  lead  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and 
supply  unfriendly  ministers  with  a  pre- 
text for  denouncing  him  as  the  cause 
of  it.  We  cannot  think  that  when 
matters  had  gone  so  far  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  apprehended, 
and  at  all  events  his  instructions  must, 
we  presume,  have  enabled  him  to  see 
his  duty:  if,  however,  such  a  doubt 
occurred  to  him,  he  formed,  the  true 
decision — ^that  was,  to  act  in  the  di- 
lemma as  seemed  most  for  the  interest 
of  his  country.  He  therefore  directed 
a  chase,  and  the  frigates  were  both 
brought  into  his  fleet.  They  had 
papers  on  board,  which  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  fact — that  the 
French  had  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  in  Brest  roads,  and 
compelled  him  to  a  step,  which  proba- 
bly cost  him  more  pain  than  any  other 
of  his  life — that  was  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  secret  instructions  enjoined 
him,  if  he  found  the  force  at  Brest 
superior,  to  return  to  England.  This 
he  did,  anchoring  off  St.  Helen's  on  the 
27th  of  June.  Had  he  forgotten  the 
warning  fate  of  Byng,  and  disobeyed 
instructions,  he  had  no  reason  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  government,  and  not 
much  to  count  on  a  very  decided  vic- 
tory ;  although  even  at  that  time,  and 


with  twenty  ships  against  thirty-two* 
the  thought  of  defeat  never,  we  are 
sure,  occurred  to  him,  or  to  any  man 
in  his  fleet.  Much  as  the  service  had 
advanced,  he  could  not  in  those  da?s 
reckon  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
skill  of  his  respective  captains,  and  our 
tactics  were  not  such  as  often  to  lead  to 
decided  results. 

Returning  home  under  such  circum- 
stances he  was  pretty  sure  of  encoun- 
tering a  good  deal  of  unpopularity. 
The  government  took  no  direct  notice 
of  the  proceeding;  bat  the  journals 
in  their  interest  ascribed  his  conduct 
to  the  worst  of  motives,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  court-martial.  Keppel,  at 
this  trying  moment,  acted  with  great 
forbearance.  He  took  no  notice  of 
their  calumnies,  did  not  criminate  the 
government,  but  applied  himself  in 
silence  to  the  reinforcement  and  equip- 
ment of  his  fleet,  and  in  hut  a  few  days 
was  again  at  sea  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  The 
day  before  he  weighed  irom  Ports- 
mouth, the  French  fleet  put  to  sea.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  Count  D'Orvil- 
liers,  assisted  by  the  Due  de  Chartres. 
This  prince,  afterwards  the  Due  d*Or- 
leans,  the  egalite  of  the  revolution, 
having  not  long  before  met  Rodney, 
(then  Sir  George,)  in  France,  men- 
tioned that  he  was  soon  to  have  a 
command  in  the  fleet,  and  to  be  opposed 
to  his  countryman,  Keppel,  and  then 
asked,  with  an  insulting  air,  what  he 
supposed  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  meeting  ?  **  That  my  country- 
man," sud  Rodney,  "will  take  your 
royal  highness  home  with  him  to  learn 
English,  "t  On  the  2dd  of  July  the 
French  fleet  was  discovered  about  three 
leagues  off.  At  first  they  seemed  will- 
ing to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
but  having  found  out  the  increase  of 
our  force,  they  were  soon  seen  attempt- 
ing to  escape  under  a  press  of  sail. 
Upon  this  Keppel,  who  had  just  formed 
into  line  of  battle,  threw  out  the  signal 


*  Campbell  had  been  flag-captain  to  Hawke,  in  the  action  of  Ushant,  and  brought 
home  the  news  of  the  victory.  He  was  a  petty  ofiicer  on  board  the  Centurion,  in 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  was  originally  an  apprentice  in  a  Scotch  coaster. 
With  the  exception  of  the  master  and  himself,  (who  was  exempt  by  his  indentures,) 
the  crew  of  this  vessel  were  pressed  into  the  na?y.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  the  mate, 
a  married  man,  wept  bitterly  at  the  prospect  of  separation  from  his  family.  Camp- 
bell asked,  if  he  would  be  accepted  in  nis  place  ?  "  Ay,  my  lad  I"  was  the  reply. 
**  I  would  rather  have  a  boy  of  spirit,  than  a  blubbering  man. ' — Vol.  i.  p.  290.  n. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  37,  n.  when  the  author  adds,  **  In  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  retired  into  the  hold  of  hia  ship,  and  refused  to  come  on  deck 
until  the  oigagement  was  over." 
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for  a  general  chase.  For  four  days 
we  vainly  endeavoured  to  come  up  with 
them.  At  day-break,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  they  were  seen  about  three  miles 
to  windward.  The  ships  of  our  fleet 
having  pressed  on  eo  eagerly,  were 
much  scattered  and  separated  by  good 
distances  from  each  other.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  the  French  fleet  was  on  the 
starboard  tack,  in  a  very  perfect  line 
of  battle  a-head  ;  and  '<  Keppell/*  says 
Jervis,  *  in  his  private  journal,  *'  had 
tacked  his  fleet  together  by  signals  very 
successfully."  The  wind  soon  after 
shifted,  and  some  farther  time  was 
taken  up  in  evolutions.  At  about  half- 
past  eleven,  Keppel  made  the  signal 
for  battle.  Our  van  passed  down  the 
French  line,  receiving  their  fire,  and 
Keppel,  having  resolved  to  place  him- 
self alongside  the  French  Admiral, 
reserved  his  broadside  for  him,  and 
received  the  fire  of  six  different  ships 
before  he  returned  a  shot.  In  this,  he 
reminds  us  of  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar ; 
who,  in  the  same  ship,  the  Victory,  had 
fifty  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  his 
mizen-mast  and  steering-sails  shot  away 
before  he  fired  a  single  gun.  When 
our  admiral  had  gamed  his  station, 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  Victory's 
fire,  that  two  or  three  port-holes  of 
the  Bretagne,  D'Orvillier's  ship,  were 
knocked  into  one,  and  the  French  sea- 
men were  driven  for  a  time  from  their 
guns.  The  Victory  then  passed  on, 
and  engaged  six  others  in  succession. 
The  cannonade  continued  for  about 
two  hours,  the  French  directing  their 
fire  chiefly  against  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging, with  the  object  of  disabling  our 
ships,  in  which  they,  to  some  extent, 
succeeded.  Keppel  having  passed  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  see 
the  position  of  his  fleet,  which  the 
smoke  had  for  a  time  concealed.  Sir 
Robert  Harland,  who  led  one  division, 
had  with  some  of  his  ships  tacked,  and 
was  standing  towards  the  enemy,  with, 
as  Jervis  expresses  it,  "a  manly  sail;*' 
many  of  the  ships  had  got  out  of  ac- 
tion— some  dropping  to  leeward,  and 
apparently  employed  in  repmring  their 
damages.  Sir  Hugh  Pallisier's  ship, 
the  Formidable,  had  left  her  station, 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  signab. 


did  not  come  into  line  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  At  about  two  the  admiral 
made  the  signal  to  veer,  and  then 
standing  towards  the  enemy  made  the 
signal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-head. 
Considerable  time  passed  in  evolutions, 
and  the  enemy  dropping  to  leeward, 
formed  their  fleet  again  m  line  of  bat- 
tle. Keppel  then  tried  to  form  his 
line  again  with  the  object  of  renewing 
the  battle,  but  before  each  ship  had  got 
into  her  station  the  day  had  closed. 
The  admiral  remained  with  his  fleet 
in  line  of  battle,  eager  for  the  morn- 
ing, hoping  that  he  nad  his  foe  before 
him.  Durine  the  night,  which  was 
very  dark,  the  French  showed  no 
lights,  except  a  few  rockets,  and 
three  lights  were  so  placed,  as  to  lead 
the  English  to  infer  that  they  belonged 
to  the  three  French  admirals.  Day- 
light came  at  length,  and  with  it  much 
sorrow  to  all  our  crews,  for  the  French 
fleet,  excepting  only  three  sail,  was 
off,  being  barely  visible  from  the  mast- 
heads of  our  ships.  They  had,  favoured 
by  the  niffht,  escaped :  and,  to  deceive 
the  English,  had  left  three  of  their  best 
sailers,  to  make  a  show  with  their 
lights,  on  their  station  of  the  evening 
before.  Orders  for  chase  were  given, 
but  the  enemy  being  near  his  own 
shores,  the  attempt  was  vain ;  and 
Keppel  resolved  to  return  to  England* 
In  tnis  he  exhibited  his  accustomed 
judgment.  Had  he  been  desirous  of 
display,  he  might  have  paraded  his 
fleet  off  Brest ;  but  thoughtful  of  other 
interests  than  his  own,  he  left  a  few 
men  of  war  to  protect  the  trade,  and 
returned  home  to  put  into  immediate 
repair  a  fleet,  on  which,  at  that  period, 
the  safety  of  England,  in  great  mea- 
sure, depended. 

Few  of  our  naval  battles  have  been 
80  much  the  subject  of  criticism  as 
that  we  have  been  describing,  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Keppel's  Action  off 
Brest.'*  It  has  been  said  that  he  lost 
his  chance  of  a  victory  by  not  peisiing 
ihrough  the  enemy's  line.'}'  The  author 
of  the  work  benjre  us  alleges  many 
reasons  why  this  could  not  have  been 
done ;  but  there  is  one  so  very  suffi- 
cient, that  we  really  marvel  at  the  ob- 
servation having  ever  been  made,  et- 


*  Afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent,  he,  as  Captain  Jervis,  commanded  the  Foadroy- 
ant,  in  the  action  we  are  describing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Keppel  cites  his  private 
Joarnal. — Vol.  il.  p.  39. 

I  Admiral  Ekins'  Naval  Battles.— ated,  vol  it  p,  59. 
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pecially  by  a  naval  writer,  and  a  sea- 
man. Tne  movement  was  not  known 
at  the  time,  or  until  four  years  after- 
wards, when,  that  is  in  1782,  John 
Clerk,  of  Eldin,  brought  out  his 
<*  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,"  and  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  the  princi- 
ple of  breaking  the  line.  It  was  first 
applied  on  the  12th  of  April  of  that 
Tear,  by  Rodney,  when  he  gained  his 
brilliant  victory  over  the  French,  and 
in  the  interval  of  these  dates,  that  b 
between  KeppeVs  action  in  1778  and 
Rodney's,  in  1782,  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  general  actions  (in  three  of 
them  Rodney  commanded),  all  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  Keppel's, 
and  all,  like  most  of  the  old  engage- 
ments, with  indecisive  results. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Keppel  ought 
to  have  attacked  the  French  in  the 
night.  The  plan  of  a  night  action 
was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by 
Lord  Howe,  and  submitted  by  him  to 
the  commanders  of  his  fleet,  in  council, 

Srevious  to  his  action  of  the  first  of 
une,  and  after  consideration,  ^iven 
up.  Nelson  undoubtedly  said,  that  if 
he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  bjr 
night,  he  would  engage  them  immedi- 
ately ;  but  this,  as  Keppers  biographer 
observes,  was  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  action  off  Brest,  and  when  great 
improvements  had  been  made  in  all 
respects.  Keppel's  claims  in  regard 
to  the  action  off  Brest  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  warfare  then  known,  and, 
to  decide  our  view,  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  great  naval  characters 
of  the  period,  including  Hawke,  Jervis, 
Rodney,  agreed  in  holding  that'all  that 
could  have  been  done  was  done,  and 
that  no  previous  commander  had  ex- 
hibited more  of  skill,  energy,  gallantry, 
and  judgment. 

Soon  after  the  fleet  had  returned  to 
England,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  feeling 
that  his  conduct  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  observation,  prepared  his  own 
statement  of  it,  which  he  called  on 
Keppel  to   sign.     This  he  declined. 


and  thereupon  Palliser  published  his 
version  in  the  newspapers,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  series  of  charges  against 
his  commander,  appealed  to  the  ad- 
miralty to  have  him  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  To  this  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty thought  proper  to  assent ;  bnt 
Keppel,  while  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  meet  inquiry,  represented 
strongly  the  irregularities  of  direct- 
ing a  court-martial  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  on  charges 
made  by  an  inferior  officer,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
his  accuser  stood.  The  proceeding 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  re- 
monstrance against  it,  signed  by 
Hawke  and  a  number  of  other  admi- 
rals, was  presented  to  the  king.  Ulti- 
mately the  court-martial  was  proceeded 
with,  and  Keppel  was  tried  for  his  life 
on  charges  very  similar  to  those  made 
against  Byng.  He  was  indeed  in  the 
very  circumstances  of  Byng,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  having  by  well- 
known  services  for  a  period  of  for^ 
years  made  the  highest  character  with 
the  country,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  rose  strongly  against  the  ingra- 
titude of  allowing,  for  a  moment,  the 
shadow  of  imputation  against  him. 
He  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion 
of  his  trial  by  a  train  of  distinguished 
friends.  Royal  Dukes,  the  hiffh  nobi- 
lity. Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  a  great 
number  of  naval  officers.  The  royal 
standard  was  displayed  from  the  star- 
board niizen  shrouds  of  the  ship  on 
board  which  the  proceeding  took  place, 
in  token  that  an  admural  was  to  be 
tried.  After  a  protracted  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  every 
commander  in  the  fleet  was,  without 
any  deference  to  the  rules  of  evidence,* 
placed  under  a  wide  and  strict  exami- 
nation. Admiral  Keppel  was  fully  and 
honourably  acquitted. -f  The  admiral's 
health  had  been  for  some  time  past 
much  shattered,  and  the  excitement 
inseparable  from  a  court-martial  was 
no  doubt  injurious  to  him,  but  some 


*  A  question  being  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  a  counsel  in  the  case,  Admiral 
Montague,  one  of  the  court,  exclaimed,  *'  we  care  not  a  sixpence  for  the  law  in  this 
case.     We  come  to  do  justice." 

t  Erskine  was  one  of  Keppel's  counsel  on  the  trial,  and  received  for  hb  atten- 
dance, two  bank  notes  of  £500  each,  a  fee  which  his  narrow  circumstances  did  not 
at  the  time  permit  him  to  decline.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  called  to  the  bar, 
and  this  was  the  first  case  which  brought  him  into  notice.  Having  been  in  U^ 
navy,  his  knowledge  of  sea  phrases  anoattaib  rendered  it  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity.—See  yoL  ii.  p.  220. 
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of  the  results  ^ve  him  the  highest 
Ratification.  The  investigation  nuule 
it  plain  to  every  one,  that  hi  the  action 
off  Brest  he  had  done  all  that  gallan- 
try and  experience  could  have  at- 
tempted. He  became  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  England ;  there  were  public 
rejoicings  throughout  the  country  on 
his  acquittal;  London  was  twice  il- 
luminated ;  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and 
what  perhaps  pleased  him  most  of  all^ 
he  had  a  marked  triumph  over  these 
lords  of  the  admiralty  who  had  so 
very  promptly  placed  him  on  his  trial. 
Having  addressed  a  very  able  letter  to 
the  king  strongly  reflecting  on  their 
conduct^  he  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  and  struck  his 
flag.  The  appointment  was  offered  to 
most  of  the  officers  fit  for  active  service^ 
and  declined.  At  length  Sir  Charles 
Hardy»  a  good  officer^  but  rather  too  old 
for  the  duty  of  such  a  trusty  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  it.  This  circum- 
stance tells  strongly  against  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  navy  at  the  time, 
whether  the  blame  be  attributed  to 
the  negligence  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  or  to 
the  minister.  Lord  North.  Were 
there  no  want  of  confidence,  we  can- 
not imagine  a  more  desirable  command 
than  that  of  the  channel  fleet  just 
then.  Spain  had  declared  war,  and 
joining  with  France,  their  combined 
fleets  of  sixty-five  sail  of  the  line  ap- 
peared off  Plymouth.  Booms  were 
placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour and  vessels  sunk  there,  and 
alarms  were  spread  along  the  coasts- 
alarms  unthought  of  now,  and  we 
wonder  while  we  read  them,  so  se- 
curely have  we  learned  to  trust  in 
that  great  arm  of  our  power,  the 
navy.  Honours  and  fame  awaited  the 
victor  of  that  hostile  fleet,  and  had 
there  not  been  something  wrong  in 
the  state  and  management  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  government  would  have  been 


at  no  loss  for  a  person  to  accept  the 
chief  command  in  the  channel. 

Reppel  made  many  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  navy.  It  was 
he  who  recommended  the  adoption  of 
copper  bottoms  to  ships  of  war,  and 
he  strongly  urged  the  establishment 
of  marines  as  a  separate  corps — a 
corps  of  which  we  have  now  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud.  He  took,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  service,  a  very  ac^ 
tive  part  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
but  seldom  spoke  on  other  subjects. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  North 
and  the  formation  of  the  Rockineham 
administration,  in  1782,  Keppel  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Reppel  and 
Baron  Eldon,  taking  the  latter  title 
from  his  seat  in  Suffolk.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's administration  was  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  in  hardly  more 
than  two  months,  by  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Shelboume; 
but  the  friends  of  Lord  Rockingham 
not  liking  that  appointment,  resigned, 
except  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Keppel.  The  conduct  of  the 
latter  in  not  going  out  with  his  friends 
has  been  much  canvassed,  and  the 
writer  of  his  memoirs  defends  him  at 
considerable  length;  but  the  main 
grounds  of  his  justification  are  suffi- 
ciently put  forward  in  a  note  in  an  un- 
published journal  of  Horace  Walpole^ 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  given 
by  him  to  our  author.  It  b  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Walpole  calls  ReppeVs  oondact  'du- 
bious,' but  his  motives  were  avowed  and 
correct,  and  he  acted  up  to  them.    He 

gave  his  reasons  for  not  resigning ;  and 
is'  friends  who  did  resign  never  com- 
plained of  them ;  and  when  those  rea- 
sons ceased,  he  followed  their  example, 
fulfilled  his  intentions,  and  resigned  be- 
fore the  termination  of  Lord  Shel- 
bourne's  ministry.  He  consequently  re- 
turned to  the  admiralty  on  the  forma- 


Gencral  Lloyd,  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,"  beiaf 
at  Boulogne,  and  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  embarkedoa 
board  a  neutral  ship,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  eovemor,  who,  it  being  Sunday,  was  at  church.  He  instantly 
sent  for  him,  and  having  previously  known  him,  accosted  him  thus:  «*  What  have 
you  to  do  at  church  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  have  the  church  knocked  down  about 
your  ears  ?  Don't  you  know  that  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  of  nearly  sixty  saU 
of  the  line  is  at  sea,  and  that  an  invasion  of  England  is  contemplated  v'—Mmoin 
V  w  Omnt  d€  Duma$.^^ote  of  the  Translator.«*Citedt  voL  il  p.  245. 
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tion  of  the  Coalition  Administration  in 
1783." 

In  the  AVhig  compact,  called  the 
**  Coalition  Administration/'  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  head, 
Keppel  again  presided  at  the  admi- 
ralty.     It  was  at  this  period  that  a 
numher  of  magnificent  donations  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  state,  and  especi- 
ally with  a  view  of  strengthening  our 
marine.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Keppel  claims 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  on  his  relative's  being 
once  more    made    first    lord  of  the 
admiralty.     The  gifts,  however,  were 
made  without  reference  to  persons  or 
party,  and   came  chiefly  from  those 
who  would  much  rather  have  had  every 
department  of  the  government  in  other 
hands.     Sir  James  Lowther,  for  ex- 
ample, afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
presented  to  the  king  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  rigged,  manned,  victualled, 
and  ready  for  sea,  altogether  at  his 
own  expense.     Great  as  was  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in   Keppel,  it  certainly 
did  not  extend  to  those  who  acted  with 
him,  and  it  at  no  time  exceeded  that 
which  was  reposed  in   Lord  Howe, 
who  it  was  well  known  would  be,  and 
in  a  very  little  time  was,  his  successor. 
The  coalition  ministry,  unpopular  from 
the  first,  held  together  for  some  six 
months,  when,  defeated  on  Fox's  India 
bill,  it  was  broken  up,  and   Keppel 
from  that  time  ceased  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs.     His  health  having 
been  long  impaired,  he  was  ordered, 
as  the  only  hope  of  recovery,  to  pass 
a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe.     He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Naples,  but 
deriving  no  benefit  from  his  stay  there^ 
returned  in  the  following  spring  to 
England,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1786,  he  closed  a  life  which  had 
been,  almost  every  day  of  it,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  looking  back  to  the  career  of 
Keppel,  we  are  most  of  all  struck 
by  the  fact,  that  in  making  so  great 
a  character,  he  owed  nothing  to  for- 
tune. Had  he  been  taken  nrom  be- 
fore the  mast,  he  could  not  have 
earned  each  step  of  his  rank  more 
fairly.  He  lost  by  shipwreck  one 
of  the  first  frigates'  he  commanded^ 
was  made  a  prisoner,  gained  as  leader 
no  brilliant  victory,  and  the  only  occa- 
fion  on  which  London  was  illuminated 


for  him,  was  on  his  acquittal  when 
tried  for  treachery  and  incompetence. 
Other  heroes  have  their  names  coupled 
with  ever  memorable  conquests,  and 
besides  their  genius  and  valour  may 
be  said  to  have  had  what  is  phrased 
u  good  fortune."  Keppel,  their  peer 
in  grade,  classed  by  long  consent  of 
the  profession  with  its  first  ornaments, 
gained  his  coronet,  and  what  is  more, 
his  fame,  not  in  consequence  of  good 
fortune,  but  bv  solid  acquirements  and 
sterling  qualities  in  despite  of  it.  rThis 
gives  a  new  character  to  the  memoir 
of  his  life,  and  clothes  it  with  a  moral 
of  universal  application. 

In  closing  our  paper,  we  are' bound  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
Honi  and  Kev.  Mr.  Keppel.  No  more 
accomplished  naval  writer  has  appeared 
before  the  public,  and  few  have  com- 
bined in  the  same  degree,  the  pure 
style  of  a  scholar  with  the  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  seaman ; 
for  he  has  served  for  years  in  the 
navy.  His  volumes  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  hb  acquaintance  with  the 
details,  the  interests,  and  the  history 
of  the  service,  and  abound,  as  our 
references  show,  with  most  pleasing 
illustrations  of  characters  connect- 
ed with  it.  While  we  give  the 
praise  he  merits,  we  must  qualify  it 
with  what  is  to  the  full,  as  just- 
There  is  rather  too  much  of  a  poli- 
tical tone  in  the  work,  and  the  stan^ 
dard  life  of  a  great  naval  character 
ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free 
from  this:  that,  however,  may  pass, 
for  it  is  nowhere  offensive.  But  more 
important  is  our  objection  that  the 
work  is  far  too  large.  One  volume, 
somewhat  thinner  than  either  of  his 
two  would  have  made  the  work  more 
popular  than  it  ever  can  be  as  it  is. 
He  may  in  a  future  edition  leave  out 
much  of  the  correspondence  without 
loss  of  interest,  reduce  his  intermina^ 
ble  account  of  the  court-martial,  spare 
us  the  Speaker's  speeches  on  giving 
thanks  to  Keppel,  and  nearly  all  about 
debates  in  parliament,  and  cancel  the 
full-drawn  copies  of  instructions  which 
no  one  will  ever  read.  Let  him  do 
this,  and  a  little  more,  and  we  shaU 
then  have  as  well  written,  as  engag- 
ing, as  instructive^  and  as  popular  a 
book  of  naval  biography  as  ever  issued 
from  the  press. 
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ZABLAND    AND    ITS   EVLBM.^ 


Ibelahd  has  long  been  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  labouring  under  a 
troublesome  and  complicated  diseascy 
which  ha5  been  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  quackery  which  attempted  to 
cure  it.  Her  real  evils  were  far  from  be- 
ing deeply-seated  or  irremediablci  but 
tbey  have  been  made  truly  formidable 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  conceited  moun- 
tebanks who  prescribed  for  her.  A 
fertile  soil,  navigable  rivers,  commo- 
dious and  sheltered  harbours,  a  genial 
climate^  and  a  position  upon  the  globe 
most  happily  adapted  for  commerce 
with  the  east  and  west*  in  the  bands 
of  a  people  of  extraordinary  quickness 
and  energy,  and  favoured  by  the  pro- 
tecting marine  of  the  greatest  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  failed 
to  secure  for  Ireland  the  advantages, 
either  social  or  national*  which  would, 
assuredly,  have  long  since  been  realized 
by  almost  any  other  civilized  race  of 
men.  Why  is  this  ?  Partly  because  of 
the  nationiu  temperament,  which  dis- 
poses our  people  less  to  accumulate  than 
to  enjoy  ;  partly,  because  of  those  diffe- 
rences of  race  and  creed,  which  dis- 
criminate, and  range  off  into  hostile 
factions,  those  whose  united  efforts 
might  otherwise  have  been  combined 
for  their  common  good.  We  are,  com- 
paratively poor  and  miserable,  because 
we  have  not  only  been  indifferent  to 
our  real  interests,  but  more  intent 
upon  annoying  each  other,  than  upon 
objects  which  might  contribute  to  the 
national  improvement.  Papist  and 
Protestant,  native  and  sassenach,  these 
are  the  spell-words  of  that  unhallowed 
incantation  by  which  our  poor  coun- 
try has  been  turned  from  a  land  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  into  one  of  ad- 
Tersity  and  discord.  And  the  ques- 
tion for  the  statesman  is,  by  what 
means,  compatibly  with  the  security 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  at 
large,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
evils  flowing  from  this  unhappy  state 
•f  things  is  to  be  found? . 

The  writer*  whose  pages  are  at  pre- 
lent  before  us,  and  to  which  this  paper 


will  hare  reference,  is  one  of  those 
clever,    flippant    speculators*    whose 
abilities  are  rated  at  the  very  highest 
by  themselves,  and  who  are  never  pre- 
vented, by  any  distrust  of  their  powers, 
from  pronouncing,  ex  cathedra^  upon 
questions  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated, and  respecting  which,  a  wise 
reserve  would  well  become  more  capa- 
ble inquirers.   The  whole  state  of  Ire- 
land, past  and  present*  is  open  to  bis 
exploring  glance,  and  for  every  evil, 
both  moral  and  political,  by  which  it 
has  at  any  time  been  afflicted,  he  has, 
or  would  have  had,  an  infallible  spe- 
cific.    **  Fools,"  we  are  told,  "  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.**     And 
ready  reckoners  in  politics*   like  the 
present  writer*  whose  presumption  is 
the  only  guarantee  of  their  competency, 
are  furnished  with  pointed  and  antithe- 
tical prescriptions  for  every  imaginable 
disease  under  which  the  body  politic 
may  labour*  compared  with  which  the 
r^ular  physician  must  hide  his  dimi- 
nished head,  as  one  whose  antiquated 
theories  are  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  new  lights  of  his  more 
imposing  rival. 

The  designation  is  a  happy  one  by 
which  he  characterises  the  **  extreme 
gauche"  of  the  repeal  party.  He  calls 
them ''  the  Finn  nui  Coal  school  of 
Irish  politics.**  In  return,  we  would 
characterise  that  to  which  he  belongs 
as  the  Delia  Cruscan.  It  is  one  in 
which  sound  is  substituted  fbr  sense* 
and  glitter  of  antithesis  for  depth  of 
thought  or  weight  of  argument.  The 
"speciosa  voccAula  rerum**  consti- 
tutes the  thin  disguise  with  which 
that  party  conceals  their  hollow  plau- 
sibilities. Commonplace,  in  a  holiday 
dress,  tricked  out  in  sentimental  libe- 
ralism* is  the  ordinary  habit  in  which 
writers  of  this  class  *'  fret  and  stmt" 
their  hour  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life,  inflated  with  all  the  self-im- 
portance of  those  who  are  puffed 
np  with  half  knowledge.  Thev  are 
great  finder^  of  "  mares*  nests*  and 
advertise  their  disooveries  with  a  char- 


*  Ireland  and  its  Rulers  since  1629.  Part  First, 
iper-street,  Cavendish-square.    1843. 
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latan  pomposity  and  absurdity,  which 
too  frequently,  with  those  who  either 
are  incapable,  or  dislike  the  trouble  of 
thinkinff  for  themselves,  accredits  their 
pretensions. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us  if  we 
advert  with  bitterness  to  these  mischie- 
vous empirics ;  as  our  conviction  is,  that 
by  no  class  of  men  have  more  evils  been 
inflicted  upon  Ireland.   They  have,  un- 
happily, possessed  address  and  plausi- 
bility enough  to  procure  a  practical  ac- 
ceptance for  their  recommendations ; 
and  measure  after  measure  has  been 
adopted  at  their  instance,  which  wis- 
dom would  have  set  aside,  and  which 
experience  very  soon  proved  to  be 
either  mischievous  or   delusive.      It 
was  a  happy  phrase  of  O'ConnelFs 
when  he  designated  a  young  chief  se- 
cretary in  this  country  as  a  ''  shave- 
beggar."     The  allusion  was  to   the 
tyro   barbers,  who   qualify  for   their 
calling  by  practising,  gratis,  upon  the 
chins  of  tne  pennyless,  who    cannot 
afford  to  pay  them  their  fee.  These  lat- 
ter willingly  run  the  chance  of  a  little 
accidental  blood-letting  from  the  te- 
merarious  operator,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  clean  riddance  of  their  hir- 
sute appendage,  which  is  sometimes 
felt  as  an  intolerable  inconvenience. 
But  in  this  case,  it  is  their  own  free 
choice  to  submit  to  the  operation,  the 
risk  of  which  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  its  benefit.     No  such  option 
is  permitted  to  us.     To  the  blood- 
letting we  must  submit,  while  we  are 
inwardly  conscious  that  we  shall  never 
enjoy   the   promised  advantage.     In 
truth,  the  emptiness  of  such  projec- 
tors as  the  present  writer  may  be  said 
fairly  to  represent,  is  in  exact  oropor-^ 
tion  to  their  pretensions.     And  when, 
in  this  world  of  ours^  impudent  pre- 
tension has  to  contend  with  modest 
ability,  it  is  cure  to  bear  the  palm. 
To  how  many  hundreds  will  the  mise- 
vable  stuff,  which  we  read  with  indig- 
aant  scorn,  appear  clear  and  convinc- 
ing argument ;  and  how  many,  even 
of  our  practicikl  statesmen,  wUl  give 
a  ready  acceptance  to  views  and  to 
principles,  when   dressed  up   in  the 
plausible  generalities  of  the  superficial 
thinker,  whioh,  if  carried  into  prac- 
tical operation,  would  only  aggravate^ 
ten-fold,  the  p^uliar  evils  under  which 
we  labour,  and  do  a  fearful  amount  of 
damage  to  the  empire  at  large. 

As  we  have  a)reMly  intimated,  of 


Ireland  it  may  be  said,  that  two  na- 
tions struggle  in  her  womb.  And  it 
is  very  true  that  the  convulsions  by 
which  we  have  been  disturbed,  have 
arisen  from  the  strife  between  them. 
The  mountebank  who  can  see  thus 
far,  without  seeing  either  higher  or 
farther,  imagines  that  he  prescribes  a 
perfect  remedy  when  he  says,  "  Come, 
let  us  all  be  unanimous.*'  The  philo- 
sopher, who  has  been  C3nfirmed  in  the 
belief  of  a  wisely  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
contemplating  the  naked  fact.  He 
asks  himself  why  it  is  that  things  in 
this  country  have  been  so  ordered.  Is 
it  a  mere  accident  that  an  English  in- 
terest has  been  established  in  Ireland, 
and  that  English  laws  and  English  i»> 
stitutions  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  barbarous  usages  which  before  pre- 
vailed? If  he  should  be  satisfied  that, 
upon  the  whole,  wise  and  good  pur- 
poses have  been  answered  by  the  an« 
nexation  of  the  one  country  to  the 
other,  he  will  modestly  and  reverently 
pursue  the  inquiry,  and  endeavour  still 
further  to  discover  how  the  advan- 
tages of  British  connexion  may  be 
still  more  improved,  and  the  further 
benefits  which  may  possibly  be  deri- 
vable from  a  still  closer  identification 
of  the  two  nations. 

In  Ireland,  not  only  have  two  na- 
tions been  at  variance,  but  two  sets 
of  principles  have  been  at  issue,  Thb 
latter,  or  latent,  fact  is  but  too  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently clear-sighted  to  see  the  former ; 
and  who  are,  accordingly,  led  to  at- 
tempt an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  by 
a  compromise  between  the  combatants, 
which,  end  how  it  may,  must  still  for 
ever  keep  them  divided  ;  and  who  ne- 
ver  thina  of  recommending  a  course 
by  which  the  better  system  must  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  worse,  and  the 
internal  cause  of  strife  and  disunion 
being  thus  removed,  that  state  of  repose 
would  be  produced  which  could  alone 
be  permanent  or  even  desirable. 

Let  us '  look  at  this  antagonism 
ih  some  of  its  earlier  staffes,  when 
British  was  contending  with  Brehon 
laws  and  usages.  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  advantages  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  latter  ?  Does  any  wise  man  lament 
that  the  one  system,  with  all  its  rude 
und  harbarous  a^iuncts,  has  beooms) 
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obsolete^  and  that  the  other  continues 
to  prevail;  thus,  in  that  important 
particular,  identifying  as  one  a  people 
who  wcre^before  so  miserably  divided? 
No.  Looking  back  upon  events,  we 
all  see  that  it  was  providentially  ordered 
that  darkness  and  barbarism  should 
give  way  to  light  and  civilization ; 
that  there  was  a  moral  law  by  which 
the  one  should  decrease,  and  the  other 
should  increase.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  sapient  policy  of  the  quid- 
nunc or  the  mountebank,  if  such  an 
animal  existed  at  the  time,  when  the 
utrife  was  at  its  highest  ?  He  would 
recommend  a  compromise  between  the 
systems ;  and  thus  not  only  arrest  the 
civilizing  influences  which  were  on 
their  march,  but  stereotype  into  an 
incorrigible  permanency  the  waning 
barbarism  which  was  upon  its  depar- 
ture. Nor  would  the  strife  be  even  then 
extinguished.  Whatever  remained  of 
the  one  system  would  still  be  at  inter- 
nal war  with  whatever  was  permitted 
of  the  other ;  and  any  concord  which 
might  result,  would  be  rather  that  of 
constrained  and  unnatural  accommo- 
dation, than  of  spontaneous  and  har« 
iBonious  Agreement. 

Here  the  experiment  has  been  made* 
and  the  success  has  been  complete. 
The  Br  ebon  law  has  disappeared — clan- 
ship and  chieftaincy  have  been  super- 
seded by  magisterial  authority — and 
the  Pale  embraces  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Is  this  a  course  of  things  which  we 
would  willingly  have  reversed  ?  Could 
we  easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  aoj 
project  by  which  the  better  system 
would  be  let  or  hindered,  or  its  pro- 
gressive development  prevented  ?  As- 
suredly not.  And  may  we  not  derive 
a  light  from  what  has  been  accom- 
plished already,  by  which  we  should  be 
securely  guided  respecting  much  that 
may  be  hoped  for  in  future  ?  As  far 
as  the  nations  are  yet  divided,  it  is, 
we  may  be  sure,  from  an  antagonism 
of  principles — the  one  or  the  other  of 
which  must  ultimately  prevail.  Our 
wisdom  would  be  to  discover  which  it 
is  most  desirable  should  prevail,  and 
to  take  especial  care  that  by  no  narrow 
or  perverse  policy  the  expansion  and 
prevalence  of  the  better  principle  be 
counteracted. 

How  do  the  nations  now  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other?  They  are  no 
longer  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
sUve.     They  are  no  longer  in  the 


relation  of  conqaeror  and  conquered. 
Every  disabling  statute  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
nas  taken  an  erect  and  independent 
attitude,  and  been  received  within  the 
portals  of  the  constitution.  He  stands 
differenced  from  his  brother  Protes- 
tant, or  his  brother  Englishman,  only 
in  the  article  of  religion. 

Wg  are  not  here  to  dispute  about 
creeds ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  the  political  facU  that  the 
miyoi'itj  of  ^^  people  of  this  country 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  supersti« 
tion  which  perverts  or  obstructs  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Judging  from 
analog}',  what  would  be  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  a  wise  and  righteous 
government  in  such  a  case  ?  To  make 
an  alliance  with  that  superstition,  by 
which  it  might  be  confirmed  in  its 
pernicious  ascendancy,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  the  aid  of  its  priests,  the 
people  might,  in  civil  matters,  be  ren- 
dered more  obedient  ?  No.  The  wise 
and  the  righteous  ruler  will  seek  by 
no  disabling  statutes  to  restrain  the 
free  profession  of  religious  opinion ; 
but  neither  will  he  extend  his  aid  to 
give  a  permanency  to  a  d^^ading  su- 
perstition beyond  that  to  which  it  may 
be  providentially  predestined.  He  will 
abstain  cautiously  firom  all  intermed- 
dling with  it.  He  will  let  it  alone ; 
thus  leaving  it  to  the  operation  of 
those  natural  causes,  by  which,  in  an 
age  and  country  like  our  own,  it  is 
divinely  ordered  that  the  circle  of  light 
should  gradually  gain  upon  the  circle 
of  darkness.  He  will  take  care  to 
secure  for  that  enlightened  establish-- 
ment,  which  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  state,  all  its  proper  advan- 
tages. He  will  use  his  best  endeavourt 
that  its  offices  are  filled  by  none  but 
those  who  are  likely  to  reflect  credit 
upon  them ;  and  that  its  divine  com- 
mission is  divinely  executed,  in  that 
spirit  not  only  of  earnestness  and  lealt 
but  of  peace  and  love,  in  which  it  was 
said, ''  Go,  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations."  He  will  take  care  that  the 
education  of  the  rising  generatioo 
shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  under  their 
influence,  and  that  as  much  as  possibk 
may  be  done  to  aid  in  the  inculcatioa 
of  the  lessons  they  are  commanded  to 
teach,  by  authority,  by  encourage* 
ment,  and  by  example.  Acting  thnst 
he  will  best  contribute  to  the  derdop* 
ment  of  that  better  system  orer  wUeh 
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it  is  his  privilege  to  preside,  while  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
gradual  decaj  of  that  antagonist  sys- 
tem to  which  it  was  opposed,  until  it 
melts  from  a  substance  to  a  shadow, 
and,  finally,  **  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind/' 
It  is  our  fixed  persuasion,  that  if  this 
course  were  pursued,  the  Brehon  has 
not  been  more  completely  superseded 
by  British  law,  than  would  popery,  as 
it  is  at  present  professed,  by  that  mild 
and  enlightened  form  of  scriptural 
Christianity  which  is  enshrined  in  the 
articles  and  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Whether  this  course  has  ever  been 
pursued,  the  reader  needs  not  to  be 
mformed.  The  writer  before  us  re- 
joices in  the  liberalism  by  which  it  was 
set  aside.  The  followmg  is  his  re- 
sume of  the  merits  of  Lord  Stanley, 
when  chief  secretary  of  Ireland : — 

"  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
smote  the  orange  party  to  the  ground. 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Plunket  had 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  orange- 
men.  In  putting  an  end  to  the  orange 
processions,  ana  vigorously  directing 
the  whole  force  of  the  executive  against 
those  illegal  societies,  ho  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  Ire- 
land has  received. 

*'  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
took  means  to  prevent  the  [>ackin^  of 
juries.  Lord  Alorpetb  and  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen  only  trod  in  the  rente  which 
Lord  Stanley  had  struck  out. 

**  He  estaolished  the  system  of  na- 
tional education  on  a  wise  and  eouitable 
basis,  and  boldly  confronted  the  un- 
reasoning bigotry  of  the  fanatical  cler- 
gymen of  both  religions.  By  this 
measure  he  extinguished  the  system  of 
proselytizing,  that  had  been  the  bane 
of  society  in  Ireland. 

**  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
grappled  with  the  evil  of  an  overerown 
church  establishment,  and  though  ne  did 
not  go  so  far  as  was  desirable,  he  con- 
siderably reduced  the  number  of  Pro- 
testant bishops,  and  brought  the  esta- 
blishment within  more  reasonable  dimen* 
sions. 

'*  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  minis- 
ter he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical resources  of  the  country.  Under 
bis  auspices  the  Irish  board  of  works 
was  estabBsbed— ih«  means  of  inter- 
course between  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  improved  and  enlarged, 
and  the  Shannon  navigation  was  tMea 
up  by  government. 

*'  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
Vol.  XXIL—No.  131. 


did  not  allow  the  Irish  bench  or  bar  to 
bully  him.  When  Baron  Smithes  con- 
dnct  was  brought  before  parliament,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  was  read  with 
dismay  by  the  Irish  judges  '  of  the  right 
sort.**' 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  painful 
topics  which  this  extract  suggests,  nor 
do  we  cite  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  showing  the  animus  of 
this  writer,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

With  respect  to  the  orange  proces- 
sions act,  as  that  is  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  many  words.  It  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  assemblages  of  the  loyal, 
who  were  thereby  prevented  from  the 
customary  demonstrations  on  the  days 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  those 
events  to  which  we  owe  the  security  of 
our  religion  and  libertv.  We  do  not 
deny  that  it  was  regarded  with  morti- 
fication by  one  party,  and  with  an 
insolent  and  malignant  joy  by  the  other ; 
and  so  far  the  writer  before  os  is  jus- 
tified in  panegyrising  its  noble  author. 
But  Lord  Stanley  himself  may  now  be 
of  opinion  that  his  act  would  have  been 
quite  as  effectual,  if  it  had  been  leas 
exclusive,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
less  deserved  the  character  of  an  en- 
lightened statesman,  if  its  proviuons 
and  penalties  had  been  directed  against 
all  processions,  of  whatever  party f  which 
had  a  tendency  to  create  disturbance. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  arrange-, 
ment,  the  instances  are,  alas !  too  nu- 
merous and  too  flagrant  in  which  it  has 
worked  ilL  We  believe  that  no  honest 
man  of  any  party  will  now  be  found  to 
say,  that  partizanship  has  not  prevailed 
in  the  jury-box  to  a  degree  unknown 
before ;  and  that  offenders  notoriooslj 
ffuilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
nave  escaped  the  due  reward  of  their 
deeds,  because  of  an  aooomplice  who 
refused  to  consent  with  his  brother 
jurors  in  bring^g  in  a  righteous 
verdict. 

The  national  edacation  system,  fbr 
which  Lord  Stanley  is  again  laoded^  is 
now  Terr  different  from  what  he  in- 
tended it  should  be.  It  has  fiuled 
miserably,  in  that  important  particular . 
for  the  sake  of  which  chiefly  it  was 
established — ^namely,  as  a  means  of 
united  education ;  and  all  the  evils  have 
been  realised  which  those  who  objected 
to  it  predicted  «s  its  ineyitable  oonse- 
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quence.  The  efficient  control  of  the 
^ucation  of  the  country  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  transferred  to 
those  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  With  what  effect  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  the  security  of 
British  connexion,  let  the  present  agi- 
tation for  the  repeal  of  the  union  telL 
The  Romish  priests  are  almost  to  a 
man  repealers.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
their  prelates  is  an  avowed  and  deter- 
mined repealer ;  and  has  declared  it 
his  fixed  intention  to  congregate  the 
children  of  his  communion  mto  his 
chapels,  emd  to  suspend  all  other  instruc- 
tion, until  they  shall  have  been  taught 
by  his  priests  to  resent  as  a  national 
indignity  what  is  called  the  baleful  act 
of  union.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  sowing 
dragons*  teeth  ?  From  such  instruction 
and  such  instructors  what  prospect  is 
there  of  tranquillity  or  order  ?  Yet 
such  are  the  hands  mto  which  the  sys- 
tem for  the  training  of  the  youthful 
feneration  in  the  way  they  should  go 
as  been  placed  I  And  for  a  system 
thus  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  irre- 
mediable evil,  the  noble  secretary  for 
the  colonies  is  be-praised,  as  one  who 
Was  above  the  narrow  notions  which 
prevailed  before  his  day,  and  who  saw 
beyond  the  hood-winlced  mortals  who 
l^aid  consented  to  leave  the  education  of 
the  people  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  established  clergy  I 

We  perceive  that  some  wretched 
national  schoolmasters,  who  attended 
at  repeal  meetings,  have  been  dis- 
missed. But  if  nothing  further  be 
done,  this  is  mere  mockery.  Will  their 
patrons,  the  popish  priests,  by  whom 
thev  were  appomted,  be  deprived  of 
their  power  ?  If  not,  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  to  dislike 
the  fruit,  while  we  persbt  in  culti- 


vating the  tree.  In  all  this,  we  fully 
acknowledge  that  a  writer  who  hates 
the  Established  Church,  and  who  re- 
gards it  as  a  monster  grievance, 
must  see  much  to  commend.  To  such 
a  man,  the  injurious  contumely  with 
which  its  clergy  have  been  regarded 
must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  delight. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  noble 
lord  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  this 
high  satisfaction,  iust  now  regards  his 
finished  work  with  the  same  unmixed 
complacency.  He  cannot  but  see  that 
it  has  worked  ill — at  least  very  diffe- 
rently from  what  he  intended  ;  and 
our  belief  is,  that,  with  his  present 
experience,  the  noble  lord  would  be 
as  slow  to  commit  himself  to  such  a 
measure,  as  those  for  whose  especial 
behoof  it  was  intended  are  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  an  instrument 
by  which  the  work  of  faction,  in  its 
worst  form,  may  be  more  effectually 
done,  than  by  any  other  which  could 
be  placed  in  their  hands. 

Nor  could  it  be  said,  when  this 
measure  was  parsed,  that  the  people 
were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  more  scriptural 
schools.  The  contrary  was  the  fact 
We  have  looked  with  some  care  into 
documents  which  throw  a  light  upon 
this  subject  which  cannot  mislead,  and 
we  find,  that  from  1811  to  1824,  the. 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  scriptural  instruction  was  not 
given,  was  something  less  than  three- 
fold— that  in  schools  of  a  scriptural 
character,  something  more  than  thir- 
teen fold.  So  utterly  baseless  was  the 
assertion — so  perseveringly  and  un- 
scrupulously made — that  the  Romanist 
population  were  unwilling  to  receive 
instruction  in  schools  in  which  the 
Bible  was  read.*  We  grant  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  very  adverse  to 
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*  "About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Scripturesj  as  we  were  led  to  believe,  were  not  read 
in  so  many  as  six  hundred  schools  in  Ireland ;  while  at  present,  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained and  stated  in  our  second  report,  they  have  found  their  way  into  6,056  daily 
schools,  independent  of  1,045  Sunday  schools — in  all  into  above  8,000  schools.'*—* 
Letter  of  J,  L,  Foster  and  J,  Oiasrford^  appended  to  ninth  report  on  education. 

The  reader  will  tee  that  the  above  (600  into  8,000)  shows  that  scriptural  schools* 
had  increased  thirteen-fold.    In  the  second  report  on  educatioa  we  find  the  fol* 

lowing  I— 

**  The  following  table  ezhilnts  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  education,  as  It  appeared 
to  the  GoBunission  in  1811,  and  as  it  stood  in  1824,  according  to  the  returns  made 

t9  us:-^ 

'*  Total  number  of  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  4>600 ;  1824,  11,82$." 
A  proportion,  the  reader  will  see,  of  about  1  to  2^,  while  the  proporHon  in  scrip- 
tural schools,  taking  them  atthe  dese  of  1811, 60(Ulla24>  ^000-14^  as  oii»  to  a  Hide 
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such  schools  ; — adverse,  we  will  grant, 
in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
We  will  grant  also,  that  the  Socinian, 
the  inBdeL,  the  kiln- dried  popish  gen- 
tleman, whose  religious  faith  had  eva- 
porated, leaving  a  residuum  of  bitter 
political  hatred  behind,  which  delighted 
to  manifest  itself  in  virulent  hostility 
towards  the  Established  Church,  were 
all  in  ecstacj  at  a  project  which  pro- 
mised them  so  many  unexpected  ad- 
vantages. But  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic  people  were  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  it,  ani  would, 
if  let  alone,  have  been  well  content  to 
continue  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren at  the  various  schools,  whether 
under  the  Hibernian  School  Society, 
the  Kildare-place  Society,  or  the  As- 
sociation for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
where  they  had  been  receiving  a  good 
education.  Yet  such  was  the  time 
chosen  for  the  change  of  system,  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  it  was  like  placing  the  children 
of  Valentine  under  the  tuteUge  of 
Orson  I 

The  next  ground  for  eulogy  of  the 
noble  lord  is,  his  sweeping  suppression 
of  Irish  episcopal  sees.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  measure.  Perhaps  the 
noble  lord  himself  does  not  now  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  wise  one.  It  has, 
undoubtedly,  been  felt  by  the  estab- 
lishment as  ''  a  heavy  blow,  and  great 
discouragement."  For  the  adversaries 
of  the  establishment  it  has  gratified 
hatred,  without  propitiating  discon- 
tent ;  but  to  the  poor,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  suppressed 
sees,  and  who  constantly  benefitted  by 
episcopal  bounty,  it  has  been  regarded, 
we  believe,  as  an  unmixed  evil.  Let 
any  one  ask,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferns,  whether  there  is  any  great  re- 
joicing that  the  episcopal  palace  has 
become  the  house  of  a  burly  and  sub- 
stantial fturmer?  Let  any  one  visit 
the  district  of  Killala,  and  he  will 
hear  with  what  poignant  grief  the  poor 
Roman  Catholics  speak  of  the  good 
man,  whose   Christian  liberality  was 


ever  ready  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
from  whose  charitable  door  the  poor 
were  never  sent  empty  away.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  that  hatred  of  the 
Saxon,  that  hostility  to  an  heretical 
establishment,  which  a  Romuh  priest- 
hood cherish  at  their  heart's  core,  and 
which,  if  writers  like  the  present  do 
not  sympathize  with,  they  can  regard 
with  considerable  indulgence  ?  That, 
we  acknowledge,  was  fuUv  gratified 
by  what  was  done,  and  which  was  re- 
garded but  as  an  instalment  of  what 
was  to  follow.  Anthony  Blake  chuck- 
led with  delight — Doctor  Murrav  eja- 
culated pious  gratitude — MacHsIe,  the 
roaring  Typhon  of  the  west,  was  loud 
in  his  expressions  of  ferocious  satisfac- 
tion, that  a  shock  had  been  given  to 
the  Anglican  heresy  which  it  could 
not  long  survive.  If  it  was  any  part 
of  Lord  Stanley's  policy  to  gratify  or 
to  multiply  such  feelings,  his  measure 
has  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  he 
would  repudiate  such  an  intention,  he 
must  decline  the  eulogy  of  his  too  com- 
plimentary admirer. 

To  pursue  the  idea  of  the  two  na- 
tions, or  rather  the  two  sets  of  prin- 
ciples, which  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
antagonism.  Lord  Stanley's  acts,  when 
connected  with  a  Whig  administration, 
had  been  to  weaken  the  ascendancy  of 
the  higher  and  better  prinoiplesy  which 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  prevail, 
and  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of 
their  opposites  by  imparting  to  them  a 
factitious  vigour,  by  which  their  natural 
decay  must  be  sensibly  retarded.  It 
was,  as  if  a  physician,  by  feeding  a 
disease  for  which  nature  had  provided 
an  appropriate  remedy,  sought  to  baf- 
fle the  vis  medicatrix  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Popery,  with  Maynooth  for  its 
source,  and  the  National  Board  at  its 
back,  thus  employing  the  wealth  of 
Protestantism  for  the  furtherance  of 
its  ends,  is  very  different  from  Popory 
when  left  to  its  own  resources ;  and 
whatever  thus  augments  its  power  of 
resisting  the  inroads  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, must  defeat,  pro  tanto,  the  ob- 
jects which  the  enlightened  statesman 


more  than  13.    Thus  schools  increase  in  less  than  a  three-fold  proportion ;  scriptu- 
ral schools  in  more  than  a  thirteen-Told. 

The  increase  of  scholars  in  the  general  schools  was  pretty  much  in  corresponnSUee 
with  the  increase  of  schools  :~<*  Scholars  in  181 1, 200,000 ;  in  1824,  d60,549,"-.O9t 
quite  three  times  as  many,  but  nu>rt  than  two-and-a-half  tinws.  . 
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and  the  true  Christian  should  have 
most  at  hearty  namelyf  the  gradual 
spread  of  a  pure  scriptural  faith  through 
wXX  classes  of  the  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  Lord  Stanley  is 
now^  a  wiser  man^  and  that  the  exhihi- 
tions  which  the  popish  clergy  have  re- 
cently made  of  ferocious  anti- Anglican 
antipathies,  will  not  encourage  him  to 
■favour  any  further  measures  bv  which 
their  power  would  be  increased,  used, 
as  doubtless  it  would  be,  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire. 

The  principal  object  of  the  writer 
before  us  is  to  recommend  the  payment 
by  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests— and  that,  not  in  any  stinted 
measure,  but  upon  a  large  and  liberal 
scale,  such  as  he  conceives  must  attract 
into  the  service  of  that  church  a  very 
different  class  of  persons  from  those  by 
whom  the  priestly  ofBce  is  at  present 
filled.  What  could  a  British  minister 
propose  to  himself  by  consenting  to 
such  an  act  ?  To  retard  the  fall  of  a 
sinking  superstition,  whose  very  plunges 
-and  contortions  at  the  present  moment 
would  indicate  that  it  is  very  near  to 
•its  latter  end  ?  Is  that  his  business  ? 
•  Is  it  his  business  to  prevent  the  scrip- 
tural illumination  which  exists  amongst 
us  from  producing  its  due  effect  upon 
priestly  tyranny,  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  spirituad  darkness  ?  Is  it  his 
business  thus  to  prove  his  indifference 
to  truth  and  falsehood — or  rather  his 
preference  for  falsehood,  when  by  its 
means  he  may  hope  to  accomplish  some 
political  object,  or  gain  some  temporal 
end  ?  We  greatly  err,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready felt  in  high  places  that  there  has 
been  somewhat  too  much  of  this.  Ex- 
perience must  have  been  lost  upon 
ministers,  if  it  has  not  proved  to  them 
that  every  attempt  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  made  to  gain  political  advantages, 
by  giving  countenance  and  endowment 
to  the  priesthood  of  a  hostile  creed, 
has  ended  in  disappointment.  What 
has  been  the  result  of  the  experiment 
of  Maynoothy  from  which  far  wiser 
men  than  the  present  writer  confidently 
expected  gpreat  things  ?  Will  any  one 
pretend  that  the  pre^ctions  of  its 
founders  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
it  has  given  to  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land a  peace-loving,  unpolitical,  anti- 
Jacobinical  clergy  ?  So  far  from  it, 
that  its  warmest  advocates  now  g^ve  it 
up,  as  a  system  which  has  wrought, 
and  which  must  work  great  evil.  Even 


the  present  writer  feels  that  it  is  not 
to  he  defended  as  it  is,  while  he  strangely 
■imagines,  or  pretends  to  imagine,  that 
the  defect  is  in  the  smallness  of  the 
endowment,  which  does  not  attract 
into  the  service  of  the  establishment  a 
higher  class  of  professors  than  those 
who  at  present  fill  its  chairs.  Only 
let  large  and  liberal  salaries  be  given, 
he  says,  and  you  will  have  eminent 
men  embracing  the  vocation  of  tutors 
in  the  Romish  college,  by  whom  the 
minds  of  the  rising  priesthood  will  be 
far  better  instructed  than  they  are,  or 
can  be,  under  the  present  system. 
Indeed!  men  of  greater  intellectual 
power  are  not  likely  to  be  enslaved  by 
the  dogmas  of  popery ;  and  if  they 
merely  pretend  to  embrace  these  dog- 
mas, like  too  many  of  the  continenUl 
professors,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolu- 
ments, the  case  would  only  be  made 
worse.  Superstition  would  thus  be 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  infidelity, 
and  the  result  would  be  an  envenomed 
Jacobinism,  compared  with  which  all 
former  religious  bigotry  would  have  a 
character  of  mildness  and  toleration. 
But  priests  of  a  different  stamp  from 
the  present  race  are  also  to  be  recruited 
into  the  service  of  popery,  by  a  higher 
scale  of  remuneration  than  they  at 
present  enjov.  Our  fixed  conviction 
IS  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  The 
class  at  present  filling  the  office  of 
priests  are  the  class  from  whom  that 
office  would  be  filled  under  any  imaffi- 
nable  change  of  curcumstances  by 
which  their  temporal  condition  might 
be  improved.  That  there  is  not  a 
higher  class  of  men  amongst  them  at 
present  does  not  arise  from  any  want 
of  emolument.  Their  average  income 
is  greater,  considerably,  than  that  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  even  eranting  that  some  few 
amongst  theur  gentry  might  be  induced 
to  take  holy  orders,  what  could  their 
influence  effect  amidst  the  mass  of 
insolent  vulgarity  and  ignorance  by 
which  they  would  be  surrounded  ? 
We  remember  well  the  late  Dr.  Eve- 
rard,  titular  archbishop  of  CasheL  He 
was  as  refined  and  polished  in  his 
manners,  as  he  was  mild  and  gentle 
as  a  theologian,  and  his  heart's  desire 
was  to  maintain  a  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
who  were  his  neiriibours.  Bat  how 
was  this  regarded  oy  hii  aum  mMede  r 
He  wu  denomioed  and  vilified  ij  the 
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more  zealous  amongst  them,  exposed  to 
public  scorn  and  contumely,  and  so 
worried  by  the  continual  strife  and 
turmoil  in  which  he  was  kept,  that  his 
life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he 
died,  we  believe,  of  a  broken  heart. 
Poor  encouragement  this  to  a  gentle^ 
man  to  enter  into  holy  orders  in  the 
Romish  church  in  Ireland ! 

No  ;  the  mass  to  be  operated  upon 
is  too  large  ever  to  be  sensibly  affected 
by  the  very  few  refined  and  enlightened 
individuals  who  would  become  Irish 
Roman  Cutholic  priests,  in  the  event 
of  any  augmentation  of  their  present 
endowments.  No  such  project  should 
for  a  single  moment  be  entertained. 
To  be  misled  by  the  analogy  of  popery 
as  it  prevails  upon  the  Continent^ 
would  be  to  fall  under  a  grosM  delu- 
sion. There  it  is  not  viewed  in  con- 
trast with  such  a  system  as  the  Church 
of  England.  There  it  does  not  en- 
counter the  light  by  which  its  unsound- 
ness might  be  detected.  And  yet  even 
there^  let  any  one  who  has  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, or  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  amongst  the  Romish 
professors  abroad,  say,  whether  infi- 
delity does  not  frequently  mask  itself 
under  the  visor  of  orthodoxv,  and  hold 

Srecisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
Lomish  superstition,  which  the  philo- 
sophers of  heathen  times  held  with 
respect  to  the  prevailing  religious 
belief,  which  they  outwardly  counte- 
nanced while  they  inwardly  despised  ? 
If  this  be  so  upon  the  Continent^  how 
much  more  would  it  bo  the  case  in 
Ireland  ?  We  repeat,  a  more  utterly 
groundless  project  than  that  of  raiding 
the  character  of  popery  in  this  coun- 
try, by  improving  the  condition  of  its 
professors,  never  was  proposed.  The 
utmost  amount  of  any  thing  that  could 
be  done  would  be  to  perch  an  ant-hill 
of  respectability  upon  a  mountain  of 
vulgarity ;  to  add  to  a  bushel  of  infu- 
riate bigotry  a  grain  of  gentleness  and 
toleration.  It  would  resemble  an 
attempt  to  convert  a  dung-hill  into  a 
bed  of  perfume,  by  drenching  it  with 
a  few  bottles  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

But  there  is  another  question.  Sup- 
posing the  government  willing  to  give^ 
would  the  Romibh  clergy  be  willing  to 
take  a  stipendiary  allowance  ?  The 
present  writer  hints  that  all  their  ex- 
pressed reluctance  is  mere  make- 
believe;  and  that  it  could  be  easily 


• 

overcome,  if  the  temptation  was  suf- 
ficiently great,  and  if  government  took 
care  not  to  stipulate  for  any  services 
in  return,  which  might  cause  them  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  their 
fiocks.  In  all  this  he  may  or  may  not 
be  right.  The  matter  is  to  us  so 
utterly  indifferent,  that  we  do  not  even 
give  it  a  passing  thought.  It  may 
even  be  that  their  eagerness  for  the 
golden  prize  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  vehemence  with  which  all  desire 
of  it  is  disclaimed.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  work  before  us  in  which 
the  writer  threatens  them,  in  case 
they  should  prove  refractory,  with  a 
large  departure  of  the  better  classes 
from  their  faith,  to  which  we  would 
invite  particular  attention.  Having 
observed  that  by  means  of  a  liberal 
state-provision  their  character  would 
be  raised,  and  that  their  infiuence 
would  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  communion,  he  proceeds  :— 

'*  They  may  affect  to  despise  such 
ends — they  may  pretend  to  disregard 
the  Protestants,  their  feelings  and  tastes ; 
but  if  their  contempt  be  real,  and  not 
pretended,  then  they  are  short-sighted, 
and  do  not  clearly  understand  their  own 

fiosttion — no  I  nor  the  position  of  catho- 
icism  in  Ireland.  The  growing  race 
of  catholics  in  an  age  of  reading  and 
inqnirUt  will  care  little  for  the  high' 
toned  pretensions  of  a  body  of  men  not 
80  well  educated  as  themselves^ their 
superiors  only  in  the  extent  of  theit 
claims,  A  well-taught  and  refined  ca- 
tholic laity  will  not  have  much  defe- 
rence for  mere  church  pretensions. 
Thus  there  may  be  gradually  developed 
a  class  of  opinions  more  danererous  to 
catholicity  than  openly  avowea  Protes* 
tantism,  or  than  the  most  daring  philo- 
sophy. It  is  far  harder  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deal  with 
a  spreading  spirit  of  contemptuous  in- 
dinerentisin,  amongst  their  nominal  ad- 
herents, than  with  the  propagation  of  a 
schism  that  courts  the  light  of  day." 

Now  we  tell  this  clever  politico-polemic 
that  that  is  precisely  the  process  that 
is  going  on  at  present,  and  which, 
despite  any  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it,  must  go  on  until  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  gives  way  to  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  "  The  growing  race 
of"  Romanists,  who  are  miscalled '*  Ca- 
tholics, in  an  age  of  reading  and  in- 
quiry," will  become  gradually  eman- 
cipated from  the  spiritual  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  held ;  even  although 
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much  may  be  done,  by  unwise  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  state,  to 
give  a  superadded  plausibility  to  a 
glozing  system  of  errofi  and  thus 
retard  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  desired. 

Let  our  rulers  look  to  this,  and  not 
be  deceived  by  delusive  plausibilities, 
which  we  are  firmly  persuaded  are  re- 
garded with  inward  scorn  by  those 
who  use  them.  They  are  employed 
either  by  sceptics,  who  look  upon  all 
religions  as  so  many  different  aspects 
of  error,  and  who  flatter  themselves 
that  they  would  insure  religious  peace 
by  establishing,  by  means  of  temporal 
endowments,  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
between  them  ;  or  Jesuit  Romanists, 
who  know  full  well  that  no  such  effects 
as  they  predict  would  be  produced,  but 
who  confidently  hope  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  order  would  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  possession  of 
increased  emoluments,  no  matter  with 
what  view  they  might  be  conferred. 
The  British  statesman  would  deserve 
impeachment  who  suffered  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  them.  Let  him  hold 
steadily  on,  securing  its  due  advan- 
tages, and  giving  its  required  protec- 
tion, to  the  venerable  establishment 
confided  to  his  care,  and  he  will  have 
done  all  that  he  is  required,  or  even 
authorised,  to  do  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Let  all 
who  list  have  the  privilege  of  dissent- 
ing from  it.  Let  nothing,  even  for  one 
moment,  be  thought  of  which  could 
interfere  with  their  perfect  religious 
freedom.  Only  let  there  be  no  bounty 
given  to  dissent^  nor  let  any  thing  be 
said  or  done  which  could  imply  a  cul- 
pable indifferentism  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers. 

Dissent  is  often  the  purifying  ele- 
ment by  which  the  establishment  it- 
fielf  is  kept  in  order ;  it  is  often  the 
condiment  by  which  the  salt  of  the 
earth  is  prevented  from  losing  its  sa- 
Tour.  In  how  many  instances  would 
laxity^  or  latitudinarianism,  or  a  slug- 
gish indifference  prevail,  to  extinguish 
within  our  establishment  the  seeds  of 
spiritual  life,  if  not  counteracted  by 
the  homely  energy,  the  rough  vigour, 
the  salutary  irregularities,  by  which, 
in  one  form  or  another  of  dissent, 
■torpidity  is  awakened,  error  counter- 
acted, and  a  recurrence  to  scriptural 
standards  compelled  ?  But  it  may  be 
luldedf  dbsentf  to  be  thus  effectual^ 


must  be  free  dissent — dissent  which  is 
DO  trading  speculation  upon  emolu- 
ments— dissent  which  is  reaUy  a  reac- 
tion from  the  abuses  which  it  indicates, 
and  which,  when  those  abuses  are  cor- 
rected, will  purge  away  and  disappear. 
All  other  dissent  is  simulated  or  fac- 
tious ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man will  appear  in  a  cautious  absti- 
nence from  all  intermeddling  with  it. 
He  will  suffer  it  to  find  its  own  level, 
and  either  to  sink  or  to  rise  with  the 
enthusiasm  or  the  indifference  of  its 
votaries.  Voluntaryism  b  its  proper 
element,  within  which  it  may  be  safely 
suffered  to  disport  at  large.  Any 
endowment  of  it  will  not  only  taint 
its  nature,  and  interfere  with  its  pro- 
per efficacy  as  the  salutary  corrector 
of  a  diseased  establishment,  but  will 
give  a  fixedness  and  a  permanency  to 
schismatical  forms  of  religious  belief, 
which  would  not  otherwise  very  long 
survive  the  causes  which  had  called 
them  into  existence.  It  would  resem- 
ble the  injudicious  tampering  of  the 
quack,  by  whom,  vei'y  frequently,  an 
acute  disease  is  converted  into  a  chro- 
nic. No.  In  such  a  country,  and 
under  such  an  establishment  as  ours, 
we  would  say,  the  "  laisser  faire"  po- 
licy is  that  which  should  be  used 
towards  all  dissent,  of  whatever 
denomination.  But  with  respect  to 
Popery  that  is  emphatically  true.  It 
is  beyond  the  competency  of  human 
power  to  change  the  kind  of  animal 
which  the  Romish  priest  must  be,  in 
a  country  in  which  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  every  kind  are  at  work  as 
they  are  in  Ireland.  Whatever  change 
may  be  wrought  in  his  temporal  con*' 
dition,  his  habits,  tastes,  leanings,  pro- 
pensities, sympathies,  and  antipathies, 
will  remain  unaltered.  Between  him 
and  the  demagogue  an  eternal  alliance 
has  been  formed.  He  will  still  be  the 
satellite  of  a  fierce  democracy.  What- 
ever the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
are  to  the  state,  as  the  conservators 
of  social  order,  the  Romish  clergy  are, 
and  have  been,  and  will  be,  to  any 
system  of  agitation  by  which  that  es- 
tablishment is  menaced,  until  nature 
herself  shall  change. 

What  in  chemistry  is  the  blending 
of  liquids  of  different  kinds,  such  io 
politics  are  those  moral  combinatioiist 
by  which,  from  the  mingling  of  diffe- 
rent systems,  a  tertium  quid  arises, 
which  may  be  different  m>ia  both» 
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while  it  is  better  than  either.     But  in 
this  latter  process  it  is  essential  that 
the    better   element    should    predomi- 
nate;  and  any  attempt  to  arrest  the 
process,   at   any   point  short   of  that 
entire  fusion,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  mass  may  be  mutually  interpene- 
trated in  every  part,  would  only  serve 
to   give  a  fixity   to   that  turbid  and 
ehaotic  state,  in  which  the  elements 
coiild    never    assimilate  or   combine, 
although  they  should  for  ever  com- 
mingle.    And   this  is  just   what  haa 
been  done  by   our  politicians,  in  the 
attempts    which  from    time  to    time 
have  been  made  to  give  an  artificial 
strength,  by   means  of  state   endow- 
ments,  to    the    Romihh  superstition. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  con- 
trasted   as    it   is    with   the    English 
church,  it  must  gradually  fall  away. 
Left  to  itself,  it  would  very  soon  be 
felt   as   a    burden    heavier  than   the 
people   would   bear.     And   if  proper 
care    were   taken   to  supply   to    the 
Established    Church  a   succession  of 
ministers,  by  whom  our  holy  religion 
might  be  properly  represented — who 
might  be,  at  the  same  time,  discreet 
and  zealous — encountering  error  in  a 
spirit  of  gentleness,  and   inculcating 
tiie  truth  in  love — as  much  would  be 
done,  as  it  is  desirable  should  be  done^ 
by  any  government,  for  diffusing  far 
and  wide  the  lessons  of  the  unadulte- 
rated Gospel.    Thus  the  moral  fusion 
would  go   on.      Thus  the  sparkling 
elements  would  commingle — until  they 
purified  into  one  homogeneous  mass, 
like  the  **  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crys- 
tal," in  the  Revelations,  which  would 
be    so   transparent  and  so  identical, 
that  no  eye  could  ever  discover  it  had 
arisen  from  the  union  of  substances 
which    had    been    at  strife  amongst 
themselves. 

Of  the  mispolicy  here  indicated^  a 
Tory  government  must  be  allowed  to 
have  made  the  commencement.  But 
when  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  were 
appointed  to  gaols,  and  when  other 
indulgences  were  conceded,  all  was 
done,  we  are  persuaded^  with  a  view 
to  gratify  the  people,  by  minor  con- 
cessions, in  matters  considered  indif- 
ferent or  safe,  from  whom  it  was  re- 
solved to  withhold  the  more  im- 
portant boon  of  emancipation.  Then 
came  the  measure  of  '29,  annihilating 
All  religious  disabilities.  Then  the 
advent  cf  a  Whig  ministry  to  power^ 


• 

upon  the  ruins  of  the  Conservative 
government,  who  had  lost  office  bj 
conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  Then 
the  reform  in  parliament^  which' 
strengthened  the  popular  element  in 
that  assembly,  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Conservative  party  in  Ireland* 
Then  the  various  measures  by  which 
the  established  clergy  were  aggrievedi 
and  in  which  predial  outrage  was 
made  an  excuse  for  legislative  confis- 
cation. Then  the  system  of  national 
education,  which  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  established  clergy  their 
proper  control,  as  the  recogpiised 
guardians  of  the  public  morals,  over 
the  public  instruction  of  the  people  % 
transferring  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
body,  whose  animus  towards  British 
connexion  is  now  well  known,  and 
who  have  used  it,  and  will  use  it,  for 
purposes  very  adverse  to  national  im* 
provement. 

For  the  working  of  this  policy  in 
its  true  spirit,  the  late  Mr.  Drnmmond 
is  highly  lauded,     h  there  any  par^ 
ticular  reason  why  the  public  should 
not  be  informed  by  our  author,  of  the 
equal  claims  to  distinction  and  gratis 
tude   of    Anthony   Richard   Blahef 
— "  Arcades  ambo."    They  were  both 
of  one  mind.     The  Socinian  and  the 
papist  both  agreed,  under  the  govern- 
ment   of    the    gaol-delivering   Lord 
Normanby,  to  spurn  the  Established 
Church,  and  to    make  the   Romish 
clergy    the    favoured    of  the    state* 
through  whom,  and  through  whom 
alone,  benefits  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  people.     For  the  consistent 
and  determined  adoption  of  this  policy^ 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  is  very  properly  held  in  pecoUar 
honour  by  those  for  whose  especial 
behoof  it  was  designed:  and  we  tell 
our  readers,  that  it  is  our  deUberate 
conviction,  that  if  no  change  ofadmU 
nistration    had  taken  place,  pop£ry 

WOULD  THIS  MOMENT  BE,  BOTH  DK 
fACTO  AND  DE  JUEEy  THE  ESTABLISHED 
RELIGION  OF  IRELAND  1       Let   all  tTUe- 

hearted  Protestants  think  of  this.  Let 
them  think  of  the  terrible  calamitj 
which  they  so  narrowly  esct^ied ;  and 
precisely  in  proportion  as  their  hearts 
are  filled  with  spiritual  wisdom,  will 
be  their  gratitude  to  that  Power,  in 
whose  hands  are  placed  the  destinies 
of  nations,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of 
kings ;  and  by  whom,  in  their  extre- 
mity,  they  have  experienced  a  de» 
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liverancey  in  the  critical  appositeness 
of  its  occurrence  scarcely  less  mar- 
vellous than  anj  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  how  is  Ireland  to  he  governed 
without  them  ?  We  will  not  stop  at 
present  to  answer  so  very  foolish  a 
question.  All  that  an^  government 
Miould  require^  is  obedience  to  mild 
fuid  merciful  laws.  If  that  obedience 
is  g^ven,  the  end  of  good  government 

is  obtained.     If  not we  should 

hope  that  a  British  minister  is  not  so 
utterly  without  resource  as  not  to 
be  able  to  compel  submission^  if  they 
'cannot  prevail  that  it  be  voluntarily 
accordea. 

Having  thus  delivered  ourselves  of 
our  weightiest  convictions^  upon  what 
we  believe  to  have  been  our  author's 
principal  object  in  the  compilation  of 
(is  book»  we  would  not  be  doing 
him  justice  if  we  did,  not  enable  our 
readers  to  enjoy  some  very  pleasing 
writings  upon  mcidental  topics,  by 
which  the  graver  matter  of  his  pages 
is  occasionally  relieved.  To  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  O'Connell  as  a  law- 
yer,  those  who  know  that  man  best 
will  be  likely  to  take  the  fewest  excep- 
tions:— 

*  *'  Caution  in  conducting  a  case  was 
his  most  prominent  characteristic.  He 
affected  to  be  careless,  but  a  more 
wary  adrocate  nerer  stood  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Perhaps  no  great  advocate 
ever  had  the  same  relish  for  the  legal 
profession.  O'Connell  hunted  down  a 
cause  with  the  gusto  of  a  Kerry  fox- 
hunter  in  pursuit  of  Reynard.  He 
keenly  enjoined  baffling  the  crown 
counsel,  and  bullying  the  witnesses 
against  some  trembling  culprit  in  the 
dock.  In  those  times  counsel  for  pri- 
soners were  not  allowed  to  address  the 
jury,  but  O'Connell  had  a  great  art  of 
putting  iUeeal  questions  to  a  witness, 
and  in  argumg  for  their  legality,  made 
*  aside'  short  mterjectional  speeches  to 
the  jury. 

"  '  You  see,  my  Lud,  the  reason  why 
I  put  the  question  was  because  if  the 
witness  were  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  would  then  be  a  manifest  im- 
possibility that  my  client  could  hare 
been  present  at  the  murder,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  answer  be  in  the 
negatiyo,  then  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  statement  of  the  crown  counsel 
would  be  impugned  by  that  very  answer : 
so  then,  my  Lud,  the  jury  would  be 
obliged,'  Ice.  He  would  then  teazc  the 
judge  by  putting  his  question  in  three 
or  roar  different  forms,  and  overwhelm 


the  crown  counsel  with  derisive  expo- 
sure of  their  legal  ignorance.      '  Good 
God  I  my  Lud,  did  any  one  ever  hear  a 
crown  lawyer  propound  such  monstrous 
law  ?'      He  acted  the  part  of  an  indig- 
nant lawyer  to  perfection ;  caught  up 
his  brief-bag  in  a  seeming  fury,  and 
dashed  it  against  the  witness-table^ 
frowned— 4nuttered  fearfully  to  himself 
— ^at  down  in  a  rage,  with  a  horrid 
scowl  on  his  face — ^bounced  up  again, 
in  a  fit  of  boiling  passion,  and  solemnly 
protested  in  the  face  of  heaven  against 
such  injustice — threw  his  brief  away — 
swaggered  out  of  the  court-house — then 
swaggered  back  again,  and  wound  up 
by  brow-beating  and  abusing   half  a 
dozen  more  witnesses,  and,  without  any 
real  grounds  whatever,  finally  succeeded 
in  makine  half  of  the  jury  refuse  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  '  Guilty. 

**  In  civil  cases  he  was  equally  success- 
ful. In  will  causes,  disputed  estates, 
and  questions  originating  in  family 
quarrels,  he  was  unrivalled  for  his  tact, 
presence  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
understanding  the  details  of  business. 
He  was  the  best  man  of  business  that 
ever  appeared  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and  was 
rather  vain  of  his  skill  in  arithmetical 
calculations.  He  had  g^eat  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  directed  the 
motives  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  with 
inimitable  skill.  His  combination  of 
worldly  knowledge  and  professional 
information— his  aptness  and  ingenuity 
i—his  exhaustless  supply  of  humour — his 
torrents  of  caustic  ridicule — his  teal  for 
his  client,  and  untiring  physical  energies, 
rendered  him  altogether  matchless  at 
the  Irish  Bar. 

*' Perhaps  his  greatest  quality  in  a 
court  of  justice  was  his  oblivion  of  him- 
self.    When  addressing  a  jury,  he  for- 
got every  Uiing  around  him,  and  thought 
only  of  bringing  off  his  client  victorious. 
No    lust    for    oratorical    display   ever 
tempted  him  to  make  a  speech  dfanger- 
ous  to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  re- 
tained.    Sooner  than  have  made  such  a 
speech  as  Brougham  delivered  in  the 
case  of  Ambrose  Williams,  O'Connell 
would  have  thrown  up  his  brief.    He 
was,  par  excellence,  the  safest  advocate 
ever  entrusted  with  a  case.     For  the 
union  of  great  eeneral  power  he  stands 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  the 
legal  profession.     Curran  and  Erskine 
were  nner  orators,  but  they  were  shal- 
lower lawyers ;   Plunket  had  a   more 
powerful  understanding,   and  was  su- 
perior to  all  contemporary  advocates  in 
sustained  reasoning  powers,  but  he  had 
little  of  O'Connell's  versatility.     If  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  had  pathos  and  humour, 
he  would  be  a  sort  or  English  O'Connell. 
Redoubtable  as  was  Garrow  at  eros»- 
examination,  he  was  inferior  to  the  great 
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Irish  advocate  in  the  art  of  putting  a 
prepared  witness  off  his  guard.  Besides, 
Qarrow  had  a  set  plan  for  approaching 
a  witness,  and  seldom  made  those  won- 
derful guesses  at  character,  by  which 
0*Connell  gained  many  a  verdict." 

In  alluding  to  the  Doneraile  con- 
spiracy^  which  obtained  such  fearful 
notoriety  from  1829  to  1832,  Mr. 
George  Bond  Low,  whose  life  was  so 
frequently  attempted,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

**  Mr.  Bond  Low  was  fired  at  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  his  escapes  were 
really  marvellous.  He  was  a  very 
active  and  zealous  magistrate,  and  from 
his  extraordinary  determination,  nay, 
his  downright  heroism,  was  a  most  for- 
midable person  to  all  who  meditated 
deeds  of  violence.  He'was  a  very  large 
and  heavy  figure,  possessed  a  cool  and 
daring  spirit,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  King  of  the  French,  no  man  was, 
probably,  so  often  attacked  by  dastardly 
assassins ;  but  all  parallel  ceases  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  Mr.  Low,  when  the 
fact  is  noticed,  that  the  latter,  riding 
amongst  his  foes  without  guards,  and  by 
himself  alone,  more  than  once  captured 
his  assailants,  and  brought  them  to  the 
gallows  they  deserved. 

'*  On  one  occasion,  in  the  noon  day, 
two  strong  and  active  peasants,  armed 
with  fire-arms,  attackea  him  from  behind 
a  fence.  Nothing  daunted,  although  his 
mare  was  severely  wounded,  he  jumped 
off  and  crossed  t  he  fence.  The  men  fled 
before  him,  and  he  gave  chase ;  but 
being  rather  unwieldy,  had  little  chance 
of  catching  them.  He  had  pistols,  one 
of  which  he  had  ineffectually  discharged 
— ^they  had  guns,  which  they  re>loaaed. 
He  was  afraid  to  fire,  lest  they  were 
beyond  his  reach,  and  when  the  men 
halted  to  fire  again  at  him,  he  calculated 
that  bv  running  in  on  them,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  he  would  still  have  a 
chance  of  capturing  them.  He  did  so ; 
one  of  the  men  fired — missed — and  ran 
away.  On  rushed  Mr.  Low,  and  when 
the  second  assassin  had  discharged  his 
piece  without  effect,  though  he  grazed 
the  shoulder  of  his  dauntless  pursuer, 
Mr.  Low  having  lessened  his  distance, 
fired  his  remaining  pistol,  and  mortally 
wounded  the  peasant.  With  assistance 
he  captured  his  other  assailant,  and 
brought  him  to  trial  at  the  next  assizes, 
when  he  was  capitally  convicted  and 
executed. 

"  Such  was  only  one  of  Mr.  Low's  ex* 
traordinary  escapes.   *  Many  a  romance, 

freater  than  ever  fiction  invented,  has 
een  acted  in  Ireland,'  exclaimed  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  ia  his  speech  on  the  ooercioa 


bill ;  and  certainly  if  the  adventures  of 
the  late  George  Bond  Low,  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  were  duly  chronicled, 
it  would  be  seen  that  in  defence  of  law 
and  order,  there  have  been  performed 
more  gallant  exploits  by  a  county  of 
Cork  magistrate,  unknown  to  an^  but 
local  fame,  than  have  ever  been  achieved 
against  the  law  by  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  exalted  heroes,  Messrs.  Turpin, 
Sheppard,  and  Co. 

"  Mr.  Low  was  not  exactly  an  estated 
proprietor,  but  neither  was  he  a  middle- 
man ;  his  lands  were  laid  out  for  pasture 
rather  than  tillage.     His  obnoxiousness 
arose  simply  from  the  determined  man- 
ner with  which  he  confronted  all  evil 
doers.     He  was  a  very  strong  Conserva- 
tive, and  took  rather  a  prominent  part 
in  publishing  his  opinions ;  but  his  politics 
were,  if  anv,  only  a  slight  ingredient  in 
rendering  him  unpopular.     He  was  an 
honest  bigot,   ana  there  was   nothing 
sour  or  cramped  in  his  nature  ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  deportment  was  frank  and 
amiable*    There  was  a  heartim  ss  in  his 
manners  towards  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants  ;  and  he  had  many  a  decided 
O'Connellite  amongst  his  staunch  pri- 
vate friends.    He  weighed  some  eighteen 
stone,  kept  most  powerful  horses,  and 
rode  very  forward  to  the  welUknown 
Duhallow  fox  hounds,  in  following  which 
it  was  always  easy  to  recognize  him 
amongst  the  most  crowded  field  by  his 
large  person,  and   powerful    charger. 
By  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  of  all 
parties,  he  was  deservedly  respected  as 
a  frank,  open-hearted,  fearless  country 
gentleman.    But  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  lower  classes  he  was  considered  the 
impersonation  of  legal  power,  and  as  he 
had  (though  in  his  own  self-defence,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  instincts  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  discharge  of  his  magisterial 
functions)  bc^n  the  cause  of  many  a 
death,    he  was  held  in  great  odium. 
Such,  alas !  is  the  state  ot  any  country 
when  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  people  are 
in  misery — when  they   know  the  law 
oftener  by  its  terrors  than  by  its  mer- 
cies. 

**  And  yet,  mark !  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  to  which  the  Irbh  character  is 
so  liable.  That  very  Mr.  Low  died 
some  five  years  since  amidst  the  heart* 
felt  regret  of  all  the  poor,  and  the 
entire  peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood  I 
Yet,  in  the  years  1830,  1831,  and  1832, 
he  was  such  an  object  of  popular  odium, 
that  when  at  a  crowded  meeting  at  an 
election,  while  the  people  were  waiting 
for  the  poll  to  be  declared,  if  any  one 
cried  out  the  well-known  distich, 

'  Thret  cheer*  for  the  man  who  nve  the  blow,    ^ 
That  broke  the  pete  of  GeorgeBond  Low/ 

^^   lines  were  received  with    cbeert 
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and  laiif>h  ter/  part  of  the  laughter  being 
nndoubtedly  at  the  poet's  converting  a 
poitsible  future  event,  into  the  time  of 
the  positive  past.  It  is  only  right  to 
say,  that  though  Mr.  Low  never  ceased 
from  his  activity  in  upholding  the  law, 
he  took  special  care  to  be  distinguished 
by  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  poor- 
est person,  and  he  had  recourse  to  every 
justifiable  means  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  peasantry,  without 
abandoning  his  principles,  or  croucLing 
to  intimidation.' 

The  great  agitator's  triumph  over 
the  then  solicitor-general,  the  present 
Chief  Justice  Doherty,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  trials  to  which  this  con- 
spiracy gave  rise,  is  very  graphically 
detailed,  as  also  the  Roland  for  his 
Oliver  which  the  latter  delivered  with 
such  withering  power,  when  he  caught 
his  adversary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. O'Connell,  not  satisfied  with 
baffling  the  prosecution,  vaunted  of 
his  victory,  of  which  he  might  natu- 
rally not  be  a  little  proud,  before 
multitudes  whom  he  addressed  out  of 
court,  and  before  whom  he  pledged 
himself  to  impeach  Mr.  Doherty,  or 
as  he  called  him,  "  long  Jack  Doherty 
of  Borrisokane,"  as  soon  as  he  took 
his  place  in  parliament.  Of  this  empty 
gasconade  he  very  soon  had  reason  to 
repent.  We  fully  agree  with  our 
author,  when  he  says : — 

**  The  manly  course  for  O'Connell 
would  have  been,  to  have  retracted  the 
charges  publicly,  as  he  was  half  inclined 
to  do  in  private,  but  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral, who,  probably  cared  much  less  for 
the  charges  that  O'Connell  had  made, 
than  he  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of 
*  paying  off '  the  agitator,  for  having 
bullied  and  browbeat  him  at  Cork, 
would  on  no  account  have  any  compro- 
mise, and  week  after  week,  during  the 
session  of  1830,  the  Uou^e  of  Commons 
witnessed  Mr.  Doherty  rise,  and  with 
the  most  caustic  bitterness  dare  O'Con- 
nell to  brin^  forward  anv  charge  against 
him.  The  latter  staved  off  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  he  could.  One  time  he  fixed 
the  motion  for  a  Wednesday,  when  there 
was  no  house ;  another  time  be  fixed  it 
for  the  Easter  holidays  ;  but  at  length, 
goaded  to  the  combat,  he  gave  notice 
for  the  rith  of  May  ;  but  alas  1  the  im- 
peachment which  he  had  roared  about 
in  Ireland  had  dwindled  to  a  motion  for 
the  judge's  notes.  The  £ns;li8h  mem- 
beris  of  parliament,  of  both  sides  of  the 
hoube,  felt  that  this  was  not  fair  to 
€he  solicitor -general ;  when  they  found 


O'Connell  shrinking  ft'om  bringing  for- 
ward the  heavy  charges  he  had  made 
against  that  funetionary  in  Ireland, 
wnile  speaking  to  the  populace.  How- 
ever, the  discussion  took  place,  when 
O'Connell  artfully  made  a  very  quiet 
speech  iu  bringing  his  motion  forward, 
and  abstained  from  making  any  open 
diarge  against  the  solicitor-general, 
whose  long-deferred  triumph  was  at 
hand. 

**  When  he  sat  down,  Mr.  •  Doherty 
rose,  and  cautiously  preserving  a  cool 
and  gentlemanly  demeanour,  without 
using  a  single  word  or  phrase  for  which 
he  was  liable  to  be  called  to  order,  de- 
livered aeainst  the  renowned  agitator  a 
speech  of  the  most  poignant  bitterness. 
8o  much  polite  venom  was,  perhaps, 
never  uttered  in  parliament.  The  harsh- 
ness of  the  insinuations  against  O'Con- 
nell was  carefully  veiled  in  conventional 
phraseology  ;  but  the  criminatory  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  speech,  with  its 
jeering,  scoffing.  Jibing  tone,  and  its 
contemptuous  insolence  have  never  been 
surpassed  even  by  the  most  approved 
masters  of  parliamentary  Billingsgate. 
It  was  certainly  the  greatest  laceration 
O'Connell  ever  received.  The  stinging 
sarcasms  of  Lord  Stanlev,  and  the 
philippics  of  '  Tbe  Times,'  were  far  sur- 
passed in  caustic  personality  by  Solici- 
tor-general Doherty.  It  was  a  speech 
under  which  O'Connell  winced,  and  the 
laurels  he  had  gained  at  the  late  special 
commission  were  considerably  tarnished 
by  Mr.  Doherty's  triumph  over  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  supported  him  ;  and  Mr. 
North,  an  Irish  barrister,  crowed  over 
the  prostrate  agitator  in  a  most  amusin? 
way : — *  In  Ireland,  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  spoken  with  the 
stentorian  voice  of  a  full-grown  Irish 
giant,  but  in  that  house  he  resembled 
the  baby  who  lisped  the  name  of  Edward 
Morrogh  1  In  one  country  he  was  like 
the  monarch  of  the  woods,  but  in  the 
other  he  **  aggravated  his  voice,"  and 
roared  like  any  sucking  dove.'  To  add 
to  Mr.  Doherty 's  triumph,  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan,  the  member  for  Cork,  told  the 
house  that  he  had  been  on  the  second 
iury,  and  *  that  he  felt  bound  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  solicitor-general.' 
On  all  points  he  was  beaten,  not  a  single 
lawyer  supported  him,  and  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general  of  England  both 
defended  Mr.  Doherty's  conouct. 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  O'Con- 
nell's  parliamentary  reputation  received 
a  very  heavy  blow  on  that  occasion. 
The  reckless  and  unscrupulous  manner 
in  which  he  had  assailed  Mr.  Doherty, 
and  the  evident  anxiety  to  mn  away 
firom  a  contest  with  thai  geatJeman  ia 
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the  House  of  Commons,  made  a  very 
injurious  impression  against  him,  even 
amongst  liberal  politicians,  many  of 
whom  were  thereupon  disposed  to  re- 
ceive cum  arano  his  assertions  concern- 
ing the  Irish  government.  It  was  well 
remarked  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque,  when  commenting  on  Mr. 
Doherty's  fierce  invective,  *  Idle  and 
unbecoming  as  was  this  irrelevant  coun- 
tercharge, it  should  serve  to  show  Mr. 
0*Connell  how  large  a  handle  he  fur- 
nishes his  enemies  by  the  length  and 
looseness  of  his  tongue.  Nothing  more 
impairs  a  public  man's  authority,  than 
a  character  for  unscrupulous  exagge- 
ration.' ** 

Now  for  a  very  different  portrait^ 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
pat  her  Mathew  : — 

"  There  is  a  small  Capuchin  Friarv  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  in  an  obscure  place 
called  Blackamoors-lane.  It  possesses 
srme  historic  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  by  Arthur  OXeary,  after 
whom  it  was  for  many  years  called 
•Father  O'Leary's  Chapel.'  It  is  a 
small  building,  exceedingly  plain  out- 
side, though  it  is  neat  within,  and  fitted 
up  with  some  taste.  It  is  situated  in  a 
very  poor  and  neglected  neighbour- 
hood, where  poverty  and  wretchedness 
abound.  Nearly  thirty  years  since  a 
young  Capuchin  joined  the  mission  at- 
tached to  this  chapel.  In  appearance, 
as  well  as  reality,  he  was  very  youthful, 
and  he  was  strikingly  handsome.  About 
the  middle  stature,  active  and  well- 
formed  in  his  body,  with  a  comely  and 
ingratiating  presence,  his  countenance, 
in  which  natural  courtesy  and  religious 
feeling  strove  for  predominance,  was 
the  index  of  his  disposition.  He  had  a 
manly  complexion — eyes,  large,  bright, 
and  sweet  in  expression — a  slightly 
curved  nose,  and  rounded  cheeks,  with 
black  hair.  In  the  words  of  Massin* 
gcr— 


• the  fair  outside 

VTtJt  but  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind.' 

"  To  great  suavity  of  manners,  which 
was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  his 
deportment,  he  joined  dignity  of  car- 
riage, and  a  composed  serenity  of  mind. 
A  steady  self-control  presided  over  all 
his  acts  and  emotions.  A  cordial  po- 
liteness, and  unvarying  affability  distin- 
guished him.  To  the  higher  classes,  he 
was  exceedingly  respectful,  and  was 
■always  considered  by  them  as  one  of 
their  order ;  to  the  poor  he  was  so  gen- 
tle in  his  bearing,  and  so  patient  of  their 
4attle  requests  and  petitions — so  earnest 


in  pleading  their  cause,  and  what  was 
better  than  kind  words  or  noble  speeches, 
so  practically  useful  and  humane,  that 
they  also  (the  more  Christian  compli- 
ment) regarded  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 

**  At  the  period  of  his  life  when  he 
first  attracted  attention  in  Cork,  an  ob- 
server might  have  classed  him  (except 
for  his  years)  as  one  of  that  portion  of 
the  Irish  clergy  who  were  l-rench  by 
sympathy  and  education,  and  had  im- 
bibed their  ideas  of  life  under  la  vieille 
cour.  The  habitual  polish  of  his  man- 
ner (quite  free  from  aristocratic  morgue) 
indicated  a  man  of  refinement,  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  those  circles  where 
elegance  is  worshipped  as  a  minor  deity. 
To  the  polish  of  nis  address,  his  early 
intimacy  with  persons  distinguished  for 
manner  may  have  contributed;  but 
after  all,  politeness  with  Mr.  Mathew 
was  a  dictate  of  his  heart,  and  attention 
to  his  solemn  duties  was  never  weakened 
by  the  discharge  of  the  trivial  homages 
which  the  artificiality  of  society  exacts 
from  all  its  members.  If  he  never 
shocked  the  social  prejudices  of  the 
higher  classes,  neither  did  he  ever  cringe 
to  them,  nor  dally  with  their  vices,  nor 
preach  in  glozing  st  jle,  doctrines  pala- 
table to  their  ears.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  humble  poor, 
he  did  not  inflame  their  feelings  of  wrong 
to  exasperation,  or  by  bitter  speeches 
add  fuel  to  their  animosities.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  with  which  ex- 
treme of  society  he  was  most  popular. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  claimed 
him  as  a  clergyman  after  their  desires, 
in  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that,  as  he 
was  not  a  courtier  of  the  great,  so  nei- 
ther was  he  an  incendiary  amongst  the 
people.  In  a  few  years  bis  friary  be- 
came the  fashionable  resort.  Thither 
the  devout  belle  went  to  enjoy  mass  later 
by  an  hour  than  could  be  heard  in  any 
other  chapel  in  Cork.  The  creme  of  the 
Catholic  society  might  have  been  seen 
there.  Mr.  Mathew  himself  was  always 
at  the  door  to  receive  the  visiters  to  his 
place  of  worship.  But  while  his  notice 
was  eagerly  sought  by  the  rich  and  gay, 
no  confessional  was  besieged  by  the 
poor  with  the  same  ardour  as  that 
where  '  our  own  Father  Mathew'  sat  to 
rebuke  vice,  assuage  grief,  and  console 
misery. 

**  Possibly  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
no  Catholic  clergyman  in  Irehind  has 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence  in  the  con- 
fessional as  Mr.  Mathew  has  done.  If 
the  number  of  those  who  sought  his 
counsel  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  his 
capacity,  he  must  be  admitted  as  the 
greatest  of  spiritual  guides.  Bnt  a  more 
remarkable  fact  than  the  number  of 
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those  wha  asked  for  his  consolations, 
was  the  characler  of  those  who  sought 
him  as  a  confessor." 

.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tempe- 
rance movement^  to  which  this  excel- 
lent man  has  so  materially  contributed^ 
has  greatly  subserved  the  purposes  of 
repeal  agitation.  Its  combination^  its 
machinery^  and  its  bands  of  instru- 
mental music,  although  intended  to 
answer  very  different  ends,  have  been 
all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  agi- 
tator,  whose  career^  as  long  as  it  was 
unchecked,  seemed  to  threaten  nothing 
less  than  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Butf  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  1  One  act  of  vigour,  evincing 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment to  grapple  with  the  dis- 
turbers, has  quailed  the  courage  of 
the  demagogue,  who  has  become  the 
very  impersonation  of  fear,  and — 

**  Back  recoil*,  be  knovf  not  why, 
Even  at  the  Mmnd  himielf  had  made.*' 

Where  now  is  the  agitation,  which, 
for  more  than  twelve  months^  had 
friffhted  the  isle  from  its  propriety? 
Echo  answers— .where  I  The  arch- 
maffician,  whose  powerful  incantations 
bad  convoked  so  many  fiendish  forms, 
who  only  awaited  the  word  **  havoc," 
to  rend  and  shatter  into  huge  con- 
vulsion the  whole  fabric  of  social  order, 
is  now  only  solicitous  to  remand»  with 
as  much  speed  as  may  be,  his  demon 
auxiliaries  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came.  In  vain  thev  grin  and 
chatter,  gnash  their  teetn*  and  lash 
their  tails,  for  permission  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  destruction,  for  which 
they  have  been  so  well  prepared.  The 
master  of  the  spell  is  inexorable. 
Down  they  must  go.  The  very  idea 
of  bloodshed  makes  him  sick  nt  heart, 
and  he  is  only  too  glad  of  the  opportu- 
oity  of  exhibiting  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  his  nature  towards  his 
most  inveterate  enemies.  He  will, 
even  for  the  present,  put  the  restraint 
upon  himself  of  not  calling  names. 
He  will  no  longer  call  the  English 
*' Saxons.*'  He  always,  indeed,  intended 
it  as  a  compliment  when  he  so  named 
them.  But,  he  understands  it  has 
given  offence,  and  he  will  use  the  ob- 
noxious phrase  no  more  1 

Was  ever  such  magical  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  proclamation  ?  The  nation 
ivas  convulsed  and  agitated  to  its  very 


centre,  by  the  working  of  open  and  se- 
cret treason.  Government  has  only 
spoken  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  there  is  a  great  calm  I  The  agitator 
who  defied  them  to  the  contest,  who 
proclaimed  himself  prepared  to  meet 
them,  either  in  the  court-house,  or 
the  field,  suddenly  feels  the  hot  fit  in 
which  he  uttered  his  threats  succeeded 
by  a  cold  one,  in  which  he  mutters  a 
miserable  retractation.  From  an  object 
of  alarm  he  has  become  an  object  of 
contempt.  He  who,  erst,  invoked  the 
"  hereditary  bondsmen"  to  strike  a 
blow  for  their  native  land,  now  whines 
in  the  dolorous  accents  •  of  trembling 
mendicancy— 

*•  Fitj  the  aorrowi  of  a  poor  old  man  t** 

and  has  no  lash  upon  his  tongue  for 
any  one  but  the  unruly  curs  who 
grumble  at  the  restraint  in  which  they 
are  held,  and  would  still  fain  grin  and 
bark  at  those  whom  he  so  frequently 
taught  them  to  consider  as  implacable 
enemies.  Never  was  metamorphosis 
so  sudden,  or  so  amusing.  It  beats 
any  thing  that  could  be  witnessed  at 
Satddler^s  Wells.  Every  one  has  heard 
the  story  of  the  robber,  who  took  his 
purse  from  a  gentleman  on  the  high 
way,  and  being  suddenly  pursued,  con- 
trived to  doff  his  highwayman's  garb, 
and  assume  that  of  a  beggar,  in  which 
he  calmly  met  the  party  in  quest  of 
him,  and  not  only  escaped  detection, 
but  received  an  alms.  Verily,  Daniel, 
such  a  piece  of  luck  may  be  thine, 
unless  you  are  known  as  an  old  fox,  by 
those  who  are  at  present  upon  your 
track.  And  if  you  should  thus  baffle 
them,  greater,  we  fully  acknowledge, 
will  be  Your  triumph,  than  if  you  met 
and  defeated  them  in  the  field.  Loud 
and  long  be  your  io  paans  for  this 
complete  and  bloodless  victory. 

To  the  government  we  would  sav, 
ffo  on.  You  have  commenced  well ; 
but  until  agitation  has  been  effectually 
put  down,  nothing  worthy  of  commen- 
dation will  have  been  accontplished. 
You  have  put  your  hands  to  the  plough 
—look  not  back.  Nothing  short  of  im- 
perial interests  should  have  prompted 
the  strong  measure  to  which  you  have 
had  recourse,  and  no  merely  technical 
difiiculties,  or  quibbles  of  special  plead- 
ing, should  prevent  your  following  up 
the  blow  that  has  been  struck,  until 
an  agitation,  the  most  wanton,  the  most 
pestUentf  and,  withal,  the  moft  profli- 
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gate  and  contemptible  that  ever  trifled 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  is  ut- 
terly and  completely  extinguished.  We 
tell  you,  you  have  no  option.  Either 
you  must  extinguish  it,-  or  it  will  ex- 
tingvish  you.  If  the  agitator  now 
crawls  upon  all  fours,  it  is  only  that 
he  may  spring  upon  you  at  an  advan- 
tage. You  ought  not  to  be  "  ignorant 
of  his  devices.*'  A  little  more  of  de- 
termination and  vigour,  and  the  eggs 
of  the  cockatrice  are  eifectuallycrushed. 
A  little  less,  and  they  will  break  out 
into  vipers. 

What  IS  the  real  question  which  mi- 
nisters have  to  consider  ?  It  is  not  a 
mere  jury  question.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  should  for  one  moment  be 
made  dependent  upon  a  technical  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  whether  a  whole 
realm  is  to  be  convulsed  and  agitated, 
and  the  social  peace  and  the  material 
interests  of  a  fine  people  destroyed  or 
jeoparded,  by  a  mountebank  agitator, 
who  so  far  from  having  ^the  semblance 
of  a  real  grievance  to  complain  of,  is 
obliged  to  rake  up  and  to  misrepresent 
the  recordi  of  departed  centuries,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities of  an  imaginative  people.  Is 
this  to  bo  endured  ?  It  has  been  too 
long  endured.  Too  long  have  minis- 
ters connived  at  a  groundless  agitation 
by  which  capital  has  been  banished 
from  the  country,  our  social  relations 
embittered,  industry  paralysed,  and 
life  and  property  rendered  insecure. 
Too  long  have  they  suffered,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  Ireland  to  be 
regarded  as  the  weak  and  the  vulner- 
able part  of  the  British  empire.  What- 
ever they  may  have  to  answer  for  to  the 
country  for  not  having  earlier  inter- 
fered to  stop,  by  some  determined  act 
of  vigour,  a  course  of  profligate  agita- 


tion, by  which  so  much  positive  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  and  which  threat- 
ened such  fearful  evils,  assuredly  they 
will  not  be  called  to  any  severe  ac- 
count for  venturing  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  responsibility  and  their  country's 
danger.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  good  and  wise  throughout  the  em- 
pire at  large  would  exhibit  more  ala- 
crity in  giving  a  prompt  support  to 
an  honest  minister  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  denounce  the  pestilent  dis- 
turbers. Already  it  is  apparent  that 
the  musters  at  the  ''monster  meet- 
ings" have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
compulsory ;  that  the  poor  people  were 
driven  there  by  spiritual  agitators,  whio 
converted  the  house  of  God  into  an 
arena  of  sedition,  and  whose  com- 
mands, it  was  felt,  would  be  but  too 
well  enforced  by  the  secular  arm  of  a 
midnight  police,  whose  domiciliary 
visits  were  powerfully  calculated  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  such  timid  or 
conscientious  recusants  as  could  not, 
of  their  own  free  choice,  subscribe  to 
the  orthodox  and  popular  creed  of  re- 
peal. If  all  this  may  be  remedied  by  tlw 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law,  well  ;-l- 
butif  not,  the  minister  who  would  save 
the  country,  must  have  the  courage, 
in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  to 
trust  to  parliampnt  for  indemnity,  if 
he  should  find  it  necessary  to  overstep 
the  ordinary  limits  of  the  constitution. 
Assuredly,  ample  powers  would  have 
been  given  him,  had  he  asked  for  them 
at  any  period  during  the  late  session : 
and  his  forbearance  will  only  not  be 
accounted  as  a  crime,  if,  when  all  or- 
dinary remedies  have  failed,  he  boldly 
has  recourse  to  whatever  measure 
may  be  necessary — "  ne  quid  respulf- 
lica  detrimenti  capiat." 
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THE   REPEAL   AGITATION    AND   THE   GOVERNMENT   PROCLAMATION. 


The  month  of  October  will  be  long  a 
month  memorable  in  the  "  Repeal 
year,"  as  Mr.  0*Connell,  before  late 
events,  was  fond  of  designating  the 
year  1843.  In  that  month  the  hitherto 
triumphant  progress  of  the  **  peaceful 
rebellion,"  (there  is  no  other  word  to 
express  the  movement  that  the  last 
nine  months  have  witnessed  in  Ireland,) 
received  its  first  check;  and  if  the 
firmness  and  decision  of  the  govern, 
ment  be  only  equal  to  the  vigour  of 
their  first  proceeding,  we  believe  the 
repeal  agitation  has  met  with  its  final 
overthrow. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  monster 
meeting  assembled  at  Mullaghmast. 
The  province  of  Leinster — so  those 
who  met  there  impudently  chose  to 
term  themselves — protested  against  the 
union.  In  numbers,  at  least,  the 
demonstration  was  sufficiently  impos- 
ing. It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at 
any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  numbers  that  really  composed  any 
one  of  these  monster  meetings.  To 
dispose  of  the  monstrous  exaggerations 


of  the  Repeal  press,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  these  journals,  the  monster  meet- 
ings have  been  already  attended  by 
multitudes  amounting  to  three  or  four 
times  the  entire  moveable  population 
of  Ireland ;  and  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, no  correct  or  accurate  infor- 
mation, by  which  to  reduce  to  their 
proper  dimensions  these  manifestly 
overcharged  estimates.  There  is  no< 
thing  upon  which  an  unpractised  ob- 
server is  more  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment,  than  the  numbers 
in  a  crowd — and  except  from  per- 
sons habitually  trained  to  such  cal- 
culations, no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  estimates  formed  on  the 
view.  In  the  open  air,  in  a  meeting 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  eround 
— much  more  resembling  a  fair  than 
an  assembly  for  business  —  broken 
here  and  there  by  horsemen,  by  cars,  by 
stands  for  refreshments^  by  the  chance 
movements  of  stragglers  through  the 
crowd* — we  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  even  the  most  practised  eye 


*  The  following  graphic  description  of  one  of  those  meetings,  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  present,  appeared  in  **  The  Northern  VndR,**  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  description  of  one  of  those  assemblages  that  has  ever  been  drawn  by  an 
impartial  observer : — 

**  The  place  selected  for  the  meeting  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Lismore.  It  is  a 
field,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  gentle  declivity ;  and  the  platform,  for  the  use  of  the 
speakers  and  of  those  who  chose  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  was  erected  at 
the  lowest  comer  of  the  field.  When  we  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  prospect  was 
curious  and  interesting.  Here  were  numbers  of  carts,  from  which  the  horses  had 
been  relieved ;  there  were  groups  of  people,  chattino;  and  enjoying  themselves,  as 
on  a  holiday ;  in  another  place  were  tents  with  refreshments ;  a^ain  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  a  ballad-sin^er,  **  discoursing  most  eloquent  music"  m  favour  of  Repeal, 
or  a  vender  of  a  prosaic  description  of  the  iniquities  of  the  union ;  and  around  the 
platform  were  congregated  a  considerable  body  of  men  on  horseback,  who,  because 
they  were  on  horseback,  had  arrived  early  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  determined 
to  make  sure  of  hearing,  if  they  could,  what  Mr.  O'Connell  might  say.  The  day 
was  beautiful ;  and  such  an  assemblage  could  not  fail  to  be  animating  and  picturesque. 
We  should  have  stated  that  the  ground  rose  on  the  rere  of  the  platform ;  and 
that  on  this  quarter  groups  were  scattered,  here  and  there,  adding  to  the  general 
effSsct. 

'*  In  order  that  we  mi^ht  have  a  favourable  view  of  what  was  going  forward,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  might  be  Said,  we  obtained  a  place  on  the 
platform,  by  the  means  prescribed.  This  erection  was  calculated  to  contain  three 
or  four  hundred  people.  At  the  time  we  went  on  it,  beins^  about  the  time  when 
the  meeting  should  have  commenced,  there  were  not,  besides  the  reporters,  more 
than  about  a  dozen  individuals  who  had  purchased  admission.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, more  came  on  ;  but,  at  no  period,  was  the  space  even  one  quarter  occupied. 
Among  those  on  the  platform,  the  majority  appeared  to  be  respectable ;  but,  as  a 
display,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  spoken  of. 

*'Mr.  O'Connell  made  his  appearance  on  the  ground  about  four  o'clock. 
We  were  careful  to  watch  his  reception,  and  it  was  such  as  fully  confirmed 
the  opinion  we  had  formed,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  day,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
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to  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  numbers  really  pre- 
sent. Military  men  hare  in  some  in- 
stances surveyed  the  ground  upon 
which  these  monster  meetings  were 
held,  and  have  said,  that  upon  the 
utmost  calculation  of  the  density  of 
the  crowd,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
meeting  could  not  have  contained  the 
fourth  of  the  numbers  stated  to  have 
been  present.  We  believe  that  none 
of  these  meetings  exceeded  in  num- 
ber fifty  thousand;  and  that  few,  if 
any,  of  them  came  near  that  amount. 
Fifty  thousand  men  may  have  assembled 
at  the  rath  of  Mullaghmast.  The 
month  of  October  opened  fair  and 
auspicious  for  the  repeal  cause.  No 
meeting  appealed  more  directly  to  the 
strength  of  that  cause,  whether  in  the 
multitude  of  its  followers,  or  the  angry 
recollection  of  history,  than  that  of 
Mullaghmast — the  very  locality  se- 
lected as  the  fabled  scene  of  a  lying 
legend  of  Saxon  cruelty.  At  no  meet- 
ing was  enthusiasm  more  intense,  the 
courage  of  the  speakers  more  heroic* 
or  the  defiance  of  the  government 
more  proud.  O'Connell,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  The  Nation,  appeared  '*a 
monarch  in  all  hut  in  name ;"  and  some- 
thing very  like  a  coronation  actually 
took  place.  Mr.  Hogan,  the  sculptor^ 
Mr.  M'Manus,  the  painter,  axid  a  depu- 


tation, placed  on  his  head,  amid  accla- 
mations that  rent  the  air,  the  national 
repeal  cap,  with  the  significant  regret, 
"  that  it  was  not  of  gold,'*  In  the  chair, 
presiding  over  that  mighty  assemblage, 
arrayed  in  his  robes  of  scarlet,*  which 
at  a  distance  might  easily  appear  the 
scarlet  of  kings — crowned  by  a  depu- 
tation respectable  for  the  genius  of 
those  who  composed  it — defying  the 
power  of  Britain — proclaiming  himself 
viceroy  of  Ireland — surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  subjects  more 
obedient  to  him  than  ever  subjects 
were  to  monarch  before  no  wonder 
that  in  the  pride  of  his  h  art  he  ima^ 
gined  himself  irresistible.  All  this 
taking  place  in  a  country  that  nomi- 
nally owns  the  queen  of  England  as 
its  sovereign.  This  was  the  acme  of 
his  triumph  :^ 

**  Quid  R<Hn*  beatiui  tmqnam 
.  .  .  il  .  .  .  Enimam  exhalMiet  oplmftin, 
Qanm  do  Teutonlco  rellet  detcendere  curru." 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  his 
fame  if  he  had  never  left  the  rath  of 
Mullaghmast.  But  one  short  week— i 
and  its  glories  are  overcast — its  defi- 
ance is  forgotten — its  heroism  is  gone  1 
The  month,  of  which  the  opening  was 
so  glorious,  alas!  what  was  its  close? 
October,  in  the  repeal,  took  the  place 
of  March,  in  the  natural  year.     **  It 


parties  assembled.  In  the  part  of  the  field  through  which  he  passed,  and  more 
especially  near  the  part  of  the  platform  where  he  approached,  there  were  loud 
cheers ;  but  in  other  directions  such  was  not  the  case.  Unquestionably,  there  was 
far  from  that  enthusiastic  outburst  of  feeling  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  whole  assembly.  The  majority  of  those  present  seemed  to  have  mustered  as 
for  recreation ;  but  to  look  upon  them,  in  general,  as  persons  who  felt  deeply,  oif 
even  felt  at  all  upon  a  political  question,  would  be  utterly  absurd. 

*'  The  assembled  multitude  appeared  to  have  no  notion  of  foolishly  trying  to  hear 
speeches.  A  display — a  demonstration — seemed  alone  to  be  the  object.  They  had 
attended,  probably,  hecause  they  had  been  directed ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  seen 
Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  ground,  they  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  should  bethink, 
themselves  of  getting  off  the  gpround.  In  point  oi  fact,  they  speedily  took  their 
departure  ;  ana,  before  Mr.  O'Connell  had  spoken  one  word,  horsemen  and  footmen, 
and  horsewomen  and  footwomen,  were  poUring  off,  in  rapid  and  dense  streams, 
indeed,  not  a  score  had  any  chance  of  hearing  hun ;  and,  or  course,  it  was  prudent 
to  withdraw. 

*'  We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  numbers  present.  The  assemblage  was  a  vast 
one — greatly  larger  than  any  other  that  we  had  before  seen.  It  may  have  amounted 
to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thousand.  When  we  say  this,  we  mean  to  represent  it  as  a 
*  monster  meeting,'  as  it  was ;  but,  to  say  that  it  consisted  of  hundreds  of  thousanda 
would  be  to  talk  most  foolishly  and  falsely.  We  mav  take  occasion  to  refer  to  thii( 
point,  at  another  time,  when  we  shall  have  learned  what  the  various  repeal  authori- 
ties may  have  said  on  the  subject. 

*'  Much  will  be  said  and  written  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  meeting. 
We  have  briefly  described  it  as  we  have  seen  it.  To  represent  it  as  a  muster  oi 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  of  men  of  excited  feelings,  would  be  gross  misrepre-i 
•entation." 

*  Mr.  O'Connell  took  the  chair  at  the  Mullaghmast  meeting  in  his  robM  JW  alf 
alderman  of  Dublin. 
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literally  came  in  like  a  lioD«  and  has 
gone  out  like  a  lamb." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  another 
monster  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
Another  spot,  selected  for  its  histori- 
cal association,  Clontarf — "  the  Ma- 
rathon of  Ireland  " — was  to  witness  the 
assemblage  of  the  men  of  Fingal.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis another  parade  of  the  strength  of 
sedition  was  to  take  place.  Placards 
were  posted  through  the  city  ostenta- 
tiously announcing  a  march  of  mounted 
horsemen  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  requisition  for  the  meetmg,  signed 
exclusively  by  the  priests  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  THE  Clergy  of  Fingal,  pro- 
claimed the  character  of  the  meeting 
as  a  religio-political  movement  The 
fact,  that  all  the  great  meetings  were 
held  on  the  Sabbath,  was  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  all  the  proceedings 
with  this  character.  This  was  a  day 
on  which  the  feelings  of  Protestants, 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
would  not  permit  them  to  take  a  part 
in  political  affairs.  Preparations  were 
every  where  made  for  the  great  demon- 
stration at  Clontarf.  The  men  of 
Meath  were  to  assemble  over  night 
AT  Tar  A  Hill — a  fact  that  never 
was  publicly  mentioned  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation  forced  it 
to  light  by  the  sudden  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Steele  to  Tara,  to  disperse  them. 
Organised  bands  of  repealers  were 
brought  from  England — a  procession 
of  repeal  cavalry  through  the  city  was 
proclaimed.* 

It  was  quite  plain  that  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  government  must 
interfere.  The  language  held  at  the 
Mullaghmast  meeting,  coupled  with  the 
preparations  made  for  the  Clontarf, 
left  the  government  no  choice.  The 
defiance  of  the  government  previously 
was  bad  enough — the  ostentatious  or- 
ganization of  physical  force  for  Clon- 
tarf, was  in  itself  sufficiently  alarming : 
but  neither  alone  could  have  forced 
the  government  to  interfere,  although 
either  would  have  amply  justified  such 
interference.  But  when  both  were 
combined—- when  the  very  men  who 
defied  them  at  Mullaghmast  made  such 


preparations  for  Clontarf,  whether  they 
should  interfere  was  no  longer  matttr 
of  deliberation.  If  after  the  language 
at  Mullaghmast  they  had  allowed  the 
assem  blage  at  Clontarf,  they  succumbed 
to  the  agitation.  The  question  was  fairly 
brought  to  issue  between  the  authority 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Daniel 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  ministers,  that  question  has  beea 
determined  with  a  quietness  and  peace- 
fulness  that  no  one,  the  week  before  it 
was  brought  to  issue,  would  have  dared 
to  predict. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor both  returned  from  England. 
The  same  day  a  private  meeting  of  the 
persons  most  in  the  confidence  of  go- 
vernment was  held;  the  following  day 
the  formal  meeting  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  convened,  and  a  proclamation, 
suppressing  the  Clontarf  meeting,  was 
agreed  to. 

We  think  it  right  to  reprint  this  do- 
cument at  length,  because  it  clearly, 
intelligibly,  and  distinctly  places  upon 
record  the  unanswerable  grounds  upon 
which  government  interfered  to  vindi- 
cate the  authority  of  their  Qaeen  :— . 

«  BT  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  COI7V- 
CIL  or  IRELAND. 

*'  ▲  proclamation. 

**  De  Gret, 

'*  Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced that  a  meeting  is  to  take  place 
at  or  near  Clontarf^  on  Sunday,  the  8th 
October  instant,  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland : 

"And  whereas  advertisements  and 
placards  have  been  printed  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  callmg  on  those  per- 
sons who  propose  to  attend  the  said 
meeting  on  horseback  to  meet  and  form 
in  procession,  and  to  march  to  the  said 
meeting  in  military  order  and  array : 

"And  whereas  meetings  of  larre 
numbers  of  persons  hare  been  already 
held  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  under 
the  like  pretence,  at  several  of  which 
meetings  language  of  a  aoditious  and 
inflammatory  nature  has  been  addressed 
to  the  persons  there  aisembled,  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  ezdte  ^content 


*  It  is  tme  that  Mr.  O'Connell  disavowed  a  proclamation  which  described  this  pro- 
cession  too  accurately  in  military  terms ;  but  the  terwu  only  were  quarrelled  with_ 
the  procession  was  unaltered,  and  when  afterwards  the  prooession  tlirouj^  the  city 
was  abandoned,  the  place  of  muster  was  only  changed  from  one  tide  of  the  eity  to 
die  other. 
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and  disaffection  in  tho  minds  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  brin^  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  Government 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  as  by 
law  established : 

**  And  whereas  at  some  of  the  said 
meetings,  such  seditious  and  inflamma- 
tory language  has^  been  used  by  persons 
who  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present  at,  and  taking  part  in,  the 
said  meeting  so  announced  to  be  held  at 
or  near  Ciontarf: 

"And  whereas  tho  said  Meeting  is 
calculated  to  excite  reasonable  and  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  that  the  motives 
and  objects  of  the  persons  to  be  assem- 
bled thereat  are  not  the  fair  legal  exer- 
cise of  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges, but  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  Government  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  by  law  esta- 
blished,  and  to  accomplish  alterations 
in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm, 
by  intimidation  and  the  demonstration 
of  physical  force : 

•*  Now  we,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  b^ 
and  with  the  advice  of  her  Majesty  8 
Privy  Council,  being  satisfied  that  the 
said  mtended  meeting  so  proposed  to  be 
held  at  or  near  Ciontarf,  as  aforesaid, 
can  only  tend  to  serve  the  ends  of 
factious  and  seditious  persons,  and  to 
the  violation  of  the  public  peace,  do 
hereby  strictly  caution  and  forewarn  all 
persons  whatsoever,  that  they  do  abstain 
from  attendance  at  the  said  meeting. 

**  And  we  do  hereby  give  notice  that 
if,  in  defiance  of  this  our  Proclamation, 
the  said  meeting  shall  take  place,  all 
persons  attending  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law ;  and 
we  do  hereby  order  and  enjoin  all  Magis- 
trates and  Officers  intrusted  with  tho 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assbting  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  preventing  the  said  meeting,  and 
in  the  effectual  dispersion  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  same,  and  in  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  those  who,  after  this 
notice,  shall  offend  in  the  respects  afore- 
said. 

"Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Dublin,  this  7th  day  of  October,  1843. 

This  proclamation  places  the  inter- 
ference of  government  upon  the  right 
grounds.  It  boldly  grapples  with  the 
real  question  ;  it  shelters  the  conduct 
of  government  behind  no  technical 
subterfiige ;  it  puts  down  the  agitation 
as  seditious,  and  prohibits  the  meeting 
at  Ciontarf  upon  the  double  ground 
that  the  conduct  of  previous  meetings, 
and  the  avowed  preparations  for  this, 
made  it  a  direct  attack  upon  the  con- 
VoL.  XXII.— No.  131. 


stitution  of  the  country  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Queen. 

It  is  clear  to  our  mind  that  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  interfered  un- 
til they  could  give  such  reasons  for 
their  interference,  and  until  the  vali- 
dity of  such  reasons  would  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  world.  It  is  quite  true 
that  any  one  of  the  repeal  meetings 
might  have  been  legally  suppressed  by 
procuring  informations  to  be  sworn  of 
apprehended  violence,  or  terror  from 
the  multitudinous  character  of  the  as- 
semblage ;  but  it  is  not  on  such 
grounds  that  government — meaning  bj 
government  the  high  authorities  of  the 
state — should  interfere.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say  that  no  such  informa- 
tions were  ever  sworn — ^no  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  local  magistracy,  the 
proper  guardians  of  the  peace  of  their 
neighbourhood  was  ever  made.  We 
rejoice  that  it  was  not.  How  infinitely 
more  dignified,  how  infinitely  more 
powerful  b  the  interference  of  gove  n- 
ment,  based  on  the  reasons  of  state, 
this  proclamation  assigns,  than  if  it 
had  been  nominally  based  on  reasons 
of  police — we  say  nominally,  because 
there  was  not  one  human  being  who 
really  called  for  the  interference  of 
government  from  apprehensions  of  a 
riot  at  any  one  of  the  meetings.  "So, 
the  interference  of  government  was 
demanded  in  reality  because  such  meet- 
ings were  politically  dangerous. 

It  would  have  been  unmanly  and 
undignified  in  the  government  to  have 
interfered  on  any  ground  of  anticipated 
riot,  when  they  really  interfered  for 
other  and  graver  reasons.  Thepr 
acted  wisely  and  well  in  wiuting  until 
they  could  assign  their  true  reason— 
until  they  could  proclaim^  and  empha- 
tically proclaim,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  preparation  for 
the  future,  that  the  intended  meeting 
was  dangerous  in  itself,  that  its  very 
assemblage  was  an  insult  to  the  law, 
and  that  whether  it  separated  peace- 
ably or  not,  suppose  not  one  single 
angry  word  to  be  spoken^  not  one 
single  blade  of  grass  improperly  tram- 
pled on,  the  very  existence  of  that 
meeting,  let  the  assembled  thousands 
be  as  orderly  as  they  might,  branded 
as  it  was  with  the  attributes  of  sedi- 
tion, of  intimidation,  of  contempt  of 
constituted  authority,  was  in  itself  a 

VIOLATION    OF    THB    PUBLIC    PBACB  — 

until  there  was  no  room  for  mistake 
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or  question — until  the  truth  of  such 
grrounds  of  interference  was  manifested 
to  the  world.  The  moment  this  pe- 
riod arrived,  but  not  till  then,  it  was 
right  for  the  executive  to  interfere. 
Tne  Mullaghmast  meeting  put  it  be- 
yond doubt  that  this  crisis  had  come. 

We  know  that  the  impatience  of 
some  persons  in  Ireland  demanded  an 
earlier  interference  of  the  ministry 
with  the  progress  of  the  repeal  rebel- 
lion. We  do  not  wonder  that  it 
should.  But  still  we  are  justified  in 
saying,  that  cheerfully  and  readily  the 
loyalists  of  Ireland  acquiesced  in  the 
apparently  passive  policy  of  ministers^ 
in  the  assurance  of  protection.  Mur- 
mours  of  discontent  there  might  be. 
Timid  men,  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  real  boldness  of  the  mmisterial 
policy ;  rash  men^  the  temper  of  whose 
minds  incapacitated  them  from  appre- 
ciating its  wisdom ;  disappointed  and 
unscrupulous  intriguers,  ready  to  seize 
on  every  pretext  for  assailing  a  minis- 
try that  nave  disappointed  their  ra- 
pacity, and  giving  tongue  to  every 
various  feeling  of  discontent — all  this, 
indeed,  there  was;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  never  did  people  repose 
with  more  implicit  confidence  in  the 
policy  of  a  ministry  than  did  the  loyal- 
ists of  Ireland  in  the  assurance  of 
iiltimate  protection  during  the  trial 
of  their  confidence  in  the  ministry,  by 
their  apparently  inactive  policy. 

Now  mdeed  it  is  apparent  that  this 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The 
policy  with  which  ministers  resolved 
to  meet  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland 
is  now  fully  explained  by  the  progress 
of  events.  They  are  now  to  be  judged 
by  that  policy  as  a  whole:  resolute 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  unfiinching 
loyalist — temperate  enough  to  com- 
mand the  approbation  of  the  most 
moderate  and  cautious.  The  decla- 
rations of  ministers  in  parliament — the 
speech  which  they  advised  the  queen 
to  address  to  her  parliament  at  the 
close  of  the  session — their  unosten- 
tatious but  most  effective  military  pre- 
parations throughout  Ireland — the  dis- 
n^ssal  of  the  repeal  magbtrates — their 
apparent  determination  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  repeal  movement  until 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so — and 
their  last  decisive  and  most  effective 
interfbrence,  are  all  now  apparent  to 
be  the  consistent  piurts  of  a  plan  in 
^H^\^  ^T^  ^^^^  ^IMI  mTange4  with 


the  most  consummate  skill,  and  every 
thing  provided  against  with  the  most 
minute  foresight. 

To  suppose  the  recent  activity  of 
ministers  to  be  a  departure  from  uieir 
previous  policy,  a  sudden  movement 
to  which  they  were  urged  by  any  new 
conviction,  or — still  more  preposterous 
supposition — to  which  they  were  im- 
pelled by  the  grumblings  of  their  dis- 
affected followers,  is  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  every  fkct  and  every  indication  of 
their  policy.  Their  wise  forbearance 
was  no  less  surely  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  irresistible  moral  force  of 
their  blow,  than  were  their  provident 
military  precautions  securing  to  it  the 
physical  means  of  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law. 

The  statements  of  the  proclamation 
as  to  the  character  of  the  previous 
meetings,  involved  the  necessity  of  di- 
recting prosecutions  against  the  per- 
sons who  had  taken  part  in  them. 
Accordingly  several  of  these  personsi, 
including  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  son 
John  O'Connell,  the  member  for  Kil- 
kenny, have  given  bail  to  answer  any 
charges  preferred  against  them  by  the 
attorney-general  in  the  Queen*s  Bench. 

On  the  subject  of  the  pending  pro- 
secutions it  is  not  our  wisn  to  enlarge. 
Indeed  the  limits  of  our  space  warn 
us  to  draw  to  a  close.  One  or  two 
words,  however,  we  have  still  to  say. 

So  far  the  policy  of  the  government 
has  been  successml  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  friends. 
In  nothing  is  this  success  more  manifest 
than  in  the  altered  and  humbled  tone  of 
the  repeal  party.  When  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  abandoned  the  Clontarf  meeting, 
he  gave  up  and  gave  up  for  ever  the 
position  he  had  previously  assumed. 
This  step  is  irretrievable.  Other 
modes  of  agitation  he  still  may  have 
in  reserve — other  expedients  and  re- 
sources may  still  suggest  themselves 
to  his  fertile  mind }  but  the  position 
which  he  held  on  the  1st  of  October, 
that  of  the  leader  \  of  the  physical 
force  of  the  people,  ready  to  do  battle 
for  his  country's  caus&-*in  the  strength 
of  his  assembled  thousands,  biddii^r  de- 
fiance to  the  government — that  position 
he  has  abandoned,  and  abandoning  it 
at  the  critical  moment  has  abandoned 
it  for  ever. 

Whether  this  were  all  that  was 
really  formidable  in  Us  positioOi  timc^ 
perliapa  aloQ^  cai^  detfrmine^  AxAorii 
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deeply  interesting  question  is,  whether 
his  abandonment  of  that  position  is 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  Hitherto  the  excited 
multitudes  of  the  rebels  bad  looked 
upon  bim  as  their  general  far  more 
than  their  mere  political  leader.  His 
political  influence  for  the  last  year  has 
been  indeed  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  great  army.  The  meet- 
ings were  notliing  more  than  exhibi- 
tions of  the  strength  of  that  army. 
Of  speaking  there  was  but  little,  and 
even  that  little  few  of  the  people 
heard  or  cared  for.  They  came  there, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  O'Con- 
nell  speak,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nifesting their  numbers,  and  testifying 
their  devotion  to  him  as  their  chief. 
They  believed  that  when  the  time 
came,  he  would  lead  them  to  the  con- 
flict with  the  Saxon  invader — a  con- 
flict in  which  he  himself  had  taught 
them  to  believe  they  must  triumph. 
They  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands 
to  be  tranquil  and  peaceable,  because 
they  regarded  this  as  a  part  of  the 
military  discipline  necessary  to  insure 
ultimate  success.  Mr.  O'Connell  felt 
his  position,  both  as  regards  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people.  He  acted 
like  one  whose  influence  was  to  be  that 
of  the  general  at  the  head  of  great 
physical  force.  He  abandoned  parlia- 
ment— he  neglected  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  securing  political  power, 
and  he  confined  even  his  arguments  to 
the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  over- 
whelming masses  under  his  command. 
To  the  people  he  spoke  in  the  spirit  of 
his  position — as  the  leader  of  enor- 
mous physical  force. 

The  Clontarf  proclamation  brought 
all  this  to  the  test.  He  had  not  fore- 
seen the  trial  that  awaited  him — he  had 
no  time  for  deliberation,  and  he  gave 
way — gave  way  not  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  abandoned  hb  threats— 
altered  his  tone — and  appears  no  more 
as  the  general  of  the  physical  force  of 
the  Irish  people.  A  dextrous  parry- 
ing of  the  blow  at  Clontarf  might  have 
enabled  him  to  play  the  game  of  defi- 
ance a  little  longer.  A  bolder  move- 
ment mi^ht  with  perfect  safety  to  him- 
self and  his  followers  have  enabled  him 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  daring 
the  government,  but  his  submission 
was  unequivocal  and  complete.  The 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  time 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  people 


who  have  looked  up  to  him  of  late  not 
so  much  as  a  political  as  a  military 
leader.  Will  his  powers  of  control 
continue — those  of  excitement  are  not 
now  needed — or  will  the  loss  of  his  in- 
fluence, while  it  breaks  up  in  a  great 
measure  the  enormous  political  confe- 
deration, of  which  he  was  the  head> 
leave  the  peace  of  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  some  bolder  and  more  daring 
spirits,  who  may  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  military  spirit  and  the 
physical  organization  that  formed  a 
part  of  its  arrangement. 

Government  have  been  assailed  for 
the  late  period  of  the  day  or  rather 
of  the  week,  at  which  the  proclama- 
tion issued.  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
made  this  the  gravamen  of  a  charge 
against  them  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  that  the  want  of  due  notice 
might  have  led  to  a  collision  of  the 
military  and  the  people.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Butt  to  this  part  of  the  charge 
was  complete : — 

'*  But  then,  it  is  said,  why  not  issue 
the  proclamation  two  or  three  days 
earlier?  He  (Mr.  Butt)  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  believed  the  govern- 
ment had  done  right  in  not  giving  time 
for  any  plans  of  opposition  to  be  ma^ 
tured.  They  had  taken  the  humane 
course — the  prudent — the  course  that 
best  guarded  against  collision.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
indeed,  now  talked  as  if  all  that  the 
government  had  to  do,  was  to  issue 
their  proclamation  in  time  to  make  it 
universally  known,  to  be  universally 
obeyed ;  but  he  (Mr.  Butt)  believed 
that,  if  they  were  to  proclaim  down 
that  meeting,  they  secured  obedience 
by  leaving  no  time  for  preparation 
either  to  resist  or  evade  the  authority 
of  the  law.  What  right  had  the  go- 
vernment to  expect  that,  if  they  gave 
time  for  maturing  plans,  their  procla- 
mation would  have  received  the  ready 
and  the  submissive  obedience  that  it 
had  received  ?  Were  they  to  forget 
the  threats  and  defiances  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self— how  he  had  dared  them  to  inter- 
fere with  one  of  the  meetings — the 
boasts  that  the  female  repemers  of 
Ireland  could  drive  the  British  army 
into  the  sea — the  menaces  of  fierce  re- 
sistance when  they  dared  to  molest  one 
single  meeting?  Could  they  forget  the 
attitude  of  defiance  at  Mallow,  an  atti- 
tude, now  happily  for  aU>  preserved  only 
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in  the  marble  of  the  immortal  sculptor  to 
which  it  has  been  peaceably  transferred. 
They  have  acted  wisely  in  leaving  no 
time  for  organization.  Had  there  been 
but  a  few  days  employed  in  excitement 
of  the  passions  of  the  people,  there 
might  have  been  the  real  muster  and 
march  of  the  repeal  volunteers — 
not,  perhtips,  under  the  command  of 
Attorney- General  Morgan,  but  of 
some  general  who  would  have  headed 
the  charge,  as  well  as  the  muster  and 

Earade.  Who  could  say,  had  there 
cen  time,  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  himself  might  not 
have  been  detruded  from  his  leader- 
ship by  some  bolder  and  less  pacific 
spirit?  Now,  the  charge  of  risking 
bloodshed  bv  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
only  possible  danger  of  collision  was, 
by  giving  time  for  fierce  and  angry 
spirits  to  organize  resistance.  That 
danger  had  been  avoided.  But  if  there 
had  been  time,  might  not  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  have  found 
some  means  of  evading  the  authority 
of  the  law?  He  (Mr.  Butt)  must 
again  refer  to  1831,  and  in  doing  so, 
of  necessity,  in  discharging  his  duty 
to  the  cause  of  his  country,  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  do  so  with  as  much  as 
possible  of  that  courtesy  which  it  was 
always  his  wish  to  preserve  towards 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman ; 
but  did  they  remember  that,  in  that 
year  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  proclamation  from  the  Castle  in 
the  morning,  forbidding  a  meeting  in 
College-green,  answered  by  a  counter- 
proclamation  in  the  evening,  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  since  called  himself 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  fixing  a  meeting 
for  a  different  time,  in  Merrion-squarc  ? 
Would  it  have  been  wise  in  the  go- 
vernment, again  to  expose  their  au- 
thority to  be  thus  trifled  with  at  such 
a  crisis  ?  Had  there  been  but  a  few 
days*  notice,  instead  of  the  pacific,  the 
submissive  proclamation  that  issued 
firom  the  Corn  Exchange,  there  might 
have  been  a  proclamation  transferring 


the  meeting  from  Clontarf  to  BaJbrig- 
R-an  or  Howth,  and  the  country  might 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  dis< 
paraging  contest  between  the  authority 
of  law,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  in 
evading  it.  If  the  blow  was  to  be 
struck,  the  government  did  right  in 
giving  no  time  to  organize  plans  either 
of  resistance  or  evasion  ;  this  it  was 
which  made  their  movement  so  com- 
pletely, so  triumphantly  successful  as 
it  has  been — this  was  the  wise,  the 
prudent,  and  the  humane  course — and 
by  this  every  possible  danger  of  a  col- 
lision was  avoided.  In  nothing  was 
the  wisdom  of  government  more  vin- 
dicated,  than  in  the  time  chosen  for 
the  issuing  of  the  proclamation.*' 

Certainly  if  the  wisdom  of  plans  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  success,  the 
advocates  of  government  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  result  of 
their  recent  movements  in  Ireland. 
More  has  been  done  in  a  few  short 
days  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
law — to  give  confidence  to  the  loyal, 
and  bring  down  the  tone  of  the  disaf- 
fected— and  done  without  any  interfe- 
rence with  the  rights  of  the  people 

than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped  to  have  accomplished  in  months 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  determined 
measures  of  severe  coercion. 

But  still  all  this  is  only  ''  the  be- 
ginning of  an  end."  The  govern- 
ment are  now  committed  to  a  con- 
test, in  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  go  back.  So  far  as 
they  have  proceeded,  their  success  has 
been  decisive.  On  themselves  it  de- 
pends whether  that  success  is  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  unequivocal,  the  un- 
conditional support  of  every  loyal  man 
in  the  country,  they  are  entitled  impli- 
citly  to  rely — and  they  may  rely.  The 
same  firmness  and  temper  that  has  so 
far  triumphed,  if  persevered  in,  will 
triumph  to  the  end — and  peace  and  its 
sure  consequence,  prosperity,  at  last 
visit  our  too  long  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted country. 
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THE     LOITEBINOS    OF    ARTHUR    o'lEART. 
FBAGMENT  XIII. — "  BOHIT  AND   IT8   BBETHREN." 

When  I  look  at  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  and  read  there  the  name  of 
a  little  town  upon  the  Rhine — which,  doubtless,  there  is  not  one  of  my 
readers  has  not  visited — and  then  reflect  on  how  worn  the  track,  how 
beaten  the  path,  I  have  been  guiding  them  on  so  long,  I  rea|ly  begin  tq 
feel  somewhat  faint-hearted.  Have  we  not  all  seen  Brussels  and  AJitwerp, 
Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras  ?  Are  we  not  acquainted  with  Belgium,  as 
well  as  we  are  with  Middlesex — don't  we  know  the  whole  country,  from 
its  cathedrals  down  to  Sergeant  Cotton — and  what  do  we  want  with  Mr« 
0*Leary  here?  And  the  Rhine — bless  the  dear  man — have  we  not 
steamed  it  up  and  down  in  every  dampschiife  of  the  rival  companies? 
Tiie  Drachenfcls  and  St.  Guar,  the  Caub  and  Bingen,  are  familiar  to 
our  eyes  as  Chelsea  and  Tilbury  Fort.  True,  all  true,  Mesdames  and 
Messieurs — I  have  been  your  fellow-traveller  myself.  I  have  watched 
you  ))attering  along,  John  Murray  in  hand,  through  every  narrow  street 
and  ill-paved  square,  conversing  with  your  Commissionaire  in  such  Frenchy 
as  it  pleased  God,  and  receiving  his  replies  in  equivalent  English.  I  have 
seen  you  at  table  (Thote,  vainly  in  search  of  what  you  deemed  eatable — 
hungry  and  thirsty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  I  have  beheld  you  yawning  at 
the  opera,  and  grave  at  the  Vaudeville ;  and  1  knew  you  were  making 
your  summer  excursion  of  pleasure,  **  doing  your  Belgium  and  Germany,** 
like  men  who  would  not  be  behind  their  neighbours.  And  still,  with  aJl 
this  fatigue  of  sea  and  land — this  rough-riding  and  rail-roading — this 
penance  of  short  bed,  and  shorter  board — though  you  studied  your  hand- 
book from  the  Scheldt  to  Schaflliausen — ^you  came  back  with  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  Continent,  than  when  you  left  home.  It  is  true,  your 
son  Thomas,  that  lamb-like  scion  of  your  stock,  with  light  eyes  and  hairy 
has  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  "  roiige  et  noir"  and  "  roulette  /** 
Madame,  your  wife,  has  obtained  a  more  extravagant  sense  of  what  is 
becoming  in  costume  ;  your  daughter,  has  had  her  mind  opened  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  Frencli  "  escrocy*  or  a  "  refugee  Pole ;"  and  you,  yourself, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  your  change  of  habits,  have  found  the  salads  of 
Germany  imparting  a  tinge  of  acidity  to  your  disposition.  These  arfi^ 
doubtless,  valuable  imports  to  bring  back :  not  the  less  so,  that  they  are 
duty  free.  Yet,  after  all,  "  joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy  ;*'  and  I 
doubt  if  the  retrospect  of  your  wanderings  be  a  {repayment  for  their 
fatigues. 
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<'  Would  he  have  us  stay  at  home,  Pa  ?"  lisps  out,  in  poating  aooentt 
of  impatience,  some  fair  damsel,  whose  ringlets  alone  would  make  a  ^*  furor* 
at  Paris. 

Nothing   of  the  kind,   ray   dear.      Travel  by   all    means.      There's 
nothing  will  improve  your  French  accent  like  a  winter  abroad ;  and  as  to 
your    carriage    and   air,  it   is   all-essential    you  should   be  pressed    in 
the  waltz,  by  some  dark-moustached  Hungarian,  or  tight-laced  Austrian. 
Your  German,  will  fall  all  the  more  trippingly  off  your  tongue,  that  yoa 
have  studied  it  in  the  land  of  beer  and  beet-root ;  while,   as  a  saf^uard 
against  those  distressing  sensations  of  which  shame  and  modesty  are  the 
parents,  the  air  of  the   Rhine  is  sovereign,  and  its   watering-places  an 
unerring  remedy.     All  1  bargain  for  is,  to  be  of  the  party.     Let  there  be 
a  corner  in  a  portmanteau,  or  an  imperial,  a  carriage-pocket,  or  a  courier^s 
sack,  for  me,  and  Fra  content.     If  "  John*'  be  your  guide,  let  Arthur  be 
your  Mentor.     He'll  tell  you  of  the  roads — I,  of  the  travellers.      To  him 
belong   pictures   and   statues,    churches,    chateaus,    and   curiosities :  my 
province  is  the  people — the  living  actors  of  the  scene — the  characters  who 
walk  the  stage  in  prominent  parts —  and  without  some  knowledge  of  whom, 
your  ramble  would  lose  its  interest.     Occasionally,  it  is  true,  they  may 
not  be  the  best  of  company.     Que  voulez  vous  ?     "  If  ever  you  travel, 
you  musn't  feel  queer,"  as  Mathews  said  or  sung — I  forget  which.    I  shall 
only   do  my  endeavour  to  deal  more  with  faults,  than  vices — more  with 
foibles,  than  failings :   the  eccentricities  of  my  fellow-men  are  more  my 
game,  than  their  crimes — and  therefore,  do  not  fear  that  in  my  company, 
1  shall  teach  you  bad  habits,  nor  introduce  you  to  low  acquaintances ; 
and  above  all,  no  disparagement — and  it  is  with  that  thought,  I  set  out — 
no  disparagement  of  me,  that  1  take  you  over  a  much-travelled  track.     If 
it  be  so,  there's  the  more  reason  you  should  know  the  company,  whom 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  frequently  ;  and  secondly,  if  you  accom- 
pany me  here,  I  promise  you  better  hereafter;  and  lastly,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  books  that  ever  was  written  was  the  '*  Voyage  autour  de  ma 
chanibreJ*  Come,  then,  is  it  agreed — are  we  fellow  travellers  ?  You  might 
do  worse  than  take  me.     1*11  neither  eat  you  up,  like  your  English  foot- 
men ;  nor  sell  you  to  the  landlord,  like  your  German  courier ;  nor  give 
you  over  to  brigands,  like  your  Italian  vaiet.     It*8  a  bargain,  then — and 
here  we  are  at  Bonn. 

It  is  one  o'clock,  and  you  cau't  do  better  than  sit  down  to  the 
table  d*hote — call  it  breakfast,  if  your  prejudices  run  high,  and  take 
your  place.  I  have  supposed  you  at  "  Die  Sterne,**  the  "Star,"  in  the  little 
square  of  the  town — and,  certesy  you  might  be  less  comfortably  housed. 
The  cuisine  is  excellent,  both  French  and  German,  and  the  wines  deli- 
cious. The  company,  at  first  blush,  might  induce  you  to  step  back,  under 
the  impression  that  you  had  mistaken  the  salon,  and  accidentally  fallen 
upon  a  military  mess.  They  are  nearly  all  officers  of  the  cavalry  rai- 
ments garrisoned  at  Bonn,  well-looking  and  well-dressed  fellows — stout, 
bronzed,  and  soldier-like — and  wearing  their  moustaches  like  men  who 
felt  hair  on  the  upper  lip  a  birthright.  If  a  little  too  noisy  and  uproarious 
at  table,  it  proceeds  not  from  any  quarrelsome  spirit — the  fault,  in  a 
great  measure,  lies  with  the  language.  German,  except  spoken  by  a 
Saxon  Madchen,  invariably  suggests  the  idea  of  a  row,  to  an  uninterested 
bystander ;  and  if  Goethe  himself  were  to  recite  his  ballads  before  an 
English  audience,  Fd  venture  long  odds  they'd  accuse  him  of  blasphemy. 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  are  soft  zephyrs  compared  to  it* 

A  stray  Herr  Baron,  or  two — ^large,  portly,  responsible-lookmg  men,  v»  ith 
cordons  at  their  button-holes,  and  pipe-stidtf  projecting  from  their  breast 
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pockets  ;  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  students  of  the  higher^class — it  is  too 
dear  for  the  others — make  up  the  party.  Of  course,  there  are  English — 
but  my  present  business  is  not  with  them. 

By  the  time  you  have  arrived  at  the  Rae-braten,  with  capers,  which, 
on  a  fair  average,  taken  in  the  months  of  spring  and  summer,  may  be, 
after  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  diligent  performance — you'll  have  more 
time  to  survey  the  party,  who  by  this  time  are  clinking  their  glasses, 
and  drinking  hospitably  to  each  other,  in  champagne — for  there  is  always 
some  newly  returned  comrade  to  be  f^ted — or  a  colonel's  birth-day,  or  a 
battle,  a  poet,  or  some  sentimentalism  about  the  Rliine,  or  the  fatherland, 
to  be  celebrated.  Happy,  joyous  spirits,  removed  equally  from  the  con- 
templation of  vast  wealth,  or  ignominious  poverty.  The  equality  so 
much  talked  of  in  France,  is  really  felt  in  Germany,  and  however  the 
exclusives  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  or  the  still  more  exalted  coteries  of 
Baden,  or  Darmstadt,  rave  of  the  fourteen  quarterings,  which  give  the 
entree  to  their  salons^  the  nation  has  no  sympathy  with  these  follies. 
The  unaffected,  simple-minded,  primitive  German,  has  no  thought  of 
assuming  an  air  of  distance,  to  one  his  inferior  in  rank  ;  and  I  have  myself 
seen  a  sovereign  prince  take  his  place  at  table  d'hote^  beside  the  landlord, 
and  hob-nob  with  him,  cordially,  during  dinner. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  German  has  no  respect  for  rank :  on  the 
contrary,  none  more  tlian  he,  looks  up  to  aristocracy,  and  reveres  its 
privileges  ;  but  he  does  so  from  its  association  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fatherland.  The  great  names  of  his  nobles  recall  those  of  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  whom  the  traditions  of  the  country  bear  record — they  are  the 
watch- words  of  German  liberty,  or  German  glory — they  are  the  monu« 
ments  of  which  he  feels  proudest.  His  reverence  for  their  descendants 
is  not  tinged  with  any  vulgar  desire  to  be  thought  their  equals  or  their 
associate — far  from  it,  he  has  no  such  yearnings.  His  own  position  could 
never  be  affected  by  any  thing  in  theirs.  The  skipper  of  the  fishing- craft 
might  join  convoy  with  the  great  fleet — but  he  knows  that  he  only  com- 
mands a  shallop  after  all.  And  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  a  very  different 
feeling  from  what  we  occasionally  see,  nearer  home.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  student-life  in  Germany,  and  never  witnessed  any  thing  approach- 
ing that  process  so  significantly  termed  *'  tuft-huniing"  with  us  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  alleged  in  answer,  that  rank  and  riches,  so  generally  allied  ia 
this  country,  are  not  so  there ;  and,  consequently,  much  of  what  the  world 
deems  the  *^  prestige^*  of  condition,  is  wanting  to  create  that  respect. 
Doubtless,  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  but  I  have  seen  the  descen- 
dants of  the  most  distinguished  houses  in  Germany,  mixing  with  the 
students  of  a  very  humble  walk,  on  terms  the  most  agreeable  and  familiar — 
assuming  nothing  themselves,  and,  certainly,  receiving  no  marks  of  peculiar 
favour  or  attention,  from  their  companions.  When  one  knows  something 
of  German  character,  this  does  not  surprise.  As  a  people,  highly  imagi- 
native and  poetic  in  temperament — dreamy  and  contemplative — falling 
back  rather  on  the  past,  than  facing  the  future — they  are  infinitely  more 
assailable  by  souvenirs  than  promises  ;  and  in  this  wise,  the  ancient  fame 
of  a  Hapsbourg  has  a  far  firmer  hold  on  the  attachment  of  a  Prussian, 
than  the  hopes  he  may  conceive  from  his  successor.  It  was  by  recalling 
to  the  German  youth  the  once  glories  of  the  fatherland,  that  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  that  country  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  was 
over  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick  the  monarch  swore  to  his  alliance 
with  Alexander,  against  the  invading  legions  of  France.  The  songs  of 
Uhland  and  Goethe,  the  lyrics  of  Burgher  and  Komer,  have  their  source 
and  spirit  in  the  heartfelt  patriotism  of  the  people.     The  great  features  of 
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the  land,  and  the  more  striking  traits  of  national  character,  are  inextricahly 
woven  in  their  writings,  as  if  allied  to  each  other ;  and  the  Rhine,  and 
the  male  energy  of  German  blood,  their  native  mountains,  and  their 
native  virtues,  are  made  to  reciprocate  with  one  another ;  and  thus  the 
eternal  landmarks  of  Germany,  are  consecrated  as  the  altars  of  its  faith- 
fulness, and  its  truth. 

The  students  are  a  means  of  perpetuating  these  notions.  The  young 
German  is  essentially  romantic.  A  poet  and  a  patriot,  his  dreams  are 
of  the  greatness  of  his  fatherland — of  its  high  mission  among  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  however  he  may  exaggerate  the  claims  of  his  comitry, 
or  overrate  his  own  efforts  in  her  cause,  his  devotion  is  a  noble  one ; 
and,  when  sobered  down  by  experience  and  years,  gives  to  Germany 
that  race  of  faithful  and  high-souled  people — the  best  guardians  of  her 
liberty,  and  the  most  attached  defenders  of  her  soil. 

A  great  deal  of  mauvaise  plaisanterie  has  been  expended  by  French 
and  English  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  German  student.  The  theme 
was  perhaps  an  inviting  one.  Certainly,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  ridi- 
cule absurdities  in  their  manner,  and  extravagancies  in  their  costume. 
Their  long  pipes  and  their  long  beards — their  long  skirts,  and  long  boots, 
and  long  sabres — their  love  of  beer,  and  their  law-code  of  honour.  Russel, 
in  his  little  work  on  Germany — in  many  respects  the  only  Englbh  book 
worth  reading  on  that  country — has  been  most  unjustly  severe  upon  them. 
As  to  French  authors,  one  never  expects  truth  from  them,  except  it  slip 
out,  unconsciously,  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Still,  they  have  displayed  a  more 
than  common  spirit  of  detraction  when  speaking  of  the  German  student 
The  truth  is,  they  cannot  forget  the  part  these  same  youths  performed, 
in  repelling  the  French  invasion  of  their  country.  The  spirit  evoked  by 
Korner,  and  responded  to  from  the  Hartz  to  the  Black  Forest,  was  the  death- 
note  to  the  dominant  tyranny  of  France.  The  patriotism  which  in  the 
Basque  provinces  called  into  existence  the  wild  Guerillas,  and  in  the  Tyrol 
created  the  Jager-bund ;  in  more  cultivated  Germany,  elicited  that  race 
of  poets  and  warriors,  whose  war-songs  aroused  the  nation  from  its  sleep 
of  slavery,  and  called  them  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  nation. 

Happily  the  occasion  for  such  an  outbreak  of  national  enthusiasm  has 
passed  away.  The  peace  of  Europe  seems  to  rest  on  a  wider  and  safer 
foundation  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  Still  the  old  leaven  rises,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  student's  nature ;  and  even  lately,  when  the  ''  fausse 
coldre**  of  France  affected  to  meditate  another  inroad  upon  Germany, 
the  song,  "  Sie  soUen  ihm  nicht  haben,"  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the  land, 
and  in  the  excitement  it  created,  you  could  see  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Tugenbund  and  the  Burschenschafl,  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 

Laugh,  then,  if  you  will,  at  the  strange  figures,  whose  uncouth  costume 
of  cap  and  jack-boot  bespeak  them  a  hybrid,  between  a  civilian  and  a 

soldier.     The  exterior  is,  after  all,  no  bad  type  of  what  lies  within its 

contradictions  are  indeed  scarcely  as  great.  The  spectacles  and  mous- 
taches— the  note-book  beneath  the  arm,  and  the  sabre  at  the  side the 

ink-bottle  at  the  button-hole,  and  the  spurs  jingling  at  the  heels — are  all 
the  outward  signs  of  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  patient  industry  and 
hot-headed  enthusiasm^-of  deep  thought,  and  impetuous  rashness — of 
matter-of-fact  shrewdness,  and  poetic  fervour — and,  lastly,  of  the  most 
forgiving  temper,  allied  to  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  duelling. 
Laugh  if  you  will  at  him — but  he  is  a  fine  fellow  for  all  that ;  and  despite 
all  the  contrarieties  of  his  nature,  has  the  seed  of  those  virtues,  which, 
in  the  peaceful  life  of  his  native  country,  grow  up  into  the  ripe  fruits  of 
manly  truth  and  honesty. 
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I  wish  you  then  to  think  well  of  the  fiursche,  and  forgive  the  eccentricities, 
into  which  a  college  life,  and  a  itiost  absurd  doctrine  of  its  ordinances^ 
will,  now  and  then,  lead  him.  That  wild-looking  youth,  for  all  that  he 
has  a  sabre- wound  across  his  cheek,  and  wears  his  neck  bare,  like  a  Malay 
— despite  his  savage  moustache,  and  his  lowering  look  has  a  soft  hearty 
though  it  beats  behuid  that  mass  of  nonsensical  braiding.  He  could  recite 
you  for  hours  long,  the  ballads  of  Schiller,  and  the  lyrics  of  Uhland  ;  ay, 
and  sing  for  you  too,  with  no  mean  skill,  the  music  of  Spohr  and  Weber, 
accompanying  himself  the  while,  on  the  piano,  with  a  touch  that  Would 
make  your  heart  thrill ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  that  even  in  his  wildest  moments 
of  enthusiastic  folly,  he  is  not  nearly  as  much  an  object  of  hope  to  his 
country,  as  though  he  were  making  a  "book"  on  the  "  I)erby>"  or  studying 
**  the  odds,"  among  the  legs  at  Tattersall's. 

Above  all  things,  I  would  beg  of  you,  don't  be  too  hasty  in  judging 
him.  Put  not  much  trust  in  half  what  English  writers  lay  to  his  charge — 
believe  not  one  syllable  of  any  Frenchman  on  the  subject — no !  not  even  that 
estimable  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  represents,  the  "  Student,"  as  demanding 
alms  on  the  high  road — thus  confounding  him  with  the  "Lehr- Junker** — 
the  travelling  apprentice — who,  by  the  laws  of  Grermany,  is  obliged  to  spend 
two  years  in  wandering  through  different  countries,  before  he  is  permitted 
to  reside  permanently  in  his  own.  The  blunder  would  have  been  too  gross 
for  any  thing  but  a  Frenchman  and  a  Parisian ;  but  the  Hue  St  Denis, 
covers  a  multitude  of  mistakes,  and  the  Boulevard  de  Montmartre  is  a 
dispensation  to  all  truth. 

Howitt,  if  you  can  read  a  heavy  book,  will  tell  you  nearly  every 
thing  a  book  can  tell ;  but  setting  a  Quaker  to  describe  Burschen 
life,  was  pretty  much  like  sending  a  Hindoo  to  report  at  a  Repeal 
meeting. 

Now  all  this  time  we  have  been  wandering  from  Bonn,  and  its  gardens 
sloping  down  into  the  very  Rhine,  and  its  beautiful  park,  the  once  pleasure- 
ground  of  that  palace,  which  now  forms  the  building  of  the  university. 
There  are  few  sweeter  spots  than  this.  You  have  escaped  from  the  lon^ 
low  swamps  of  Holland — you  have  left  behind  you  the  land  of  marsh  and 
fog — and  already  the  mountainous  region  of  Germany  breaks  on  the 
view  :  the  Sieben  Gebirge  are  in  sight,  and  the  bold  Drachenfels,  with  its 
ruined  tower  on  its  summit — an  earnest  of  the  glorious  scenery  to  come* 
The  river  itself  looks  brighter  and  fresher — its  eddies  seems  to  sparkle 
with  a  lustre  they  know  not  when  circling  along  the  swampy  shores  o^ 
Nimmegen. 

Besides,  there  is  really  something  in  a  name,  and  the  sound  of  "  Deutsch- 
land"  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  the  country  of  "dull  fogs  and  dank 
ditches ;"  and  although  I  would  not  have  you  salute  it,  like  Voltaire — 

**  Adieu!  canaille — canards — canaux  1*' 

still  be  thankful  for  being  where  you  are — take  your  coffee,  and  let  Ud 
have  a  ramble  through  the  Patk. 

Alas !  the  autumn  is  running  into  the  winter — each  breeze  that  sighs 
along  the  ground,  is  the  dirge  over  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  strewn  around 
us.  The  bare  branches  throw  thehr  gaunt  arms  to  and  fro*,  as  the  cold, 
grey  clouds  Hit  past.  The  student,  too,  has  donned  his  fur-lined  mantle^ 
and  strides  along  with  cap  bent  down,  and  hurried  step. 

But  a  few  weeks  since,  and  thesie  allevs  were  (Crowded  by  gay  and 
smiling  groups,  lingering  beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  tirees,  aba  ustemnjjf 
to  the  Jager  band  that  played  ih  yonder  pavilion,     "the  grey-hdif^^ea' 
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professor  moved  slowly  along,  uncovering  his  venerable  head  as  some 
student  passed,  and  respectfully  saluting  him  ;  and  there,  too,  walked  his 
fair  daughters — the  "  frauleins,  with  the  yellow  hair!"  How  calmly 
sweet  their  full  blue  eyes — how  gentleness  is  written  in  their  quiet  gait ! 
Yet,  see !  as  each  bar  of  the  distant  waltz  is  heard  beating  on  the  ear,  how 
their  foot-steps  keep  time,  and  mark  the  measure.  Alas  !  the  summer 
hours  have  fled,  and  with  them,  those  calm  nights,  when,  by  the  flickering 
moon,  the  path-ways  echoed  to  the  steps  of  lingering  feet,  now  homeward 
turning. 

I  never  can  visit  a  University  town  in  Germany,  without  a  sigh  after  the 
time,  when  I  was  myself  a  Bursche,  read  myself  to  sleep,  each  night,  with 
Ludwig  Tieck,  and  sported  two  broadswords  cross-wise  above  my  chimney. 

I  was  a  student  of  Gottingen — the  Georgia  Augusta — and  in  the  days  I 
speak  of — I  know  not  well  what  King  Ernest  has  done  since — it  was 
rather  a  proud  thing  to  be  '*  ein  Gbttinger  Biu^che  ;*'  there  was  considered 
something  of  style  to  appertain  to  it  above  the  other  universities,  and  we 
looked  down  upon  a  Heidelberger,  or  a  Halle  man,  as  only  something 
above  a  ^*  Philister."  The  professors  had  given  a  great  celebrity  to  the  iioi- 
versity,  too :  there  was  Stromeyer  in  chemistry,  and  Hausman  in  philo- 
logy ;  Behr  in  Greek ;  Shrader  in  botany  ;  and,  greater  than  all— old 
Blumenbach  himself,  lecturing  four  days  each  week  on  every  thing  be 
could  think  of — natural  philosophy,  physics,  geography,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, optics,  colours,  metallurgy,  magnetism,  and  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
South  Seas — making  the  most  abstruse  and  grave  subjects  interesting  by 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  elevating  trivial  topics  into  consequence  by 
their  connection  with  weightier  matters.  He  was  the  only  lecturer  I  ever 
heard  of,  who  concluded  his  hour  to  the  regret  of  his  hearers,  and  left 
them  longing  for  the  continuation  ;  anecdote  and  illustration  fell  from  him 
with  a  profusion  almost  inconceivable,  and  perfectly  miraculous,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  rarely  was  known  to  repeat  himself  in  a  figure, 
and  more  rarely,  still,  in  a  story,  and  when  he  has  detected  himself  in  thb 
latter,  he  would  suddenly  stop  short,  with  an  "  Ach  Gott,  I'm  growing  old," 
and  immediately  turn  into  another  channel,  and  by  some  new  and  unheard- 
of  history,  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulty. 

With  all  the  learning  of  a  Buffon  and  a  Cuvier,  he  was  simple  and  un- 
affected as  a  child.  His  little  receptions  in  the  summer  months  were  held 
in  his  garden — I  have  him  before  me  ^this  minute,  seated  under  the  wide- 
spreading  linden  tree,  with  his  little  table  before  him,  holding  his  coffee 
and  a  few  books ;  his  long  hair,  white  as  snow,  escaping  beneath  his 
round  cap  of  dark  green  velvet,  falling  loosely  on  his  shoulders — and  his 
large  grey  eyes,  now  widely  opened  with  astonishment  at  some  piece  of 
intelligence,  a  boy  would  have  heard  without  amazement — then  twinkling 
with  sly  humoiur  at  the  droll  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  while 
around  him  sat  his  brother  professors  and  their  families,  chatting  pleasantly 
over  the  little  news  of  their  peaceful  community — ^the  good  Vrows  knitting 
and  listening,  and  the  frauleins  demurely  sitting  by,  wearing  a  look  of  mock 
attention  to  some  learned  dissertation,  and  ever  and  anon  stealing  a  sly  glance 
at  the  handsome  youth,  who  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  9oireL 
How  charming,  too,  to  hear  them  speak  of  the  great  men  of  the  land,  as 
their  old  friends  and  college  companions.  It  was  not  the  author  of  Wal- 
lenstein  and  Don  Carlos,  but  Frederick  Schiller,  the  student  of  medicine, 
as  they  knew  him  in  his  boyhood — bold,  ardent,  and  ambitious — toiling 
along  a  path  he  loved  not,  and  feeling  within  him,  the  working  of  that 

Eeat  genius,  which,  one  day,  was  to  make  him  the  pride  of  his  father* 
id ;  ai^d  Wi^land — strange  and  eccentric— old  in  his  youth,  with  the  iano* 
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cence  of  a  child  and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  ;  and  Hoffman — the  victim 
of  his  gloomy  imagination,  whose  spectral  shapes  and  dark  warnings,  were 
not  the  forced  efforts  of  his  brain,  but  the  companions  of  his  wanderings, 
— the  beings  of  his  sleep.  How  did  they  jest  with  him  on  his  half-crazed 
notions,  and  laugh  at  his  eccentricities.  It  was  strange  to  hear  them  tell 
of  going  home  with  Hummel,  then  a  mere  boy,  and  how,  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  and  played  and  sung,  and 
played  again,  for  hours  long,  now  exciting  their  wonder  by  pas- 
sages of  brilliant  and  glittering  effect,  now  knocking  at  their  hearts  by 
tones  of  plaintive  beauty.  There  was  a  little  melody  he  played  the  night 
they  spoke  of — some  short  and  touching  ballad — the  inspiration  of  the 
moment — made  on  the  approaching  departure  of  some  one  amongst  them, 
which  many  years  after,  in  *'  Fidelio,"  called  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause— mayhap,  the  tribute  of  his  first  audience  was  a  sweeter  homage, 
af\er  all. 

Wliile  thus  they  chatted  on,  the  great  world  without,  and  all  its  mighty 
interests,  seemed  forgotten  by  them.  France  might  have  taken  another 
choleric  fit,  and  been  in  march  upon  the  Rhine ;  England  might  have 
once  more  covered  the  ocean  with  her  fleets,  and  scattered  to  the  waves 
the  wreck  of  another  Trafalgar;  Russia  might  be  pouring  down  her 
hordes  from  the  Don  and  Dnieper ;  little  chance  had  they  of  knowing 
aught  of  these  things!  The  orchards  that  surrounded  the  ramparts  shut 
out  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  they  lived  as  remote  from  all  the  collisions  of 
politics,  and  the  strife  of  nations,  as  though  the  university  had  been  in 
another  planet. 

I  must  not  forget  the  old  Hofrath  Froriep,  Ordentliche-Professor  von 
»— heaven  knows  what !  No  one  ever  saw  his  collegium  (lecture-room), 
nor  ever  heard  him  lecture.  He  bad  been  a  special  tutor  to  the  princes — 
as  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  were  then  called,  about 
forty  years  ago — and  he  seemed  to  live  upon  the  memory  of  those  great 
days  when  a  royal  highness  took  notes  beside  his  chair,  and  always 
addressed  his  class,  "  Princes  and  Gentlemen !"  "What  pride  he  felt  in 
his  clasp  of  the  Guelph,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Herzog  von  Clarence, 
who  once  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house  in  Gottingen. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  the  royal  family  of  England  spoken  of 
thus,  among  foreigners  who  neither  knew  our  land,  nor  its  language- 
One  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  that  Saxon  stock, 
from  which  our  common  ancestry  proceeded — the  bond  of  union  between 
us — the  source  from  which  so  many  of  the  best  traits  of  English 
character  take  their  origin — the  love  of  truth — the  manly  independence — 
the  habits  of  patient  industry  which  we  derived  from  our  German  blood 
— ^are  not  inferior  to  the  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  chivalrous  daring  of 
Norman  origin. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hofrath,  or  Privy  Counsellor  Froriep,  for  so  was 
he  most  rigidly  styled.  I  remember  him  so  well,  as  he  used  to  come 
slowly  down  the  garden-walk,  leaning  on  his  sister's  arm.  He  was  the 
junior  by  some  years;  but  no  one  could  have  made  the  discovery  now: 
the  thing  rested  on  tradition,  however,  and  was  not  disputed.  The  Frau- 
lien  Martha  von  Froriep,  was  the  Daguerreotype  of  her  brother.  To 
see  them  sitting  opposite  each  other  was  actually  ludicrous ;  not  only 
were  the  features  alike,  but  the  expressions  tallied  so  completely,  it  was 
as  if  one  face  reflected  the  other.  Did  the  professor  look  grave — the  Frau- 
lein  Martha's  face  was  serious.  Did  he  laugh — straightway  her  features 
took  a  merry  cast.  If  his  coffee  was  too  hot,  or  did  he  burn  his  fingers 
with  his  pipe,  the  old  lady's  sympathies  were  with  him  stilL  The  Siamese 
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twins  were  on  terras  of  distant  acquaintanceship,  compared  with  the  in- 
stinctive relation  these  two  bore  to  each  other. 

How  was  it  possible,  you  will  ask,  that  such  an  eternal  similarity  should 
have  marked  their  dispositions  ?  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  The  Frau- 
lein  was  deaf — perfectly  destitute  of  hearing.  The  last  recorded  act  of 
her  auditory  nerves,  was  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  rejoicing,  when 
twenty-four  large  guns  were  discharged  in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  and  by 
the  reverberation  broke  every  window  in  Gottingen,  the  old  lady,  who 
was  knitting  at  the  time,  merely  stopped  her  work,  and  called  out,  "  come 
in  r*  thinking  it  was  a  tap  at  the  room-door.  To  her  malady  was  it  then 
owing,  if  she  so  perfectly  resembled  the  professor  her  brother.  She  watched 
him  with  an  anxious  eye ;  his  face  was  the  dial  that  regulated  every  hour 
of  her  existence ;  and  as  the  telegraph  repeats  the  signal  that  is  made  to 
it,  yet  knows  not  the  interpretation  of  the  sign,  so  did  she  signalize  the 
passing  emotions  of  his  mind,  long,  perhaps,  after  her  own  could  take 
interest  in  the  cause. 

Nothing  had  a  stranger  effect,  however,  than  to  listen  to  the  professor*^ 
conversation,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  deaf  old  lady  chimed  in,  at  short 
and  regular  intervals.  For  years  long,  she  iiad  been  in  the  habit  of  corro- 
borating every  thing  he  said,  and  continued  the  practice  now  from  habit* 
It  was  like  a  clock,  that  struck  the  hour  when  all  its  machinery  had  run 
down.  And  so,  whether  the  Hofrath  descanted  on  some  learned  question 
of  Greek  particles,  some  much-disputed  fact  of  ancient  history,  or,  as  was 
more  often  the  case,  still  narrated  with  German  broadness  some  little  an- 
ecdote of  his  student  life,  the  old  lady's,  "  Ja!  ja!  den,  sah  jch  selbst,  da  war 
jch,  auch  1"  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  saw  it  myself;  I  was  there  too ;"  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Tacitus  or  Herodotus,  or,  more  precarious  again,  to  these 
little  traits  of  her  brother's  youthful  existence,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
better  uncorroborated. 

The  Hofrath  had  passed  his  life  as  a  bachelor,  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  surprise,  for  his  stories  were  generally  of  his  love  adven- 
tures and  perils ;  and  all  teemed  with  dissertations  on  the  great  susceptibi- 
lity of  his  heart,  and  his  devoted  admiration  of  female  beauty — weak- 
nesses of  which  it  was  plain  he  felt  vain,  and  loved  to  hear  authenticated 
by  his  old  associates.  In  this  respect,  Blumenbach  indulged  him  per- 
fectly— now  recalling  to  his  memory  some  tender  scene,  or  some  afHicting 
separation,  which  invariably  drew  the  Hofrath  into  a  story. 

If  these  little  reminiscences  possessed  not  all  the  point  and  interest  of 
more  adventurous  histories,  to  me,  at  least,  they  were  more  amusing 
by  the  force  of  truth,  and  by  the  singular  look,  voice,  and  manner  of  him 
who  related  them.  Imagine,  then,  a  meagre  old  man,  about  five  feet 
two,  whose  head  was  a  wedge  with  the  thin  side  foremost,  the  nose  stand- 
ing abruptly  out,  like  the  cut-water  of  a  man-o'-war  gig ;  a  large  mouth, 
forming  a  bold  semicircle,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  the  angles  of 
which  were  lost  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles  on  his  withered  cheeks ;  two  fierce- 
looking,  fiery,  little  grey  eyes,  set  slant -wise  in  his  head,  without  a  vestige  of 
eyelash  over  them ;  his  hair,  combed  back  with  great  precision,  and  tied  behind 
into  a  queue,  had,  from  long  pulling,  gradually  drawn  the  eyebrows  up- 
wards to  double  their  natural  height,  where  they  remained  fixed,  giving  to 
this  uncouth  face  an  expression  of  everlasting  surprise — in  fact,  he  appeared 
as  if  he  were  perpetually  beholding  the  ghost  of  somebody.  His  voice 
was  a  strange,  unnatural,  clattering  sound,  as  though  the  machinery  of 
speech  had  been  left  a  long  while  without  oiling,  and  could  not  work 
flippantly,  but,  to  be  sure,  the  language  was  German,  and  that  may 
excuse  much. 
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Such  was  the  Herr  Hofrath  Froriep^once,  if  you  were  to  believe  him- 
self, a  lady-killer  of  the  first  water.  Indeed  still,  when  he  stretched  forth  his 
thin  and  twisted  shanks,  attired  in  satin  shorts,  and  black  silk  stockings,  a 
gleam  of  conscious  pride  would  light  up  his  features,  and  he  would  seem 
to  say  to  himself,  "  These  legs  might  do  some  mischief  yet." 

Caroline  Pichler,  the  novelist,  had  been  one  of  his  loves ;  and,  if  you 
believed  himself,  a  victim  to  his  fascinations.  However,  another  version 
of  the  tale  had  obtained  currency,  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  by  his  com- 
panions) at  those  moments  when  a  more  boastful  spirit  than  they  deemed 
suitable,  animated  his  discourse ;  and  at  such  times,  I  remarked  that  the 
Hofrath  became  unusually  sensitive,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  we  sat  somewhat  later  than  our  wont,  in  the 
garden,  tempted  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mild 
light  of  a  new  moon,  that,  at  last,  the  Hofrath*s  Madchen  made  her  appear- 
ance, lantern  in  hand,  to  conduct  him  home.  She  carried  on  her  arm  a 
mass  of  cloaks,  shawls,  and  envelopes,  that  would  have  clothed  a  proces- 
sion, with  which  she  proceeded,  leisurely,  and  artistically,  to  dress  up  the 
professor  and  his  sister,  until  the  impression  came  over  the  bystanderSy 
that  none  but  she  who  hid  them  in  that  mountain  of  wearables,  would  ever 
be  able  to  discover  them  again. 

"  Ach  Gott,"  exclaimed  the  Hofrath,  as  she  crowned  him  with  a  quilted 
nightcap,  whose  jaws  descended  and  fastened  beneath  the  chin,  like  an 
antique  helmet,  leaving  the  miserable  old  face,  like  an  uncouth  pattern  in 
the  middle  of  the  Berlin  embroidery — "  Ach  Gott,  but  for  that  T 

*'  But  for  that !"  reiterated  old  Hausman,  in  a  solemn  tone,  as  if  he 
knew  the  secret  grief  his  friend  alluded  to,  and  gave  him  all  his  sympathy. 

"  Sit  down  again,  Froriep,"  said  Blumenbach  ;  'Mt  is  an  hour  too  soon 
for  young  folk  like  us  to  separate*  We'll  have  a  glass  of  Rosenthaler, 
and  you  shall  tell  us  that  story." 

<*  Be  it  so,'*  said  the  Hofrath,  as  he  made  signs  to  the  Madchen  that 
he  would  cast  his  skin.     "  Ich  bin  dabey  !     Fm  ready." 

**  Wi*  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil, 
Wi*  usquebaugh  we*d  face  the  deevil," 

quoth  Bums  ;  and,  surely,  Tam's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  took  a  wide 
circuit  when  he  uttered  the  words.  The  whole  philosophy  of  temptation 
is  comprised  in  the  distich,  and  the  adage  of  coming  up  **  to  a  man's  price" 
has  no  happier  illustration ;  and  certainly  had  the  poet  been  a  Bursche  in 
Germany,  he  could  not  have  conveyed  the  sliding-scale  of  professors' 
agreeabUity  under  a  more  suitable  formula.  He,  who  would  be  civil  with 
a  pipe,  becomes  communicative  with  coffee — brotherly  with  beer — but 
opens  every  secret  of  his  nature  under  the  high-pressure  power  of  a  flask 
of  Rhenish.  The  very  smack  of  the  Hofrath's  lips,  as  he  drained  his 
glass  to  the  bottom,  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  transport,  <*  Er  ist  zum  kissen 
der  Wein !"  announced  that  the  folding-doors  of  his  heart  stood  wide  open^ 
and  that  he  might  enter  who  would. 

"  Hosenthaler  was  Goethe's  favourite,"  quoth  Stromeyer  ;  "  and  he  had 
a  good  taste  in  wine." 

"  Your  great  folk  ever,"  said  Hausman,  "  like  to  show  some  decided 
preference  to  one  vintage  above  the  rest :  Napoleon  adopted  Chambertin, 
Joseph  the  Second  drank  nothing  but  Tokay,  and  Peter  the  Great  found 
brandy  the  only  fluid  to  his  palate." 

"  A  plague  on  their  fancies,"  interrupted  old  Blumenbach.  **  Let  us 
have  the  story." 
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"  Ah  !  well,  well,"  said  the  Hofrath,  throwing  up  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
sentimcntalisin,  "  so  you  shall.  *  Love's  young  dream !'  was  sweet  ader  all ! 
We  were  in  the  Hartz,"  continued  he,  at  once  springing  into  his  story 
with  a  true  Demosthenic  abruptness — •*  we  were  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
making  a  little  tour,  for  it  was  semestre,  and  all  the  classes  were  closed  in 
the  university.  There  was  Tieck,  and  Feldtbourgh  the  Dane,  and  Upsal, 
and  old  Langendorf  of  Jena,  and  Grotchen  von  Zobelschein,  and  Mina 
Upsal,  and  Caroline,  and  Martha  there— she,  poor  thing,  was  getting  deaf 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  take  the  same  pleasure  as  the  rest  of  us :  she 
was  always  stupid  you  know." 

Here  he  looked  over  at  her,  when  she  immediately  responded — 

"  Ja,  ja,  what  he  says  is  true." 

*'  Each  morning,  we  used  to  set  off  up  ][the  mountains,  botanizing  and 
hammering  among  the  lime-stone  rocks,  and  seeking  for  cryptogamia 
and  fellspar,  lichens  and  jungerniania,  and  primitive  rock;  mingling  our 
little  diversions  with  pleasant  tidk  about  the  poets,  and  reciting  rerses  to 
one  another,  from  Hans  Sachs  and  the  old  writers,  and  chatting  away 
about  Schiller — the  'Lager'  was  just  come  out,  and  more  than  one 
among  us  could  scarce  believe  it  was  Frederick  did  it. 

"  Tieck  and  I  soon  found  that  we  were  rivals  ;  for,  before  a  week,  each 
of  us  was  in  love  with  Caroline.  Now,  Ludwlg  was  a  clever  fellow,  and 
had  a  thousand  little  ways  of  ingratiating  himself  with  a  pretty  woman — 
and  a  poetess  besides.  He  could  come  down  every  day  to  breakfast  with 
some  ode  or  sonnet,  or  maybe  a  dream ;  and  then  he  was  ready  after 
dinner,  with  his  bit  of  poetry,  which  sometimes,  when  he  found  a  piano, 
he'd  set  to  music ;  or  maybe  in  the  evening  he'd  invent  one  of  those 
strange  rigmarole  stories  of  his,  about  a  blue  bottle  fly,  dying  for  love  of  a 
white  moth,  or  some  superanimated  old  drone  bee,  that  retired  from  public 
life,  and  spent  his  days  reviling  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  know  his 
nonsense  well ;  but  somehow  one  could  not  help  listening,  and  what's 
worse,  feeling  interest  in  it.  As  for  Caroline,  she  became  crazed  about 
gnats,  and  spiders,  and  fleas,  and  would  hear  for  whole  days  long  the 
stories  of  their  loves  and  sorrows. 

"  For  some  time  I  bore  up  as  well  as  I  could.  There  was  a  limit, 
heaven  be  thanked,  to  that  branch  of  the  creation,  and  as  he  had  now  got 
down  to  millepedes,  I  trusted  that  before  the  week  was  over  he'd  have 
reached  mites — beyond  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  expected  to 
proceed.  Alas,  I  little  knew  the  resources  of  his  genius  ;  for  one  even- 
ing, when  I  thought  him  running  fast  aground,  he  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  began  a  tale  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  Herr  Baron  von 
Beetroot,  in  search  of  his  lost  love,  the  Fraulein  von  Cucumber.  This 
confounded  narrative  had  its  scene  in  an  old  garden  in  Silesia,  where  there 
were  incidents  of  real  beauty  and  interest  interwoven,  ay,  and  verses, 
that  would  make  your  heart  thrill.  Caroline  could  evidently  resist  no 
longer.  The  Baron  von  Beetroot  was  ever  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  if 
she  eat  "  ghurkin-salade"  it  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  In  this  sad 
strait,  I  wandered  out  alone  one  evening,  and,  without  knowing  it,  reached 
the  Rase  Miihle,  near  Oltdorf.  There  I  went  in  and  ordered  a  supper ;  but 
they  had  nothing  but  "  dicte  milche"*  and  "  kalte  shade."     No  matter, 


*  Thick  milk,  a  mess  of  sour  cream  thickened  with  sugar  and  crumbs  of  bread. 
Kalte  shade,  the  same  speclss  of  abomination,  the  onlijr  difference  being,  beer,  ine$ 
pream,  for  the  fluid. 
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thought  I,  a  man  io  such  grief  as  mine,  need  little  care  what  he  eats ;  end 
I  ordered  both,  that  I  might  afterwards  decide  which  I'd  prefer.  They 
came,  and  were  placed  before  me.  Huimel !  und  £rde !  what  did  I  do 
but  eat  the  two :  beer  and  cream,  cream  and  beer,  pepper  and  sugar, 
brown  bread  and  nutmeg.  Such  was  my  abstraction,  that  I  never  noticed 
what  I  was  doing,  till  1  saw  the  two  empty  bowk  before  me.  *  I  am  a 
dead  Hofrath  before  day  breaks,'  said  I,  '  and  Til  make  my  will ;'  but 
before  I  could  put  the  plan  into  execution,  I  became  very  ill,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  me  to  bed.  From  that  moment  my  senses  began  to 
wander  ;  exhaustion,  sour  beer,  and  despair,  were  all  working  within  me, 
and  I  was  mad.  It  was  a  brief  paroxysm,  but  a  fearful  one.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ridiculous  fancies,  went  at  racing  speed  through  my 
mind,  and  I  spent  the  night,  alternately  laughing  and  crying.  My  pipe* 
that  lay  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  figured  in  nearly  every  scene,  and 
performed  a  part  in  many  a  strange  adventure. 

*'  By  noon  the  others  learned  where  I  was,  and  came  over  to  see  me. 
After  sitting  for  half  an  hour  beside  me,  they  were  going  away,  when  I 
called  Caroline  and  Martha  back.  She  blushed,  but  taking  Martha's  arm, 
she  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  asked  in  a  timid  voice  what  I  wished  for. 

*' '  To  hear  me  before  I  die,'  replied  I ;  Ho  listen  to  a  wonderful  vision 
I  have  seen  this  night.' 

"  *  A  vision,'  said  Caroline — *  Oh,  what  was  it  r* 

'^ '  A  beautiful  and  a  touching  one.  Let  me  tell  it  to  you.  I  will  call 
it  The  never-to-be-lost-sight-of,  though  not-tlie-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-concealed,  Loves  of  the  Mug  and  the  Meerschaum.' 

**  Caroline  sprang  to  my  side  as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  as  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  sobbed  forth — 

**  *  Let  me  but  hear  it — let  me  but  hear  it !' 

^'  ^  Sit  down,'  said  I,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips — 'sit 
down  and  you  shall.'  With  that  I  began  my  tale.  I  suppose,"  continued 
the  Hofrath,  "you  don't  wish  to  have  the  story  ?" 

"  Gott  bewahr !  heaven  forbid,"  broke  in  the  whole  company  in  a 
breath.     "  Leave  the  mug  and  the  meerschaum,  and  go  on  with  Caroline." 

"  Well,  from  that  hour  her  heart  was  mine.  Ludwig  might  call  all  the 
reptiles  that  ever  crawled,  every  vegetable  that  ever  grew,  to  his  aid — the 
victory  was  with  me.  He  saw  it,  and  irritated  by  defeat,  returned  to 
Berlin,  without  bidding  us  even  farewell,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  till 
we  saw  his  new  novel  of  Fortunio.  But  to  go  on  ;  the  day  afler  Tieck 
left  us  was  my  birth-day,  and  they  all  arranged  to  give  me  a  little  fete ; 
and  truly  nothing  could  be  prettier.  The  garden  of  the  inn  was  a  sweet 
spot,  and  there  was  a  large  linden  like  this,  where  the  table  was  spread ; 
and  there  was  a  chair  all  decked  with  roses  and  myrtle,  for  me — Caroline 
herself  had  done  it ;  and  they  had  composed  a  little  hymn  in  honour  of 
me,  wherein  were  sundry  compliments  to  my  distinction  in  science  and 
poesy — the  giiU  of  my  mind,  and  the  graces  of  my  person.  Ach,  ja!  I  was 
handisome  then. 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  close  my  tale — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  even 
now.  Caroline  came  forward,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  crown  of  roses 
and  laurel  leaves  intertwined,  and  approached  me  gracefully,  as  I  sat 
waiting  to  receive  her — all  the  rest  ranged  on  either  side  of  me. 

'  Auf  seine  stime,  who,  der  licht- 


*  Upon  that  brow  where  shines  the  light 

said  Caroline,  raising  the  chaplet« 
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"  *  Ah  due  Heiliger,'  screamed  Martha,  who  only  that  instant  saw  I  was 
bareheaded.  ^  The  dear  man  will  catch  his  death  of  cold  ;'  and  with  that 
she  snatched  this  confounded  nightcap  from  her  pocket,  and  rushing 
forward,  clapped  it  on  my  head  before  I  could  know  it  was  done.  I  strug- 
gled and  kicked,  like  one  possessed,' but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  she  had  tied  the 
strings  in  a  black  knot,  and  they  could  neither  be  loosened  nor  broken. 

*  Be  still  there,'  said  she  ;  *  thou  knowest  well  that  at  fifty-three *     You 

Can  conceive,"  said  the  Hofrath  in  a  parenthesis,  'Hhat  her  passion  oblite- 
rated her  memory. — *  At  fifly-three,  one  can't  play  the  fool  like  at 
twenty.' 

"  Ach  ja  I  it  was  over  with  me  for  ever.  Caroline  screamed  at  the  cap, 
first  laughing,  then  crying,  and  then  both — the  rest  nearly  died  of  it,  and 
80  did  I.  Caroline  would  never  look  at  me  after,  and  I  came  back  home, 
disappointed  in  my  love — and  all  because  of  a  woollen  nightcap." 

When  the  Hofrath  concluded,  he  poured  the  remainder  of  the  Rosen- 
thaler  into  his  glass,  and  bowing  to  each  in  turn,  wished  us  good-night, 
while,  taking  the  Fraulein  Martha's  arm,  they  both  disappeared  in  the 
shade,  as  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  each  wended  his  way  homeward. 


FRAGMENT   XIV. — "THE    STUDENT." 

If  I  were  not  sketching  a  real  personage,  and  retailing  an  anecdote  once 
heard,  I  should  pronounce  the  Hofrath  von  Froriep  a  fictitious  character, 
for  which  reason,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will  if  you  incline  to  that  opinion.  I 
have  no  witness  to  call  in  ray  defence.  There  were  but  two  Englishmen 
in  Goitingen  in  my  day — one  of  them  is  now  no  more.  Poor  fellow !  he 
had  but  just  entered  the  army  ;  his  regiment  was  at  Corfu;  and  he  was 
spending  the  six  months  of  his  first  leave  in  Germany.  We  chanced  to 
be  fellow-travellers,  and  ended  by  becoming  friends.  When  he  left  me, 
it  was  for  Vienna,  from  which,  after  a  short  stay,  he  departed  for  Venice, 
where  he  purchased  a  yacht,  and  with  eight  Greek  sailors,  sailed  for  a 
tour  through  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  was  never  seen  alive  again ;  his 
body,  fearfully  gashed  and  wounded,  was  discovered  on  the  beach  at 
Zante.  His  murderers,  for  such  they  were,  escaped  with  the  vessel,  and 
never  were  captured.  Should  any  "61st*'  man  throw  his  eye  over  these 
pages,  he  will  remember  that  I  speak  of  one,  beloved  by  every  one  who 
knew  him.     With  all  the  heroic  daring  of  the  stoutest  heart,  his  nature 

was  soft  and  gentle  as  a   child's.     Poor  G !  some  of  the  happiest 

moments  of  my  life  were  spent  \A\\\  you — some  of  the  saddest,  in  thinking 
over  your  destiny. 

You  must  take  my  word  for  the  Hofrath,  then,  good  reader.  They 
who  read  the  modern  novels  of  Germany — the  wild  exaggerations  of 
Fouq^,  and  Hoffman,  Museus,  and  Tieck,  will  comprehend  that  his  story 
of  himself  has  no  extravagance  whatever.  To  ascribe  language,  and 
human  passions,  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even  to  the  inanimate  creation, 
is  a  favourite  German  notion,  the  indulgence  of  which  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  that  mysticism  we  find  in  their  writings ;  and  the  secret  sympa- 
thies of  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  for  young  ladies  in  love,  is  a  constant 
theme  among  this  class  of  novelists. 

A  word  now  of  the  students,  and  I  have  done.  Whatever  the  absur- 
dities in  their  code  of  honour,  however  ludicrous  the  etiquette  of  the 
"  comment,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  world  of  manly  honesty,  and  true- 
heartedncss,  among  them.  There  is  nothing  mean  or  low,  nothing  dis- 
honourable nor  unworthy,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Burschenschaft.    Exagge- 
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rated  ideas  of  their  own  importance — an  over-weening  sense  of  their  value 
to  the  Vaterland — there  are  in  abundance;  as  well  as  a  mass  of  crude, 
unformed  notions  about  liberty,  and  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  But, 
after  all,  these  are  harmless  fictions ;  they  are  not  allied  to  any  evil 
passions  at  the  time — they  lead  to  no  bad  results  for  the  future.  The 
murder  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon,  by  Staps, 
were  much  more  attributable  to  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  than 
to  the  principles  of  the  student  league.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  revolted 
at  the  tyranny  they  had  so  long  submitted  *to,  and  these  fearful  crimes 
were  the  agonized  expression  of  endurance,  pushed  to  madness.  Only 
they  who  witnessed  the  frantic  joy  of  the  people,  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned  against  Napoleon,  and  his  baffled  legions  retreated  through  Ger- 
many, on  their  return  from  the  Russian  campaign,  can  understand  how 
deeply  stored  were  the  wrongs,  for  which  they  were  now  to  exact  ven- 
geance. The  "  volker  schlagt" — the  "  people's  slaughter" — as  they  love 
to  call  the  terrible  fight  of  Leipsic,  was  the  dreadful  recompense  of  all 
their  sufferings. 

When  the  French  revolution  first  broke  out,  the  German  students,  like 
many  wiser  and  more  thinking  heads  than  theirs,  in  our  own  country,  were 
struck  with  the  great  movement  of  a  mighty  people  in  their  march  to 
liberty ;  but,  when  disgusted  with  the  atrocities  that  followed,  they  after- 
wards beheld  France  the  first  to  assail  the  liberties,  and  trample  on  the 
freedom,  of  every  other  country,  they  regarded  her  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  she  once  professed  ;  and  while  their  apathy,  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
republican  armies,  marked  their  sympathy  with  the  wild  notions  of  liberty, 
of  which  Frenchmen  affected  to  be  the  apostles  in  Europe — yet,  when  they 
saw  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  passion  for  dominion,  usurp  the  place  of 
those  high-sounding  virtues — liberty,  egalite — the  reverse  was  a  tremen- 
dous one,  and  may  well  excuse,  if  excuse  were  needful,  the  proud 
triumph  of  the  German  armies,  when  they  bivouacked  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

The  changed  fortunes  of  the  Continent  have  of  course  obliterated  every 
political  feature  in  the  student-life  of  Germany ;  or,  if  such  still  exist,  it 
takes  the  form  merely  of  momentary  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  some 
banished  professor,  or  a  Burschen  festival,  in  honoiur  of  some  martyr  of 
the  press.  Still  their  ancient  virtues  survive,  and  the  German  student  is 
yet  a  type,  one  of  the  few  remaining,  of  the  Europe  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Long  may  he  remain  so,  say  I.  Long  may  so  interesting  a  land,  have  its 
national  good  faith,  and  brotherly  affection,  rooted  in  the  minds  of  its 
youth.  Long  may  the  country  of  Schiller,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Goethe, 
possess  the  race  of  those  who  can  appreciate  their  greatness,  or  strive  to 
emulate  their  fame. 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  chronicling  their  beer  orgies,  their  wild 
festivals,  and  their  duels ;  and  though  not  disposed  to  defend  them  on 
such  charges,  I  might,  were  it  not  invidious,  adduce  instances,  nearer 
home,  of  practices  little  more  commendable.  At  those  same  festivals,  at 
many  of  which  I  have  been  present,  I  have  heard  music,  that  would  shame 
most  of  our  orchestras,  and  listened  to  singing,  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
surpassed,  except  within  the  walls  of  a  grand  opera;  and  as  to  their 
duelling,  the  practice  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience :  but  still  I  would 
mention  one  instance,  of  which  I  was  myself  a  witness,  and  perhaps,  even 
in  so  little  fertile  a  field,  we  may  find  one  grain  of  goodly  promise. 

Among  my  acquaintances  in  Gottingen,  were  two  students  both  Prus- 
sians, and  both  from  the  same  small  town  of  Magdebourg.  They  had 
been  school-fellows,  and  came  together  to  the  university,  where  they  lived 
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together  on  terms  of  brotherly  afFectioo,  which,  even  there,  where  friend- 
ship  takes  all  the  semblance  of  a  sacred  compact,  were  the  subject  of 
remark.  Never  were  two  men  less  alike,  however,  than  these.  Eisen- 
decker  was  a  bold,  hot-headed  fellow,  fond  of  all  the  riotous  excesses  of 
Burschen  life ;  his  face,  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  declared  him  a  ^  hahn/ 
as,  in  student  phrase,  a  confirmed  duellist  is  termed.  He  was  ever  fore- 
most in  each  scheme  of  wild  adventure,  and  continually  brought  up  before 
the  senate,  on  some  charge  of  insubordination.  Von  Miihrj,  his  com- 
panion, was  exactly  the  opposite.  His  soubriquet — ^for  nearly  every 
student  had  one — was  <<  der  Zahme — the  gentle,**  and  never  was  any  more 
appropriate.  His  disposition  was  mildness  itself.  He  was  very  hand- 
some ;  almost  girlish  in  his  look  ;  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  finey  soft, 
silky  hair,  which,  German-like,  he  wore  long  upon  his  neck.  His  voice-^ 
the  index  of  ids  nature — soft,  low,  and  musical,  would  have  predisposed 
you  at  once  in  his  favour.  Still,  these  disparities  did  not  prevent  the 
attachment  of  the  two  youths  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  rather  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between— each,  as  it  were,  supplying  to  the  other  the 
qualities  which  nature  had  denied  him.  They  were  never  separate  in 
lecture-room,  or  at  home,  or  in  the  allde — as  the  promenade  was  called— or 
in  the  garden,  where,  each  evening,  the  students  resorted  to  sup,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  Jiiger  band.  Eisendecker  and  Miihry  were 
names  that  no  one  ever  heard  separated,  and  when  one  appeared,  the 
other  was  never  more  than  a  few  yards  off. 

Such  was  their  friendship,  when  an  unhappy  incident  occurred  to  trouble 
its  even  course,  and  sow  dissension  between  these,  who  never  had  known 
a  passing  difference  in  their  lives.  The  sub-rector  of  Gottingen  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  little  receptions  every  week,  to  which  many  of  the 
students  were  invited,  and  to  which  Eisendecker  and  Miihry,  were  fre- 
quently asked,  as  they  both  belonged  to  the  professor's  class.  In  the 
quiet  world  of  a  little  university  town,  these  soirees  were  great  occasions, 
and  the  invited  plumed  themselves  not  a  little'  on  the  distinction  of  a 
card,  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bowing  in  the  Herr  professor's  drawing- 
room,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter,  the  Frederica  von 
Ettenheim,  the  belle  of  Gottingen.     Frederica  was  the  prettiest  German 

firl  I  ever  saw,  for  this  reason,  that  having  been  partly  educated  at  Paris, 
rench  espieglerie  relieved  what  had  been,  otherwise,  the  too  regular 
monotony  of  her  Saxon  features,  and  imparted  a  character  of  sauci- 
ness — or  ^^fierti^^  is  a  better  word — to  that  quietude,  which  is  too  tame 
to  give  the  varied  expression,  so  charming  in  female  beauty.  The  esprit^ 
that  delicious  ingredient,  which  has  been  so  lamentably  omitted  in 
German  character,  she  had  imbibed  from  her  French  education ;  and  in 
lieu  of  that  plodding  interchange  of  fiat  commonplaces,  which  constitute 
the  ordinary  staple  of  conversation,  between  the  young  of  opposite  sexes 
beyond  the  Rhine,  she  had  imported  the  light,  delicate,  tone  of  Parisian 
raillery — the  easy  and  familiar  gaiety  of  French  society,  so  inexpressibly 
charming  in  France,  and  such  a  boon  from  heaven,  when  one  meets  it  by 
accident  elsewhere.  Oh,  confess  it  ye,  who  in  the  dull  round  of  this 
world's,  so-called,  pleasure — in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  dinners  and 
evening  parties  of  your  fashionable  friends — sit  nights  long,  speaking  and 
answering,  half  at  random,  without  one  thought  to  amuse,  without  one 
idea  to  interest  you — what  pleasure  have  you  felt,  when  some  chance 
expression,  some  remark — a  mere  word,  perhaps,  of  your  neighbour 
beside  you — reveals,  that  she  has  attained  that  wondrous  charm — that 
most  fascinating  of  all  possessions — the  art  to  converse;  that  neither 
fearful  of  being  deemed  pedantic,  on  the  one  handi  or  uninformed,  on  the 
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other,  she  launches  forth  freely,  on  the  topic  of  the  moment,  gracefully 
illustrating  her  meaning,  by  womanly  touches  of  sensibility  and  delicacy, 
as  though  to  say  these  lighter  weapons  were  her  own  peculiar  arms,  while 
men  might  wield  the  more  massive  ones  of  sense  and  judgment.  Then, 
with  what  lightness  she  flits  along  from  theme  to  theme,  half  affecting  to 
infer  that  she  dares  not  venture  deep,  yet  showing,  every  instant,  txaits  of 
thouglitfulness  and  reflection. 

How  long  since  have  you  forgotten,  that  she  who  tlius  holds  you 
entranced,  is  the  brunette,  with  features  rather  too  bold  than  otherwise; 
that  those  eyes,  which  now  sparkle  with  the  fire  of  mind,  seemed,  but  half 
an  hour  ago,  to  have  a  look  of  cold  effrontery.  Such  is  the  charm  of 
"^jf/>rtV,"  and  without  it,  the  prettiest  woman  wants  her  greatest  charm; 
a  diamond  she  may  be,  and  as  bright  and  of  purest  water,  but  the  setting, 
which  gives  such  lustre  to  the  stone,  is  absent,  and  half  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gem'  is  lost  to  the  beholder. 

Now,  of  all  tongues  ever  invented  by  man,  German  is  the  most  difficult 
and  clumsy,  for  all  purposes  of  conversation.  You  may  preach  in  it— 
you  may  pray  in  it — you  may  hold  a  learned  argument,  or  you  may  lay 
down  some  involved  and  intricate  statement — ^you  may,  if  you  have  the 
gift,  even  tell  a  story  in  it,  provided  the  hearers  be  patient — and  some 
have  even  gone  so  far,  as  to  venture  on  expressing  a  humorous  idea  in 
German;  but  these  have  been  bold  men,  and  their  venturous  conduct  is 
more  to  Ije  admired  than  imitated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  add, 
that  a  German  joke  is  a  very  wooden  contrivance  at  best,  and  that  the 
praise  it  meets  with,  is  rather  in  the  proportion  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
manufacture,  than  of  the  superiority  of  the  article — just  as  we  admire 
those  Indian  toys  carved  with  a  rusty  nail,  or  those  fourth-string  per- 
formances of  Paganini  and  his  followers. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  students,  whom,  mayhap,  you  deem  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  me  all  this  time,  but  for  whose  peculiar  illustration, 
my  digression  was  intended  ;  it  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  show, 
that  if  Frederica  von  Ettenheim  turned  half  the  heads  in  Gottingen, 
Messrs.  Eiscndecker  and  Miihry  were  of  the  number.  What  a  feature  it 
was  of  the  little  town,  her  coming  to  reside  in  it !  What  a  sweet  atmos- 
phere of  womanly  gracefulness,  spread  itself,  like  a  perfume,  through  these 
old  salons,  whose  dusty  curtains,  and  moth-eaten  chairs,  looked  like  the 
fossils  of  some  antediluvian  furniture !  With  what  magic  were  the  old 
ceremonials  of  a  professor's  reception,  exchanged  for  the  easier  habits  of  a 
poliicr  world!  The  venerable  dignitaries  of  the  university,  felt  the 
change,  but  knew  not  where  it  lay,  and  could  not  account  for  the  pleasure 
they  now  experienced  in  the  vice-rector's  soiries;  while  the  students  knew 
no  bounds  to  their  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  ''  Die  Ettenheim"  reigned 
in  every  heart  in  Gottingen. 

Of  all  her  admirers,  none  seemed  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  her  favour, 
than  Von  Miihry.  Several  causes  contributed  to  this,  in  addition  to  his 
own  personal  advantages,  and  the  distinction  of  his  talents,  which  were  of 
a  high  order.  He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  vice-rector,  from  the  cir- 
ciiinstanceofhis  father's  holding  a  responsible  position  in  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment while  Adolphe  himself  gave  ample  promise  of  one  day  making 
a  figure  in  the  world.  He  was  never  omitted  in  any  invitation,  nor  for- 
gotten in  any  of  the  many  little  parties  so  frequent  among  the  professors ; 
and  even  where  the  society  was  limited  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  college, 
some  excuse  would  ever  be  made  by  the  vice-rector,  to  have  him  present, 
either  on  the  pretence  of  wanting  him  for  something,  or  that  Frederica 
had  asked  him  without  thinking. 
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'  Such  was  the  state  of  this  little  world,  when  I  settled  in  it,  and  took  up 
my  residence  at  the  Meissner  Thor,  Intending  to  pass  mj  summer  there. 
The  first  evening  I  spent  at  the  vice-rector*s,  the  matter  was  quite  dear 
to  my  eyes.  Frederica  and  Adulphe  were  lovers.  It  waa  to  no  purpose^ 
that  when  he  had  accompanied  her  on  the  piano,  he  retreated  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  when  she  ceased  to  sing.  It  signified  not,  that  be 
scarcely  ever  spoke  to  her,  and  when  he  did,  but  a  few  worda,  bnrriedlj 
and  in  confusion.  Their  looks  met  once ;  I  saw  them  exchange  one  glance 
— a  fleeting  one  too — but  I  read  in  it  their  whole  secret,  mayhap  even 
more  than  they  knew  themselves.  Well  had  it  been,  if  I  alone  lia4  wit- 
nessed this,  but  there  was  another  at  my  side  who  saw  it  also,  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  "  Der  Zahme  is  in  love."  I  turned  round,  and  it  wai 
Eisendecker :  his  face,  sallow  and  sickly,  while  large  circles  of  dark 
olive  surrounded  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  an  air  of  deep  suffering.  "  Did 
you  see  that  ?"  said  he,  suddenly,  as  he  leaned  his  hand  on  my  arm,  wh^re 
it  shook  like  one  in  ague. 

"  Did  you  see  that  r" 

«  Wliat  ?— the  flower  V* 

**  Yes — the  flower.  It  was  she  dropped  it,  when  she  crossed  the  room. 
You  saw  him  take  it  up — didn't  you  ?' 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  harsh,  and  hissing,  as  if  he  uttered  the  words 
with  his  teeth  clenched.  It  was  clear  to  me  now,  that  he,  too,  was  in  love 
with  Frederica,  and  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  cruel  shock  their  friendship 
must  sustain  ere  long. 

A  short  time  after,  when  I  was  about  to  retire,  Eisendecker  took  my 
arm,  and  said,  ''  Are  you  for  going  home  ?  May  I  go  with  you  ?*  I 
gave  a  willing  assent,  our  lodgings  being  near,  and  we  spent  much  of 
every  day  in  each  other's  chambers.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
returned  without  [waiting  for  Miihry ;  and  fearing  what  a  separation, 
once  begun,  might  lead  to,  I  stopped  suddenly  on  the  stairs,  and  Faid,  as  if 
suddenly  remembering — 

"  By  the  by,  we  are  going  without  Adolphe.** 

Eiscudecker's  fingers  clutched  me  convulsively,  and  while  a  bitter  laugh 
broke  from  him,  he  said,  **  You  wouldn't  tear  them  asunder — would  you  f^ 
For  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  never  spoke  again,  and  I,  fearful  of 
awakening  tiie  expression  of  that  grief,  which,  when  avowed,  became 
confirmed,  never  opened  my  lips,  save  to  say — "  Good  night.'* 

I  never  intended  to  have  involved  myself  in  a  regular  story,  when  I 
began  this  chapter,  nor  must  I  do  so  now,  though,  sooth  to  say,  it  would 
not  be  without  its  interest,  to  trace  the  career  of  these  two  youths,  who 
now  became  gradually  estranged  from  each  other,  and  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  as  of  old,  walking  with  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders — the  most 
perfect  realization  of  true  brotherly  affection.  Day  by  day  the  distance 
widened  between  them;  each  knew  the  secret  of  the  other's  heart,  yet 
neither  dared  to  speak  of  it.  From  distrust  there  is  but  a  short  step  to 
dislike — alas  I  it  is  scarcely  even  a  step.     They  parted. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  reaction  which  takes  place,  when  some  long- 
standing friendship  has  been  ruptured,  is  proportionate  to  the  warmth  of 
the  previous  attachment.  Still,  the  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
more  atributable  to  the  world  about  us,  than  to  ourselves;  we  make 
partizans  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  one  who  was  our  confidant — and  in 
the  violence,  of  their  passions,  we  are  carried  away  as  in  a  current.  The 
students  were  no  exception  to  this  theory — scarcely  had  they  ceased  to 
regard  each  other  as  friends,  when  they  began  to  feel  as  enemies.  Alas, 
is  it  not  ever  so  ?   Does  not  tlie  good  soil,  which,  when  cultivated  with 
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care,  produces  the  fairest  flowers,  and  the  richest  fruits — rear  up,  when 
neglected  and  abandoned,  the  most  noxious  weeds,  and  the  rankest 
thistles  ?  And  yet,  it  was  love  for  another — that  passion  so  humanizing 
in  lis  influence,  so  calculated  to  assuage  the  stormy  and  vindictive  traits 
of  even  a  savage  nature — it  was  love  had  made  them  thus.  To  how  many 
is  the  *<  light  that  lies  in  woman's  'eyes"  but  a  beacon  to  lure  to  ruin  ?  When 
we  think  that  but  one  can  succeed,  where  so  many  strive — what  sadness 
and  misery  must  not  result  to  others  ? 

Another  change  came  over  them,  and  a  stranger  still.  Eisendecker, 
the  violent  youth,  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  impetuous  passion — who 
loved  the  >vildest  freak  of  student-daring,  and  ever  was  the  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  each  mad  scheme — had  now  become  silent  and  thoughtful — a 
gentle  sadness  tempered  down  the  fierce  traits  of  his  hot  nature,  and  he 
no  longer  frequented  his  old  haunts  of  the  cellar  and  the  fighting  school, 
but  wandered  alone  into  the  country,  and  spent  whole  days  in  solitude. 
Von  Miihry,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  castaway 
mantle  of  his  once  friend  :  the  gentle  bearing,  and  almost  submissive  tone 
of  his  manner,  were  exchanged  for  an  air  of  conscious  pride — a  demeanour 
that  bespoke  a  triumphant  spirit — and  the  quiet  youth,  suddenly  seemed 
changed  to  a  rash,  high-spirited  boy,  reckless  from  very  happiness.  During 
this  time,  Eisendecker  had  attached  himself  particulariy  to  me;  and 
although  I  had  always  hitherto  preferred  Von  Muhry,  the  feeling  of  the 
other's  unhappiness — a  sense  of  compassion  for  sufiering,  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  was  great— drew  me  closer  in  my  friendship  towards  him ; 
and,  at  last,  I  scarcely  saw  Adolphe  at  all — and  when  we  did  meet,  a 
mutual  feeling  of  embarrassment,  separated  and  estranged  us  from  eadi 
other.  About  this  time,  I  set  ofl*  on  an  excursion  to  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
to  visit  the  Brocken,  and  see  the  mines — my  absence,  delayed  beyond 
what  I  first  intended,  was  above  four  weeks — and  I  returned  to  Gottingen 
just  as  the  summer  vacation  was  about  to  begin. 

About  five  leagues  from  Gottingen,  on  the  road  towards  Nordheim, 
there  is  a  little  village  called  Meissner,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  students, 
in  all  their  festivals — while,  at  something  less  than  a  mile  distant,  stands 
a  water  mill,  on  a  little  rivulet  among  the  hills — a  wild,  sequestered  spot, 
overgrown  with  stunted  oak  and  brushwood.  A  narrow  bridle-path  leads 
to  it  from  the  village,  and  this  was  the  most  approved  place  for  settling 
all  those  afiairs  of  honour,  whose  character  was  too  serious  to  make  it  safe 
to  decide  nearer  the  university:  for,  strangely  enough — while,  by  the 
laws  of  the  university,  duelling  was  rigidly  denounced — yet,  whenever 
the  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  the  authorities  never,  or  almost 
never  interfered — but  if  a  pistol  was  the  weapon,  the  thing  at  once  took 
a  more  serious  aspect. 

For  what  reasons  the  mills  have  been  always  selected,  as  the  appropriate 
scenes  for  such  encounters,  I  never  could  discover ;  but  the  fact  is  unques- 
tionable— and  I  never  knew  a  university  town,  that  did  not  possess  its 
"  water  privileges"  in  this  manner. 

Towards  the  mill,  I  was  journeying  at  the  easy  pace  of  my  pony, 
early  on  a  summer's  morning,  preferring  the  rural  breakfast  with  the 
miller — for  they  are  always  a  kind  of  innkeepers — to  the  fare  of  the 
village.  I  entered  the  little  bridle-path  that  conducted  to  his  door,  and 
was  sauntering  listlessly  along,  dreaming  pleasantly,  as  one  does,  when 
the  song  of  the  lark,  and  the  heavy  odour  of  dew-pressed  flowers,  steep 
the  heart  in  a  happiness  all  its  own — when,  behind  me,  I  heard  the 
regular  tramp  of  marching.  I  listened — had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the 
sound,  I  should  have  thought  them  soldiers — ^but  I  knew  too  well  the 
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measured  tread  of  the  student,  and  I  heard  the  jingling  of  their  heavy 
sabres,  a  peculiar  clank  a  student's  ear  cannot  be  deceived  io.  I  guessed 
at  once  the  object  of  their  coining,  and  grew  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  the  storm  of  men*s  stubborn  passions,  and  the  strife  of  their  revenge- 
ful nature,  should  desecrate  a  peaceful  little  spot  like  this.  I  was  about 
to  turn  back,  disgusted  at  the  thought,  when  I  remembered  I  must  return 
by  the  same  path,  and  meet  them — but  even  this  I  shrunk  from.  The 
footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  move  off  the 
path,  into  the  brushwood,  and  lead  my  pony  after,  when  they  turned  the 
angle  of  the  way.  They  who  walked  first,  were  muffled  in  their  cloaks, 
whose  high  collars  concealed  their  faces,  but  the  caps,  of  many  a  gaudy 
colour,  proclaimed  them  students.  At  a  little  distance  behind,  and  with  a 
slower  step,  came  another  party,  among  which  I  noticed  one,  who  walked 
between  two  others,  his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom,  and  evidently  overcome 
with  emotions  of  deep  sorrow.  A  movement  of  my  horse,  at  this  instant, 
attracted  their  attention  towards  the  thicket — they  stopped,  and  a  voice 
called  out  my  name.  I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  Eisendecker  before 
me.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  looked  pale  and  worn — his 
black  beard  and  moustache  deepening  the  haggard  expression  of  features, 
to  which  the  red  borders  of  liis  eyelids,  and  his  bloodless  lips,  gave  an 
air  of  the  deepest  suffering.  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  effort 
at  a  smile,  "  you  are  here  quite  apropos,  I  am  going  to  fight  Adolphe 
this  morning."  A  fearful  presentiment  tliat  such  was  the  case,  came  over 
me  the  instant  I  saw  him — but  when  he  said  so,  a  thrill  ran  through  me, 
and  I  grew  cold  from  head  to  foot. 

"  1  see  you  are  sorry,"  said  he  tenderly,  while  he  took  my  hand  within 
both  of  his — **  but  you  would  not  blame  me — indeed,  you  would  not — if 
you  knew  all." 

"  What  then  was  the  cause  of  this  quarrel — how  came  you  to  an  open 
rupture  ?" 

He  turned  round,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  face  was  purple,  the  blood 
suffused  every  feature,  and  his  very  eye-balls  seemed  like  bursting  with 
it — lie  tried  to  speak,  but  I  only  heard  a  rushing  noise,  like  a  hoarse- 
drawn  breath. 

"  Be  still,  my  dear  Eisendecker,"  said  I,  "  cannot  this  be  settled  other- 
wise than  thus  r " 

*'  No,  no,"  said  he,  in  the  voice  of  Indignant  passion,  I  used  to  hear 
from  him  long  before,  "  never."  He  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  as  he 
spoke,  and  turned  his  head  from  me.  At  the  same  moment,  one  of  his 
companions  made  a  sign  wilh  his  hand,  towards  me. 

"  What !"  wiiispered  I,  in  horror — "  a  blow  ?" 

A  brief  nod  was  the  rei)ly.  Alas,  from  that  minute  all  hope  lefl  me. 
Too  well  I  knew  the  desperate  alternative  that  awaited  such  an  insult — 
reconciliation  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  I  asked  no  more,  but 
followed  the  group,  along  tiie  path  towards  the  mill. 

In  a  little  garden,  as  it  was  culled — we  should  rather  term  it,  a  neatly- 
chosen  grass-plot — where  some  tables  and  benches  were  placed,  under  the 
shade  of  large  chestnut  trees,  Adolphe  von  Muhry  stood,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  his  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  his  costume,  as  a  member  of 
the  Russian  club  of  the  Landsmanschaft — a  kind  of  uniform,  of  blue  and 
white,  with  a  silver  braiding  on  the  cuffs  and  collar — and  looked  hand* 
somer  than  ever  I  saw  him.  The  change  his  features  had  undergone,  gave 
him  an  air  of  manliness  and  confidence,  that  greatly  improved  him — and 
his  whole  carriage  indicated  a  degree  of  self-reliance,  and  energy,  which 
became  him  perfectly.     A  faint  blush  coloured  his  cheek,  as  he  saw  me 
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enter — and  he  lifted  his  cap  straight  above  his  head,  and  saluted  me  cour- 
teously, but  with  an  evident  effort  to  appear  at  ease  before  rae.  I  returned 
his  salute  mournfully — perhaps,  reproachfully,  too — for  he  turned  away, 
and  whispered  something  to  a  friend  at  his  side. 

Although  I  had  seen  many  duels  with  the  sword,  it  was  the  first  time  I 
was  present  at  an  affair  with  pistols,  in  Germany — and  I  was  no  less 
surprised,  than  shocked,  to  perceive,  that  one  of  the  party  produced  a  dice- 
box  and  dice,  and  placed  them  on  a  table. 

Eisendecker  all  this  time  sat  far  apart  from  the  rest,  and  with  folded 
arms,  and  half-closed  eyelids,  seemed  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  moment 
of  being  called  on. 

"  What  are  they  throwing  for,  yonder  7*  whispered  I  to  a  Saxon  student 
near  me. 

*'  For  the  shot,  of  course,"  said  he ;  '*  not  but  that  they  might  spare 
themselves  the  labour.  Eisendecker  must  fire  first ;  and  as  for  who  comes 
second  after  him ^* 

"  Is  he  so  sure  as  that  ?"  asked  I  in  terror,  for  the  fearful  vision  of 
blood  would  not  leave  my  mind. 

*<  That  is  he ;  the  fellow  that  can  knock  a  bullet  off  a  champagne  bottle 
at  five-and-twenty  paces,  may  chance  to  hit  a  man  at  fifteen." 

"  Miihry  has  it,"  cried  out  one  of  those  at  the  table  ;  and  I  heard  the 
words  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached  Eisendecker,  as  he 
moved  his  cane  listlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  mill-stream. 

^'  Remember  Ludwig,"  said  his  friend,  as  he  grasped  his  arm  with  a 
strong  clasp ;  "  remember  what  I  told  you." 

The  other  nodded  carelessly,  and  merely  said — "  Is  all  ready  ?" 

"  Stand  here,  Eisendecker,"  said  Miihr/s  second,  as  he  dropped  a 
pebble  in  the  grass. 

Muhry  was  already  placed,  and  stood  erect — his  eyes  steadily  directed 
to  his  antagonist,  who  never  once  looked  towards  him,  but  kept  his  glance 
fixed  straight  in  front. 

"  You  fire  first,  sir,"  said  Miihry's  friend ;  while  I  could  mark  that  bis 
voice  trembled  slightly  at  the  words.  "  You  may  reserve  your  fire  till  I 
have  counted  twenty,  after  the  word  is  given." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  pistol  in  Eisendecker's  hand,  and  called 
out — 

''  Gentlemen,  fall  back,  fall  back — I  am  about  to  give  the  word.  Herr 
Eisendecker,  are  you  ready  ?" 

A  nod  was  the  reply. 

"  Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  scarcely  was  the  word  uttered, 
when  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard.  So  rapid,  indeed,  was  the 
motion,  that  we  never  saw  him  lift  his  arm ;  nor  could  any  one  say  what 
direction  the  ball  had  taken. 

*'  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  muttered  Eisendecker's  friend,  in  tones  of 
agony.     "  All  is  over  with  him  now." 

Before  a  minute  elapsed,  the  word  to  fall  back  was  again  given,  and  I 
now  beheld  Von  Miihry  standing  with  his  pistol  in  hand,  while  a  smile  of 
cool,  but  determined  malice  sat  on  his  features. 

While  the  second  repeated  the  same  words  over  to  him,  I  turned  to  look 
at  Eisendecker,  but  he  evinced  no  apparent  consciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  about  him ;  his  eyes,  as  before,  were  bent  on  vacancy ;  his  pale 
face,  unmoved,  showed  no  signs  of  passion.  In  an  instant  the  fearful 
"  now,"  rung  out,  and  Miihry  slowly  raised  his  arm,  and  levelling  his 
pistol  steadily,  stood  with  his  eye  bent  on  his  victim.  While  the  deep 
voice  of  the  second  slowly  repeated  one — two— three— »four— never  was 
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any  thing  like  the  terrible  suspense  of  that  monent.  tt  seemed  as  if  the 
very  seconds  of  human  life  were  measuring  out  one  by  one.  As  the  word 
'<  ten'*  dropped  from  his  lips,  I  saw  Muhry's  hand  shake.  In  his  revengeful 
desire  to  kill  his  man,  he  had  waited  too  long,  and  now  he  was  growing 
nervous  :  he  let  fall  his  arm  to  his  side,  and  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
raising  it  again,  he  took  a  steady  aim,  and  at  the  word,  "nineteen,"  fired. 

A  slight  movement  of  Eisendeeker's  head  at  this  instant  brought  his  face 
full  front ;  and  the  bullet,  which  would  have  transfixed  his  head,  dov 
merely  passed  along  his  cheek,  tearing  a  rude  flesh-wound  as  it  wenL 

A  half  cry  broke  from  Miihry :  I  heard  not  the  word,  but  the  accent  I 
shall  never  cease  to  remember.  It  was  now  Eisendecker^s  time ;  and  ai 
the  blood  streamed  down  his  cheek,  and  fell  in  great  drops  upon  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  I  saw  his  face  assume  the  expression  it  used  to  wear  in  for^ 
mer  days.  A  terrible  smile  lit  up  his  dark  features,  and  a  gleam  of  pas- 
sionate vengeance  made  his  eye  glow  like  that  of  a  inaniac. 

'<  I  am  ready  ;  give  the  word,"  cried  he  in  frantic  impatience. 

But  Muhry's  second,  fearful  of  giving  way  to  such  a  nioment  of  passion^ 
hesitated ;  when  Eisendecker  again  called  but — ''  The  woi^  sir,  tde 
word ;"  and  the  bystanders,  indignant  at  the  appearance  of  onfalmesfl^ 
repeated  the  cry. 

The  crowd  fell  back,  and  the  word  was  given,  feisendecker  raised  his 
weapon — poised  it  for  a  second  in  his  hand — and  then  elevating  it  above 
his  bead,  brought  it  gradually  down,  till,  from  the  position  where  I  stood, 
I  could  see  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart. 

His  hand,  was  now  motionless,  as  if  it  were  marble — while  his  eye, 
rivetted  on  his  antagonist,  seemed  to  fix  on  one  small  spot,  as  though  his 
whole  vengeance  was  to  be  glutted  there.  Never  was  suspense  more 
dreadful,  and  I  stood  breathless,  in  thp  expectation  of  the  fatal  flash,  when 
with  a  jerk  of  his  arm  he  threw  up  the  pistol  and  fired  above  his  head ; 
and  then,  with  a  heart-rending  cry  of ''  Mein  bruder,  mein  biruder,"  rushed 
into  Muhry's  arms,  and  fell  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

The  scene  was  indeed  a  trying  one,  and  few  could  witness  it  unmovedr 
As  for  me,  I  turned  away  completely  overcome;  while  my  heart  found 
vent  in  thankfuhiess  that  such  a  fearful  beginning  should  end  thus  happily. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eisendecker,  as  we  rode  home  together  that  evening,  when, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  spoke :  "  Yes,  I  had  resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  when  my 
finger  was  even  on  the  trigger,  I  saw  a  look  upon  hid  features  that  reminded 
me  of  those  earlier  and  happier  days  when  we  had  but  one  home  and  one 
heart;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  become  the  murderer  of  my 
brother." 
^  Need  I  add  that  they  were  friends  for  ever  after. 

Here,  then,  must  I  leave  Gottingen  and  its  Burdchenchaft ;  and  whfle  I 
say,  good-by — a  long  good-by — wish  you,  meanwhile,  a  happy  Ctiristmas. 
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CIVIC    PROCESSIONS — RIDINO   THE 
FRANCHISES. 

The  greatest  chaDge  wrought  in  anj 
one  body  of  our  metropolis  within  the 
last  century,  has  decidedly  been  in  our 
city  corporation.  We  speak  not  of 
the  political  alterations  effected  by 
"  the  act  transferring  corporate  abuses 
to  other  hands/'  as  some  one  justly 
calls  the  corporation  reform  bill ;  but 
of  a  change  of  manners  as  marked  in 
the  old  corporation  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, as  in  its  present  successor — a 
change  brought  about,  not  by  the  ope- 
ration of  acts  of  parliament,  but  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time  and  altera- 
tion of  public  feeling,  and  evincing 
itself  in  tne  almost  total  discontinuance 
of  display  of  civic  ceremonies  and  civic 
processions.  We  have  now  no  pere- 
grinations of  trades  on  their  saints* 
days.  The  shoemakers  no  longer 
perambulate  with  king  Crispin  at  their 
head ;  and  the  smiths  will  never  again 
walk  in  company  with  a  limping  Vul- 
can ;  nor  the  fishmongers*  corporation 
personate  the  twelve  apostles.  Even 
the  very  principal  ceremony  on  which 
the  boundaries  of  our  civic  liberties 
depended,  is  no  longer  observed  ;  and 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were 
to  depasture  his  horses  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  garden ;  or  the  seneschal 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  to  execute  an 
attachment  under  the  very  piaxza  of 
the  post-office,  the  sturdy  citizens  will 
never  again  ride  their  franchises.  The 
last  miserable  remnant  of  our  corpo- 
rate dignity  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual 
procession,  in  his  old  glass  coach, 
accompanied  by  a  sorry  troop  of  horse 
police ;  and  the  only  merry-making  that 
accompanies  it,  is  an  occasional  upset 
of  that  terror  of  pawnbroker?,  the 
city  marshal,  from  his  military  charger. 
It  is  true,  that  sixty  years  i^,  those 
things  were  beginning  to  decline^  and 
had  somewhat  fallen  from  their  ancient 
state.  Still  the  remnant  of  them  was 
then  kept  up,  and  in  some  matters 
adhered  to  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  ever. 

The  principal  dvic  ceremony  which 


still  continued  within  that  period,  with 
unabated  splendour,  was  the  triennial 
procession  of  the  corporation,  vulgarly 
called  '*  riding  the  fringes."  The  great 
object  of  all  civic  corporations  in  their 
original  constitution,  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  properties  of 
the  citizens  against  the  usurpation  of 
powerful  neighbours,  church  andlay^ 
and  the  stout  upholding  of  the  several 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by 
their  different    charters.     The  vig^ 
lance    of  the   Dubliners,  in  ancient 
times,  was  principally  to  be  exercised 
against  their  ecclesiastical  neighbours 
of  St.   Mary*s   Abbey,   Kilmainham, 
Thomas  Court,  and  St.  Sepulchre's^ 
the  latter  being  the  liberty  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Various  were 
the  disputes  and  feuds  about  their 
respective  boundaries,  and  many  are 
the  charters  and  inquisitions  denning 
them,  which  are  still  extant.  To  guard 
themselves  from    encroachment,   the 
citizens  from  time  immemorial  peram* 
bulated  the  boundaries  of  their  char- 
tered district  every  third  year,  and  this 
was  termed  riding  their  franchises, 
corrupted  into  "riding  the  fringes." 
In  ancient  times,  when  the  ecclesias- 
tics Were  a  powerful  body,  this  was  a 
very  necessary  ceremony,  and  in  some 
measure  a   dangerous  service.     The 
worthy    citizens   went    forth    **  well 
horsed,  armed,  and  in  good  array  ;** 
and  so  they  are  described,  in  an  account 
of  this  ceremony,  in  1468,  still  extan^ 
in  the  white  book  of  Christ's  Church. 
But  when  the  power  and  possessions  of 
their  clerical  neighbours  passed  away 
there  was  no  one  with  the  will  orthe 
means  of  interfering  with  them.     The 
citizens  had  long  ceased  to  march  oat 
with  a  black  standard  before  them— 
"  a  great  terror  to  the  Irish  enemies ;" 
and  their  military  spirit  having  com- 
pletely died  away,  the  riding  of  the 
franchises  became  altogether  a  peace- 
ful exhibition  of  civic  pomp,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  fbllowmg   emblematic 
personages,  and  display  of  craft. 

Every  one  of  the  twenty-five  cor- 
porations was  preceded  by  a  l^xve 
yehickf  drawn  by  the  most  splenmd 
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horses  that  could  be  bought  or  bor- 
rowed ;  indeed  all  were  eager  to 
lend  the  best  they  had.  On  these 
carriages  were  borne  the  implements 
of  the  respective  trades,  at  which  the 
artizans  worked  as  they  advanced. 
The  weavers  fabricated  ribbons  of  va- 
rious gay  colour;?,  which  were  sent 
floating  among  the  crowd.  The  prin- 
ters struck  off  hand-bills,  with  songs  and 
odes  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which 
were  also  thrown  about  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  smiths  blew  their  bellows, 
hammered  on  their  anvils,  and  forged 
various  implements,  and  every  corpo- 
ration as  it  passed  was  seen  in  the 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  trade.  'l\uy 
were  accompanied  by  persons  repre- 
senting the  various  natures  or  person- 
ages of  their  craft,  mixing  together 
saints  and  demigods,  as  they  Uay- 
pened  to  be  sacred  or  profane.  Tims, 
the  shoemakers  had  a  person  repre- 
senting St.  Crispin,  with  his  last; 
the  brewers,  St.  Andrew,  with  his 
cross  ;  but  the  smiths,  though  patron- 
ised by  S.  Loy,  were  accompanied  by 
Vulcan  and  Venus — which  last  was  the 
handsomest  woman  that  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  occasion,  and  the  most 
gaily  attired.  She  was  attended  by  a 
Cupid,  who  shot  numerous  darts,  en 
passant,  at  the  ladies  who  crowded  the 
windows.  The  merchants,  who  exist 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Trinity, 
could  not  without  profanation  attempt 
any  personal  representation  ;  but  they 
exhibited  a  huge  shamrock,  as  the  em- 
blem furnished  by  St.  Patrick  himself, 
while  they  were  also  accompanied  by 
a  large  ship  on  wheels  navigated  by 
real  sailors. 

The  course  of  proceeding  of  this 
motley  assembly  was  this :  I'hey  drew 
up  at  the  old  Custom-house,  and 
passing  along  Temple-bar  and  Fleet- 
street,  they  came  to  the  sea  at  Rings- 
end.  They  then  proceeded  to  low- 
water  mark,  when  a  trumpet  was 
sounded,  a  water-bailiff  advanced,  and 
riding  into  the  water,  as  far  as  he 
could,  hurled  a  spear  eastward.  This 
marked  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city.  They  then  crossed  the  Strand, 
and  traversing  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  and  county,  by  Merrion,  Bray 
road,  Donny brook,  &c.,  came  by  Ste- 
phen's Green,  to  the  division  between 
the  city  and  liberties.  Then  traversing 
Kevin's  Port,  Bolton-lane,  Bride-street, 
Bull-alley,  &c.,  they  again  emerged  at 
Dolphin's  barni  from  whence  they  took 


a  round  by  Stonj  Batter,  Finglas, 
Glasnevin,and  Clontarf,  ending  a  little 
beyond  Raheny.  In  the  course  of 
this  peregrination,  they  passed  through 
several  houses,  and  threw  down  any 
fences  that  came  in  their  way,  particu- 
lai'ly  on  the  confines  of  the  liberties. 

The  liberties  of  Dublin*  forming  an 
elevated  tract  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  were  so  called  from  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  conferred 
upon  it.  It  contained  formerly  a 
population  of  forty  thousand  souls, 
who  had  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  by  the  establishment  of  the 
filk  and  woollen  manufacture  among 
ihem.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
fdict  of  Nantz,  a  number  of  indus- 
trious artizans  of  the  reformed  faith, 
(Viven  uom  their  own  country,  bid 
tuken  refuge  in  this  district,  and 
brought  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
woollen  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
About  sixty  years  ago  there  were  three 
thousand  four  hundred  looms  in  actire 
employment ;  and  in  1791,  there  were 
twelve  hundred  silk  looms  alone.  This 
prosperity  was  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions. Two  years  after,  when  war 
was  declared  with  France,  and  the  raw 
material  was  difiicult  to  be  procured, 
the  poor  artizans  experienced  great 
distress  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  in  '98,  in  which  many  of 
them  were  engaged,  entirely  rmned 
them ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
they  were  reduced  to  utter  beggary* 

On  all  occasions  of  distress,  they 
descended  in  masses  from  their  elevated 
site  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and, 
as  has  been  remarked,  they  resembled 
an  irruption  of  some  foreign  horde — 
a  certain  wildness  of  aspect,  with  pallid 
faces  and  squalid  persons,  seemed  to 
mark  at  this  time  the  poor  artizans  of 
the  liberty  as  a  separate  class  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Dublin.  Of 
this  famous  and  flourishing  community 
nothing  remains  at  the  present  day  but 
large  nouses,  with  stone  fronts  and 
architectural  ornaments,  in  ruins  in 
remote  and  obscure  streets;  and  a 
small  branch  of  the  poplin  and  tabinet 
manufacture,  a  fabric  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  them,  and  whose 
beauty  and  excellence,  are  well  known. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  how- 
ever, they  exhibited  their  power  on 
every  public  occasion,  and  during  the 
perambulation  of  the  Lord  Mayor^ 
they  particularly  signalized  themselves. 
As  they  ha4  mapor  courts  and  seo^* 
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chals  of  their  own,  with  a  court-house 
and  a  prison,  they  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  separate  jurisdiction. 
They  assembled  in  detachments  in 
some  places  leading  to  their  territo- 
ries, and  made  a  show  of  strongly 
opposing  any  invasion  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  most  remarkable  was 
on  the  Cross  Poddle,  leading  to  the 
Coombe,  the  great  avenue  to  the 
interior  of  the  Liberties,  and  here 
they  made  a  most  formidable  exhibi- 
tion of  resistance.^  They  seized  upon 
the  sword-bearer  of  the  corporation, 
wrested  from  his  hand  the  civic  wea- 
pon, and  having  thus  est.iblished  their 
seeming  right  to  resist  encroachment, 
the  sword  was  restored,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  present  as  a  tribute,  and 
liberating  a  prisoner  from  confinement. 
These  demands  being  complied  with,  a 
formal  permission  was  given  to  the 
procession  to  move  on.  The  man  who 
wrested  the  sword  from  the  bearer  had 
a  distinguished  name,  and  an  achieve- 
ment to  boast  of  during  the  rest  of  his 

Beside  hurling  the  spear  into  the 
sea,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation 
observed  several  other  ceremonies.  In 
their  progress  they  made  various  stops, 
and  held  sham  consultations,  which 
were  called  courts.  At  a  court  at 
Essex-gate,  it  was  aregular  ceremony  to 
summon  Sir  Michael  Creagh  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: — "Sir  Michael  Creagh  I 
Sir  Michael  Creagh !  come  and  appear 
at  the  court  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
holden  before  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
or  you  will  be  outlawed.** — This  sin- 
gular ceremony  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  Michael  Creagh's 
having  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
in  1668,  and  absconded,  carrying  with 
him  the  gold  collar  of  S.S.,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  corporation  only  a 
few  years  before  by  Charles  IL  The 
civic  citation  to  the  fugitive  thief  being 
wholly  fruitless,  and  Sir  M.  Creagh 
never  having  returned  with  the  collar, 
a  new  one  was  obtained  by  Bartholo- 
mew Yanhomrigh,  from  William  IIL, 
in  1697,  which  is  the  one  at  present 
in  use.  The  citation,  however,  conti- 
nued to  be  made  during  the  procession. 
The  worthy  citizen  through  whom  the 
collar  of  S.  S.  was  restored,  was  fa- 
ther to  Swift's  celebrated  Vanessa. f 

The  trappings   and  equipments  of 


this  procession  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  practice  of 
acting  plays  or  mysteries  by  the  dif- 
ferent guilds  of  the  corporation.  Those 
representations  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  :  they  are 
however  mentioned  by  many  writers, 
and  in  the  books  of  the  corporation 
there  are  several  entries  relating  to  the 
expenses  and  mode  of  proceeding  for 
them,  which  show  the  allegories  acted 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  characters 
assumed  by  the  guilds  in  riding  the 
firanchises.  They  were  a  most  ex- 
traordinary medley  of  religion  and 
profanity,  morals  and  indecency.  Thus, 
m  the  same  interlude,  the  carpenters 
acted  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
the  tailors,  Adam  and  Eve ;  while  the 
vintners  personated  Bacchus  and  his 
companions,  with  their  drunkenness  and 
gallantries;  and  the  smiths,  Vulcan 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  fair  consort, 
or,  as  it  was  modestly  entered,  "  Vul- 
can, and  what  related  to  him.**  Such 
things  formed  regular  items  in  the 
corporation  accounts.  Several  items 
are  given  in  the  History  of  Dublin,  and 
are  sufficiently  amusing.  For  a  cele- 
bration of  St.  George's  day  are  the 
following . — 

«*  Item  3.  The  elder  master  to  find 
a  maiden,  well  attired,  to  lead  the 
dragon,  and  the  clerk  of  the  market  to 
find  a  golden  lino  for  the  dragon." 

**  Item  4.  The  elder  warden  to  find 
for  St.  George  four  trumpets;  but 
St.  George  himself  to  pay  them  their 
wages.**  J 

On  the  subject  of  civic  processions 
we  may  mention  one  which,  though 
discontinued  for  many  centuries,  was 
much  talked  of  on  the  election  of  our 
first  R.  C.  Mayor,  though  some  scep- 
tics doubted  if  it  ever  existed.  We 
mean  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
walking  barefooted  through  the  city  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.  The  origin  and 
account  of  this  ceremony  is  given  at 
length  in  Stanihurst*s  Chronicle.  la 
1514,  there  were  constant  disputes 
between  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  James  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  The  origin  of  the  long 
continued  feud  between  their  two  illus- 
trious families,  is  referred  to  the  con* 
test  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  family  of  Kildare,  ad* 
hering  to  the  bouse  of  York,  and 
Ormonde,  to  Lancaster.    The  govern- 


*  Whttelaw  and  Walsb,  p.  1174.       f  ^dd.  p.  1063.        X  Ibid.  p.  110, 
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mentf  therefore^  afler  the  accession  of 
Henrj  the  seventh,  relied  impHcitlj  on 
the  Kildare  family*  and  the  Earl  of 
KUdare  was  accordingly  made  deputy; 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  historianf 
<' James,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  a  deepe  and 
farre  reaching  man,  giving  backe  like 
a  butting  ram,  to  strike  the  harder 
push,  devised  to  inveigle  his  adversa- 
rie,  by  submission  and  curtesie,  beinv 
not  then  able  to  match  him  with 
ftoutnesse  or  pre-eminence.  Where- 
upon Ormonde  addressed  his  letters  to 
the  deputie,  specifying  a  slander  raised 
on  him  and  his,  that  he  purposed  to  de- 
fame his  government  and  to  withstand 
bis  authoritie.  And  for  the  deering 
of  himself,  and  of  his  adherents,  so  it 
stood  with  the  deputie  his  pleasure, 
be  would  make  his  special  repaire  to 
Dublin,  and  there  in  an  open  audience 
would  purge  himselfe  of  all  such  odious 
crimes,  of  which  he  was  wrongfullie 
nuspected." 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  havmg  assented 
to  this  arrangement,  Ormonde  marched 
to  Dublin  at  the  head  of  a  ''puissant 
army,"  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Thomas-court,  now  a  part  of  the 
city,  but  then  a  suburb.  The  meeting 
Was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Patrick's 
Church.  Before  it  took  place,  how- 
ever, the  feuds  between  Ormonde's  foU 
lowers  and  the  citizens  had  arisen  to 
•n  uncontrollable  height,  and  during 
the  conference,  while  the  leaders  were 
wrangling  in  the  church  about  their  mu- 
tual differences,  their  adherents  came 
to  blows,  and  a  body  of  archers  and  citi- 
sens  rushed  to  the  church,  meaning 
to  have  murdered  Ormonde.  The  earl, 
however,  suspecting  treachery,  fled  in- 
to the  chapter-house  and  made  fast 
the  door.  The  dbappointed  citizens, 
in  their  rage,  shot  theur  arrows  at  ran- 
dom through  the  aisles,  and  into  the 
ehancel,  leaving  some  of  them  stick- 
ing in  the  images.  In  the  riot  a  citi- 
sen  named  Blambfeil  was  slain. 

The  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  would  not  come  out  of 
his  sanctuary  till  th6  deputy  assured 
him  of  his  life  by  joining  hands.  A 
hole  was  accordingly  cut  in  the  door, 
but  Ormonde  suspecting  it  was  a  trick 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  chop  off  his 
hand,  refUsed  to  put  it  out ;  so  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  to  re-assure  him, 
thrust  his  hand  in,  after  which  they 
•hook  hands  and  were  for  the  present 


reconciled.  We  give  the  result^  to  &r 
as  the  citizens  were  concerned^  in  the 
historian*s  words. 

"  Ormonde  bearinjg^  in  mind  the  tre^ 
cherie  of  the  Dublinians,  procured  such 
as  were  the  gravest  prelates  of  bis 
dergio  to  intimate  to  the  court  of 
Rome  the  heathenish  riot  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin,  in  rushing  into  the 
church  armed,  polluting  with  slaughter 
the  consecrated  place,  defacing  the 
images^  prostrating  the  reliks,  rasing 
down  altars,  with  barberous  outcries, 
more  like  miscreant  8araoeo8  than 
Christian  Catholikes.  Whereupon  a  legat 
was  posted  to  Ireland,  bending  his  course 
to  Dublin,  whore  soone  after  he  was  so- 
lemny  received  by  Walter  Fitzsimcm, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  grave  prelat, 
for  his  leming  and  wisdome,  chosen  to 
be  one  of  King  Henrie  the  Seventh  Us 
chaplins,  in  which  vocation  he  continued 
twelve  yeares,and  aAer  was  advanced  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  lecat 
upon  his  arrival  indicted  the  city  for  tnb 
execrable  offense :  but  at  length  by  the 
procurement  as  well  of  the  archbishop 
as  of  all  the  clergie,  he  was  weighed  to 
give  the  citizens  absolution  with  this 
caveat,  that  in  detestation  of  so  horrible 
a  fact,  and  adperpetuam  ret  memorwm^ 
the  Maior  of  l>ublin  should  go  bare- 
footed through  the  citie  in  open  pro- 
cession before  the  sacrament,  on  Corpus 
Christi  daie,  which  penitent  satisfaction 
was  after  in  everie  such  procession  dnlie 
accomplished."* 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The  habit  of  intemperate  drinking 
had  grown  to  such  an  excess  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  gravely  asserted  there 
was  something  in  the  people's  constitu- 
tion con^nial  to  the  excitement  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  propensity  for  in- 
toxication among  the  people  had  been 
remarked  from  the  earliest  times.  Sir 
W.  Pet^,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1682,  when  Dublin  contained  but 
6,025  houses,  states  that  1,200  of  them 
were  public  houses,  and  sold  intoxicat- 
ing hquors.  In  1798,  in  Thomas- 
street,  nearly  every  third  house  was  a 
public  house.  The  street  contaiiied 
190  houses,  and  of  these  fifty- two  were 
licensed  to  sell  spirits.  Among  the 
upper  classes,  the  great  consumptioii 
was  claret,  and  so  extensive  was  its 
importation,  that,  in  the  year  I76S9 
it  amounted  to  fr,000  tons — and  tlM 
bottles  alone  were  estimated  at  the 
value  of  £67*000.     This  fact  is  de- 
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tailed  by  honest  Rutty,  the  Quaker 
historian  of  the  county  of  Dublin.* 
Such  were  the  convivial  habits  of  the 
day,  and  so  absorbed  were  the  people 
in  the  indulgence,  that  the  doctor  re- 
commended that  port  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place — "because,"  said  he, 
with  quaint  simplicity,  "  it  would  not 
admit  so  long  a  sitting — a  great  advan- 
tage to  wise  men  in  saving  a  great  deal 
of  their  precious  time."  In  fact,  the 
great  ena  and  aim  of  life  in  the  upper 
classes  seemed  to  be  convivial  inaul- 
genoe  to  excess.  The  rule  of  drink- 
ing was,  that  no  roan  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  company  till  he  was  unable 
to  stand,  and  then  he  might  depart,  if 
be  could  walk, 

Ko  eTMioB  tlv 
itur  sober  ililft,  wm  to  the  paldog  wreteh 
Indulged  ftptrt. 

If  on  any  occasion  a  guest  left 
the  room,  bits  of  paper  were  dropped 
into  his  glass,  intimating  the  number 
of  rounds  the  bottle  had  gone,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  a 
glass  for  each,  under  the  penalty  of  so 
many  glasses  of  salt  ana  water.  It 
was  the  practice  of  some  to  have  de- 
canters with  round  bottoms,  like  a 
modern  soda  water  bottle,  the  only 
contrivance  in  which  they  could  stand 
being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  before 
the  host ;  stopping  the  bottle  was  thus 
rendered  impossible,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  nil  his  glass  at  once,  and 
pass  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour,  on 
peril  of  npsetting  the  contents  on  the 
table.  A  still  more  common  practice 
was,  to  knock  the  stems  off  the  glasses 
with  a  knife,  so  that  they  must  be 
emptied  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  as 
they  could  not  stand. 

Such  orgies  were  not  occasional, 
but  often  continued  every  night,  and 
all  night  long.  A  usual  exhortation 
from  a  father  to  his  son  was,  ''  make 
your  head,  boy,  while  you're  young  ;*• 
and  certain  knots  of  seasoned  drinkers 
who  had  succeeded  in  this  insane  at- 
tempt, were  called  nmr  iC«;^ir«',  *'  the 
heaas,"  from  their  impenetrability  to 
tbe  effect  of  liquor.  It  was  sud  that, 
*'  no  man  who  drank  ever  died,  but 
many  died  learning  to  drink;**  and 
the  number  of  victims  who  fell  in 
acting  on  this  principle  was  an  appal- 
ling proof  of  the  extent  of  the  practice 
.—most  ftmilies  could  point  to  some 
Tictim  to  this  premature  indulgence. 


An  elderly  clergyman  informed  us, 
that  on  leaving  home  to  enter  coll^, 
he  stopped,  on  his  way,  at  the  hospi* 
table  mansion  of  a  friend  of  his  father 
for  a  few  days.     The  whole  time  he 
was  eneaged   with    drinking    parties 
every  night,  and  assiduously  plied  with 
bumpers,  till  he  sunk  under  the  table. 
In  tne  morning  he  was,  of  course, 
deadly  sick,  but  his  host  prescribed 
<<  a  hair  of  the  old  dog,"  that  is  a  glass 
of  raw  spirits.     On  one  night,  he  con- 
trived to  steal  through  a  back  window. 
As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  cry  ot 
"  stole  away*'  was  raised,  and  he  was 
pursued,  but  effected  his  escape  into 
the  park.     Here  he  found  an  Italian 
artist,  who  had  also  been  of  the  com- 
pany, but,  unused  to  such  scenes,  had 
likewise  fled  from  the  orgies.     They 
concealed  themselves  by  lying  down 
among  the  deer,  and  so  passed  the 
night.      Towards  mominff,  they  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  were  wit- 
nesses of  an  extraordinary  procession. 
Such  of  the  company  as  were  still  able 
to  walk,  had  procured  a  flat-backed 
car,  on  which  they  heaped  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  insensible — then 
throwing  a  sheet  over  them,  and  ilia- 
minating  them  with  candles,  like  an 
Irish  wake,  some  taking  the  shafts  of 
the  car  before,  and  others  pushing  be- 
hind, and  all  setting  up  the  Irish  cry, 
the  sensible  survivors  left  their  departed 
insensible  friends  at  their  respective 
homes.     The  consequences  of  uiis  de- 
bauch were  several  duels  between  the 
active  and  passive  performers  on  the 
following  day. 

No  class  of  society,  even  the  gpravest* 
was  exempt  from  this  indulgence. 
Even  judges  on  the  bench  were  seen 
inebriated,  without  much  shame,  and 
with  little  censure.  One,  well  known, 
was  noted  for  the  maudling  sensibility 
with  which  he  passed  sentence.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  by  Curran,  that, 
"  though  he  did  not  weep,  he  certainlT 
had  a  drop  in  his  eye."  The  indul- 
gence was  so  universal,  that  pursuits 
of  business  never  interfered  witn  it.  An 
attorney,  (Howard,)  writing  in  I7769 
complaining  of  the  want  of  reform  in 
the  law,  and  the  evils  of  his  professiouy 
thus  speaks : — **  This  leads  me  to  men- 
tion an  evil,  which  I  would  feign  have 
thrown  a  veil  over,  but  for  the  great 
degree  of  excess  to  which  it  has  arrived 
in  this  kingdom,  above  all  others ;  and 
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even  among  the  professors  of  the  law, 
a  profession  which  requires  the  clearest, 
coolest  head  a  man  can  possibly  have  ; 
can  we  complain  of  being  censured  of 
dishonesty,  if  we  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  man*s  affairs,  and  render 
ourselves  incapable  of  conducting  them  ? 
and  is  not  this  the  case  with  every 
man  who  has  filled  himself  with  strong 
wines,  unless  he  has  such  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  as  not  one  in  a  thousand 
is  ever  blessed  with  ?  The  observation 
of  English  men  of  business,  is,  that 
they  could  not  conceive  how  men  in 
this  kingdom  transacted  any  businessi 
for  they  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
walk  the  covrts  the  whole  morning, 
and  devote  the  whole  ecening  to  the 
bottler 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  which 
might  be  collected  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  drink,  now  for- 
tunately wholly  exploded  from  all 
classes.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  has  re- 
corded some,  in  which  he  was  an  actor, 
which  are  so  highly  characteristic,  that 
we  cite  two  of  them,  though,  perhaps, 
already  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Near  to  the  kennel  of  his  father's 
hounds  was  built  a  small  lodge;  to  this 
was  rolled  a  hogshead  of  claret,  a  car- 
case of  beef  was  hung  up  against  the 
wall,  a  kind  of  ante-room  was  filled 
with  straw,  as  a  kennel  for  the  com- 
pany, when  inclined  to  sleep,  and  all 
the  windows  were  closed  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  day.  Here  nine  gentle- 
men, who  excelled  in  various  convivial 
qualities,  were  enclosed  on  a  frosty  St. 
Stephen's  day,  accompanied  by  two 
pipers  and  a  fiddler,  with  two  couple 
of  hounds,  to  join  in  the  chorus  raised 
by  the  guests.  Among  the  sports  in- 
troduced was  a  cock-fight,  m  which 
twelve  game  cocks  were  thrown  on  the 
floor,  who  fought  together  till  only 
one  remained  alive,  who  was  declared 
the  victor.  Here,  for  seven  days,  the 
party  were  shut  in,  till  the  cow  was 
declared  cut  up,  and  the  claret  on  the 
stoop,  when  the  last  gallon  was  mulled 
with  spices,  and  drank  in  tumblers  to 
their  next  merry  meeting.  The  same 
writer  describes  a  party  given  in  an 
unfinished  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  recently  plastered,  and  the  mor- 
tar soft.  At  ten,  on  the  following 
morning,  some  friends  entered  to  pay 
a  visit,  and  they  found  the  company 
fkst  asleep,  in  various  positions,  some 
911  churs^   and   some  on  the  floor 


among  empty  botUeSy  broken  plates 
and  dishes,  bones  and  fragments  of 
meat  floated  in  claret,  with  a  kennel 
of  dogs  devouring  them.  On  the  floor 
lay  the  piper,  on  his  back,  apparently 
dead,  with  the  table  cloth  thrown  over 
him  for  a  shroud,  and  six  candles 
placed  round  him,  burned  down  to  the 
sockets.  Two  of  the  company  had 
fallen  asleep,  with  their  heads  close  to 
the  soft  wall;  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  room,  at^er  eighteen  hoars*  carou- 
sal, had  caused  the  plaster  to  set  and 
harden,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  men 
were  firmly  incorporated  with  it.  It 
was  necessary,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, to  punch  out  the  mass  with  an 
oyster-knife,  giving  much  pain  to  the 
parties,  by  the  loss  of  half  their  hair 
and  a  part  of  the  scalp.  Allowing  all 
licence  for  the  author's  colourinff,  in 
what  other  countrv  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  could  any  thing  like  such  scenoa 
have  occurred? 


SHOE   BLACKS   AND   THE   8TBBETS. 

The  common  people  of  Dublin  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  pecoliar 
traits  of  character,  in  which  they  dif- 
fered from  the  populace  of  every  other 
city.  Among  them,  the  shoe-blacks 
were  a  numerous  and  formidable  body, 
the  precursors  of  Day  and  Martin, 
till  the  superior  merits  of  the  latter 
put  an  end  to  theur  trade.  The  polish 
they  used  was  lamp-black  and  eggs,  for 
which  they  purchased  all  that  were 
rotten  in  the  markets.  Their  imple- 
ments consisted  of  a  three-legged  stool, 
a  basket  containing  a  blunt  knife, 
called  a  spudd^  a  painter*s  brush,  and 
an  old  wig.  A  gentleman  usually 
went  out  in  the  morning  with  dirty 
boots  or  shoes,  sure  to  find  a  shoe- 
black sitting  on  his  stool  at  the  comer 
of  the  street.  He  laid  his  foot  in  his 
lap,  without  ceremony,  where  the  ar- 
tist scraped  it  with  his  spudd,  wiped  it 
with  his  wig,  and  then  laid  on  his  com- 
position as  thick  as  black  paint  with 
bis  painter's  brush.  The  stuff  dried 
with  a  rich  polish,  requiring  no  fric- 
tion, and  little  inferior  to  the  elabo- 
rated modern  fluids,  save  only  the  in- 
tolerable odours  exhaled  from  egss  in 
a  high  state  of  putridity,  and  which 
filled  any  house  which  was  entered  be- 
fore the  composition  was  quite   dr^y 
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and  sometimes  tainted  even  the  air  of 
fashionable  drawing-rooms.  Polishing 
shoes,  we  should  mention,  was  at  this 
time  a  refinement  almost  confined  to 
cities,  people  in  the  country  being  ge- 
nerally satisfied  with  grease.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  recorded  in  the  ballad  of 
the  famous  wedding  of  Baltymore— 

"  Ob  I  lay  by  the  fat  to  grease  the  priett*i  boots.*' 

Goose  grease  was  the  favourite  and 
most  fashionable,  and  so  was  reserved 
for  his  reverence. 

These  artists  were  distinguished  for 
other  qualities,  as  well  as  professional 
skill.  Their  costume  was  singularly 
squalid,  if  possible  generally  exceeding 
the  representation  of  the  brother  of 
the  brush  preserved  in  Hogarth's  pic- 
ture of  the  idle  apprentice,  one  of 
whose  associates  is  a  member  of  the 
craft,  with  his  basket  and  brush,  play- 
ing chuck-farthing  on  a  tomb-stone 
during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  But 
the  Dublin  shoe-black  far  excelled  his 
English  contemporary  in  qualities  de- 
signated by  the  alliteration  of  **  wit 
and  wickedness,  dirt  and  drollery." 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  preserved  some 
traits  of  their  qualities  in  her  admi- 
rable essay  on  Irish  bulls,  most  inge- 
niously proving  that  what  appeared  to 
be  the  blundering  phraseology  of  this 
class  was  in  reality  figurative  and  poe- 
tical language,  and  a  tissue  of  tropes 
and  metaphors.* 

One,  known  by  the  simple  appella- 
tion of  "  Bill,"  perhaps  the  very  Bill 
whom  Miss  Edgeworth  has  immortal- 
ized, was  distinguished  on  many  other 
occasions  for  his  ready  wit.  He  gene- 
rally sat  on  Ormond-quay,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Arran-street,  and  had  an  over- 
flow of  customers,  who  resorted  to  his 
stool,  as  much  to  hear  his  wit,  as  to 


receive  his  polish.  Some  ladies,  at 
that  time  stars  in  the  Irish  court,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  seeking  such 
entertainment,  and  frequently  accosted 
Bill  to  hear  his  hoh  mots,  though  they 
were  not  always  fit  to  be  repeated. 
One  day  the  gay  Mrs.  Stratford  wal!<ei 
up  to  him,  and  by  way  of  enterin-^ 
into  conversation  and  hearing  his  good 
things,  she  asked  him  the  way  to  the 
Phoenix  Park.  While  Bill  was  po- 
litely  directing  her,  an  aide-de-camp 
came  up,  to  whom  she  turned  and 
whispered  that  she  was  about  to  ex- 
tract something  witty  from  Bill ;  so, 
accosting  him  again,  she  renewed  the 
conversation,  and  begged  him  to  go 
on,  adding,  "and  so,  sir,  you  were 
saying — "  Bill,  offended  at  her  inatten- 
tion, replied,  "  Oh,  be  des,  marm,  I 
was  saying — you  are  de  ould  pro- 
verb  **    and    then    repeated    one, 

which,  though  singuLirly  apposite, 
is  too  coarse  for  our  pages.  The 
fair  querist  hastened  away,  satis- 
fied with  one  specimen  of  Bill's  wit, 
with  which  the  aide-de-camp  after- 
wards regaled  the  viceregal  circle. 
Such  coarse  humour  was  the  delight 
of  the  court  then  held  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 

The  number  of  crippled  and  de- 
formed beggars,  that  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  haunt  all  places  of  resort  in 
Ireland,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  re- 
mark to  strangers.  Among  the  notable 
efforts  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  was  one  of  turning  this 
class,  the  maimed  and  halt,  in  Dublin, 
into  shoe  blacks  and  news-venders.  To 
secure  them  employment,  a  statute  was 
passed  in  1 773,  by  which  young  and 
able-bodied  shoe-blacks,  in  the  city, 
were  made  liable  to  be  committed  as 
vagabonds.  This  provision,  like  many 
others  of  the  very  siily  code  of  which 


•  The  sketch  is  so  generally  known,  that  we  forbear  to  quote  it.  The  fair  authoress 
will  pardon  us,  however,  if  we  suggest  an  amendment.  One  of  the  disputants  stated 
with  exultation,  that  his  spudd  was  "  up  to  the  Lamprey"  in  his  antagonist.  All 
the  knives  were  then  made  by  the  famous  cutler  of  that  name,  which  was  impressed 
on  the  blade.  The  true  reading  is  "  up  to  de  Y  in  him,"  the  name  bein^  always 
formed  with  the  L  to  the  point  and  the  Y  to  the  handle  ;  so  that  not  only  the  blade, 
but  the  very  name,  to  the  last  letter,  was  buried  in  his  body.  We  give  a  sketch  of 
this  now  extinct  instrument :  an  inspection  of  it  wUPgive  an  idea  of  the  singular 
force  of  the  figurative  expression: — 
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it  formed  a  part,  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  rigidly  executed;  and  for 
many  a  year  afterwards  the  fraternity 
flourished  as  sound  in  health  and  limb 
as  ever. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  streets 
was  destmed,  however^  soon  to  prove 
far  more  destructive  to  the  craft  than 
commitments  ;  and  Messrs.  Mac  Adam 
and  the  pavinsr  board  were  worse  ene- 
mies than  bea(fles  and  parish  constables. 
The  state  of  the  best  streets  about  a 
century  ago,  was  much  worse  than  the 
Pill-lane  or  Goat-alley  of  1843.  There 
were  no  areas  in  front  of  houses  as 
there  are  now,  in  all  streets  consisting 
of  private  residences  ;  and  the  spouts» 
instead  of  being  carried  down  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  suffer  the  water  to 
run  off  in  a  quiet  stream^  projected  out 
either  from  the  roof,  or  half-way  down 
the  wall,  so  as  to  pour  in  torrents  over 
a  large  space  below,  after  every  shower. 
Sewers  there  were  few  or  none,  and 
many  houses  having  no  reres  or  places 
of  deposit  behind,  the  inhabitants  threw 
all  species  of  filth  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  so  that  Dublin  was  as  little 
purified  as  Edinburgh  or  Lisbon.  As 
tate  as  the  year  181 1,  there  was  not 
one  covered  sewer  in  the  most  popu- 
lous district  of  the  city — the  Liberty, 
south  of  the  Coombo ;  and  it  is  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  that  when  the 
great  sewer  through  Cape!  street  was 
commenced  under  the  powers  vested 
in  the  paving  board,  after  1806,  that 
street  being  then  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous in  Dublin,  and  in  which  the  most 
thriving  shopkeepers  of  the  day  lived,  the 
sewer  was  covered  in  at  the  desire  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  left  unfinished.* 
For  want  of  sewers  the  filth  and  waters 
were  received  in  pits,  called  cess-pools, 
dug  before  the  door?,  and  covered  in  ; 
and  those  continued  in  Sackville-street, 
and  other  places,  till  after  the  year 
1811  ;  and  many  now  remember  the 
horrid  sight  and  smell  which  periodi- 
cally offended  the  inhabitants  in  this 
fashionable  street,  when  those  Stygian 
pools  were  opened  and  emptied.f 

To  the  causes  of  accumulating  filth 
was  to  be  added  the  excessive  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets.  Chancery-lane, 
once  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
in  the  city,  and  the  residence  of  all  the 


leading  members  of  the  legal  profet- 
sioui  who  have  now  migrated  to  Her- 
rion-square,  is  hardlj  tfie  width  of  a 
modem  stable-lane:  and  C^tpm^e- 
row,  the  leading  thoroughftre  firom 
the  southern  road  to  the  eaateni  end 
of  the  town  was,  before  it  was  wideiied 
in  1810^  only  fifteen  feet  broad. 

Among  the  mementos  of  tbe  fbrmer 
state  of  the  streets  of  oar  inetropolis, 
some,  not  the  least  curious,  are  toe  va- 
rious acts  passed  for  their  improve- 
ment, which  draw  most  piteous  pic- 
tures of  thdr  state.  From  one  paned 
in  1717,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  lu- 
crative business  to  lav  dirt  in  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  making  manure. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  city  shoe- 
blacks must  have  had  a  thriving  trade. 
The  face  of  things  is  now  changed: 
Publin  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  a  pedestrian  mav 
walk  from  east  to  west  and  north 
to  south  of  it  without  soilii^  his 
foot. 

The  advance  of  this  improFementin 
our  metropolis  was  occasionally  marked 
by  events  which  exhibit  strange  traits. 
Among  others.  Gorges  Ed.  Howard 
mentions  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into 
effect  in  the  year  1757.  After  the  in- 
stitution of  the  wide  street  commis- 
sioners, who  were  then  first  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  passage 
**  from  Essex  bridge  to  the  royal  pa- 
lace, the  castle  of  Dublin,**  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  work  into  execu* 
tion ;  but  when  the  bargains  for  the 
houses  they  had  purchased  were  con- 
cluded, the  inhabitants  refused  to  give 
up  possession,  ailing  they  had  six 
months  to  remain ;  and  prepared  bills 
for  injunctions ai^nst  the  conunission- 
ers.  A  host  of  labourers  were  pre- 
pared with  ladders  and  tools  in  the 
night  before  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
junctions were  to  be  applied  for,  who 
proceeded  at  the  first  liffht  in  the 
morning  to  strip  the  roofs,  and  in  a 
short  time  left  tne  houses  open  to  the 
sky.  The  terrified  inha}>itants  bolted 
from  their  beds  into  the  streets,  under 
the  impression  that  the  city  was  at- 
tacked, of  which  there  were  some  ru- 
mours, as  it  was  a  time  of  war.  On 
learning  the  cause,  they  changed  their 


^  History  of  Dublin,  voL  ii.  p.  1077.    The  sewer  was  so  wide  and  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  the  street,  that  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  the  foundation 
oiAs&i  houses  would  give  way  and  fall  into  it. 
' '  f  Fart  of  Sackville-street  still  "*'^"5^tfTir  this  nuisapce. 
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bills  of  injunction  into  bills  of  indict- 
ment,  but  the  commissioners  proceeded 
without  further  impediment. 

Another  fatal  enemy  to  the  craft  of 
shoe-blacks  was  the  increase  and  cheap- 
ness of  public  vehicles.  About  flftj 
Tears  af^er  the  introduction  of  coaches 
into  England^  the  first  hackney-coach 
stand  was  established  in  London.  It 
was  formed^  a.d.  1634>  by  an  experi- 
menting sea  captain,  named  Bailey,  at 
the  May-pole,  m  the  Strand ;  but  the 
general  use  of  one-horse  vehicles  is  of 
very  recent  introduction  there,  dating 
no  farther  back  than  1820,  when  the 
Londoners  borrowed  their  cabs  from 
their  Parisian  neighbours.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  introduction  of  hack- 
ney-coaches into  Dublin  we  know  not; 
but  the  first  arrangement  for  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  them  was  made  in 
1703,  when  their  number  was  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fiAy,  and  each 
horse  employed  in  drawing  them  was 
required  to  be  "  in  size  fourteen  hands 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  standard." 
The  hackney-coaches  we  borrowed 
from  our  English  neighbours,  as  their 
name  imports ;  but  our  one-horse 
vehicles  have  always  been  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  and  were  in  use  long  before 
any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  was  intro- 
duced in  England.  The  earliest  and 
rudest  of  these  was  the  "  Ringsend 
cars,"  so  called  from  their  plying  prin- 
cipally to  that  place  and  Irishtown, 
then  the  resort  of  the  beau  mcnde  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  This  car 
consisted  of  a  scat  suspended  in  a 
strap  of  leather,  between  shafts,  and 
without  springs.  The  noise  made  by 
the  creaking  of  the  strap  which  sup- 
ported the  whole  weight  of  the  com- 
pany, particularly  distinguished  this 
mode  of  conveyance.  This  machine 
was  succeeded  by  the  "noddy,"  so 
called  from  its  oscillating  motion  back- 
wards and  forwards.  It  was  a  low 
vehicle,  capable  of  holding  two  per- 
sons, and  drawn  by  one  horse.  It  was 
covered  with  a  calash  open  before, 
but  the  aperture  was  usually  filled  by 
the  "  noddy  boy,**  who  was  generally 
a  large-sized  man,  and  occupied  a  seat 


that  protruded  bacVi  so  that  he  sat  iq 
the  lap  of  his  company.  The  use  of 
the  noddy  by  cert|un  classes  grew  into 
a  proverb,  **  Elegance  and  ease,  like  a 
shoe*  black  in  a  noddy." 

The  last  improvement  was  the 
''jingle,"  a  machine  rolUnjg  on  four 
wheels,  but  so  put  together,  that  the 
rattlipg  of  the  work  was  heard  like 
the  bells  of  a  waggon  team.  This 
was  finally  succeeded  by  the  jaunting- 
car,  which  still  holds  its  place,  and  was, 
Hibenuce,  termed  a  "vts-a-vis"  be- 
cause the  company  sat  back  to  back.* 
The  addition  of  covers  to  the  kind  of 
cars  called  inside  cars,  is  an  improve- 
ment made  within  the  last  few  years* 
giving  the  vehicle  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  coach ;  since  which  our  na- 
tional vehicle  has  completely  beaten 
the  English  importation  out  of  the 
field.  There  is  not  now  a  single  coach 
plving  for  hire  on  a  stand  in  Dublin. 
Tne  licensed  cars  amount  to  about 
1500,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  cabs  in  London — a  fact 
to  be  accounted  for  probably  by  the 
absence  of  omnibuses  here.  Hackney- 
coaches  still  exist  in  London,  but  are 
rapidly  giving  place  to  their  more 
youthful  and  active  French  rivab. 

Before  the  use  of  one-horse  cars 
became  so  general  and  popular,  the 
common  vehicle  for  a  single  passenger 
was  a  sedan.  The  introduction  of 
sedans  into  England  is  due  to  King 
Charles  I.  when  a  prince,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought 
them  from  Spain. 

Though  the  notion  of  *'  degrading 
Englishmen  into  beasts  of  burthenr' 
was  at  first  exceedingly  unpopular,  the 
people  soon  became  accustomed  to  it. 
In  process  of  time  the  chair  became 
of  almost  universal  use.  In  Hogarth's 
time  it  was  a  very  general  favourite  in 
London,  especially  among  the  becnt 
monde.  It  could  not  exist,  howeveri 
in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the 
giant  metropolis,  among  the  thunder 
of  omnibuses,  and  the  clash  of  cabs  | 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  sedan  chair  ply. 
ing  for  hire,  has  for  some  time  been 
unknown  there.     Chairs  still  survive 


*  The  jingle  and  jaunting-car  were  both  in  use  for  some  time  after  the  Union, 
when  most  of  the  Irish  nobility  became  absentees  ;  and  the  witty  Duchess  of  Gordon 
declared  there  Avere  but  two  titled  men  who  frequented  her  soirees  at  the  castle.  Sir 
John  Jingle,  and  Sir  John  Jaunting  Car,  alluding  to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  Cjsle- 
brated  musician,  and  Sir  John  Carr,  of  pocket-book  celebrity. 
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in  our  more  peftccful  city»  but  are  de- 
voted almost  solely  to  the  service  of 
old  ladies  and  invalids.  The  notion 
of  a  healthy  man  traversing  our  clean 
and  even  streets  in  a  sedan,  appears- 
nearly  as  ludicrous  as  a  man  in  a  bon- 
net and  petticoats  ;  and  even  the  fair 
sex  of  the  present  day  seem  to  have 
resigned  these  solitary  vehicles  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. Far  otherwise  was  it  sixty  years 
a:;o.  A  chair  was  then  as  indispen- 
sable to  every  family  of  distinction,  as 
n  coach ;  and  public  chairs,  for  hire, 
were  ra  >re  numerous  than  any  other 
public  vehicle.  Women  always  used 
them  in  cases  where  they  would  now 
walk  ;  and  men  in  full  dress,  in  the 
gaudy  fashion  of  that  day,  were  equally 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  charge  of  effe- 
minacy. In  1771,  the  number  of 
<' hackney-coaches,  landaus,  chariots, 
post-chaises,  and  Berlins,"  licensed  by 
the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, (in  whom  the  jurisdiction  was 
then  vested,)  to  ply  in  Dublin  and  the 
environs,  was  limited  to  three  hundred, 
while  the  number  of  sedans  was  four 
hundred.  The  author  of  the  Philoso' 
phical  Survey,  writing  in  1775,  says — 
"  It  is  deemed  a  reproach  for  a  gentle- 
woman to  be  seen  walking  in  the  streets. 
I  was  advised  by  my  bankers  to  lodge 
in  Capel-street,  near  Essex-bridge, 
being  in  less  danger  of  being  robbed, 
two  chairmen  not  being  deemed  suf- 
ficient protection."* 

The  Irish  seem  to  have  preft-rred 
walking  with  a  chair.  The  number  of 
Irish  chairmen  in  London  was  often 
remarked.  They  made  a  fearful  en- 
gine of  attack  in  riots,  by  sawing  the 
poles  of  their  chairs  in  two,  at  the 
thick  part  in  the  middle — each  pole 
thus  supplying  two  terrific  bludgeons. 

The  dangers  of  the  streets  alluded 
to  by  the  writer  above  quoted,  were  a 
fertile  subject  of  complaint  in  the  sister 
country,  as  well  as  here ;  but  the  foot- 
pads of  Dublin  robbed  in  a  manner,  we 
believe,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
streets  were  miserably  lighted — indeed, 
in  many  places  hardly  lighted  at  all. 
So  late  as  1811,  there  were  only 
twenty -six  small  oil  lamps  to  light  the 
immense  square  of  Stephen's-green, 
which  were  therefore  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  one  another.  The 
foodpads  congregated  in  a  dark  entry, 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  if  the 


moon  shone  ;  if  not,  the  dim  and  dis- 
mal light  of  the  lamps  was  little  ob- 
struction. A  cord  was  provided  with 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  \U  The  loop  was 
laid  on  the  pavement,  and  the  thieve 
watched  the  approach  of  a  passenger. 
If  he  put  his  foot  in  the  loop,  it  was 
immediately  chucked.  The  man  fell 
prostrate,  and  was  dragged  rapidly  up 
the  entry  to  some  cellar  or  waste  yan^ 
where  he  was  robbed,  and  sometimes 
murdered.  The  stun  received  by  the 
fall  usually  prevented  the  victim  from 
ever  recognizing  the  robbers.  We 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  thus 
robbed ;  and  when  he  ^covered,  found 
himself  in  an  alley  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
off  Bride-street,  nearly  naked,  and  se- 
verely contused  and  lacerated  by  being 
dragged  over  the  rou^rh  pavement. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight's  account, 
the  last  London  shoe-blacK  might  have 
been  seen  in  1820,  in  a  court  at  the 
north  of  Fleet-street.  We  believe  the 
last  '^  regular  shoe-black*'  in  Dublin 
had  his  stand  at  the  corner  of  Essex- 
street  and  Crampton  court,  and  disap- 
peared at  a  much  earlier  period,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  original 
craftsmen,  such  as  we  have  described 
themi  were  for  a  short  time  succeeded 
by  peripatetic  practitioners,  who  used 
the  modern  blacking  that  requires  fric- 
tion. The  use  of  the  new  material, 
however,  required  too  much  delay  and 
trouble,  and  the  improvement  never 
throve. 


SLANG  SONGS. 

Among  the  popular  favourites  of  the 
last  century,  now  almost  entirely  ex- 
ploded, were  slang  songs.  As  com* 
positions,  their  merits  were  of  various 
degrees — but  the  taste  of  the  times  has 
so  entirely  changed,  that  their  literary 
merits  would  now  gain  them  little 
attention.  Their  value  chiefly  consists 
in  being  genuine  pictures  of  uncouth 
scenes,  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  favourite  subjects  of  these  com- 
positions were  life  in  a  jail  and  the 
proceedings  of  an  execution.  The 
interior  and  discipline  of  a  prison  of 
this  date  presented  a  frightful  contrast 
to  the  same  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  office  of  a  jailer  was  regarded  as 
a  place  of  profit,  of  which  a  trade 
might  as  fairly  be  driven,  aa  in  the 


♦  Phil.  Surrey,  p.  46. 
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keeping  of  an  inn  ;  and  so  as  the  pri- 
soners were  kept  safe,  and  the  jailer's 
fees  paid,  the  entire  ohject  of  such 
institutions  was  supposed  to  he  an- 
swered— with  a  total  disregard  to  the 
improvement  or  correction  of  the  un- 
fortunate inmates.  One  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  custom  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
which  continued  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  of  licensing  poor  prisoners 
to  beg  for  their  fees.  When  an  un- 
fortunate captive  was  discharged,  for 
want  of  prosecution,  or  acquittal,  the 
jailer,  nevertheless,  would  not  let  him 
out,  till  his  fees  were  paid — and  if  he 
was  unable  to  pay  them  from  his  own 
means,  he  was  allowed  a  certain  time 
to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jail 
to  procure  them. 

But  the  most  shocking  exhibition  of 
the  utter  laxity  of  all  discipline,  and 
want  of  decency,  was  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  condemned  capital 
convicts  were  allowed  to  pass  their  last 
hours.  When  so  many  petty  offences 
were  punishable  capitally,  and  com- 
mitment on  suspicion  was  so  often  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  gallows — it 
was  natural  that,  to  the  unfortunate 
felons  themselves,  an  execution  should 
be  stripped  of  all  the  salutary  terrors, 
in  which  alone  the  utility  of  capitid 
punishment  consists,  and  should  be  by 
them  regarded  aa  an  ordinary  misfor- 
tune in  their  course  of  life.  The  nu- 
merous instances  recorded  of  utter 
levity  and  recklessness,  exhibited  by 
convicts  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity, 
clearly  show  this  to  have  been  so,  not 
merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  practice  of  prisoners 
sellmg  their  bodies  to  surgeons,  to  be 
dissected  after  their  execution,  was 
common,  we  believe,  to  both  countries, 
and  the  anecdote  of  the  felon  who  took 
the  money,  and  then  told  the  surgeon, 
laughing, that  ''it  was  a  bite,  for  he  was 
to  be  hungin  chains'* — we  believe  we  can 
hardly  claim  as  Irish  wit.  But  there 
was  one  trait,  evincinc^  a  similar  care- 
less indifference  which  was  peculiarly 
Irish.  The  coffins  of  condemned  male- 
factors were  usually  sent  to  them,  that 
the  sight  might  suggest  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death,  and  excite  corres- 


ponding feelings  of  solemn  reflection 
and  preparation  for  the  awful  event* 
From  motives  of  humanity,  the  friends 
of  the  condemned  were  also  allowed 
free  intercourse  with  him  during  the 
brief  space  preceding  his  execution. 
The  result  was,  that  the  coffin  was 
converted  to  a  use  widely  different 
from  that  intended.  It  was  employed 
as  a  card-table,  and  the  condemned 
wretch  spent  his  last  night  in  this 
world  gambling  on  it. 

A  man  named  Lambert  was  an  out- 
cast of  a  respectable  family,  and  was 
known  thus  to  have  spent  his  last  pre- 
cious moments  ;  and  it  was  on  him  the 
celebrated  song  of  "  The  night  before 
Larry  was  stretched,**  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  He  was  a  cripple^ 
paralytic  on  one  side,  but  of  irreclaim- 
able habits.  He  was  at  once  ferocious 
and  cowardly,  and  was  reported  to 
have  always  counselled  murdering 
those  whom  he  had  robbed.  W^hen 
on  his  way  to  execution,  he  shrieked 
and  clung  with  his  legs  to  whatever 
was  near  him,  and  was  dragged  with 
revolting  violence,  by  the  cord  about 
his  neck,  to  the  drop  from  which  he 
fell — and  while  passing  into  eternity^ 
he  vomited  up  the  effects  of  his  intem- 
perate excess  a  few  hours  before. 

The  celebrated  song  composed  on 
him  has  acquired  a  lasting  fame,  not 
only  as  a  picture  of  manners,  but  of 
phraseologv  now  passed  away;  and 
Its  authorship  is  a  subject  of  as  much 
controversy  as  the  letters  of  Junius. 
Report  has  conferred  the  reputation  of 
it  on  Burrows,  Curran,  Lysaght,  and 
others,  who  have  never  asserted  their 
claims.  We  will  mention  one  more 
claimant,  whose  pretensions  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  a  man  named  Maher,  ia 
Watcrford,  who  kept  a  cloth  shop  on 
the  market  cross ;  he  had  a  distorted 
ancle,  and  was  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Hurlfoot  Bill."  He  was  «  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  humour,"  and  his  com- 
positions on  various  local  and  tempo- 
rary subjects  were  in  the  mouths  of  all 
his  acquaintance.*  There  was  then  a 
literary  society  established  in  Water- 
ford,  of  which  we  have  given  some 
account  in  a  former  number  of  our  ma- 


*  There  stood,  at  that  time,  a  statue  of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  in  blue 
marble,  in  front  of  Reginald's  Tower,  in  Wateri'ord— and,  one  Sunday  morning, 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  132.  2  y 
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f;azine,t  which  received  contributions 
n  a  letter-box,  that  was  periodically 
opened,  and  prizes  awarded  for  the 
compositions.  lu  this  was  found  the 
first  copy  of  this  celebrated  slang  song 
that  had  been  seen  in  Waterford.  Its 
merit  was  immediately  acknowledged, 
Inquiry  was  made  for  .its  author,  and 
'•  Hurlfoot  Bill"  presented  himself, 
and  claimed  the  prize  awarded.  We 
give  this  anecdote,  which  must  go  for 
tantum  quantum  valet ;  but  we  have 
heard  from  old  members  of  this  society, 
that  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  existed 
among  them  that  he  was  the  author. 
His  known  celebrity  in  that  line  of 
composition  rendered  it  probable,  and 
ho  continued  to  the  end  of  his  short 
and  eccentric  career  of  life,  to  claim 
the  authorship  with  confidence,  <'no 
man  forbidding  him.'* 

Though,  *'  De  nite  aforo  Larry 
was  stretched,'*  has  survived  almost 
all  its  rivals,  many  songs  of  the 
Bame  st^le  once  enjoyed  nearly  an 
equal  popularity.  One  very  similar 
was  **  Luke  CalFrey's  Kilmainham 
Minit."  The  subject  is  also  an 
execution,  but  turns  on  a  different 
ionic — the  hope  of  being  brought  to 
life  by  a  surgical  process.  This  hope 
was  often  the  last  clung  to  by  the  dying 
wretch,  and  had  some  foundation  in 
reality,  as  several  well-known  instances 
Urc  recorded  in  which  it  was  actually 
effected.  The  unfortunate  Lanigan, 
who  was  hanged  at  this  time  in  Dub- 
lin, for  the  supposed  participation  in 
the  murder  of  O' Flaherty,  was  known 
to  be  alive,  and  seen  by  many,  after 
his  public  execution.  When  ^iven  for 
dissection,  the  use  of  the  knife  on  his 
body  had  caused  a  flow  of  blood,  which, 
in  a  little  time,  restored  suspended 
animation.  A  general  belief  therefore 
existed,  that  opening  a  vein  afler  hang- 
ing was  a  certain  means  of  restoring 
to  life — an  idea  particularly  cherished 


by  felons,  who  seldom  fiuled  to  try  the 
experiment  on  their  departed  friends. 
We  annex  specimens  of  this  song, 
which,  though  once  verr  popular,  is 
now  rarely  met  with,  ana,  we  believe^ 
out  of  prmt. 

LUKE  CAFFREY*8   KILNAINHAM  KOXn. 

When  to  see  Luke's  last  jig  we  agreed, 

We  tipped  him  onr  gripes  in  a  tangle. 
Den  mounted  our  trotters  wid  speed. 

To  sauint  at  de  snub  as  be*d  dangle ; 
For  Luke  ho  was  ever  de  chap. 

To  boozlc  de  bull-dogs  and  pinners, 
And  when  dat  be  milled  a  fat  sl^. 

He  merrily  melted  do  winners. 
To  snack  wid  de  boys  of  de  pad. 

Along  de  sweet  Combe  den  we  go. 

Slap  dash  tro  de  Poddle  we  lark  it, 
But  when  dat  we  came  to  de  Row, 

Oh,  dere  was  no  meat  in  de  market ; 
De  boy  he  had  travelled  afore. 

Like  ratlers,  we  after  him  pegged  it. 
To  miss  him,  would  grieve  us  fallsore. 

Case  why,  as  a  favour  he  begsed  it. 
We'd  tip  him  the  fives  fore  hb  det 

They  come  up  with  him  before  be  is 
turned  off,  and  the  fbUowing  dialogot 
ensues : — 

"  Your  sowl,  I'd  fight  blood  to  de  eyes, 

You  know  it,  I  would  to  content  ye, 
But  foul  play  I  always  despise — 

Dat's  for  one  for  to  fall  upon  twenty. 
Ses  he,  "  'Tis  my  fate  for  to  die, 

I  knowd  it  when  I  was  committed. 
Bud  if  dat  de  slang  you  ran  sly, 

De  scrag-boy  may  yet  be  outwitted, 
And  I  scout  again  on  de  lay. 

**  When  I  dance  twixt  de  ert  and  de 
skyes, 

De  elargy  may  bleet  for  de  stmgsler. 
Bad  when  on  de  ground  your  friend  lies, 

Oh  tip  me  a  snig  in  de  jngglar ; 
Ye  know  dat  is  all  my  last  nope. 

As  de  surgents  of  ottamy  tell  us, 
Dat  when  I'm  cut  down  from  de  rope. 

You'd  bring  back  de  puff  to  my  bellows. 
And  set  me  once  more  on  my  pins.** 


the  statue  was  seen  converted  into  a  woman,  with  an  inscription,  eommenciiif 
with— 

"  Thooifh  loiif  a  cnnspicaoot  person  Tre  been, 
No  mark  to  diNtinf  aish  my  wx,  hat  breD  seen ; 
80,  to  MtUtf  the  point,  uid  remove  any  doubl*^— 

he  proceeded,  in  the  same  strain,  to  detail  circumstances  which  prove  that  the 
statue  was  not  that  of  Strongbow,  but  of  Eva  his  wife.     The  metamorphosis  was, 
however,  so  offensive,  that  it  was  afterwards  thought  fit  to  remove  this  ancient 
figure  from  the  conspicuous  place  it  occupied, 
f  Ante,  vol.  iii.  page  63,  &c. 
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Dese  last  W0H5  wore  spoke  wid  a  sigh, 
AVe  saw  de  poor  fellow  was  funking", 
Do  driz2lo  stole  down  from  his  ejre, 
Do  wc  tought  he  had  got  better  spunk 
in; 
Wid  a  tip  of  de  slang  we  replied, 

And  a  blinker  dat  nobody  noted, 
De  clargy  stept  down  from  his  side. 
And  de  dust  cart    from  under  him 
floated. 
And  left  hin;L  to  dance  on  de  air. 

Pads    foremost    he    dived,    and   then 
round. 

He  capered  de  Kilmainham  minit, 
But  when  dat  he  lay  on  de  ground. 

Our  bisness  we  taught  to  begin  it ; 
Wid  de  stuff  to  a  sheebeen  we  hied. 

But  det  had  shut  fast  every  grinder, 
His  brain-box  hung  all  a  one  side. 

And  no  distiller's  pig  could  be  blinder, 
But  dats  what  we  all  must  come  to. 

•  ft  ft  *     .      * 

We  tipped  him  a  snig  as  he  said. 

In  de   jugglar,   oh  dere  where     de 

mark  is. 
Bad  when  dat  we  found  him  quite  ded, 
In  de  dust-case  we  bundled  his  carcase, 

For  a  Protestant  lease  of  the  sod. 

We  subjoin  a  glossary  of  some  of 
the  most  unintelligible  phrases. 

"  Tipped  our  gripes  in  a  tangle."  A 
strong  figurative  expression  for  an 
earnest  shake  of  many  hands. 

"  Mounted  our  trotters,"  synony- 
mous  with  "  riding  shank's  mare." 

"  Chap,'*  a  contraction  of  chapman, 
a  dealer  m  small  wares — similar  to  the 
epithet  of  "small  merchant,"  applied 
to  a  boy. 

"  Boozle  de  bull-dogs,  &c.,"  outwit 
thief-takers  and  gaolers. 
"  Milled  a  fat  slap,"  made  arich  booty. 

"  Melted  the  winners,"  spent  the 
booty — winners,  by  metonymy  for  win- 
nings. 

"  Boys  of  the  pad,"  foot-pads,  rob- 
bers. Paddington,  a  village  near  Lon- 
don once  infamous  for  such,  means 
"  the  town  of  robbers." 

"  Slap  dash,  &c."  The  Poddle  was 
a  low  street  over  the  stream  of  that 
name,  always  flooded  and  dirty;  the 
passengers  waded  through  it  like 
«*  mud  larks." 

"  Come  to  de  row."  New-row, 
where  the  prison  was  then. 

"  Meat,"  a  human  body :  "  seeing 
home  the  cold  meat,"  was  attending  a 
funeral. 

"  Travelled  afore,"  set  out  for 
StephenVgreen,  where  the  gallows 
then  was. 


'*  Tip  me  de  fives,"  five  fingers- 
shake  hands. 

•*  Scrag-boy,"  hang  man — from  scrag, 
the  neck. 

"  Ottamy,"  anatomy. 

"  Dust-cart,"  the  flat  platform  cart 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
doomed,  before  the  invention  of  prison 
drops. 

"  Pads  foremost  he  dived,  and  den 
round."  This  is  highly  graphic,  as 
those  who  have  unfortunately  chanced 
to  witness  such  a  scene  can  testify. 

"  Sheebeen,"  a  low  public  house, 
where  a  weak  small  beer  was  sold  for  a 
farthing  a  quart.  It  was  in  high 
request,  as  connected  with  the  familj 
of  St.  Patrick,  for  we  are  told  in  song, 

**Hi8  mother  kept  a  sheebeen  shop, 
In  the  town  of  Enniskillen. " 

**  Protestant  lease  of  the  sod."  In 
allusion  to  the  penal  laws,  which  pro- 
hibited Roman  Catholics  from  acquir- 
ing long  titles. 

Another  of  the  songs  of  this  class,  once 
in  great  celebrity,  but  now  nearly  for- 
gotten, is  "Lord  Altham's  Bull." 
As  it  is  little  known,  and,  we  believe, 
not  to  be  obtained  in  print,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  graphic  of  its  classy 
and  the  best  specimen  of  the  slang  of 
sixty  years  ago,  we  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  it  also.  We  should  premise 
that  the  subject  of  the  song — a  bull- 
bait — though  the  humanity  of  modern 
legislation  has  now  very  properly  pro- 
hibited it — was,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  not  merely  a  very  common 
and  popular  sport  among  the  lower 
orders,  but,  like  prize-fightin?,  and 
the  cock-pit,  often  keenly  relisned  by 
the  better  classes  of  society.  This 
was  not  merely  owine  to  the  grosser 
tastes  of  the  age,  but  m  a  great  mea- 
sure to  peculiar  circumstances.  Ire- 
land was  then  a  pastoral  country,  with 
little  agriculture,  and  less  manufac- 
tures. It  was  the  great  grazing  ground 
on  which  were  fed  all  the  cattle  that 
supplied  the  armies  of  England,  in 
their  incessant  wars,  then  waged  for 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the 
subjugation  of  revolted  colonies  in 
America,  or  counteracting  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  of  France.  The 
midland  counties  of  Ireland,  particu- 
larly Tipperarr,  now  waving  with  corn, 
were  one  great  bullock  walk — and  Cork, 
Waterford,  aAd  Dublin,  were  the  marts 
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where  the  heasts  were  slaughtered,  and 
prepared  for  exportation. 

Among  tho  cattle  sent  in  was  a 
large  proportion  of  bulls.  The  south 
of  Ireland,  connected  bj  several  ties 
with  Spain»  adopted  many  Spanish 
usages  and  sports;  among  the  rest» 
bull-fighting,  which  degenerated  into 
bull-baiting.  All  the  bulls  sent  in  for 
slaughter  were  seized  on  bj  the  mob, 
as  by  a  kind  of  prescriptiye  riffht,  and 
baited  before  they  were  killed.  In 
Waterford  and  other  towns,  on  the 
election  of  every  mayor,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob,  who  shouted  out 
*'  a  rope,  a  rope,  a  rope,**  and  the  new 
mayor  never  failed  to  grant  their  de- 
mands. A  rope  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  competent  leather  collar 
and  buckle,  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, and  was  then  delivered  to  the 
claimants,who'bore  it  awav  in  triumph, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  city  jail-yard, 
to  remain  till  wanted.  VVe  have 
an  extract  before  us  from  the  old  cor- 
poration books  of  Waterford,  dated 
October,  1714,  in  which  month  the 
slaughtering  season  commenced  : — 
**  Ordered,  that  a  bull-rope  be  pro- 
vided at  the  charge  of  the  city  re- 
venue." Under  thb  sanction,  the 
populace  assumed  the  authority  of 
seizing  every  bull,  and  drawing  them 
to  the  bull-ring  to  be  baited.  The 
sport  was  followed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  these  animals  baited  in 
one  day  during  the  season. 

To  enhance  and  render  perfect  this 
sport,  a  peculiar  breed  of  dogs  was 
cherbhed ;  the  purity  of  whose  blood 
was  marked  by  small  stature,  with 
enormous  disproportioned  heads  and 
jaws,  the  upper  short  and  snub,  and 
the  under  projecting  beyond  it.  The 
savage  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  those 
small  animals  were  quite  extraordi- 
nary. A  single  one  unsupported  would 
seize  a  fierce  bull  by  the  lip  or  nose, 
and  pin  to  the  ground  the  compara- 
tively enormous  animal,  as  if  he  had 
been  fixed  with  a  stake  of  iron.  Even 
after  tho  fracture  of  their  limbs,  they 
never  relaxed  their  hold ;  and  it  was 
often  necessary  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  day's  sport  to  cut  off  broken  legs, 
and  in  that  mutilated  state  they  were 
seen  on  three  legs  rushing  at  the  bull. 


When  on  rare  occasions  a  rope  was 
refused  by  a  refractory  mayor,  or  a  new 
one  was  required,  the  bull  was  driven 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  a 
hint  of  what  was  wanted,  and  the  civic 
authorities  were  often  called  ont  with 
the  military  to  repress  the  riots  that  en- 
sued. Lives  were  frequently  lost,  and 
a  lord  mayor  of  Dubkn  was  long  re- 
membered by  the  name  of  ^'  Alderauui 
Level-low,"  for  his  interference  on 
such  an  occasion.  A  bull  was  driven 
through  the  lower  part  of  Abbey- 
street,  then  open,  and  called  "the 
lots,"  and  the  mob  became  so  riotous, 
that  the  military  were  called  out,  and 
ordered  to  fire.  They  directed  their 
muskets  above  the  hesds  of  the  people, 
but  the  lord  mayor  laying  his  rod  on 
them,  depressed  them  to  a  murderous 
level,  and  several  persons  were  killed. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  bull-bait 
recorded  in  Dublin,  and  the  restrictive 
regulations  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  '98,  prohibiting  the  assem- 
blage of  persons,  suppressed  it  then, 
and  it  was  never  since  revived. 

The  custom  of  seizing  bulls  on  thdr 
way  to  market,  for  the  purpose  of 
baiting,  became  so  crying  an  evil  in 
Dublin,  in  1779,  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  enactment,  making  it 
a  peculiar  offence  to  take  a  bull  from 
the  drivers,  for  such  a  purpose,  on  its 
way  to  or  from  market.*  The  place 
for  bull-baiting  in  Dublin  was  in  the 
Corn-market,  where  there  was  an  iron 
ring,  to  which  the  butchers  fastened 
the  animals  they  baited.  An  officer, 
called  the  **  mayor  of  the  bull-rif^," 
had  a  singular  jurisdict]#n  allowed  to 
him.  He  was  the  guardian  of  bache- 
lors, and  it  was  a  duty  of  his  office 
to  take  cognisance  of  their  conduct. 
After  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bri- 
dal party  were  commonly  conducted 
to  the  rmg  bv  **  the  mayor^'  and  his 
attendants,  when  a  kiss  from  **  his 
worship"  to  the  bride  concluded  the 
ceremony,  from  which  they  went  home 
with  the  bridegroom,  who  entertained 
them  according  to  his  ability. 

Having  premised  so  much  we  give 
an  example  of 

LORD  ALTHAM*8  BULL. 

"  'Twas  on  de  f^st  of  sweet  magay, 
It  being  a  high  holiday, 


«  Statute  19, 20  Geo.  IIL  c.  36. 
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Six  and  twenty  boys  of  do  straw 
Went  to  take  Lord  AItham*s  bull 
away. 

**  Spoken — I  being  de  fust  in  de  fcild, 
who  should  I  seo  bud  de  mosey  wid  his 
horns  sticking  in  de  ground.  Well  be- 
comes me,  I  pinked  up  to  him,  ketched 
htm  by  de  tail,  and  rode  him  dree  times 
round  de  feild,  as  well  as  ever  de  master 
of  de  tailor's  corporation  rode  de 
fringes  ;  but  de  mosey  being  game  to 
de  back  bone,  took  mo  be  de  seven  and 
twenty  curosities,  and  do  first  rise  he 
gev  me  in  dey  elements,  he  made  a 
smash  of  me  collar-bone.  So  dere  being 
no  blunt  in  de  cly.  Madam  Stevens  was 
de  word,  where  I  lay  for  seven  weeks  in 
lavendar,  on  de  broad  of  me  back,  like 
Paddy  Ward's  pig,  be  de  hoky. 

"  We  drove  de  bull  tro  many  a  gap. 
And  kep  him  going  many  a  mile. 
Bud  wnen  we  came  to  Kilmainham 

lands. 
We  let  de  mosey  rest  awhile. 

"  Spoken-— Oh !  boys,  if  de  mosey  was 
keeper  of  do  ankle-spring  warehouse, 
you  cud  not  help  pitymg  him ;  his  hide 
smoked  like  Ned  Costi^an's  brewerv, 
and  dere  was  no  more  hair  on  his  hoois, 
dan  ders  wool  on  a  goose*8  gams,  be  de 
hoky. 

"  We  drove  de  bull  down  sweet  Truok- 
strcet, 
Widottt  eider  dread  or  figear. 
When    out  run    mosey  Creathom's 

bitch. 
Hand  cotched  the  bull  be  de  year. 

*'  Spoken — High  Jock — dat  dog's  my 
bitch — spit  on  her  nose  to  keep  her  in 
wind — fight  fair,  bovs,  and  no  stones — 
low.  Nettle,  low,  and  keep  your  hoult — 
Oh  1  boys,  your  souls,  I  tought  de  life 
ud  leave  mosey  Creathom's  glimms, 
when  he  saw  his  bitch  in  de  air ;  <  Oh ! 
Larry  Casey,  happy  det  to  you,  and 

florv  may  you  get,  stand  wide  and 
etch  her  in  your  arms.  If  her  head 
smacks  de  pavement,  she's  not  wort 
lifting  up — oat's  rieht,  your  souls,  now 
tip  her  a  sup  a  de  blood  while  it's  warm.' 

"  We  drove  de  bull  down  Corn-market, 
As  all  the  world  might  segee. 
When  brave  Teddy  Toy  trust  his  nose 

tro'  de  bars. 
Crying  *  High  for  de  sweet  liberty.' 

**  Spoken — Oh  !  cruel  Coffey,  glory  to 
you,  just  knock  off  my  darbies— let  me 
out  on  padroul  of  honour — I'll  expel  de 
mob — kill  five,  skin  six,  and  be  de  fader 
of  the  scity.  I'll  return  like  an  innocent 


lamb  to  de  sheep-walk.  '  Oh  !  boys,  who 
lost  an  arm,  who  lost  five  fingers  and  a 
turab?'  «Oh!'  says  Larry  Casey,  'it 
belongs  to  Luke  Ochy,  I  know  it  by  de 
s on  de  slicve.' 


tt 


Dc  mosey  took  down  Plunket-street, 
Where  ae  does    on  de  pegs   were 

hangmg. 
Oh  !  den  he  laid  about  wid  his  nob, 
De  shifts  around  him  banging. 


« 


Spoken — Oh !  Mrs.  Mullig^,  iewel 
m  de  bits  o'  duds  from  de  wall,  oui 


9 

out 


take 

o'  de  way  of  de  mosey's  horns — ^be  de 
hoky  he'll  fly  kites  wid  dem,  and  den 
poor  Miss  Judy  will  go  de  Lady  May- 
oress's ball,  like  a  spatch-cock. 

'*  Lord  Altham  is  a  very  bad  man. 
As  all  de  neighbours  know. 
For  driving  white  Roger  from  Kil- 
mainham lands. 
We  all  to  Virginy  must  go ! 

**  Spoken — Well  I  boys ! — suppose  we 
go  for  seven  years,  an't  dere  six  of  us  ! 
Pats  just  fourteen  monts  a  piece.  I 
can  sail  in  a  turf-kisB,  and  if  ever  I  come 
back  from  his  Majesty's  tobacco  manu« 
factory,  I'll  butter  my  knife  in  him,  and 
give  him  his  guts  for  garters.  All  de 
world  knows  I've  de  blood  of  de  Demp- 
seys  in  me." 

As  the  allusions  and  phraseology  of 
this  composition  are  now  nearly  obso* 
Iete>  a  tew  explanatory  notes  on  the 
text  may  be  necessary. 

"  Boys  of  de  straw  1" — Citizens  of 
the  straw  marketi  Smithfield>  a  locality 
still  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  a 
bull-baiting  progeny. 

**  Fringes." — The  name  by  which 
the  triennial  procession  of  the  trades 
was  known — a  corruption  of  fran- 
chises. The  masters  rode  at  the  head 
of  their  corporations,  and  the  tailors 
were  never  distinguished  as  first-rate 
horsemen.  We  have  already  given 
an  account  of  this  extraordinary  cere- 
mony. The  last,  we  believe^  toolc  place 
on  the  election  of  Grattan  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dublin.  Those  who  remem- 
ber it  say  O'Connell's  late  procession  of 
the  trades  was  a  poor  imitation  of  it. 

**  No  blunt  ,in  the  cly." — No  money 
in  the  pocket. 

**  Madam  Stevens  was  de  word."— 
Miss  Griselda  Stevens  was  left  by  her 
brother,  an  eminent  physician  in  bub- 
lin,  an  estate  in  Westmeath  and  the 
King's  County,  yielding  ^600  per 
annum,  for  her  life;  and  after  ner 
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death,  to  found  an  hospital.  She,  how. 
ever,  most  benevolently  commenced  the 
application  of  it  to  the  donor's  cha- 
ritable intentions  during  her  life. 
She  founded,  in  17*iO,  the  celebra- 
ted hospital  near  Kilmainham,  which 
bears  her  name,  and  has  ever  since 
been  the  gratuitous  receptacle  of  the 
maimed  and  poor,  particularly  for 
sudden  accidents,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  door  declares — *'  iEgi'is  sauciisque 
tanandis."  Larry,  therefore,  means 
he  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  ho8« 
pital,  where  he  had  nothing  to  pay. 

" Paddy  Wards  pig."— Who  Paddy 
Ward  was,  we  believe,  ban  eluded  the 
inquiries  of  historians  and  antiqua- 
rians. He  was,  however,  very  eminent 
for  his  sayings  and  doings :  he  mea- 
sured a  griddle,  and  declared  it  was 
"  as  broad  as  it  was  long  !"  Hence, 
his  "griddle*'  was  as  famous  an  illus- 
tration as  his  pig. 

**  Be  de  hokey  1" — A  form  of  adju- 
ration condensing  into  one,  two  words, 
*'  holy  poker !" — an  implement  of  pur- 
gatory held  in  much  awe. 

"  Ancle-spring  ware-house,"  an  in- 
genious periphrasis  for  the  stocks. 

"  Ned  Costigan,"  —  a  celebrated 
brewer  or  distiller,  whose  premises 
were  long  famous  for  obumbrating  the 
liberties  with  their  smoke. 

"  Gams!'* — Legs :  from  the  French 
Jawhes.  Nothing  perhaps  could  more 
forcibly  describe  the  total  absence  of 
hair  from  the  bull's  legs  than  the  state 
of  a  goose's  gam. 

**  Creathorn." — A  respectable  name 
long  appearing  among  the  commons 
and  freemen  of  the  butchers'  guild. 

"  Dat  dog's  my  bitch  I"— This  con- 
fusion  of  genders  is  not  confined  to 
Mosey  Creathorn.  His  late  Majesty, 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  notoriously  fond  of  bull-baiting. 
On  one  occasion,  a  Smithfield  butcher 
slapped  him  on  the  back  in  ecstasy, 
crying  out,  with  an  imprecation,  '*  Mr. 
Prince,  the  dog  that  pinned  the  bull, 
is  my  bitch  I" 

''  Low,  Nettle  l^ow  I— and  keep 
your  houit  I"  Takin|(  a  bull  by  the 
ear,  was  the  mark  of  a  mongrel. 
The  perfection  of  a  bull* dog  was  to 
seize  the  bull  by  tho  noso,  and  hold 
fast^^o  Nettle  is  ordered  to  shift,  but 
keep  her  hold.  Limbs  were  oflen 
broaen  by  the  tossing  of  the  bull,  and 
amputated,  which,  however,  did  not 
repress  the  aaimal's  ardouTi  and  many 


**  a  three-legged  bitch**  acaoired  gr^at 
celebrity,  arier  losing  her  nmb. 

"Corn  Market.** — The  oM  prison 
stood  in  this  street,  and  was  called 
«  Newgate  ;*'  because  it  had  been  osce 
a  gate  of  the  city.  In  1773,  the  nev 
prison  was  bnilt,  and  the  old  taken 
down.  Corn  Market  lay  in  the  way 
from  Kilmainham,  to  the  city  market, 
near  Plunket-street,  which  therefore 
the  bull  had  to  pass  through ;  and  this 
causes  Teddy  Foy*8  affecting  aspira- 
tion after  liberty,  with  his  nost 
through  the  bars. 

"  Padroul" — Parole  of  honour. 

**  Who  lost  an  arm,**  &c. — Larry 
Casey's  mark  of  recognition  of  ths 
owner  is  not  merely  graphic^  bat, 
coarse  as  it  may  appear,  is  very  classi- 
cal. The  father  of  Horace,  it  seems, 
was  addicted  to  Luke  Ochy's  habits, 
which  caused  his  adversaries  to  say — 
"  Quoties  vidi  cubito  se  emungentem." 
See  priefat.  Hor.  Sat.  Ed.  Delph. 

*'  Plunket-street,"  long  distinguished 
as  the  mart  in  Dublin,  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes,  whence  the  prorerb,  te 
describe  a  person  dressed  in  second- 
hand finery,  that  he  "stripped  a  peg  in 
Plunket-street."  It  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Dat's  but  fourteen  months  s 
piece!" — Larry  Demp8ey*s  calculation 
may  appear  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  however  It  may  be  to 
those  of  sentiment.  Miss  Edgcworth 
we  believe  it  is  who  remarks,  that  such 
Irishisms  are  founded  on  sociability  of 
temper.  The  two  Irishmen  transported 
for  fourteen  years,  who  comforted 
themselves,  because  it  was  but  seven 
years  a  piece,  were  consoled  with  thS 
reflection,  that  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  society,  would  make  the  time 
appear  to  each  but  half  its  real  length. 

<<  His  Majesty's  Tobacco  MaoufaQ- 
tory." — This  may  seem  merely  a  meta* 
phor  of  Larry *s ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
legally  correct,  and  borrowed  from 
parliamentary  phraseology.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  statutes  previous  to  the 
30  Geo.  III.,  was  transportation  "to 
His  Majesty's  plantations  in  North 
America." 

We  shall  conclude,  with  specimens 
from  one  more  song,  very  popular  in 
its  day.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former 
part  of  our  article  the  feuds  between 
the  Liberty  and  Ormond  boys.  Various 
objects  of  petty  displavpresented  causes 
of  emulation  and  strife.    Among  them 
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was  planting  a  May-bush — one  party 
endeavouring  to  cut  down  what  the 
other  had  set  up.  A  memorable  con- 
te.Nt  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  weavers 
cut  down  "  the  bush"  of  the  butchers, 
is  thus  celebrated  in  song  : — 


"  DE   M AY-BUS U. 

"  De  nite  «afore  de  fast  of  Magay, 
Ri  rigi  di,  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
We  all  did  agree  widout  any  delar, 
To  cut  a  May-bush,  so  we  pegged  it 
away, 

Ri  ri  rigi  di  dum  dee  !" 

The  leader  of  the  boys  was  Bill 
Durham,  a  familiar  corruption  of 
Dermotj  his  right  name>a  distinguished 
man  at  that  time  in  the  Liberty  riots. 
When  the  tree  was  cut  down,  it  was 
borne  back  in  triumph,  with  Bill 
astride  on  it,  exhibiting  a  classical 
picture  still  more  graphic  than  the 
gem  of  Bacchus  astride  on  his  ton  : — 

**  Bill  Durham,  he  sat  astride  on  his 
bush, 

Ri  ri^idi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
And  dcre  he  kept  singin,  as  sweet  as 

a  trush — 
Ilis  faulchin  in  one  hand,  his  pipe  in 
his  mush — 

Ri  ri  rigidi  di  dum  dee  !" 

"  The  Bush**  having  been  planted 
in  Smithfield,  contributions  were  raised 
to  do  it  honour;  and  among  other 
contributors  were  the  fishwomen  of 
Pill-lane,  who,from  contiguity  of  situa- 
tion, and  similarity  of  dealing,  were 
closely  allied  to  the  butchers  of  Or- 
mond  market.  A  custom  prevailed 
here,  of  selling  the  fish  brought  for 
sale,  to  the  women  who  retailed  it,  by 
auction.  The  auctioneer,  generally 
one  of  themselves,  holding  a  plaice  or 
a  haddock  by  the  tail,  instead  of  a 
hammer,  knocked  down  the  lot  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant time  to  the  trade — yet  the  high- 
minded  poissardes,  like  their  Parisian 
sisters,  •*  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their 
patriotic  feelings,"  and  abandoned  the 
market,  even  at  this  crisis,  to  attend 
"  de  bush  ;"— 

**  From  do  lane  came  each  lass  in  her 
bolydav  gown, 

fti  ngidi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
Do  de  haddock  was  up,  and  de  lot 

was  knocked  down, 
Dey  doused  all  dere  sieves,  till  dey  riz 
de  half-crown. 
Ri  rigi  di  dum  dee !" 


After  indulging  in  the  festivities  of 
the  occasion  round  **  de  bush,"  some 
returned,  and  some  lay  about,  vifLO 
somno  que  scpulli ;  and  so,  not  watching 
with  due  vigilance,  the  liberty  boys 
stole  on  their  security,  cut  down,  and 
carried  off  "  de  bush."  The  effect 
on  Bill  Durham,  when  he  heard  the 
adversary  passing  on  their  way  back 
with  the  trophy,  is  thus  described  :— 


« 


<( 


t( 


<« 


Bill  Durham,  being  up  de  nite  afore, 

Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
Was  now  in  his  flea-park,  taking  a 

snore, 
When  he  heard  de  mob  pass  by  his 
door. 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  1" 

Den  over  his  shoulders  his  flesh-bag 
he  trew, 

Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
And  out  of  ttiechimblcy  his  faulchion 

he  drew, 
And  mad  as  a  hatter  down  May-lane 
he  flew, 
Ri  rigidi  dum  dee !" 

Wid  his  hat  in  his  hand  by  de  way  of 
a  shield, 

Re  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
He  kep  all  along  crying  out — ^never 

yield ! — 
But  he  never  cried  stop  till  he  came 
to  Smidfield — 
Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  !*' 

Dere  finding  no  bush,  but  de  watch 
boys  all  flown, 

Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
Your  sowls,  ses  Bill  Durham,  I'm 

left  all  alone — 
Be  de  hokey  de  glory  of  Smidfield 
is  gone  I— 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  !" 


Bill  vows  revenge  in  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  professional  manner,  bv 
driving  one  of  the  bulls  of  Ormond 
market  among  his  adversaries : — 

"  W'cll  wallap  a  mosey  down  Mead- 
street  m  tune, 
Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
And  not  leave  a  weaver  alive  on  de 

Combe, 
But  rip  up  his  tripe-bag,  and  bum 
his  loom ! 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  I" 

"  In  his  mush " — mouth,  from  the 
French  mouche.  Many  words  are  simi- 
larly derived — gossoon,  a  boyi  from 
garcon,  &c. 
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"  De  lane."— Pill-lane,  called  so 
par  excellence,  as  the  great  centre  and 
mart  of  piscatory  dealing. 

"  Doused  all  dcro  sieves.*' — Laid 
them  down  at  their  uncles,  the  pawn- 
brokers. 

"  Riz  half  a  crown." — The  neuter 
verb,  "rise,"  is  classic<illy  used  here 
for  the  active  verb,  **  raised,*'  a  com- 
mon license  with  our  poets. 

"  Fle.i  park." — This  appellation  of 
Bill's  bed  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  the  account  the  Emperor  Julian, 
gives  of  his  beard,  "  1  permit  little 
beasts,"  said  he,  "to  run  about  it,  like 
animals  in  a  park.**  The  word  he  uses 
is  fiu^itt  pediculi ;  so  that  Durham's 
"  flea  park,"  was  evidently  sanctioned 
by  the  emperor's  " —  park."  The  Abbe 
de  la  Bletterie,  who  translated  Julianas 
work,  complains  that  he  was  accused 
for  not  suppressing  the  image  presented 
by  Julian  ;  but  adds  very  properly,  la 
delxcatesse  Francaise  va-t-elle  jus'qu  au 
falsifier  les  auteurs  f  So  we  say  'of 
our  author. 


TIGER  ROCHE. 

We  conclude  these  miscellaneous 
sketches  with  a  short  account  of  one 
of  those  characters  distinguished  for 
unbridled  indulgence  and  fierce  pas- 
sions,  who  were,  unfortunately,  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  flourished,  whose 
name  attained  so  much  celebrity  as  to 
become  a  proverb.  "  Tiger  Roche," 
as  he  was  called,  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1729.  He  received  the  best 
education  the  metropolis  could  afford, 
and  was  instructed  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments then  deemed  essential  to 
the  rank  and  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. So  expert  was  he  in  the  various 
acquirements  of  polite  life,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  recommended  him- 
self to  Lord  Chesterfield,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  offered 
him,  gratuitously,  a  commission  in  the 
army;  but  his  friends  having  other 
views  for  him  they  declined  it.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  the  youngman,whose  disposition 
and  education  strongly  inclined  him 
to  a  military  life.  His  hopes  were 
raised  and  his  vanity  flattered  by  the 


notice  and  offer  of  the  viceroy ;  and  ia 
sullen  resentment  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  embark  in  any  other  profes- 
sion his  friends  designed  for  him.  He 
continued,  therefore,  for  several  years 
among  the  dissipated  idlers  of  the 
metropolis,  having  no  laudable  pur- 
suit to  occupy  hb  time,  and  led  into 
all  the  outrages  and  excesses  which 
then  disgraced  Dublin. 

One  night  in  patrolling  the  city  with 
his  drunken  associates,  they  attacked 
and  killed  a  watchmanv  who,  with 
others,  had  attempted  to  quell  a  riot 
they  had  excited.  He  was»  therefore, 
compelled  to  fly  from  Dublin.  He 
made  his  way  to  Cork,  where  he  lay 
concealed  for  some  time,  and  from 
thence  escaped  to  the  plantations  in 
North  America.  When  the  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  England,  he 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
provincial  regiments,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Indians  in  the  interest  of  the 
French,  during  which  he  seems  to 
have  learned  those  fierce  and  cruel 
qualities  by  which  those  tribes  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

He  was  now  particularly  noticed  by 
his  officers  for  the  intrepidity  and  spi- 
rit he  displayed,  and  was  high  in 
favour  with  Colonel  Massy,  his  com- 
mander; but  an  accident  occurred 
of  so  humiliating  and  degrading  a 
nature,  as  to  extinguish  at  once  all 
bis  hopes  of  advancement.  An  officer 
of  Massy's  regiment  was  possessed  of 
a  very  valuable  fowling-piece  which 
he  highly  prized.  He  missed  it  from 
bis  tent  and  made  diligent  inquiry  after 
it,  but  it  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  reported  that  it  was 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Roche,  and 
an  order  was  made  to  examine  his 
baggage.  On  searching  among  it  the 
lost  article  was  found.  Roche  de- 
clared that  he  had  bought  it  from  one 
Bourke,  a  countryman  of  his  own* 
and  a  corporal  in  his  regiment.  Bourke 
was  sent  fur  and  examined.  He  so- 
lemnly declared  on  oath  that  the  state- 
ment of  Roche  was  altogether  false, 
and  that  he  himself  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  transaction.  Roche  was 
now  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and 
little  appearing  in  his  favour,  he  was 
convicted  of  the  theft,  and,  as  a  lenient 
punishment,  ordered  to  auit  the  ser- 
vice with  every  mark  of  disgrace  and 
ignominy.     Irritated  with  this  treat- 
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menty  Roche  immediately  challenged 
the  officer  who  had  prosecuted  him.  He 
refused^  however,  to  meet  him,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  a  degraded  man, 
and  no  longer  entitled  to  the  rank  and 
consideration  of  a  gentleman.  Stung 
now  to  madness,  and  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  he  rushed  to  the  parade, 
insulted  the  officer  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  then  flew  to  the  picquet- 
guard,  where  he  attacked  the  corporal 
with  his  naked  sword,  declaring  his 
intention  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  The 
man  with  difficulty  defended  his  life 
till  his  companions  sprung  upon  Roche 
and  disarmed  him.  Though  deprived 
of  hia  weapon,  he  did  not  desist  from 
his  intention  ;  crouching  down  like  an 
Indian  foe,  he  suddenly  sprung,  like 
Roderick  Dhu,  at  his  antagonist,  and 
fastened  on  his  throat  with  his  teeth, 
and  before  he  could  be  disengaged, 
nearly  strangled  him,  drageing  away 
a  mouthful  of  flesh,  which,  in  the 
true  Indian  spirit,  he  afterwards  said 
was  "  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever 
tasted.*'  From  the  fierce  and  savage 
character  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, ho  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  Tiger,"  an  affix  which  was  ever  after 
joined  to  his  name. 

A  few  days  after,  the  English  army 
advanced  to  force  the  lines  of  Ticon- 
deraga.  Unfortunate  Roche  was  left 
desolate  and  alone  in  the  wilderness,  an 
outcast  from  society,  apparently  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world.  His  resolu- 
tion and  fldelity  to  his  cause,  however, 
did  not  desert  him.  He  pursued  his 
way  through  the  woods  till  he  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  friendly  Indians, 
and  by  extraordinary  exertions  and 
forced  marches,  arrived  at  the  fortress 
with  his  Indians  to  join  in  the  attack. 
He  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  military  abilities  durin? 
that  unfortunate  affair,  and  receivea 
four  dangerous  wounds.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Abercrombic, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  but  the 
stain  of  robbery  was  upon  him,  and  no 
services,  however  brilliant,  could  ob- 
literate it. 

From  hence  he  made  his  way  to 
New  York,  after  suffering  incredible 
afflictions  from  pain,  poverty,  and 
sickness.  One  man  alone.  Governor 
Rogers,  pitied  his  case,  and  was  not 
satisfied  of  his  guilt.  In  the  year 
1785  he  received  from  his  friends  in 
Ireland,  a  reluctant  suppl;^  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  passage 


on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  shortly  after.  He 
reserved  part  of  his  supply  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  commission,  and 
hoped  once  more  to  ascend  to  that 
rank  from  which  he  had  been,  as  he 
thought,  unjustly  degraded;  but  just 
as  the  purchase  was  about  to  be  com- 
pleted, a  report  of  his  theft  in  Ame- 
rica reached  the  regiment,  and  the 
officers  refused  to  serve  with  him. 
With  great  perseverance  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  he  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  report  to  a  Captain 
Campbell,  then  residing  at  the  British 
coffee-house,  in  Charing-cross.  He 
met  him  in  the  public  room,  taxed 
him  with  what  he  called  a  gross  and 
false  calumny,  which  the  other  re- 
torted with  great  spirit.  A  duel  im- 
mediately ensued  in  which  both  par- 
ties were  desperately  wounded. 

He  now  declared  m  all  public  places, 
and  caused  it  to  be  everywhere  known, 
that  as  he  could  not  obtain  justice  on 
the  miscreant  who  had  traduced  his 
character  in  America,  he  would  per- 
sonally chastise  every  man  in  England 
who  presumed  to  propagate  the  re- 
port. With  this  determination,  he 
met  one  day  in  the  Green  Park  his 
former  colonel.  Massy,  and  another 
officer,  who  had  just  returned  home. 
He  addressed  them,  and  anxiously  re- 
quested they  would,  as  they  might, 
remove  the  stain  from  his  character. 
They  treated  his  appeal  with  contempt, 
when  he  fiercely  attacked  them  both. 
They  immediately  drew  their  swords 
and  disarmed  him.  A  crowd  of  spec- 
tators assembled  round,  and  being 
two  to  one,  they  inflicted  severe  chas- 
tisement on  Roche.  Foiled  in  his 
attempt,  he  immediately  determined 
to  seek  another  occasion,  and  finding 
that  one  of  them  had  departed  for 
Chester,  he  set  out  after  him  with  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  pursuit 
of  a  bloodhound.  Here  he  again  sought 
him,  and  meeting  him  in  the  streets, 
again  attacked  him.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  again  defeated,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  sword-arm,  which 
long  disabled  him. 

But  that  redress  to  his  character  now 
came  accidentally  and  unexpectedly, 
which  all  his  activity  and  perseverance 
could  not  obtain.  Bourke,  the  cor- 
poral, was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
scalping  party  of  Indians,  and  on  his 
death-bea  made  a  solemn  confession 
that  he  himself  had  actually  stoleiv 
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the  fowling-piece,  and  sold  it  to  Rochei 
without  informing  him  by  what  means 
he  had  procured  it ;  and  that  Roche 
bad  really  purchased  it  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  theft.  This  declaration 
of  the  dying  man  was  properly  attested, 
and  universally  received,  and  restored 
the  injured  Roche  at  once  to  character 
and  confidence.  His  former  calum- 
niators now  vied  with  each  other  in 
friendly  offers  to  serve  him  ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  injustice  and  in- 
jury he  had  suffered,  a  lieutenancy  in  a 
new-raised  regiment  was  conferred 
gratuitously  upon  him.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  Dublin  with  considerable 
eclat — the  reputation  of  the  injuries 
he  had  sustained,  the  gallant  part  he 
bad  acted,  and  the  romantic  adven- 
tures he  had  encountered  among  the 
Indians,  in  the  woods  of  America, 
were  the  subject  of  every  conversa- 
tion. Convivial  parties  were  every 
where  made  for  him.  Wherever  he 
appeared  he  was  the  lion  of  the  night. 
A  handsome  person,  made  still  more 
attractive  by  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, a  graceful  form  in  the  dance, 
in  which  be  excelled,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  "his  hair-breadth  *scapos,'* 
with  which  he  was  never  too  diffident 
to  indulge  the  company,  made  him  at 
this  time  ''the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers** in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
But  a  service  he  now  rendered  the 
public  in  Dublin,  deservedly  placed 
him  very  high  in  their  esteem  and  good 
will.  It  was  at  this  time  infested  with 
tl)ose  miscreants  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, as  **  sweaters"  or  *'  pinkindindies,'* 
and  every  night  some  outrage  was  per- 
petrated on  the  peaceable  and  un- 
offending inhabitants.  One  evening 
late,  an  old  gentleman,  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  were  returning  home 
from  a  friend's  house,  when  they  were 
attacked  on  Ormond-quay  by  a  party 
of  them.  Roche,  who  was  accidently 
going  the  same  way  at  the  same  time, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  a  woman  crying  for 
assistance,  and  instantly  rushed  to  the 
place.  Here  he  did  not  hesitate  singly 
to  meet  the  whole  party.  He  first 
rescued  the  young  woman  from  the 
ruffian  who  held  her,  and  then  attack- 
ing the  band  he  desperately  woundei 
some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  His 
spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion 
gained  him  a  hieh  and  deserved  repu- 
tatioDj  and  inspired  others  with  reso- 


lution to  follow  his  example.  He 
formed  a  bodv,  consisting  of  officers 
and  others  of  his  aequvntance,  to  pa- 
trol the  dangerous  streets  of  Dublin 
at  night,  and  so  gave  that  protection 
to  the  citizens,  that  the  miserable  and 
decrepid  watch  were  not  able  to 
afford. 

But  be  was  not  fated  long  to  pre- 
serve the  high  character  he  had  ac- 
quired. His  physical  temperament 
impossible  to  manage,  and  his  moral 
perceptions  bard  to  regulate^  were  the 
sport  of  every  contingency  and  vicis- 
situde of  fortune.  The  peace,  con- 
cluded in  1763,  reduced  the  armyi 
and  he  retired,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, to  London,  where  he  soon 
lived  beyond  his  income.  In  order  to 
repair  it  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
Miss  Pitt,  who  had  a  fortune  of  40001. 
On  the  anticipation  of  this,  he  engaged 
in  a  career  of  extravagance  that  soon 
accumulated  debts  to  a  greater  amount, 
and  the  marriage  portion  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was 
arrested  and  cast  into  the  prison  of 
the  King's  Bench,  where  various  de- 
tainers were  laid  upon  him,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  a  confinement  of  hope- 
less termination.  Here  his  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completelv  broken 
down,  and  the  intrepid  anJ  daring 
courage  which  had  sustained  him  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  through  aH 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  former  life, 
seemed  to  be  totally  exhausted.  He 
submitted  to  insults  and  indignities 
with  a  dastardly  patience,  and  seemed 
deprived  not  only  of  the  capability  of 
resenting,  but  of  the  sensibility  of 
feeling  them.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  a  trifling  dispute  with  a  fellow 
prisoner,  who  kicked  him  and  struck 
him  a  blow  in  the  face.  There  was  a 
time  when  his  fiery  spirit  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  but  with  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  He  now  only  turned  aside 
and  cried  like  a  child.  It  happened 
that  his  countryman.  Buck  English* 
whom  we  have  before  noticed,  was 
confined  at  the  same  time  in  the  bench, 
with  him  also  he  had  some  dispute^ 
and  English,  seizing  a  stick,  flogged 
him  in  a  savage  manner.  Roche  made 
no  attempt  to  retaliate  or  resist,  but 
crouched  under  the  punishment  like  a 
beaten  hound.  But  while  he  shrunk 
thus  under  the  chastisement  of  mmk» 
he  turned  upon  hb  wife,  whom  he 
treated  with  such  tyranny  mid  orueltjj 
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that  she  was  compelled  to  separate 
from  him  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate. 

At  length,  however,  an  act  of  grace 
liberated  him  from  a  confinement  un- 
der which  all  his  powers  were  fast 
sinking ;  and  a  small  legacy,  left  him 
by  a  relation,  enabled  him  once  more 
to  appear  in  the  gay  world.  With  his 
change  of  fortune  a  change  of  dispo- 
sition came  over  him  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  had  shown  an  abject 
spirit  in  confinement,  be  now  ex- 
hibited even  a  still  more  arrogant  and 
iiTi table  temper  than  he  had  ever  dis- 
played. He  was  a  constant  frequenter 
of  billiard* tables,  where  he  indulged 
an  insufferable  assumption,  with  some- 
times a  shrewd  and  keen  remark.  He 
was  one  day  driving  the  balls  about 
with  the  cue,  and  on  some  one  expos- 
tulating with  him  that  he  was  not 
playing  himself,  but  hindering  other 
gentlemen  from  their  amusement  ;.— 
'*  Gentlemen,**  said  Roche  :  "  why,  sir, 
except  you  and  I|  and  one  or  two 
more,  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the 
room."  His  friend  afterwards  re- 
marked that  he  had  grossly  offended  a 
large  company,  and  wondered  some  of 
them  had  not  resented  the  affront. 
"  Oh  I"  said  Roche,  **  there  is  no  fear 
of  that.  There  was  not  a  thief  in 
the  room  that  did  not  consider  himself 
one  of  the  two  or  three  gentlemen  I 
excepted." 

Again  bis  fortune  seemed  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  miserable,  spirit- 
less, flogged,  and  degraded  prisoner 
of  the  King*s  Bench  was  called  on  to 
stand  as  candidate  to  represent  Mid- 
dlesex in  parliament.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  daring 
spirit,  that  it  was  thought  by  some  of 
the  popular  party  he  might  be  of  use 
in  intimidating  Colonel  Luttrel,  who 
was  the  declared  opponent  of  Wilkes 
at  that  election.  In  April,  1769,  he 
was  put  into  nomination  at  Brentford 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Martin,  two  highly  popular  electors. 
He,  however,  disappointed  his  friends^ 
and  declined  the  poll,  induced,  it  was 
said,  by  promises  of  LuttreFs  friends 
to  provide  for  him.  On  this  occasioa 
he  fought  another  duel  with  a  Captain 
Flood,  who  had  offended  him  m  a 
coffee-house.  He  showed  no  deficiency 
of  courage,  but  on  the  contrary  even 
a  larger  proportion  of  spirit  and  gene- 
rosity than  had  distingubhed  him  at 
former  periods. 

Retoming   at  this  time  one  night 


to  his  apartments  at  Chelsea,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  ruffians,  who  pre- 
sented pistols  to  his  breast.  He 
sprang  back,  and  drew  his  sword, 
when  one  of  them  fired  at  him,  and 
the  ball  grazed  his  temple.  He  then 
attacked  them  both,  pinned  one  to  the 
wall,  and  the  other  Red.  Roche  se- 
cured his  prisoner,  and  the  other  was 
apprehended  next  day.  They  were 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  capitally 
convicted,  but  at  the  humane  ana 
earnest  intercession  of  Roche,  their 
punishment  was  mitigated  to  trans- 
portation. 

All  the  fluctuations  of  this  strange 
man's  character  eeemed  at  length  to 
settle  into  one  unhappy  state — no 
mixture  of  good,  but  a  uniformity  of 
evil.  He  met  with  a  young  person, 
walking  with  her  mother  in  St.  James*8 
Park,  and  was  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance. He  insinuated  himself  into 
their  acquaintance,  and  the  young 
lady  formed  for  him  a  strong  and  un- 
controllable attachment.  She  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
Roche  became  the  manager.  His 
daily  profusion  and  dissipation  soon 
exhausted  her  property,  and  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  were  compelled  to 
leave  London,  and  retire  to  indigence 
and  distress,  in  consequence  of  the 
debts  in  which  he  had  involved  them. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  captain 
of  a  company  of  foot  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  embarked  in  the 
Vansittart,  for  India,  in  May,  1778. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  on  board, 
when,  such  was  his  impracticable  tem- 
per, that  he  fell  out  with  all  the  pas- 
sengers, and  among  the  rest  with  a 
Captain  Ferguson,  whom  he  used  so 
ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  him  ont 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Madeira. 
Roche  was  again  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  unaccountable  fit  of  ter- 
ror, and  made  an  abject  submission. 
The  arrogance  and  cowardice  he  dis- 
played revolted  the  whole  body  of 
the  passengers,  and  they  unanimously 
made  it  a  point,  that  the  captain  should 
expel  him  from  the  table.  He  was 
driven,  therefore,  to  the  society  of  the 
common  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board 
the  ship.  With  them  he  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself,  by  mixing  freely 
with  them,  and  denouncing  vengeance 
against  every  gentleman  and  officer  on 
board  the  ship  ;  but  his  threats  were 
particularly  directed  affainst  Ferguson| 
whom  he  considered  the  origin  of  th^ 
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disgrace  he  suffered.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  the  Cape>  after  all  the 
passengers  were  disembarked,  Roche 
came  ashore  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, and  was  seen  loitering  about  the 
door  of  the  house  where  he  had  learned 
that  Ferguson  lodged.  When  it  was 
quite  dark,  he  caused  a  message  to  be 
conveyed  to  him,  that  his  friend  Cap- 
tain Martin,  wished  to  see  him  at  hb 
lodgings.  The  unsuspecting  Fergu- 
son immediately  went  to  see  his  friend^ 
when,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street,  he  was  attacked  by  some  one  who 
stood  there  with  his  sword  ready 
drawn  for  the  purpose.  Such  was 
the  malignant  and  implacable  passion 
that  prompted  the  assassin,  that  Fer- 
guson was  found  weltering  in  his 
blood,  with  nine  deep  wounds,  all  ou 
his  left  side,  and  it  was  supposed  they 
must  have  been  there  inflicted,  because 
it  was  the  unprotected  side,  and  when 
the  man  was  off  his  guard. 

Roche  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  Caffres. 
Here  he  disappeared,  and  all  certain 
and  authentic  account  of  his  strange 
and  eventful  life  terminates.  The 
Cape  was  at  that  time  a  colony  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  vigilant  and  suspicious  of 
strangers,  suffered  none  to  enter  there, 
but  merely  to  touch  for  provisions, 
and  pas9  on.  The  proceedings,  there- 
fore, of  their  colonial  government  are 
shut  up  in  mystery.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  he  was  demanded  and 
given  up  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cape,  who  caused  him  to  be  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  according  to  the 
then  Dutch  criminal  law  of  the  Cape, 
which  inflicted  that  punishment  on  the 
more  atrocious  murderers. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century,  in 
speaking  of  the  Irish  character,  con- 
cludes with  the  remark : — «  In  shorty 
if  they  are  good,  you  will  scarcely 
meet  a  better :  if  bad,  you  will  seldom 
find  a  worse.'*  These  extremes  were 
frequently  mixed  in  the  same  person. 
Roche,  at  different  periods,  displayed 
them.  At  one  time  an  admirable 
spirit,  great  humanity,  and  unbounded 
generosity ;  at  another,  abject  cow- 
ardice, ferocity,  treachery,  and  sordid 
selfishness. 

In  thus  displaying  the  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  distinguished  our  coun- 
trymen 60  years  ago,  we  trust  we  have 
had  a  higher  motive  than  merelj 
funiuiog  details.    We  would  call  at- 


tention to  what  we  were  and  to  whit 
we  are,  and  are  likely  to  become,  if 
the  race  of  improvement  be  not  ar- 
rested.    At  the  time  we  speak  of,  in- 
tercourse with  England  was  limited 
and  unfrequent;    few  of  our  neigb- 
hours  yisited  us,  and  we  vbited  few  of 
our  neighbours.     There  is  no  need  to 
be  an  old  man  to  remember  the  time 
when  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  occupied 
sometimes  ten  days,  and  was  considered 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  danger-* 
even  of  boast  and  exultation  to  the  enter- 
prising traveller  who  accomplished  it 
Now,  intercourse  across  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  is  as  free  and 
frequent  as  between  two  neighbouring 
towns  in  our  own.     As  we  mingle  to- 
gether, the  ropgh  prominences  which 
marked  us  are  rubbing  off.     Fights  in 
our  streets,  robbing  in  dark  entries, 
gambling  over  felons*  coffins,    buck^ 
bull  -  baiting,     duelling,      abduction, 
drunkenness,  and  a  thousand  other  de- 
grading peculiarities,  which   marked 
the    higher   as   well   as    the     lower 
classes,  have  disappeared,  and  the  or- 
der, decency,  and  aecorum  which  have 
long  been  the  boast  of  oar  English 
neighbours,  have  begun  to  mark  our 
national  character.     It  is»  therefore, 
with  deep  concern  that  every  lover  of 
Ireland  must  see  the  puns  which  have 
been  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  excite  the  bitter- 
est prejudices  and  animosities  against 
those^  to  our  friendly  intercourse  with 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  have  rea- 
son to  look  for  so  much  more.  It  is  true, 
that  the  attainment  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  is  not  merely  to  be  deplored 
if  it  were  practicable,  but  is  clearly 
absurd  and  visionary,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.     But  the  agitation  to  ob- 
tain it  alone  is  markea  strongly  with 
the  evil  features  to  which  we  allude. 
Its  only  tendency  is»  to  check   the 
friendly  intercourse  from  which  both 
countries  derive  such  vast  mutual  be- 
nefits— not  merely  pecuniary  and  mer- 
cantile, but  moral  and  pohtical ;  and 
instead  of  allowing  the  amelioration 
of    our    own    to    advance — English 
knowledge  to  enlighten  us,   English 
capital  to  enrich  us,  and  English  ex- 
ample to  steady  us— tends  direcUy  to 
excite  our  worst  passions  and  preju- 
dices, revive  our  bitterest  animosities, 
and  draw  us  back  to  the  brutal  man- 
ners, violence,  barbarism,  and  beggary 
froiQ  which  we  have  eitt»|[ed. 
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**  What  a  capiul  day  for  the  scent  to  lie. 
With  a  *  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky/  " 
Says  a  huntsman  old»  with  a  very  keen  eye^ 
And  a  very  red  nose,  to  a  little  boy  nigh. 
As  he  sits  on  the  back 
Of  a  very  spruce  hack» 
And  looks  with  delight  on  a  beautiful  pack 
Of  foxhounds  as  ever  yet  ran  on  a  track. 
There  were  Howler  and  Jowler,  and  Towser  and  Yelper, 
And  Boxer  and  Pincher,  and  Snarler  and  Skelper, 

And  Tinker, 

And  Winker, 

And  Blinker, 

And  Clinker, 
And  Griper  and  Molly, 
And  Snuffler  and  Dolly : 
But  to  set  down  the  list  of  the  whole  would  be  folly ; 
For  alas !  and  alack  1  that  it  rests  to  be  said. 
The  lost  of  that  pack  is  some  forty  years  dead. 
And  the  huntsman  that  sat  on  the  back 

Of  that  hack. 
Died  very  soon  after  the  last  of  that  pack — 
Having  kept  up  the  chase  by  good  humour  and  mirth. 
Till  Death  one  fine  afternoon  ran  him  to  earth. 
Rest  to  his  bones  1  he  has  gone  for  ave. 
And  the  sod  lies  cold  on  his  colder  clay. 
He  lists  no  more  to  the  deep-mouthed  bay. 
Nor  wakes  the  hills  with  his  "  hark  away  V 
But  never  did  man  a  hunting-whip  crack. 
That  rd  back  at  a  fence  against  red-nosed  Jack. 

The  cover  is  reached — and  a  better  array 
Of  sportsmen  it  never  has  seen  than  to-day. 

*Tis  as  gallant  a  field 

As  all  Ireland  could  yield : 
The  horsemen  to  all  kinds  of  devilment  steeFd— 
The  best  of  the  senate,  the  bench,  and  the  bar. 
Whose  mirth  even  Petty  and  Coke  couldn't  mar. 
Lucky  dogs !  who  were  looked  on  with  pride  by  a  race. 
Who  loved  learning  unmasked  by  stupidity's  face ; 
Nor  fancied  that  Wisdom  hieh  places  should  quit. 
If  she  flung  round  her  shouhlers  the  mantle  of  Wit. 
The  hunting-cap  triumphs  to-day  o*er  the  wig — 
The  ermine  is  doffed  for  a  sportsmanlike  rig. 
But  enough  of  the  horsemen :  the  nags  that  they  ride 
Are  as  noble  as  horseman  might  ever  bestride^ — 
Both  ^  good  uns  to  look  at'*  and  **  good  uns  to  go." 

Few  could  match  them  indeed 

Both  in  bottom  and  speed ; 
And  if  put  to  the  pound  wall  of  Bidlinasloe, 
Tbtre  are  plenty  amongst  them  would  never  look^no ! 
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But  the  best-monnted  roan  at  that  gay  cover  side 
Is  honeAt  Tom  Connolly,  Castletown's  pride  ; 
And  mirth  and  good  fellowship  beam  in  his  eye. 
Such  a  goodly  collection  of  guests  to  descry  : 

For  pfuests  shall  be  all 

In  Tom  Connolly's  hall. 
Who  keeps  **  open  house**  for  the  great  and  the  small  ; 
And  none  who  takes  share  in  the  fox-hunt  to-day. 
Ere  midnight  from  Castletown's  mansion  shall  stray. 
And  warm  are  the  gpreetings  that  welcome  the  squire 
As  he  rides  up — but  all  this  preamble  will  tire  ; 
Beside  that  the  hounds  throufffa  the  brushwood  are  dodging'* 
And  making  inquiries  where  Reynard  is  lodging : 

Some  are  snuffing  the  ground 

With  a  caution  profound ; 
Some  running  and  poking  their  noses  all  round* 
And  now  of  the  whole  not  a  vestige  is  tbere» 
But  a  great  lot  of  tails  all  cocked  up  in  the  air : 
And  now  there's  a  bark,  and  a  yelp  and  a  crT» 
And  the  horsemen  are  still  standing  anxiously  by ; 

And  some  of  the  pack 

Are  at  length  on  nis  track ; 

And  now  there's  a  shont. 

Sly  old  Reynard  leans  out- 
Hold  fast.    Don't  rfde  over  ttie  dogs.     What  a  scramble  I 
Away  go  the  hounds  over  brushwood  and  bramble^. 
Away  go  the  horsemen— away  g^oes  the  fox — 
Away  go  they  all  o'er  brooksy  fences^  and  rocks. 

Afar  in  the  plain 

They  are  stretching  amain : 
Each  sinew  and  nerve  do  the  gallant  steeds  strain* 
While  the  musical  cry  of  the  fleet-footed  hound 
Is  ringing  in  chorus  melodiously  round* 
And  the  norseman  who  rides  at  the  tail  of  the  pack 
Is  a  very  tall  gentleman  dressed  all  in  black. 

Away  I  away  I  On  his  restless  bed 

His  wearied  limbs  let  the  sluggard  spread* 

His  eyes  on  the  glorious  morning  close. 

And  fancy  ease  in  that  dull  repose. 

Give  me  to  taste  of  the  freshening  draught 

Of  the  early  breeze  on  the  gpreen  hill  quaffed : 

Give  me  to  fly  with  the  lightning's  speed 

On  the  bounding  back  of  the  gallant  steed : 

Give  in«  to  bena  o'er  the  floating  mane. 

While  the  blood  leaps  wild  in  each  thrilling  vein. 

Oh  I  who  that  has  felt  the  joy  intense. 

To  tempt  the  torrent*  to  dare  the  fence* 

But  feels  each  pleasure  beside  give  place 

To  the  manly  danger  that  waits  the  diase  ? 

Onward  still — 'tis  a  spanking  run* 

As  e'er  was  seen  by  morning's  sun^— 
Onward  still 
O'er  plidn  and  hill-^ 

'Gad  'tis  a  pace  the  devil  to  kill. 
A  few  of  the  nags  it  will  puaxle  I  trow 
To  ride  at  that  neat  bit  of  masonry  now. 
Steady  there,  black  fellow— over  he  g^oes  ; 
Well  done,  old  bav  \— Yio  \  tk^^  Vvvo^vk  feU«« 
And  pitches  his  nder  cl«sxi  o\x\  oxiY&a  ii»««< 
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Thirteen  out  of  fifty  their  mettle  attest — 

There's  a  very  nice  view  from  the  road  for  the  rest. 

And  now  the  boithrin,* 

With  that  rascally  screen 
Of  furze  on  each  bank — by  old  Nim>  that's  a  pozer  : 
There's  the  black  fellow  at  it — 'Gad,  over  he  goes,  sir. 
Well  done,  Connolly ;  stick  to  the  nigger,  you  dog. 
Though  he  does  seem  old  Beelzebub  riding  incog. 

Ha  1  the  third  fellow's  blown — 

No  go.  Doctor,  you're  thrown. 
And  have  fractured  your  dexter  clavicular  bone. 
Gad,  here's  the  solicitor-general  down  on  him : 
Who  could  think  that  he  ever  had  rot  wig  or  gown  on  him— 
Cleared  gallantly  I  but  sure  'tis  plain  common  sense. 
Bar  practice  should  fit  a  man  well  for  tk  fence* 
Five  more  show  they're  good  ones  in  bottom  and  speed ; 
But  that  tall,  strange,  black  gentleman  still  keeps  tne  lead. 

Ha !  Reynard,  you're  done  for,  my  boy — at  your  back 
Old  Jowler  and  Clinker  come  leading  the  pack  ; 

Ay,  close  at  your  brusb 

They  are  making  a  rush  : 
Come  face  *em,  old  fellow,  and  die  like  a  trush. 

Well  snapped,  but  won't  do. 

My  poor  madairin  ruadh  ;f 
That  squeeze  in  the  gullet  has  finished  your  breathy 
And  that  very  black  horseman  is  in  at  the  death. 

The  very  black  horseman  dismounts  from  his  steed. 

And  takes  off  Reynard's  brush  with  all  sportsmanlike  heed ; 

Then  patting  the  nag 

With  the  air  of  a  wag. 
Says,  "  this  is  cool  work,  my  oW  fellow,  to-day," 
At  which  the  black  steed  gives  a  yery  loud  neigh. 

And  it  is  odd  indeed. 

Neither  rider  nor  steed 
Seem  one  whit  the  worse  of  their  very  great  speed ; 

Though  the  next  four  or  ^ye 

Who  this  moment  arrive. 
Their  horses  all  foaming,  themselves  all  bemired^ 
Look  beyond  any  doubt  pretty  heartily  tired. 
As  they  think,  "  who  the  deuce  can  be  this  chap  in  black. 
Who  has  ridden  all  day  at  the  tail  of  the  pack  ?" 

The  group  has  come  up  with  the  stranger  the  while^ 
Who  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  squire  witn  a  smile. 
And  hands  hira  the  brush  with  an  air  most  polite« 
Expressing  his  joy  at  transferring  the  right. 
Which  only  the  speed  of  his  hunter  had  won. 
To  him  who  had  shown  them  so  noble  a  run  ; 

And  whose  name  he  would  add. 

He  had  heard  from  a  lad. 
As  a  toast  through  all  Ireland  for  hnmonr  and  fun. 

"  'Gad,  sir,'*  says  the  squire, 

*'  Whether  most  to  admire 
Your  politeness  or  daring  I'm  puzzled  to  say ; 
But  though  I've  seen  hunting  enough  in  my  day, 


♦  Pron.  horeen — a  narrow  by-road. 
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All  IVe  met  with  must  yield 

To  your  feats  in  the  field. 
I  trust  I  at  least  can  induce  you  to  dine^ 
And  your  horsemanship  pledge  in  a  bumper  of  wine ; 
And  if  longer  you'll  honour  my  house  as  a  dweller. 
All  I  promise  you  is,  you'll  find  more  in  the  cellar." 

'<  Done,  Tom! — I  beg  pardon  I  make  so  d d  free* 

When  a  man  of  your  thorough  good  nature  I  see. 

But  excuse  it.'* — "  Excuse  it,  my  excellent  friend  I 

'Tis  the  thing  of  all  others  I  wisn  you'd  not  mend  ; 

None  but  a  good  fellow  had  ever  the  trick. 

But  your  name  by  the  way?" — "  Mine !  oh,  pray  call  me  Nick." 

"  Very  good — there's  a  spice  of  the  devil  about  it." 

*'  A  spice  of  the  devil  1  ay,  faith,  who  can  doubt  it  ? 

I'm  dressed  by  the  way  in  his  livery  sainted. 

But  they  say  the  old  boy's  not  as  black  as  he's  painted. 

And  this  clerical  suit—"—**  You're  no  parson  sure — come  ?" 

"  Ah,  no  pumping  on  that,  my  friend  Connolly — mum  I 

This  clerical  suit,  faith,  though  sombre  and  sad, 

Is  no  bad  thing  at  all  with  the  women,  my  lad !" 

"  Well  done,  Nick !     On  my  life, 

I'll  look  after  my  wife 
If  you  come  in  her  way." — "  'Gad,"  says  Nick  with  a  laugh, 
**  To  look  after  yourself  would  be  better  by  half." 
'*  Look  after  myself!"  says  the  squire  ;  "  Lord,  why  so? 
You've  no  partnership  sure  with  your  namesake  below  ?" 
**  No,"  says  Nick  with  a  squint, 
*'  I  mean  only  to  hint ; 
But  ril  do  it  more  plainly  for  fear  of  mistake — 
If  we  play  at  blind-hookey,  be  d d  wide  awake.** 

Thus  with  laughter  and  jest 

Honest  Tom  and  his  guest 
Ride  along,  while  their  humour  is  shared  by  the  rest. 

Who  vow  one  and  all 

Master  Nick  to  install. 
As  the  prince  of  good  fellows  ;  and  just  at  nightfall 
They  reach  most  good-humour 'dly  Castletown  Hall. 

'Tis  a  glorious  thing  wheti  the  wintry  sun. 

Ashamed  of  himself  has  cut  and  run  ; 

When  the  drizzling  rain  falls  thick  and  fast. 

And  the  shivering  poplars  stand  aghast ; 

No  sight  abroad  but  the  landscape  bleak. 

No  sound  save  whistle,  and  howl,  and  creak  ;— 

'Tis  a  glorious  thing  in  that  dismal  hour 

To  be  snugly  housed  from  the  tempest's  power. 

With  a  blazing  fire  and  a  smoking  board, 

With  *<  all  the  best  things  of  the  season'*  stored  ; 

Not  costly,  mind,  but  a  good  plain  dinner 

To  suit  the  wants  of  an  erring  sinner : 

Say  oyster  soup  and  mock-turtle  too, 

(The  latter  is  bad  when  made  with  glue,) 

Some  savoury  piUes  the  palate  to  whet. 

Which  at  dinner  'tis  really  vile  to  forget. 

A  turbot  or  salmon  one  calmly  surveys. 

And  eels  h  la  Tartare  'tis  hard  to  dispraise ; 

Some  people  prefer  them  done  en  matelote, 

And  I'm  not  very  certain  which  way  I  should  vote. 

Calfs  head  is  accei^tsdA^  «£Ux  cn^'^  fish. 

And  a  (juarUT  ot  VMa\>\»itf>  ^%n'^»*^^^% 
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Fowl  too — not  those  barbarous  things  that  they  cram — 

Some  people  maj  like  to  partake  of  with  ham  ; 

Though,  talking  of  ham,  there's  but  one  place  they  cure  a 

Ham  properly  in,  namely  Estremadura ; 

Still  if  Estremadura  ham  cannot  be  had, 

A  slice  of  Westphalia  is  not  very  bad  : 

Some  simple  hors  d^  ceuore  one  would  add  to  these^ 

Biz  de  veau  say,  with  cotelettes  ^  la  Soubise; 

Indeed  for  myself  I  confess  I  feel  partial 

At  times  to  this  snug  little  plat  of  the  Marshal^ 

And  can  sympathize  well  in  his  luckless  disaster^ 

When  Seidlitz  laid  hold  of  the  chops  for  his  master  ;* 

A  digression — but  then  *tisn*t  often  one  pops 

On  a' cavalry  general  charging  for  chops. 

A  fe^  light  things  to  follow^  and  then  the  desserty 

And  one  may  make  his  dinner  I  dare  to  assert— 

Champagne,  and  thou  draught,  than  Joye*s  nectar  sublimer^ 

Johannisberg — but  poor  folk  must  drink  Hocheimer. 

To  a  dinner  of  this  sort  the  hunting-folk  sit. 
With  a  silence  displaying  more  wisdom  than  wit : 
But  with  the  dessert 
Wit  begins  to  assert 

His  claims  to  attention  ;  and  near  to  its  close 

Takes  the  field,  while  old  Wisdom  goes  off  in  a  doze ; 

But  after  a  couple  of  bumpers  of  wine. 

Ye  gods,  how  the  urchin  commences  to  shine  I 

And  as  for  the  stranger,  his  feats  in  the  field 

To  his  feats  at  the  table  unspeakably  yield — 

In  drinking,  in  laughing,  in  firolic,  and  jest. 

He  seems  but  the  sun  who  gives  light  to  the  rest ; 

And  after  a  while,  when  the  squire  begs  a  song  of  him. 

He  sings  for  them  this,  which  some  folk  will  think  wrong  of  him :— • 

A  fig  for  Philosophy's  rules. 

Our  stay  is  too  brief  upon  earthy 
To  spare  any  time  in  the  schools. 

Save  those  of  Love,  Music,  and  Mirth : 
Yes  I  their's  is  the  exquisite  lore 

We  can  learn  in  life's  summer  by  heart. 
While  the  winter  of  gloomy  fourscore 

Leaves  us  fools  in  rhilosophy's  art. 
Oh  I  surely  if  life's  but  a  day, 

'Tis  vain  o*er  dull  volumes  to  pine : 
Let  the  sage  choose  what  studies  he  may. 

But  Mirth,  Love,  and  Music  be  mine. 

What  a  fool  was  the  Chaldean  seer 

Who  studied  the  planets  afar — 
While  the  bright  eye  of  woman  is  near— 

My  book  be  that  beautiful  star  I 
The  lore  of  the  planets  who  seeks. 

Is  years  in  acquiring  the  art. 
While  the  langruage  dear  woman's  eye  speaks 

Is  learned  in  a  minute  by  heart. 
Then  surely  if  life's  but  a  day, 

'Tis  vain  o*er  dull  volumes  to  pine . 
Let  the  stars  be  his  book  as  they  may. 

But  the  bright  eye  of  woman  be  mine  I 

*  General  Seidlits  surprised  Marshal  Soubise,  and  actually  had  the  dv^xw%x  V^^^SL 
was  cooked  for  him,  for  hb  royal  master,  FredencV  ot  Praia\»^X»  \«x\.t^^  ^"^ — ^' 
Vol.  XX/L— No.  132.  "^"^ 
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The  Chemiiit  may  learnedly  tell 

Of  the  treasures  his  art  can  unmask  ; 
But  the  grape  juice  has  in  it  a  spell 

Which  is  all  of  his  lore  that  I  ask. 
In  gazing  on  woman*8  brizht  eyes 

1  feel  the  astronoiner*s  bliiis ; 
And  chemistry's  happiest  prize 

I  find  in  a  goblet  uke  tnis. 
Then  fill  up — if  Iife*a  but  a  day* 

What  fool  o*er  dull  volumes  would  pine  ? 
Love  and  Mii  th  we  can  learn  on  the  way^ 

And  to  prdse  them  in  Music  be  mine  1 


"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah^** 

How  they're  cheering  away. 
''Hip,  hip" — they're  growing  tmcommonly  gay« 
Chorusing  all — "  He>  a  right  good  fellow  1 
Blending  up  hiccup,  and  cmruu,  and  bellow« 
Some  two  or  three  are  deddedly  mellow  : 
"  Hip — tis  a  way  we've  got  in  the — hie — hiccup'^'* 
Lord,  what  a  deuce  of  a  shindy  they  kick  np- 

But  at  length  they  have  done. 

And  drop  off  one  bv  one 
From  their  chairs,  overcome  by  the  claret  and  fun : 

And  at  quarter  to  four 

All  lie  stretched  on  the  floor. 
Enjoying  in  chorus  a  mighty  fine  snore ; 
While  still  to  the  claret  like  gay  fellows  stick 
The  warm-hearted  squire  and  his  jolly  friend  Nick. 

There's  a  cooper  of  wine  by  Tom  Connolly*s  chair. 
And  he  stoops  for  a  bottle — At  what  does  he  stare  ? 

Can  it  be ?     Not  a  doubt 

Ha,  my  lad,  you*re  found  out  1 
There's  the  cloven  foot  plainly  as  eye  can  behold. 

'*  Cut  your  stick. 
Master  Nick, 

If  I  may  make  so  bold. 

'Pon  my  life,  what  a  jest. 

To  have  you  for  my  guest. 
To  be  toping  by  dozens  Lafitte's  very  best 
Be  off,  sir ;  you've  drunk  of  my  wine  to  satiety.*' 
''  No,  thank  you,"  says  Nick  ;  "  Tom,  I  Kke  your  society— 

I  like  your  good  humour,  I  relish  your  wit. 
And  I'm  d d  but  I  very  much  like  your  Lafitte. 

You  may  guess  that  your  wine 

Is  far  cooler  than  mine  : 
And  I'll  stay,  my  old  boy,  in  your  mansion  a  dweller. 
While  a  bottle  of  such  claret  remains  in  your  cellar ; 
I've  reasons  for  this,  but  'twere  needless  to  state  *em, 
For  this,  my  dear  fellow,  is  my  ultimatum." 

Tom  rings  for  the  servants,  they  enter, — What  now— • 

He  looks  at  old  Nick  with  a  very  dark  brow. 

And  says,  while  the  latter  complacently  hears 

His  glance — "  Kick  that  insolent  rascal  down  stairs." 

At  their  master's  behest 

They  approach  to  the  guest. 
Though  to  kick  him  down  stairs  seema  no  joke  at  the  beat  | 
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But  when  they  draw  near. 

With  a  humorous  leer 
Nick  cries — **  My  good  friends,  you  had  better  be  civil, 
'Tis  not  pleasant,  believe  me,  to  deal  with  the  devil ; 
I'm  that  much  abused  person — so  do  keep  aloof> 
And  lest  you  should  doubt  me,  pray  look  at  my  hoof." 
Then  lifting  his  leg  with  an  air  most  polite. 
He  places  the  cloven  hoof  full  in  their  sight, 

When  at  once  with  a  roar 

They  all  rush  to  the  door. 
And  stumbling  o*er  wine-coopers,  sleepers,  and  chairs. 
Never  stop  till  they've  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  parson  is  sent  for — he  comes— 'tis  no  go- 
Nick  plainly  defies  him  to  send  him  below : 

With  a  comical  phiz 

Says  he*ll  stay  wnere  he  is. 
And  bids  him  begone  for  an  arrant  old  quiz  ; 
Asks  how  is  his  mother ;  and  treats  him  indeed 
With  impertinence  nothing  on  earth  could  exceed. 

A  pleasant  finale  in  truth  to  a  feast. 

There's  but  one  hope  remaining — to  send  for  the  priest; 

Though  the  parson  on  hearing  it  says  'tis  all  fudge. 

And  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  induce  Nick  to  budge  ^ 

Still  as  'tis  the  sole  hope  of  getting  a  severance 

From  Nick,  the  squire  sends  off  at  once  for  his  reverence. 

And  would  send  for  the  Pope 

If  he  saw  any  hope 
That  his  power  could  induce  the  old  boy  to  elope. 

Father  Malachi  feeling  for  Nick  he's  a  match, 
Doesn*t  ask  better  sport  than  to  eome  to  the  scratch ; 

And  arrives  at  the  hall 

In  the  midst  of  them  all. 
While  the  frightened  domestics  scarce  venture  to  crawl : 
And  learning  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  squire. 
Says  he'll  soon  make  his  guest  from  the  parlour  retire. 

If  he'll  only  agree 

To  give  him  rent  free 
A  plot  for  a  chapel ;  but  if  he  refuses. 
Master  Nick  may  stay  with  him  as  long  he  chooses. 

"  A  plot  for  a  chapel !"  Tom  Connolly  cries : 

"  Faith,  I'll  build  one  myself  that  will  gladden  your  eyes 

If  old  Nick 
Cuts  his  stick. ** 
**  That  he  shall  double  quick. 

If  you'll  undertake  to  stand  mortar  and  brick.** 

<'  Agreed,"  says  the  squire ;  so  the  priest  takes  his  book. 

Giving  Nick  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  look- 
Then  th'  exorcism  begins. 
But  old  Nick  only  grins, 

And  asks  him  to  read  out  the  table  of  sins  ; 
'*  For  between  you  and  me. 
Holy  father,"  says  he. 
That's  light  and  agreeable  reading  you  see. 

And  if  you  look  it  carefully  over  I'd  bet. 

Your  reverence  will  find  you're  a  bit  in  my  debt.** 

At  an  insult  so  dire 
Father  MaUchi's  ire 
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Was  aroused  in  an  instant ;  ho  closing  the  book. 
He  gives  the  black  rascal  one  desperate  look. 
Then  with  blessed  precision  the  volume  let's  flj. 
And  hits  the  arch  enemy  fair  in  the  eye. 

There's  a  terrible  yell 

That  might  startle  all  hell, 
A  flash,  and  a  very  strong  brimstony  smell ; 
And  save  a  great  cleft 
From  his  exit  so  deft. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  gentleman's  visit  is  left ; 

But  the  book  which  was  flung 

In  his  visage,  has  clung 
To  the  wainscot,  and  sticks  so  tenaciously  to  it. 
You'd  fancy  some  means  supernatural  p^lue  it ; 
And  his  reverence  in  fact  finds  it  fixed  m  the  mortar^ 
To  the  wonder  of  all,  a  full  inch  and  a  quarter — 
Where  the  mark  of  it  still  to  this  day  may  be  seen. 
Or  if  not,  they  can  show  vou  where  once  it  has  been  ; 
And  if  after  that  any  doubts  on  it  seise  you. 
All  I  can  say  is — 'tis  not  easy  to  please  you* 

The  delight  of  the  squire  I  of  course  can't  express. 
That  'tis  boundless  indeed  you  might  easily  guess. 

The  very  next  day 

He  gives  orders  to  lay 
The  chapel's  foundation ;  and  early  in  May, 
If  in  his  excursions  Nick  happened  to  pass  there. 
He  might  sec  Father  MalacLi  celebrate  mass  there : 
And  it  stands  to  this  day,  slate,  stone,  mortar,  and  brick. 
By  Tom  Connolly  built  to  get  rid  of  old  Nick. 

Since  the  period  that  Nick  got  this  touch  in  the  eye. 

Of  displaying  his  hoof  he  has  grown  very  shy : 

You  can  scarce  find  him  out  by  his  ill-shapen  stump. 

For  he  sticks  to  the  rule—''  x£ep  your  tob  in  tour  pump." 
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The  poor  rebels  of  17981  With  what 
mingled  feelings  we  look  back  upon 
them !  How  manj  circumstances  in 
their  case  there  were  to  palliate  the 
delusion  under  which  thej  acted^  and 
to  extenuate,  at  least,  if  not  to  excuse, 
the  enormities  into  which  they  were 
betrayed ; — enormities  which  few,  but 
the  most  knavish  and  designing  amongst 
them  contemplated  as  possible  at  their 
first  rising  I 

The  general  aspect  of  European 
society  clearly  indicated  troubles  and 
convulsions,  which  would  be  no  more, 
in  many  cases,  than  that  reaction  agaipst 
feudal  oppression,  which  the  growing 
intelligence  and  the  conscious  power  of 
the  people  rendered  inevitable.  Come 
it  must.  The  only  question  was — when 
and  how.  And  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  governments,  had  they  antici- 
pated the  popular  demands,  and,  by 
wbe  reforms,  obviated  that  appeal  to 
physical  force,  from  which  such  fearful 
evils  were  to  be  apprehended.  But, 
the  earthquake  shock  having  been  once 
given,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  limit  the  range  of  its  influence,  or 
to  stay  the  quiverings  and  the  vibra- 
tions to  which  it  must  give  rise,  until 
its  impetus  was  expended.  The  mate- 
rials of  a  mighty  combustion  had 
already,  by  the  abuses  of  centuries 
of  misgovernment,  been  prepared  in 
France,  when  a  spark  from  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
kindled  them  into  a  conflagration. 
And  the  agitating  events  which  were 
daily  takine  place  in  that  country,  but 
produced  their  natural  effects  in  this, 
when  they  quickened  into  a  premature 
activity,  those  seeds  of  political  dis- 
turbance which  were  every  where  rife 
in  the  land. 

The  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of  1708 
were,  almost  without  exception,  shal- 
low and  conceited  sciolists,  whose  half 
knowledge,  acting  upon  a  temperament 
and  character,  restless,  daring,  and  en- 
thusiastic, precipitated  them  upon  those 


mad  schemes,  which  ended  in  their  so 
exemplary  ruin.  Wild  and  visionary 
they  were,  in  the  good  which  they  so 
confidently  expected,  and  which,  to 
them,  more  than  justified  the  remorse- 
less character  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  would 
be  doing  them  cruel  injustice,  not  to 
say,  that  no  mean  personal  objects  were 
amongst  the  powerful  springs  of  action 
by  which  they  were  moved,  and  that 
they  not  only  never  traded  upon  the 
popular  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were 
upheld,  but  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and  to 
peril  life  and  limb,  and  their  worldly 
substance,  in  the  service  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  taken  "  for  better  for 
worse,"  and  to  which  they  adhered,  in 
its  most  adverse  aspect,  with  a  "  des- 
perate fidelity."  There  were  no  big 
beggermen  amongst  them — no  gas- 
conading poltroons,  who  take  advan* 
tage  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  public 
mind  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sedi- 
tion with  the  basest  personal  views,  and 
who,  when  the  hour  of  peril  comes, 
shrink  appalled  from  the  echo  of  their 
own  hollow  words  of  treason.  Nol 
The  leaders  in  the  movement  •£ 
'98  were  prepared  "to  do,  or  die  I" 
If  they  entered  upon  their  work  like 
fanatics,  they  met  the  dangers  of  their 
position  like  men.  Much  as  there  was 
to  condemn,  there  was  little  to  despise^ 
in  their  conduct,  when  confronted  with 
a  provoked  executive,  whose  terrors 
they  defied.  "  Populus  me  sibilat," 
says  the  miser  of  old,  "  at  mihi  plaudo 
ipse  domi,  simulae  nummos  contemplor 
in  area."  Government  may  prosecute, 
says  the  modern  sedition-monger,  but 
that  will  only  increase  "  the  rent.** 
This  is  a  pitch  of  infamy,  which  the 
very  worst  and  basest  of  those  who 
mingled  prominently  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  last  Irish  rebellion^ 
could  not  even  have  conceived.  And 
bad  as  they  were,  and  desperate  and 
wicked  as  were  the  courses  upon  which 
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thpy  resolved,  they  stand  relieved  and 
lifted  into  sometliing  like  moral  and 
political  respectability,  by  their  con- 
trast with  the  miscreants  with  whom 
we  arc  all  too  familiar  at  the  present 
day,  and  who  rouse  an  unhappily  too 
easily  deluded  people  to  madness, 
only  that  the  begging-box  may  cir- 
culate the  more  rapidly  for  their  own 
advantage. 

In  1798,  much  blood  was  shed, — in 
the  field,  in  open  conflict,  in  the  light  of 
day, — as  well  as  in  secret  assassination, 
and  those  midnight  maraudings,  by 
which  a  system  of  terror  was  main- 
tained by  the  agents  of  treason.  But 
it  is  our  belief,  that  a  still  greater  de- 
tf  ruction  of  human  life,  and  a  far  more 
fl?arful  accumulation  of  human  guilt, 
has  been  caused  by  the  profligate  mendi- 
cant agitation  of  later  times,  by  which, 
while  audacious  demagogues  have  been 
enriched,  the  whole  frame-work  of 
society  has  been  disorganized,  and  the 
people  have  been  kept  in  that  state  of 
restless  uncertainty,  which  is  roost  ad- 
Terse  to  all  improvement.  Yes  I — The 
burst  of  ruin  which  broke  upon  the 
country  in  1798,  would  have  soon 
redressed  itself.  It  might  only  have 
depurated  the  political  atmosphere, 
and  served  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
public  feeling,  which  would  long  operate 
as  an  antiseptic  to  the  revolutionary 
mania,  by  which  our  poor  people  were 
deluded, — had  it  not  been  for  the  gaber- 
lunzie  patriots,  the  agitators,  whose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  get  "  the  penny  from  the 
starving  man,  and  the  halfpenny  from 
the  ragged  man,*'  and  by  whom,  accord- 
^tfl'jf  discontent  has  been  kept  alive, 
'#hich  has  manifested  itself,  from  time 
to  time,  in  isolated  atrocities,  which 
never  reached  the  dignity  of  rebellion, 
but  by  which,  if  they  were  all  put 
together,  an  amount  of  murderous 
miscreancy  would  be  made  manifest, 
compared  with  which  even  ninety-eight 
itself  would  lose  its  horrors.  How 
long  is  this  to  be  endured  ?  How  lon^ 
18  the  country  to  be  disturbed  and 
affrighted,  and  the  government  and  the 
legiuature  affronted,  by  the  apery  and 
the  mountebankery  of  a  sedition  the 
most  groundless,  the  roost  mischievous 
and  the  most  profligate  of  any  that  ever 
insulted  law  or  outraged  reason  ?  We 
shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
without  any  angary  retrospection  that 
we  revert  to  the  unhappy  histories  of 
the  far  better  men,  who  figured  either 


as  agents  or   principals   in    the   lite 
rebellion. 

As  a  fitting  preliminary  to  his  work, 
Mr.  Madden  prefixes  a  long  account  of 
what  he  denominates  the  persecutions, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  named  Sbeehy,  who 
was  executed  in  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
in  the  year  1766,  for  a  supposed  mar- 
der.  The  good  taste  and  good  feeling 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  t 
topic  of  this  kind,  is  about  upon  t 
level  with  its  good  sense.  To  seek  at 
so  distant  a  period  for  matter  of  cri- 
mination against  the  government  of  the 
country,  exhibits  a  blind  and  bigoted 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  sedition, 
which  is  well  calculated  to  recommend 
his  volumes  to  the  advocates  of  repeal ; 
and  the  candid  reader  is  also  not  under 
a  Kttle  obligation  to  him  for  giving  so 
unequivocal  a  test  of  the  malignancr 
of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  actuated, 
as  the  cause  must  be  a  desperate  one, 
indeed,  for  the  justification  of  which 
It  is  necessary  to  rake  up  the  exoloded 
calumnies,  which  never,  even  m  the 
worst  of  times,  obtained  credence  be- 
yond the  most  blinded  and  vulgar  dapes 
of  credulity  and  superstition. 

Father  Sheehy  flourished  at  the 
period  when  the  white-boy  disturbances 
were  at  their  height.  That  these  dis- 
turbances were  fomented  by  French 
emissaries,  and  connected  with  treason- 
able views,  which  contemplated  the 
extirpation  of  protestantism  and  the 
establishment  of  French  influence  in  Ire- 
land, cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelfi- 
gent  reader  who  gives  an  impartial 
perusal  to  the  records  of  these  times* 
That  French  money  was  largely  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  people,  was  a 
fact  of  which  Lord  Charlemont  enter- 
tained a  well-grounded  belief.  That 
officers,  holding  commissions  from  the 
French  king,  were  employed  in  recnli^ 
ing  for  his  service,  and  were  known 
through  the  country  by  the  name  of 
"  wild  geese,**  is  a  fact,  with  which 
many  old  persons  in  the  soath  and 
west  of  Ireland  were,  in  our  younger 
days,  perfectly  fkmiliar,  and  of  which, 
we  doubt  not,  there  are  some  at  the 
present  day  who  retain  a  traditionary 
remembrance.  The  white-boy  oath 
was  an  oath  of  military  organizationt 
and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
i^arian  grievances  to  which  Mr. 
Madden,  and  writers  like  hiro^refcor  for 
the  origin  of  that  combination.    That 
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at  this  period,  the  "  Ilibernia  Domi- 
nicana"  thould  have  made  its  appear- 
ance,  and  found  its  way  into  the  library 
of  every  Roman  Catholic  prieat,  teem- 
ing as  it  did  with  incentives  to  treason, 
was  not  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wily  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than 
was  the  fact,  that  by  a  secret  conclave 
of  the  Romish  bishops,  a  quasi  condem- 
nation of  this  work  was  concocted, 
which  slept  in  harmless  obscurity  as 
long  as  it  might  have  been  eiiectual 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pre- 
tended, while  it  served  admirably  as  an 
anticipatory  vindication  against  the 
charge  of  countenancing  disloyal  prin- 
cipK'S,  which,  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
work  by  the  Protestant  community, 
was,  sooner  or  later,  likely  to  be 
preferred. 

Such  wa3  the  diseased  state  of  the 
country,  and  such  were  the  mate- 
rials and  elements  of  treason,  when 
Father  Sheehy  rendered  himself  no- 
torious in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
by  his  connection  with  the  public 
disturbers.  That  his  active  parti- 
cipation in  their  designs  amounted 
to  something  much  more  than  ordinary 
infliscretion,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
of  which  Mr.  Madden  seems  ignorant, 
or  to  which,  at  all  events,  he  does  not 
allude,  that  he  was  denounced  to  the 
government  by  his  own  bishop,  as  a 
dangerous  character,  of  whom  they 
would  do  well  to  beware.  When  we 
consider  that  this  was  done  by  a  popish 
prelate,  at  a  time  token  all  his  order 
were  nominated  to  their  sees  by  the  Pre- 
tender,  and  that  with  a  special  refe- 
rence to  their  fitness  and  readiness  to 
aid,  at  any  favourable  opportunity,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
he  had  most  at  heart — namely,  the 
restoration  of  his  family  to  the  British 
throne — we  must  believe  that  Sheehy's 
conduct  was  not  only  criminal,  but 
giddy  and  indiscreet,  to  a  degree  which 
amounted  to  a  much  graver  offence,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  upon  whose  more 
circumspect  proceedings  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  draw  very  inconvenient  and 
disagreeble  animadversion.  And  this  is 
the  blameless  man,  the  immaculate  and 
holy  priest,  for  whose  execution  Mr. 
Madden  would  have  his  readers  believe 
the  most  hellish  devices  were  planned, 
and  whose  conviction  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  perjury  so  vile, 
that  ordinary  perjury,  in  comparison 
with  it,  seems  light  and  venial ! 


We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what 
precise  amount  of  weight  belonged  to 
the  evidence  upon  which  this  priest 
was  convicted.  Those  who  bore  testi- 
mony against  him,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  wretches  they  are  described. 
He  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Bridge,  who  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious,  by  threatening  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  disturbers. 
Whether  he  was,  in  reality,  cognizant 
of  the  design  to  murder  this  man  ;  or 
actively  or  passively,  before  the  fact, 
an  accomplice  in  that  murder,  we  pro- 
nounce no  positive  opinion,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  exasperation  of  parties  at 
that  period,  and  how  easy  it  is,  in  an 
intlamed  and  angry  state  of  the  public 
mind,  to  make  the  semblance  pass  for 
the  substance  of  proof;  but  this  we 
aver,  that  his  notoriety,  as  an  active 
member  and  zealous  propagator  of  the 
white-boy  system,  is  placed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  is  also,  un- 
happily, too  true,  that  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  charged  was  nothing 
more  than  an  act  of  fidelity  to  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  all 
true  white-boys  would  have  regarded 
as  a  bounden  duty. 

But  whatever  may  be  decided  re- 
specting his  readiness  to  be  a  consent- 
ing party  to  a  murder,  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  combination  required  it, 
he  himself  gives  us  ample  proof  that 
he  had  no  scruple  whatsoever  to  connive 
at  the  subornation  of  perjurers, while  he 
entertained  a  hope  that  by  their  instru- 
mentality he  might  escape  from  ihd 
fangs  of  the  law. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Madden's  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  evidence  which 
was  suffered  to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
Meiffhan,  the  first  cuiprit-nfrho  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Bridge,  and 
which,  if  the  dying  declaration  ofSheeh  j 
is  to  be  relied  on,  he  must  have  kn^wn, 
at  the  time  it  was  tendered,  to  have 
been  false. 

"John  Brien,  sworn. 

'*  Lives  at  Shanbally ;  is  a  dancing- 
master  ;  knew  John  Bridge ;  believes  him 
alive ;  never  saw  him  since  the  24th  of 
October,  1764,  nor  was  he  in  the  country 
since ;  met  him  in  a  forge  the  24th  at 
Barncourt ;  called  for  the  sledge,  and 
turned  some  shoes  ;  called  witness  aside, 
and  desired  that  he  would  keep  what  he 
told  him  secret,  for  that  he  was  ^ing 
out  of  th<^  kingdom,  and  that  if  he 
returned,  he  would  return  his  favour. 
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"Lat^rence  Hangun,  sworn. 

"  Knew  John  Bridge ;  saw  him  at  An- 

flesboroagh,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
8th  of  October,  1764,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Clogheen ;  was  surprised  at 
his  knocking  at  his  door  three  hours  be- 
fore day ;  ho  said  he  was  going  to  sea  to 
avoid  the  light- horse ;  went  with  him 
through  Mitchelstown  ;  parted  from  him 
beyond  the  town,  and  took  leave  of  him 
beyond  it ;  he  could  read  and  write,  but 
he  never  wrote  to  him,  or  to  any  one  that 
he  could  hear  ;  told  him  he  would  go  to 
Cork  or  Kinsale,  to  look  for  a  ship  ;  be- 
lieves Mr.  Beere  is  to  be  believed  on  his 
oath." 

Now  compare  with  this  evidence, 
which  the  priest  cither  heard,  or  must 
have  known  would  be  given,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Miyor  Sirr,  on  the  night 
previous  to  his  execution, and  in  which 
lie  declares  he  knew,  through  the  con- 
fessional, that  Bridge  had  been  mur- 
dered, at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
sworn,  as  above,  he  was  yet  alive  1 

"Remember  me  to  Mr.  Waile,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench ;  may  God 
bless  thom  I  Recommend  to  them,  all 
imder  the  same  charge  with  roe ;  they 
are  innocent  of  the  murder  ;  the  prose- 
cutors swore  wrongfully  and  falsely; 
God  forgive  them.  The  accusers  and 
the  accused  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  as  I  have  been  informed,  but  after 
such  a  manner  I  received  the  information 
that  I  cannot  make  uf^e  of  it  for  my  own 
preservation ;  the  fact  is,  that  John 
Bridge  was  destroyed  bv  two  alone, 
who  strangled  him  on  AVeanesday  night, 
the  24th  October,  1764.  1  was  thrn 
from  home,  and  only  returned  homo  the 
28th,  and  heard  that  he  had  di.<;appcarcd. 
Various  were  the  reports,  which  to  be- 
lieve I  could  not  pretend  to,  until  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  one  accused  him- 
self of  the  said  fact.  May  God  grant 
the  guilty  true  repentance  and  preserve 
the  innocent.*' 


Mr.  Madden  will,  perhaps^  inform 
ns  what  the  difference  is  between  con- 
nivance at  subornation  of  perjury,  and 
perjury  itself.  For  our  parts,  we  are 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  not  to  think 
that  it  matters  very  much ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  there  are  many  readers 
whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  utterly 
depraved,  who  can  regard  the  conduct 
either  of  the  priest  or  his  apologist, 
the  one  admitting,  the  other  recording, 
a  transaction  so  replete  with  all  that  is 
fl<ngitious  and  abominable,  and  that, 
without  any  consciousness  of  its  depra- 
vity and  vileness,  but  as  to  the  last 
degree,  base  and  revolting.* 

Mr.  Madden  complains,  echoing  the 
complaint  of  the  candid  Dr.  Curry, 
that  Mr.  Keating,  a  very  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  who  was 
prepared  to  swear  that  Father  Sheehy 
was  in  his  house,  where  he  slept  on  the 
night  when  Bridge  was  murdered,  (a 
fact  which,  if  established,  would  have 
proved  that  he  could  not  have  been 
present  at  the  murder,)  was  himself 
arrested,  and  conveyed  as  a  prisoner 
to  Kilkenny  jail,  upon   a  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  another  murder. 
Valeat    quantum   valet  the    evidence 
which   was  not  given  ;    but  of   Mr. 
Keating  himself  we  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  we  remember  to  iiave  seen 
him  in  early  youth  when  he  was  a  very 
old  man ;  and  we  also  remember  to 
have  heard  from  a  friend,  upon  whose 
veracity  we  would  stake  our  lives,  that 
that  very  Mr.  Keating  told  him,  the 
most  difficult  struggle  he  ever  under- 
went in  his  life  was,   when    Father 
Sheehy  one  day  endeavoured  to  swear 
him  in  as  a  white-boy.      He  described 
the  persuasive  energy  of  the  priest  as 
something  almost  irresistible,  and  said, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding^ 
when  the  thought  of  his  faniilvt  and 
what  they  should  be  exposed  to  m  case 
he  was  detected,   flashed  across  hb 
mind,  when  he  broke  abruptly  from 


•  We  give  the  evidence,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madden,  on  Meighan's  trial,  which 
was  the  first  that  took  place  ;  as  Sheehv  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  case  upon  which  that  culprit  relied  for  his  defence.  Meighan  was  sworn  to  as 
the  man  who  actually  murdered  Bridge ;  Sheehy  was  only  said  to  be  present  at  the 
murder.  On  the  first  of  the  trials,  the  evidence  for  the  defence  would  be  very 
narrowly  looked  to  by  all  tl:e  parties  concerned,  as  upon  its  success  depended  their 
safety.  If  the  man  was  not  murdered,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  then  no  mar* 
der  had  been  committed,  and  the  parties  charged  with  such  a  crime  must  be  set 
free.  But  Sheehv  knew  that  Bridge  was  murdered  at  the  very  time  when  Meighan's 
witnesses  swore  that  he  was  alive. 
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his  seducer^  and  gnlloped  across  the 
country  horae.  Keating's  language 
in  relating  this  incident  was  too  re- 
markable to  be  forgotten.  <'  If  there 
was  a  college,"  he  said,  "  from  Clon- 
mel  to  Carlow,  such  was  his  spirit  and 
his  povier  of  persuasion,  he  would 
corrupt  them  all." 

That  Keating  was  prevented  from 
giving  the  evidence  required  from  him, 
may  have  been  his  own  contrivance : 
for  well  he  knew  the  vengeance  which 
would  await  him,  had  he  refused,  when 
so  summoned,  to  appear  in  favour 
of  the  priest.  The  reader  has  already 
seen  with  how  little  scrupulosity  Sheehy 
could  avail  himself  of  perjured  evi- 
dence ;  and  that  being  known,  the 
value  of  any  alibi  which  he  could  pro- 
cure must  go  but  a  short  way  to  dis- 
credit the  direct  evidence  by  which  he 
was  charged  as  a  principal  in  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered.  But  we  fully 
admit,  that  if  any  such  evidence  could 
avail,  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Keating. 

Another  individual  was  summoned 
to  speak  to  character,  in  the  priest's 
favour — the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  the  Right 
Rev*  Dr.  Egan — and  he  would  not  ap^ 
pear.  Those  who  know  the  repute 
in  which  Dr.  Egan  was  held  by  all 
classes  in  the  diocese  where  he  lived, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  communion,  will  not 
easily  believe  that  he  could  refuse  to 
comply  with  Sheehy's  request,  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  he  could  say 
nothing  of  him  which  would  prove  to 
his  advantage.  So,  at  least,  his  non- 
appearance, when  called  upon,  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  jury, 
with  whom,  doubtless,  it  must  have 
had  very  considerable  weight,  that  the 
culprit,  who  was  known  to  be  a  white- 
boy,  and  who  was  accused  of  a  white- 
boy  offence,  was  denounced  and  dis- 
countenanced by  his  own  bishop. 

That  this  refusal  was  keenly  felt 
and  deeply  resented,  Mr.  Madden  in- 
forms us  in  the  following  note  i-^ 

"  After  Sheeh}*s  execution,  the  refu- 
sal of  this  gentleman  was  remembered 
by  one  of  his  relatives:  as  ;the  corpse 
was  borne  past  the  door  of  Dr.  E.,  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  man  was  sprinkled 
on  his  door." 

Such  was  the  feeling  eidiibited  even 


towards  a  bishop  of  their  church,  by 
the  relatives  and  the  partizans  of  this 
giddy  and  deluded  priest.  What 
would  it  not  have  been  had  Mr.  Keat- 
ing been  the  object  of  it  ?  And  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  life  would 
have  been  safe  for  a  single  day,  had  he 
followed  Dr.  Egan's  example  ? 

So  much  for  the  case  of  Priest 
Sheehy.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  subject  at  so  much  length ; 
but  Mr.  Madden  has  rendered  any 
other  course  impossible,  by  making  it, 
as  others  had  done  before  him,  the 
stalking-horse  of  popish  treason. 
Would  you  learn  the  story  of  Ireland's 
woes?  Listen  to  the  persecution  of 
this  poor  priest ;  and  then  **  ex  uno 
disce  omnes.*'  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  disaffected  of  every  succeeding 
generation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  the  period  at  which  their 
extravagant  statements  could  be  tested, 
are  they  bold  and  confident  in  the 
circumstantial  narration  of  atrocities, 
which,  if  not  pure  fiction,  are  such 
partial  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tions of  matters  of  fact,  as  must  equally 
mislead  the  too  credulous  reader. 
Therefore  have  we  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained to  grapple  with  this  story  in 
its  details,  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
credit  due  to  Mr.  Madden  as  an  im- 
partial annalist  of  by-gone  times,  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  appreciate  his 
value  as  the  biographer  of  the  *'  United 
Irishmen." 

Far  better  pleased  would  we  have 
been  to  bury  the  errors  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  both  parties  in  a  charita- 
ble oblivion.  Sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  have  they  all  had  to 
answer  for — of  crime  and  folly,  of 
tyranny  and  treason.  We  are  as  little 
disposed  to  palliate  the  wild  excesses 
of  the  party  who  were  ascendant,  as 
the  restless  intrigues  or  the  sanguinary 
violence  of  those  who  were  proscribed. 
Many  excuses  may  be  pleaded  for 
both,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  of 
passion  in  which  they  lived — of  phre- 
netic triumph  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  of  stifled  rage  and  muffled 
vengeance,  which  have  no  place  in  the 
case  of  those  who  live  in  the  pure  day- 
light of  equal  liberty.  And  to  have 
recourse  to  the  angry  contentions 
which  characterised  a  state  of  things 
so  replete  with  the  elements  of  strife 
and  disorganization,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-inoculating  society  with  a  virus 
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that  had  well  nigh  become  extinct, 
argues  a  depraved  and  malignant  mind, 
fur  which  the  Er.glish  lanp^unge  fur- 
nishes U8  with  no  terms  of  suitable 
reprobation.  If  the  baleful  bigotry 
which  raged  in  Father  Shcehj's  day 
should  be  revived^  who  are  they  who 
are   responsible   for   its   revival  ?     A 

J  parliament  which  has  stricken  the  last 
ink  from  penal  disabilities?  A  go- 
vernment wnich  administers  equal  laws 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  ?  A 
Protestant  people,  perfectly  willing  to 
see  Roman  Catholics  promoted  to 
ofBces  of  trust  and  emolument,  in  the 
full  proportion  to  their  merits  and 
their  clamis  ?  No,  but  the  wretches 
who  disinter  the  festering  ^ievances 
of  by-gone  generation?,  for  the  purpose 
of  tainting  a  wholesome  atmosphere 
with  the  gales  of  death  ;  who,  finding 
no  satisfying  food  for  their  ravening 
appetite  for  slander,  amongst  living 
men,  or  subsisting  realities,  become 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the 
wintry  wolves,  whom  Thompson  de- 
scribes, and  who,  failing  to  get  access 
into  the  villages, 

**  On  church/arli  drear,  inhuman  to  relate. 
The  dl»arP<^iDte<t  prowlera  fall,  and  dig 
The  throudc'l  body  from  the  grave.. where 
Mixed  with  fbul  ehadea  and  thrieking  ghoati  thej 
howL" 

And  here  we  must  do  the  justice  to 
the  poor  rebels  of  1798  of  stating, 
that  they  never  pretended,  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  their  treason,  any  such  calum- 
nious misrepresentation  of  history,  as 
Mr.  Madden  puts  forward  in  his  pre- 
face, for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
their  opposition  to  British  authority. 
We  question  whether  any  one  of  them 
has  at  any  time  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Father  Sheehy.  They  were  republi- 
cans upon  principle.  They  boldly  ad- 
vocated the  independence  of  Ireland. 
They  sought  not  a  mere  redressal  of 
gprievances,  real  or  supposed,  which 
would  leave  the  country  still  in  sub- 
jection to  the  British  crown.  They 
aimed  at  a  total  overthrow  of  An- 
glican domination ;  and  were  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  which  would  suffer 
them  to  rest  contented  with  nothing 
short  of  that  national  transformation, 
in  which  alone,  to  their  seeming,  could 
be  realized  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
country  be  made  worthy  to  fraternize 
with  "  the  republic  one  and  indivisi- 
ble." Such  were  the  views  of  Arthur 
O'Connor,  Emmet,  Wolf  Tone,  Mac- 


nevin,  Neilson,  Oliver  Bonti,  and  all 
the  other  leaders,  who  would  scorn 
to  justify  their  proceedings  by  aav 
reference  to  the  topics  upon  wbicn 
Mr.  Madden  enlarges  ;  and  who,  if 
Ireland  had  in  times  past  been  as  well, 
as  that  gentleman  contends  that  it  was 
ill  governed,  would  still,  with  an  in- 
sane temerity,  pursue  their  chimera  of 
national  independence. 

When  we  look  back  upon  this  period, 
the  two  things  which  strike  us  as  the 
most  remarkable  are,  first  the  shallow- 
ness and  incompetency  of  the  giddy 
and  presumptuous  individuals  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  remodelling 
of  our  whole  social  and  political  condi- 
tion, and  that  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood  and  tumult ;  and  next,  the  sing^ 
lar  forbearance  of  the  government, 
in  dealing  so  mercifully  as  they  did 
with  the  leading  disturbers.  Of  this, 
Neilson,  Bond,  Emmet,  Macnevin, 
and  many  others  who  might  be  named, 
are  exampk-s.  They  were  all,  by  their 
own  confession,  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  might 
not  lawfully  have  suffered  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 
We  know  that  the  government  were 
pressed  upon  by  their  own  more  ardent 
partizans,  to  deal  with  such  conspira- 
tors by  a  more  summary  process  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  law ;  and  that, 
had  thev  done  so,  they  would  have 
been  fully  justified  by  the  dreadful 
exigency  of  the  times,  which  was  al- 
together as  pressing  and  as  formidable 
as  that  which  justified  Cicero  in  his 
treatment  of  Gethegus,  Lentulus  and 
the  others,  who  had  conspired  with 
Cataline  against  the  well-being  of  the 
Roman  republic.  That  was  not  done. 
A  spirit  of  clemency  was  manifested, 
at  which  we  look  back  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  men  by  whom  the 
country  was  plunged  into  civil  war, 
were  suffered  quietly  to  take  their 
departure  from  it,  and  that  mora  in 
the  character  of  belligerents  who  had 
extorted  favourable  terms  from  their 
adversaries,  than  of  prostrate  rebels 
who  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
their  lives.  Whether  the  event  has 
or  has  not  justified  this  great  forbear- 
ance, is  more  than  we  will  pretend  to 
say.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  parties 
thus  preserved,  and  the  confederacy 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  fac- 
tion who  still  identify  tbemaelvea  with 
their  cause,  the  government  got  no 
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credit  for  it.  Nay,  it  is  even  objected 
that  the  tritce,  forsuoth,  into  which 
the  rebel  leaders  entered,  was  violated 
by  the  government,  and  that  having 
got  the  valuable  information  for  which 
they  fttipulated,  thty  did  not  fairly 
ful61  their  part  of  the  contract.  Such 
is  Mr.  Madden's  complaint.  But  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  in- 
formation they  got  from  them  which 
could  be  called  valuable,  or  which 
they  did  not  know  before?  The  go- 
vernment were  well  aware  of  all  the 
negociations  of  the  conspirators  with 
France,  and  could  have  given  some 
of  them  information  upon  that  sub- 
ject, which  might  not  a  little  move 
their  wonder.  And  what  else  was 
oommanicated  which  was  worth  the 
ink  which  was  employed  in  taking 
it  down  ?  Nothing.  The  prisoners 
firmly  refused  to  make  any  disclosures 
which  could,  by  possibility,  compro- 
mise any  of  their  associates  who  re- 
mained at  large ;  and  beyond  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
late  rebellion,  and  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  in  Ireland  an  independent 
republic,  and  the  expediency  of  an  im- 
mediate discontinuance  of  all  severity 
towards  the  insurgents,  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  other  equivalents  which 
these  persons  gave  for  their  lives.  So 
that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
in  dealing  with  them  as  they  did,  the 
government  only  sought  an  excuse  to 
be  merciful  far  beyond  any  measure  of 
mercy  that  could  fairly  be  expected 
by  impenitent  offenders. 

The  following  is  the  examination  of 
Neilson,  as  published  by  himself,  and 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1798.  The  reader  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  we  have,  or  have 
not,  undervalued  its  importance : — 

"  Is  an  United  Irishman,  has  been  so 
since  the  year  1791,  was  early  and  active 
in  promoting  the  organization;  was  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  first 
societies.  That  of  Dublin  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  in  commencing  the  or- 
ganization ;  the  meetings  of  both  had 
ceased  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  latter ;  does  not  precisely  recol- 
lect the  period  when  the  organization, 
as  at  present  established,  had  its  first 
beginning,  but  thinks  it  was  very  soon 
after  government  issued  their  procla- 
mation against  the  volunteers  in  1799. 
It  commenced  among;  some  junior  so- 
cieties in  Belfast,  without  any  connexion 
with,  or  countenance  from,  the  original 


societies  of  1791  ;  the  first  society  of 
Belfast,  however,  afterwards  adopted 
the  system,  without  any  communication 
with  the  society  in  Dublin,  or  any  per- 
sons of  any  persuasion  in  that  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  slowly  they 
came  into  the  measure,  and  not  until 
the  province  of  Ulster  was  completely 
organized.  The  system  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1795,  and  it  had 
spread  very  little  in  or  about  Dublin  till 
the  winter  of  1796-7.  The  original 
object  was  solely  that  contained  in  the 
test ;  namely,  Etptality  of  representation^ 
without  distinction  on  account  ofrelujion: 
the  ideas  of  a  republic  and  separation^ 
grew  out  of  the  severities  practised  by 
government  upon  the  people ;  is  positive 
that  the  measures  of  government  in- 
duced the  people  to  despair  of  any  re- 
form through  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  to  look  abroad  for  aid. 

**  Has  heard  of  a  letter  of  an  early 
date,  written  by  Mr.  Tone  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  does  not  speak  of  Mr.  Tone's 
o[)inion  at  any  period,  but  of  the  public 
mind,  and  is  positive  that  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  Union  at  first  was  as  before 
stated  ;  latterly,  a  separation  from  Eng- 
land, and  a  republic,  were  the  universal 
objects.  There  was  early  an  idea  of 
alarming  government  into  a  reform, 
but  that  hope  had  long  been  abandoned. 

*'  Knew  that  there  were  communica- 
tions held  abroad,  not,  however,  of  him- 
self, but  from  those  in  whom  he  could 
confide ;  knew  nothing  of  any  agent  at 
Lisle,  but  has  no  doubt  of  there  being 
a  resident  agent  at  Paris.  Knew  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald ;  does  not  think  he 
was  extremely  confident  of  an  invasion : 
his  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  he 
would  have  laboured  more  assiduously 
to  persuade  the  people  to  suffer  on 
rather  than  resist ;  besides,  often  heard 
him  express  a  desire  that  Ireland  should 
accomplish  her  own  liberation,  rather 
than  owe  it  to  a  foreign  power.  Does 
think  France  will  invade  these  countries ; 
cannot  tell  how  they  will  act  if  they 
succeed ;  does  not  think  they  will  use 
it  as  a  conquered  country ;  thinks  they 
may  act  as  they  have  done  in  other 
countries. 

'*  Was  liberated  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary last,  on  condition  he  should  not 
become  a  member  of  any  treasonable 
committee ;  took  no  part  whatever  after 
that  in  politics,  previous  to  the  arrest 
at  Mr.  Bond*5>,  when  he  understood  he 
was  again  to  be  cast  in  prison,  if  he  could 
be  found  ;  after  that,  was  very  active 
in  procuring  the  vacancies  to  be  filled 
up  which  that  day's  arrest  might  have 
occasioned ;  attended  several  committees 
belonging  to  the  Union ;  delivered  some 
messages    from    Lord    Edward    Fitz- 
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gcrald  ;  was,  together  with  his  lordship, 
stopped  by  a  patrol  near  Palmerstown, 
ana  liberated,  after  being  a  short  time 
in  custody,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  officer  respecting  our  persons  ;  has 
spoken  thus  freely  of  his  lordship,  be- 
cause he  is  no  more ;  but  this  moment 
it  occurs  to  me,  that  his  family  may,  by 
possibility,  be  injured,  though  he  can- 
not ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  answer  any 
other  question  respecting  him.  [Here 
an  altercation  took  place  between  Lord 
Dillon  and  S.  N.,  the  former  insisting 
on  having  an  answer  to  every  question, 
the  latter  warmly  refusing  to  answer 
any  that  might  implicate  any  person 
whatever:  the  Lora  Chancellor  inter- 
fering, said,  '  Do  you  knoic^  sir,  where 
you  aref'  S.  N.  *I  do  know  where  I 
am ;  I  know  you  may  send  mo  back 
either  to  my  cell  or  to  the  scaffold;  I 
am  indifferent ;  but  I  will  answer  no 
question  tending  to  implicate  any  per- 
son.*] There  was  a  letter  found  in  his 
pocket,  signed  I.  S. ;  he  cannot  say 
positively  who  wrote  it ;  the  object  of 
It  was  to  dissuade  him  from  an  enter- 
prise against  Kilmainhara  prison,  but 
the  author  laboured  under  a  mistake 
M'hen  he  wrote  it ;  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Newgate  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  of  May  ;  a  principal  end  in 
view  was  the  liberation  of  Lord  Edward 
FitzgtTald  ;  was  in  no  official  situation 
that  night,  further  than  to  give  every 
advice  and  assistance,  where  either 
might  be  thought  necessary ;  does  not 
know  of  any  mtimacy  between  Lord 
Edward  and  the  Shearses. 

'*i>oes  not  think  any  numbers  were 
compelled  to  become  United  Irishmen, 
but  thinks  many  joined  the  Union  bo- 
cause  they  thought  it  the  strongest 
side  ;  thinks  it  was  the  strongest  side  ; 
thinks,  had  their  affairs  been  well 
managed,  they  would  have  succeeded ; 
cannot  well  account  for  the  failure,  but 
supposes  they  had  a  great  loss  in  the 
imprisonment  and  absence  of  many  of 
their  leaders. 

'*  Was  often  at  the  Dargle  and  Tinne- 
hinch,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
in  company;  recollects  being  there  the 
spring  of  1798,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bond  and  Mr.  Sweetman ;  saw  Mr. 
Grattan  that  dav,  who  obligingly  ac- 
companied us  through  the  Dargle ; 
had  no  political  contersation  of  the 
slightest  importance  with  Mr.  G.  ; 
18  certain  not  one  word  respecting  the 
Union ;  does  not  recollect  being  there 
in  company  with  any  other  person 
shortly  after ;  cannot  recollect ;  may 
have  some  time  or  other  spoken  to  Mr. 
Grattan  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  as 
he  has  done  to  any  other  public  man 
fjrbo  did  not  belong  to  t|ie  body,  but  is 


convinced  that  Mr.  Grattan  never  had 
any  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Union ;  but  though  Mr. 
Grattan  cannot  be  implicated,  he  must 
again  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  inter- 
rogatory, for  other  names  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  his  refusal  to  answer  them 
would  naturally  lead  to  suspicion  at 
least. 

**  Thinks  goremment  hare  latterly 
obtained  some  rery  correct  informatioa 
respecting  the  Union,  but,  in  general, 
their  information  must  have  been  ex* 
ceedingly  inaccurate.  He  has  formed 
this  opinion  from  various  facts,  but 
particularly  from  the  nature  of  their 
arrests  and  prosecutions ;  thinks  no 
more  arrests  necessary  to  restore  quiet, 
but  the  system  of  lenitv  should  be  much 
farther  extended,  and  the  protections 
made  absolute ;  thinks,  also,  that  a  radi- 
cal change  should  take  place  in  the 
magistracy.  8.  N.  was  then  retiring, 
when  Lord  Kilwarden  rose  and  said, 
'  Mr.  Neilson,  one  moment — Were  yoa 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of 
quieting  the  country,  and  keeping  it 
quiet,  how  would  you  adrise?*  *  My 
lord,  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  last  opinion  respecting  the  country  I 
so  much  love.  I  say,  then,  (and  I  speak 
from  a  knowledec  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  tlieir  sufferings,)  to  rule 
this  country  in  quiet,  yon  must  complete 
the  amnesty :  in  a  word,  yon  must  govern 
by  public  opinion,  and  not  by  /irce,* 

We  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
important  light  is  thrown,  by  the 
above,  upon  any  of  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  then  suppressed 
rebellion,  for  which  the  parties  making 
it  were  not  amplv  recompensed  by  the 
sparing  of  their  lives  ? 

Emmet  expressly  declares  that  the 
information "  which  they  gave  was, 
for  all  purposes  of  prevention  or  pre- 
caution, absolately  worthless.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  that  accom- 
plished but  misguided  man  :_ 

"  We  entered  into  this  agreement  the 
more  readil  v,  because  it  appeared  to  us 
that  by  it  the  public  cause  lost  nothing. 
We  knew,  from  the  different  examina- 
tions of  the  state  prisoners  before  the 
privy  council,  ana  from  conversations 
with  ministers,  that  government  was 
already  in  possession  of  all  the  impor- 
tant knowledge  which  they  could  obtain 
from  us.  From  whence  they  derived 
thohr  information  was  not  entirely  known 
to  us  ;  but  it  is  now  manifest  that  lUy^ 
noids,  M'Ginn,  and  Hughes,  not  to  speak 
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of  the  minor  informers,  had  put  them  in 
possession  of  every  material  fact  re- 
specting the  internal  state  of  the  Union  ; 
and  it  was  from  particular  circumstances 
well  known  to  one  of  us,  and  entirely 
believed  by  the  rest,  that  its  external 
relations  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  through  the  agency  of  a 
foreigner  with  whom  we  negotiated. 

**  This  was  even  so  little  disguised, 
that  on  the  preceding  1 2th  of  March,  the 
contents  of  a  memoir,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  undersigned  at 
Hamburgh,  and  transmitted  thence  to 
Paris,  were  minutely  detailed  to  him  bv 
Mr.  Cooke.  Nevertheless,  those  with 
whom  we  negotiated  seemed  extremely 
anxious  for  our  communications.  Their 
reasons  for  this  anxiety  may  have  been 
many,  but  two  particularly  suggested 
themselves  to  our  minds  ;  they  obviously 
wished  to  give  proof  to  the  enemies  of 
an  Irish  republic  and  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence of  the  facts  with  which  they  were 
themselves  well  acquainted,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  concealed  from  the 
world  their  real  sources  of  intelli^nce. 
Nor  do  we  believe  we  are  uncharitable 
in  attributing  to  them  the  hope  and  wish 
of  rendering  unpopular  and  suspected, 
men  in  whom  the  United  Irishmen  had 
been  accustomed  to  pl&ce  an  almost  un- 
bounded confidence.  The  injurious  conse- 
quences of  government  succeeding  in  both 
these  objects  were  merely  personal ;  and 
as  they  were  no  more,  though  thev  were 
revoltmg  and  hateful  to  the  last  degree, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  ourselves 
that  we  might  make  terms  for  our  coun- 
try." 

That  men  in  their  position^  compro- 
mised as  they  were^  and  in  the  power 
of  goTernment,  should^  at  such  a  time, 
have  been  permitted  to  assume  such  an 
attitude,  use  sach  lang^uage,  and  to 
enter,  as  they  state,  into  a  compact  for 
the  lives  of  others,  all  the  advantages 
of  which  were  to  be  on  their  side,  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  might 
be  given  of  the  lenity  and  considera- 
tion with  which  they  were  treated ;  a 
lenity,  the  expediency  of  which  in  the 
then  state  of  the  country,  may  be  fairly 
doubted ;  and  which  would,  assuredly, 
not  have  been  practised  towards  their 
adversaries  had  they  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  Alas!  how  little  they  under- 
stood or  valued  the  glorious  constitu- 
tion which  they  laboured  to  overthrow  I 
Let  the  following,  which  we  extract 
from  an  auto-biography  of  the  man 
called  General  Holt,  the  leader  of  the 
Wicklow  insurgents,  speak  for  itself. 
He  surrendered  to  government  in  order 


to  escape  the  destruction  which  he 
apprehended  from  his  own  followers ; 
and,  having  returned  from  transporta- 
tion, thus,  in  the  very  interesting 
account  which  he  gives  of  tlie  transac- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
expresses  his  improved  convictions. 
Doubtless,  he  is  no  favourite  of  Mr. 
Madden.  He  will  not  be  enrolled 
amongst  his  worthies.  But,  while  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  he  won  respect 
and  consideration  by  his  conduct  and 
his  courage  as  a  man ;  nor  will  his 
sagacity  be  disparaged  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judicious,  Wcause  length  of  years 
and  better  experience  enabled  him  to 
see  the  errors  of  his  ways  :— 

"  As  my  experience  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  tne  higher  functionaries 
of  the  government,  the  more  just  and 
equitable  was  my  treatment ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  I  never  made  a  complaint  of  ill 
usage  to  the  higher  powers,  which  was 
not  treated  with  respect,  properly  inves- 
tigated, and  immediately  remedied.  It 
therefore  now  appears  clear  to  mv  mind, 
that  the  government  and  laws  which  we 
wished  to  subvert,  would  have  been  suc- 
ceeded, had  the  United  Irishmen  been 
victorious,  by  nothing  half  so  good  :  the 
individuals  who  would  have  been  placed 
in  power  not  feeling  so  just  notions  of 
right  as  those  already  in  authority.  It 
was  the  corrupt  and  bad  dispositions  of 
the  lower  officers  of  government,  and 
perhaps  the  innate  depravity  incident  to 
man,  that  we  ought  to  have  rebelled 
against,  and  not  the  British  laws  and 
general  government,  which  are  certainly 
grounded  in  perfect  equity,  however 
they  may  be  abused  !*' 

Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  state  prison- 
ers were  enlarged.  And  what  was  the 
first  use  which  they  made  of  their 
liberty?  To  enter  vUo  a  negociation 
with  the  First  Consul  of  France  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  f  The  following 
has,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  been 
made  public  in  the  memoir  before  us. 
It  is  an  answer  from  Buonaparte  to  an 
application  made  to  him  by  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  about  four  months  after 
his  unfortunate  brother's  abortive  in- 
surrection : — 


c< 


Copy  of  the  First  ConsuTs  Answer  to  my 
Memoir  of  the  \3th  Nivote,  am,  12, 
(Dec.  13,  \B03,)  delivered  to  me  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  27  Nivoie,  same  year, 

^  Le  Premier  Consul  a  la  avec  la  plue^ 
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grande  attention,  la  memoire   qui  lul  a 
^td  adress^  par  M.  Emmet  le  18  Nivoac. 

**  II  desire  qne  les  Iilaiidais  L-iiis  »oy- 
cnt  bien  convain9U8  qne  son  intention  est 
d*assurer  I'independance  de  l*Irlande,  et 
de  donner  protection  enti^re  et  affiance  k 
tons  ceux  d*entre  eux  qui  prendront  part 
k  l*expedition,  ou  qui  se  joindront  aux 
arrodea  Fran^aisea. 

**Le  Gouvcrnemcnt  Fran^ais  no  pent 
faire  aucune  proclamation  avant  d'avoir 
iouchd  le  territoire  Irlandais.  Mais  lo 
gdndral  qui  commandcra  I'expcdition  sera 
muni  de  lettres  sceildes,  par  Icsquelles  le 
Premier  Consul  declarera  qu'il  ne  fera 
pas  le  palx  avec  TAnglcterre,  sans  stipu- 
ler  pour  rindepcndancc  de  rirlandc,  dans  lo 
cas,  ccpcndant,  oiil'armde  uuraitdl^juinte 
par  un  corps  considerable  d'Irlanduis  Unis. 

"  L*Irlando  sera  en  tout  traitf^'C  comme 
Ta  iU  l*Am<5riquc  dans  la  guerre  passde. 

"  Tout  individu  qui  s'embarquera  avec 
Tarmde  Franyaise  destindc  pour  I'cxpedi- 
tion^  sera  commission^  comme  Fran^ais, 
•*il  ^tait  arretd,  quUl  ne  soit  pas  traiUS 
comme  prisonnier  Anglais. 

"Tout  corps  formd  au  nom  des  Ir- 
landais Unis  sera  consider^  comme  faisant 
parti  de  Tarmt-e  FrAn9aise.  Enfin,  si 
I'expedition  ne  reussissalt  pas  et  que  les 
Irlandais  fussent  obllg^  de  reveuir  en 
France,  la  France  entretiendra  un  certain 
nombre  de  brigades  Irlandaises,  et  fera 
des  pensions,  ^  tout  individu  qui  aurait  fait 
parte  du  goavcmcment  ou  des  antoritds  du 
pays. 

"Les  pensions  pourraient  4t4  assimi- 
l^es  k  celies  qui  sent  accorddes  en  Franco 
aux  titnlaires  de  grade  ou  d*emplois  cor- 
respondant,  qui  ne  sont  pas  en  activity. 

"  Le  Premier  Consul  desire  quMl  se 
forme  uu  comltd  d*Irlandais  Unis.  II  ne 
Toit  pas  d'inconvenieut  k  ce  que  les  mem- 
bres  dc  ce  comity  fassent  des  proclama- 
tions, et  instrnissent  leurs  compatriotes 
de  I'dtat  de  choses. 

"Ces  proclamations  seront  inscrdes 
dans  TArgus  et  dans  les  differens  jour- 
Dan  z  de  r Europe,  ^  fin  d*eclairer  les  Ir- 
landais, for  la  parti  qu'ils  ont  k  suivre,  et 
•or  les  esperances  quMls  doivent  con9e- 
Toir.  Si  la  comit6  veut  faire  un  relation 
des  actes  de  tyrannie  exercdes  contre 
rirlande  par  la  Gouvernement  Anglais, 
on  I'inserera  dans  le  Monitenr." 

'*  Tiie  preceding  copy,  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  note,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
T.  A.  Emmet.  '  The  foregoing  is  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  First  Con8ul*s  answer  to 
my  memoir ;  and  in  con&equcncc  of  my 
quitting  Europe  for  America,  I  leave  this 
copy  in  the  hands  of  John  Sweetman. 

(Signed)      *  TuoMis  Addis  Emmet.' 

•♦  Paru,  S*pt.  2, 1804." 


Such  were  the  men  to  wards  whom 
the  government  were  not  safficiently 
iDdulgent,  and  against  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  practised  the  most  grinding 
tyranny,  because,  during  the  war,  they 
detajned  them  in  prison,  while  they 
spared  their  lives  I  We  ask,  is  there 
a  country  under  heaven  in  which  such 
indulgence  would  be  extended  to  such 
offenders  ? 

Mr.  Madden  makes  a  great  com- 
plaint against  the  employment  of  spies 
and  informers.  Very  inconvenient  gea- 
tr^  they  were,  no  doubt,  to  those  whose 
misdeeds  they  miffht  reveal,  and  who 
would  have  been  nr  better  pleased  had 
the  conspiracy  been  suffered  to  mature 
and  ripen,  until  it  produced  its  proper 
fruit — massacre  and  revolution.  Bat 
we  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  what 
other  means  the  traitors  could  have  been 
brought  to  justice  ?  Has  Mr.  Madden 
any  thing  to  say  against  the  substantial 
truth  of  their  averments?  Miscre- 
ants some  of  them  may  have  been,  and 
very  patriotic  miscreants  they  would 
continue  to  be,  if  they  only  kept  the 
treasonable  counsels  of  which  they 
were  cognizant  to  themselves.  But 
the  instant  they  profess  a  readiness  to 
put  the  government  in  possession  of  a 
formidaole  combination  for  the  over- 
throw of  all  lawful  authority,  and  for 
erecting  an  independent  republic  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  British  constitution  in 
Ireland,  no  language  is  too  foul  to 
mark  the  reprobation  of  the  high- 
minded  individuals  whom  they  compro- 
mise by  their  disclosures,  and  notning 
IS  left  undone  to  nsake  th«n  the  objects 
of  popular  execration.  That  many  of 
these  wretched  men  fell  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
the  most  indubitable  proof.  The  vo- 
lumes before  us  contam  an  account  of 
the  disappearance  of  Newel,  *'  magnus 
conjuratoribus  timor,'*whowas  inveigled 
from  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  assassi- 
nated in  the  North  of  Ireland,  not  (kt, 
we  believe,  from  Carrickfergus.  The 
truth  is,  that,  such  was  the  dread  in- 
spired by  the  United  Irishmen,  very  few 
could  be  found  to  come  forward  against 
them ;  and  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
explosion,  government  were  without 
the  legal  proofs,  by  which  their  guilt 
could  be  brought  home  to  the  traitors. 
Every  one  knew  that  a  tremendous 
convulsion  was  at  hand ;  but  no  loyal 
man  could  say,  of  any  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, <'thoa  art  th*  man."    8iSi 
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were  the  circumstances  under  vhich 
government  availed  themselves  of  the 
fcervices  of  individuals,  who  could  not 
indeed  be  described  as  '*  sans  tache  et 
sans  raproche,"  but  by  whom  informa- 
tion was  given  which  enabled  them  to 
snatch  the  torch  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  incendiary,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  fire  the  train, 
which  would  have  buried  society  in 
ruins.  Nowcndcrthat  Oliver  Bond  and 
others  should  have  been  very  angry  with 
such  men  as  Bird,  and  Newel,  and 
Reynolds!  Oh  I  the  naughty  informers  I 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  Mr. 
Madden's  anger  against  them  is  for 
telling  the  truth  ;  for  stating  thatf 
then,  when  it  could  be  available  for  the 
public  safety,  which  he  himself  states 
now,  when  no  object  can  be  answered 
by  it,  but  the  glorification  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  holding  them  up  as  an 
example  of  incorruptible  patriotism  to 
all  succeeding  times. 

Neilson  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian  clergyman,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. He  entered  into  business  in 
Belfast,  and  was  a  prospering  mer- 
chant, at  the  time  when  so  many  wiser 
men  became  infected  with  the  epidemic 
republicanism  of  the  day.  Politics 
soon  became  an  engrossing  occupation, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  affairs. 
He  became  the  proprietor  and  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  Union  Star,  long 
the  principal  organ  of  the  northern 
united  Irishmen,  of  which  body  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members.  Poor 
JTellow,  he  was,  we  believe,  sincere — 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  embarked  his  substance,  and  for 
which  he  risked  his  life,  was  irrespec- 
tive>  we  are  disposed  to  think,  of  any 
personal  objects.  If  all  were  known. 
It  would,  we  fancy,  be  found  that  sub- 
sequent experience  made  him  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man ;  but  of  his  real  his- 
tory, little  can  be  learned  from  such  a 
biographer  as  Mr.  Madden,  whose 
regard  for  the  man  is  always  propor- 
tioned to,  and  arises  out  of,  his  admi- 
ration of  the  traitor ;  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  disparage  and  vilify  the 
objects  of  his  tender  patriotic  solici- 
tude, whenever  they  give  evidence  of 
any  better  spirit  or  sounder  judgment 
than  that  for  which  they  are  bepraised. 
Writing  from  Fort  George  to  his  wife, 
Sn  the  year  1799,  Neilson  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  with  respect  to  the 
then  projected  legislative  union : — 


"  I  see  a  union  is  determined  on  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  cannot  be  injurious ;  and  I  can 
see  no  injury  the  country  will  sustain 
from  it  politically.  So  decidedly  am  I 
of  this  opinion,  that  I  would  purchase 
or  rent  land  in  Ireland  at  this  moment 
in  preference  to  any  country  on  earth, 
had  I  it  in  my  power.  Many  persons, 
however,  of  great  knowledge,  differ 
from  me  on  this  subject,  but  time  will 
show  who  is  right.  You  will  say  this  is 
a  point  with  which  you  have  no  concern. 
Very  true.  But  as  I  know  it  will  make 
a  bustle  with  you,  I  wish  you  to  be  in 
possession  of  my  opinion,  in  order  that 
any  person  may  have  it,  who  thinks  it 
worth  the  asking  for.  If  I  had  possessed 
the  means,  I  would  have  published  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  in  a  short, 
nervous  pamphlet ;  so  deeply  am  I  im- 
pressed with  its  national  utility.  In 
spite  of  fate,  in  spite  of  persecution,  and 
in  spite  even  of  mgratitude  itself,  I  find 
Ireland  will  be  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, 
go  where  I  will. ' 

Such  was  Neilson's  opinion  of  that 
measure  which  is  now  cried  out  against 
as  the  most  ruinous  that  could  be 
devised,  and  as  the  crowning  injustice 
of  England  towards  Ireland.  An4 
upon  this,  what  does  Mr.  Madden 
say?  He  accuses  this  poor  man  of 
deliberate  falsehood  ;  of  professing  an 
opinion  which  he  did  not,  in  reality, 
entertain  I  The  following  is  the  note 
which  he  appends  to  the  passage  above 
quoted : — 

"  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraph,  if  really  entertained  by  the 
writer,  would  imply  either  an  Extraor- 
dinary degree  of  mconsistency,  or  of 
sagacity,  that  looked  to  the  very  distant 
and  possible  results  of  that  measure  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.  The 
sincerity  of  the  opinion,  however,  is 
very  problematical.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  new-born  zeal  for  a  union 
with  England  with  his  previous  efforts  to 
effect  a  separation,  especially  when  we 
find  the  same  principles  on  which  he 
started  in  1791,  avowed  in  one  of  his 
letters  in  18(X2.  Perhaps  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  will  be  found  in  the  garrison 
regulation,  which  submitted  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  state  prisoners  to  the 
mspection  of  the  governor  and  the  secre« 
Ury  of  state.— S.  R.  M." 

We  ask  the  reader,  whether,  upon 
any  one  of  the  suppositions  here  put 
forward,  Neilson  could  be  cwis^^tfst^ 
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an  honest  man  ?  Upon  one  of  them* 
even  his  sanity  might  be  questioned. 
That  he  should  advocate^  or  rather 
express  himself  favourably,  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  then  in  embryo,  and 
that,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  wife* 
because  he  saw  in  it  the  seeds  of  future 
dismemberment,  through  which  might 
be  accomplished  the  independence  of 
Ireland — this  may  be  a  notion  very 
worthy  of  Mr.  Madden  to  entertain, 
but  which  can  only  provoke  the  quiet 
smile  of  every  more  rational  observer. 
And  that  he  should  have  written 
falsely,  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying 
the  governor,  or  in  the  hope  that  his 
pretended  sentiments  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  government,  by  whom 
they  might  be  favourably  regarded, 
and  procure  for  him  some  additional 
indulgence — this  presents  the  state 
prisoner  in  a  point  of  view  still  more 
contemptible  and  degrading,  as  telling 
a  lie,  and  yet  telling  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  chances  were  one  hundred  to 
one  it  never  could  answer  its  intended 
object ;  and  thcU,  while  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  write  on  the  subject 
'directly  to  his  old  friend.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  of  whom  he  had  at  one  time 
been  a  strenuous  supporter  at  con- 
tested elections,  and  to  whose  remem- 
brance of  his  early  services,  we  can- 
not help,  in  part,  at  least,  attributing 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Madden 
deals  with  the  characters  of  the  men 
for  whom  he  professes  such  ardent 
admiration  I  As  long  as  they  continue 
high-fliers  on  the  road  of  treason,  no 
eulogy  can  be  too  extravagant.  They 
are  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world ; 
martyrs  to  a  most  glorious  cause. 
But  as  soon  as  ever  any  symptom  of 
hesitancy  manifests  itself,  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had 
begun  to  be  distrustful  of  the  views 
which,  in  the  over-sanguine  tempera- 
ment of  youth,  they  had  been  led  in- 
cautiously to  entertain,  all  his  respect 
for  them  vanishes,  and  they  become 
capable  in  his  eyes,  not  only  of  conduct 
the  most  idiotic,  but  of  falsehood,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  despicable 
and  the  most  revolting. 

That  Neilson  entertained  misgivings 
respecting  the  soundness  of  his  early 
views,  appears,  we  think,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  we  extract  from 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  in  the  year 
1802:-. 


"  To  my  imprisonment  I  owe  the  full 
conviction  that  all  human  wisdom  \sfoOtf 
and  vanity,  and  that  there  is  no  happi- 
ness but  in  virtue ;  no  rest,  but  in  the 
grave, 

**  The  opinions  which  I  hold,  and  the 
principles  tor  which  I  have  suffered,  are 
at  present  out  of  voe|ne  and  onfa^hion- 
able ;  and  many,  I  know,  will  despair 
of  their  success.  If  they  are  wrong, 
they  should  not  succeed ;  and  if  they 
are  right,  they  must  and  will  succeed ; 
for  it  is  God  who  rules  the  world.  Re- 
member me  in  the  most  ^ectionate 
manner  to  my  mother  and  sisters,  to 
your  father  and  mother,  and  in  general 
to  all  my  friends  and  relations.  Give 
my  love  to  my  children.  May  the 
Almightv  bless  and  preserve  you  all,  is 
the  hourly  prayer  of  your  affectionate, 

••  S.  N." 

He  was,  we  believe,  wholly  guiltless 
of  the  treachery  which  Mr.  Moore 
more  than  insinuates  against  him  in 
his  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
That  his  want  of  cantion  may  have  led 
to  the  apprehension  of  that  unhappy 
nobleman,  may,  indeed,  be  true ;  but 
on  the  very  evening  following  hb  cap- 
ture, he  bad  planned  the  storming  of 
Newgate,  for  the  purpose  of  efifecting 
his  enlargement ;  and  his  reckless 
boldness  in  reconnoitering  the  prison, 
for  the  better  accomplishment  of  this 
design,  led  to  his  own  seizure,  and 
very  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
vain,  rash,  unguarded,  indiscreet,  bat 
not  capable  of  the  deliberate  treachery, 
under  the  imputation  of  which  his 
character  long  suffered  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the 
Union. 

Nor  can  we  part  with  this  poor 
fellow,  without  giving  a  touch  of  his 
domestic  character  that  is  very  endear- 
ing.  He  desired,  earnestly,  the  pre- 
sence of  his  son,  a  youth  of  tender 
years,  to  solace  him  in  his  confinement. 
The  boy  arrived,  and  the  question  then 
was,  how  he  was  to  be  supported? 
That  difiiculty  Neilson  obyiated  on 
this  wise : — 

**  His  expense  I  cover  in  this  war — 
we  are  allowed  somewhat  more  tbaa 
four  glasses  (about  two-thirds  of  a  pint) 
of  wine  every  day  at  dinner ;  this  I  save, 
and  sell  privately  to  some  of  the  pri- 
soners, at  3s.  6d.  per  bottle,  which  pavs 
for  his  diet,  having  agreed  for  it  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  £lS  per  annum.  The 
first  quarter  will  be  due  on  the  23d  of 
this  month.    I  will  by  that  tfane  hare  M 
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mach  due  to  me  as  will  pay  for  it.  I 
qon't  Feel  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  this  privation  ;  and  though  it  looks 
a  little  awkward  to  sit  at  table  while 
others  are  taking  their  glass,  yet  my  fel- 
low-prisoners cannot  but  esteem  me  tho 
more  for  the  motive ;  indeed  I  feel  a  good 
deal  pinched  about  the  usual  expenses  of 
mending,  washing,  paper,  quills,  &c. 
&c.,  not  having,  at  present,  a  crown  in 
the  world.  But  then  I  do  not  owe  a  far- 
thing to  any  person,  and  I  have  learned 
to  make  a  little  go  very  far.  If  my  libe- 
ration w^ere  once  accomplished,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  bein?  soon  out  of  these 
difficulties,  provided  my  health  conti- 
nues. Whenever  I  turn  my  eyes  to  this 
subject,  my  feelings  are  all  for  you,  not 
for  myself. 

The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 

?erald  was  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
JnioDy  which  it  never  recovered.  For 
thaty  traitors  of  every  grade  have  never 
ceased  to  execrate  the  memory  of  the 
late  Major  Sirr ;  as  he  it  was,  to  whose 
vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  govern- 
ment were  indebted  for  that  service. 
Mr.  Madden,  of  course,  is  unsparing 
in  his  vituperation  of  him.  But,  it  is 
Tery  remarkable,  that  by  no  one  of  the 
state  prisoners,  with  many  of  whom  he 
was  2umost  constantly  in  contact,  is 
any  complaint  made,  which  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
monster  which  he  is  described.  On 
the  contrary,  they  all  acknowledge, 
that,  as  prisoners,  they  were  treated 
with  lenity  and  consideration.  Mr. 
Madden  takes  the  speech  of  counsel  in 
the  case  of  **  Hevey  versus  Sirr,"  as 
damning  evidence  of  the  major's  de- 
linquency. This  is  sufficiently  absurd ; 
but  he  does  not  state,  perhaps  he  did 
not  know  that  Hevey  subsequently 
acknowledge  the  major  as  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  that  he  was  a  pensioner 
upon  his  bounty  at  the  very  time  when 
Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  repeating  all  Curran*s 
exaggerated  statements  to  his  preju- 
dice, in  the  debate  on  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin  inquiry.  The  poor  man  died, 
we  believe,  about  a  week  after. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's death,  many  rumours  were 
abroad,  to  some  of  which  it  would  be 
very  painful  for  us  to  allude.  One 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  he  did  not 
die  of  his  wounds.  Another  thing 
may  be  considered  almost  certain,  viz., 
that  had  he  not  died  when  he  did,  he 
rnuft  very  soon  have  fallen  by  the  hand 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  132. 


of  the  public  executioner.  That  his  fa- 
mily were  spared  the  ignominy  of  such 
an  endi  may,  in  the  painful  predica- 
ment to  which  he  was  reduced,  have 
been  felt  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
His  aunt.  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy,  had 
an  interview  of  some  hours  with  him, 
during  which  she  and  the  unhappy 
nobleman  were  alone,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  his  death.  Of  this  inter- 
view Mr.  Madden  thus  writes,  on  the 
authority,  he  says,  of  a  person  of  rank 
and  consideration  :— 

*'  When  Lady  Lotusa  Conolly  received 
the  intelligence  that  her  nephew,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  dying,she  applied 
to  Lord  Camden  for  leave  to  see  him ; 
Lord  Camden  displayed  the  most  callous 
indifference  to  her  misery,  while,  on  a 
similar  application  to  Lord  Clare,  he 
showed  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
delicacy  of  character.  Lord  Camden 
was  a  man  with  the  fibres  of  feeling  as 
insensible  as  the  fibres  of  intellect,  to 
external  objects ;  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
Lord  Clare  behaved  like  a  man  of  feel- 
ing and  generosity  on  that  occasion. 

"  Ladv  Louisa  Conolly,  having  her 
niece,  Miss  Emily  Napier,  with  her,  went, 
to  Lord  Camden,  and  prayed  him  long 
and  earnestly,  in  vain,  to  let  her  visit 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  his  prison. 
When  she  came  back  to  her  carriage,  she 
said,  with  a  violence  of  feeling  the  more 
remarkable  from  its  contrast  with  the 
sedate  and  tranquil  dignity  which  be- 
longed to  her  character,  *  I,  who  never 
before  kneeled  to  aught  but  my  God, 

f  revelled  at  that  man's  feet  in  vain  V 
rom  the  Castle  she  drove  to  Lord 
Clare's  house.  He  was  at  dinner;  it 
was  a  sort  of  a  cabinet  dinner,  but  he 
came  out  ihstantly  to  her  carriage,  hav- 
ing his  napkin  in  his  hand.  She  asked 
him  for  an  order  to  see  Lord  £dward« 
He  said  he  *  could  not  give  her  one,  it 
had  been  so  settled,'  but  seeing  the 
strong  emotion  excited  by  this  answer, 
he  added  abruptly,  *  but  I  can  eo  with 
you,  and  let  you  into  the  iail;'  then 
jumping  into  the  carriage,  having  his 
napkin  still  in  his  hand,  he  drove  to  tho 
jail,  introduced  her,  and,  after  some 
time,  came  out  to  Miss  Napier,  and  said 
'  Lady  Louisa  will  be  a  long  time,  it  ia 
not  fitting  you  should  remain  here;  I 
will  stop  with  her  ;'  and  then,  placing  a 
police  officer  behind  the  carriage  to  pro- 
tect it,  he  sent  Miss  Napier  home,  retii-ed 
to  the  outer  room  of  Lord    Edward's 

E risen,  and  remained  for  three  or  four 
ours,  waiting  Lady  Louisa's  time  of 
departure." 

The  language  of  this  document  is 
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quite  sufficient  to  stamp  upon  it  the 
Talue  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Can  any 
gentleman,  for  one  moment,  believe 
that  Lord  Camden  covld  have  acted  in 
the  manner  described?  If  there  be 
such  a  one,  he  must  be  one  tcko  would 
himself  so  act  under  such  ctrcum- 
atances.  The  plain  facts  were  these  :— ^ 
The  lord  lieutenant  told  Lady  Louisa 
that  the  priv}*  council  had  come  to  a 
resolution  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  comply  with  her  request. 
This  he  conveyed  with  every  feeling  of 
sympathy,  and  in  language  the  gentlest 
and  the  most  respectful ;  and  he  then 
referred  her  to  Lord  Clare.  We  be* 
lieve  the  writer  is  perfectly  correct  in 
his  statement  of  what  subsequently  oc* 
curred,  when  the  latter  nobleman  was 
applied  to.  The  afflicted  lady  did  not 
aft'ect  to  think  that  her  nephew  was 
dying  ;  she  desired,  she  said,  chiefly,  to 
oonfer  with  him  respecting  his  defence. 
What  the  precise  import  of  the  commU' 
nicutions  were,  which  passed  between 
them  during  their  long  and  pi  ivate  inter- 
view, has  not  transpired ;  and  it  were, 
perhaps,  better  for  all  parties  that  they 
should  be  buried  in  a  charitable  obli- 
vion. 

Of  Lord  Clare  we  will  not  permit 
ourselves  to  say  much  at  present,  as  we 
hope,  in  a  subsequent  number,  to  do 
justice  to  his  character,  when  he  comes 
to  take  his  place,  as  shortly,  we  trusty 
he  will  do,  m  the  gallery  of  illustrious 
Irishmen.  But  tnis  much  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  declare,  that  to  his 
firmness  and  determination,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  loyal  party  in  this  country 
were  indebted  for  the  timely  and  effec- 
tual suppression  of  the  late  rebellion. 
By  the  prompt  arrest  and  the  summary 
disposal  of  the  few  leaders  who  were 
capitally  convicted,  he  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  disaifected,  by  which 
the  right  arm  of  treason  became  para- 
lysed. The  penetrating  vigour  of  his 
intellect  enabled  him  to  see  with  an 
almost  intuitive  sagacity  into  their  de- 
signs ;  and  the  manly  and  intelligible 
course  of  action  upon  which  he  resolv- 
ed, avoiding  alike  the  extremes  of  a 
maudlin  sentimentalism  and  a  ruthless 
severity,  was  just  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  crisis,  and  the  only  one 
by  which  the  machinations  of  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  could  have  been  defeated 
without  shedding  an  ocean  of  blood. 
This,  we  know,  is  not  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Madden,  and  of  a  vast  number  of 


unexecuted  patriots  who  have  survived 
these  disastrous  times  ;  but  they,  them- 
selves, are  living  evidences  of  the  cle- 
mency of  that  abused  executive  which 
they  attempt  to  disparage  by  their  ca- 
lumnious misrepresentations. 

When  Arthur  O'Connor  visited 
this  country,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  do  in  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging his  affairs,  he  was  present 
at  some  of  O'ConnelKs  gatherings. 
Dining  with  a  fViend  on  the  day  of 
one  of  these  meetings,  he  admitted 
the  great  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  country  during  bis 
absence.  *'  You  have,"  he  said,  *'  better 
houses,  the  people  are  better  clothed 
and  fed ;  in  all  the  material  of  pros- 
perity you  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
what  you  were ; — but,  my  dear  sir, 
the  miud  of  the  country, — how  sadly 
is  that  deteriorated!  Where  is  now 
the  spirit,  and  the  energy,  and  the  in- 
telligence, which  marked  the  public 
proceedings  in  my  day?  Where? 
Any  where  and  every  where  rather 
than  in  The  Repeal  Association."  It 
certainly  was  not  to  be  found  there* 
The  mind  of  the  countrv  has  now 
better  employment.  If  the  expatri- 
ated rebel  would  And  it,  he  should 
have  looked  for  it  at  the  bar,  in  the 
church,  in  the  medical  profession, 
amongst  the  race  of  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive country  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, who  bless  God  for  the  ei\)oy- 
ment  of  that  equal  oonstitutional  U- 
berty,  under  the  protection  of  which 
they  can  prosecute  their  lawful  indus- 
try, or  eigoy  their  honourable  inde- 
pendence. We  would  have  supposed 
that  Arthur  O'Connor^s  common 
sense  would  have  taught  him  the  dif- 
ference between  agitators  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  those  who  flourished 
when  he  was  an  active  political  cha- 
racter in  Ireland.  Then,  men  of 
education  an()  intellect  were  to  be 
found  struggling  for  the  attainment 
of  those  visionary  ol^ecta  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  he  iropractioable 
and  vain.  Now  all  such  purt\iita  are 
abandoned  to  a  few  designing  knaves 
and  the  ignoble  vulgar.  The  dutem- 
per  is  now  passing  off  at  the  extremi- 
ties, which  formerly  attacked  the  more 
noble  members.  O'Connell  repre- 
sents, in  his  own  person,  a  forty-hone 
power  of  fraud  and  cunning,  ont  of 
which  Ave  hundred  vilUgo  attoraeyt 
might  be  furnished.    He  ia  f^onm. 
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by  the  co-operation  of  the  Romish 
prii'Sts,  who  have^  indeed,  entered  with 
a  degree  of  heartiness  and  zeal  into 
the  designs  of  the  agitator,  greater 
than  his  mercenary  purposes  require  ; 
and  by  whom  he  has  been  frequently 
alarmed  lest  they  should  make  the  cal- 
dron^ which  he  only  requires  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  boiling  point,  boil  over. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  fishing  pro- 
fitably in  troubled  waters;  but  well 
the  old  deceiver  knows,  that  when 
they  are  agitated  by  hurricane  vio- 
lence there  can  be  little  pastime,  while 
there  is  much  danger.  But  let  U8 
present  our  readers  with  a  brief  and 
graphic  sketch,  by  a  recent  German 
visitor,  of  the  libsral  school,  of  one 
of  those  assemblies  in  which  poor 
Arthur  O*  Connor  saw  nothing  but  a 
contrast  to  those  with  which,  in  the 
more  stirring  period  preceding  179d> 
he  had  been  acquainted.  Thus  writes 
M.  kohl  :^ 

*'  It  was  one  of  the  common  repeal 
meetings,  which  O'Conncll   frequently 
calls  together  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fire  of  agitation  among  the  people,  and 
took  place  in  a  room  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change in  Dublin.     Although  I  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  found  the  room 
fbll  to  suffocation.     The  assembly  con- 
sisted, to  judge  by  their  exterior,  al- 
most entirely  of  Kerry  men,  and  Clare 
and  Kildare  men,  such  as  I  bad  observed 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  dressed  in 
their  peculiar  garb  of  rags.     To  ray 
surprise,   1  saw  but   few  whole  coats, 
and  but  few  such  people  as  we  should 
call  respectable  and  substantial  citizens. 
They  all  stood   and    sat  on    benches, 
ranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  round  the 
room.     At  the  table,  in  the  middle,  sat 
some  writers  and   reporttrs.      A  gal- 
lery, which  was  raised  above  the  heads 
of  the  rest,  was  filled  with  women,  boys, 
and  girls.     I  perceived  that  there  was 
some  room  at  the  centre  table,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  way  to  it.     In- 
stantly a  number  of  arms  were  ready 
with  their  kind  a-ssistance,  and  at  last  I 
was  lifted  and  handed  over  the  heads 
of  the  people,  and  over  the  railing  which 
surrounded  the  table,  from  which  I  safe- 
ly descended.     Rags  and  tatters  hung 
over  the  railings  on  every  side,  for  torn 
clothes  were  almost  the  universal  uni- 
form of  the  emerald  legion.     I  do  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  insulting  or  of- 
fensive,  nor  would   1  speak   with   any 
hard-heartedness  or  want  of   compas- 
sion of  the  poor  fellows  who  could  pro- 
cure no  better  uniform  than  rags  for 
the  solemn  assembly  of  the  repealers ; 
but  I  wish  only  to  impress  upon  my 


readers  the  fact,  that  most 
nell's  rep(!aling  friends  who 
here  in  public  wore  tattered 
The  next  morning,  however, 
the  public  newspapers,  that  * 
meeting  of  yesterday  was 
spectably  attended.'  "' 


of  O'Con- 
appeared 

garments. 

I  read  in 

the  repeal 
very  re- 


Such  is  a   sample  of  the  canaille 
gatherings  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  powerful  press,   O'Connell    haai 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  so  much  mis- 
chief.    All  the  rank,  all  the  property, 
all  the  respectability  of  the  country, 
with  exceptions   so  inconsiderable  as 
only  to  establish  the  ruje,  are  on  the 
other  side.     In  one  respect,  indeed^ 
the  present  movement    differs    from 
that  of  1798.      The  Romish  priest- 
hood did    not,  at  the   latter   period, 
make  themselves  conspicuous  9s  dis- 
turbers.    Where  they  did  appear  con- 
spicuously, they  rather    appeared   to 
discountenance    than     to    encourage 
those  who  were  labouring  to  mislead 
the  people.     Now  they  are,  heart  and 
soul,  identified  with  tne  cause  of  re- 
peal.    They  are,  of  all  classes,  those 
who    have  thrown    themselves   most 
prominently  forward ;    and    made    it 
clearly  manifest    that    every   power, 
every  faculty,  and  every  particle  of 
influence  which  tbey  possess,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  an  ob- 
ject, compared  with  which  all  other 
objects  are,  in  their  regards,  but  mean 
and  worthless ;     an  object  which,  if 
once  attained,  all  other  objects  which 
they    could    desire    must    be    easily 
brought  within  their  reach.     In  1798 
Maynooth  had  been  too  short  a  time 
established    to    produce    its     proper 
fruits — a  vulgar,    bigoted,    agitating 
clergy.     Thanks  to  the  munificent  li- 
berality of  the  government,  that  ia 
not  now  the  case.     Instead  of  leaving 
the  Romish  system  to  crumble  away 
under    those    influences  which,  in   a 
country  like  ours,  must  have  ensured 
its  gradual  decay,  by  means  of  a  state 
endowment  it  has  been  bttckramed,  as 
it  were,  into  an  unnatural  erectness 
and  vigour  ;  and  we  see,  accordingly, 
a  race  of  demagogue  priests,  who  arQ 
well  qualified  to  second  0*Connell  id 
all  his  designs,  and  by  whom  the  people 
will  be  drilled  into  a  subordination  to 
his  views  and  purposes,  which  may  en- 
able him  to  inflict  upon  his  country 
incalculable  evils. 

The  government  have  at  length 
aroused  themselves.  By  one  bold  act 
of  vigour,  the  career  of  the  xnjNuUavit 
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incendiary  has  been  arrested.*     Will 
this  be  followed  up?     Have  the  go- 
vernment, "  screwed  their  courage  to 
the   sticking  place?"     These  are  the 
questions  which  are  anxiously  asked  by 
every  man  of  worth  and  respectability, 
whose  indignation  was  moved,  that  so 
great  a  license  has  been  hitherto  given 
to   the   public  disturber.     "  The  go- 
vernment   will    not  persevere ;    they 
dare   not  I     We   are    eight   millions  1 
We  defy  them  1     Remember  the  con- 
cessions in  1829 — remember  the  physi- 
cal-force demonstrations  which  extorted 
the    reform  bill  from  the  House  of 
Lords  !'*     Such  is  the  answer  which 
the  question  receives  from  O'ConncU's 
partizans,  who  seem  filled  with  confi- 
dence, that  even  still  the  prosecutions 
will  be  abandoned.     We  possess  far 
too  little  of  the  confidence  of  any  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  state,  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  solution  of  a  difficulty* 
respecting  which  the  minds  of  men  are 
80  much  divided.  But  while  we  may  not 
say,  what  will,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
woat  oughtf  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  at  the  present  very  appal- 
ling crisis. 

We  think,  then,  that  they  are  riglit 
in  trying  whether  the  agitation  with 
which  they  have  at  length  resolved  to 
grapple,  can  be  put  down  by  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  law.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  coming 
trials,  they  will  succeed.  Their  case 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  one ;  and  we 
have  no  fears  that  a  jury  may  not  be 
found  in  Dublin,  who  will  return  a 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence. 
But*  supposing  a    conviction — what. 


then?     Fine  and  imprisonment?     Bat 
the  fine  will  be  paid  out  of  *'  the  Rent!" 
and  0*Connell  has  already  a  certificate 
of  health  in  his  pocket,  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  any  legal  tri- 
bunal to  inflict  upon  him  a  long  con- 
finement.    No  matter.     A  conviction 
will  still  tell  heavily  against  his  cause ; 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  precipitate 
the  dissolution  of  the  poor  old  incen- 
diary himself,  if  we  could  once  see  an 
end  to  repeal  agitation.     But,  suppose 
there  should  be  no  conviction, — every 
thing    leads  us  to  suppose  that  tAat 
case  has  been  fully  provided  for  ;  and 
as  surely  as  the  authorities  exhibit  a 
vigour  and  a  resolution  equal  to  the 
crisis,   so  surely  will  the   difficulties 
vanish  which  have  hitherto  caused  them 
to  regard,  as  an  almost  hopeless  task, 
the  safe  and  the  constitutional  ^vern- 
ment  of  Ireland.     Coquet   with  the 
disturbers,   and    you    but    provoke ; 
grapple  with  them,  and  you  put  them 
down.    Use  the  honied  accents  of  con- 
ciliation towards  them,  and  they  are 
met  by  a  scornful  and  derisive  smile ; 
speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  will 
make  itself  be  heard,   and  presently 
their  empty  vapourings  are  made  mani- 
fest, and  they  become  as  contemptible 
as  they  would  have  been  dangerous,  if 
neglected.     In  truth,  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  the  policy,  which  should  be 
at  present  pursued,  is  contained  in  the 
following  lines,  which  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  statesmen  :.r^ 


"  Gently  strnlce  tbe  Ukgrj  nettle. 
And  it  Btlvga  jrott  for  yoar  piiiu ; 
Gnisp  It  like  n  mail  of  mettle. 
And  anhurt  your  hand  remaina.** 


•  The  following  very  forcible  writing  appeared  in  the"  Warder"  of  the  11th  of 
November.  It  describes  the  appearance  of  O'Connell,  when  called  upon  to  plead 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  the  indictment,  charging  him  and  others  with  a  con* 
spiracy,  &c. : — 

**  There  stood  Daniel  0*Connell  I  At  last  hunted  down  I — ^grimly  confronted 
with  his  ancient,  long  evaded  foe — the  law.  There  stood  tl\e  breathings  imperso- 
nation of  the  dark,  wild  spirit,  which  has  for  ages  lain  in  the  bosom  of  Ireland,  a 
living  curse  and  agony !  There  stood  the  representative  of  four-million  power  of 
human  force  I  Tremendous  prodigy !  Snared  in  the  subtile  tackle  of  the  law.  There 
stood,  in  vbible  presence  as  it  were,  by  necromantic  compulsion  evoked  and  revealed, 
the  evil  genius — ^the  terrible,  inexplicable  night-mare  of  England  !  Was  there  one 
man  in  that  crowded  court,  who  did  not  feel,  that  when  O'Connell  presented  himself 
there,  it  was  a  moment  full  of  awe,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  tremendous  conse* 
quences  ?  Was  there  one  man  there  who  did  not  know,  that  in  the  scene  before  him 
he  was  beholding  history  ?  We  speak  not  of  the  lesser  fry  that  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  stranded  Leviathan  ;  but,  lest  the  sublime  should  want  its  grain  of  the  ridi- 
culous— lest  the  monkey  should  be  even  for  a  moment  altogether  lost  to  the  tiger, 
we  have  poor  Tom  Steele,  without  counsel,  conducting  his  own  defence,  with  mudi 
enthusiasm  and  courageous  crasiness.  A  strange,  incongruous  burlesque,  which 
however,  cannot  essentially  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  (for  ii  is  real,) 
and  which  serves  only,  bv  contrast,  to  deepen  and  darken  the  grander  and  grimmtr 
characters  of  the  scenes'' 
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We  say  it  thankfullyy  we  have  as  yet 
no  feuilleton  in  England.  We  do  not 
draw  a  line  across  our  newspaper  co- 
lumns; the  upper  portion  devoted  to 
the  serious  news,  the  grave  discussions, 
the  important  events  of  Europe — the 
lower  yielded  up  to  a  hasty  criticism 
or  scandalous  story,  making  of  the 
journal  a  very  mermaid,  with  a  fair 
head  and  foul  termination.  The  feuil- 
leton has  not  invaded  our  literature^ 
to  inspire  dread  of  its  decline-;  it  does 
not  stare  us  in  the  face,  like  a  malady 
under  its  several  forms ;  either  as  the 
weakness  which  breaks  down  a  sane 
constitution,  or  a  vile  disease,  showing 
its  blots  and  stains  in  the  glare  of  mid- 
day, so  that  the  same  page,  divided  for 
the  purpose,  may  minister  to  the  pa- 
rent's studies,  and  darken  the  mind  of 
his  young  daughter.  It  is  only  of  late 
Tears,  that  the  feuilleton  has  attained 
Its  increased  vogue,  even  through  its 
defects  ;  less  obtrusive,  and  more  im- 
portant formerly,  it  was  the  medium  of 
sounder  criticbm — it  did  not  admit 
nine  volumes  of  a  novel  to  **  drag  their 
slow  length  along,**  eked  out  with  bio- 
graphies of  thieves  and  prostitutes. 
Treating  this  kind  of  literature  as 
what  it  IS,  a  trade,  and  looking  on  its 
sale  as  on  that  of  ribbons  and  artificial 
flowers,  which  are  worn  a  day  and 
thrown  by,  and  never  expected  to  be 
valuable  or  natural,  it  would  require 
no  further  notice  than  do  these,  pro- 
vided it  were  harmless ;  we  might 
merely  say  that  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  (a  common  inconvenience 
with  machines,)  as  there  will  always 
exist  the  keen  eye  and  true  ear,  which 
distinguish  t&e  page  amid  the  heap^* 
the  low  voice  amid  the  noise^which 
should  be  pondered  on  and  obeyed. 
To  do  the  great  minority  of  these 
writers  justice,  thev  are  incapable  of 
inflictine  injury — the  thousand  small 
tales  which  float  over  our  breakfast 
tables,  will  leave  no  memory  for  good 
or  for  evil,  when  they  fall  from  our 
hands ;  those  who  put  them  forth  are 
sm  the  tread-miU  of  authorship ;  the 


foot  always  in  motion  has  not  advanced 
when  night  comes — ^it  b  only  weary. 
But  the  clever  writer  is  seldom  pas- 
sive :  if  not  useful  he  is  dangerous,  and 
the  pages,  dangerous  beneatn  the  cover 
of  their  octavo  volume,  are  far  more  so 
consigned  to  the  morning  papers  in 
choice  morsels,  which  lie  within  the 
grasp  of  the  uneducated,  discontented^ 
and  very  poor. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  wri- 
ter who  takes  for  his  theme  the  worst 
phases  of  humanity,  can  imagine  that, 
having  accustomed  his  readers*  minds 
to  vice  and  crime,  through  a  work 
which  seems  composed  to  educate  a 
malefactor,  he  administers  the  anti- 
dote, by  noting  their  punishment  in 
the  closing  chapters.  Supposing  his 
sincerity,  &s  method  resembles  that  of 
a  surgeon,  who  would  urge  his  pupil 
over  a  precipice,  in  order  that,  when 
he  lay  at  the  bottom,  with  broken 
bones,  he  might  explain,  scientifically, 
how  the  fracture  happened. 

This  sort  of  literature  has  not  evis 
the  merit  of  originality  ;  the  vain  and 
cynical  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  who 
died  in  1806,  having  lived  and  written 
through  the  old  revolution,  was  per- 
haps the  responsible  parent  of  this  nu- 
merous progeny.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  his  productions  appeared  at 
the  foot  of  a  daily  paper,  tnough  it  is 
possible  the  **  Dames  NationuUs**  may 
nave  been  brought  out  as  they  were 
dated,  day  by  day,  each  having  its  own 
tale,  and,  for  heroine,  a  female  of 
Paris,  or  the  provinces.  Every  aneo* 
dote  of  vice — every  revolting  crime 
noted  down  by  Restif  de  la  Bretonne, 
served  to  swell  these  volumes.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  in  the 
street  any  poor  girl  he  met,  and  pay- 
ing her  to  tell  him  her  story ;  and  was 
indeed  so  little  scrupulous,  that  the 
shameless  conduct  of  nis  wife  supplied 
him  with  a  tale,  as  did  his  own  with  a 
drama.  Devoid  of  talent  as  of  ednu 
cation — though  he  affirmed  he  had  out* 
done  Newton,  and  called  Buffon  a 
mole— he  compiled,  in  this  m^nnerft 
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two  hundred  volumes.  Like  our  mo- 
dern feuilletonists,  he  called  them 
*'  moral  medicine,"  and  affirmed  that, 
painting  the  misery  resulting  from  dis- 
orderly conduct,  he  hoped  to  arrive  at 
its  correction.  Like  the  feuilletonists, 
he  rests  on  the  details,  con  amore.  In 
his  youth,  a  compositor  in  a  printing- 
office,  he  returned  to  his  old  trade  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  ;  and  persons  who 
knew  him,  said  he  oflen  printed  whole 
passages  of  his  works  without  copy, 
finding  reflection  unnecessary,  and  that 
his  style  did  not  suffer.  The  Dames 
Nationales  bear  on  their  title-page  the 
date  of  '94.  It  was  in  this  work,  as 
well  As  in  the  ODntempormnes  and  Pro* 
^nciales,  that  Restit  de  la  Bretonne 
had  the  effrontery  to  place  beside  vile 
And  despicable  names>  those  of  women 
hitherto  respected,  in  spite  of  some 
early  ermr,  they  had  hoped  was  un- 
known or  forgotten ;  and  some  of  whom 
died  of  grief. 

While  we  say  that  our  newspaper  no- 
Telists  resemble  Restif  de  la  Bretonne, 
for  the  matter  and  the  manner,  we 
would  not  cast  on  them  blame  of  this 
hature.  We  gladly  believe  that  the 
feillusions  which  have  had  some  share  in 
their  success,  were  fancied  rather  than 
Ibund.  To  give  a  list  of  these  writers 
here»  wtontd  be  to  Ml  the  space  allotted 
to  us,  with  names  fbr  the  most  part  un- 
kw5wn.  We  have  mentioned  but  some 
of  the  leaders — Eugene  Sue>  author  of 
the  "  Myst^B  de  Paris,"  and  capable 
of  better  things  ;  Balsac,  four  or  five 
of  whose  works  will,  with  their  truth 
and  nature,  more  than  win  pardon  for 
the  rest ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  with  his 
Jouhieys,  and  tales,  and  dramas ; 
Soulier  the  writer  of  the  infrimous 
« Memoirs  du  DiaMe,"  of  which  the 
hero  is  the  leaat  de^aved  personage ; 
Madame  £mile  de  Girardin,  erst  Del- 
phine  Gay>  who  f^res  in  the  fbuilleton 
of  the  pres^,  as  Vieomte  de  Launay  ; 
Philar^tte  Chasles,  the  most  competent 
and  figtirest  judge  of  English  literature ; 
aAd  the  monarch  of  dramatic  criticism, 
Jules  Janin»  seated  on  his  throne  at  the 
ibot  of  the  Debats,  monarch  de  jfkcta^ 
not  ^  jure^  and  though  the  first, 
without  the  fhuction  of  a  fortification, 
to  guard  the  ill-wdn  and  ^hemeral 
roys^ty  which  shakes  its  sceptre  every 
M<)nday  over  the  drama ;  and  having 
ftrst  exalted^  strives  to  crush  Rachel, 
with  the  hand  whieh  raised  the  clown 
Dehurau.   11^  waving  all  right  of  pre- 


cedency, we  name  him  before  others 
mentioned  above,  it  is  not  because  his 
pages  of  impurity,  unmarked  by  genius, 
and  of  invective,  unsupported  by  argu- 
ment, stamp  him  truly  critic  or  novel- 
ist. In  unhealthy  seasons,  the  foliage 
is  often  covered  by  a  small  species  of 
worm,  which  takes  its  colour  as  if  to 
assert  its  identity  with  what  it  preys 
on  ;  to  see  and  save  the  leaf,  we  must 
touch  the  insect,  though  only  to  cast  it 
aside.  For  the  race  of  critics,  who 
Bee  only  themselves  in  the  work  be- 
fore them — who,  to  buy  the  fee  Of  the 
ihme  more  easily,  Will  look  through  a 
Medium  of  blame  or  l*idicUle — we  ex- 
press disgust  and  indignation.  They 
do  not  want  influence ;  and  arriving 
thus>  through  a  popular  organ,  they 
make  the  opinions  of  a  large  public— 
too  idle  or  mcapabie  to  seek  them  hr- 
ther;  just  so  literary  ias  to  repeat  and 
enjoy  a  witty  injustice.  They  are  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  authors  who  jostle 
each  other  on  the  encumbered-  level 
ground,  and  the  high-placed  will  stoop 
BometimeiB  to  court  incense,  whose 
Amies  must  be  unWholesomely  strong 
to  cover  what  it  ascends  fh>m.  Worse 
than  all,  they  will  seize  on  the  consd- 
entiouB  studeUt  in  his  poor  chamber— 
increase  their  Sale  by  hii  ruin— fill 
their  purse  with  his  tears — till  he  baS 
lost  faith  in  himself;  and,  meant  for 
Bomcthing  better,  sinks  down,  till  he 
icomes,  perhaps,  even  to  his  tormentor's 
level,  knocking  at  his  splashed  door  to 
sell  him  uUfelt  praise  and  censure,  as  a 
oheap  and  nameless  collaborator.  That 
Monsieur  Janin  tommenced  life  in  an 
humble  station^  and  in  poverty,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance only  calculated  to  wake  in- 
terest in  his  career.  He  was  born  near 
Lyons,  and  coming  to  Paris  to  seek  hii 
fortune^  found  employment  in  the 
Fig&f-Oi  the  most  violent  of  the  oUpo- 
sition  papers  of  the  time ;  and  wnere 
his  exertions  were  most  miselrably  paid, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  guinea  pet 
month.  His  Mbgraphers  saj^  he  wrote 
at  the  saUie  time  for  the  Pigtiro  and 
the  ultra-royalist,  the  ^UoHOhnne. 
One  twentieth  of  January,  the  hand 
which  should  haVe  penned  the  annl- 
versarv  article  to  the  mehiory  of  Louis 
XVI.  beiUg  fbund  wanting^  Monsieur 
Janin  indited  that  whioh  was  accepted 
and  successful ;  fbr  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duchess  of  Anguoleme, 
who  summoned  to  oourt  and  to  her 
presenoei  tti  a  tf  usty  ctmnipioll)  thi 
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deserter  froth  the  camp  of  Figaro. 
Having  questioned  him  as  to  its  au- 
thorship, she  merely  added,  <<  You  may 
boast  that  you  have  made  me  weep  1" 
and  so  parted  from  him,  believing  her 
words  a  sufficient  mark  of  royal  fa- 
vour. Shortly  after  this  brief  glimpse 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Duchess  de 
Berry,  as  well  as  the  contributor  to 
the  QiKttidienney  was  present  at  an 
exhibition  of  objects  of  art  and 
industry.  She  noticed  his  admira- 
tion of  a  breakfast  service  in  Sevres 
porcelain*  and  recollecting,  or  asking 
his  name,  commanded  that  it  should 
be  carried  to  his  lodgings  in  the  morn- 
ing. Thus  ended  his  dream  of  court 
patronage.  But  he  arrived  at  the  Re- 
vue de  Paris,  founded  about  this  time* 
and  was  admitted  to  the  feuilleton  of 
the  Dcbats,  to  which  he  imparted  a 
novel  tone  and  form,which  at  first  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  rendering  acceptable. 
It  proved  his  path  to  success  ;  a  suc- 
cess dependent  on  position  rat-her  than 
on  talent.  Flippant,  and  ignorant*  and 
angry,  his  criticism  is  made  up  of  mis- 
takes and  contradictions  ;  his  style  of 
loud  sentences,  which  hang  awkwardly 
on  one  another,  connected,  as  they  are, 
not  by  ideas,  but  words,  empty  and 
noisy,  as  the  drum  which  beats  to  arms. 
In  the  preface  to  his  ouvres  com- 
pletest  A  preface  occupying  a  volume* 
Mons.  Janin  has  inserted  his  autobio- 
graphy. He  is  arrived,  he  says,  at 
that  time  of  life,  when  the  writer,  who* 
like  Andre  Cfaenier,  recognizes  some- 
thing in  his  brain,  turns  aside  from  the 
essays  of  his  youth,  to  compositions  of 
another  and  higher  order.  We  trace 
no  resemblance  between  Andre  Che- 
nier  and  Monsieur  Janin.  This  bto- 
praphy  of  the  latter*  though  inter- 
urded  with  the  vanity  and  bad  taste 
which  are  his  groundwork  ebewbere* 
belongs  to  the  best  of  his  productions. 
There  is  something  akin  to  nature  and 
feeling,  where  he  describes  his  parting 
from  his  mother,  his  arrival  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  his  return 
to  his  affectionate  old  aunt ;  when,  the 
years  of  probation  ended*  she  comes 
to  seek  and  share  his  pittance  with 
him,  on  a  foarth  floor  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  ;  a  mournful  close,  he  says,  to 
his  poetic  dreams.  But  in  the  next 
page  he  consoles  himself  by  adding, 
**  tie  Parisiean  griseite  is  not  a  dream^" 
(ve  never  thought  she  was*)  **  and  tlMt 
he  and  his  comrades*  at  this  time^  en- 


veloped every  thing  in  a  mantle  of 
youth  and  poetry ;  a  mantle*  above  all 
serviceable  in  winter,  when  their  fe- 
male companions  arrived  with  ^frozen, 
snout  and  reddened  paw.'  "  We  are 
quoting  Mons.  Janin*  and  we  rejoice 
with  him  in  his  possession  of  a  cloak 
which  veiled  these  accessories.  After 
a  description  of  a  favourite  dog*  and  of 
a  horse  he  saw  reared  when  he  k^ 
poor,  and  bought  when  he  was  pros- 
perous* in  some  of  his  few  attractive 
pages*  there  is  a  long  tirade  concern- 
ing another  dog,  given  by  Lamar  tine  ; 
as  he  says,  **  a  charming  child  of  a 
Greek  mother*  born  in  the  saloon  of 
the  poet*  sung  by  the  poet  before  his 
departure  for  the  east — noble  present 
of  the  poet."  So  tells  us  the  disarmed 
critic.  Farther  on*  we  hear  that  his 
personal  adventures  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  epoch. 
He  took  up  his  trade  of  journalist  be- 
cause, one  day,  near  the  doors  of  the 
opera  comique*  he  met  a  young  man 
with  a  well-dressed  lady  on  his  arm. 
The  young  man  was  a  writer  for  some 
newspaper — the  lady  was  a  dancer. 
At  this  time*  all  women*  while  yet 
young  and  well-looking*  seemed  to  him 
surrounded  by  a  biuisk,  flaming  kah, 
a  phosphor  KS  proceeding  from  the  soul, 
the  while  there  sountM  through  hit 
head  n  poetic  knm;  in  short,  viewing 
the  lady  in  this  punch-like  light*  Mon- 
sieur Janin  accepted  a  place  in  his 
friend*8  box*  and  the  next  day  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  newspaper* 
which  ended,  we  hear*  (after  tbree 
pages  descriptive  of  the  power  and 
place  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  whi<^ 
we  find  to  our  surprise  refer  to  Che 
newspaper  critic*)  in  «  seating  Hm  m 
the  air,  calm  and  happf^  the  cro«4 
trembluig  and  gaaing  from  below.^ 
Monsieur  Janin  being  ike  very  irst 
gentleman  of  the  press  we  ever  heard 
of  in  sach  a  position*  we  applaud  his 
courage.  When  he  tonched  the  jo«r- 
nal  at  its  inoffensive  extremities,  criti- 
cism as  a  trade  mingled  itself  with  all 
his  sensations.  He  battled  long  in  the 
opposition— the  high-road  under  the 
Bourbons.  He  began*  with  some  other 
men*  by  pnblishingapaper  which  sooa 
became  popular*  Mlled  with  viry  ti^. 
lent  personal  invective  directed  against 
all  in  power  ; — the  newspaper  which 
vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  X* 
and  the  crabbed  resignation  ei  the 
Dnofaets  cf  Aiigaidenie  ;---Mona.  Jiaaa 
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alludes  to  the  Figaro.  We  end  this 
long  biography  by  the  discovery  that 
the  author  has  given  proof  of  self- 
abnegation,  by  thus  presenting  us  with 
these  productions  of  his  youth  ;  that 
the  novel  of  the  "  Dead  Ass  and  the 
Guillotined  Woman"  is  a  burning 
dream  of  his  twentieth  year,  the  age 
of  misanthropy  t  We  really  want 
space  to  cite  more,  even  of  his  regrets, 
sounded  overafeuilleton  which  appears 
among  these  tales,  called,  «*  The  Ren- 
dezvous,*' and  which  is  the  detail  of  his 
sensations  while  he  waited  the  coming 
of  a  lady-love,  before  Notre  Dame,  and 
was  consoled  for  her  absence  by  gazing 
at  the  cathedral — for  the  regrets  refer 
to  the  latter.  He  had,  perhaps,  he 
says,  Hugo's  romance  in  his  brain, 
but  the  brain  turned  and  it  came  not 
forth.  We  cannot  be  expected  to 
treat  such  as  the  *<  Dead  Ass  and 
the  Guillotined  Woman,"  "  Barnave," 
&c.  so  seriously  as  to  mal<e  extracts 
from  their  contents,  or  attempt  an  ana- 
lysis. The  first  would  hardly  be  ad- 
missable  in  these  pages,  and  the  last 
would  be  scarcely  possible ;  for  the 
beginning,  middle^  and  end  of  Mon- 
sieur Janin*s  productions  never  form  a 
whole.  "  L*  Ane  Mort"  was,  according 
to  his  first  intention,  a  p.nrody  of  those 
works  of  disordered  imagination  which 
were  then  overflowing  France ;  but  the 
writer,  changing  his  mind  at  the  out- 
set, took  up  his  subject  seriously.  He 
says,  frankly  enough,  in  his  preface, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difiicult 
than  to  tell  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
a  literary  work  ;  and  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not,  on  setting  forth,  know 
whither  he  was  going,  and,  now  he  had 
stopped  short,  was  doubtful  of  what 
he  had  done ;  uncertain  whether  he 
had  written  a  frivolous  romance  or  a 
literary  dissertation,  a  bloody  plead- 
ing in  favour  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  a  personal  history,  or  a  dream 
made  through  thunder  and  light" 
ning. 

Leaving  us  to  choose  among  them, 
he  sees  Criticism  enter,  wearing  the 
shape  of  an  aged  lady,  indifferently 
disposed  towards  him.  He  certainly 
tells  her  he  is  no  poet,  that  he  has 
written  a  parody,  (for  this  time  he  has 
discovered  under  what  head  his  book 
must  be  classed,)  but  that  it  is  a  pa- 
rody, by  mishap,  a  parody  made 
against  his  will.  Moreover,  he  says 
he  hat  worked  thus  to  inflict  on  himp 


self  an  indigestion  of  fatiguing  tmo* 
tions,  so  daily  abosedr— he  wished  to 
prove  nothing  so  easy  as  this  kind  of 
fabrication.  We  can  believe  this  last 
assurance  easily  ;  and  he  adds  that 
these  are  the  exact  memoirs  of  his 
youth.  Having,  likewise,  informed 
his  lady-listener,  that  "  chaos  is  every 
body's  property,*'  described  his  plan  for 
building  a  gothic  castle,  proposed  a 
better  Don  Quixotte  in  the  place  of 
him  we  know,  exclaimed  against  egot- 
ism in  artists,  (a  fitting  creed  for 
those  who  rob  and  maim  their  neigh- 
bours,) we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  Criticism,  when  he  supposes  her 
about  to  kiss  his  cheek,  administers  a 
violent  bite  ;  and  we  do  not  think  she 
needs  the  excuse  of  those  political  ha- 
treds, which  already,  be  says,  were 
gathering  round  him.  If  '*  L'Ane 
Mort"  really  formed  an  episode  of 
Monsieur  Janin's  history,  we  know  no 
writer,  saving,  perhaps,  Restif  de  U 
Bretonne,  who  would  be  so  frank  as 
to  reveal  such  adventures  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  pity  their  hero  very  sin- 
cerely. We  ^nd  him  first  seeking 
emotions  at  the  Barriere  du  Combat, 
of  which  he  gives  a  description  such 
as  might  turn  a  butcher's  stomach. 
Having  gone  thither  on  a  day  on  which 
there  is  no  performance,  it  is  for  his 
own  private  gratification  that  an  ass 
with  a  broken  forefoot  is  brought  out 
to  be  baited  and  devoured  by  bull- 
dogs ;  and  when  the  unhappy  beast 
sinks  down  dying,  he  discovers  in  him 
an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  apos- 
trophizes sentimentally  as  old  Chariot 
The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale  are 
Chariot  the  ass,  and  Henrietta  the  pros- 
titute. He  calls  himself  most  wretched 
of  the  three,  though  umocent ; an  opinion 
in  which  neither  the  reader  nor  the  suf- 
ferer are  likely  to  coincide.  The  next 
chapter,  introductory  to  this  memoir 
of  pure  youth,  has  some  prettiness 
about  it,  where  he  describes  the  arrival 
of  Henrietta,  yet  a  fresh  country  girl, 
on  the  back  of  Chariot.  It  is,  of 
course,  deformed  by  the  inflated  8tyle» 
and  ridicule,  inseparable  from  the  wri- 
ter, who,  for  instance,  pourtrajs  the 
ineffable  happiness  of  placing  on  his 
head  the  straw  bonnet  she  has  let  drop 
in  her  rapid  race,  and  of  sitting  gravely 
in  her  place,  on  the  back  of  the  reco- 
vered runaway.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is 
the  best  of  the  volume:  the  rest  seems 
a  vile  and  yicioua  nightmarew    Oa 
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their  second  meeting*  he  follows  Hen- 
rietta to  the  Morgue*  whither  she  goee- 
with  perfect  self-possession,  to  assure 
herself  that  the  corpse  there  is  that  of 
her  lover,  and  that  she  is  therefore  free; 
thence  to  the  house  of  the  surgeon, 
who  galvanises  this  same  corpse  in 
Henrietta's  presence — her  historian 
falling  in  love  with  her,  notwith- 
standing, though  he  makes  no  attempt 
at  her  rescue,  but  merely  determines 
to  track  her  steps,  and  watch  her  pas- 
sively on  her  hardened  path  to  per- 
dition. We  believe  Monsieur  Janin 
is  the  first  who  has  dared  trace  the 
whole  existence  of  a  heroine  so  chosen, 
till,  passing  by  the  hospital  and  the 
house  of  infamy,  she  arrives  at  mur- 
der, in  the  commission  of  which  her 
biographer  rejoices,  ezclaiminff  in  the 
most  affecting  manner, ''  She  is  mine, 
—mine  wholly,  until  I  yield  her  to  the 
executioner  V 

This  story,  at  no  moment  inspiring 
another  feeling  than  disgust,  is  broken 
by  chapters,  having  no  reference  to  it 
whatever,  being  a  succession  of  feuil- 
letons,  written  to  prove  a  variety  of 
positions,  such  as  that  hanging,  drown- 
ing, and  impalement,  are  pleasing  sen- 
sations ;  he  being  so  assured  by  three 
recovered  victims ;  the  hanged  having 
found  a  luxury  in  swinging,  the  im- 
paled in  contemplating  the  view  of 
Constantinople,  the  drowned  in  feeling 
that  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  meet- 
ing at  the  place  where  he  sank,  dis- 
puted possession  of  him,  and  embraced 
him  in  turn. 

We  should  ask  our  readers*  pardon 
for  having  paused  on  it  thus  long,  but 
that  the  supporters  of  Monsieur  Janin 
dignify  it  as  his  best  work,  and  that 
which  made  his  reputation. 

If  for  this  volume  we  make  an  ex- 
cuse, by  calling  it  a  parody,  what  pal- 
liation can  we  find  for  Barnave,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  pages  yet  more 
sullied.  The  preface  only  calls  for 
our  notice  by  reason  of  its  tirade 
against  the  whole  line  of  Orleans, 
commencing  with  Philippe  Egalite, 
and,  passing  by  the  Regent,  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  brother,  pointing  out 
the  long  range  of  infamy,  and  treason, 
and  shame,  and  corruption : — 

"I  know,"  he  says,  addressing  the 
public,  **what  reasons  for  silence  you 
would  give  roe :  among  the  rest  that  the 
memory  of  this  prince  is  henceforth 
shielded  by  a  crown.    But  your  reasons 


are  not  mine.  This  prince,  whom  I 
seize  on,  is  my  revolution  of  1830, — the 
timber  which,  all  soiled,  has  come  to  me 
from  the  shipwreck.  'This  so  dramatic 
family  is  my  progress,  my  vpoil  of  the 
day  siter  the  victory ;  the  spoil  of  which 
each  has  his  share,  all  riving  it  to  rags. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  the  crown  of 
France, — I  have  Philippe  Egalite.  It 
is  my  fault  if  you  are  constrained  to 
deny  your  ancestors,  as  a  parvenu  of 
yesterday  disavows  his  father  the  tax- 
gatherer.  I  do  not  know  what  /  might 
gain  in  this  complicity  of  lies;  bnt  I  am 
bure  it  would  be  useless  to  those  I 
should  flatter  so  basely.  Your  inheri« 
tance  is  embarrassed  by  none  of  those 
legacies  of  glory  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  pay,"  &c.  &c. 

The  novel  of  Barnave  was  bought 
up  when  Monsieur  Janin  became  a 
partizan  of  the  same  Orleans  he  at- 
tacked so  violently ;  and,  looking  on  a 
little  farther,  we  find,  among  the 
"Fran^ais  Peints  par  Auxmemes"  the 
number  which  contains  "  Le  Roi," 
and  we  hear,  after  pages  of  praise, 
that  he  is — 

"The  worthy  grandson  of  the  regent 
of  Orleans,  that  loyal  depositary  of  the 
crown,  prouder  of  preserving  the  throne 
to  whom  had  a  right  to  fill  it,  than  to 
place  on  it  a  prince  of  his  race.  Louis 
Philippe's  royalty  was  not  foreseen, 
though  he  may  have  said  to  himself — 
**  Heaven  protects  me  also ; — to  the 
king  it  has  given  the  crown ;  to  me 
children  full  of  life,  and  strength,  and 
courage,  and  hope.  If  a  man  of  talent 
is  wounded  in  his  ambition,  or  his  fame, 
that  man  is  mine.  Nay  more;  in  this 
France,  so  fearful  of  religious  reaction, 
I  have  found  means  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  last  Voltarian  who  can  be  confided 
in.  The  position  is  a  proud  one,  cer- 
Uinly." 

This  sentence}  accepted  as  true, 
may  serve  to  alienate  such  old  legiti- 
matist  families  as  are  inclined  to  rally 
round  the  king.  Another  follows, 
little  calculated  to  conciliate  the  spirits 
who  longed  for  a  cheap  government, 
surrounded  by  republican  institu- 
tions f— 

*'  This  roi  gentilhomme.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  is  proudest  of  being 
the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  a 
more  direct  line  than  was  Charles  X. 
His  G;reatest  joy  is  to  be  encircled  by  a 
brilliant  court  and  the  proudest  names 
of  the  monarchy.  Even  in  his  most 
charming  familiarity,  the  king  renundf 
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you,  perhaps  uniiilcnitionally,  of  what 
race  he  comes." 

Elsewhere^  M.  Janin  says  he  gives 
loyal  erplanations  of  the  conduct  of 
his  father.  It  is  just  doubtful  whe- 
ther Louis  Philip,  on  reading  this  en- 
comium, thou<2:ht  "  heaven  had  saved 
him  from  his  friends.*' 

That  Monsieur  Janin  should  have 
written  "  A  History  of  the  Poetry  and 
Literature  of  the  Nations,"  is  a  fact 
known  to  so  few  of  his  countrymen, 
that  it  is  scarce  fair  to  betray  him  ; 
the  small  volumes  wherein  it  lies  bu- 
ried, resting  in  such  dusty  quiet.  It 
is  true  that  m  his  preface  there  is  just 
so  much  pleasantry  as  allows  his  treat- 
ing as  a  jest,  in  case  of  failure,  what 
was  accomplished  seriously.  He  also 
says  frankly,  that  "  history  terrifies 
him,"  which  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  fbr 
the  distance  at  which  he  holds  her. 

We  spare  our  readers  a  detailed 
description  of  the  assembled  feutlletons 
which  he  has  baptized  **  Contes  Nou- 
veaux."  The  feuilleton,  however, 
suits  his  talent  best :  he  can  almost 
follow  an  idea  through  these  brief  and 
broken  essays,  and  when  it  escapes,  he 
has  a  good  chance  of  catching  it  again. 
Light  and  lively,  and  often  amusing, 
he  may  continue  to  please  those  who 
demand  neither  thought  nor  style :  if 
reform  in  matter  and  manner  were 
possible  to  Monsieur  Janin,  he  might 
be  less  successful.  More  probably 
Btill,  he  would  wholly  disappear  in  the 
attempted  transformation,  as  the  fly 
which  buzzes  on,  where  it  first  came  to 
life,  in  the  steam  of  the  dunghill,  will 
die  if  we  transport  it  to  the  sunshine. 
In  one  of  these  feuilletons,  or  contes. 
Monsieur  Janin  calls  the  Pere  £n- 
fantin,  the  leader  of  the  St.  Simonian 
sect,  an  "  escroc,"  (a  swindler,)  which 
was  rather  too  harsh  a  word  for  a  man 
who  settled  down  as  a  very  honest 
postmaster. 

In  another,  whose  subject  is  Lord 
Byron,  and  where  he  speaks  of  our 
countrymen  as  "  islanders,  ftitile  in 
their  heavy  gravity,"  he  adds,  that 
'*  Lord  Byron  mentions  sometrhere 
the  unfortunate  Shelley,  a  young  man 
of  genius,  who  killed  himself  in  de* 
spair,  at  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review."  Monsieur 
Janin  is  not  aware  that  the  fiery  par- 
ticle snuffed  out  by  an  article,  refeired 
to  the  soul  of  Keats,  and  that  neither 
Keats  nor  Shelley  t^ommilted  suicide. 


It  remains  to  us  to  gire  a'speoimen  of 
Monsieur  Janin's  feutlletontc  powers, 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  then 
a  page  or  two  more  of  his  biography. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  would  carry 
self-abnegation  so  far  as  to  furnish  the 
details  of  his  marriage,  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  young  bride's  fair  fea- 
tures and  good  qualities,  to  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  as  did  Monsieur  Janin  oo 
the  16th  of  October,  1841,  in  a  feutl- 
leton  entitled  «  The  Critic's  Marriage." 
Married  he  was,  according  to  this 
memoir  of  his  doings,  the  day  before^ 
and  expected,  as  he  says,  to  pass  ovef 
that  Monday,  leaving  to  their  snccesi 
or  failure,  drama  and  vaudeville ;  but 
he  preferred  recounting  the  general 
astonishment  caused  by  his  matrimo* 
nial  intentions,  and  how 

"  When  a  poet,  a  novelist,  an  histo- 
rian, or,  what  is  the  same  thinp^  a  critic, 
passes  in  the  street,  parents  point  him 
out  to  their  daughters,  and  bid  them 
turn  aside.  If  you  have  but  a  little 
talent,  a  little  fame,  you  are  caressed 
in  drawing-rooms,  but  disdained  for  son- 
in-law  ; — people  say  yon  are  not  fit  com- 
pany, you  are  quarrelsome  and  arro- 
gant. This  was  long  the  critics  ease; 
but  be  was  patient,  and  strong,  and 
courageous.  He  had  been  tdd  that  if 
he  married,  he  would  be  lost  to  the 
world  as  a  critic ;  he  might  a^  well, 
they  would  say,  have  broken  the  ba- 
lancing-stick  wnich  serves  to  keep  him 
in  equilibrium  on  the  thread  of  silk  and 
gold,  whereon  his  most  difficult  feats  are 
accomplished.*' 

But  Monsieur  Janin  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  an  nnmarried  man  cannot 
be  a  fair  critic  — 

**  Alone,  he  is  afraid  to  adairs ;  he 
requires,  to  complete  litia,  the  active 
and  inspired  thought-,  the  calm  good 
sense,  tne  limpid  blue  eye;  in  short, 
emotions  produced  by  the  fine  arts,  are 
sincere  and  entire  only  when  shared. 
Be  two  employed  on  the  same  work, 
your  judgment  will  be  enlarged,  your 
heart  more  equitable,  your  justice  more 
calm,  your  enthusiasm  more  real." 

We  go  on  a  litUe  fartber : — 

"  But  when  It  was  a  settled  thmg, 
and  our  critic  needed  but  to  ask  this 
consent  of  his  peers  and  masters,  what, 
think  you,  happened  ?  It  happened  that 
all  had  bat  one  voice  to  say.  *  Von  do 
well.^  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  wlio 
*  is  his  Gox>,*  wrote,  ^  I  do  not  bless  ytm, 
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b^ause  all  I  have  blessed  have  fallen.* 
— It  seemed  like  a  letter  of  Bossuet. 
Monsieur  de  hamariine,  who  '  is  hia 
Kino,'  wrote  also,  from  the  centre  of 
the  paternal  forest  wherein  he  has  found 
so  many  inspirations  and  wandering 
melodies,  *  Wait,  that  I  may  answer  for 
you  before  heaven.'  " 


1 »» 


We  confess  we  do  not  quitte  under- 
stand this  last  command :  it  is  only 
quite  clear  to  us,  from  the  temporal 
jand  spiritual  rank  here  conferred^ 
that  Monsieur  de  Lamartine^s  dog, 
and  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand's  bles- 
sing, have  been  put  out  to  very  good 
interest. 

'*  Such  were  the  men  who  stood  re- 
sponsible for  our  critic.  At  the  same 
time,  the  noblest  hands  were  stretched 
forth  to  him — the  most  rare  and  culti- 
vated minds  came  to  his  aid  ;  the  lead- 
ers of  jarring  opinions  met  in  the  same 
saloon  to  receive  benevolently  the  younff 
bride.  She,  meanwhile,  astonished  and 
trembling,  and  very  happy  to  receive 
these  suffrages  arriving  from  so  high, 
looked  timioly  around  her;  only  from 
time  to  time  her  limpid^  chaste  glances, 
gained  more  confidence,  and  seemed  to 
say,  *  You  see  that  I  was  right.*  He 
(our  critic)  could  not  believe  that  all 
these  men,  the  pride  of  the  tribune,  the 

Sower  of  the  institute  of  France,  the 
ower  of  the  magistracy  and  the  bar, 
the  honour  of  the  press,  the  glory  of 
the  two  chambers,  the  strength  of  the 
government  of  to-dav  and  the  govern- 
ment of  yesterday,  had  come  hither 
purposely  for  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
church  was  ready — the  altar  orna- 
mented—  the  crowd  thickening;  only 
the  young  bride  looked  for ;  and  heaven 
knows  how  she  was  looked  for !  She 
appeared  at  last ;  appeared  all  that  she 
\iva8 — young,  beautitui,  serious,  sincere. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  more  interest- 
ing, more  modest,  calmer.  At  the  sight 
of  this  fair  young  girl  coming  with  si) 
firm  a  step  to  recognise,  at  her  risk  and 
peril,  in  tne  person  of  its  humblest  re- 
presentative, the  fifth  power  of  the 
state,  called  *  The  Press,* —  at  the  sight 
of  this  noble  devotion  of  a  child  to  the 
art  which  we  all  exercise  in  the  midst  of 
such  furibund  clamours,  evil  passions 
became  hushed, — the  harmony  was  ge- 
neral in  this  world  of  authors,  critics^ 
artists.  To  look  on  her,  calm  and  con- 
vinced, was  to  admire  her  courage. 
Thev  said,  *  A  nobler  triumph  had  ne- 
ver been  achieved  by  letters  and  by  the 
arts.  This  child,  the  glory  and  the 
honour  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  mo- 
ther—a daughter  so  fortunately  bom, 
so  hiippy,  so  surrounded  with  respect 


and  deference — this  fair  and  white'littl« 
band,  all  this  accomplished  grace,  the 
serene  and  lovely  face,  this  beautiful 
creature,  to  whom  two  important  per- 
sonages deigned  serve  for  cortege- 
given  to  a  mere  writer,  a  dreamer,  a 
man  whose  name  was  not  ever  Inscribed 
in  the  Royal  Almanack.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  joy  was  unanimous.  It  seemed 
that  the  whole  press  clapped  its  hands 
as  it  sung  the  terrible  *  Hosanna  in  Ex- 
celsis/  which  casts  down  thrones,  and 
crumbles  the  most  ancient  monarchies 
to  nothing." 

Supposing  it  conceded  that  Mon- 
sieur Janin's  marriage  was,  indeed,  the 
most  signal  triumph  ever  achieved  by 
literature,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  we  think  him  rather  grateful  than 
delicate,  in  the  descriptive  pages,  of 
which  we  extract  so  small  a  part,  and 
that  the  blush  and  the  tear  of  his 
young  bride,  should  not  be  made  such 
marketable  commodities  as  to  fill  a 
feuillcton.  We  fear,  also,  that  her 
valuable  qualities,  enumerated  therein 
with  auctioneer  precision,  may  have 
failed  to  have  the  promised  effect  of 
softening  Monsieur  Janin.  Perhaps 
the  lady  showed,  after  marriage,  lest 
taste  for  newspaper  criticism  than  her 
husband  had  expected.  We  certainly 
see  no  trace  of  her  soft  hand  in  the 
dispute  between  Alexander  Dumas 
and  Monsieur  Janin.  It  took  place 
apropoB  of  the  former's  last  comedy, 
"  The  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr,"  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  Julr,  and 
afterwards  produced  in  the  feuilleton 
of  the  Prcsse,  so  that  it  paid  a  double 
debt.  The  attack  and  retort  filled 
four  long  feuilletons  in  the  Presse  and 
Debats,  considered  sufficiently  amusing 
to  be  collected  by  some  speculator,  in 
one  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  «  The 
Critic  Janin  and  the  Dramatist  Du- 
mas," and  bearing  for  epigraph  Mo- 
Itere's  apposite  line,  "  Ne  pretons  pas 
a  rire  aux  hommes  en  nous  disant  not 
verites."  There  can  be  no  possible 
indiscretion  in  referring  to  letters 
which  have  already  so  courted  pub- 
licit  v.  Making  an  individual  known 
by  his  **  right  hand's  cunning,"  we 
give  the  fairest  picture  possible ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  these  portraits, 
resembling  individuals,  bear  no  like- 
ness to  a  class.  We,  who  saw  the 
comedy  in  its  early  representationsf 
have  no  idea  of  becoming  its  cham* 
pion.  Monsieur  Janin  was  not  sin- 
gular in  his  disapprobation.      Well- 
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acted  and  gay,  and  witly  sometimes, 
impossible  to  read  m  to  see  twice,  we 
do  not  deny  the  coarseness  and  levity 
so  unsuited  to  its  title  of  '*  Demoiselles 
de  St.  Cyr,"  or  say  that  the  St.  Cyr 
and  Philip  of  Spain  of  the  piece,  bear 
any  analogy  with  the  school  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  or  the  grandson 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Monsieur 
Janin  attacked,  with  more  than  com- 
mon malignity,  not  only  the  play  but 
its  author.  Monsieur  Dumas  wrote 
his  comment  on  this  attack,  repro- 
ducing it,  sentence  by  sentence : — 

"Jules  Janin  wrote,  'that  if  the 
dearth  continued,  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
must  close.'  *  The  Demoiselles  de  St. 
Cyr*  had  been  announced,  he  said, 
noisily.  The  writer  was  a  singular  pro- 
blem of  the  most  untiring  fecundity  and 
rerbose  sterility ;  quick  repartee,  and 
tiresome  declamation ;  belonging  to  the 
inventors  irom  whom  people  never 
know  what  to  expect ;  remembering,  as 
they  do,  the  very  flimsiest  jokes  set 
down  in  jest-books,  copying  the  best- 
known  scenes,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  most  vulgar  characters.  This 
time  again  all  this  noise  was  made  for 
nothing — to  recite,  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  tale  of  Boccacio.*' 

Accusing  him  thus  of  the  plunder 
of  Gelette  de  Narbonne,  and  of  mis- 
takes concerning  Madame  de  Munt- 
bazon.  Monsieur  Janin  goes  on  to  call 
Monsieur  Dumas  "vulgar,  trivial, 
carinyr  only  to  lodge  here  and  there  a 
few  effects,  every  one  seeing  the  strings 
which  pull  them  into  their  places,  his 
dialogue  dull  and  valueless  ;*'  he  says 
that  after  the  third  act,  which  is  in- 
supportable, nothing  can  be  more  out 
of  nature,  more  ea»y  to  see  through, 
or  colder,  than  the  fourth  act,  unless 
it  be  the  fifth  ;  and  he  quits  with 
a  parting  sarcasm,  this  "  insipid  and 
abortive  comedy."  But  Monsieur 
Dumas  was  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
this  newly-imagined  race.  His  reply 
appeared  in  the  Presse  of  the  30th  of 
July,  1S43,  and  we  extract  a  part  of 
it,  to  show  how  far  men  like  these,  and 
violence  of  this  nature,  may  proceed 
innocuously : — 

**  Dear  Monsieur  Janin, — Yon  know, 
for  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  it  to 
you  when  *  Antony  *  was  played,  I  have 
adopted  the  wholesome  custom  of  never 
reading  a  newspaper,  which  gives  an 
account  of  my  works ;  but,  fortunately 


or  unfortunately.  I  hare  kind  friends, 
who  read  them  for  me ;  who,  in  virtue 
of  the  Napoleonic  maxim,  make  sure  for 
bad  news  only,  since  it  will  always  be 
time  to  tell  me  the  good,  and  who  would 
hasten,  I  believe,  to  rouse  me  at  two 
in  the  morning,  to  announce  a  ftuU' 
leton  of  yours.  Thus,  the  same  evening 
of  the  day  when  vour  article  appeared 
I  was  informed  of  the  event,  by  three  or 
four  of  my  friends,  who  enjoined  me  to 
read  it.  You  will  comprehend  their  pres- 
sing— you,  who  comprehend  every  thing 
so  well.  It  eave  them  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  ill  of  you,  while  saying  yoo 
spoke  ill  of  me.  Friends  are  a  charming 
invention,  dear  Monsieur  Janin.  At  first 
I  would  not  believe  them.  Thursday, 
not  being  the  day  appointed  for  your 
weekly  executions,  1  even  confess  that 
bringing  out  my  plav  on  Tuesday,  I 
rather  reckoned  on  the  long  interval 
which  was  to  intervene  between  the  first 
performance,  and  the  report  yon  are 
chareed  to  make  of  it.  Durjng  these 
five  days,  methonght,  the  success  will  be 
consolidated.  An  1  what  a  ninny  was 
I,  to  fail  to  foresee,  that,  the  femiUetom 
wanting,  wherein  the  Mjf$tireM  de  Parii 
leave  yon  no  room,  my  friend,  Armand 
Bertin,  would  fling  wide  for  you  the 
folding  doors  of  the  column  des  Varietih, 
On  the  pressing  invitation  of  my  friends, 
I  determined  to  read  thefevulleton  —but 
there  arose  a  difficultv.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Jovmal  de$  Dclntts,  I 
abhor  all  reading-rooms.  Not  one  of  the 
persons  present  had  about  him  the  num- 
ber of  the  day;  I  resolved  to  buy  it. 
Luckily,  the  Jovrmal  det  DthaU  is  a 
paper  irAtcA  can  he  bought,  I  had  not 
trod  four  paces  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  ere  I  possessed  what  1 
wanted.  I  shut  myself  within  the  cabinet 
of  the  Commissaire  Royal,  and  read  the 
three  columns  and-a-half  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  consecrating  to  me. 
You  understand,  dear  Monsieur  Janin, 
that  if  1  abandoned  myself  to  this  occu- 
pation, so  very  contrary  to  my  habits, 
it  was  neither  for  my  instruction  or 
amusement.  I  have  long  known  you, 
and  the  marvellous  carelessness  with 
which  you  form  your  judgements.  I 
hoped  to  find  in  this,  one  recorded 
against  me — some  of  the  historic  blun- 
ders— the  errors  in  analysis — the  social 
paradoxes,  which  have  made  of  you  the 
runniest  critic  in  Paris  I  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. Happy  subscribers  to  the  Jmtr* 
nal  dea  Debats,  who,  instead  of  one/emU* 
leton^  which  they  expected,  will  find  two— 
for  I  presume  that  this  time  you  will 
honour  me  with  a  reply.  Let  us  begin 
by  the  beginning,  x  on  deplore  in  the 
premium  of  your  article,  (the  word  b 
your  own,  I  am  not  learned  enough  to 
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employ  such) — You  deplore,  I  say,  the 
sterility  of  invention, idea,  and  wit,  which 
will  lead  to  the  closing  the  theatres.  It 
is  a  long  while  since  this  sterility  touched 
YOU  first — haunted  and  tormented  you. 
1  have  the  proof  of  it.  In  1832,  recollect 
how,  doubtless  agitated  by  this  same 
conviction,  of  general  impotence,  and 
ashamed  that  nothing  should  arise  to 
g^ve  grandeur  to  this,  our  epoch,  you 
resolved  to  go  to  work,  joining  example 
to  precept,  to  show  to  us  dramatic 
autnors,  now  critics,  when  they  chose, 
write  dramas  and  comediifs.  Ah  !  you 
know  already  what  I  mean.  Do  you  not, 
dear  Monsieur  Janin,  guess  my  allusion 
to  the  *  Tour  do  Nesle.'  This  story  of 
the  '  Tour  de  Nesle,*  has  been  so  told 
and  worn,  that  I  would  not  say  a  word 
about  it,  were  it  not  to  make  known  your 
intention  of  doing  a  good  action.  Good 
actions  are  rare,  and  it  is  of  them  the 
proverb  says,  that  the  will  is  reckoned 
for  the  deed.  I  hope,  then,  my  readers 
will  forgive  this  repetition,  were  it  only 
in  favour  of  good  intentions.  You  lived 
at  that  time  in  the  Rue  Madame,  in  a 
pretty  little  garret,  looking  on  a  fine 
garden.  You  were  the  friend  and  host 
of  the  director  of  the  Odeon.  I  saw 
you  there  sometimes  between  the  wittiest 
man  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  the  world,  laughing, 
talking,  and  chatting,  with  the  , 

which  characterises  you,  free  with  them 
as  in  your  own  home.  Were  not  these 
pleasant  days  and  bright  evenings  ! — 
Have  you  not  more  than  once  in  your 
splendid  apartment  of  the  Rue  de  Tour- 
non,  exclaimed,  like  Sophy  Arnoult, 
'  Oh !  the  happy  times,  when  I  was 
miserable !'  It  was  not  you  complained 
at  the  period  I  speak  of.  It  was  your  host 
— it  was  he,  who  demanded  one  of  those 
characteristic  works  full  of  force  and 
power,  which  shake  a  capital — which  stir 
a  generation — ^which  are  the  symbols  of 
an  epoch.  The  men  who  produce  such 
works  are  rare,  and  when  we  want  their 
aid,  we  must  take  the  trouble  of  running 
after  them.  Therefore,  Monsieur  Harei 
took  his  lantern,  and,  like  a  new  Dio- 
genes, set  forth  in  quest  of  him  who  was 
to  save.  He  ran  long  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  the  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
his  efforts  were  in  vain.  What,  would 
you  have,  dear  Monsieur  Janin,  our  cen- 
tury inclined  already  to  the  sterility  you 
complain  of  so  bitterly?  The  poor 
director  despaired,  when  suddenly  he 
conceived  the  luminous  idea,  that  he  had 
sought  afar,  that  which  was  near.  He 
ran,  where  he  knew  he  should  find  you, 
examined  you  by  the  light  of  his  lantern, 
commencing  at  the  feet,  and  ending  at 
the  head — and,  arrived  there,  he  disco- 
rered  on  your  face  a  dramatic  line,  so 
•light,  that  it  required  all  his  perception 


to  discover  it ;  and,  full  of  joy,  he  ex- 
claimed— *  Here  is  my  man  !*  Do  you 
remember,  dear  Monsieur  Janin,  the 
story  of  the  amateur,  of  whom  Beriot 
asked,  if  he  could  play  the  violin,  and 
who  answered,  I  cannot  tell — I  never 
tried?  Harel  addressed  the  same  que.*:.' 
tion  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in 
your  naivetCy  you  made  the  same  reply  ; 
but  what  I  do  know  is,  that  you  worked 
at  it  two  months.  I  do  know,  that  you 
wrote  three  hundred  pages,  and  the  poor 
director  read  them,  and  after  these  pages 
written,  and  two  months  lost,  I  saw  one 
morning  our  mutual  friend  arrive,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  his  lantern,  better  lighted 
and  more  brilliant  than  ever.  Is  it  not 
true,  dear  Monsieur  Janin,  we  may  con- 
fess it  between  ourselves,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  write  a  play  ? 

'•  Well,  this  play  which  you  could  not 
write,  I  wrote.  It  was  even,  if  I  reckon 
well,  represented  something  like  four 
hundred  and  eighty  times.  It  is  true, 
that  in  this  drama,  according  to  Mes- 
sieurs Hugo  and  Rosier,  who  collated 
the  two  manuscripts,  there  remained  of 
yours  two  hundred  and  thirty  words  ; 
thus,  I  doubt  not,  dear  Monsieur  Janin, 
that  to  these  two  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  it  owed  its  long  and  fruitful  suc- 
cess. Forgive  my  pausing  so  long  in 
the  vestibule  of  vour  proscenium ;  but 
truly  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and 
I  could  not  resist  it.  I  am  nevertheless 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  to  analyze — for 
analysis  is  your  forte,  and  to  vanquish 
you  where  you  are  weak,  is  too  easv, 
and  little  meritorious.  You  know  tAe 
Spanish  saying,  you  must  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  Make  yourself  easy — you 
have  to  deal  with  a  matador  who  knows 
his  trade,  and  you  will  lose  nothing  by 
waiting.  Notwithstanding,  however,  I 
may  be  inclined  to  hasten,  I  must  make 
two  halts  yet,  though  only  to  take 
breath.  Engaged  witn  the  Hercules  of 
criticism,  like  poor  Anteus,  we  must 
touch  the  earth  sometimes,  though  only 
with  the  toe  !** 

Here  follows  a  critique  of  Monsieur 
Janin*s  criticism^  too  long  for  extrac- 
tion. Monsieur  Dumas  copies  textu- 
ally  the  accusation  of  stealing  from 
Gillette  de  Narbonne,  and  Monsieur 
Janin's  own  quotation  from  Boccacio : 

**  Hebbene  doe  flirliuli  perche  Havutala  can, 
per  moglie  U  tiene.** 

"  Why,  dear  Monsieur  Janin  I — You, 
who  know  already  so  many  things,  should 
you  try  to  make  vour  nine  thousand  sub- 
scribers, and  me  mto  the  bargain,  believe 
that  you  understand  and  can  read  Boc- 
cacio in  his  natire  tongoe,  when  you 
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really  study  him  in  a  bad  French  tran- 
slation, which,  for  this  solemn  occasion, 
you  have  had  rc-translated  into  Italian  ' 
But  the  proof,  jou  will  say  ?    The  proof, 
dear  Monsieur  Janin,  is — that  you  have 
made,  in  this  phrase,  composed  of  eleven 
words,  three  faults   in  orthography — 
Only  three!     Shall  I  tell  you  where? 
For,  searching  yourself,  you  would  pro- 
bably not  find.     There  is  an  k  too  ipuch 
in  *  havutala,'  and  another  in  *  hcbhenc;* 
but  it  is  true,  there  is  an  o  wantin;;  in 
•  figliuli.'     Now,  make  of  your  two  A*«, 
an  o,  not  difficult  to  you,  who  can  do 
what  you  will  with  parts  of  speech,  slip 
the   o   between  the    u    and  /,  making 
*figliuoli.'     See,  as  I  do  now,  and  there 
wiU  remain  but  one  reproach  to  address 
to  you,  which  is,  that  the  sentence  quoted 
asBoccacio's,  was  not  written  by  Boc- 
cacio.     Here  is  his — *  E  lei  abraccio  e 
baccio.  reper  la  sua  moglio  riconobbe,  e 
guegli  per  suoi  figliuoli.*     Tell  us,  dear 
Monsieur  Janin,  did  you  seriously  think 
that  Boccacio  had  grown  so  old  that  the 
moment  was  come  to  re-translate  him  in- 
to Italian  ?  There  is  another  thing,  I  do 
not  comprehend.     How  did  you,  who 
have  already  suffered  from  Italy,  touch 
an  Italian  again ;  for  yuu  must  remember 
this  is  not  your  first  error.  As  touching 
Tuscany,  you  married  Cosmo  the  First 
to  Bianca  Capello.*     You  attributed  to 
Rembrandt,  tne  vit^ion  of  Eiechiel  bv  the 
divine  Sanzio  of  Urbino.     To  conclude, 
to  the  gentle  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  you  gave 
the  three  terrible  fates  of  the  terrible 
Michael  Angelo.  You  have  perhaps  for<* 
gotten  these  mistakes  ;  but  the  Floren- 
tines have  not.    There  is  one,  above  all, 
dear  Monsieur  Janin,  which  wakens  their 
hilarity,  and  deserves  particular  mention. 
You  say,  that  travelling  from  Genoa  to 
Lucca,  you  had  the  mountains  on  your 
right,  and  the  sea  on  your  left  hand.    It 
was  so  great  an  innovation  in  geogra- 
phy— 80  tremendous  a  geological  over* 
throw — that  all  the  learned  ultramon- 
tanes  were  startled.  You  will  allow  it  was 
enough  to  startle  thorn.     Throughout 
the  six  thousand  years  or  thereabouts, 
which  have  passed,  since  God  created 
the  world,  the  Italians,  from  generation 
to  generation,  had  become  accustomed, 
travelling  this  same  road,  to  see,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mountains  on  the  left  and 
the  sea  on  the  right  band.     But,  as  you 
are  a  mighty  master,  and  as  you  write 
all  these  fine  things  in  a  journal  of  weight, 
one  day  or  other  I  doubt  not  the  trans- 
position   will    be    universally   acknow- 
ledged, and  the  Italians  will  admit  they 
were    wrong.     Let    U9    pass    to    the 
analysis." 


This,  saving  a  few  observations,  we 
pass  over : — 

•*  Forgive  me,  dear  Monsieur  Janin, 
it  appeared  to  me,  who  settled  the  stage 
busmess,  that  the  actor  you  notice  as 
entering  at  the  window,  came  in  at  the 
door;  it  is  true,  that  at  that  moment 
you  were  conversing,  in  the  corridor, 
with  your  wittv  associate,  Monsieur 
Merle,  who  asked  you  whether  yon  would 
not  soon  publish  a  second  edition  of 
JBarnave  f  an  edition  the  more  wanted, 
as,  long  since,  the  mere  preface  which 
preceded  this  fine  historical  novel,  which 

Srocurcd  you  the  cross,  exhausted  the 
rst,  to  the  very  last  volume.     .     .     I 
beg  your  pardon  again,  dear  Monsieor 
Janin,  but  you  had,  doubtless,  not  re* 
turned  to  your  box,  when  the  events  you 
tell  took  place  on  the  stage — and  the 
result  is,  that  having  failed  to  hear  my 
dialogue,  you  are  so  generous  as  to  lend 
me  vours.     But  when  you  are  inclined 
to  lend,    you  should,  above  all,  know 
whether  people  will  borrow.     Your  dia- 
logue is  all  taste  and  wit,  but  I  may  as 
well  keep  my  own,  since  it  is  written. 
.  \  .     .     But,  what  wounds  you  most, 
you,  the  man  of  facts  and  dates,  the  his- 
torical writer  par  excellence^  is  that  which 
concerns  Madame  de  Montbazon.    *  Cer- 
tainly, you  say  the  ladv  possessed  less 
authority  when  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
took  off  the  head  of  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,   in  J  764,  just 
thirty  years  before,  which  says  little  for 
her  Touth.*  Glory  to  you,  dear  Monsieur 
Janin,  you  are  an  unique,  unheard-of, 
inappreciable  man.     After   discovering 
that,  going  from  Genoa  to  Lucca,  yol 
have  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and 
the  sea  on  the  left,  which  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  of  by  casting  our  eves  on 
the  map — a  very  new  geographical  com- 
bination ;  here  do  you  set  forth,  an  hisr 
torical  fact,  as  miraculous,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.     It  is  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  deceased  the  4th  of  December, 
1G42,  should  have  condemned  to  death, 
the  Chevalier  de    Rohan,    decapitated 
before  the  Bastille  the  27th  of  November, 
,  1674,  that  is  to  say,  thirty- two  years 
after  his  interment.     What  an  abomi- 
nable tyrant  was  this  Cardinal  of  Riche- 
lieu— and  how  far  behind  does  he  leave 
the  clement  Tiberius,  whose  executions 
were  prolonged  only  to  the  second  day 
after   his    death.     1    understand,  dear 
Monsieur  Janin,  that  a  man,  who,  like 
you,  has  his  facts  and  dates  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  should  be  difficult  regarding  his- 
torv,  who  know  mlich,   exact  much— > 
and  woe  to  the  ablest  pupil  of  the  school 
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of  Chartcs,  if  ever  he  came  under  your 
hand.  He  would  Icarn  all  at  once  that 
Smyrna  is  an  island — that  Napoleon 
landed  on  the  battle-tield  of  Cannes — 
that  the  passage  of  the  Portos  de  Fer  is 
a  suite  of  triumphal  arches  raised  by  the 
Romans — that  the  Saune  runs  from 
Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  your  birthplaci^ — 
that  the  Rhine  passes  through  Mar- 
seilles—that hares  earth  themselves — 
that  partridges  go  to  roost — that  *  la 
Chasse  a  courre*  is  written  '  chasse  a 
cours;'all,  things  which  you  have  printed 
in  this  same  Journal  des  Debats,  so  grave, 
learned,  and  literary  a  paper,  that  its 
readers  have  not  yet  found  out  that  you, 
the  sceptic — you,  who  mock  at  the  whole 
creation,  have  gently  arrived  at  making 
fools  of  your  subscribers. 

"  Nevertheless,  1  confess  it,  notwith- 
standing the  careless  air  I  affect,  one 
of  your  three  reproaches  moved  me, 
that  of  having  allowed  myself  to  be 
outdone  by  my  friend  and  comrade 
Victor  Hugo.  Certainly  no  one  more 
than  myself  feels  attachment  and  admi- 
ration for  our  great  poet,  whom,  not 
being  able  to  sting  publicly  in  your 
Journal  de$  Debats,  (you  know  it  very 
well,  the  thing  is  forbidden  you  by 
higher  authority,)  you  have  so  often  laid 
wait  for,  in  the  obscure  feuilleton  of 
some  little,  unknown  paper,  to  inflict  on 
him  your  small  bite  as  he  passed,  hoping 
that  if  he  did  not  die  of  the  wound,  he 
might  of  the  venom.  This  reproach, 
I  say,  annoyed  me — ^because,  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  thought  to  find,  in  the 
JRuy  BlaSf  which  you  quote,  an  absence 
of  etiquette  rather  remarkable.  It  is, 
that  the  masters  of  the  art,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Janin,  have  not  noticed  that  art 
consisted  in  the  bow  of  an  ambassador, 
the  surveillance  of  a  duenna,  or  the 
place  occupied  by  a  fan  tueil.  Art  is  a 
prouder  personage  than  you  would  make 
nim.  He  is  a  noble  Ruman  patrician, 
a  proud  Castiiian  Hidalgo,  a  grand 
French  seigneur — and  when  he  finds  on 
his  path  any  poor  little  barrier,  planted 
there  by  a  slave,  an  eunuch,  or  a  lackey, 
he  breaks  it  down,  if  he  has  time — 
passes  over  it,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry. 

**  You  are  so  profound,  so  enlightened 
a  critic,  that  not  only  nothing  which  is 
in  the  piece  escapes  you,  but  you  see 
besides,  what  is  not  there.  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  short-sighted.  But, 
shortness  of  sight  is  not  all.  You  are 
rather  deaf  besides.  You  heard  St. 
Kerem  say  to  Philip  the  single  word, 
'  tortons,*  because,  at  that  moment,  a 
box-door  was  opened.  For,  at  that 
moment,  dear  Monsieur  Janin,  as  I  know 
well,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  you  the 
whole  evening — at  this  moment,  I  say, 
you  were  talking  in  the  corridor  to  your 
witty  ,eQmr%d%,  Monsieur  ftoli^,   who 


asked  you  if  you  were  not  writing.,  on 
the  occasion  of  vour  marriage,  a  little 
anniversary  feuilleton.  Now,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Junin,  as  you  have  done  with  me, 
80  will  1  end  wiih  you.  Yes  ;  you  were 
right — when,  in  the  charming  feuilleton 
which  you  wrote  on  yourself,  you  an- 
nounced you  were  not  deceasecf — when 
vou  re-assured  the  amateurs  of  Yrick, 
by  promising  them  they  would  see  you 
re-appear  on  your  wire.  Yes,  Mondays, 
and  sometimes  Tuesdays,  you  give  them 
the  proof  of  your  suppleness  and  equi- 
librium. But,  take  care,  dear  Monsieur 
Janin,  in  continuing  your  acrobatic  ex- 
ercises, as  you  call  them  yourself,  take 
care  not  to  touch  with  your  balancing 
stick,  those  who  need  only  lay  a  finger 
en  your  rope,  to  break  your  neck  for 
you.  So,  now,  farewell  till  my  first 
comedy,  dear  Monsieur  Jsnin,  for  I  give 
you  notice  that,  as  the  Theatre  Francais 
waits  for  me,  even  if  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  reply,  1  should  not  find,  be- 
tween this  time  and  that  of  the  first  per- 
formance, a  moment  to  occupy  myself 
with  you,  with  the  pen,  I  mean,  I  re- 
main, dear  Monsieur  Janin,  your  very 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Alexandbe  Dumas. 

**aOth  July,  1843.'* 

Monsieur  Janin  answer^  this  letter 
the  7th  of  August.  "  Why  should  I 
not  reply  to  a  certain  epistle,  in  three 
columns,  price  22(5  francs,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  centimes  the  line,"  commences 
the  critic,  who  goes  on  to  quote  the 
unfavourable  opinions  of  the  news- 
papers, proving  his  own  more  benevo- 
lent intentions  since  he  had  criticised 
the  work  seriously,  and  copying  the 
assertion  of  the  Nation,  that  the  de^ 
moiselles  de  Si.  Cyr,  under  the  name 
of  the  two  Mousquetaires,  was  first 
offered  and  refused  at  the  Vartetes, 
whence  the  authofs  carried  it  to  Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  Dumas,  who  changed 
the  title,  probably,  the  scene  of  action, 
cut,  clipped,  filed,  added,  remoulded| 
scattered  it  all  over  with  epigraroSy 
with  jokes  rather  broad,  with  witti- 
cisms which  cost  him  little,  till  the 
deux  Mousquetaires  made  their  entry 
under  a  title  much  too  virginal  for 
their  success,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained. 

Farther  on.  Monsieur  Janin  speaks 
of  Dumas  as  a  madman,  who  employs 
the  slang    of    the    markets,    adding 

fravely,  that  criticism  is  on  the  declinf 
y  reason  of  its  over-indulgence. 
"  Monsieur  Dumas  affirms  he  has  th€ 
wholesome  habit  of  never  reading  the 
papersy  which  mftke  their  conuneDt  oi^ 
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his  works — and  yet»  he  is  to  be  foand 
at  the  foot  of  every  newspaper  which 
will  accept  his  prose.  He  hates  read- 
ing-rooms, ungrateful  man^  as  if  he 
did  not  live  by  reading-rooms — as  if 
all  his  books,  large  and  small,  were 
not  made  for  the  circulating  library— 
as  if  he  could  hope  for  other  pur* 
chasers." 

Monsieur  Janin  likewise  observes^ 
that  the  disputed  Tour  de  Nesle  was 
written  by  Monsieur  Gaillardet,  be- 
tween whom  and  Dumas  there  was 
a  lawsuit  on  the  subject;  that  his 
"  Oaule  et  France*  was  plundered 
from  Messrs.  Michelet  and  Augustin 
Thierry ;  that  it  was  not  he  who  pro- 
posed discovery  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  subscription  ;  or  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
regiments  of  the  French  army;  but 
he  extricates  himself  ill  from  his  mis- 
takes, he  says  they  prove  that  he  does 
not  copy  his  impressions  de  voyage  in 
Reichard's  itinerary — that  his  having 
called  Smyrna  an  island,  does  not  make 
Monsieur  Dumas'  piece  a  comedy — he 
again  terms  his  reply  **  a  market-wo- 
man's letter."  And  saying  he  will  not, 
according  to^is  correspondent's  choice 
expression,  "  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,"  since  he  feels  more  pity  than 
indignation — more  regret  than  con- 
tempt— he  concludes  by  a  reference  to 
a  piece  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
just  two  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feuilleton,  which  reference  to  the  hero 
applies  to  Monsieur  Dumas.  *'  He  is 
amusing  and  jovial  sword  in  hand — 
but  the  reader  may  be  tranquil — all 
those  he  has  killed  are  quite  well." 
So  far,  the  dispute  seemed  formidable, 
likely  to  tend  to  something  more  than 
a  wordy  conclusion ;  but  after  a  fort- 
night's silence,  apropos  of  nothing,  on 
the  skirts  of  a  critique  on  Delacroix's 
Sketches  from  Hamlet,  appeared  the 
following,  which  we  give  this  time 
entire.  Let  Monsieur  Janin  colour  it 
as  he  will,  it  appears  very  like  an 
apology,  which  he  hands  up  to  where 
Monsieur  Dumas  stands,  some  three 
or  four  steps  above  him  on  the  critical 
and  feuilletonic  ladder : — 

**  Throughout  the  fourteen  long  days 
which  have  passed  since  our  reply  to  the 
letter  written  by  Monsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas,  I  know  not  what  strange  fer« 
ment  agitates  the  two  literary  camps. 
We  are  met,  and  Questioned,  *  Howpro« 
ceeds  your  granct  quarrel?'    We  hear 


whispered,  « This  can  only  end  with 
blood.*  Each  makes  bis  small  prayer  ia 
his  great  soul,  '  Why  am  I  notoeUvcred 
from  this  discontented  fellow,  whd  never 
praised  me  without  restriction?*  and, 

*  Why  am  1  not  freed  from  the  indefati- 
gable mind  which  arranges  five  acts  of 
drama,  and  five  of  comedy,  before  I 
have  found  a  subject  for  my  comedy,  a 
title  for  my  drama  ?'  So  do  they  mwv 
mur,  as  in  Le  Lemercier's  tragedy — 

•  Qa'U  Unk  4>zpkqaer  I  «a*a  mC  lent  4  Mooif  ' 

In  answer  to  all  these  reports,  so  min- 
gled with  agreeable  hopes,  we  are  forced 
to  tell  you  how  this  quarrel,  wholly 
literary  in  its  principle,  has  not  over- 
stepped literary  bounds.  Certainly,  the 
irritation  on  both  sides  was  great,  vio- 
lent enough  to  inspire  hope  in  those  who 
looked  for  a  bloody  result.  If  I  must, 
indeed,  tell  every  thing,  (I  ask  the 
Procureur  du  Roi  s  pardon) — a  day  had 
been  fixed,  a  place  of  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed, an  hour  named  to  meet  there— 
a  very  pretty  spot,  I  assure  you^^very- 
thing  was  settled.  There  only  remained 
that  you  should  secure  your  places — 
you,  the  natural  audience  to  this  kind 
of  struggle — and  to  win  your  bravos« 
each  of  us  would  have  done  his  best. 
Unhappily,  in  accidents  like  these,  one 
does  not  always  act  as  one  intended.  At 
firstf  in  our  anger,  we  will  have  blood— > 
we  see  our  adversary  already  dead  in 
our  mind's  eye — dead,  to  amuse  a  few 
idlers.  Yes  ;'but  after  the  first  fury,  it 
often  happens  that,  at  the  first  meetiog 
of  the  two  enemies,  they  seek  vainly  in 
their  souls  for  all  this  hatred  which 
urged  them  on.  There  is  no  hatred  left. 
At  sight  of  each  other,  we  only  remem- 
ber past  friendship,  mutual  labours, 
services  rendered — we  excuse  mnta- 
ally  the  irritation,  the  cruelty  which 
a  literary  life  brings  along  with  it. 
Come  to  fight — we  are  ready  to  for* 
get.  Such  was  my  situation,  as  re- 
garded Monsieur  Dumas,  when,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  letter,  and  my  reply, 
he  and  I  met.  Remembering  hh  useful 
and  laborious  life,  his  unnumbered  suc- 
cesses, the  literary  promises  he  has  kept, 
and  will  keep,  still  I  understood  it  was 
impossible  not  to  deplore  all  this  past 
anger.  Doubtless,  I  could  have  wished 
wiped  out  the  annoyance  he  had  caused 
myself— but  far  rather,  I  wonld  have 
cancelled  the  iigury  I  had  done  hiau 
This  kind  of  violence  is  not  in  my  nature. 
I  know,  while  I  maintain  entire  the  riirhti 
of  criticism,  that  urbanity  is  one  of  iti 
duties  :  but  who  is  always  master  of  hit 
temper — ^who  so  firm,  as  not  to  foUow 
his  adversary  on  the  around  that  advcr* 
sary  has  chosen  ?  ]£>nsieiir  Alexander 
Domat,  when,  the  other  di^»  hepUeed 
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liis  foot  on  the  critic's  fiery  domain,  was 
he  not  the  first  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
pass  the  imperceptible  boundary  which 
divides  legitimate  self-defence  from  the 
harshness  and  veng^eance  one  repents  of 
later.  Thus  I  thought,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  felt  return,  with  my  old  friend- 
ship, all  the  good  feeling  of  former  days. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  passing  in 
Monsieur  Dumas'  mind — but  certainly, 
like  myself,  he  deplored  the  useless  harm 
which,  enemies  of  an  hour,  we  had  done 
each  other — and  above  all,  the  great  joy 
we  had  caused  our  enemies  always. 
Meanwhile,  our  seconds,  four  men  of 
honour,  in  whom  our  foes  and  friends 
may  alike  confide,  prepared  every  thins" 
for  the  next  day's  combat — while  he  and 
I  walked  by  one  another's  side,  with 
step  as  calm,  with  hearts  as  tranquil, 
OS  though  we  had  been  on  the  way  to 
the  water  side,  talking  of  the  arts,  and 
of  poetry.  What  more  shall  I  say  to 
you  ?  Ue  and  I,  satisfied  with  our 
silent  explanation,  shook  one  another 
by  the  hand,  without  nevertheless  ab- 
juring that  which  we  considered  as  a 
necessity,  of  the  position  we  had  made 
for  ourselves — an  armed  reparation. 
It  was,  henceforward,  the  business  of 
our  seconds.  But  our  seconds  did  not 
choose  that  the  satisfaction  should  exceed 
the  anger.  Of  a  duel,  which  now,  more 
than  ever,  is  a  serious  thing,  they  would 
not  make  a  vain  parade.  They  reserved 
to  either  adversary,  the  right  which  was 
his  own — to  the  critic,  the  right  of  say- 
ing, in  freedom  of  spirit  and  cotiscience, 
*  tnts  is  bad* — to  the  poet,  the  right  of 
defending  his  work  witli  courteous  arms, 
when  attacked  with  courtesy :  above  all, 
they  reserved  to  him  entire,  the  right, 
excellent  and  noble,  the  poet's  right,  to 
compose  fine  works — so  fine,  that  critics, 
even  unjust  critics,  if  such  there  be, 
must,  per  force,  applaud.  Such  is  this 
story.  I  tell  it,  because  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  tell  you  every  thing.  Here  I 
am,  forced  more  than  before,  to  be 
severe  on  the  works  of  Monsieur  Dumas. 
Ho,  if  inclined  to  take  his  revenge,  will 
not  lack  the  opportunity.  In  some 
years,  no  doubt.  Monsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas  will  be  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Let  him  wait  till  then.  Per- 
haps, some  fine  morning,  he  will  see  his 
ferocious  adversary  arrive,  to  say,  '  I 
want  one  TOte  to  make  up  three  or  four, 
give  me  yours' — and  the  critic,  if  in 
truth  he  has  done  his  duty  throughout 
courageously,  defending  against  each 
and  all — against  Monsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas  himself,  historical  men  and  things 
will  bear  away  the  vote,  not,  perhaps, 
of  the  author  of  the  DemoiMetles  de  St, 
Cvr,  but  of  the  author  of  Henry  the 
nird,  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  Christina 
at  Fontaineblean" 

Vol.  XXII.—No.  /3^ 


The  chosen  public  of  Paris^  acute 
as  that  of  Athens,  concluded,  from  the 
names  called,  that  both  antagonists 
were  right,  and  like  the  ape  of  Lafon- 
taine's  fables — 

**  Lear  dit  Je  vous  connaU  de  longtemii,  mn 
amis, 
Et  tuus  deax  vuua  pRirez  1 'amende 
Car  tui,  loup,  tu  te  ptaius  quoiqu'on  ne  t*ait  rien 
pri8» 
£t  tui  Renard,  as  priace  que  Ton  te  demande." 

One  word  more  ere  we  leave  Mon- 
sieur Dumas,  whom  the  panegyric  and 
criticbm  of  Monsieur  Janin,  place 
alike  too  high  and  too  low.  He  is 
unqueBtionably  a  man  of  talent,  not  of 
genius,  for  he  wants  the  delicacy  and 
conscience  in  the  work  which  show 
that  exceptional  artist — a  man  of  quick 
wit,  and  broad  jest,  and  double  en- 
tendre, and  over  lively  repartee,  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  grave  or  refined 
personages,  incongruously  or  no,  so 
that  the  dialogue  run  lightly  on — a 
man  of  expedients  and  resources,  found 
any  where  and  any  how,  so  that  the 
result  be  striking — who  puts  stage 
dresses  on  paradoxes,  makes  vice  look 
modesty,  and  sensuality  passion — an 
adept  in  combining  situations  and  find- 
ing effects,  having  the  qualities  which 
make  a  stage-wright,  and  give  scope  to 
the  success  of  an  actor — unversed  in 
the  divination  of  nature,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  make  the 
great  dramatist.  His  poetry,  prose 
run  mad ;  his  prose  having  symptoms 
of  incipient  maJady ;  so  accustomed  to 
exaggeration,  that  it  has  become  to 
him  a  part  of  speech,  a  breath  of  his 
body,  he  reminds  us  of  the  frog,  ever 
swelling  itself  to  ape  the  ox,  but  his 
skin  is  so  used  to  distension  that  no 
ill  consequences  follow.  Even  through- 
out his  biography,  the  most  interesting 
of  his  productions,  we  find  this  infla- 
tion still.  His  father  was  a  natural 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie 
and  a  negress— a  brave  man,  who,  from 
step  to  step,  rose  to  be  a  general  offi- 
cer. He  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
this  boy,  totally  unprovided  for,  pos- 
sessing for  whole  fortune,  their  debts 
paid,  a  sum  of  253  francs ;  so  at  least 
says  Alexandre  Dumas,  yet  the  widow 
of  a  general  officer  must  naturally 
have  received  a  pension.  He  tells  us 
of  his  neglected  education,  and  how, 
when  his  father  died  and  his  mother 
was  lefl  in  poverty,  he  could  ride  the 
most  vicious  horse,  and  bring  down 
a  bird  at  thirty  pace.s,  and  walk  twelve 
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leflgtiCMi  to  dnnee  at  a  ha11»  but  had 
Bcarcelr  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin, 
and  had  failed  to  master  the  four  first 
rules  of  arithmetic.     With  fifty-three 
francs  in  his  pocket,  besides  letters  for 
his  father's  former  friends,  and  among 
them  one  for  General  Foy,  the  vouth 
■tarted  to  seek  his  fortune  in   Paris. 
The  friends  had  forgotton  their  old 
comrade,  and  looked  coldly  on  his  son, 
—the  general  received  him  kindly,  but 
questioned  him  in  vain.     To  all  inqui- 
ries concerning   his   acquirements  in 
mathematics,  law,  Latin,  bookkeeping, 
he  received  the  same  reply,  "  No,  ge- 
neral ;'*  and  while  the  youth  blushed 
to  the  brow,  the  protector  was  sorely 
puzzled.      He   said,   good-naturedly, 
**  Give  me  your  address,  and  I  will  re« 
fleet  on  what  I  can  do  for  you  ;**  and 
while  the  youth  wrote,  he  looked  over 
his  shoulder.     "  This  will  save  us," 
be    exclaimed,    *'  you   write  a  good 
band."     The  next  day  Alexandre  Du- 
mas filled  a  place   of   clerk,  in   the 
bureaux  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 
1200  francs  a  year,  a  fortune  to  him. 
His  days  and  evenings  fully  occupied, 
be  devoted  his  nights  to  studies  hi- 
therto undreamed  of,  with  a  courage 
and  perseverance  which  were  to  find 
their  reward.     AAer  three  years  so 
spent,  the  English  actors,  coming  to 
Paris,  he  saw  them  play  Hamlet ; — it 
placed  him,  he  says,  "  in  the  situation 
of  a  blind  man  restored  to  sight — of 
Adam  waking  after  bis  creation,  and 
be  exclaimed,  '  Shakespeare,   1  thank 
thee  r  "     We  do  not  think  this  grati- 
tude at  all  due  to  Shakespeare,  and 
we  fail  to   discover  any  analogy  be- 
tween him  and  Dumas,  who,   before 
this  Sbakspearian   light  displayed  to 
him  his  sympathising  powers,  had  pro- 
duced various  vaudevilles.     We  adore 
the  creations  of  the  one,  we  applaud 
the  other  in  spite  of  his.    Antony  and 
Teresa,  and   Angele,  which  are    his 
worst  performances  in  a  moral  light, 
are  the  best  as  specimens  of  his  power, 
for  theyhave  dramatic  situations  which 
save  them  in  spite  of  their  absurdity, 
and  by  the  help  of  good  acting,  have 
a  deep  and  thrilling  interest.     From 
his  very  outset,  Alexandre  Dumas  was 
fortunate.     Having  devoted  but  three 
years  to  study,  he  produced  a  play, 
and  addres^iing  himself  to   the   kind 
and  warm-hearted   Nodicr,  of  whom 
be   knew   nothing-,  obtained   through 
him  the  needful  introductioos,  and  the 
play  of  CMsiina  was  heard  and  ac- 


cepted by  the  reading. committee  of 
the  Theatre  Frangais.  Seeing  that 
its  performance  uas  deferred  more 
than  he  had  hoped,  young  Dumas, 
who  was  impatient  and  courageous, 
wrote  Henry  III.,  played  as  soon  as 
presented.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
came  to  protect  it  in  person,  and  its 
author,  the  clerk  of  1200  francs  a 
year,  received  30,000  francs  for  hit 
share  of  the  profit.*,  becoming,  at  a 
bound,  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful and  amusing  of  literary  traders. 
His  facility,  and  reputation  of  faci- 
lity, be  has  abused  too  much  and 
openly ;  it  is  physically  imposaible  that 
he  could  have  composed  or  dictated 
one  half  of  the  novels,  travels,  tales, 
histories,  dramas,  and  feuilletons  which 
bear  his  signature.  We  have  heard 
that  in  the  year  1840  he  printed  fortf 
octavo  volumes.  Even  where  the  work 
is  bis  own,  he  is  far  from  scrupulous. 
Monsieur  Dumas*  success  is  ot  those 
which  do  not  become  fame. 

Madame  Emilede  Girardin  writes  ia 
the  feuilleton  of  the  PreMe,  of  which 
her  husband  is  editor.  We  may  remem« 
her  her  as  Delphine  Gay,  and  how,  when 
she  was  very  young  and  beaotifbl,  she 
played  the  part  of  a  Corinne,  we  think 
unwisely,  recitinff  beneath  Gros*8  mag- 
nificent cupola  m  the  Pantheon,  her 
own  ode  in  the  artistes  honour.  Why 
she  signs  her  '<  Courrier  de  Paris," 
(the  weekly  correspondence  which 
comprehends  politics,  literature,  and 
fashion,)  **  Vicomte  de  Lannay,"  is  to 
us  a  mystery,  since  concerning  the 
writer's  identity,  there  is  none,  and 
her  assumption  of  the  mate  sex  and  a 
title,  were  altogether  vain.  It  led 
her  into  the  mistake  of  being  neither 
Vicomte  de  Launay,  nor  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardin  *  the  first  seemed  flippant 
and  effeminate  orermucb,  when  ex- 
claiming, in  the  same  breath,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  rerolution  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  appearance  of  two  white 
satin  bonnets  in  the  Tailcries— the  last 
appeared  not  always  feminine :  not 
that  we  revive  that  trite  and  silly  re- 
proach which  brands  a  woman  as  unfe- 
uiinine,  because  she  has  a  mind  she 
makes  use  of,  or  an  opinion  she  sup* 
ports ;  but  we  say  this  of  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin,  because  her  sar- 
cnsm  sometimes  points  at  an  Individual 
rnther  than  a  vice  If  we  were  to 
mention  what  we  feel  to  be  wantiqg 
in  the^e  letters,  (j^t  now  collected  ift 
a  volume  imder  hat  own  nanit^)  wo 
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1  sa?  it  was  simplicity — they  have 
leited  flippancy  which  is  disagree- 
and  not  always  gay  ;  an  ever- 
ring  egotism,  not  existing  there 
illy,  and  therefore  charmingly, 
ihe  old  memoirs,  hut  forcing  it- 
(tentatiouslv  forward  !  and  worse 
\Wf  they  have  an  affectation  which 
wearies.  Besides  this,  Madame 
)  de  Girardin  is  always  deter- 
l  to  be  very  amusing,  and  though 
Ften  succeeds,  the  constant  glit- 
ftnts  repose,  and  we  yawn  when 
re  ordered  to  laugh.  She  is 
ig  a  light  article,  and  the  positive 
liat  it  shall  be  such,  ha^  now  and 
I  saddening  effect,  like  that  pro* 
1  by  the  poor  muddy  monkey, 
]  to  skip  pitcously,  while  the  rain 
*8  on  his  unsheltered  back,  when 
ght  be  droll  if  permitted  to  tread 
ative  steps  naturally.  In  the 
ation  we  complain  of,  she  even 
s  want  of  feeling,  though  here 
ruth  might  suffice.     Thus,  in  a 

written  to  examine  the  various 
s  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 

we  become  interested  in  the 
Wf  or  the  reasoning,  and  she 
If  seems  interested  in  Jocelyn  or 
raldo,  we  are  startled  from  it  by 
nations — "  We  will  tell  you  in  a 
mt  that  currant- coloured  dresses, 
>d  with  black  bouquets,  are  worn 
retty,"  and,  "  you  shall  soon  hear 
Mfadlle.  Boudran  makes  admira- 
lack  velvet  turbans  ;**  and  else- 
?9  describing  a  pocket-handker- 

she  says,  "  those  with  *  entre- 
'  please  in  all  the  various  hours 
e,  in  grief  or  joy,  they  are  so 
pretty,  that  a  woman  on  the  point 
eping,  is  comforted  by  looking  at 
,  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tri- 
trashy  and  although  in  her  cor- 
ndence  every  thing  is  touched,  and 
ng  fathomed,  though  it  wants  the 
om  of  a  letter,  and  the  gravity  of 
icism,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  it 
ifkling  and  amusing,  and  now  and 
witty,  but  the  smile  it  rouses,  is 
r  that  caused  by  a  caricature,  than 
armony  of  a  fine  picture.  There 
yen  to  be  found  in  these  letters 
few  traits  and  touches  of  feeling, 
hoked  by  conceit,  and  very  rare, 
re  that  we  think  the  anecdote 
line  de  Girardin  gives,  as  against 
8  system,  offers  an  argument  in 
vour.  "  We  compose  verses,  we 
f  ftailletons,"  she  says,  "  yet  a 
M   ot  Osll,  constdted   by  ottr 


parents  in  our  childhood,  recognized 
in  our  skull,  strongly  developed,  the 
bump  of  mechanism.*'  In  our  judg- 
ment  these  letters  are  mechanical,  and 
so  are  the  verses.  Only  when  her  sym- 
pathies with  humanity  become  stronger 
than  her  pre-occupation  with  self,  when 
her  feeling  shall  so  rise  as  to  sweep 
away  her  affectation  and  vanity,  will 
Madame  de  Girardin  become  a  poet. 
When  were  rhymes  poetry  ?  In  the 
feuilleton  written  on  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Monsieur  Dumas*  Caligula, 
we  find  all  her  defects  and  mo!*t  of 
her  merits.  «*  Alexandre  Dumas,"  she 
tells  us,  "  should  naturally  have  given 
an  account  of  his  own  work  in  the 
feuilleton — the  double  part  of  critic 
an<l  author,  would  have  inspired  him 
with  a  very  piquant  and  spirituel  arti- 
cle ;  but  in  a  fit  of  moaesty,  wholly 
unaccountable,  he  yielded  the  office  to 
Monsieur  Mery  ;'*  and  she  goes  on  to 
tell  us  how  the  whole  house  was  taken 
by  Monsieur  Dumas,  therefore  yielded 
to  only  a  choice  public  the  first  row 
of  boxes,  filled  with  the  princesses  of 
the  theatre,  excepting  only  the  royal 
box,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orleans  and  her  husband,  the 
surprise  having  been  known  before 
hand,  and  that  the  poet's  own  manu- 
script ornamented  with  choice  draw- 
ings, a  chefd'cmnre  of  caligrapky,  and 
perhaps  of  style,  would  be  laid  therefor 
the  Duchess.  If  Monsieur  Dumas  has 
glanced  over  these  pages,  he  can  scarce 
have  found  .ngreeable  the  excessive 
amusement  the  writer  derives  from 
the  acting,  appearance,  fat,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  Mademoiselle  Ida,  who 
h&s  been  about  two  years  his  wife. 
The  criticism,  addressing  itself  chiefly 
to  her  size,  is  rather  an  unworthy  one. 
Madame  de  Girardin  also  describes, 
for  Monsieur  Dumas*  benefit,  a  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  "  Caligu- 
la's** success,  and  sold  that  night  at  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  Franf  ais.  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin  has  likewise  written 
some  novels,  and  a  play,  "  L'Ecole 
des  Jonrnalistes,'*  which  has  not  been 
acted  since.  Whollv  unfitted  for  the 
stage,  it  b  a  bold  and  bitter  attack  on 
the  vices  of  journalism,  but  uninte- 
resting and  cold.  The  same  task  has 
been  performed  by  M.  de  Balzac,  with 
a  power  far  more  terrible,  in  hi» 
"  Urandhomme  de  Provence  £  Paris. ** 
Monsieur  de  Balzac  also  is  a  feuille- 
ton novelist.  We  regret  to  eee  him 
there.    It  seemM  to  us  thAt  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  last  tale,  thns  gave 
or  increased  its  defects,  and  neutra- 
lized much  of  its  merit.  In  spite  of 
faults  and  failings  undeniable,  Mon* 
sieur  de  Balzac  has  shown  rare  and 
admirable  power  ;  he  is  of  those  we 
may  pass  by  as  a  feuilleton  writer,  and 
pause  before  as  a  novelist. 

Monsieur  Eugene  Sue  is  the  most 
prolific  of  all  feuilleton  writers.  The 
"  Hotel  Lambert,"  the  "  Mysteres 
de  Paris,"  we  believe  "  Theresa  Du» 
noyer,"  appeared  in  this  form  of  feuil- 
tetons.  In  "  Theresa  Dunoyer,"  Mon- 
sieur Sue  chose  his  personages  in 
middle  or  high  life,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  more  elevated  or  more  pure. 
The  book  obtained  notoriety  at  the 
time,  because  it  was  circulated,  we  know 
not  how,  that  the  hideous  incidents  on 
which  it  turns,  are  founded  on  true 
anecdotes.  It  would  be  a  calumny  on 
French  society,  in  which  Monsieur 
Sue,  while  he  lets  his  pen  run  too 
rapidly,  would  not  join.  The  main- 
spring of  the  story  could  not  be  found 
in  real  life,  inasmuch  as  an  article  of 
the  code  provides,  that  in  cases  where 
an  husband  is  authorized  to  protest 
against  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  must 
do  so  (if  on  the  spot)  within  a  month 
after  its  birth — if  absent,  within  the 
two  months  following  his  return  ;  so 
that  Monsieur  Dunoyer  could  not  dis- 
own his  daughter,  aged  eighteen  years. 
Monsieur  Sue  is  fond  of  demons  and 
demigods  ;  to  be  gprotesque  is  less 
troublesome  than  to  be  true.  In  each 
of  his  novels,  figure  two  or  three 
angels  and  half  a  dozen  fiends,  and 
very  little  humanity.  We  like  fairy 
tales  well,  but  not  to  hear  them  called 
history.  In  the  "  Hotel  Lambert," 
the  male  angel  is  one  Leon  de  Mor- 
ville,  who  has  the  head  of  an  Antinous, 
a  mind  of  mighty  power,  and  a  heart 
so  soft  that,  says  Monsieur  Sue,  "  he 
had  that  horror  of  human  crime,  or 
rather  of  human  hideousness,  that  he 
turned  aside  from  guilt  rather  than 
do  justice  on  it»  and  instead  of  crush- 
ing an  impure  reptile,  he  would  have 
searched  out  some  perfumed  flower^ 
some  nest  of  a  white  turtle  dove,  to  re- 
pose or  recreate  his  eve.  This  system 
of  infinite  commiseration,may  expose  to 
be  a  second  time  stung,  even  while 
gazing  up  at  the  blue  sky  to  avoid  the 
reptile*8  sieht.  The  best  things  have 
their  drawbacks."  We  should,  mdeed> 
suppose  this  a  dangerous  mode  of  tra- 
rellioig  over  serpentsi  and  can  ima^e 


that  a  young  man,  having  suffered 
from  an  attempt  at  robbery  or  assassi- 
nation, would  find  a  gendarme  a  bet- 
ter auxiliary  than  the  flowers  or  tur- 
tle doves  he  might  lose  some  time  in 
seeking.  The  imp  of  this  tale  is  a 
dark  young  Creole,  who  sins  for  the 
pleasure  of  sinning,  the  impulse  to 
iniquity  wanting ;  since  through  the 
two  volumes  we  search  vainly  for 
the  master  passion,  covered  but  con- 
suming, beneath  the  extraordinary 
whim  which  holds  the  place  of  one, 
prompting  her  to  isolate  her  protec- 
tress, that  she  may  be  alone  in  her  love, 
and  by  her  side,  and  pursuing  her  ob- 
ject through  years  of  crime  and  se- 
crecy. Notwithstanding  this, and  other 
blemishes,  she  stands  forth  darkly  and 
forcibly  drawn,  through  plot  and  un- 
derplot, which  mingle  in  strange  con- 
fusion and  exaggeration,  and  in  spite 
of  lack  of  style  and  defects  in  compo- 
sition, have  interest  and  energy  at 
times.  In  the  "  Mysteres  de  Paris," 
the  angel  is  one  German  prince,  Ro- 
dolph,  the  hero  of  nine  volumes  closed 
at  last ;  a  sort  of  Don  Quixote,  who 
goes  about  redressiqg  grievances,  and 
administering  justice,  alter  his  own 
views.  That  he  may  be  fitted  to  mix 
in  the  society  he  is  to  see  and  judge, 
he  has  learned  to  box  in  England^ 
the  art  of  the  savate  and  the  thieves' 
slang,  in  France.  We  are  led  by  him 
into  most  vile  company  ;  among  mur- 
derers, who  do  not  condescend  to  be 
thieves ;  women  of  no  doubtful  vir- 
tue ;  indeed,  the  personages  who  figure 
daily  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribunauxt 
are  mild  and  moral,  compared  to  those 
of  Monsieur  Sue*s  improved  copy. 
We  should  require  to  be  clothed  hke 
Rodolph  himself,  in  the  garments  of  a 
mason  turned  house-breaker,  to  face 
the  kennels  through  which  we  are  led. 
Yet,  though  the  pourtrayal  of  the 
worst  crimes  which  brand  humanity, 
the  display  of  the  wounds  and  foul 
bandages  of  its  moral  hospital,  be 
revolting,  even  to  the  reader,  they 
lead  from  page  to  page,  amonr  those 
scenes  of  horror  where  figure  Uie  em- 
piric, who  sells  drugs  to  the  weeping 
mother,  and  arsenic  to  the  heir-1 the 
hideous  portress,  who  connives  for  her 
new-year*s  fee— the  hag,  who  tor- 
ments the  fair  girl's  infancy  and  sells 
her  youth  ;  there  are  others  of  a  rt- 
deeming  nature. 

We  have  so  frankly  given  cor  opi- 
nion of  the  damgwooa  tandeDoj  «f 
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this  Newgate  literature»  that  to  quote 
the  hest  is  mere  justice.  There  are 
touches  of  feeling  and  purity  in  its 
pageSf  though^  under  the  circum- 
stancesy  feeling  would  be  a  wundcr« 
and  purity  an  impossibilitjy  which  lead 
us  the  more  to  regret  that  choice  of 
subjecty  and  carelessness  of  composi- 
tion^ should  injure  a  talent  which  can 
own  such  a  charm.  In  Rodolph*s 
nightly  visits  to  dark  alleys  and  suspi- 
cious tavernsj  he  has  interfered  to 
save  from  a  blow  a  poor  abandoned 
girl>  nicknamed  the  goualeuse,  a  word 
whicht  in  thief  argots  signifies  singer  ; 
he  gives  a  severe  lesson,  in  boxing,  to 
his  adversary,  the  chourineur — this 
last  word  stands  for  assassin  ;  and  the 
trio  proceed  in  perfect  amity  to  the 
Lapin  blanc : — 

"The  goualeuse  was  sixteen  years 
and  a  half  old.  The  purest  forehead 
completed  her  face  of  a  perfect  oval ;  a 
fringe  of  long  lashes,  so  long  that  they 
turned  upward,  half  shadowed  her  large 
blue  eyes ;  the  down  of  early  youth  sof- 
tened her  rounded  and  rosy  cheek ;  her 
small  red  mouth,  her  thin,  straight  nose, 
her  dimpled  chin,  had  an  adorable  charm 
of  contour.  On  either  side  her  satin  tem- 
ples, a  plait  of  pale,  beautiful  hair  de* 
■cended  in  a  halt  circle  to  the  middle  of 
the  cheek,  and  was  raised  again  behind 
the  ear,  whose  ivory  tip  was  just  per- 
ceptible beneath  the  tight  folds  of  a  blue- 
checked  cotton  handkerchief,  tied,  as  is 
said  vulgarly,  '  en  marmotte ;'  a  neck- 
lace of  red  coral  was  round  her  throat 
of  dazzline  whiteness  and  beauty.  Her 
gown,  of  brown  bombazeen,  much  too 
wide,  allowed  to  guess  at  rather  than 
see  a  delicate  figure,  pliant  and  round  as 
a  reed;  a  little  worn,  orange  shawl, 
with  green  frinee,  was  crossed  on  her 
bosom.  The  charm  of  voice  of  the 
goualeuse  had  struck  her  unknown  cham- 
pion ;  in  truth,  this  voice,  soft,  thrilling, 
and  harmonious,  had  an  attraction  so  ir- 
resistible, that  the  mob  of  ruffians  and  in- 
famous women,  amon^^  whom  she  lived, 
often  beeged  her  to  smg,  listened  to  her 
with  delight,  and  call^  her  *  la  goua- 
leuse.' She  had  also  received  another 
name,  due  no  doubt  to  the  virginal  ou- 
rity  of  her  features :  she  was  called 
'  ileur  de  Marie,'  which  in  argot  signi- 
£es  virgin." 

The  goualeuse  had  never  known  her 
parents.  The  first  care  she  recollected 
was  that  of  a  hideous,  one-eyed  woman, 
who  made  her  stand  on  the  Pontneuf, 
with  her  small  tray  of  sugar-barley,  to 
excite  compassion.  She  bad  often  a 
glass  of  cold  water  for  breakfast*  and 
lamp  straw  to  sleep  on*    She  waa 


beaten  when  she  failed  to  bring  home 
money,  first  in  anger,  next  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  as  the  old  wretch 
found  that  the  pity  of  the  passers-by, 
for  the  fair  child  who  cried,  increased 
her  profits.  At  last  she  fled  from  the 
torture,  and  hid  herself  in  a  wood- 
yard  ;  she  was  condemned  as  a  vaga* 
bond  to  remain  till  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  a  house  of  correction  ;  and  she 
thanked  her  judge  for  his  eoodness, 
for  she  had  food  and  no  blows,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  the  courtyard ;  and 
when  she  had  done  her  task,  she  sat 
there  and  sung.  .  Her  sixteenth  birth* 
day  come — the  prison  doors  open — 
she  finds  outside  the  mistress  of  the 
tavern,  and  her  vile  companions,  who 
offer  her  lodging  and  gay  clothes, 
if  she  will  go  home  with  them ;  but 
she  has  three  hundred  francs,  and  she 
sends  them  away,  resolved,  as  she  says, 
to  enjoy  life ;  and  buys  flowers  to  fill 
her  room,  and  passes  the  summer  days 
in  the  woods,  in  company  of  another 
young  girl,  discharged  from  prison  at 
the  same  time. 

While  the  money  lasts,  she  forgets 
to  seek  for  work ;  she  has  given  her 
last  forty  francs  and  her  mattress  to  a 
poor  woman  lying-in  without  assist- 
ance. She  is  repulsed  where  she  craves 
employment,  because,  not  to  deceive^ 
she  tells  whence  she  issued  two  months 
before :  she  walks  forth  saddened — the 
fine  weather  has  passed  away.  She  iS 
hungry,  and  will  soon  lack  shelter ;  the 
old  women  are  on  her  path  once  more, 
and  she  becomes  their  victim.  This 
tale  she  has  told  to  Rodoloh  on  their 
first  interview ;  and  Rodolph,  deter- 
mined to  rescue  her,  returns  to  the 
Lapin  blanc : — 

"  *  You  are  come  for  your  change,  no 
doubt,'  said  the  ogress,  (this  being,  ac- 
cording to  Monsieur  Sue's  researches, 
the  very  appropriate  name  given  the 
hostess  of  such  a  tavern.) 

**  *  Yes,  and  I  will  take  the  goualeuse 
to  pass  the  day  in  the  country. 

**  *  Oh,  as  to  that,  good  &llow,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.* 

«*  *  Why  so  ?' 

<*  *  Because  she  might  never  come 
back ;  her  clothes  belong  to  me ;  with- 
out reckoning  that,  she  owes  me  still 
two  hundred  and  twentv  francs,  for 
board  and  lod^g,  since  i  received  her 
here ;  and  if  sue  were  not  honest  aS  she 
is,  1  would  not  allow  her  to  go  further 
than  the  corner  of  the  street  at  most.' 

'*  *  The  goualeuse  owes  yoa  two  hxain 
dred  and  twenty  francs  ?' 
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*' '  Two  hundred  and  twenty  francs, 
ten  sou  A ;  but  how  does  that  concern 
you  ?  Would  not  a  body  suppose  that 
you  intended  to  pay? — play  the  erreat 
lord,  do  r 

**  *  There,'  said  Rodolph,  throwinjj^ 
eleven  louis  on  the  pewter  <<  the  ogress  t 
counter ;  *  and  now,  what  is  the  worth 
of  her  clothes  ?* 

"  The  old  hag  examined  the  louis,  one 
after  the  other,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
distrust. 

** '  Do  you  imagine  I  hare  given  yon 
bad  money  ?  Send  to  chancre  the  gold, 
but  let  us  hare  done.  What  is  your 
eharge  for  the  miserable  oovering  you 
hire  to  that  poor  girl  ?.' 

**  The  ogress,  divided  between  the 
desire  of  a  profitable  bargain,  astonish^ 
inent  at  seemg  a  workman  possessed  of 
so  much  monejr,  fear  of  being  duped, 
and  hope  to  gain  yet  more,  was  silent 
ifbr  a  moment.     At  last  she  said — 

"  '  Her  clothes  are  worth,  at  least,  a 
hundred  ftrancs.' 

'*  '  Rags  like  those  ?  pshaw ;  you  may 
keep  the  change  from  yesterdiiay,  and  I 
will  give  you  another  louis,  no  more. 
To  allow  myself  to  be  fleeced  by  you,  is 
to  rob  the  poor.' 

**  •  Very  well,  friend ;  I  will  keep  my 
Rothes;  the  goualeuse  shall  not  stir 
from  this ;  1  am  free  to  set  on  my  pro- 
perty what  price  1  please.' 

'*  *  May  Lucifer  treat  you  one  day  ac- 
cording to  your  merits  I  there  is  the 
money,  go  fetch  the  goualeuse.'  " 

The  poor  girl  descends^  and  tbey 
leave  the  tavern  together, 

*<  *  What  if  the  matter?'  said  Ro- 
^olph ; '  you  seem  sad  and  embarrassed ; 
•re  you  sorry  to  accompany  me  ?* 

'* '  Ob,  no  1  quite  the  contrary ;  buU^ 
but — ^you  give  me  your  arm * 

•*  •Well?' 

'*  '  You  are  a  workman ;  some  one 
may  tell  your  employer  that  you  have 
been  seen  with  me,  and  it  miffht  injure 
Tou.  Ailasters  do  not  like  nusconduct 
m  their  workmen;'  and  the  goualeuse 
ffentlv  disengaged  her  arm  from  that  of 
Rodolph,  adding,  '  g^  on,  alone ;  I  will 
follow  you  to  the  Barrier ;  onoe  in  the 
fields,  1  will  return  to  your  side.' 

<*  *  Do  not  be  afraid,'  said  Rodolph, 
affiseted  by  this  delicacy,  and  takmg 
Fieur  de  Marie's  arm  within  his  own 
once  more ;  *  my  employer  does  not  live 
in  this  quarter ;  and  besides,  we  shall 
find  a  hackney-ooaeh  on  the  Qua!  aux 
fleurs.' 

"  *  As  yon  please.  Monsieur  Rodolph  ; 
I  said  this  only  to  save  you  from  vexa- 
tion.' 

'*  '  I  believe,  and  thank  yon,  Marie ; 
butt   frankly,  Is   it  indifisreiit  to  yom 

WiMTtW^fO?* 


"  '  Yes,  Monsieur  Rodolph,  quite  in. 
difTorent,  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  eountrj; 
it  is  so  fine,  to  the  fresh  air ;  it  is  lo 
pleasant  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  Ds 
you  know  that  it  is  now  five  meothi 
since  1  went  farther  than  to  the  flower- 
market  ;  and  if  the  ogress  permitted  ay 
passing  the  bounds  ot  the  city,  it  was  m 
account  of  her  great  confidence.' 

** '  And  when  you  came  to  tiiis  mar* 
ket,  was  it  to  buv  flowers  ?* 

'*  '  Oh,  no;  I  had  no  money ;  it  wis 
to  look  at  them — to  breathe  their  swett 
smell,  during  the  half  hour  the  ogress 
allowed  me  to  stay  there  on  mairket- 
day,  I  was  so  happy  that  I  forgot  all 
beside.' 

** '  And  when  yon  returned  to  her-* 
to  those  horrid  streets * 

**  *  Then  1  was  sadder  than  when  { 
set  forth :  I  restrained  my  tears,  not  te 
be  beaten.  And  in  the  flower-market, 
what  made  me  envious,  oh,  Tery  envious, 
was  to  see  the  little,  neat  workwomen 
going  gaily  home,  with  flower-pots  k 
their  hands.' 

**  *  1  am  sure  that  if  yon  bad  but  sons 
flowers  on  your  window-sill,  they  would 
be  company  to  you.' 

**  '  That  is  true,  indeed.  Monsieur  Ro- 
dolph. One  day  the  ogress,  at  her  ftts^ 
knowing  my  taste,  gave  me  a  little  rose- 
tree  ;  it  you  oonld  but  guess  how  happy 
I  was— 1  felt  weariness  no  longer.  I 
did  nothing  but  gase  at  the  rose-tree ;  I 
amused  myself  with  counting  its  leaves 
and  blossoms  ;  but  the  air  of  the  city  is 
so  bad,  that  at  the  end  of  two  days  it 
had  commenced  to  turn  yellow,  and 
then>-but  you  will  laugh  at  me.  Mon- 
sieur Rodolph.' 

••  *  No,  no,  go  on.' 

'<  *  Well,  then,  I  asked  ^rmission  of 
the  ogress  to  go  out  to  give  m^  rose- 
tree  air,  as  I  would  have  given  it  to  a 
child.  1  carried  it  to  the  quay  ;  1  thought 
that  to  be  there,  with  the  other  flowers, 
in  that  fresh  sweet  air  would  do  it  good. 
1  bathed  its  poor  fading  leaTce  in  tkt 
clear  water  of  the  fountain ;  and  te  dry 
them  I  left  it  a  quarter  of  an  honr  ia 
the  bright  son — dear  little  rose-tree.  Ib 
the  city  it  never  saw  the  snn,  Ibr  it 
shines  no  lower  than  the  roofs  in  our 
street :  at  last,  then,  I  carried  it  home 
again.  Well,  I  assure  yon.  Monsieur 
Rodolph,  that  thanks  to  these  airings, 
my  rose-tree  lived,  perfau>8  ten  whole 
days  longer  than  it  would  have  done 
otnerwise.' 

**  *  I  do  not  donbt  that  yon  fell  its 
loss  when  it  died  ?' 

"  '  It  was  a  real  grief;  I  wept  for  It ; 
and  see.  Monsieur  Rodolph,  since  yon 
can  understand  a  Iotc  for  flowers,  I  mtj 
tell  you  I  felt  something  like  gfmtitUM 
towards  it,  becanee  beeanat  wi 
1  MA  aiire  yen  will  la«§h  at ««.' 
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"  •  No,  I  will  not ;  1  am  fond  of 
flotvers ;  I  comprehend  any  folly  they 
cause.' 

"  •  Well,  then,  I  was  grateful  to  this 
poor  rose-tree,  which  blossomed  so 
Drightly  for  me,  although  in  short— not- 
withstanding— all  that  1  was * 

"  And  the  goualeuRe  stooped  her  head, 
And  blushed  deep-red  with  shame. 

'* '  Unhappy  child,  with  this  conscious- 
ness of  your  horrible  position,  you  must 
often • 

'*  *  Ilave  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
you  mean,  Monbieur  Rodolph,*  said  the 
goualeuse,  interrupting  her  companion  ; 
*oh  yes,  more  than  onco  1  have  looked 
down  from  the  parapet  on  the  Seine  ;  but 
afterwards  I  looked  back  at  the  flowers 
and  the  sun,  and  I  said  to  myself,  the 
rirer  will  always  flow  there ;  I  am  not 

Set  seventeen,  who  knows  what  may 
appen  ?' 

•*  '  And  when  yon  said  "  who  knows  ?*' 
you  had  some  hope  ?' 

"  *  Yes* 

"•And  of  what?' 

*'  *  I  cannot  tell ;  I  hoped,  in  spite  of 
my  reason.  It  seemed  to  me  in  these 
moments,  that  my  fate  was  undeserved ; 
that  there  was  something  good  in  me. 
I  said,  1  have  been  tormented,  but  at 
least  I  never  did  harm  to  any  one.  If  I 
had  been  advised,  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  become  what  I  am  ;  and  this  drove 
away  my  sadness  a  little.  But,  indeed, 
I  should  tell  you  that  these  thoughts 
yisited  me  moat,  after  the  death  of  my 
rose-tree,*  added  the  goualeuse,  with  a 
solemn  look,  which  made  Rodolph  smile. 

•*  •  This  heavy  sorrow  still.* 

••  *  Ye?,  see,  here  it  is,*  and  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  small  parcel  of  twi|^s, 
carefully  cut,  and  tied  with  a  pink  rib- 
band. 

"  '  And  you  have  preserved  it  erer 
since  ?* 

"  *  Certainly,  it  is  all  I  possess  in  the 
world  I' 

**  '  How,  have  you  absolutely  nothing 
belonging  to  you  ?* 

«'  'Nothing I* 

••  '  This  coral  necklace  ? * 


"  *  Belongs  to  the  ogress.* 

'* '  Is  it  possible  vou  do  not  possess  a 
fHtl,  a  cap,  a  band(terchief  V* 

"  *  No,  nothing,  nothing — but  the  dry 
boughs  of  my  poor  rose-tree ;  it  is  for 
this  I  cling  to  it.'  " 

Of  the  r^st  of  the  tale,  or  the  mil- 
lion tales  which  make  the  Myst^res^ 
we  want  space  to   speak.     That  the 

goualeuse  is  discovered  to  be  Rodolph's 
aughter — and  that  her  delicacy  of 
feelingi  uninjured  by  her  former  habits 
of  life^  she  is  shown  as  one  of  the  pure- 


minded  creatures^  rare  under  the  most 
favouring  circumstances,  till  she  dies 
at  eighteen,  an  abbess — wf  do  not  quar- 
rel with,  on  thu  score  of  probability  ; 
for  Monsieur  Sue  cun  never  have  aimed 
at  this  quality.  His  improvement  in 
the  penal  code,  substituting  blinding 
for  death,  he  seems,  himself,  to  have 
abandoned.  He  has  not  written  the 
pamphlet,  promised  in  a  note  to  the 
scene  wherein  Rodolph  exercises  this 
same  kind  of  doubtful  mercy.  In  the 
letter  which  appears  in  the  '*  Debats," 
as  epilogue  to  the  tale,  he  applauds 
himbelf  on  the  adoption  of  variojiis 
plans  of  philanthropy,  bet  forth  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes.  We  rejoice 
with  him  that  this  should  be ;  while, 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak  and  ignorant 
of  his  own  country,  whom  he  may  in- 
jure ;  and  the  enlightened  of  other 
countries,  whom  he  may  prejudice  un- 
fairly ;  we  believe  he  would  do  well  to 
curb  his  invention,  and  seek  his  models 
elsewhere ;  and  present  any  idea  or 
project  he  may  think  calculated  to 
serve  humanity,  without  the  dangerous 
framework  which  surrounds  these^ 
thinking,  as  we  do,  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  many  will  stop  there. 

We  have  called  the  reign  of  the 
feuilleton  novel,  a  symptom  of  decline 
in  that  branch  of  literatMre.  The  fa- 
cilities it  affords  mediocrity,  are  an 
added  bar  to  genius.  The  stomach, 
cloyed  with  unwholesome  food,  will 
sicken  at  delicate  viands.  It  may  be 
objected  that  an  author  will  not  change 
his  nature  with  his  place ;  yet  not  only 
must  he  fit  the  feuilleton,  he  must  suit 
it  likewise.  There  must  arise  a  stir- 
ring interest,  exactly  at  the  close  of 
such  a  column ;  and  the  tale  is  exe- 
cuted, like  a  piece  of  worsted  work,  by 
counting  stitches ;  the  meeting,  or  the 
parting,  or  the  mystery,  must  not  be  « 
line  too  high. 

We  have  never  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  feuilleton  might  make  a  great 
writer,  and  it  is  evident  it  may  mar 
one.  As  to  its  criticism,  it  too  much 
resembles  the  duel  fought  in  hot  blood, 
on  the  instant  of  the  offence — there- 
fore so  likely  to  be  fatal ;  and  though 
the  serious  pages  of  Philarete  Chasles, 
and  the  witty  ones  of  the  writer  who 
signs  *'  Old  Nick,"  and  others  we  could 
name,  might  render  lenient,  experience 
has  proved  the  use  less  certain  than  the 
abuse. 

M.  D.  H. 
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AN   ECCLESIASTICAL   LEGISLATaRE — IS   IT   AT   THIS   TIMS    DBSUIADLE?* 


We  have  been  earnestly  and  repeat- 
edly  urged,  upon  various  occasions,  to 
express  an  opinion,  or  to  offer  some 
remarks,  on  the  expediency  of  reviving 
ecclesiastical  convocations,or  of  in  some 
other  form  "  restoring  to  the  church 
her  synodical  powers.*'  For  a  length 
of  time  we  resisted  the  importunities 
to  take  this  task  upon  us,  becaufe  we 
were  unwilling  to  afford  encourage- 
ment or  countenance  to  a  discussion 
which  we  thought  inconvenient  and 
unseasonable.  Our  scruples  are  now 
removed  ;  the  controversy  which  we 
dreaded  is  already  opened ;  and  the 
station,  qualities,  and  abilities  of  the 
parties  who  have  engaged  in  it,  give 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  closed 
until  the  subject  has  hud  an  ample 
discussion.  This  altered  state  of 
things  demands  a  corresponding  change 
on  our  parts  ;  ren<lering  it  a  duty  from 
which  we  cannot  claim  exemption,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  arguments  ad- 
vanced with  the  authority  of  high 
names,  and  requiring  of  us  no  longer 
to  withhold  expression  from  our  own 
less  authoritative  convictions. 

In  the  last  session  of  parliament  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
presented,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
petition  from  certain  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
prayer  of  which  was  recommended  )}y 
his  grace  and  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  ;  while  it  would  appear  that 
another  distinguished  prelate,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  offered  a  qualified 
opposition  to  it.  The  debate  or  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  thought 
it  advisable  to  reprint,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  charge  to  the  Dublin  clergy,  de- 
livered in  last  June.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  published  report  of  the  Bishop 


of  Ossory*s  speech  was  defective,  his 
grace  undertook  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency from  his  own  recollections. 

In  making  the  requisite  emendation*, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  archbishop  relied 
on  his  memory,  and  thought  it  unne< 
cessary  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
learned  prelate  whose  speech  he  re- 
ported and  replied  to.  A  consequence 
followed  which  might  have  been, 
reasonably,  anticipated.  The  Bishop 
of  Ossory  felt  constrained,  by  the 
publication  of  a  report  not  sufficiently 
exact,  to  re-state,  in  his  own  name, 
the  substance  of  what  was  really  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
ad<l  some  comments  on  the  reply  made 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  bis 
supposed  argument. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  parliamentary 
discussion,  and  thus,  indirectly,  to  the 
controversy  which  has  succeeded  it,  is 
as  follows: — 

**  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly 
pray  that  your  lordships  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  securing  the  efficiency  of 
this  church,  so  as  the  better  to  enable 
her,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  carry  fnrwar«I  the  ereat 
objects  of  her  original  inotitution. ' 

The  main  object  of  the  petition  isy 
perha]>8,  best  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :— 

'*  Your  petitioners  are  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
church  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
are  not  making  application  for  any  spe- 
cific changes,  but  for  the  establbhment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  government,  which 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  what 
is,  and  what  is  not,  binding  on  the  mem* 


*  A  Charge  to  the  Clergv  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh,  delivered  in  St.  Patrick's 
(Cathedral,  June,  1843.  By  Richard  Whatelv,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  To 
which  is  appended  a  Petition  to  the  House  oi  Lords,  praying  for  a  Church  Govern* 
ment,  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Debate  on  its  presentation,  and  some  addi* 
tional  remarks.     London  :  Fellowes,  1843. 

The  Expediency  of  Restoring:  at  this  time  to  the  Church  her  Synodical  Powers* 
considered,  in  Remarks  upon  The  Appendix  to  the  late  Charge  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Bv  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D»D,,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
LeigUin,  and  Ferns.    London :  Seeley  and  Co.  1843. 
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bers  of  this  church,  and  to  pronounce 
respecting  any  changes  which  individuals 
may  have  introdnceS,  or  may  propose  to 
have  introdaced." 

The  ecclesiastical  government  con- 
templated is  to  have  authority  for  de- 
termining ''what  is  and  what  is  not 
binding  on  the  members  of  the 
church  ;*'  and  is  also  to  pronounce 
respecting  changes  contemplated^  as 
well  as  changes  already  introduced— 
whether  in  doctrine,  disciphnci  or 
worship,  or  in  all  three,  is  not  directly 
stated. 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  pe- 
tition for  the  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  this  high  authority,  the  peti- 
tioners have  thus  stated  :— 

**  That  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  viewed  as  an  important  part  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  ought,  as  such,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  permitted  to  other 
churches  and  rengious  bodies,  of  pos- 
sessing '  within  herself/  such  a  power  of 
regulation  in  her  distinctly  spiritual 
affairs,  as  may  best  promote  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  sacred  duties  required  of 
her  ministers,  and  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious fiiscipline  of  her  own  members. 

**  That,  for  the  attainment  of  this, 
there  is  required  the  establishment  of 
some  deliberative  ecclesiastical  body, 
having  authority  to  frame  n^gulations, 
and  to  decide  in  Questions  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  respecting:  all  such  matters. 

•*  That  •  The  Convocation,*  sup- 
posing it  adapted,  not  only  to  former 
times,  but  to  all  times,  is  fallen  into 
desuetude;  and  that  neither  to  revive 
that,  nor  to  make  any  provision  for  sup- 
plying its  place,  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  design  of  our  reformers. 

*'  That  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
were  not  originally  designed,  and  were 
never  considered  as  adapted,  to  be  the 
sole  legislative  authority  for  the  church, 
in  *  spiritual'  matters ;  and,  that  if  they 
ever  had  been  so  adapted,  the  recent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  those 
houses,  admitting,  without  distinction, 
to  seats  in  the  legislature,  those  who 
may,  or  may  not  be  members  of  this 
church,  have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar 
uniitness,  and  indeed  unwillingness  on 
their  part,  to  be  called  on  to  exercise 
this  authority  in  behalf  of  this  church.** 

The  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  a  branch  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  it  is  here  affirmed,  ought  to 
possess,  within  herself,  such  a  power 
of  regulation  in  her  distinctly  spiritual 
affaira^  as  may  best  promote  the  due 


discharge  of  her  sacred  duties ;  and  it 
is  assumed,  that  **  for  the  attainment 
of  this,  there  is  required  the  establish* 
ment  of  some  delUferatire  ecclesiastical 
body,  having  authority"  &c.  The 
convocation  is  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
the  houses  of  parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted, it  is  affirmed,  are  peculiarly 
unfit  to  legislate  for  the  church  ;  and 
in  this  difficulty,  one  house  of  par- 
liament is  prayed  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  ren* 
dering  the  agency  of  the  church  more 
efficient.  In  addressing  a  body  pecu- 
liarly unfit  to  legislate  for  the  church, 
and  indeed  unwilling  to  do  so,  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  desirable  that  the 
petitioners  had  been  more  definite  in 
their  prayer,  and  had  proposed  mea- 
sures which  they  desired  to  see 
adopted,  rather  than  tasked  an  in- 
competent and  unwilling  body  with 
the  labour  of  devising  them.  The 
petitioners  are  not  of  our  opinion. 
They  declare  that  **  recent  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar 
unfitness,  and  indeed  unwillingness^ 
on  their  part,  to  be  called  on  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  behalf  of  the  church.*' 
and  then  pray  that  a  parliament  thus 
incapacitated  and  indisposed  would  be 
pleased  to  '^  consider  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  securing  the 
efficiency  of  the  church."  Could  this 
prayer  be  indulged  without  an  exercise 
of  authority?  Perhaps, — but,  how* 
ever  the  question  be  answered,  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  peti- 
tioners, had  they  waited  until  they 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  thus  en- 
abled themselves  to  propose  a  scheme 
for  adoption  by  the  parhament,  would 
have  acted  with  more  wisdom  and 
consistency  than  they  did  when  they 
told  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  le- 
gislate in  behalf  of  the  church,  and 
described  themselves  as,  therefore  desi- 
rous that  it  should  construct  the  sys- 
tem, or  devise  the  measures  by  which 
ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  thence- 
forth ordered  throughout  the  empire. 
We  should  have  thought  that  a  petition 
concluding  with  such  a  prayer  would 
have  been  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed to  the  throne,  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  have  a  sure 
friend  and  protector, — one  who  has 
contracted  no  obligation  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  this  sacred  guar- 
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diftnthipi  rather  tbaa  to  a  bodjr.  ia 
which  it  is  implied  that  there  are  some 
who  might  make  ao  evil  use  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  do  harm. 
Id  a  word,  we  eould  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  praying  the  House 
of  Lords  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  had 
been  previously  formed  ; — we  could 
understand  the  reasonableness  of  pe- 
titioning the  queen,  that  her  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  devise 
a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
we  confess  ourselves  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning wisdom  in  the  course  which 
the  petitioners  adopted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  although 
he  p  esented  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  a  certain  sense  advo- 
cated its  prayer,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  reasoning. 
His  grace's  views,  as  they  appear  iu 
the  report  of  his  speech,  are  perfectly 
intelligible  and  consistent.  He  would 
require  of  the  parliament  permissioUf 
only,  for  another  body  to  legislate  for 
the  church,  and  he  would,  probably, 
propose  an  address  to  the  crown,  with 
a  view  to  effect  such  arrangements  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  ren- 
dered necessary  i^^ 

**  He  begged  their  lordships'  indul- 
gence  in  declaring  solemnly  that  riyhU 
carried  with  them  dutiea,  and  above  all 
legislative  rights ;  and  if  the  parliament, 
which  had  alone  the  power  or  legislating 
for  the  church,  did  not  consider  its  in- 
tervention on  this  subject  proper,  it  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  permit  some 
ether  body,  whose  province  it  should 
legitimately  be,  to  interpose  with  a  re- 
gular and  recognised  authority  for  the 
settling  of  the  disputes  and  dissensions 
now  unfortunately  prevailing.  He  al- 
luded, of  course,  to  spiritual  matters 
alone— matters  of*  doctrme  or  discipline. 

'*  Were  he  permanently  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  tneir  lordships'  house,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  sub- 
stantive proposition  to  their  lordships' 
on  this  momentous  subject;  either  for 
an  address  to  her  migesty,  praying  that 
f  commission  might  issue  for  inquiry, 
itc,  or  some  other  course.  But  as  it 
was,  he  commended  the  matter  to  bis 
brethren  of  the  English  bench,  conscious 
that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  him  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  moot  the 
question ;  and  that  if  they  did,  they 
were,  if  for  no  other  reason,  certainly 
for  that  to  which  he  bad  Just  alluded, 
best  fitted  to  undertake  it.' 

.   The  onlyprel»t««  who  took.A|^( 


in  the  discussion  or  oonrersation, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  oo 
this  occasion  invited,  were  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  supported,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ossorv,  who  dissented  from, 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Of  the 
speech  of  the  latter  learned  prelate, 
the  archbishop  has  furnished  a  report 
from  his  remembrance  of  it : — 

'*  The  Bishop  of  Ossory's  speech, 
though  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  wu 
heard  by  those  near  him. 

**  His  lordship  expressed  his  hearty 
assent  to  the  principle  of  tbe  petition  s 
but  was  averse  to  its  being  applied  at 
the  pretent  time,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cited state  of  party  feeling  nu.w  existing 
in  the  churcfa,  and  which  he  feared  might 
be  aggravated  by  the  assembling  of  any 
commission,  synod,  convocation,  or  other 
body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  either 
acting  as  a  government  for  the  diureh, 
or  framing  any  such  government." 

Having  given  this  report,  as  coq« 
taining  the  substance  of  Dr.  O*  Brien's 
reply  to  bis  speecb,  and,  apparently, 
considering  it  as  representing  the 
strength  of  the  argument  against  him, 
Ids  grace  the  arcnbisbop  enters  upon 
ths  task  of  refuting  it : — 

''I  have  heard  the  same  language 
from  many  others  ;  not  only  from  those 
who  are  merelv  seeking  a  pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  the  measure,  by  indeHnite 
postponement,  but  from  persons  whom 
I  cannot  doubt  to  be  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  anomaly,  the  discredit,  and  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  church  virtually 
without  any  legislative  government,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  remedying  the  evil 
on  some  favourable  occasion  Mrhich  they 
expect  will  actually  offer. 

"  Such  persons  cannot,  I  think,  but 
perceive,  on  more  attentive  reflection, 
that  the  very  same  argument  would  ap* 
ply  equally  m  civil  affairs ;  and  yet  H 
would  be  thought  ridiculous  for  any  one 
to  say,  that  tbouffh  parliaments  are  a 
very  beneficial  institution,  he  deprecates 
the  assembling  of  a  parliament  ^irs£  iter, 
because  there  is  so  much  political  ex- 
citement in  the  country,  ana  the  hostile 
garties  are  so  violently  opposed,  that  it 
I  to  be  feared  there  would  be  a  verv 
stormy  session,  and  that  mutual  hosti- 
lity would  be  aggravated  rather  than 
al(ayed ;  let  us  therefore  have  no  ses- 
sion of  parliament  thi»  year. 

**  No  one  in  the  present  day  would, 
on  such  a  question,  use  such  amiaieota. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tfiey  oeeiu 
sienally  had  weighl  with  t^t  wAmV 
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Cfaariei  I.  and  some  of  hk  adTisert.  He 
dreaded  the  probable  violence  of  a  par* 
liamentarj  tession,  after  baring  for 
aome  time  endeavoured  to  carrj  on  tbe 
|;oTemment  without  parliaments.  It  is 
not  nnlikelj  that  some  of  bis  advisers 
hoped  to  avoid  tbe  evil  by  waiting  till 
men's  minds  should  be  in  a  somewhat 
ealiner  state :  and  if  at  any  time  there 
did  appear  to  be  a  comparative  calm^ 
a  remission  of  the  murmurs,  and  of  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind,  thi»  would 
naturally  supply  a  renewed  ground  for 
hope  that  tne  discontents  would  blow 
over,  and  the  nation  submit  to  the  want 
of  parliaments.  And  the  result,  as  we 
all  know,  was  that  ererj  remedy  was 
deferred  till  too  late,  and  that  the  par- 
liament, which  ultimately  it  was  neces- 
sary to  summon,  overthrew  the  consti- 
tution. 

*'  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  the 
ery  of  *  NOT  NOW,'  on  occasions  of  the 
most  opposite  character.  When  men's 
minds  are  in  an  excited  and  unsettled 
state,  we  are  told  '  not  now ;'  wait  for 
a  period  of  greater  tranquillity  :  when 
a  lull  takes  place,  and  there  is*as  little 
of  discontent  and  party  animosity  as  one 
ean  ever  hope  to  find,  again  the  cry  is, 
'not  now;*  why  unsettle  men's  minds? 
Why  not  let  well  alone?  Quieta  ne 
wtovtte — it  will  be  time  enough  to  take 
steps  when  there  is  a  general  and  ur- 
gent cry  for  Jit.  In  short,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
nseless  trouble  and  expense  to  build  a 
bridge;  whenlthey  are  high,  that  it 
is  difficult  and  hasardous  to  build  a 
bridge." 

Before  presenting  tbe  reader  with 
8ome  observations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  on  these  arguments  and  ana- 
logiesy  we  think  it  right  to  apprise 
him,  that  our  abstinence,  in  this  arti- 
de,  from  all  expressions  of  praise,  is 
intentional  and  deliberate.  When  ad- 
versaries of  *'  so  high  front"  contend, 
or  rather*  we  should  say,  when  so 
high  parties  are  at  issue,  the  reviewer 
is  most  faithful  to  his  duty  when  he  is 
least  intrusive  of  laudatory  comments. 
I^t  us  not  be  supposed,  then,  insensi- 
ble to  the  ability  dbplayed  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  because  we  express 
80  admiration  of  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  while  deny- 
ing that  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  been   accurately  or  ade- 

auately  reported,  is  careful  to  place 
be  discussion  between  the  archbishop 
iHCl  himMlf  on  higher  grounds  than 
those  of  merely  personal  altercation : 


<<  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  suppose," 
says  his  lordship,  *'  to  say,  that  this  is 
a  very  imperfect  account  of  what  I  at- 
tempted to  urge,  in  support  of  my  dis- 
sent from  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
But  that  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance. What  is  of  real  importance 
IS,  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
the  objections  which  actually  lie  against 
the  measure.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
respect  that  I  shall  attempt  to  correct 
it.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  a 
faithful  report  of  what  I  said  on  the 
occasion.  1  should  probably  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt  if  I  made  it.  I 
shall  merely  endeavour  to  present  dis- 
tinctly the  reasons  which  were  in  some 
shape  present  to  my  mind,  and  which  I 
attempted  to  state,  against  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  to  the  church,  at  the 
present  time,  the  privilege  of  self- 
government.  As  I  endeavour  to  re- 
state them  in  this  more  deliberate  way, 
I  am  sure  they  will  appear  in  a  more 
orderly  form  than  I  was  then  able  to 
give  them,  and  probably  in  more  fulness 
too.  This  is  obviously  unavoidable; 
and  I  should  make  no  attempt  to  avoid 
it  if  I  could.  For  what  I  am  really 
anxious  about,  is  to  give  something  like 
a  fair  representation  of  the  chief  objeo- 
tions  to  the  measure,  which  is  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  for  at  the  present  time." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory's  main  ob- 
jections to  the  projected  experiment 
upon  the  church  are  these :  he  thinks 
it  would  not  prove  remedial,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  aggravate  and 
confirm  the  very  evils  it  was  expected 
to  remove  or  cure,  and  that  it  would 
interrupt  a  sanative  process,  of  which 
his  lordship  imagines  he  can  discern 
unambiguous  symptoms,  and  from 
which,  if  not  rashly  interfered  with« 
he  anticipates  a  favourable  issue : — 

'*  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  divi- 
sions which  harass,  and  aisgrace,  and 
weaken  our  church  at  the  present  day. 
No  one,  unhappily,  can  be  ignorant  of 
them.  And  in  fact  I  presume  that,  (as 
appears  by  the  speeches  of  the  prelates 
who  supported  the  petition,)  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  so  earnestly  desiring 
the  restoration  of  a  self-governing  power 
to  the  church  now,  is  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  healing  them.  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  I  consi- 
der this  as  a  very  delusive  hope.  My 
opinion  on  the  contrary  is,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  likely  to  exasperate, 
and  prolong,  if  not  perpetuate,  these 
unhappy  divisions.  And  that  this  is 
not  a  vague  or  random  apprehension, 
but  one  which  rests  upon  grounds  which 
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are  very  intelligible,  whether  upon  ex* 
amination  they  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  support  it  or  not,  will  I  hope  appear 
by  what  follows. 

**  Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
such  powers,  it  roust,  so  far,  I  presume, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  convocati-m* 
as  to  be  an  elective  body.  Any  body 
that  did  not  represent  the  church,  would 
be  plainly  unfit  to  leaUlaie  for  it — so 
plainly  indeed  that  I  ao  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  any  plan  of  church- 
go  vemroent  of  that  nature,  if  such  a 
plan  has  been  conceived.  Now,  it  can 
nardly  be  doubted  that  the  elections 
by  which  this  governing  body,  or  a  very 
important  part  of  it,  was  to  be  formed, 
would  materially  affect  our  unhappy 
divisions,  and  be  materially  affected  by 
them  ;  that  thev  would  widen  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  divisions  embitter  them ; 
that  they  would,  in  fact,  at  once  carry 
our  existing  differences  into  every  dio- 
cese, and  every  archdeaconry,  and  every 
rural  deanery,  and  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  a  form,  compared 
with  which,  the  controversial  contests 
to  which  thev  at  present  give  x>ccasion, 
are  tranquillity  and  harmony.  In  fact, 
all  the  evils  which  attend  upon  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  heated  times,  short 
of  absolute  personal  violence,  might  be 
droaded  in  such  contests.  And  not  the 
less  that  the  opposing  parties  were  not 
contending  for  any  objects  of  worldly 
honour  or  emolument.  Indeed  in  the 
party  struggles  which  convulse  the  coun- 
try at  a  general  election  in  seasons  of 
great  political  excitement,  every  one 
knows  how  very  few  comparatively,  of 
those  who  are  most  deeply  and  despe- 
rately engaged  in  them,  nave  any  defi- 
nite hope  of  personal  advancement,  or 
lersonal  advantage  of  any  kind — at  least 
low  very  few  there  are  who  have  any 
lope  of  such  advancement  or  advantage 
as  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  commen- 
surate with  their  exertions  and  their 
sacrifices,  in  the  cause  to  which  they 
devote  themselves.  It  is  the  success  of 
a  man's  friends — the  elevation  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  attached  himself  as  his 
leaders — the  predominance  of  his  party 

the  triumph  and  the  influence  of  his 

opinions  ana  his  principles — ^which  are 
much  more  the  object  and  the  reward 
of  the  intense  interest,  and  the  despe- 
rate exertions  which  are  made  on  such 
occasions,  than  gain  or  ambition.  These 
last  are  the  motives  of  comparatively 
few,  the  others  embrace  and  sway  the 
many.  Now,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  all  the  former  class  of  motives 
would  be  called  into  action  by  the  con- 
tested elections,  which  must  attend  upon 
the  only  mode  of  re«toring  ohorch-go* 


Temment  which  we  need  consider ;  whilt 
a  new  and  most  powerful  aonrce  of  in* 
terest  and  excitement  would  be  added, 
in  the  infinite  importance  of  the  results 
to  be  hoped  or  dreaded  from  the  pre- 
valence of  opinions,  and  the  victory  of 
parties,  in  the  present  case.  The  con- 
nection of  such  struggles  with  religioa 
would  no  doubt  chasten  and  regidate 
the  ardour  of  some,  and  make  them 
watch  anxiously  and  jealously  over  their 
own  temper  and  conduct.  But  with 
others,  and  many  others,  it  would  only 
serve  to  exalt  their  seal,  and  to  justify 
every  measure  which  ii  prompted — so 
that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  such 
contests  would  be  carried  on  with  no 
less  energy,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  less 
bitterness,  than  secular  conflicts — en- 
kindling the  same  passions,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  same  heart-burnings, 
and  jealousies,  and  animosities. 

**  This  would  be  a  sad  state  of  things 
while  it  lasted.  But  it  might  well  be 
borne  with  if  it  were  to  end  with  the 
elections ;  and  to  end  in  providing  the 
church  with  a  deliberative  assembly, 
from  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  a 
calm  consideration  of  the  Tarious  points 
which  divide  us,  and  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial adjudication  upon  them.  This  is 
the  result  hoped  for  by  the  petitioners. 
But  no  such  expectation  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  reasonably  entertained.  Such 
contests  might  be  expected  to  terminate, 
not  in  providing  a  calm  deliberative 
body,  from  which  the  church  might  re- 
ceive the  stability  and  repose  which  she 
needs,  but  in  engaging  upon  a  new  arena 
the  representatives  of  exasperated  par- 
ties, and  the  advocates  of  their  conflict- 
ing opinions.  These  representatives, 
returned,  not  to  deliberate  but  to  con- 
tend, and  carrying  on  their  contests  on 
a  public  stage,  would  keep  throughout 
the  land  their  constituents,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  the  laity  who  would  every 
where  range  themselves  under  them,  in 
the  same  hostile  position  with  respect 
to  each  other  to  which  the  elections  had 
brought  them.  And  how  absolutely  in- 
compatible such  a  position  of  parties  is 
with  any  thing  like  a  calm  consideration, 
or  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  religious 
differences,  I  need  hardly  say.'* 

So  much  for  the  dangers  attendant 
on  an  enterprise  such  as  the  archbishop 
proposes.  The  hopes  cherished  bj 
Dr.  O'Brien  of  good  to  be  effected 
through  agencies  even  now  at  work, 
are  declared  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"  But  what  are  we  WMtbg  for  ?  it  if 
asked.    Is  it  nntU  dlTisions.  whidi  liaT« 
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grown  up  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  heal  themselves  ?  *  I  have  seen,' 
the  archbishop  sa^s,  *  also  in  a  recent 
publication  a  forcible  representation  of 
the  discrepancies  prevailing  in  the  seve- 
ral dioceses — of  the  doubts,  perplexities, 
and  heart-burnings  that  exist — and  of 
the  discredit  and  danger  to  the  church 
thence  resulting,  while  the  conclusion 
drawn  was  that  no  commission,  assem- 
bly, synod,  or  other  church-govern- 
ment snould  be  appointed ;  but  that  the 
bishops  should  be  left  (as  now)  to  decide 
*  pro  re  nata,'  each  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  on  matters  coming  under  his 
control.  In  short,  that  because  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  produced  great 
and  notorious  evils,  therefore  it  should 
be  left  unaltered  I' — Appendix,  pp.  35, 
36. 

**  I  have  never  seen  the  publication 
to  which  his  grace  refers,  ana  therefore, 
though  this  summary  of  the  argument 
of  it  wears  the  air  of  a  caricature  much 
more  than  of  a  fair  representation,  I 
cannot  of  course  say  that  the  writer 
mav  not  have  given  some  colour  for  it 
by  his  mode  of  stating  bis  views.  But 
of  course  it  can  only  apply  to  the  form 
into  which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  his 
argument ;  it  does  not  apply  to  its  sub- 
stance. 

**  The  archbishop  states  that  the  wri- 
ter pleads  to  have  the  existing  state  of 
things  left  unaltered,    *  because  it  has 
produced  greAt  and  notorious  evils.'     It 
seems  tolerably  safe  to  conjecture  that 
what  he  does  plead  for,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that   the  existing  state  of 
things  should  for  the  present   be  left 
unaltered,  although  it  has  permitted  gross 
and  notorious  evils.     This,  at  least,  is 
my  plea.     It  is  the  one  with  which  the 
archbishop  has   actually  to  deal ;  and 
however  the  unskilfulness  of  some  who 
sustain  it  may  have  supplied  him  with 
it  in  a  form  in  which  it  seems  too  absurd 
to  be  seriously  treated,  it  is  presumed 
that,   whether  it  be  well-grounded  or 
not,  it  is  in  itself  neither  inconsequent 
nor  ridiculous.     It  may  be  rash  to  de- 
cide whether,  if  the  convocation  had 
always  continued  to  exercise  its  powers, 
such  evils  would  have  been  prevented 
from  arising  in  the  church ;  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  that  is  an  entirely  different 
question  from  the  practical  one  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal — namely, 
will  the    evils    which  have   grown  up 
during  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
this  body,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by 
reviving  these  powers — whether  by  con- 
vening the  convocation,  or  an  elective 
body  of  the  same  functions,  but  differing 
from  it  in  some  respects  in  constitution  / 
I  have  already  said  that  my  apprehen- 
sion is  that  the  result  woula  be  greatly 


to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  give  some  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  be  they  sufficient  or  insufficient. 
"  And  if  it  be  asked,  what  hope  is 
there  that  under  a  state  of  things  which 
has  permitted  the  rise  and  growth  of 
such  evils,  any  relief  from  them  will  be 
obtained  ?  I  answer  that  if  there  were 
no  such  hope,  that  would  be  no  reason 
for  altering  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  way  proposed,  if,  as  I  apprehend, 
and  have  attempted  to  show,  ttie  change 
is  likely  to  lead  to  worse  evils  than  any 
that  we  now  endure,  or  under  existing 
circumstances  can  reasonably  appre- 
hend. If  it  be  wholesome,  though  homely 
philosophy,  which 

* makcfl  uf  »ther  bear  there  ilU  wc  hare. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  {* 

the  prudence  of  patience  under  existing 
ills,  is  still  more  evident,  when  we  have 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  ills  to  which 
we  are  urged  to  fltre,  are  worse  than 
those  which  we  are  enduring. 

**  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  thus 
without  hope  of  some  alleviation  of  the 
evils  of  our  present  condition.  The  pre- 
sent time  is  one,  no  doubt,   of  ardent 
conflict  to  some ;  and  of  course,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  the  passions  which  in- 
flame the  actual  combatants,  extend  to 
many  who  do  not  share  actively  in  the 
struggle.     But  it  is  a  period  of  calm 
thouKnt  to  very  many — a  time  of  inves- 
tigation and  reflection — out  of  which,  if 
it  DC  left  uninterrupted,  a  much  greater 
measure  of  harmony  and  peace  than  we 
now  enjoy,  may  be  expected  to  arise. 
The  course  of  the  fierce  controversy 
which  has  been,  and  is  still  carried  on, 
supplies  numbers  who  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  it,  with  such  materials  as 
their  own  industry  and  research  could 
hardly  have  provided,  for  coming  to  a 
sound  judgment  upon  the  various  points 
which  are  so  hotly  contested.     Among 
those  who  are  thus  seriouslv,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  prayerfully,  reviewing   these 
questions,  are  many  who  exercise  an 
influence  upon  others — man^r  especially 
who  exercise  the  influence  which  belongs 
to  the  ministerial  character — the  im- 
portance of  whose  opinions  extends  far 
beyond  themselves.  And  without  enter- 
ing inconveniently  into  a  consideration 
of  existing  differences,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  great  mass  of  the  mi- 
nisters and  the  members  of  the  church 
are  at  this  moment  in  a  fair  way  of  set- 
tling in  a  sound  and  moderate  view  of 
them,  if  thev  be  suffered  to  go  on  form- 
ing their  judgments  in  the  way  in  which 
this  process  is  at   present  going  on. 
And  that  we  may  hope  to  arrive  gradu« 
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ally  and  qnlethr,  not  at  a  state  of  perrcct 
Tinanimity  and  perfect  ueace,  hut  at  a 
much  more  united  and  tranquil  state 
than  wc  at  present  enjoy  :  such  a  state 
as    would   make  it  sate  and  advanta- 

feous  to  restore  to  the  church  her  synod 
witli  whatever  modifications  of  its  con- 
stitution may  appear  expedient) — ^tho 
office  of  which  seems  to  be  much  more 
to  give  stability  to  such  a  state  of  har- 
mony, than  to  brin<f  it  about  out  of 
such  a  state  of  division  as  at  present 
unhappily  exists. 

"  Such  harmony  can  never  be  brought 
about  by  debates,  and  votes,  and  enact- 
ments. It  must  be  the  result  of  sober 
and  sincere  convictions,  formed  by  more 
tranquil  investi<;ation  and  thought  than 
the  contests  of  rival  parties  in  a  public 
asseiril)lY  allow;  by  such  a  proce:«s  in 
fact  as  I  believe  to  be  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  the  minds  of  honest  and 
thinking  men  throughout  the  empire. 
My  desire  is  to  leave  this  process  for  a 
time  to  its  natural  course.  But  with 
the  commencement  of  such  contests  as 
the  restoration  of  her  svnodical  func* 
tions  to  the  church  would  at  once  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to,  all  calm  inquiry  must 
come  to  an  end.  Men  must  in  such  a 
case  support  the  side  with  which  they 
at  the  time  agree  most,  if  they  would 
not  see  the  one  to  which  they  are  op- 
posed, however  moderately,  prevail  and 
rule.  And  when  they  are  once  engaged 
in  such  a  conflict,  how  hard — how  im- 
possible indeed,  speaking  generally — it 
IS,  to  maintain  the  seriousness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  which  are  essential  to 
coming  to  a  sound  judgment  upon  the 
points  in  dispute,  needs  scarcely  be 
said.  Indeed,  thenceforth  the  means  of 
forming  opinions  would  not  bo  the  ob- 
ject for  which  men  would  seek,  but  the 
means  of  asserting  and  defending  them. 
And  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore said  of  mv  apprehensions  that  such 
warfare  could  not  be  carried  on  in  this 
now  form  without  grievously,  if  not  ir- 
reparably, widening  and  exasperating 
our  wide  and  angry  divisions." 

Sach  are  the  bopes  of  the  Bishop 
of  Os8ory»  and  such  his  apprehensions ; 
hid  observations  on  the  analogies  which 
appear  as  arguments  in  the  pamphlet 
of  his  metropolitan^  are  conceived  and 
expressed  in  a  similar  spirit.  They 
appear  to  him  incomplete  and  inappli- 
cable. On  the  analogy  of  which  par- 
liament furnishes  the  subject^  the 
bishop  observes : — 

"  The  analogy  on  which  this  mixture 
of  raillery  a  loT  argument  relies,  is  a 
Very  tempting  one.     It  is  a  great  fa- 


vourite with  his  grace,  and  ft  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  builds  somewhat  more 
on  it  than  he  is  able  to  sustaiu.  That 
ho  does  so,  I  think  is  very  certain,  and  I 
should  hope  that  it  cannot  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  apparent.  Looking  only 
in  a  general  way  at  the  church  and  (lie 
state,  and  their  respective  legblatures, 
It  might,  no  doubt,  seem  that  we  had 
tax  analogy  sufficiently  exact  to  warrat 
any  such  inference  as  the  archbishop 
draws  ;  and  that  when  we  find  any  ge- 
neral principle,  established  by  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  parliament  ana  the 
state,  we  may  without  further  examina- 
tion assume  it  of  the  church  and  convo- 
cation. But  when  one  considers  the  ease 
a  l!ttle  more  narrowly,  he  w  UI  see  that 
this  is  proceeding  too  rapidly  ;  and  that 
we  ought  to  require  in  every  instance 
some  better  reason  to  warrant  such  a 
transfer.  And  as  I  cannot  but  appre- 
hend, that  what  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  has  much  misled  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  may  have  the  effect  of 
misleading  many  others,  I  shall  endea- 
vour Xo  show,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  where 
the  fallacy  of  his  application  of  this 
analogy  lies. 

**  If  at  any  time,  any  one  were  to  de- 
precate the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
jvst  now,  because  there  is  to  much  polUi- 
cal  excitement  in  the  country,  lie,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  says,  '  it  would  be  thought  ridi- 
culous.' And  moreover — which  is  not 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  is  more  im- 
portant— there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  really  be  ridiculous.  And  I  have 
as  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  who 
will  agree  with  his  jgrace  in  thinking, 
that  ther^re  it  is  ridiculous  to  depre- 
cate the  assembling  of  convocation /vjtf 
now,  on  the  ground  of  the  rtUgiou.%  ex- 
citement which  prevails  in  the  country. 
But  this,  as  I  said,  is  going  on  much 
too  fast.  It  is  true  that  parliament 
bears  to  the  state  the  same  relation  that 
convocation  does  to  the  church,  so  far  as 
this,  that  parliament  is  the  state-legia- 
lature,  and  convocation  the  church-legis- 
lature. But  a  great  deal  more  is  neces- 
sarv  to  warrant  such  an  inference  as  the 
archbishop  proposes  to  make.  Such  a 
general  agreement  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  very  important  differences — 
and  differences  in  the  very  points  In 
which  these  legislative  homes  must  be 
assumed  to  agree,  in  order  to  render  the 
inference  a  valid  one.  And  in  fact  such 
differences  do  actually  exist.  The  two 
bodies  differ  so  widely  both  in  their  ge- 
neral nature  and  in  their  actual  drcun^ 
stances,  as  to  make  th«  inference  wholly 
unwarrantable. 

«•  And  to  begin  with  their  evvwH- 
itance§.    In  considering  the  quMtion^  h 
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ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  a!9sem- 
bliiig  is  the  regular  courso,  in  the  case 
of  parliament — the  unusual  course  now, 
in  the  case  of  the  convocation  ;  and  that 
while  suspending  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament woutd  be  now  and  riolent,  it  has 
become  the  regular  practice  as  regards 
the  convocation.  It  would  be  perfectly 
possible,  therefore,  even  from  this  cir- 
cumstance only,  that  the  assembling  of 
pnrliament  might  generally  allay  politi- 
cal excitement,  while  religious  excite* 
ment  might  be  most  materially  increased 
by  the  assembling  (which  would  be  the 
revival)  of  convocation." 

Having  proceeded  to  exhibit,  in  de- 
tail, discrepancies  between  the  subjects 
of  comparison,  by  whichy  he  conceives, 
this  analogy  is  vitiated,  the  bishop 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  second 
illustration  employed  against  hiin  is 
equally  defective.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  on  full  consideration, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  would  rather 
approve  of  the  caution  which,  in  his 
Analogy,  he  appears  to  think  censura- 
ble : — 

*•  The  archbishop's  lively  illustration, 
In  fact,  opens  a  view  of  tne  case  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  exhibit.  Not,  of 
course,  that  he  meant  to  conceal  any 
thing  that  he  saw,  but  there  is  a  pha.<§ 
of  such  questions  which  does  not  offer 
itself  to  those  who  look  at  them  from 
the  point  of  view  which  persons  of  his 

active  temperament   generally   take 

When  the  river  is  low,  the  want  of  a 
bridge  is  not  felt,  and  the  lazy  adviser 
who  seeks  to  persuade  those  who  would 
have  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  that  they 
would  be  putting  themselves  to  useless 
trouble  and  expense  in  building  a  bridge 
over  a  stream  that  any  child  could  step 
across,  is  likely  enough  to  be  listened 
to.  When  the  river  is  swollen  and  im« 
passable,  every  one  feels  the  want  of  a 
bridge ;  and  one  who  acknowledges  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  built;  but  who  seeks  to 
dissuade  those  who  are  easer  to  set 
about  it  at  once,  from  what  he  regards 
as  a  fruitless  and  hazardous  enterprise, 
is  likely  to  have  an  unwilling  auditory* 
They  will  be  much  more  disposed  to 
hearken  to  the  bolder  adviser  who  tells 
thnm,  *  That  they  will  never  build  the 
bridge  if  they  listen  to  objections ;  that 
thev  may  be  sure  that  objectors  will 
never  be  wanting  to  dissuade  them  from 
attempting  it.' 

**  Does  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  think 
that  thi;*  would  be  right  ?  If  we  were 
to  collect  the  answer  to  this  question 
from  wliat  every  body  knows  of  tlie 


acuteness  and  clearness  of  his  mind,  on« 
would  unlicsitatingly  say,  that  it  is  im« 
possible  tiiat  he  should  think  so.  But, 
on  tl'e  other  hand,  his  use  of  the  illus* 
tration  seems  to  prove  very  clearly  that 
he  does.  For,  otherwise,  this  apologue 
would  have  no  application  to  the  case 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  objectors 
whom  he  is  opposing  are  in  the  place  of 
the  man  who  gave  counsel  against  set- 
ting about  building  a  bridge  when  the 
waters  were  high ;  and,  unless  he  be  as 
foolish  and  wrong  as  the  man  who  re- 
sisted the  building  of  it  when  the  waters 
were  low,  the  illustration  is  useless  for 
its  purpose. 

**  It  appears,  therefore,  very  evident, 
strange  as  it  is,  that  his  grace  means 
to  give  both  of  these,  as  examples  of  the 
weak  and  perverse  objections  by  which 
•  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment' 
— *Iose  the  name  of  action.'  Whereas, 
while  it  is  verv  certain  that  the  first 
objector,  and  Chose  whom  he  brought 
over  to  his  opinion,  were  foolish  enough, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  second 
objector  was  of  the  same  stamp.  He 
might  be,  no  doubt,  a  vain  alarmist; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  abun- 
dantly plain,  that  he  might  not ;  that 
the  waters  might  have  so  risen  that  the 
attempt  to  build  was  now  useless  and 
hazardous.  This  evidently  might  be 
the  case  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  equallr 
evident,  that  he  would  not  be  the  wealc 
and  absurd  person  that  the  archbishop's 
purpose  in  illustration  requires  him  to 
be.  There  would  be  no  folly  in  his  ad- 
vising those  who  were  about  to  waste 
money  and  risk  lives  in  the  undertaking, 
to  deter  it,  till  the  waters  subsided  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  its  being  attempted 
with  safety,  and  with  good  hopes  of  suc- 
cess :  nor  would  this  counsel  be  at  all 
the  more  foolish,  because,  before,  when 
the  waters  were  low,  other  advisers  had 
dissuaded  them  from  the  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded :  nor  because,  when  the  stream 
again  became  low,  such  sloth  I  ul  coun- 
sellors would  be  sure  to  repeat  their 
advice.  The  real  folly,  little  as  the  arch- 
bishop seems  to  suspect  it,  would  be  in 
the  clever  but  rather  headlong  counsellor, 
who,  having  seen  and  beard  of  many  a 
valuable  opportunity  lost,  and  many  a 
fair  enterprise  brought  to  nought  by 
listening  to  *  objectiont,*  was  resolved 
never  to  listen  to  them ;  and  who,  ae* 
cordingly,  shut  his  own  ears  agabst 
this  waruing,  and  persuaded  his  neigh- 
bours to  disregard  it  too.  Nor  would 
his  folly  be  a  jot  the  less,  because  he 
and  they  bad,  in  thij  very  case,  been 
persuaded  to  neglect  the  work  when  it 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  eas^ 
and  f  afety ;  nor,  because  those  who  had 
so  misled  tbem  would  ctrtainiy  btrtady^ 
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under  the  like  circumstances,  to  attempt 
to  do  so  again. 

'*  I  nm  aware  that  in  thus  expanding 
the  archbishop's  pleasant  illustration,  1 
am  sadly  marring  its  point.  But  that 
is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  if,  as 
I  trust,  1  have  been  mending  its  fair- 
ness. And  with  this  slight  expansion 
I  am  content  to  accept  it  as  a  fair  re- 

Presentation  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
do  not  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
those  who  are  called  on  to  build  the 
bridge  at  once,  should  gire  up  the  un- 
dertaking at  once,  merely  because  some 
objectors  have  come  forward  to  warn 
them  that  the  waters  are  too  high.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  trust  that 
ihey,  or  most  of  them,  will  feci,  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  dismi^is  this 
objection  at  once,  as  if  it  were  plainly 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  ofpracU' 
eal  men  ;  or,  to  set  it  aside  by  saying, 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  done,  if  people 
listen  to  ob^ctions  against  setting  about 
their  work,  when  they  ought  to  be  half 
way  over  it ;  or,  by  any  apophthegm  of 
that  kind :  or,  by  the  more  speciiU  an^ 
swer,  that  the  work  proposea  is  much 
wanteJ,  and  never  more  than  at  this 
very  moment ;  that  it  has  been  much 
too  long  delayed ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  have  been  finished  long  ago,  if 
they  had  not  given  too  ready  an  ear  to 
indolent  objectors  before ;  or  any  of  the 
answers  which  the  illustration  suggests 
as  decisive  in  the  case.  I  trust  that 
they  will  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  pru- 
dence, set  aside  this  objection  on  these, 
or  any  such  reasons ;  but  that  they 
ought  to  examine  carefully  whether  it 
is  well-grounded  or  not,  before  they  arc 
persuaoed  to  disregard  it.  They  are 
warned,  that  the  waters  are  too  high 
to  allow  of  their  setting  about  the  work 
now  with  safety.  If  t-hey  carefully  and 
honestly  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
this  representation  is  true  or  not,  before 
they  begin,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  these 
remarks,  and  indeed  throughout  his 
pamphlet,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  con- 
nnes  himself  to  that  one  point  of  view 
in  which  he  proposed  to  consider  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  written ; 
namely — **  the  expediency  of  restoring,- 
at  this  time,  to  the  church  her  syno- 
dical  powers.'*  Agreeing  with  those 
who  entertain  the  belief  that  a  resto- 
ration of  these  powers  is  desirable, 
but  denying  the  expediency  of  engaging 
now  in  an  enterprise  which,  he  admits, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  if  the  times 
were  less  unfavourable^  he  considers 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  of  the 
•rohbishop  in  their  relation  to  time 


alone,  and  does  not  concern  himself, 
as  indeed  he  is  not  concerned,  with  any 
other  application  of  them.  We,  how- 
ever, are  less  restricted,  and  feel  that 
they  may  be  viewed,  not  unprofitably, 
under  another  aspect. 

The  all^^ries  of  his  grace  the  arch- 
bishop, appear  to  us  to  labour  under  a 
▼ice  which  it  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory^s  de- 
sign to  notice,  and  yet  which  is  &tal 
to  the  archbishop  8  argument. 

To  hesitate  anout  engaging'  in  the 
construction  of  a  legisUture  for  the 
church,  because  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  which  discourage  some 
from  the  undertaking,  his  grace  re- 
presents as  not  less  unwise  than  it 
would  be  to  discontinue  the  meetings 
of  parliament,  because  party  feuds  run 
high,  or  to  abandon  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge,  because  the  river 
over  which  it  should  be  erected,  was 
swollen. 

In  order  that  these  comparisons 
should  prove  serviceable  to  the  arch- 
bishop's argument,  it  must  be  received 
as  an  admitted  truth,  that  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  bridge,  are,in  themselves, 
good  things,  and  things  known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  good.  Is  there 
a  similar  recognition  of  excellence  in 
the  legislature  or  the  legislative  body 
through  which  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  should  the  archbishop's  scheme 
succeed,  are  to  be  ordered  and  settled  ? 
Have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution or  composition  of  the  assem- 
bly to  which  synodical  powers  are  to 
be  entrusted  ?  We  know  the  consti- 
tution of  parliaments — we  understand 
the  construction,  and  have  experience 
of  the  uses  of  bridges  ; — we  know,  as 
yet,  absolutely  nothing  of  that  ideal 
organ  of  deliberate  wisdom  and  power 
to  which  the  Archbishop  compares 
them.  We  could  understand  the  con- 
sistency of  such  comparisons  if  they 
were  instituted  between  a  parliament, 
or  even  a  bridge,  and  the  eonvaeotiom* 
In  such  a  case  one  real  existence  would 
be  compared  with  another, — entities 
would  be  at  each  side  in  the  deliberation 
or  argument,  and  their  correspondence 
could  be  readily  known  and  tested,— 
but  to  place  a  definite  reality  in  one 
scale,  and  leave  the  oth^  void  for  some 
visionary  subsistence,  as  yet,  not  only 
unformed  but  unplanned,  la  surely  not 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  whidi  8e> 
rious  matters  should  he  determined* 
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Ify  after  a  prolonged  discontinuance  of 
parliament?^  the  throne  were  prajed  to 
devise  some  species  of  assembly  suitable 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  a  wise 
man  mighty  without  prejudice  to  his 
reputation,  refuse  to  join  in  such  a 
prayer ;  if,  when  a  river  were  found 
impassible,  it  was  proposed  to  entrust 
certain  parties  with  power  to  devise  and 
carry  into  effect  some  contrivance  of 
which  they  approved,  few,  except  those 
who  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
parties  to  whom  such  power  was  to  be 
assigned,  would  admit  the  propriety  of 
connding  it  to  them.  The  sovereign 
might  reasonably  be  petitioned  to  as- 
semble  parliament — a  committee  might 
well  be  appointed  to  take  measures  ybr 
the  erection  of  a  bridge ;  but,  if  a  pru- 
dent man  were  requested  to  sign  a 
petition,  or  assent  to  a  proposal,  that 
a  king,  or  a  company,  would  be  pleased 
to  do  what  seemed  to  either  to  be  ft,  he 
would  be,  we  imagine,  very  unlikely  to 
yield  a  ready  acquiesence.  With  eaual 
justice  and  prudence  he  might  refuse 
to  acquiesce  in  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  It  was  a  petition  professedly 
addressed  to  an  assembly  unfit  to  legis- 
late for  the  church,  unwilling  to  legis- 
late ybr  its  benefit,  and  yet  prayed  to 
exercise  a  discretionary  power  in  fabri- 
cating measures  by  whicn,  for  evil  or 
for  good,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem might  be  materially  and  unaltera- 
bly affected.  No  man  should  be  ac- 
counted timid  or  supine  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  such  a  petition. 

The  Archbishop's  analogy  labours 
under  another  disad van  tage.  It  has  no 
provision  for  a  very  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  circumstances  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  furnish  an  illustration.  Let 
it  be  supposed,  that  parliaments  were 
not  discontinued,  but,  being  duly  sum- 
moned and  assembled  at  stated  periods, 
were  uniformly  prorogued  without  en- 
tering upon  the  ''dispatch  of  busi- 
ness ;**  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  flooded 
river  were  not  altogether  destitute  of 
a  bridge,  but  that  it  was  spanned  by 
an  arch  which  demanded  repur  before 
it  could  be  pronounced  serviceable  and 
safe ;  might  not,  in  such  a  case,  the 
projector  of  anew  kindof  parliament,  or 
of  a  new  bridge,  be  accounted  rash, 
rather  than  the  protestor  against  his 
scheme  be  derided  for  timidity  ?  A  tleast^ 
would  it  not  be  a  reasonable  question 
to  demand  of  the  advocate  for  novel- 
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ties,  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the 
things  he  found  existing  ?  Would  he 
abolish  the  parliament  which  he  propo- 
sed to  supersede — would  he  destroy  the 
bridge  for  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute one  more  serviceable?  Or, 
would  he  merely  make  the  existing 
parliament  and  bridge  fit  to  render  the 
services  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed  ? 

If  such  a  question  were'  asked  re- 
specting the  projectors  in  the  aroh« 
bishop's  analogy,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  petition  presented  by  his  grace, 
nor  in  the  argument  recommending  i^ 
from  which  an  answer  could  be  col- 
lected. Both  intimate  the  desirable- 
ness of  having  a  legislature  erected 
within  the  church,  and  neither  explains 
whether  the  desired  end  is  to  be  attuned 
by  rendering  the  convocations  now  held 
efficient,  or  by  suppressing  them,  and 
substituting  in  their  place  assemblies  of 
different  constitution  and  character. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  very  generally 
known,  that  convocations  are  um- 
formly  summoned  concurrently  with 
parliament,  and  that,  after  assembling 
and  dispatching  some  formal  business* 
they  adjourn.  To  render  them  effi- 
cient as  a  legislature,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  royal  writ,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  holden,  shall  be  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  royal  licence  to 
enact  canons.  Thus,  it  may  be  said* 
there  is  an  ecclesiastical  legislature  in 
a  state  of  preparedness  to  enact  laws, 
whenever  new  laws  are  wanted,  bat 
without  the  power  to  make  loose  expe- 
riments in  legislation,  at  the  will  of 
speculative  and  enterprising  members 
desirous  of  a  change.  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose and  wbh  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  to  obtain  this  dangerous  power 
for  the  convocations  which  are  now 
holden  ?  Is  it  his  object  to  have  some 
kind  of  assembly,  whose  composition  is 
yet  to  be  devised,  empowered  to  act 
andl^^late  as  freely  as  the  high  courts 
of  parliament  ?  We  confess  our  ina- 
bility to  discover,  and  are  disposed  to 
chai^  our  ignorance  less  on  our  own 
dulness  of  apprehension,  than  on  the 
obscurity  and  indefimteness  of  the  arch- 
bishop's argument  and  petition. 

And  this,  if  we  are  right,  is  a  matter 
of  grave  remonstrance.  A  petition  for 
an  ecclesiastical  legblature  ought  to 
declare  whether  it  contemplates  an  im- 
provement of  the  existing  legislature, 
or  the  erection  of  a  new:  it  ought  to 
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declare^  ^rhether  it  desires  to  have  the 
convocation  licensed  to  act — to  see  its 
constitution  altered — or  to  see  it  super- 
geded  by  an  assembly  of  a  different 
description.     Can  it   be  possible  that 
this  is  an  object  contemplated  with  de- 
sire by  any  prelate  in  our  Church? 
We  would  hope  it  is  not.     It  would 
be  a  very  serious  evil  to  see  the  old  le- 
gislature and  the  new  confronted  and 
conflicting — to  see  the  assembly,  which 
is    purely  ecclesiasticaU    complaining 
acamst  the  body  of  piirliamentary  crea- 
tion ;  or  to   see  the  civil  legislature 
effecting  or  aiming  at  the  extinction  of 
the    ecclesiastical,    and    investing  an 
assembly,  to  which  it  had  given  exis- 
tence, with  an  authority  to  govern  in 
•piritual  things,  and  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  Church.     We  know  of  no 
precedent  for  an  exercise  of  power  like 
this — we  know  of  no  argument  which 
could  justify  or  excuse  it.     If  the  con- 
vocation need  reform,  we  could  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  requiring  and 
empowering    it   to   effect  the   neces- 
sary   alteration.      Equally   with    one 
of  the  houses  of  parliament,  a  house 
of  convocation  may    require   change 
and  improvement ;  but  the  amendment, 
in  the  instance  of  the  convocation  as 
in  that  of  parliament,  should  he  made 
Vfithiiu     If  the  civil  legislature  were 
to  effect  great  changes,  purely  on  its 
own  authority^  in  the  governing  assem- 
bly of  the  Church,  it  might  provoke  a 
most  unseemly  contention :  there   is, 
at  all  events,  nothing  disreputable  in 
refusing  to  join  in  petitioning  parlia- 
ment to  attempt  so  hazardous  an  ex- 
periment    It  would  be  little  less  un- 
reasonable to  pray  that  the  crown  or 
the  lords  would,  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  carry  into  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  commons*  house  of  parliament. 
A    member    of    convocation    should 
hardly  court  the  exercise  of  alien,  or, 
at  least,  extern,  jurisdiction,  which  a 
member  of  parliament  would  strongly 
deprecate  and  resist.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, rash  to  hope,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,   when   he  prayed  that  the 
Church  mi^ht  have  an  efficient  legis- 
lature within  herself,   did  not  desire 
that  her  existing  legislature  should  be 
annulled  or  superseded.     May  it  have 
been  his  wish  that  the   convocation 
should  be  licensed  to  act  first  upon  it- 
self* then  upon  the  Church  at  large — 
first  modifymg  itself,  so  as  to  become 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities 


of  the  age,  and  then,  when  thus  re- 
formed, to  legislate  for  the  correction 
of  all  errors,  and  abuses,  and  deficien- 
cies, in  the  ecclesiastical  system?  If 
this  were  his  grace's  desire,  we  regret 
that  he  did  not  express  it.  If  his  wish 
were  of  an  opposite  tendency,  it  would 
be  no  less  desirable  that  be  should 
avow  his  purpose  of  destroying  or  dis- 
honouring the  convocation,  by  mea- 
sures of  change,  in  the  designing  of 
which  it  had  no. part — in  the  adoption 
of  which  it  had  no  voice  or  will — and 
by  which  its  position  or  its  character 
became  essentially  and  irrecoverably 
altered. 

Let  it  be  set  down,   then,  as  our 
leading  objection  to  the  movement  re- 
commended by  the  archbishop,    (we 
omit  for  the  present  the  consideration 
whether  itis  seasonable,)  that  his  grace 
has  left  us  ignorant  of  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  to  be  made,  and  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  he  must  be,  himself, 
equally  uninformed.     The  moment  his 
petition   is  granted,  his  control  over 
the  movement  originated  by  him  ceases. 
At  his  will  an  engine  which  is  to  stamp 
a  character — perhaps  a  new  character 
—upon  the  Church,  has  been  construct- 
ed and  put  in  action,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  this  fatal  en- 
gine is  confided  to  an  assembly  "  unfit 
to  legislate  for  the  Chiirch,  unwilling 
to  legislate  for  its  advantage  ;** — nay, 
this  very  unroeetness  and  indisposition 
is  avowed  or  proclaimed  as  the  reason 
for  confiding  to  a  suspected  assembly 
a  duty  which  none  but  wise  and  fkith- 
ful  friends  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
execute.      If  parliament   has   become 
disqualified  for  legislating  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  we   should   more  than 
doubt    its  competency   to  adjust  the 
composition  and    constitution   of  an 
ecclesiastical  legislature.    We  can  well 
imagfne  a  generous  enemy  willing  to 
disconnect    himself  fk'om  all    control 
over  an  adversary's  affairs ;  and   can 
understand  that  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Dissenters,  and  Socinians,  having  seats 
in   either  house  of  parliament,    may 
consent    to    dispossess   themselves  of 
power  to  harm  the  Church  or  Church 
Establishment ;  we  can  imagine  that 
they  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  court  or  legislative 
assembly,  to  which  the  task  relinquish- 
ed by  themselves    could   with   more 
propriety  be  committed;  but  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  discern  any  good 
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Bon  why  they^orthe  body  to  which  they 
belong,  should  be  called  upon  to  frame 
that  intermediate  legislature  by  which 
the  Church  was  thenceforth  to  be 
gOTerned. 

The  argument  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  is  not  liable  to  the  objection 
which  we  feel  against  the  scheme  of 
his  grace  the  archbishop.  His  lord- 
ship, we  are  inclined  to  believe,  would 
willingly  see  the  convocation  re- 
stored to  its  efficiency  :— 

**  The  convocation  might  not,  theore- 
tically, be  the  most  excellent  and  perfect 
form  of  Church  legislature ;  but  he 
could  not  deem  it  so  impracticable  or 
useless  as  it  had  been  represented.  The 
upper  house,  composed  of  the  prelates, 
could  not,  surely,  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  too  g^eat  tendency  to  popular  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  other  house  consisted 
only  of  144  members,  a  number  which 
certainly,  if  popularly  elected,  might  be 
susceptible  of  excited  influences,  but 
which  was  made  up  of,  first,  the  deans, 
dignitaries  next  in  rank  to  the  bishops, 
and  probably  about  the  same  a^e,  not 
at  all  likely  to  consider  matters  m  other 
than  a  calm  and  temperate  manner ;  nor 
less  likely  to  deal  with  Church-matters 
in  such  a  spirit  were  the  archdeacons — 
the  very  elite  of  the  clergy — to  whom, 
assuredly,  such  subjects  might  safely  be 
entrusted.  So  that  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  persons 
not  popularly  elected,  but  sitting  by  vir- 
tue of  their  stations  and  offices  in  the 
Church.  The  excitement  common  now- 
a-days  in  Church-matters  mi^ht  be  as- 
cribed in  no  slight  degree  to  the  absence 
of  any  recognised  form  of  government-^ 
of  any  mode  by  which  opinions  could  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  calm  consideration. 
Something  analogous  to  this  evil  in  the 
Church  might  be  noticed  in  the  excite- 
ment accustomed  to  pervade  the  country 
during  the  temporary  cessations  of  par- 
liamentary deliberations,  when  public 
questions  were  discussed  at  dinners  and 
meetings,  and  exciting  language  bandied 
to  and  fro  in  speefshes  and  papers — an 
excitement  dying  away  in  a  great  degree, 
when  matters  were  brought  again  before 
regularly  authorised  assemblies ;  and 
even  the  wild  excitement — the  fierce 
language  echoed  so  loudly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  was  apt  to  die 
away  to  somctiiing  more  approaching 
rational  discussion  and  argumentative 
consideration  when  brought  into  the 
houses  of  parliament.  Nor  wifs  this 
wholly  dissimilar  to  what  must  occur  in 
a  Church  where  there  was  no  authorised 
body  to  consider  conflicting  opinions 
calmly ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  left 


to  the  excited  and  exciting  controversiefl 
of  those  least  able  and  least  willing  to 
treat  them  in  so  befitting  and  beneficial 
a  spirit.  There  would  be  no  safety  or 
security  to  the  Church,  if  she  were  not 
permitted  to  accommodate  herself  in  a 
due  degree  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  age,  and  with  recognised  autho« 
rity  to  meet  the  necessities  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  must  inevitably  occur." 

If  we  rightly  collect  his  lordship's 
views  from  this  passage,  they  are,  we 
will  admit,  direct  and  intelligible.  At 
the  same  time,  we  doubt  their  suitable* 
ness  to  the  place  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  The  throne  is  the  tribunal 
before  which  they  could  be  laid  with 
best  advantage.  A  royal  license  can 
effect  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisburr 
seems  desirous  to  have  accomplished* 
Parliament  cannot  grant  such  a  license^ 
cannot  annul  it  if  granted  by  the  crown* 
If  there  be  a  general  and  earnest  desire 
entertained  throughout  the  Church,  to 
restore  its  former  powers  to  the  con* 
vocation,  it  should  be  signified  ta  a 
dutiful  address  to  the  crown — an  ad* 
dress  recommended  by  the  gpreat  num« 
bers  and  the  high  reputation  of  the 
subscribers,  as  well  as  by  the  convinc- 
ing arguments  in  which  their  wisdom 
was  embodied  ;  and  should  not  be  left 
dependent  upon  the  advocacy  of  any^ 
the  most  exalted,  individual,  speaking 
in  his  own  name  alone,  in  an  assembly 
which  had  no  power  to  grant  the  thing 
he  prayed  for. 

Nor  is  our  objection  only  to  the 
place  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
delivered  his  argpiment ;  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  even  were  it  ad« 
dressed  to  the  crown,  it  ought  not  to 
prove  effectual.  It  contained  no  enu- 
meration of  topics  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  convocation,  if 
left  free  to  act ;  and  this  we  hold  to 
be  a  fatal  omission.  The  Sovereign 
of  England  is  "Defender  of  the 
Faith."  However  the  title  was  given^ 
its  propriety  has  hitherto  been  highly 
vindicated — vindicated  against  alien 
intrusion — vindicated  by  repressing 
the  precipitancy  of  ill-advised  mem« 
bers  of  the  national  establishment— • 
vindicated,  we  trust,  it  will  continue 
to  be,  by  withstanding  rash  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  convocation  into 
an  independent  legislature.  When- 
ever it  is  plainly  desirable  that  new 
canons  be  enacted,  the  crown,  wa 
trust,  will  grant  its  license  to  ft'amf . 
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them ;    bat,  we   hope,    not   without 
knowing  what  it  does, — not  without 
knowing    and     approving     the    acts 
which,  it  is  expected,  the  convocation 
18  to  perform ;  otherwise  serious  mis- 
chief  may  be    done.       If  a  convo- 
cation be  empowered  to  act  as  a  legis- 
lature, with  no  other  restraints  on  its 
freedom  of  discussion  than  the  pru- 
dence or  principle  of  its  members  may 
supply,  although  the  crown  can  refuse 
to  sanction  its  enactments,  and  can 
thus  deprive  its  canons  of  authority, 
evil  may  be  done  in  its  debates,  which 
the  sovereign's  interposition  would  be 
too  late  to  remedy.      A  convocation 
empowered,   at   this    time,   to    enact 
canons,  would  feel  that   it  was  «x- 
pected  to  enact  them  :  that,  if  it  did 
not  legislate,  public  expectation  would 
be  disappointed.     There  is  much  dan- 
ger and  strong  temptation  in  such  a 
feeling.     The  persuasion  that  charac- 
ter will  be  lost  if  something  be  not 
done,  often  causes  the  doing  of  some- 
thing rash  and  wrong :  where  interests 
of  so  deep  moment  as  those  of  religion 
mnd  the  church  are  at  stake,  so  grave  a 
peril  ought  not  to  be  hazarded.     No : 
if  it  be  necessary  that  the  convocation 
obtain  the  royal  license  to  legislate, 
let  the  necessity  be  plainly  shown,  let 
the  freedom  and  the  power  which  are 
to  be  exercised,  have  their  due  limits 
assigned  them — let  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  know  what  are  the  precise 
changes  to  be  effected;   and  then  it 
will  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the   powers  solicited  should   be 
granted,  and  it  will  be  also  practicable 
to  make  provision  that,  if  granted, 
they  shall  not  be  abused. 

And  here,  by  anticipation,  we  pro- 
test against  any  argument  which  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  reader  may 
extort  from  an  obvious  and  plausible 
analogy.  Parliament  is  a  species  of 
civil  convocation,  as  the  convocation 
is  an  ecclesiastical  parliament.  The 
freedom  of  the  civil  assembly  has  not 
been  destructive  to  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  ergOf  to  grant  freedom  of  ac« 
tion  to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  would 
not  prove  ruinous  to  the  church. 
This  is  a  weak  argument.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  assemblies  rashly 
compared  together,  are  wider,  and 
more  real,  than  the  seeming  resem- 
blances are  obvious.  Parliament  has 
grown  into  power^  aa  a  man  grows 


from  infancy  to  the  fulness  of  his  ms- 
ture  strengh,  which  he  has  learned  to 
use,  and  to  command,  during  the  slow 
process  of  its  acquisition.  The  con- 
vocation would  have  to  enter  upon  its 
arduous  duties*  and  to  exert  its  pe- 
rilous powers,  without  the  regulating 
and  restraining  influences  of  habit  and 
experience ;  as  a  man  would  have  to 
act  who  came  into  the  world  without 
the  preparation  of  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence, who  found  himself  in  society 
with  the  strength  and  the  passions  of 
perfectly  developed  life,  and  with  the 
fatal  inexperience  which  made  these 
gifts  his  masters. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
in  the  constitution  of  parliament  there 
are  checks  and  counterpoises,  admi- 
rably contrived  for  the  efficiency  and 
conservation  of  the  political  system. 
There  is  an  element  which  stimulates 
to  action — an  element  in  which,  be- 
cause of  its  representative  character, 
the  legislature  and  the  people  are 
identified — an  element  which  is  as  an 
organ  of  the  popular  mind,  which  is 
animated  by  the  will,  the  passions,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  a  free  people — 
an  element  instinct  with  influences  of 
the  present,  responding  to  and  reflect- 
ing the  public  voice  and  look,  show- 
ing— 

**  The  reiy  age  and  bodj  of  Uie  time,  ito  fbrm  and 
prcMure.** 

There  is  another  element  in  the 
British  legislature,  which  mingles 
itself  more  unreservedly  with  the  past, 
and  with  the  future;  which  imbibes 
its  political  inspiration  less  from  the 
spirits  of  the  passing  hour,  and  from 
the  passions  of  an  excited  people,  than 
from  hereditary  recollections,  and 
from  the  high  resolve  to  g^uard  the 
honours  and  riches  of  the  past,  and 
transmit  them,  without  loss  or  stain, 
as  its  rightful  heritage,  to  the  future. 
If,  in  the  commons'  house  of  parlia- 
ment, England  can  reckon  upon  agen- 
cies which  obey  the  popular  will,  and 
are  busy  as  that  will  is  restless  and 
commanding;  in  her  higher  courts 
she  has,  to  temper  the  precipitancy  of 
this  imperious  will,  an  assembly  nur- 
tured amid  influences  gprander  and 
more  enduring.  If,  in  the  enforced 
and  incessant  activity  of  her  commons, 
she  has  a  principle  of  progresuon,  to 
whichj  in  part^  her  rapid  and  graeral 
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improvement  may  be  ascribed — in  ber 
peerage  she  bas  a  principle  of  per- 
roanencey  to  which^  under  God,  recent 
experience  has  taught  us  to  ascribe 
the  maintenance  of  her  characteristic 
and  distinguishing  institutions.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  convocation, 
equally  with  parliament,  has  its  upper 
house.  The  peerage  of  England  is 
hereditary  ;  —  it  is  formed  amidst 
thoughts  of  what  it  owes  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead,  and  it  has  me- 
mentoes of  what  it  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve, that  there  may  be  honourable 
remembrances  for  the  child  yet  to  be 
born.  The  upper  house  of  convoca- 
tion is  not,  necessarily,  composed,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  a  body  like  this  ; 
and  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  ana- 
logy supposed  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  legislatures,  however 
plausible  it  may  seem,  is  deficient  in 
the  fidelity  and  exactness  without 
which  argument  from  it  must  be  in- 
conclusive. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  think  our 
judgment  worthy  of  a  regard,  we  do 
not  withhold  it.  We  agree  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  in  thinking,  that 
the  time  for  restoring  to  the  church 
her  synodical  powers  has  not  arrived. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  share 
in  the  r^et  with  which  his  lordship 
acquiesces  in  the  necessity  of  suffering 
these  powers  to  remain  still  in  abey- 
ance. We  differ  in  opinion  altogether 
with  the  petitioners  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical legislature,  and  with  the  prelates 
by  whom  their  prayer  was  supported. 
To  us  it  appears  that  there  is  no  such 
urgent  necessity  for  holding  a  convo- 
cation "  for  dispatch  of  business  '*  as 
these  high  parties  imagine ;  and  that 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  its  newly  imparted  functions, 
would  be  far  more  formidable  than 
they  seem  to  apprehend.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  convocation  could  cure 
the  evils  for  which  it  is  prescribed  as 
a  remedy,  but  which  are  much  more 
likely,  we  believe,  to  become  mitigated, 
and  perhaps  removed,  by  a  rmmen 
like  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
describes,  and  under  which  he  has  dis- 
cerned symptoms  of  amendment.  Mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  same  church 
contend,  it  is  said,  acrimoniously  for 
the  dogmas  or  opinions  which  they  re- 
spectively r^ard  as  of  the  most  imme- 
diate importance.  Where  the  articles 
of  their  churchy  and  a  common  creed. 


indulge  a  certain  latitude  of  opinion, 
they  would  set  narrower  limits.  Where 
the  visible  church  would  acknowledge 
a  son,  parties  within  the  church  woiud 
proclaim  an  alien ;  and  this  not  for 
recklessness  of  unclean  living,  for 
carelessness  in  devotional  exercises,  or 
manifest  coldness  of  heart  towarda 
God  or  man,  but  simply  from  unwil« 
lingness  to  adopt  a  system,  or  a  point 
of  doctrine,  which  the  church  luis  not 
directly  propounded,  or  to  receive  ar« 
tides  of  religion,  or  words  of  Scripture, 
in  a  sense  which,  in  some  instances,  the 
reason  of  an  individual  refuses  to  admit, 
and  which  no  authority,  whether  of  the 
divine  word,  or  of  human  ordinance 
in  the  Church  of  England,  has  enjoined 
as  obligatory.  Surelv  Dr.  0*Brien 
does  not  err  in  imagining  that  this  is 
not  the  temper  which  the  contentions 
arising  out  of  the  erection  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical legislature,  would  have  the 
effect  of  speedily  improving.  No: 
the  summons  to  send  representatives 
to  a  house  of  convocation  would  have 
an  exasperating,  and  perhaps  a  fatal, 
influence,  on  the[spirit  of  parties  with- 
in the  church.  The  apprehension 
that  one  dogma  or  another  must  be- 
come permanently  set  in  authority, 
would  exalt  profession  into  the  sem- 
blance of  principle,  would  give  to  per- 
sonal contention  the  importance  of  a 
purely  religious  controversy,  and  in 
the  end  would  convert  the  ''idola 
specus"  of  some  eminent  man,  (erro- 
neous notions,  to  which  his  intellectual 
constitution  or  the  circumstances  of 
his  education  disposed  him,  from 
which  reason  had  not  set  him  free, 
and  in  which  a  tolerant  system  in- 
dulged him,)  into  oracles  which,  when 
their  revelations  go  forth  with  autho- 
rity, will  have  a  very  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  religion  and  tne  church.  So 
long  as  they  remain  in  their  proper 
class  and  rank,  doctrines  or  opinions 
of  an  individual  or  a  party,  iitferences 
from  Gospel  truth,  they  may  be  com- 
paratively harmless ;  but  should  they 
be  set  up  and  recognised  as  articles  of 
faith,  they  necessarily  compel  separa** 
tion  from  the  church  which  has  ex- 
alted them,  and  essentially  change  the 
religious  system  into  which  they  are 
adopted.  Such  a  change  would  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  recoil  into  Romanism — a  set- 
ting up  opinions  of  fallible  men,  as 
though  they  were  equal  in  importance 
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and  authority  with  the  articles  of  faith 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  embodied  in 
those  formularies  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  all  ages  by  the  catholic  churchy 
as  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
saving  truth.  The  errors  which  con- 
stitute the  outer  distinctions  of  Ro- 
manism might  not  prevail  in  the  pro- 
jected convocation,  but  if  any  error, 
or  any  private  opinion,  any  sectarian 
notion^  were  proclaimed  an  essential 
part  of  doctrine,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  believed,  the  great  principle 
of  the  catholic  church  would  be  set 
aside,  and  the  principle  of  Romanism 
would  be  introduced  into  its  place. 
The  fear  of  so  calamitous  a  result  is 
not  a  vain  chimera,  and  its  praver, 
especially  when  it  seeks  no  more  than 
a  little  delay,  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
consideration.  Were  such  a  prayer 
refused,  substantial  reason  should  be 
shown  for  its  rejection.  It  asks  no 
more  than  that  a  change  of  great 
magnitude,  and  likely  to  be  attended 
by  most  serious  consequences,  shall 
not  be  hastily  made.  Nothing  less 
than  necessity  could  justify  disregard 
of  such  a  prayer,  and  certainly  a  clear 
case  of  necessity  has  not  been  made 
out  by  the  advocates  of  change. 

We  have  ahready  said,  that  our  good 
wishes  are  with  the  petitioners  for  delay. 
We  judge^  as  it  appears  to  us,  justly, 
and  as  we  are  conscious,  impartially, 
between  the  parties  at  issue.  Both 
parties  agree  in  their  representation  of 
the  state  of  things  thev  would  reform. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  disputation  in  the 
Church,  which  both  would  cast  out  or 
correct.  The  one  would  give  it  scope 
and  authority  in  an  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lature— the  other  would  withhold  from 
it  such  opportunities  of  exercise.  The 
one  maintains  that  the  uncharitable 
temper  in  which  opposing  sections  now 
wage  upon  each  other  a  controversial 
war,  will  be  mitigated  by  raising  per- 
sonal altercation  to  the  dignit;|r  and 
importance  of  legislative  discussion—. 
the  other  fears  uiat  personal  conten- 
tion would  thus  become  embittered, 
that  the  effect  upon  individual  cha- 
racter would  be  evil,  and  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  calamitous  in 
the  extreme.  This  other  party  would 
hope  a  better  result  from  the  amelio- 
rating influences  which  wait  upon  the 
unmarked  progress  of  time,  and  are 
productive  of  changes  which  oftimes 
are  uaobBerved  until  they  are  com^ 


pleted.  They  hope,  that  asperities  of 
opinion  will  be  smoothed  by  discus- 
sions in  which  no  more  is  aimed  at 
than  to  convince  or  persuade.  They  hope 
much  from  prayer  and  meditation. 
They  know  that  much  has  already  been 
achieved — that  many,  who  had  had 
angry  differences  and  disputes,  have 
been  brought,  through  gracious  influ- 
ences, **  to  hold  the  one  faith,**  not,  it 
is  true,  in  exact  conformity  of  opinion, 
but,  "  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.** 
They  remember  instances  in  which  this 
happy  result  has  been  attained,  and 
discern  in  them  hope  of  further  good. 
What  has  been  realised  encourages 
them.  Evil,  they  know,  still  exists; 
but  they  hope  its  removal — not  from 
agencies  which  they  think  likely  to 
feed  the  fire  of  contention — ^'ignem 
gladio  scrutari'* — but  from  influences 
of  which  thev  have  seen  good  effects ; 
and  which,  they  believe,  will  not  cease 
their  beneficial  operations  upon  vices 
still  to  be  corrected : — 


"Fortasrifetiftlne, 
Largiter  abttnlerit  long*  wUs,  liber  unlcni, 
Consilioiia  propriam.** 


There  are  manv  topics  suggested  by 
our  subject,  on  which,  were  our  limits 
not  already  approached,  we  would 
willingly  enlarge.  There  is  one  upon 
which,  confined  as  we  are  in  space,  we 
feel  constrained  to  offer  a  brief  obser-^ 
vatiou.  It  is  the  unfitness  of  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  Church.  We 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  l^islature  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  so  constituted  as  an 
assembly  ouffht  to  be  to  which  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
interests  b  entrusted.  We  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  moved  towards  this 
conclusion  by  a  reason  which  his  grace 
has  not  stated.  The  admission  into 
parliament  of  parties  adverse  to  the 
Church,  influences  the  Archbishop — 
the  exclusion  of  parties  especially  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  has  no  less  weight 
with  us.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
legislated  upon  things  spiritual  and 
things  temporal,  by  which  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  were  affected — upon 
the  suppression  of  bishoprics — on  the 
discontinuance  or  extinction  of  paro- 
chial ministrations— on  the  principle 
and  construction  of  systems  of  Chris- 
tian eduoatioD — on  the  duties  and  con- 
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ditions  of  clerical  residence — on  the 
pecuniary  terms  upon  which  incum- 
bents may  obtain  the  services  of  assis- 
tant  curates — on  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy»  and  the  due  maintenance  of 
public  worship ;  has  undertaken  to  grant 
''novas  tabulas^"  where  ecclesiastics 
were  the  creditors — has  been  generous 
at  their  cost,  bestowing  largesses> 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  their 
whole  income— has  distinguished  them 
by  imposing  upon  the  poor  remnant  of 
their  property  a  heavy  burden,  from 
which  the  laity  are  exempt — has  taxed 
them,  to  double  the  amount  of  the  laity, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
pronounced  them  disqualified  for  hav- 
ing any  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  funds,  to  which  it  requires  of  them 
to  contribute  so  largely ; — and  the 
House  of  Commons  which  holds  itself 
competent  to  deal  thus  with  the  inte- 
rests and  concerns  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  dispose  of  the  rig^hts, 
privileges,  and  properties  of  its  mmis- 
ters,  has  provided,  bv  a  severe  law, 
that  no  one  member  of  that  body  shall 
assist  in  its  deliberations.  We  have 
inquired,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  a  valid  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular exclusion.  We  could  under- 
stand it  if  it  were  based  upon  a  respect 
for  clerical  duty,  we  could  under- 
stand the  exclusion  from  parliament 
of  all  clergy,  who  have  care  of  souls. 
We  should  not  object  to  see  the  obli- 


gation of  ministerial  residence  enforced 
as  strictly  as  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion demand ;  but  that,  because  an 
individual  has  dedicated  himself  more 
especially  to  God's  service,  by  becom- 
ing a  minister  of  the  national  church, 
he  has  disqualified  himself  for  propos- 
ing or  promoting  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  laws,  by  which  England 
is  to  be  governed — for  a  prohibition 
having  an  effect  like  this,  we  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  discover — our 
incompetency  to  understand  any  suffi-. 
cient  reason,  either  in  reason  or  ia 
morals. 

Our  limits,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  difBculties  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, forbid  us  to  pursue  the  con- 
sideration of  this  topic  further.  Our 
sense  of  its  importance  has  enforced 
from  us  a  passing  notice.  We  cast 
it  "  upon  the  waters." 

As  to  the  main  subject-matter  of  our 
article,  to  which  we  purpose  speedily 
to  return,  we  would  respectfully  offer^. 
for  the  present,  a  parting  recommen- 
dation. Let  those  who  desire  the 
restoration  to  the  Church,  at  this 
time,  of  its  synodical  powers,  enume- 
rate the  reforms  or  changes,  in  effect- 
ing which  such  powers  should  be  ex- 
erted. Let  them  say  what  it  is  their 
desire  that  an  ecclesiastical  legislature 
should  do :  it  will  then  become  possi- 
ble to  judge  whether  it  be  safe  and 
adviseable  to  grant  their  petitions.  , 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  In  the  name  of  fury,  you  scoundrely" 
exclaimed  Colonel  Ashburnham,  ad- 
dressing the  captain  of  the  cutter,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  deck,"  what 
made  you  strike  and  reef  the  sails  ?*' 

**  Because  I  couldn*t  help  it,"  replied 
the  man.  *'  They  are  to  windward  of 
usy  and  will  be  alongside  of  us  in  no 
time.  If  you  come  to  that,  what  made 
that  gentleman  stay  so  long — and  who 
the  devil  are  you,  who  come  to  give 
orders  here  ?" 

He  added  a  number  of  oaths,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  repeat.  But, 
Colonel  Ashbumham  waved  his  hand, 
uiying,  **  Silence,  sir — I  thought  I  was 
known  by  every  body,  who  even  pre- 
tends to  serve  the  king.  I  am  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  an  officer  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  I  order  you,  if  there  be  a 
chance  of  getting  away,  to  make  sail 
instantlyl** 

"  There  is  no  chance,**  answered 
the  man. 

**  No,  sir! — not  now  I**  said  a  sea- 
man, who  stood  near ;  *^  for  nothing  is 
ready.  If  we  had  not  reefed  the  sails, 
indeed       ." 

"  Well,  weU !"  said  Colonel  Ash- 
bumham,  **  what  must  be,  must  be !— i 
Where  are  the  Frenchmen  ?" 

**  There  stands  one,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, sullenly,  *'and  the  other  has  gone 
down  below." 

**  If  you  have  any  thing  to  destroy, 
sir,"  said  the  colonel,  addressing 
Barecolt  in  French,  **  you  had  better 
go  and  do  it  at  once." 

**  I  have  nothine  on  earth,  sir," 
replied  Barecolt,  ''out  a  score  or  two 
of  crowns,  a  grey  doublet,  and  two 
shirts — all  of  which  I  would  sooner 
destroy  on  shore  than  on  the  water 
at  any  time.  I  have  a  grand  objec- 
tion to  that  element  in  every  shape 
and  in  every  quantity,  firom  a  jugfuU  to 
the  Atlantic." 

**  Your  nose  vouches  for  your  truth," 
replied  Ashbumham,  with  a  low  bow ; 
for  he  was  a  man,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  sterner  and  more  devoted  points 
of  his  character,  could  understand  and 
j»ppreciateajoke« 


**  You  say  right,  colonel,"  replied 
Barecolt,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
proboscis.  ''  An  honest  man  never 
fears  to  bear  a  witness  of  his  actions 
about  with  him." 

''  Had  you  not  better," said  Ashhum- 
ham,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  go  down,  and 
see  if  you  can  help  your  companion." 

'^  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Barecolt,  **  though  I  think,  what  he  is 
about,  he  can  do  without  help ;  but  I 
will  go  and  tell  him  that  the  big  black 
monster  there,  is  coming  up  more  like 
a  swallow  than  a  whale,  and  that  may 
hasten  his  proceedings." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  into  the 
cabin;  but  speedily  returned,  laugh- 
inff  and  saying,  in  broken  English, 
**  He  is  mortdly  sea-sick,  poor  mi- 
serable I  I  thought  he  would  be  so,  in 
the  boat" 

**  Ay  I  it  b  the  motion  of  the  shin, 
lying  to,"  replied  Ashbumham,  aloua ; 
**  but,  on  my  life,  this  is  a  bad  affiur 
for  me.  You  two  gentlemen,  I  dare 
say,  they  will  let  go  as  straneers ;  but 
I  am  unfortunately  too  wdl  known. 
Here  they  come,  however,  and  we  shall 
soon  know  the  worst" 

A  moment  after  the  headmost  ship 
of  the  enemy  brought  to,  and  while 
the  others  sailed  on  after  the  Good 
Hope,  a  boat  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  take  possession  of  the 
cutter,  and  the  deck  was  crowded  in  a 
few  minutes  with  seamen  from  Hull. 

The  leader  of  the  party  recognized 
Colonel  Ashbumham  at  once,  and 
laughed  when  he  saw  him,  exclaiming, 
**  Ha,  ha  I  we  have  got  something  for 
our  chase,  however!  Who  is  there 
on  board  besides,  colonel  ?" 

**  I  reallv  cannot  tell,  sir,"  answered 
Colonel  Ashburnham,  gravely  ;  ''  I 
have  just  got  into  this  unfortunate 
vessel  from  the  other  ship,  and  know 
nothing  of  any  body  on  board,  but  that 
fellow,  and  he  pointed  to  the  captain, 
who  is  evidently  one  of  three  things,** 

''  What,  sir !  exclaimed  the  caplaiiii 
looking  at  him  fiercely. 

**  Fool,  coward,  or  traitor  1"  ex« 
^\tti&fid  Colonel  AshburDham  ealiiil^ 
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The  man  sprang  towards  himy  but 
the  officer  of  the  boat  interposed,  ex- 
claiming— **  Peace,  peace !  No  quar- 
relling amongst  prisoners !  Run  down, 
run  down !  some  of  you,  and  see  who 
is  below.  Bring  up  all  the  papers,  too, 
and  then  put  about  the  ship  for  Hull.*' 

The  men  bustled  about  for  a  minute 
or  two,  executing  these  orders,  till  at 
length  one  of  them  returned  up  the  lad- 
der, carrying  some  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  another  followed,  bearing  the  port- 
manteau of  Lord  Beverley,  and  a  small 
leathern  pouch  or  wallet,  containing 
the  worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  wor- 
thy Captain  Barecolt.  Colonel  Ash- 
bumham's  baggage  was  upon  the  deck, 
and  with  very  summary  haste  the  crew 
of  the  parliamentary  ship  proceeded  to 
examine  the  contents  of  the  whole, 
while  Barecolt  poured  forth  a  multi- 
tude of  French  lamentations,  over  what, 
he  appeared  to  think,  was  preliminary 
to  the  plunder  of  his  property. 

**  There,  hold  your  howling  1"  cried 
the  officer  of  the  boat.  '<  Nobody  is 
going  to  take  any  thing,  unless  it  be 
the  papers.'* 

^1  have  no  piqpers!"  cried  Barecolt, 
in  broken  Enfflish,  **  except  that  brown 
paper,  round  about  my  crowns,  give 
me  the  silver  and  take  the  brown  paper, 
if  you  like.'* 

^*  There,  Monsieur  1  take  your 
crowns^  paper,  and  all,"  cried  the 
officer,  himmng  them  to  him.  "  We 
are  no  robbers  in  this  country.  Did 
you  find  any  one  below  ?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  man  who  brought  the 
portmanteau. 

^  Nobody,  but  another  poor  French 
lubber,  lying  upon  the  floor,  as  sick  as 
a  cat,"  answered  the  sailor.  "  I  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  to 
come  up,  but  I  believe  he  would  let 
me  throw  him  overboard  sooner  than 
budge." 

**  Ay  1  let  him  8tay«-let  him  stay  I** 
answered  the  officer.  *^  I  will  eo  down 
and  see  him  in  a  minute.  What's  in 
that  leather  case  ?" 

**  Nothing  but  mv  clothes,  writing 
materials,  and  a  trine  of  money,"  re- 
plied Colonel  Ashbumham  ;  **  and  if 
you  wish  to  examine  it,  I  will  beg  you 
to  use  the  key,  rather  than  that  marl- 
ing spike ;  for  I  don't  know  whether 
the  smiths  are  good  in  Hull.  Here  is 
the  key." 

While  all  these  operations  were  going 
on,  the  boat's  crew  had  been  busily  en* 
gaged  in  navigating  the  ship  towards 


Hull,  and  the  vessel  to  which  she  had 
struck,  seeing  the  prize  secure,  made 
sail  to  assist  in  the  chase  of  the  Good 
Hope. 

Although  the  wind  was  not  very 
favourable,  it  was  sufficiently  so^  to 
bring  them  into  the  port  of  Hull,  just 
as  night  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  deck  was  crowded 
with  officers  of  the  mrison,  and  a 
party  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city— 
the  only  force,  indeed,  which  the  par- 
liament had  prepared  for  its  defence. 
Colonel  Ashburnham,  whose  name  was 
soon  noised  about,  became  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and  much  less  notice 
was  taken  of  good  Captain  Barecolt, 
than  that  worwy  gentleman  imagined 
he  deserved.  He  consoled  himself^ 
however,  with  the  reflection  that  the 
rabble  of  Hull  neither  knew  him, 
nor  the  many  wonderful  achievements 
which  he  had  performed,  and  that  it 
was  as  well,  occasionally,  to  divest 
one's  self  of  a  portion  of  one's  glory, 
in  order  to  escape  from  too  close 
observation. 

Lord  Beverley  passed  with  as  little 
attention ;  and  an  officer,  who  was 
sent  to  state  the  case  to  the  governor, 
reported  first,  that  the  famous  Colonel 
Ashbumham  was  among  the  pri- 
soners, but  that  the  other  two  were 
Frenchmen,  apparently  of  no  great 
importance,  and  one  of  them  so  sick 
that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

*'  Bring  Colonel  Ashbumham  be- 
fore me  immediately,"  replied  the  go- 
vernor ;  "  and  the  Frenchman  who  is 
well.  He  can  give  us  tidings  of  himself, 
and  his  companion,  too,  most  likely. 
Put  the  other  one  in  the  block-house 
we  strengthened  yesterday,  till  he  is 
well  enough  to  speak  for  himself.  Let 
him  have  whatever  is  necessary  for 
him,  and  mind  to  keep  a  sure  g^uard 
o?er  him." 

These  orders  were  immediately 
obeyed;  and  while  Lord  Beverley 
pretending  to  be  still  very  ill  from  the 
effects  of  his  voyage,  was  carried,  ra- 
ther than  led,  to  a  block-house  which 
had  been  fortified,  near  the  water-gate 
of  the  city.  Colonel  AshbumluuB^«nd 
the  magnanimous  Captain  Barecolt 
were  marched  up  to  tne  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  speedily  introduced 
to  his  presence. 

Of  Sir  John  Hotham  himself  we 
cannot  give  a  better  account,  and  in 
all  probability  should  ffive  a  much 
worse  on^  than  that  which  has  been 
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furnished  by  the  celebrated  historian 
of  the  gpreat  rebellion  : — 

*'  Hotham,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  those  remarkable  powers  of  deli- 
neating human  character  which  pro- 
bably Theophrastus  himself  possessed 
in  a  very  inferior  degree,  **  was  by  his 
nature  and  education  a  rough  and 
rude  man,  of  great  covetousness,  of 
great  pride,  and  great  ambition,  with- 
out any  bowels  of  good  nature,  or  the 
least  sense  or  touch  of  generosity. 
His  parts  were  not  quick  and  sharp, 
but  composed,  and  ne  judged  well. 
He  was  a  roan  of  craft,  and  more  like 
to  deceive  than  to  be  cozened." 

Such  was  the  man,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  account,  before 
whom  Colonel  Ashburnham  was  now 
brought ;  and,  as  he  had  said  to  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  there  was  some  en- 
mity existing  between  the  family  of 
Hotham  and  himself,  so  that  he  might 
well  expect  to  be  treated  with  very 
scanty  ceremony  and  kindness.  Ne- 
vertheless, to  his  surprise,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  good-natured  air,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  Hotham  exclaim- 
ing:— 

**  Welcome,  colonel,  welcome  I— 
Though,  to  say  the  ruth,  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  had  not  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  our  ships,  or  that  the  peo- 
ple had  let  you  go  I" 

"  The  latter  unfortunate  case  can 
soon  be  remedied.  Sir  John,"  said  Co- 
lonel Ashburnham,  ''  by  your  doing 
what  they  left  undone,  and  letting  me 
go  yourself." 

"  I  fear  not,  colonel, — I  fear  not," 
replied  Hotham.  **  We  have  got 
some  great  rogues  here,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "who  look  after  me 
more  sharply  than  I  look  after  them ; 
otherwise  I  would  let  you  go  at  once, 
upon  my  honour,  and  will  do  it  yet  if 
I  can." 

"  Well,  I  thank  vou.  Sir  John,  for 
the  intention,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Ashburnham ;  ''  and  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  always  had  a  re- 
gard for  you,  notwithstanding  my 
quarrel  with  your  son,  which  you  took 
up  so  warmly  at  one  time.' 

<*  Ah,  the  knave !"  said  Hotham  \ 
''I  have  found  him  out  since  that 
time ;  and  now  he  has  come  down 
here    to    act    as   spy  and  controller 

against  his  own  father. But  who 

have  you  got  there  ?     Is  he  one  of 
your  people  ?"' 

'*  Oh  DO  1"  answered  Athburnbam ; 
''«om0  poor  devil  of  a  ¥reiic\yakttn, 


seeking  service,  I  believe.  I  found 
him  and  another  in  that  cursed  cutter, 
when  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  aboard. 
The  other  has  been  dead  sick  all  the 
way ;  but  I  know  nothine  of  them, 
for  we  were  taken  almost  immediately 
after  I  got  into  her:**  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  he  had  been  re- 
turning to  England  in  the  Good  Hope, 
but  judging  from  what  he  heard  the 
time  not  yet  quite  propitious  for  his 
re-appearance,  he  had  sought  to  make 
his  way  back  to  France  or  Holland  in 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  taken. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Hotham,  "I 
will  lodge  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
get  you  out  of  the  scrape  as  soon  as  I 
can ;  but  keep  out  of  my  son's  wav, 
for  he  is  a  vast  rogue,  and  very  ill 
affected  to  the  king.— Now  I'll  see 
what  this  fellow  has  to  say  for  him- 
self.— Come  hither,  sir." 

By  a  rapid  and  dexterous  change  of 
look,  Barecolt  contrived  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  governor's  words,  but  com- 
prehended the  sign  to  approach,  by 
which  they  were  followed,  and,  ad- 
vancing with  a  low  bow,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  then  stood  upright 
before  Hotham,  in  what  he  considered 
a  gracef\il  attitude. 

"  A  tall  fellow,' '  sud  Hotham,  turn* 
ing  to  Colonel  Ashburnham.  **  Ptaj, 
who  may  you  be,  sir  ?" 

<'  I  be  von  Capitaine  Jersval,**  re- 
plied Barecolt,  with  a  low  bow ;  "  von 
French  gentleman  who  seek  to  distin- 
guish herself  by  serving  any  body." 

"A  laudable  and  elastic  ambition," 
said  Ashburnham,  turning  away. 

"  By  servinganybody,**sud  Hotham, 
''prav.  Captain  Jersval,  who  would 
you  like  to  serve  best  ?** 

"  It  be  to  me  von  matter  of  de 
grandest  indifference,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, "so  dat  de  pay  and  de  glory  be 
de  same  on  both  side.*' 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,**  answered 
Hotham ;  "  but  the  truth  Is,  I  want 
some  good  serviceable  officers  to  help 
In  strengthening  the  fortifications." 

"  I  am  de  man  dat  can  do  it,"  was 
Barecolt's  replv.  "  I  have  strengthen 
many  fortification  in  my  time,  amongst 
de  rest  Rochelle.  But  I  must  know, 
monsieur,  if  dat  de  pay  and  de  glory 
be  equal ;  for  I  come  here  to  offer 
service  to  de  king,  and  not  finding  her 
majesty  where  I  tought,  and  my  mo- 
ney going  very  fast  in  dis  saore  dear 
iMid  of  England,  where  de  wine  and 
^<^  Tsi<»x  S&  «3i  Mid  at  de  weight  of 
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gold^  and  rat  you  call  damn  toughs 
too,  I  tink  to  go  back  again,  wnen 
▼our  great  black  sheep  catch  me,  and 
bring  me  here,  pardie  !" 

Ashburnham  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  but  turned  to  a  window  and 
laughed  outright.  Hotham,  however^ 
continued  gpravely  to  interrogate  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  in  regard  to  the  plans 
and  purposes  which  brought  him  to 
England  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
completely  that  he  was  one  of  those 
adventurous  soldiers,  of  whom  great 
numbers  were  at  that  time  wandering 
about  Europe,  taking  service  wherever 
they  could  find  it,  he  determined  to 
put  his  skill  to  a  test  before  he  tried 
his  honesty.  Sending  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  together  with  compasses 
and  a  ruler,  he  directed  Captain  Bare- 
colt to  draw  him  out  a  plan  of  any 
little  fortification  he  thought  fit ;  but 
Barecolt,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
not  altogether  misused  his  advantages, 
and  might  have  become  almost  as 
great  a  man  as  he  fancied  himself,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  swaggering, 
drinking,  drabbing,  and  lying  propen- 
sities, instantly  excliumed : — 

"  Ah,  9*a  vous  verrez — ^you  must 
see  in  von  meenute  ;"  and  taking  the 
compasses  dexterously  in  hand,  he 
portioned  off  curtains  and  bastions, 
and  half-moons,  and  horn-works,  and 
redoubts,  and  glacis,  and  ditches,  and 
salient  angles,  and  every  sort  of  de- 
fence that  could  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  town,  with  a  rapidity  that 
somewhat  astounded  the  slow  com- 
prehension of  Hotham,  who  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  he  had  got  one 
of  the  first  engineers  in  Europe  within 
the  walls  of  Hull.  His  exclamation 
of  surprise  called  Ashburnham  to  the 
table,  who,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  very  willing  to  do  Barecolt  a  good 
turn,  exclaimed: — 

**  Upon  my  soul,  the  Frenchman 
seems  to  understand  what  he's  about  1" 

"  Monsieur,  you  do  flatter  me,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,  with  another  low  bow* 
"  I  be  one  poor  insignificant  man,  who 
have  certamly  been  employed  in  de 
great  enterprise,  and  have  pick  up 
some  leetle  what  you  call  spattering 
of  de  science,  but  I  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  many  man." 

Hotham,  however,  was  completely 
taken  in ;  and  although  he  puzzled 
his  head  in  vain  to  recall  the  name  of 
Captain  Jersval  amongst  the  great  mei^ 
of  Europe,  yet  ho  thought  uai  at  tho 


least  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to 
engage  him  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fences of  Hull,  and  withholding  him 
from  the  service  of  the  king  till  such 
time  as  the  parliament  should  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  take  him 
regularly  into  their  employment  or  not. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  mean  to  imply  that 
Hotham  was  in  any  degree  sincerely 
attached  to  the  parliamentary  party, 
or  wished,  or  even  expected  that  it 
would  be  ultimately  successful  against 
the  king.  But  in  all  troublous  times 
there  are  a  multitude  of  waverers, 
some  from  weakness,  some  from  am- 
bition, hanging  on*the  outskirts  of  a 
party,  lending  it  inefficient  help,  and 
generally  falling  in  the  end,  as 
he  did,  by  their  own  indecision. 
Those  who  are  moved  by  ambition,  like 
Hotham,  ordinarily  hope  to  wring  from 
the  party  to  whicn  they  wish  success, 
that  advancement  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain,  by  giving  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  enemy,  and  not  unftre- 
quently  meet  with  the  just  reward  of 
such  conduct  by  being  neglected  or 
punished,  when  those  they  have  aided 
against  their  conscience,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  obtained  a  preponde- 
rance, by  the  support  of  themselves 
and  others  like  them.  Hotham,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  make  himself  of  im- 
portance, and  sell  his  services  dear  to 
the  king,  was  very  well  inclined  to  ga- 
ther round  him  men  that  might  ms^e 
him  formidable ;  and  consequently, 
after  some  little  deliberation,  he  turn- 
ed to  Barecolt,  saying :—. 

'<  Well,  Captain  Jersval,  I  think  I 
can  get  you  good  service,  if  you  like ; 
but  before  I  can  say  anv  thing  positive, 
I  must  apply  to  the  higher  powers. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  if  you 
like  it,  I  will  employ  you  upon  the 
fortifications  here,  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  day." 

**  And  my  victual  ?"  said  Barecolt. 

*'  Well,"  replied  Hotham,  « I  can't 
exactly  give  you  a  place  at  my  own 
table,  but  you  shall  have  a  billet  upon 
any  victualler  in  the  town  you  like, 
and  an  order  for  your  supply,  charge- 
able upon  the  government." 

Barecolt  again  bowed  low,  saying : 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  your  most  de- 
voted. You  will  inspect  de  work 
every  day,  and  vat  you  say  shall  not 
bind  you,  unless  you  like  vat  be  done. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  de  great  success. 
Den,  if  de  higher  power  say,  ve  viU 
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Dot  have  Captain  Jersval,  goot,  you 
can  pull  off  your  hat  and  saj»  mon 
capital ne^  goot  morning ;  and  I  shall 
be  free  to  go  where  I  like — Dat  b  but 
all  fair  I  tink." 

*'  Quite — qnite^*'  answered  Hotham^ 
''  and  so  we  will  leave  it^  captain.  I 
will  go  into  the  ante-room  for  a  mo- 
menty  to  direct  the  order  to  be  made 
outy  and  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
will  be  with  me  by  bix,  we  will  walk 
round  the  ramparts." 

"  Sir,  you  treat  me  very  polished," 
answered  Barecolt,  with  another  pro* 
found  bow  ;  and  Hotham  retired  for 
an  instant  into  the  next  room. 

Ashburnham  immediately  advanced 
a  step  towards  Barecolt,  fixing  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  him : — 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  he  demanded, 
*'  do  you  really  intend  to  go  over  to 
the  parliament,  after  having,  as  I  un- 
derstand, served  his  majesty  ?** 

**  I  have  taken  the  king's  money, 
colonel,"  answered  Barecolt,  ''but 
every  one  has  a  right  to  get  out  of  a 
scrape  as  he  can." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,**  an- 
swered Ashburnham ;  ''  and  if  sp, 
God  speed  you :  if  not,  one  day  you 
will  repent  it.". 


*'  There  are  laws  amongst  soldiers, 
colonel,"  answered  Barecolt,  *'  which 
are  never  violated  by  men  of  honour. 
But  there  is  no  law  against  cozening 
a  captor. — It  be  quite  true,"  he  cooti- 
nued,  at  once  resuming  his  jargon  on 
the  re-appearance  of  Hotham  at  the 
door,  **  I  know  noting  about  de  par- 
ties here ;  it  make  no  difference  to  me 
which  be  right  and  which  be  wrong ; 
all  I  know  is,  dat  party  dat  pay  me  be 
right,  and  very  right  too,  as  dey  will 
find  when  dey  see  what  I  will  do." 

The  conference  did  not  last  much 
longer:  Hotham  gave  the  billet  and 
the  order  to  Barecolt,  and  then  placed 
him  in  the  hands  of  a  captain  of  the 
train-bands,  to  guide  him  about  the 
town,  as  he  said,  and  to  see  that  he 
had  every  thing  he  needed,  but  as 
much  to  keep  a  certain  decree  of 
watchfulness  over  hb  proceedings  as 
any  thing  else ;  and  thb  being  done, 
he  let  him  go.  Colonel  Ashburnham 
was  placed  under  stricter  guard ;  but 
yet  treated  courteously  and  well,  and 
orders  were  given  to  let  the  governor 
know,  as  soon  as  the  other  Frenchman 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
brought  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Captain  Barecolt  and  his  guide  now 
issued  forth  into  the  streets  of  Hull, 
and  sauntered  on  for  a  few  steps  with- 
out speaking.  An  English  town,  in 
those  days,  especially  after  the  sun 
was  set,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  which  it  offers  to  the 
night  wanderer  at  present.  All  was 
darkness  and  gloom,  except  where, 
from  an  open  door,  or  unshuttered 
window,  the  lights  which  the  people 
within  were  using  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, served  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passenger ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  who 
had  occasion  to  traverse  the  streets, 
generally  furnished  himself  with  a  lan- 
tern, or  link,  to  prevent  him  from  run- 
ning his  head  against  a  post,  or  breaking 
his  neck  down  some  of  the  steep  flights 
of  steps  by  which  the  even  course  of 
progression  was  not  unfrequently  in- 
terrupted. 

''  Now,  master  captain,"  sud  Baf  e- 
colt's  companion,  ''what  inn  do  you 
want  to  go  to  ?  for  it  won't  be  plea- 
sant roaming  about  Hull  after  dark. ' 

"  Dat  u  de  ting  vich  I  don*t  know, 


tf 
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answered  Barecolt,  "  I  never  have 
been  in  Hull  before." 

'*  Then,  one  inn  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther to  you.  Captain  Chairsfall,"  re- 
plied the  officer  of  the  train-bands. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Barecolt, 
"  dat  be  not  just,  monsieur,  all  inn 
be  not  de  same — it  depend  on  what  be 
in  dem.  I  must  have  de  good  wine, 
de  good  bed,  de  good  meat." 

"  Well,  you  can  have  all  those  at 
the  Lion,  or  at  the  Rose  either,*'  re- 
plied hb  companion. 

'*  Ah,  no  ;  I  like  to  see,"  answered 
Barecolt,  "  we  will  just  walk  through 
de  town,  take  a  leetle  peep  at  dis  inn, 
and  a  leetle  peep  at  dat,  and  perhaps  I 
take  a  glass  of  vine  here,  and  a  glass 
ofvine  aere,and  give  you  anoder,  man 
ami,  just  to  try  which  be  de  best.  You 
see  my  nose,  have  jou  not?  Well 
it  know  what  good  vme  be." 

"  It  looks  It,"  answered  the  other, 
for  that  nose  was  one  which  few  men 
could  let  alone,  such  were  its  attrac- 
tions. "  However,  if  we  are  to  have 
thu  long  walky  I  must  get  a  lantern  at 
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mj  house/'  and  on  he  went^  down 
the  street  before  him,  till  turning  to 
the  lefty  he  entered  another,  in  which 
not  only  was  his  own  house  situated^ 
but  also  the  identical  inn  called  the 
Swan.  The  door  was  open,  a  light 
was  shining  within,  the  swan,  in  all 
its  glory,  was  swinging  from  a  pole 
over  the  door,  and  Barecolt  insinuated 
a  desire  to  beg^n  their  perquisitions 
there. 

The  captain  of  the  train-bands, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect,  had  a 
friend  at  the  Lion,  and  another  at  the 
Rose,  for  he  certainly  did  not  do 
justice  to  Mistress  White,  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  of  the  accommodations 
of  her  house.  But  Barecolt,  who 
thought  that,  good  or  bad,  he  never 
could  have  a  gill  of  wine  too  much— 
and  who  had  not  tasted  any  thing 
stronger  than  water  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  was  at  all  conve- 
nient to  his  stomach,  was  resolute  to 
try  what  the  Swan  could  produce,  and 
consequently  led  the  way  up  the  steps, 
and  into  the  house,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  worthy  pre* 
decessor  of  John  Gilpin. 

Advancing  with  an  easy  and  self- 
satisfied  air,  to  the  little  room  which 
we  have  spoken  of,  the  window  of 
which  commanded  the  passage  and  the 
staircase,  he  found  the  worthy  land« 
lady  herself,  seated  with  a  tall  power- 
ful man,  considerably  above  the  middle 
age,  but  still  hale  and  hearty — with 
white  hair  indeed,  bat  thick  eyebrows^ 
still  jet  black,  and  long  dark  eyelashes 
shading  an  eye  of  that  peculiar  blue, 
which  IS  seldom  found,  without  a  rich 
stream  of  the  Milesian  blood  flowing 
in  the  veins  of  the  owner.  A  jug  of 
ale  and  some  cold  ham  was  between 
the  two,  and  Mrs.  White  seemed  to  be 
doing  the  honours  of  her  house  to  the 
stranger  with  great  courtesy  and  at- 
tention. 

**  Would  you  have  de  bounty,  ma- 
dame,"  sud  Barecolt,  ''just  to  let  me 
have  von  leetle  gill,  as  you  call  it,  of 
de  very  best  vine,  and  anoder  of  de 
same  for  my  friend  here.*' 

«'  Certainly,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  White. 
''Ah,  Captam  Jenkins,  is  that  you? 
Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in 
the  house  at  last.  A  dull  night,  sir-^ 
Nancy,  Nancv»  give  these  gentlemen 
two  gills  of  the  best  wine.  White  or 
red,  sir?" 

**  Oh,  rite,  vite,"  replied  Captaia 


Barecolt,  ''  de  red  vine  in  England  be 
vort  noting." 

**  White,  Nancy,  white,"  cried  the 
landlady.  ''  Won't  you  come  in,  and 
take  a  seat,  Mr.  Jenluns  ?  Here's  Mr. 
O'Donnell  with  me,  whom  you  know,  I 
think." 

Captain  Jenkins,  however,  of  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  of  Hull,  grum- 
bled something  about  not  being  able 
to  stay  long;  but  the  more  gallant 
Barecolt,  instantly  accepting  the  lady's 
invitation,  walked  in,  and  the  other 
followed. 

The  two  measures  of  wine  were 
speedily  set  before  them,  and  Barecolt 
tossing  off  his  in  a  moment,  seemed  to 
like  it  so  well,  that  he  called  for  ano- 
ther. But  Captain  Jenkins  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  whispered  that  there 
was  very  much  better  at  the  Lion. 
**  Yerj  much  better,  indeed  I" 

What  effect  this  insinuation  would 
have  had  upon  the  determinations  of 
Barecolt,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say ;  but  an  event  occurred  at  that 
moment,  which  at  once  decided  his 
conduct.  Just  as  Nancy  was  placing 
the  second  gill  before  him,  a  loud  noise 
of  people  speaking,  and  apparently  scuf- 
fling in  the  street,  was  heard — it  gra- 
dually grew  louder,  and  at  length 
seemed  to  reach  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  house. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
one  of  the  voices,  which,  though  raised 
into  accents  such  as  Barecolt  had  never 
heard  it  use,  seemed  to  him  familiar 
to  his  ear,  and  he  instantly  started  up 
to  look  out. 

**  It's  nothing  but  some  drunken  men, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  White,  ''  if  they  don't 
mind,  the  watch  will  get  hold  of  them." 

But  the  watch  had  already  done  its 
function ;  and  the  moment  after,  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
distinctly  heard  exclaiming,  *'  Get 
hence,  ye  men  of  Belial,  ye  false  wit- 
nesses, raised  up  bv  Jezebel,  whose 
blood  the  dogs  licked,  to  testify  falsely 
of  the  j  ust  Naboth.  Drunk  I  it  is  you 
are  drunk !  I  never  was  so  sober  in 
my  life.— Get  hence,  I  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  loud  hiccup,  **  I  lodge 
here,  I  tell  you ;"  and,  shaking  off  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  watch,  who  bad 
him  in  custody,  he  rushed  into  the 
Swan,  and  had  nearlv  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  when  he  fell  prone  upon 
the  well-washed  floor,  and  lay  there^ 
unable  to  raise  himself. 
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Mrs.  White  instantly  rushed  outi 
followed  close  by  Nancy,  to  the  rescue 
of  her  guest — for  the  watch  had  by  this 
time  entered,  and  were  about  to  lay 
hands  once  more  upon  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry.  The  good  land- 
lady, however,  easily  satisfied  them 
that  Mr.  Dry  would  be  taken  care  of, 
and  not  suffered  farther  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  town ;  and  as  he  was  by 
DO  means  in  a  comfortable  or  conve- 
nient position  on  the  floor — which^ 
from  the  undulatory  motion  he  per- 
ceived in  it,  he  asserted  loudly  was 
affected  by  an  earthquake — the  two 
men  who  had  followed  him,  were  em- 
ployed to  raise  him,  and  conveyed  him, 
struggling  violently,  to  his  bed. 

By  no  means  unaccustomed  to  the 
treatment  of  such  maladies,  Mrs. 
White  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
with  her  reverend  and  respectable 
guest,  and  then  leaving  him,  as  we 
shall  do  for  the  present,  returned  to 
her  little  parlour. 

^*  Madame,"  said  Barecolt,  as  soon 
as  she  entered,  "  your  vine  be  so  very 
good,  dat  I  shall  remain  here  vile  I  stay 
in  de  town.  Here  is  von  leetle  billet 
from  the  governor,  and  as  I  know  dat 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  lodge  de  soldier, 
or  de  officer  eider,  here  be  one  order 
for  my  provision  and  maintenance, 
vich  will  be  paid  at  de  good  rate—and 
as  I  like  de  good  vine,  it  may  be  some- 
ting  in  your  way." 

Mrs.  White  could  only  courtesy, 
and  submit ;  but  captain  Jenkins, 
who  had  hoped  to  put  a  good  thing  in 
the  paws  of  the  Lion,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Rose,  flung  out  of  the  house  in 
a  fit  of  diiigust,  saying,  he  would 
come  for  Captain  Chairsfall  early  the 
next  morninjr.  Before  he  went,  how- 
ever, he  called  Mrs.  White  aside,  and 
whispered  to  her,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  her  new  guest. 

"  If  you  find  him  inquiring  his  way 
out  of  the  town,  or  going  out  late  at 
ni^ht,  or  early  in  the  morning,"  he 
said,  with  an  important  air,  "  you 
must  send  word  either  to  me,  or  the 
governor — it's  all  the  same  which ;  for 
he  is  a  Frenchman,  who  has  come 
over  to  serve  the  king,  in  rebellion  to 
the  parliament,  and  has  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  pretends  now  to  be 
willing  to  go  with  us,  but  I  have 
doubts,  many  doubts,  Mrs.  White,  so 
look  to  him,  look  to  him  well,  if  you 
would  merit  favour." 

Mrs.  White  promised  to  look  to 


him,  and  inwardly  proposed  to  have  a 
due  regard  for  her  own  pocket,  by 
obtaining  speedy  payment  for  every 
thing  she  suppUed;  and,  as  for  the 
rest, ''  to  let  the  man  take  his  chance," 
as  she  termed  it.  I  cannot,  however, 
aver  that  Mrs.  White  was  either  pre- 
possessed by  the  appearance  of  the 
worthy  Captain  Barecolt,  or  by  the 
account  given  of  him  bj  Captain 
Jenkins — though  to  say  truth,  she  did 
not  put  much  faith  in  the  assurance  of 
the  officer  of  the  trained  bands. 

That  her  new  lodger  had  come  to  serve 
the  king,  however,  and  then  showed  a 
good  will  to  serve  his  enemies,  seemed 
clear— so  that,  when  she  returned  to 
her  parlour,  aher  her  conference  with 
Jenkins,  though  she  was  perfectly  civil 
to  the  apparent  Fretichman — as  indeed 
she  was  to  every  one — it  was  of  that 
quick  and  sharp-set  civility  which  can 
be  felt  better  than  described.  She 
answered  all  his  questions  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  interspersing  them 
with  numerous  courtesies,  and  very 
civil  epithets ;  but  it  was  very  evident 
to  Captain  Bareoolt,  that  Mrs.  White 
wished  for  as  little  of  his  company  as 
possible.  He  was  not  a  man,  as  may 
he  imagined,  who  would  attribute  this 
distaste  to  his  society  to  any  want  of 
personal  attractions,  and  he  settled  it 
m  his  own  mind,  that  it  must  be  his 
assumed  quality  of  Frenchman  that 
prejudiced  the  landlady  against  him-* 
and  that  evil  he  determined  to  remedy 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  his  ground ; 
for  Captain  Barecolt,  at  that  moment, 
had  as  strong  a  desire  for  the  private 
company  of  Mrs.  White,  as  she  had 
for  his  absence.  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell 
still  kept  his  seat  at  the  table  too,  and 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  White,  and  Mrs. 
White  at  Mr.  0*Donnell,  with  very 
significant  glances,  and  no  less  signi- 
ficant silence,  till  at  length  Captain 
Barecolt  8  impudence  fairly  gave  way, 
and  saying  to  himself,  "  Hang  the 
fellow !  I  must  wait  till  he  chooses  to 
go,"  he  rose,  inquiring,  "  can  any 
body  show  me  the  room  that  I  am  to 
sleep  in  ?  for  I  like  very  great  to  see 
de  bed  where  I  lie.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Whitet 
^^you  shall  have  as  good  a  bed  as  any  in 
Hull.  Here,  Nancy,  Nancy,"  and 
preceded  by  the  girl,  the  worthy  cap* 
tain  was  led  up  stairs,  and  shown  into 
a  bed-room,  just  opposite  to  that  of 
Arrah  Neil. 
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From  the  Rhinft,  October  1, 1843. 
LlEBER    LoRREQUERy 

I  have  just  ascertained  from  a  source 
on  which  I  can  rely»  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Customs'  Union  (whose 
Direction  is  now  sitting  at  Berlin,)  to 
raise  considerably  the  duty  on  linen 
and  linen  yarns,  to  commence  with  the 
1st  January,  1844.  Those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  here,  and  especially 
at  Bielefeld,  are  in  great  consternation, 
and  are  making  large  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  the  new  duty. 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  England 
nor  France  have  special  agents  to  the 
Customs'  Union  at  present.  Have  they 
given  it  up  in  despair  ? 

The  greatest  efforts  are  being  now 
made  by  Prussia*  backed  by  the  entire 
German  press,  to  win  over  Belgium  to 
an  alliance  with  the  German  Customs' 
Union.  King  Leopold's  known  par- 
tiality for  his  German  countrymen,  is 
worked  upon  in  every  possible  way  for 
this  purpose.  Germans  and  Belgians 
are  vying  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
pliments, as  may  be  seen  from  the  music 
selected  for  the  September  Feasts  in 
Belgium,  and  the  liberal  invitation  to 
the  Rheinlander's,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press.  During  his  late 
visits  to  Wiesbaden,  King  Leopold  was 
beset  on  all  sides,  both  with  civilities 
and  solicitations,  special  orders  for  his 
reception  were  forwarded  bv  telegraph 
from  Berlin,  and  although  he  hired  a 
steamer  for  himself,  in  order  to  be 
quiet,  he  was  obliged,  nolens  vulens,  to 
stop  at  Coblentz,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  authorities. 

It  would  probably  be  for  the  interest 
of  Belgium  to  join  the  Customs*  Union, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  German  States  to  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  free  access  to  the 
sea,  through  Belgium,  which  the  Dutch 
are  less  likely  than  ever  to  concede. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long-cherished 
scheme  of  annexing  Belgium  to  France 
by  means  of  a  Gallo-Belgic  Customs' 
Union,  if  put  a  stop  to  for  the  moment 
by  the  extravagant  demands  of  the 
French  capitalists,  is  nevertheless  by 
no  means  totally  abandoned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  influenoe 


of  the  queen  and  the  father-in-law  are 
destined  to  succumb  or  not. 

Amongst  other  reports,  one  is  cur- 
rent that  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos^ 
at  the  northern  courts,  are  pluck- 
ing up  their  spirits  and  hopes  once 
again;  many  of  those  officers  who  f  r- 
merly  served  under  him  in  Spain,  are 
openly  preparing  for  a  new  campaign* 

Amongst  others.  Prince  L n,  so 

that  it  is  possible  we  may  soon  see  a 
new  party  raising  its  head  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  that  unhappy  country. 

Many  have  been  the  speculations  as 
to  the  visit  to  Berlin  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Most  persons  look  on  it 
as  a  counter-demonstration  to  the  visit 
to  Eu  ;  and  although  St.  Petersburg 
letters  of  last  April  announced  the 
probability  of  the  Czar's  visit,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that 
Queen  Victoria  would  visit  Ireland,  I 
still  am  inclined  to  believe  that  thereis 
a  considerable  approximation  between 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  at  present ; 
no  doubt  there  are  many  questions 
between  Prussia  and  Russia,  which 
require  an  early  settlement, — as,  for 
instance,  the  hermetically  sealed  fron- 
tier of  Russia ;  but  these  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  explain  the 
great  pains  which  have  been  taken  by 
both  the  court  and  press  in  Prussiat 
to  exhibit  and  publish  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  Emperor.  The  probable 
motives  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
explain. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Holstein  con- 
tingent to  the  10th  corps  d'armee,  with 
Danish  steindarts  and  accoutrements* 
The  German  press  is  gone  wild  at  this 
encroachment,  and  loudly  demands  the 
interference  of  the  Binodes  Tag  (Diet). 
It  has  given  the  German  nationalists 
an  opportunity  of  setting  oif  at  score 
on  their  favourite  hobby — "A  common 
standard  and  flag  fur  all  the  states  of 
the  German  Confederation."  This  is 
another  symptom  of  the  universality 
of  the  strong  feelin?  in  favour  of,  and 
tendency  towards  the  formation  of  a 
new  German  empire,  which  is  so  openly 
expressed  in  the  German  Michael,-, 
amongst  other  demands  of  this  party 
is  one  which  is  by  no  means  unreason* 
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able,  ^namely,  the  assimilation  of  the 
weights,  measures,  and  currency  of  all 
the  states,  composing  the  Customs' 
Union.  Some  steps  have  been  already 
taken  in  this  direction,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  political  position  and  relations 
of  central  Europe,  hinge  at  present  ou 
what  maj  be  called  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Tongues. "  The  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
Panslarouista,  under  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  well  known,  while  the 
Customs*  Union  has  placed  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  the  Teutonic  or  German 
tongue.  Austria,  whose  territory  is 
composed  of  such  a  variety  of  different 
nations,  of  whom  a  majority  are  per* 
haps  slaves,  has  been  deposed  from 
ascendancy  in  Germany,  being  now 
only  supported  by  a  few  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states,  and  in  especial  Ba- 
varia. Hungary  has  become  the  battle- 
field between  Sclavonismus  and  Mag- 
yarismus,  which  latter  is  in  itself 
antagonist  to  Austrian  influence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  well 
remembering  the  selfish  conduct  of 
Prussia  during  the  last  Polish  revo- 
lution, threatened  at  the  same  time  on 
her  eastern  frontier  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  Russia  and  Servia,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia;  Austria,  in  self-defence, 
has  thrown  herself  on  the  alliance  of 
England  and  France,  as  may  be  evident 
from  the  whole  course  of  the  late  events 
in  Servia.  The  scandalous  and  iniqui- 
tous partition  of  Poland  is  now  begin- 
ning to  bring  punishment  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  spoil. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  interest 
it  equally  is  to  uphold  Germanismus 
against  Sclavonismus,  and  in  the  case 
of  Austria,  Magyarismus,  are  com- 
pelled by  their  possession  of  Gallicia 
and  Posen,  to  range  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  In  1830,  both  were  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  reconsti- 
tuting the  kingdom  of  Poland;  and 
while  Austria  intrigued  for  the  Arch- 
Duke  Charles,  Prussia  was  no  less 
eager  for  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtembere, 
but  neither  party  would  disgorge  theur 
own  portion  of  the  spoil. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  that  Prussia  should 
seek  an  intimate  alliance  with  Russia^ 
and  that  the  Prussians  should  claim 
and  be  proud  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  although  they 
always  take  care  to  add,  **  we  by  no 
means   intend  to    Russify  ourselves 


I  alluded  above  to  the  indignation 
of  the  press  at  the  assumption  by  the 
Holstein    contingent    to   the   Bundes 
Hunn  (confederated  army)  of  Danish 
standards,  &c.     This  is  another  ele- 
ment in  the  strife  of  tongues.     For 
some  time  past,  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  been 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  either  to 
incorporate  themselves  into  one  Cus- 
toms'  Union,   or  perhaps   even  into 
a  great  Scandinavian  kingdom ;  this 
might  perhaps  be  very  desirable  for 
Europe,  and  in  especial  for  Germany ; 
but  the  total  annexation  of  Schleswirs, 
Holstein,  and  the  other  German  pos- 
sessions of  the  king  of  Denmark,  seems 
quite  against  the  taste  of  the  remaining 
German  states — hinc  ilhe  lachrymmy^ 
now  the  assumption  by  the  abovemen- 
tinned  contingent  of  Danish  colours, 
is,  in  connection  with  other  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Danes,  looked 
on  as  an  overt  act  of  aggression,  for 
which  satisfaction  is  loudly  demanded. 
As  maybe  supposed,  Prussia  b  likely  to 
take  the  lead  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  Scandinavismus,  although  it  is  whis- 
pered that  Russia  and  Prussia  g^uaran- 
teed  to  Denmark  the  entire  sufferance^ 
and  unmingled  authority,  over  her  Ger- 
man provinces^  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  tnarriage.     On  the  other  hand» 
however,  Prussia  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
endeavouring  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
with  the  Flemish  branch  of  the  great 
German  family,  and  thus,  identitv  of 
race  and  language  is  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  the  bond  of  nationalitv. 
Of  late,  the  rigour  of  the  censorship 
has  been  very  much  relaxed  in  Prussia* 
Governments  have  at  length  found  out 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  direct  than 
endeavour  to  stop  a  runaway  horse ; 
hitherto  the  press  had  been  altogether 
abandoned  to  the  movement  party; 
but  the  government  has  now  set  up 
some  new  journals,  and  got  the  editor- 
ship of  others  into  the  hands  of  its 
own  employes ;  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  our  evils,  which  had  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect,  was  likely  to  be  got 
under.     You  will   have    occasion  to 
remark  from  henceforth  that  the  tone 
of  the  press  will  become  more  decidedly 
conservative  than  before,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  its  proper  inde- 
pendence.    A  newspaper  editor  said 
to  me  some  time  since— ''take  away 
the  censorship  altoffether,  and  a  cru- 
sade will  be  immediately  commenoed 
againat  all  the  small  princes  who  would 
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mediately  driven  out  of  the  fiM, 
[licb  the  time  is  not  as  yet  come" 
is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
an  Michael. 

ce  the  question  of  the  new  penal 
las  been  disposed  of«  the  Rhenish 
itag  has  been  chiefly  occupied 
;he  difficult  subject  of  municipal 
n,  which  they  were  anxious  to 

out  on  still  more  dangerous 
pies  than  even  the  whigs  have 
n  Ireland.  Government  has,  as 
lay  suspose,  set  its  face  against 
measures^  and  a  smart  polemic 
)g  carried  on  in  the  newspapers, 
parties  being  fully  aware  what 
luence  such  measures  must  have 
e  development  of  representative 
amen t,  although  they,  for  obvious 
18  keep  this  out  of  sight.  With- 
itering  into  the  question  of  the 
re  merits  of  pure  monarchical 
jpresentative  government,  I  may 
owed  to  say,  that  the  Prussians 

no  means  as  yet  fit  for  the  latter 
and  least  of  all  the  Rhine  pro* 
i,  although  they  think  themselves 
)  highest  pinnacle  of  civilization, 

is,  by  the  way,  a  pretty  good 

that  they  are  not  so.  Apropos 
micipal  reform,  I  perceive  that 
ungarian  Diet  has  taken  up  this 
it ;  but  in  Hungary,  the  gbvern- 
and  liberal  party  have  reversed 
>08ition  on  this  question,  for  rea- 
hich  have  been  already  explained 

Dublin  University  Magazine. 
Chambers  of  Magnates  have 
n  out  the  most  important  provi- 
}f  the  laws  on  mixed  marriages, 
ther  religious  matters,  which 
3en  sent  up  from  the  Deputies, 
as  caused  an  open  breach  between 
iiambers,  which  is  likely  to  have 
8  results.  But  enough  of  poli- 
•r  the  present. 

)  name  of  Frederick  Ruckert  has 
nade  familiar  by  the  translations 
ne  of  hLs  poems  in  *'  The  Stray 
t8  of  the  German  oak."  It  is 
3r6  unnecessary  that  I  should 
ace  him  as  a  poet  to  the  readers 
Dublin  Universiiy  Magazine; 

a  dramatist,  he  is  probably  as 
known  to  most  of  them.  His 
;tempt  at  dramatic  composition 
to  have  fallen  still-bom  to  the 
1 ;  but  a  drama  which  appeared 
bis  pen  about  a  year  ago,  has 
attracted  much  attention.     Like 

indeed  most  of  the  modern 
roh.  XXII.— No-  132, 


German  poets,  he  has^  chosen  to  em- 
body the  element  of  one  of  those  great 
questions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
inmost  recesses  of  society.  The  views 
of  the  present  king  of  Prussia  on 
church  government,  and  his  supposed 
predilection  for  the  English  Establish- 
ment, have,  as  may  be  supposed,  awak- 
ened a  lively  interest  amongst  all  classes 
of  religionists  in  Prussia.  Ruckert  has 
seized  on  this,  for  a  dramatic  poem, 
apparently  unpromising  subject ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  not  only  his 
choice  of  dramatis  persoTue,  but  his 
whole  method  of  handling  the  subject, 
indicate  talent  of  the  first  order.  I  by 
no  means  go  the  length  of  asserting 
th(tt  this  drama  is  a  perfectly  classical 
production.  Indeed,  it  b  curious  to 
observe  that  a  want  of  adherence  to 
the  classical  writers  should,  in  the  case 
of  Ruckert's  ''  Saul  and  David,"  have 
produced  the  same  effect  as  a  strict 
and  pedantic  observance  of  them  did 
on  the  dramatic  productions  of  Lord 
Byron's  pen,  namely,  to  have  rendered 
both,  if  not  unfit,  at  least  not  well 
adapted,  to  theatrical  representation. 
Like  some  of  our  own  noble  poet's  dra- 
matic productions,  Ruckert's  '^Saul 
and  David**  may  be  not  improperly  en- 
titled a  mystery.  According  to  an 
able  writer  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette, 
(to  whom  I  must  confess  myself  much 
indebted,)  Goethe  has  somewhere  ob- 
served, "  that  the  theme  of  every  one 
of  Shakspeare*s  plays  may  be  com" 
pressed  into  an  aphorism,"  This  same 
writer  truly  remarks,  that  in  this  same 
way  Ruckert's  drama  may  be  com- 
pressed into  this  short  expression  :«- 
"  The  well-being  of  the  community  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  harmonious  co^ope' 
ration  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
authorities.  An  undue  preponderance 
of  either  is  a  fruitful  source  ofevU,** 

This  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 
Samuel,  the  very  personification  of  in- 
dependent spiritual  authority,  inflexible 
and  even  harsh,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  divine  mission.  Saul,  the 
king,  who  has  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  Samuel's  agency,  and  who  submits 
for  a  time  to  be  led  by  him,  but  after 
wards,  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off  a 
yoke  which  had  become  intolerable,  he 
himself  perishes  miserably,  involving 
in  his  rum  his  son  Jonathan,  and  num- 
bers of  his  subjects  ;  while  David,  who 
unites  in  his  own  person  a  certain  pro- 
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portion  of  spiritual  authority  with  the 
temporal  power  of  his  kingly  office — 
piousy  placing  his  reliance  m  Jehovah, 
wise,  brave,  and  independent,  is  the 
personified  principle  which  the  poet 
holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  his 
readers. 

This  drama  is  divided  into  five  acts, 
which  are  preceded  by  an  introductory 
8cene,which  represents  Saul  as  a  youth- 
ful hero,  full  of  dignity  and  grace,  on 
his  election  to  the  royal  authority. 

Twenty  years  are  supposed  to  elapse 
between  this  scene  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  act.  The  glorious 
halo  which  surrounded  Saul's  youth, 
has  waned  into  a  dim  and  dismal  twi- 
light ;  the  freshness  and  life  of  his 
character  have  disappeared,  and  he  is 
represented  as  a  man  whose  inmost 
soul  is  sick,  and  as  to  whose  ultimate 
fall  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  rebels 
against  the  iron  rule  of  Samuel,  but 
only  with  half  measures ;  devoid  of 
energy,  and  incapable  of  following  the 
advice  of  those  who  surround  him,  he 
is  a  wavering  and  intractable  tool  in 
the  hand  of  the  hierarch,  who  has 
already  fixed  his  eyes  on  David,  in 
whom  he  hppes  to  find  an  abler  and 
more  obedient  agent.  In  this  latter 
point,  however,  Samuel  is  mistaken. 
David,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  Deity,  independent  of 
any  further  means  of  comn^unication 
than  those  over  which  he  can  himself 
dispose;  prudent, calculating,  firm* fer- 
tile in  expedients,  and  brave — he  adds 
a  lustre  to  those  high  qualities  by  that 
reniarkable  confidence  in  God,  in  which 
he  seems  to  live,  move,  and  have  his 
being.  Samuel  dies,  and  Saul  perishes 
al  Mount  Gilboa.  David's  political 
foresight  places  in  his  hands  the  su- 
preme and  independent  power  over  the 
united  people  of  Israel  §nd  Judah,  to 
which  the  priesthood,  with  David  at 
their  head,  are  subservient. 

This  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  plot. 
The  great  interest  of  the  drama  is 
contained  in  a  succession  of  contrasts 
of  character,  the  excellencies  of  each 
heinff  made  to  centre  ultimatt-ly  in  the 
royal  priest  David.  In  the  introduc- 
tory scene  we  find  the  falling  family 
of  Eli  contrasted,  in  the  person  of 
Ichabod,  with  Samuel ;  then  royal  and 
spiritual  authority  in  Saul  the  king, 


and  Samuel  the  priest  and  prophet 
Amongst  SauFs  followers,  the  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  true  soldier,  Abner, 
who  would  fain  support  pure  military 
government  against  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood  ;  Achiju,  the  priest, 
who  opposes  the  claims  and  rights  of 
his  order,  to  the  exclusive  hierarchical 
pretensions  of  Samuel  j  Doeg,  the 
Edomite,  a  shrewd,  cold,  long-headed 
man  of  the  world — a  perfect  diploma- 
tist, keen,  far-sighted,  every  where 
present,  and  ze<ilous  in  the  service  of 
his  master,  so  long  as  their  interests  re- 
main identified,  and  there  appears 
a  chance  of  success,  but  not  a  moment 
lonj^er ;  but  devoid  of  sentiment  or 
amiabiiity,  and  trusting  most  to  the 
strength  of  his  own  understanding. 
Again,  Jonathan,  a  pure  und  unspotted 
character,  a  dutiful  and  devoted  son, 
a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  friend, 
brave  and  magnanimous,  submitting 
himself  modestly  to  the  higher  genius 
and  happier  fortune  of  his  friend ;  and 
in  contrast  to  the  lofty  and  masculine 
character  of  his  own  virtues,  deeply 
imbued  with  an  almost  feminine  love, 
a  beautiful,  lovely,  and  loving  spirit 
David's  captains,  Joab  and  Abisha, 
are  cold  and  cruel  partisan  soldiers, 
ruthless  egotists.  Michal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul  and  wife  of  David,  is  one 
of  those  lovely  and  feminine  charac- 
ters which  Walter  Scott  could  paint 
so   well.      The  minor  characters  of 

Kis  and  Ner  are  also  well  conceived 

but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Riickert  has  not  only  entered  into  this 
important  passage  of  Scripture  history, 
with  the  talent  and  research  of  a  pro- 
found biblical  scholar,  but  that  he  has 
also  pourtrayed  his  dramatis  persona 
with  the  genius  and  skill  of  a  great 
artist,  llie  very  circumstance  of  the 
strength  of  the  poem  being  made  to 
lie  in  the  force  of  individual  characters 
and  contrasts,  has  however  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  the  action  into  a 
number  of  episodes,  and  thereby  lower- 
ing its  dramatic  effect.  Notwith- 
standing  which  defects,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  splendid  effort  of  genius,  well 
worth  the  translation  into  English,  if 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  it. 

KuNGENSrOlN. 
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IDYL. 
PROM  TBB  GIEBK  OW  BION. 

A  youthful  sportsman  on  his  quest 

Hied  to  the  forest  gprove  : 
Perched  on  a  hox-tree's  bough  at  rest. 

He  saw  the  God  of  Love ! 

By  his  small  Godship's  gilded  wings 
His  eager  eyes  were  caught : 

To  win  the  luTeliest  of  things 
His  wasted  shafts  were  shot. 

Angry,  he  left  his  bow,  and  sought 

His  dwelling,  to  complain 
That  all  the  craft  his  sire  had  taught 

Had  all  been  taught  in  vain. 

Once  more  into  the  wood  so  wild 

The  good  old  man  he  led. 
Who,  when  he  viewed  the  matter,  smiled. 

And,  smiling,  shook  his  head. 

**  Avoid  such  game,*'  at  last  said  he  ; 

"  A  luckless  bird  is  this  : 
**  And  blest  your  future  fate  shall  be 

**  His  capture  still  to  miss. 

"  For,  when  thou  shalt  be  man,  no  more 
"  The  Imp  will  care  to  flee : 

"  Thy  mark  no  longer  as  before, 
*'  He  yet  shall  capture  thee." 

X- 

Cork. 


BONNET 
Sugfetted  hy  the  Meeting  of  the  Biitlih  Anoctatlon  at  Cork. 

Erin,  my  country,  sweet  is  the  beholding 

Which  these  bright  days  to  thy  true  sons  present: 

Brethren  in  unity  together  blent, 
And  in  their  joint  embrace  the  stranger  holding — 
Stranger  no  more !  for  love  all  hearts  is  moulding 

To  heavenly  harmony,  and  upward  eyes 

Together  gaze  on  Science,  from  the  skies 
Her  glorious  scroll  of  starry  truth  unfolding. 
Yet  mingles,  too,  a  feeling?,  sad  though  sweet : 

Life  passes  on — and  while  old  hopes  decay, 

Old  friends  grow  dear,  and  dearer  every  day  ; 
Thus,  with  a  deepening  tenderness  we  greet 

Those  whom  we  can,  while  some  are  far  away. 
And  some  on  earth  we  never  more  shall  meet. 

W.  R.  H, 

August,  1813. 
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MODEBN   CONCILIATION — MB.    UALL*S   LETTER   TO    THE   TEMPERANCE    SOCIETIES.* 


Although  this  pamphlet  can  do  no 
more  mischief  than  may  be  effected  by 
sixteen  pages  of  not  very  remarkable 
Mrriting,  we  notice  it  for  a  reason 
which,  we  trust,  the  reader,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  will  consider  sufficient. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  we 
received,  in  our  private  capacity,  a 
printed  circular,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a  nobleman  with  whom  we 
had  no  personal  acquaintance,  dis- 
closing a  project,  upon  which  ^the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  have  expended 
much  thought,  and  of  the  success  of 
which  he,  evidently,  entertained  confi- 
dent expectations.  The  project  was  a 
scheme  for  influencing  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people  at  large,  and  turning 
the  thoughts  of  one  portion  of  thein 
from  "  Repeal,"  through  the  operation 
of  the  press.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
reviews,  pamphlets,  were  to  be  engaged 
in  this  moral  campaign.  Some  writers 
were  to  be  persuaded,  some  paid,  to 
render  their  services, — and  tracts  ar- 
gumentative, affectionate,  witty,  and 
wise,  were  to  be  circulated  in  such 
abundance,  and  so  well  directed  through 
the  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  that 
things  of  evil  tendency  were  to  fade  or 
disappear,  and  wholesome  influences 
alone  to  be  exerted  upon  Irish  so- 
ciety. For  carrying  this  project  into 
effect,  pecuniary  contributions  were 
required.  The  nobleman  whose  signa- 
ture was  subscribed  to  the  letter,  un- 
dertook to  preside  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  which  his  epistolary 
application  was  designed  to  raise.  He 
would  engage  writers  by  whom  Re- 
pealers were  to  be  dissuaded  from 
their  pernicious  enterprises  :  he  would 
select  organs  and  devise  contrivances 
through  which  argument  and  persua- 
sion were  to  reach  the  minds  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Upon  such  agen- 
cies he  would  expend  prudently  the 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal — and  (an- 
ticipating probably  that  the  donations 
in  aid  of  his  scheme  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently liberal)  should  the  funds  prove 


inadequate,  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources he  would  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  did  not  approve  of  the  scheme, 
and  we  had  not  such  confidence  in  the 
noble  projector  as  might  reconcile  us 
to  it.  We  believed  his  intentions  to  be 
good,  we  knew  his  reputation  to  be 
honorable,  but  we  had  never  seen  any 
proof  that  his  knowledge  of  Ireland 
was  extensive  or  correct.  We  were 
aware  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  something  of  what  was  worst 
in  this  country,  most  disorderly,  most 
disaffected,  most  inveterately  hostile  to 
British  connection :  but  we  were  con- 
vinced that  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  justice 
and  law  prevail  with  least  impediment 
— that  he  did  not  understand  the  loyal 
and  stal worth  portion  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, upon  which  in  her  sorest  emer- 
gency England  may  repose  a  well- 
placed  reliance.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  what  was  our  part  in  this 
affair.  A  scheme  to  set  up  an  editor 
or  pamphleteer-general  for  Irish  affairs, 
deposing  the  recognised  directors  or 
representatives  of  public  opinion,  we 
believed  to  be  impracticable  for  good, 
and  it  was  not  recommended  to  us  by 
the  qualities  of  the  highly-respectable 
individual  who  proposed  it,  nor  by  the 
epistle  in  which  he  volunteered  to  as- 
sume to  himself  the  control  of  elements, 
wayward,  perilous,  and  mighty,  almost 
as  those  of  physical  nature,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  pur- 
pose of  controlling  and  managing  the 
press,  should  be  regarded  as  a  conde« 
scen»ion,  not  an  ambition. 

We  did  not  take  any  public  notice 
of  the  noble  lord's  letter.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  received  it, 
there  was  no  obligation  to  secrecy,  but 
there  was,  we  imagined,  no  necessity 
for  exposure.  We  did  not  promote 
the  scheme,  and  we  did  not  speak  of 
it,  thinking,  indeed, that  it  would  prove 
abortive,  and  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  noble  individual  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  directed  had  found  an  occu- 


*  A  Letter  to  Irish  Temperance  Societies  concerning  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  its  comiexion  with  England,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.    London,  How.  1843. 
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pation  more  worthy  of  him,  and  to 
which  we  hoped  he  would  prove  more 
competent.  Recently,  we  have  been 
shaken  in  our  security.  Some  suspi- 
cious pamphlets — some  articles  in  the 
public  press,  have  alarmed  us ;  and  we 
have  thought  it  not  out  of  our  sphere 
to  make  the  reader  aware  of  our  secret, 
in  order  that,  when  he  reads  in  the  daily 
or  periodical  press,arg^roents  or  sugges- 
tions alien  from  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  the  organ  which  gives  them 
publicity,  he  may  not  immediately  con- 
clude that  an  enemy  has  taken  per- 
manent possession  of  a  conservative 
post,  but  rather  may  hope  that  in  an 
unguarded  or  a  drowsy  moment,  (bonus 
dormitat  Homerus,)  when  the  warder 
nodded  on  his  watch,  strange  lips  gave 
breath  to  his  trumpet  of  alarm,  and 
the  sounds  it  uttered  were  uncertain. 

Whether  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  "  Letter 
to  Irish  Temperance  Societies,"  be  one 
of  those  productions  for  which  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  enterprising 
nobleman  who  would  suppress  Repeal 
agitation  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  press,  although  it  appears  to  us 
to  bear  evidence  of  such  an  origin, 
we  cannot  confidently  afBrm  or  deny. 
If  it  has  been  the  spontaneous  offspring 
of  the  writer's  own  mind,  it  should 
serve  to  diminish  our  repugnance  to 
the  scheme  we  have  complained  of,  by 
giving  proof  that  there  needs  no  system 
or  combination  of  forces  to  produce 
writings,  of  which  the  mischief  shall  be 
CO- extensive  with  the  circulation.  Mr. 
Hall's  pamphlet,  however,  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  production,  (a  little  exag- 
gerated indeed,)  which  we  should  have 
expected  to  issue  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  noble  projector  ;  and  xis  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  very  bad  class  we  shadl 
expend  a  few  paragraphs  on  it. 

The  **  Letter  to  the  Irish  Tempe- 
rance Societies"  begins  with  an  asser- 
tion of  the  writer's  title  to  their  confi- 
dence. He  has  served  their  country 
by  praising  them.  He  removed  preju- 
dices against  the  temperance  societies 
and  their  great  founder  or  promoter. 
He  induced  England  to  believe  repre- 
sentations in  their  favour,  and  to  look 
with  hope  on  prophecies  of  the  good 
they  were  to  accomplish.  His  pro- 
phecies and  promises  to  England,  he 
now  admits  and  proclaims,  were  un- 
true. They  had  however,  been,  until  time 
had  tried  them,  successful.  Under  the 
favour   they   filched   from     England, 


and  through  the  triumph  they  won  for 
"  that  great  and  good  man  who  was," 
he  says,  "i  egenerating  Ireland,"  the 
"  members,  of  the  temperance  socie- 
ties have  uiore  than  doubled."  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Mr.  Hall  of  1840, 
the  cause  of  temperance  societies  and 
that  of  British  connection  in  Ireland 
would  seem  to  be  the  same.  In  the  year 
1 84  3  he  is  a  corrected  though  scarcely  an 
improved  man.  The  progress  of  the 
temperance  societies  fias  been  found 
concurrent  with  that  of  Repeal ;  and 
many  a  monster-meeting  nas  given 
warning  that  the  promises  to  Eng- 
land three  years  ago  are  not  likeTy 
now  to  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
"  What  does  me"  Mr.  Hall  ?  He 
turns  from  England  to  the  tempe- 
rance repealers.  He  tells  them,  not 
certainly  in  these  words  : — **Three 
years  since  I  made  false  promises  re- 
specting you,  which  England  believed, 
and  of  which  you  have  had  the  bene- 
fit— now  I  make  statements  respecting 
England  to  you,  which  you  owe  me 
the  favour  to  receive  as  truth.  By 
belying  my  predictions,  you  have 
abridged  my  occupation  among  the 
Saxon — admit  me  to  a  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion which  may  prove  profitable 
among  the  Celt."  Such  is  in  substance 
Mr.  Hall's  plea  for  a  favourable  hear- 
ing. He  has  misled  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  societies  he  addressee. 
The  return  he  expects  is,  that  the 
societies  will  consent  to  be  led  by  hiin 
for  the  benefit  of  England. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Hall  wishes  to  impress 
upon  his  temperance  allies  that  his 
advice  will  be  for  their  benefit,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  England ;  but,  in  aa 
much  as  their  hopes  and  expectatioDS 
from  repeal  are  such  as  have  either 
evaded  bis  observation  or,  at  least,  are 
not  contemplated  in  his  argument,  his 
admonitions,  (even  if,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  they  are  read,)  can  have  little 
weight  with  them.  He  holds  out  to  them 
assurances  of  moderate  rents  and  good 
wages.  They  expect,  should  the  re- 
peal scheme  prosper,  abolition  of  rents 
and  all  other  debts — release  from  ser- 
vile labour.  Mr.  Hall's  strictures  do 
not  reach  the  mystery  of  the  repeal 
agitation,  and  his  advice  must  therefore 
fall  ineffectually  on  the  repealer. 

But  our  main  objection  to  this 
daring  letter  is  of  a  wholly  different 
description.  However  little  Mr.  Hall 
may  be  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  a 
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body  of  loyal  men,  not  less  than  a 
million  and  a-half,  probably  exceeding 
two  millions,  in  Ireland.  The  scheme 
of  conciliation  is  imperfect,  which  does 
sot  embrace  this  high-souled  portion 
of  our  people :  the  scheme  which,  (in 
its  incautious  eagerness  to  win  another 
portion,)  would  wrong  or  insult  it,  can 
only  do  harm. 

Mr.  Hall  addresses  the  temperance 
societies  precisely  as  if  they  only,  and 
those  who  were  of  like  politics  with 
them,  constituted  the  Irish  people. 
He  writes  to  them  "of  the  accursed 
penal  laws,"  ''  these  abominable  laws 
known  and  execrated  as  penal  laws." 
He  desires  them  to  remember  "  their 
altered  position,  masters  where  they 
were  wont  to  serve ;  giving  laws  where 
they  had  been  for  centuries  treated 
•with  obloquy."  Did  Mr.  Hall,  him- 
self, remember,  as  he  wrote  thus,  the 
"altered  position"  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants ?  Did  he  know  that  those  harsh 
laws  which  he  pronounced  "  accursed," 
•*  abominable,*'  **  execrated,"  were  laws 
under  which  Ireland  was  long  prospe- 
rous and  peaceful — laws  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  passed,  justified,  or^  at  least,  ex- 
cused, by  necessity  and  by  example, 
mitigated  by  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, through  a  clement  administration 
of  them  while  they  were  in  force,  re- 
laxed by  them  as  soon  as  remission 
seemed  safe,  and  every  trace  of 
them  swept  away,  on  the  faith  of 
promises  no  better  kept  than  those 
made  by  Mr.  Hall  to  England  on  be- 
half of  the  temperance  societies? 
Does  Mr.  Hall  know  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  are  still  smarting  un- 
der a  sense  of  treachery  and  wrong  ? 
and,  however  little  sympathy  writers  of 
his  dashing  description  may  have  with 
the  betrayed — does  he  think  it  would 
be  amiss  to  be  a  little  less  rude  in  his 
language,  when  offending  even  against 
the  prejudices  of  a  body  who,  what- 
ever their  errors,  have  proved  them- 
selves  fast  friends  of  the  cause  he  pro- 
fesses to  advocate  ?  We  enter  into  no 
refutation  of  his  arguments — no  expo- 
sure of  the  unsoundness  of  his  politi- 
cal speculations.  Language  so  un- 
measured as  his,  betrays  sufficiently 
the  writer's  unacquaintance  with  his 
subject ;  and  ignorance,  we  can  assure 
him,  is  not  the  mother  of  conciliation. 
If  he  hope  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Roman   Catholics 


by  intemperance  and  exaggeration,  he 
will  fail — they  have  had  "somewhat 
too  much  of  this"  kind  of  eloquence  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  scty,  they  will  look, 
with  a  roguish  leer,  the  'quarre  pere- 
grinum*  of  the  ancient  Roman,  moder- 
nised into  the  "  connu"  of  the  Gamins 
of  Paris.  If  Mr.  Hall  think  it  a  light 
thing,  or  an  expedient,  to  insult  his 
brother- Protestants,  wo  trust  that,  at 
least,  he  has  not  power  to  irritate 
them.  His  individual  opinion,  unfa- 
vourable and  unjust  as  it  may  be,  is 
not  insupportable,  and  if  he  be  one  of 
the  agents  employed  in  that  scheme, 
which  we  have  already  made  known  to 
our  readers,  we  have  hope  that  the 
managers  of  the  system  will  see  that 
"  letters"  like  Mr.  Hall's  can  serve  no 
honest  purpose,  and  that  they  will  either 
admonish  him  to  be  more  temperate  in 
his  expressions,  less  enterprising  in  his 
statements,  or  else  will  change  their 
hand  altogether. 

A  single  extract  is  all  we  shall  offer 
as  our  justification  for  far  more  seve- 
rity than  appears  in  our  strictures  on 
Mr.  Hall's  brochure: — 

**  I  was  in  Cork  on  the  Ist  of  July 
last.  Ou  the  evening  of  that  eventful 
day,  I  walked  through  its  principal 
street.  Twenty  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  been  there  before.  Well  did  I  re- 
member its  aspect  then.  At  the  end  of 
that  street  was  an  equestrian  statue; 
and  at  one  side  of  it  was  a  large  mansion 
of  red  brick.  On  the  1st  of  July — In 
old  times — ^that  house  was  illuminated 

from    attic  to  kitchen;    sky-rockets 

tokens  of  rejoicing — ascended  from  its 
roof.  It  was  the  club-house  of  the  (so 
called)  *Friendly  Brothers,'  who  elected 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cork — 
and  among  whom  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  would  not  have  stood  the  re- 
motest chance  of  admission.  The  sta- 
tue was — on  this  "glorious  anniversary" 
— decorated  with  orange  flowers  and 
orange  ribbons.  Crowds  of  men  and 
boys  assembled  round  it,  firing  pistols, 
squibs,  and  crackers ;  they  were  all  of 
one  mind — and  that  a  most  unhappy 
one.  On  such  occasions,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  unsafe  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  have  passed  along  that 
street.  This  was  in  the  South  I  How 
was  it  in  the  North  ?  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  a  picture — with  which  every  man 
and  woman  in  Ireland,  above  the  age  of 
twenty,  is  thoroughly  acquainted.  The 
statue  and  house  are  there  still.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1843,  the  one  looked 
lonely  and   the  other  desolate.     The 
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mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  are 
(chiefly)  Roman  Catholics,  the  chosen  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  people ;  and  man  or 
boy  who  wore  an  orange  lily  in  his  hat 
would  have  had  his  head  broken  before 
he  had  walked  a  dozen  steps ;  and  after- 
wards have  been  consignea  to  prison  to 


s„ 


take  his  trial  for  a  misdemeanour. 

The  coDclusion  of  this  paragraph^ 
we  are  to  suppose,  is  the  truth.  It  is 
a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Hall  reminds 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  their  present 
estate,  and  of  the  dispositions  in  which 
they  enjoy  their  freedom  and  ascen- 
dancy. In  the  city  of  Cork,  governed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration, if  a  Protestant  man,  or  boy, 
wore  an  orange  lily  in  his  hat,  he 
would  be,  first,  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  a  rude  and  cruel  populace,  and 
then,  if  he  survived  their  brutality, 
would  be  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  law.  We  should  not 
seek  to  palliate  the  imprudence  or 
wickedness  of  a  Protestant  who  of- 
fended in  the  manner  supposed  by  Mr. 
Hall.  We  should  not  deprecate  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  bim  by 
due  course  of  law  ;  but  we  certainly 
do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  good  citizens  of  Cork, 
that  the  ruffian- violence  of  which  Mr. 
Hall  writes  with  such  a  gusto,  should  be 
permitted  to  run  riot  in  their  streets ; 
and  we  think  it  most  discreditable  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  been 
so  highly  favoured,  to  merit,  even  in 
the  remotest  degree,  the  representa- 
tion so  confidently  and  jauntily  given 
of  them  by  their  brompton  friend  and 
correspondent. 

Whatever  may  be  sidd  of  the  passage 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  we 
boldly  pronounce  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  paragraph,  that  it  is  utterly, 
and,  we  believe,  inexcusably  untrue — 
*'  Absolutely  unsafe  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  have  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Cork  in  the  year  1823  I  In- 
still more  unsafe,  it  is  insinuated,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  I  Unsafe  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  W^Uesley ! — 
while  Lord  Piunkett  was  attorney-ge- 
neral, while  Pastorini  was  in  rapid 
circulation  throughout  the  land,  and 
Prince  Hohenlohe  was  working  mira- 
cles, and  Doctors  Murray  and  Doyle 
writing  their  well-remembered  Pasto- 
rals, and  Mr.  0*Connell's  agitation 
unbridled,  and  the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
meditating  the  utter  extirpation  of 
Protestontfl  I    Unsafe  at  that  time  for 


Roman  Catholics,  on  July  I,  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Cork,  or  of  any  other 
town  in  Ireland  I — and  this  affirmed 
not  as  of  an  isolated  instance  of  law- 
lessness, but  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
state  of  the  times!  What  can  Mr. 
Hall  mean  ?  We  will  not  venture  to 
affirm.  He  must  have  retained,  we 
imagine,  some  very  misty  recollections 
of  past  years,  and  seen  objects  in  a 
medium  corresponding  to  that  state  of 
hazy  weather  m  which,  by  the  bodily 
senses, 

**  So  often  is  a  biuh  miidadged  a  bear.** 

And  what  is  the  reason  of  his  sneer 
against  the  Friendly  Brothers  Society, 

**  The  club-house  of  the  (<o  called) 
'Friendly  Brothers/  who  elected  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Cork,  and 
among  whom  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man would  not  have  stood  the  remotest 
chance  of  admission.'* 

We  shall  offer  no  comment  oB  the 
sneer  with  which  this  passage  is  graced. 
On  the  statement  contained  in  it — the 
charge  of  exclusiveness — we  shall  ob- 
serve merely,  that  Major  Bryan,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  conspicuous,  it  is  well 
known,  in  the  movements  of  his  party* 
loas  a  Friendly  Brother,  He  never, 
we  believe,  withdrew  from  the  body, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  he  would 
not,  were  Mr.  Hall's  statement  true, 
insult  his  co-religionists  and  disgrace 
himself,  by  continuing  amongst  its 
members.  But  this  is  idle.  Were 
Mr.  Hall*s  statement  true,  neither 
Major  Bryan  nor  any  other  Roman 
Catholic  could  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing.  The  statement 
is  not  true. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage 
we  have  selected  is  more  censurable  for 
the  indiscretion,  if  not  malevolence* 
that  appears  through  it,  than  even  for 
its  falsehood.  To  congratulate  the 
temperance  repealers  of  Cork  on  the 
impunity  with  which  they  may  maltreat 
and  maim  any  unfortunate  Protestant 
who  should  offend  their  taste — and  to 
enhance  this  felicitv  by  a  striking  con- 
trast— calling  to  tne  remembrance,  or 
rather  exhibiting  to  the  fancy,  of  the 
Repeal  champions,  a  time  when  he  tells 
them  they  could  not  pass  in  safety 
through  streets  where  it  is  no  wtheirwont 
to  play  the  ruffian.  Is  this  what  Mr* 
Hall  terms  "  conciliation  ?'*  Does  he  hold 
it  honourablei  or  jnst^  or  wise»  thus  to 
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"  pat  on  the  back,"  as  it  were,  wretches 
drunk  with  power,  ready  to  exercise 
their  dastard  ferocity  upon  man  or 
child-^does  he  hold  it  right  to  say,  in 
substance,  to  savages  like  these,  **  it  is 
but  twenty  years,  since,  if  you  walked 
those  streets,  you  would  have  no  pro- 
tection in  the  law  against  the  men  who 
were  then  your  masters,  and  who  are 
now  surrendered  to  your  power."  If 
this  were  truth,  would  not  a  merciful 
man  conceal  it  ?  How  can  any  man 
hope  to  be  pardoned,  who  utters  such 
an  incendiary  suggestion?  If  Mr. 
Hall  said  that  there  was  an  occasion 
upon  which  Protestants  who  celebra- 
ted the  July  anniversaries,  dishonoured 
them,  we  could  understand  him,  and 
think  it  possible  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether without  evidence  to  support  his 
assertion ;  but  to  cite  the  one  dis- 
gracefiil  fact  as  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  times  he  writes  of,  is  a  crime 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  either 
the  present  times  or  the  past. 

We  are  heartily  tired  of  our  task, 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
subject  of  it.  Mr.  Hall's  "  Letter  to 
Temperance  Societies"  is  a  wantonly 
wicked  production.  It  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  effect  one  possible  good,  and 
it  is  conceived  and  executed  m  a  spirit 
which  the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  must 
feel  to  be  extremely  irritating.  With 
a  most  perverse  adroitness,  Mr.  Hall 
has  contrived  to  offend  and  provoke 
all  classes  upon  whose  loyalty  the 
crown  would  be  justified  in  relying, 
and  to  encourage  in  their  lawless  de- 
signs, the  masses,  whose  disaffection  is 
to  be  feared.  He  reminds  them  how 
much  they  have  obtained  in  recent 
times — how  much  they  were,  as  he  af- 
firms, oppressed  and  wronged  in  the 
times  of  old — heihus  prepares  them  for 
the  agitators,  who  will  take  advantage 
of  his  representations,  and  will,  if  they 
permit  them  to  be  read,  argue  from 
them  that,  while  Roman  Catholics  were 
patient  and  submissive  to  the  laws, 
they  were  cruelly  oppressed  and 
wronged — and  that  the  seasons  of 
agitation,  disorder,  and  crime,  were 
those  in  which  England  was  persuaded 
to  do  them  justice.  The  time  of  their 
tranquillity  was  the  time  of  those  penal 
laws,  of  which  Mr.  Hull  appears  to  exe- 
crate and  abhor  the  remembrance^ 
the  period  marked  by  a  series  of  con- 
cessions, in  which  their  rights  were 
gpradually,  little  by  little,  yielded  to 
thewt  was  (be  period  also  tnatk^  m 


blood  by  their  excesses — the  period, 
during  which  a  conspiracy  for  the  se- 
verance of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  extermination  of  Protestants 
was  known  to  be  in  terrific  operatioD. 
Mr.  Hall's  pamphlet  states  the  pre- 
mises from  which  agitators  can  reason 
to  conclusions  like  these,  and,  inas- 
much as  he  instructs  the  repealers, 
that  they  have  still  "  wrongs  to  be 
redressed,"  he  furnishes  grounds  for 
applying  such  conclusions  to  practical 
uses.  The  argument,  as  made  out 
between  Mr.  Hall  and  the  agitators, 
as  addressed  to  the  repealers,  may  be 
thus  stated  : — You,  repealers,  belong 
to  a  people  who  were  oppressed,  in- 
sulted, and  most  grossly  wronged,  so 
long  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  laws 
and  dutiful  to  the  sovereign, — who  ob- 
tained their  rights,  or  such  portion  of 
them  ta  they  now  enjoy,  only  by  vio- 
lence, or  in  seasons  of  conspiracy  and 
insurrection.  Rights  are  still  withheld 
from  them — they  still  "  have  wrongs 
to  be  redressed."  Thus  far,  Mr.  Hall 
and  the  agitator,  harnessed  in  the  same 
falsehood,  run  amicably,  side  by  side. 
How  is  redress  to  be  attained  ?  Here 
the  associates  may  divide : — the  ar- 
gument, however,  is  all  with  the 
agitator. 

Upon  the  want  of  wisdom,  and  ge- 
nerosity, and  justice,  manifested  to- 
wards the  loyal  men  of  Ireland — the 
adoption  of  the  tone  employed  by  agi- 
tators and  repealers — '*  God  grant  that 
the  fierce  spirits  of  the  black  north 
may  be  held  in,  now,  and  for  ever" — 
**  and  the  yeomanry,  craving  to  be  let 
loose  :"  on  the  spirit  in  which  expres- 
sions like  these  are  applied  to  a  gallant 
race,  who  have  no  worse  desire,  than 
to  defend  themselves,  and  support  the 
laws  of  their  country — (whose  for- 
bearance, under  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  won  the  warm  eulo- 
gies of  Wellington,  and  Lyndhurst, 
and  Brougham,  and  Peel,  and  a  host 
of  statesmen,  whose  names  are  honour, 
and  whose  praise  is  renown) — we  make 
no  further  observation.  If  Mr.  Hall 
has  written  on  bis  own  account,  his 
strictures  may  be  left  without  a  com- 
ment— he  was  not  worthy  to  know  the 
men  whom  he  has  calumniated.  If  he 
has  written  as  one  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed  to   carry  out   Lord  's 

scheme,  we  warn  the  noble  lord,  that, 
in  the  employment  of  such  men,  he  is 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
betraying  the  cause  of  which  he  has* 
too  rashly,  assumed  to  be  the  patron. 
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"  Do-nothing"  System,  the,  240. 
Dowe,   William,  a  few  translations  by, 

149 ;  Sonnets  by,  268 ;  Two  or  Three 

Translations  by,  575. 
Dream,    a,   from  the   Greek  of  Bion, 

translated  by  William  Dowe,  149. 
Drunkenness  in  Ireland  sixty  years  ago, 

658. 

Eastern  Travel,  Episodes  of,  I. — The 

Outward  Bound,  421  ;  II Gibraltar 

and   Malta,  422;    III. — Alexandria, 
426;  IV.  Woman— the  Hareem,  428; 

V.  Woman — Love — Immortality,430 ; 

VI.  Magic  —  Masonry  —  Magnetism, 
432. 

Ecclesiastical  Legislature,   a — is  it  at 

this  time  desirable  ?  720. 
Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  reviewed, 

44. 
English  Notions  of  Irish  Affairs,  120. 

Factory  System,  the,  of  England,  433. 

Federalism,  528. 

French  Literature — Count  Alfred  De 
Vigny,  03 ;  Henri  Beyle  (De  Stend- 
hal) by  Mrs.  Dalkeith  Holmes,  403 ; 
The  Feuilletonists  of  France,  701. 

Gardens,  the,  of  Arraida,  from  Tasso, 
translated  by  William  Dowe,  150. 

Germanv,  letters  from,  336,  743. 

Gray,  Airs.  James,  The  Messenger 
Dove,  228;  The  Jewels  of  Thought, 
484. 

Hall's,  S.  C,  Letter  to  Irish  Temper- 
ance Societies  concerning  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  and  its  connexion 
with  England,  reviewed,  748. 

Harmodius,  song  of,  from  the  Greek,  by 
William  Dowe,  575. 

Hawaiian  Spectator,  reviewed,  44. 

Her  Name,  from  Victor  Hugo,  trans* 
lated  by  William  Dowe,  153. 
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Holmes,  Mrs.  Dalkeith,  account  of 
Henri  Beyle  (de  Stendhal)  403. 

"  House,"  the,  a  Nut  for,  226. 

Horace's  Ode  to  Bacchus,  translated  by 
William  Dowe,  149. 

Horace's  Ode  to  Telephus,  translated 
by  William  Dowe,  575. 

Idyl,  from  the  Greek  of  Bion,  747. 

Ireland  and  its  rulers  since  1829,  Part 
I.  reviewed,  612. 

Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago — second  ar- 
ticle, 655. 

Irish  Affairs,  English  Notions  of,  120. 

Irish  Grievance  Debates,  the,  177. 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  Arrah  Neil,  or  Times 
of  Old,  35.  185,  295,  442,  580,  736. 

Jarves,  James  Jackson,  History  of  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  re- 
viewed, 44. 

Jesuits,  the,  564. 

Jewels,  the,  of  Thought,  by  Mrs.  James 
Gray,  484. 

Keppel,  Life  of  Admiral  Lord,  bv  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Keppel,  re- 
viewed, 589. 

Kishoge  Papers,  No.  VII The  Devil 

and  Tom  Connolly,  677. 

Law  Reform,  a  Nut  for,  226. 

Leaf,  a,  from  the  Berlin  Chronicles, 
558. 

Letters  from  Germany,  336,  743. 

Life,  the,  of  ajTravelfing  Physician,  re- 
viewed, 154. 

Loiterings  of  ArthurO'Leary.  Fragment 

VII Mr.  O'Kelly's  Tale  concluded, 

1 ;  Fragment  VIII Bruxelles,  **The 

France."  127;  Fragment  IX — A 
Souvenir  of  '•  The  France,"  131  ; 
Frjvgment  X. — A  Fragment  of  Forest 
Life,  253;  Fragment  XI — A  Frag- 
ment of  Chateau  Life,  379;  Frag- 
ment  XII. — A  Fragment  of  Chateau 
Life— The  "  Ouverture  de  la  Chasse," 
505  ;  Fragment  XIII. — *'  Bonn  and 
its  Brethren,"  635 ;  Fragment  XIV. 
—The  Student,  646. 

London,  Bishop  of,  Charge,  reviewed, 
269. 

Lord,  Percival  Barton,  Esq.  M.D — 
Our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  XXXIII., 
288. 

Lover's  Dream,  the,  402. 

Madden,  R.  R.,  M.D.,  The  United  Irish- 
men, their  Lives  and  Times — second 
series,  reviewed,  685. 

Maiden's  Siiirit,  the,  to  her  Sleeping 
Lover,  401. 

Messenger  L>ove,  the,  by  Mrs.  James 
Gray,  228. 

Michefet  et  Quinct,  Les  Jcsuites,  re- 
viewed, 564. 


Moerenhout,     Voyages    aux    Isles    du 

Grand  Ocean,  reviewed,  44. 
Mohammedan  Conquest  of  Spain,  317. 

Navy,  the,  589. 

Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  re- 
viewed, 269,  456. 

Nicholl,  Andrew,  Sketches  from  Na- 
ture— Sunset,  483. 

Norman,  B.  M.,  Rambles  in  Yucatan, 
reviewed,  304. 

Nuts  and  Nutcrackers,  No.  IX. — A  Nat 
for  the  »*  Beiges,"  223;  A  Nut  for 
Workhouse  Chaplains,  224 ;  A  Nut 
for  the  "  House,"  226 ;  A  Nut  for 
Law  Reform,  226. 

O'Brien,  J.  T.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
The  Expediency  of  restoring  at  this 
time  to  the  Church  her  Synodical 
Powers,  considered  in  Remarks  upon 
the  Appendix  to  the  late  Charge  of 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Duiilio, 
reviewed,  720. 

Orientate,  from  Victor  Hugo,  translated 
by  William  Dowe,  57a 

Our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  XXXIIL 
Percival  Barton  Lord,  Esq.,  M.D., 
with  an  Etching,  288. 

Oxford  and  Berlin  Theology,  209,  456. 

Pacca,  Cardinal,  Address  of,  reviewed, 
564. 

Pardoe,  Miss,  The  Benedictine  of  Mount 
Etna,  469. 

Paris,  T.  Clifton,  Letters  from  the 
Pyrenees,  reviewed,  154. 

Picture,  A,  from  Lamartine,  translated 
by  William  Dowe,  151. 

Poetry — The  Stranger,  a  Tale  of  the 
Sea,  81  :  Sonnets,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Roberts*  Picture  of  the  Vocal  Mem- 
non,  102 ;  A  Dream,  from  the  Greek 
of  Bion,  translated  by  William  Dowe, 
149 ;  Ode  to  Bacchus,  from  Horace, 
by  the  same,  149;  The  Gardens  of 
Armida,  from  Tasso,  by  the  same, 
L50  ;  A  Picture,  from  the  JoceJyn  of 
Lamartine,  by  the  same,  151 ;  The 
Dauphin,  from  the  French  of  Beran- 
ger,  by  the  same,  152 ;  Her  Name, 
from  Victor  Hugo,  by  the  same,  153  ; 
The  Messenger  Dove,  by  Mrs.  Jamen 
Gray,  228 ;  Sonnets,  by  William 
Dowe,  268 ;  Six  Odes  from  Ajiacreon, 
by  F.  L.  S.,  399;  The  Maidens  Spi- 
rit to  her  Sleeping  Lover,  401  ;  The 
Lover's  Dream,  402 ;  To  Music,  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Vicary,  434:  A  Com- 
playnte,  after  the  manner  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  482 ;  Sketches  from  Nature 
—Sunset,  by  Andrew  Nicholl,  483; 
The  Jewels  of  Thought,  by  Mrs. 
James  Gray,  484;  Stanzas  written 
upon   revisiting   ,   485;   The 
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Lovers  of  l^ontmorencv,  from  the 
French  of  Count  Alfred  De  Vi^nv, 
525 ;  The  Sailor's  Grave,  by  Alicia 
Jane  Sparrow,  527;  To  Springy,  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Vicary,  5Q3;  Song  of 
Harmodius,  from  the  Greek,  bv  Wil- 
liam Dowe,  575 ;  Ode  to  Telephu)*, 
from  Horace,  bv  the  same,  575 ;  The 
Death  of  Charlemagne,  from  Beran- 

ger,  by  the  same,  576 ;  Song  of  the 
rossaque,  from  Beranser,  by  the 
same,  577;  Orientale,  from  Victor 
Hugo,  by  the  same,  578;  Beauty, 
from  Lamartine,  by  the  same,  57o; 
The  Devil  and  Tom  Connolly,  being 
No.  VIII.  of  the  Kishoge  Papers,  667 ; 
Idyl,  from  the  Greek  of  Bion,  747 ; 
Sonnet,  suggested  by  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cork,  747. 

Poets,  the,  and  Poetry  of  America, 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  by 
Rufus  W.  Griswold,  reviewed,  229. 

Policy  of  the  Repeal  Movement  and  of 
the  Ministry,  356. 

Propagandism  in  the  Pacific,  44. 

Repeal  Agitation,  106;  The  "Do- 
nothing  System,  240;  Policy  of  the 
Movement  and  of  the  Ministry,  356. 

Repeal  Agitation,  the,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Proclamation,  628. 

Reviews — Voyages  aux  Isles  du  Grand 
Ocean,  par  J.  A.  Moerenhout,  44; 
Polynesian  Researches,  by  William 
Ellis,  44;  Hawaiian  Spec^tor,  44; 
History  of  the  Hawaiian,  or  Qandwich 
Islands,  by  James  Jackson  Jarves,  44 ; 
Austria,  its  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Medical  Institutions,  &c.,  by  W.  R. 
Wilde,  M.R.LA.,  «cc.,  89;  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical, 
104 ;  The  Pyrenees,  with  Excursions 
into  Spain,  by  Lady  Chattcrton,  2 
vols.,  154;  Letters  from  the  Pyrenees, 
bv  T.  Clifton  Paris,  154 ;  The  Life 
of  a  Travelling  Physician,  154 ; 
Change  for  the  American  Notes,  154 ; 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  by 
J.  L.  Stephens,  304;  Rambles  in 
Yucatan,  by  B.  M.  Norman,  304 ;  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction,  by  Rufus 
W.  Griswold,  229 ;  Neander's  History 
of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church,  269,  456;  Charges  of  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  St.  David's, 
269 :  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  deline- 
ated, by  Richard  Whately,  D.D , 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  239 ;  The  Po- 
pular Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science, 
by  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D., 
Parts  I.  to  v.,  322 ;  The  Commis- 
sioner,  or  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo, 
340 ;  Essays  on  Partial  Derangement 
of  the  Mind,  in  supposed  connexion 
with     Religion,    by    the    late   John 


Chevne,  M.D.,  &c.,  486;  Address  of 
Cardinal  Pacca,  and  of  the  Belgian 
Archbishop  and  Bishops,  564;  Les 
Jesuites,  par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quinet, 
564;  The  Life  of  Viscount  Keppel, 
Admiral  of  the  White,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Keppel,  569 ;  Ire- 
land and  its  Rulers  smce  1829,  Part 
I.,  612;  The  United  Irishipen,  their 
Lives  and  Times,  by  R.  R.  Madden, 
M.D.,  Second  Series,  685 ;  A  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  Dublin  and  Olanoe- 
lagh,  delivered  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, June,  1843,  by  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  which 
is  appended  a  Petition  to  the  House 
Of  Lords,  praying  for  a  Church  Go- 
vernment, &c.,  720;  The  Expediency 
of  restorinp^  to  the  Church  at  this  time 
her  Synodical  Powers,  considered  in 
Remarks  upon  the  Appendix  to  the 
late  Charge  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Dublin,  by  James  Thomas 
O'Brien,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
tec,  720 ;  A  Letter  to  Irish  Temper- 
ance Societies,  concerning  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  and  its  connexion 
with  England,  by  S.  C  Hall,  Esq. 
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Riding  the  Franchises  in  Ireland  Sixty 
Years  Ago,  655. 

Roberts'  Picture  of  the  Vocal  Mem- 
non.  Sonnets  suggested  by,  102. 

Romanism,  Views  and  Anticipations  of, 
564. 

St.  David*s,  Bishop  of,  Charge,  re- 
viewed, 2^. 

Saracenic  Chivalry,  Traits  of,  by  W.  C. 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  23,  317. 

Shoeblacks  and  the  Streets  in  Ireland 
Sixty  Years  Ago,  660. 

Sketches  from  Nature — Sunset,  by  An- 
drew Nicholl,  483. 
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ago,  664. 

Sonnet,  suggested  by  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cork,  by 
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Sparrow,  Alicia  Jane,  The  Sailor's 
Grave,  527. 

Spenser's  I/ish  ReMdence,  538. 

Stanzas  written  upon  revisiting , 
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Stephens,  J.  L.,  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Yucatan,  reviewed,  304. 

Stranger,  The,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  81. 

Taylor,  W.  C,  LL.D.,  Traits  of  Sara- 
cenic Chivalry,  23 ;  No.  II.  Mahom- 
ipedan  Conquest  of  Spain,  317. 

Tiger  Roche  —  Ireland  Sixty  Years 
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United  Irishmen,  The,  685. 
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